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The  pencil  of  Ldy  has  rendered  every  one  familiar  with  the 
langirifthing  dark  eyes^  daasic  features,  and  graceful  form  of  the 
Italian  consort  of  James  II.  That  painter  was  never  weary 
'if  multipljring  portraits  of  a  princess  who  completely  realized 
his  beau  idSal  of  female  loveliness,  and  who  so  well  became 
the  rich  and  picturesque  costume  which  his  exquisite  taste 
had  rendered  the  prevailing  mode  of  the  court  of  the  second 
Charles.  She  appear*  to  no  less  advantage,  however,  when  de- 
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picted  by  him  in  the  character  of  Innocence^  without  a  single 
ornament  to  enhance  her  natural  charms^  such  as  she  was 
when  she  came  to  England^  in  the  early  ripeness  of  sweet 
fifteen,  as  the  reluctant  bride  of  the  duke  of  York.  We 
recognise  her  in  her  youthAil  matron  dignity  among  ''  the 
'  light^'-love  *  beauties/*  in  the  Hampton-Court  gallery,  but 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  vestal-like  expression  of  her 
&ce.  Her  portraits^  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  as 
queen  of  England,  are  among  the  finest  spedmens  of  sir 
Grodfrey  Kneller's  art.  Every  one  of  these  transcripts  of  the 
royal  beauty  tells  its  progressive  tale  of  melancholy  interest 
to  the  few  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  events  of 
her  life.  Little,  however,  is  now  remembered  in  England  of 
this  queen  beyond  the  bare  outline  facts,  that  she  was  a 
princess  of  Modena,  the  consort  of  a  dethroned  and  most 
unpopular  sovereign,  and  the  mother  of  the  disinherited 
prince  to  whom  the  world  applied  the  contemptuous  epithet 
of  ^'  the  Pretender.**  The  conjugal  tenderness  of  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  of  PhiUppa,  is  deservedly 
appreciated;  the  maternal  devotion  of  Margaret  of  Anjoii« 
the  patience  of  the  long-suffering  Katharine  of  Arragon,  have 
received  their  due  meed  of  praise,  for  they  have  become  mat- 
ter of  history ;  but  the  personal  annals  of  Mary  of  Modena, 
for  obvious  reasons,  has  never  been  given  to  the  world.  Bold, 
indeed,  would  have  been  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  who 
should  have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
faithful  consort  of  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Stuart 
kings. 

Among  the  princesses  who  have  worn  the  crown-matri- 
monial of  England,  many  have  been  bom  in  a  more  elevated 
rank  than  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena,  but  few  could  boast  of 
a  more  illustrious  descent  than  she  claimed  as  the  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Este.  That  family,  so  &mous  in  the  page  of 
history,  derives  its  name  from  tiie  city  of  Est^,  near  the 
Etiganean  hills,  between  Verona  and  Padua,  and  surely  no 
name  is  associated  with  nobler  themes  of  interest  than  the 
line  of  heroes,  of  whom  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante  have 
sung:  more  than  once  did  they  repel  the  progress  of  the 
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fiefodoas  hordes  of  baifbaiians^  vho  came  prepared  to  rayage 
the  fidr  fields  of  Italy.  Forestos  of  Este^  the  immediate 
ancestor  of  Mary  Beatnoe  of  Modena^  was^  in  the  year  452^ 
CTftnwted  with  the  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  relieve 
AqniHea.  He  met  and  put  to  flight  16^000  of  Attila's  terrible 
Hunsy  and  he  continaed  to  defy  and  hold  the  mighty  bar- 
barian at  bay^  tiU^  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  soldiers^ 
he  was  drawn  into  an  ambush^  where,  it  is  believed,  he  was 
skua  by  Attics  own  hand.  His  son  Acarinns  more  than 
equalled  his  father's  fame^  and  with  better  fc«tnne  maintained 
the  fireedmn  of  his  country  for  a  mnch  longer  period,  till  he 
too  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  blood.^  Poetry  and  romance 
have,  perhaps,  scattered  their  flowers  among  the  traditionary 
glories  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  the  line,  but  those  garlands 
were  the  votive  offerings  of  the  grateful  chroniders  and  im- 
mortal bards  of  Italy,  who,  in  every  age  from  remote  antiquity, 
found  tiieir  noblest  patrons  in  the  chivalric  and  munificent 
princes  of  the  house  of  Este.  No  family  in  Europe  has, 
indeed,  oontribnted  more  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  by 
liberal  encoaragement  of  Uteratnre  and  the  fine  arts. 

Our  sovereign  lady  queen  Victoria  is  the  representative  of 
the  dder  branch  of  this  illustrious  stock,  which,  in  the  year 
1000,  dividied  itfto  two  distinct  houses,  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  the  reigning  prince  Azo,  marquess  of  Tuscany 
and  Lignria,  wHii  Hae  heiress  of  the  wealthy  Bavarian  family 
of  Wolf  or  Guelph,  when  the  eldest  of  his  two  sons,  by  this 
aUiance,  took  the  name  and  estates  of  his  Oerman  mother; 
the  younger  became  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Este 
in  Italy,  and  his  descendants  reigned  over  the  united  duchies 
of  Femnra  and  Modena.  Alphonso  II.  dying  in  the  year 
1598  without  issue,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  his  kins- 
man, Cssar  d^Este ;  but  pope  Clement  YIII.,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  Ferrara  was  a  fief  of  the  papal  empire,  seized 
on  that  territory,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.'  After  the 
loss  of  this  fidrest  jewel  in  the  ducal  coronet,  the  r^resenta- 
tive  of  the  Italian  line  of  Este  was  only  recognised  in  Europe 

>  History  of  the  Hoom  of  Este,  dedicated  to  Maiy  Beatrice^  dochess  of  York 

«IWd. 
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as  duke  of  Modena.  This  territozy  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Tuscany  and  Luoca^  on  the  north  by  the  duchy  of  Mantua^ 
on  the  east  by  Bologna  and  the  papal  dominions,  and  on  the 
west  by  Panna;  it  is  about  fifty-six  English  miles  in  lengthy 
and  thirty-six  in  breadth.^  It  is  a  fiair  and  fruitful  district, 
abounding  in  com  and  wine.  The  duke,  though  a  vassal  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  is  absolute  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  ftther  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  Alphonso  d'Este,  duke 
of  Modena,  son  of  Francisco  the  Great  and  Maria  Famese. 
Her  mother,  Laura  Martinoszi,  claimed  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  a  Roman  lady,  being  the  daughter  of  count  Hiero- 
nimo  Martinozzi  da  Fano,  a  Boman  nobleman  of  ancient 
family,  and  Mai^aret,  fourth  sister  of  the  famous  minister  of 
France,  cardinal  Mazarine.  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  d^Este 
was  the  first  fruit  of  this  marriage ;  she  was  a  seven  months' 
child,  bom  prematurdy  in  the  ducal  palace,  October  the  5th, 
1658.'  The  name  of  Beatrice  was  given  her  in  honour  of 
St.  Beatrice,  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Este,  whose  spiritual 
patroness  she  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be.  According  to  the 
legendary  superstitions  of  Modena,  this  royal  saint  was  ac* 
customed  to  knock  at  the  palace  gate  three  days  before  the 
death  of  every  member  of  the  ducal  &mily.'  A  runaway 
knock  from  some  mischief-loving  urchin  may  probably  have 
frightened  more  than  one  of  the  princely  race  of  Este  out  of 
several  years  of  life,  from  having  been  constraed  into  one  of 
the  ominous  warnings  of  holy  St.  Beatrice. 

The  city  of  Modena  claims  the  honour  of  the  birth  of 
Tasso,  of  Corr^gio,  and  the  imperial  general  Montecuculi. 
A  daughter  of  that  house  was  educated  with  the  young  Maiy 
Beatrice,  and  remained  during  life  unalterably  attached  to 
her  fortunes,  through  good  and  ill.  ''  The  father  of  Maiy 
Beatrice,^^  says  a  contemporary  historian,^  '^  was  a  prince  who 

^  The  dty  of  Modezm  was  the  andentlfiffiiiaof  the  Bjonaam,  so  much  extoDed 
by  the  ancient  writen  for  its  wealth  and  grandeur  befine  the  injnries  it  reoeiyed 
while  Dedns  Brutus  was  beneged  there  by  Marc  Antony.  During  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  of  the  place,  carrier-pigeons  were  used  by  the  consul  Hertius  to 
convey  intelligenoe,  and  to  this  day  there  is  a  fiunous  breed  of  pigeons  in  Modena. 
trained  to  convey  letters. — Keysler.  ^  Leti  Teatro  Britannica. 

'  EncydopsBdia  Britannica.  ^  Leti, 
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would  have  been^  without  doubt^  an  ornament  among  the 
sovereigns  of  his  age^  if  hard  fortune  had  not  fettered  his 
talents  in  the  cruel  chains  of  the  gout^  which  drcumsoribed 
his  reign  to  four  years  of  continued  pain ;  during  which  *  his 
greatest  consolation/  as  he  himself  affirmed^  'was  that  of 
having  married  a  ladj  who  appeared  bom  to  bring  comfort  to 
his  afflictions/''^  It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  Alphonso  that 
he  had  chosen  a  c(»isort  from  a  rank  not  too  much  elevated 
to  prevent  her  from  being  skilled  in  one  of  the  most  valuable 
attributes  of  woman  in  domestic  life^ — ^the  sweet  and  tender 
office  of  a  nurse.  The  duchess  Laura  manifested  so  much 
compassion  and  affectionate  consideration  for  her  suffering 
lord,  that  he  never  heard  bom  her  lips  a  word  that  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  that  she  was  displeased  at  being  the  wife 
of  a  prince  who  was  generally  confined  to  his  bed.  Worn 
out  with  the  acuteness  of  his  agonizing  malady^  he  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  his  two  infant  children,  Francis 
n.,  his  successor,  and  Mary  Beatrice,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent biography,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  duchess,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  regency  of  Modena  during  the  long  minority 
of  his  infimt  successor  Francisco,  who  was  two  years  younger 
than  Mary  Beatrice. 

Prince  Bdnaldo  d'Este,  afterwards  cardinal  d'Este,  the 
younger  brother  of  Alphonso,  was  appointed  as  the  state 
guardian  of  the  children,  and  associated  with  the  widowed 
duchess  in  the  care  of  their  education,  but  all  the  power  was 
in  her  hands.'  The  princely  orphans  were  early  trained  to 
habits  of  virtue  and  reUgion  by  their  mother :  so  fearful  was 
she  of  injuring  their  characters  by  pernicious  indulgence,  that 
she  rather  enred  on  the  opposite  side,  by  exercising  too  stem 
a  rule  of  discipline  in  their  tender  infancy.  She  loved  them 
passionately,  but  she  never  excused  their  faults.  Both  were 
delicate  in  constitution,  but  she  never  allowed  them  to  relax 
their  studies,  or  the  frists  enjoined  by  the  church  of  which 
they  were  members,  on  that  accoont.    The  little  princess  had 

1  Lett  TMto  Britnmika. 
*  Inedited  Memoriali  of  Mazy  Beatrioe  d'Este,  in  ibe  Secret  Arduves  of  tho 
kingdom  of  France. 
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an  ixMuperabk  avarsioii  to  mmft  maigre,  but  her  mother,  who 
was  alwajTB  present  whea  the  childrea  took  their  loeals,  com- 
pelled her  to  eat  it^  notwithstaDding  her  rekiotaace  and  her 
tears.^  Maiy  Beatrice,  from  whoee  lipa  these  little  traits  of 
her  childhood  were  recorded  after  she  was  hersdf  a  paienl^ 
waa  wont  to  say,  ''that  the  dudiess  her  mother  considered 
this  sererity  as  her  dotjr ;  but,  for  her  own  part^  she  woidd 
not  imitate  it,  for  cm  £aat  days,  when  she  waa  compelled  to 
eat  of  the  fnaigre,  she  always  left  the  table  in  tears,  and  she 
wished  not  for  her  diildren  to  regard  any  observance  con- 
nected with  their  religion  in  so  painful  a  Ught,  but  rather  to 
perform  those  little  sacrifices  of  inclination  aa  voluntaiy  acts 
of  obedience/'^  Her  mother  forbade  sweetmeats  and  cakes 
to  be  given  to  her  and  the  little  duke  her  brother,  lest  such 
indulgenoes  should  create  a  propensity  to  gluttony;  but  that 
these  orders  were  frequently  broken  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  Mary  Beatrice,  when  discussiog  this  matter,  also  in  after- 
years,  said, ''  I  advised  my  son  and  daughter  not  to  eat  sweet- 
meats and  cakes,  but  I  did  not  forbid  them,  well  knowing 
that  these  things  would  then  have  been  given  them  by  stealth, 
which  it  is  not  always  possiUe  to  prevent;  and  this  would 
have  accustomed  them  to  early  habits  of  concealment  and 
petty  artifice,  perhaps  of  fisJsehood/'* 

The  duchess  of  Mod^ia  discouraged  eveiy  symptom  of 
weakness  and  pusillanimity  in  her  children^  considering  audi 
propensities  very  derogatory  to  persons  who  are  bom  in 
an  devated  station.  Those  who  conduct  the  education  of 
princes  can  never  plaoe  too  mwdi  importance  on  rendering 
them,  habitually,  insensible  to  fear*  Intrepidity  and  sdtf- 
possession  in  seasons  of  peril  are  always  expected  from  royalty. 
The  greatest  regnal  talents  and  the  most  exalted  virtue  wiU 
not  atone  to  the  multitude  for  want  of  physical  courage  in  a 
king  or  queen.  When  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  little  child,  she 
was  frightened  at  the  chimney-sweepers  who  came  to  draw  the 
chimney  of  her  nursery;  her  mother  made  them  come  quite 

^  Inediied  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrioo  d'Esta,  in  the  Secret  Archives  of  the 
.  Iringdfwn  of  France. 
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dose  to  her^  to  oonvince  lier  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.* 
The  yottng  duke  was  compelled  to  study  so  hard,  that  it  was 
rqiresented  to  the  duchess-regent  that  his  health  was  injured 
by  such  dose  application,  and  that  his  delicate  constitution  re- 
quired more  recreation  and  relaxation.  H^  ^ qpfy  ^^as  that  of 
a  Boman  mother :  **  Better  that  I  should  have  no  wcfn,  than 
a  son  without  wit  and  merit  I'''  One  day,  when  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  repeating  her  daily  devotional  exercise,  she  missed 
cue  of  the  verses  in  the  BenedicUe ;  and  as  she  continued  to 
do  so  every  time  die  was  made  to  repeat  that  psalm,  the 
dndKss  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears,*  Their  uncle,  prince 
Binaldo  d'Este,  asked  the  two  children  whether  they  liked 
best  to  command  or  to  obey?  The  yom^  duke  said,  boldly, 
''he  should  like  best  to  command/'  the  princess  replied, 
meekly,  "  that  she  liked  better  to  obey.''  Thdr  undo  told 
them  ''it  was  well  that  each  preferred  doing  that  which  was 
most  suitable  tp  their  respective  vocations,'^  alluding  to  the 
duke's  position  as  a  reigning  prince,  and  probaMy  not  antid- 
pating  for  Mary  Beatrice  a  loftier  destiny  than  wedding  one 
of  the  nobles  of  his  court.  Her  own  desire  was  to  embrace 
a  rdigious  life.  Her  governess,  to  whom  she  was  passionatdy 
attached,  quitted  her  when  die  was  only  nine  years  old  to 
enter  a  ctmyeat,  Mary  Beatrice  bewailed  her  loss  with  bitter 
tears,  till  she  was  sent  to  the  same  convent  to  finish  her 
education.  She  found  herself  much  happier  under  the  guid- 
ance  al  the  Carmelite  rasters  than  she  had  been  in  the  dueal 
palace,  where  nothing  leas  than  absdute  periiection  was  ex- 
pected by  her  mother  in  every  thing  she  said  and  did.  There 
is,  withal,  in  the  heart  ci  every  young  female  of  sensibility^ 
a  natural  craving  for  that  sympathy  and  affectionate  inter- 
course which  ought  ever  to  subsist  between  a  mother  and 
her  daughter.  The  duchess  of  Modeua  k>ved  her  children 
devotedly,  but  she  never  caressed  tiaem,  cat  treated  them  with 
those  endearments  which  t^ider  parents  delist  to  lavish  on 
their  offspring.^     Mary  Beatrice  often  spoke^  in  after-years^ 

■  MS.  HemorialB  of  the  qpeea  of  Jaam  II.  hy  a  nw  of  ChaiHot^  ia  the  Seerat 
Archivei  of  Fraaot. 

'lUa.  siUd.  ^Ihid. 
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of  the  stem  discipline  to  which  she  had  been  sabjected  in 
childhood^  with  the  observation^  ''  that  she  liked  not  to  keep 
her  children  at  so  awfdl  a  distance  from  her  as  she  had  been 
kept  by  her  mother^  as  she  wished  her  daughter  to  regard  her 
as  a  friend  and  companion^  one  to  whom  she  could  confide 
every  thought  of  her  heart/' 

The  mode  of  life  pursued  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  convent^ 
the  peculiar  style  of  readings  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  that 
was  excited  among  the  doistered  votaresses  by  dwelling  on 
the  lives  of  female  saints  and  royal  vii^ins  who  consecrated 
themselves  in  the  morning  flower  of  life  to  the  service  of  GM^ 
had  the  natural  e£Pect  of  imbuing  her  youthfrd  mind  with 
mysticism  and  spiritual  romance.  There  was  an  aunt  of 
Mary  Beatrice^  scarcely  fifteen  years  older  than  herself^  in 
the  same  convent^  to  whom  she  was  very  tenderly  attached. 
This  princess,  who  was  her  fiither's  youngest  sister  by  a  second 
marriage,  was  preparing  herself  to  take  the  veil,  and  Mary 
Beatrice  was  desirous  of  professing  herself  at  the  same  time. 
Very  rarely,  however,  does  it  happen  that  a  princess  is  privi- 
l^ed  to  choose  her  own  path  in  life :  the  death  of  Anne 
Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  proved  the  leading  cause  of  linking 
the  destiny  of  this  young  innocent  recluse,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  veils  and  rosaries,  with  that  of  the  most  ill-fiited 
prince  of  the  luckless  house  of  Stuart,  James  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  the  second  king  of  Great  Britain  of  that  name. 
The  youthful  career  of  this  prince,  though  by  no  means  so 
£euQuliar  to  the  general  reader  as  that  of  his  brother,  Charles  11., 
is  scarcely  less  replete  with  events  and  situations  of  stirring 
interest.^  He  was  bom  at  St.  James's-palace,  October  14, 
1638,  at  midnight.  When  only  nine  years  old,  he  marched 
by  his  royal  father's  side  in  the  front  of  the  line  of  battle  at 
Edgehill,  and  stood  the  opening  volley  of  the  rebels'  cannon 
as  boldly  as  any  gentleman  there.  He  vras  not  thirteen  when 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentaiy  forces  at  the  sur- 
render of  Oxford,  in  June  1646.     The  next  day  sir  Thomas 

^  Ab  it  18  perfectly  impomble  to  compTMi  these  within  the  hmits  of  the  few 
pages  that  ooold  be  devoted  to  a  dosely  abridged  snmmaiy  of  the  leading  erents 
of  his  life  before  he  became  the  husband  of  Maiy  of  Modena»  I  have  decided  on 
pfohUahing  a  separate  Tolmne,  to  be  entitled  The  Early  Pays  of  James  II. 
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EairfiEOLy  the  oommander  of  the  roundhead  ormj,  came  with 
the  other  leaders  to  pay  him  a  Tisdt.  Cromwell^  who  was 
among  them,  thought  proper  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand ;  and 
this  was  the  more  remarkable^  as  he  was  the  only  person  by 
whom  that  mark  of  homage  was  o£Pered  to  the  captive  prince. 
James  was  conducted  to  London  under  a  strong  guard. 
Within  four  miles  of  the  metropolis^  he  was  met  by  the  earl 
of  Northumberland^  and  committed  to  his  custody.  All  his 
old  attached  servants  were  then  dismissed  by  the  order  of 
parham^it,  not  even  excepting  a  httle  dwarf^  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond,  and  whom  he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  retain ; 
after  this  preliminary^  he  was  conducted  to  St.  James's-palace, 
where  he  found  his  sister^  the  princess  Elizabeth^  and  his  Uttle 
brother  Gloucester.  His  adventures  while  a  prisoner  in  his 
natal  palace,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  effected  his  escape 
to  Holland^  are  like  the  progressive  scenes  in  a  stirring  drama. 
While  in  France^  James  withstood  the  attempts  of  his 
mother  to  compel  him  to  forsake  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  England,  with  unswerving  firmness.  In  the  year  1652  he 
offered  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  royalist  army^  under  the 
banner  of  Turenne,  during  the  dvil  war  in  France  which 
succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the  Fronde.  It  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  succeeded  in  borrowing  three  hundred  pistoles 
tar  his  outfit.  James  fought  by  the  side  of  Turenne  on  the 
terrible  day  of  the  Barricades  de  St.  Antoine,  and  was  exposed 
to  great  peril  in  the  assault.^  On  this  and  other  occasions  of 
peculiar  danger,  the  princely  volunteer  gave  proo&  of  such 
daring  intrepidity  and  coolness,  that  his  illustrious  commander 
was  wont  to  say,  "  That  if  any  man  in  the  world  were  bom 
without  fear,  it  was  the  duke  of  York.'^  His  keen  sight  and 
quick  powefs  of  observation  were  of  signal  service  to  Turenne^ 
who  was  accustomed  to  call  him  ^^hia  eyes.^^  So  high  an 
opinion  did  that  experienced  chief  form  of  his  mihtary  talents, 
that  one  day,  pointing  to  him,  he  said  to  the  other  officers  of 
his  staff,  "  That  young  prince  will  one  day  make  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  the  age.''  A  bond  of  more  powerful 
interest  than  the  friendships  of  this  world  united  the  princely 
'  James's  History  of  his  own  Gampaigns. 
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Yolnnteer  and  his  accompUflhed  master  in  &e  art  of  war^ — 
thejr  were  of  the  same  religion.  Torenne  and  the  duke  of 
York  vere  perhapa  the  only  Protestants  of  high  rank  in  the 
royalist  army.  History  would  probably  ha^e  tdid  a  £Edrer 
tale  of  both,  if  they  had  adhered  to  their  early  opinions. 

James  was  in  his  twenty-first  year  when  he  commenced 
his  second  campaign  as  a  lieutenant-general;  he  was  the 
youngest  officer  of  that  rank  in  the  French  service^  and  the 
most  distinguished.  His  great  talent  was  as  aa  engineer. 
At  the  siege  of  Mousson,  where  he  was  at  work  with  his 
company  in  the  ditch  of  the  envelope,  under  the  great  tower, 
a  storm  blew  away  their  blinds,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the 
Tiew  of  those  on  the  ramparts.  ''Yet  all  of  us,''  says  h^ 
''  were  so  busily  employed  picking  our  way,  the  ditch  being 
full  of  dirt  and  watar,  that  not  one  single  man  obserred  that 
the  Uind  was  ruined,  and  we  consequently  in  open  view,  tiU 
we  were  gotten  half  our  way,  and  then  one  of  our  company 
prc^KMcd  that  we  should  return;  to  which  I  well  remember 
I  would  not  consent,  urging  that  since  we  wero  got  so  £ur 
onward,  the  danger  was  equaL  So  we  continued  going  on, 
but  in  all  the  way  we  were  thus  exposed  not  one  shot  was 
fired  at  us,  at  which  we  were  much  surprised.  After  the 
town  surrendered,  the  govem<»r  informed  us,  '  that  being  him- 
self on  the  wall,  and  knowing  me  by  my  star,  he  forbad  his 
men  to  fire  upon  the  company.'  ^'^ 

A  very  fine  three-quarter  length  <»riginal  portrait  of  this 
prince  in  the  royal  gallery  at  YersaiUes,  represents  him  such 
as  he  was  at  that  time,  and  certainly  he  must  have  been  one 
of  the  handsomest  young  cavaliers  of  the  age.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  light,  graceful  armour  of  the  period,  with  a  Vandyke 
falling  collar,  bareheaded,  and  his  fine  forehead  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  with  the  natural  adornment  of  rich  flowing  ringlets 
of  beautiful  chestnut  hair,  a  little  disheveUed,  as  if  blown  by 
the  wind,  instead  of  the  formal  disguising  periwig  with  which 
we  are  familiar  in  his  more  maturo  portraits  and  medals.  In 
the  Versailles  portrait  James  is  in  the  first  glory  of  manhood, 
full  of  spirit  and  grace :  his  features,  at  that  time  uniiqnred 
*  Joanal  of  Jaaei  IL 
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by  tke  raTBgei  of  the  simallpozy  are  bold,  bat  retain  the  soflU 
ness  of  yooth ;  ttte  ejres  are  large,  daA,  aad  ezpreaaiye^  the 
lips  full  and  red^  and  the  natural  faimeas  of  his  oomplmon 
embrowned  with  a  warm  healthfiil  tint  This  portrait  bears 
a  strong  likenesfl  to  his  dau^ter  Maiy  at  the  same  period 
of  life. 

When  the  lojral  EngKah  brothers  were,  in  1655,  in  conae- 
qoenoe  of  the  treatj  between  Mazarine  and  Cromwell,  ex* 
eluded  by  name  ficom  France,  James  resigned  his  command, 
having  served  four  hard  campaigiiB  under  Turenne.  He  was 
offered  the  post  of  captain-general  in  the  army  in  Piedmont, 
of  which  the  duke  of  Modeoa,  the  grandfi&ther  of  Mazy 
Seatrioe,  was  the  generalissimo,  but  his  brother  Charles  for- 
bad him  to  accept  it.  It  was  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Charles  that  James  reluctantly  entered  the  Spanish 
service,  in  which  he  also  distinguished  himself,  especially  in 
the  dreadful  battle  among  the  sandhills  before  Dunkirk,  where 
he  and  his  British  brigade  of  exiled  cavaliers  were  opposed  to 
the  Gromwellian  English  troops/ 

^  When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  ooneR  the  tog  of  war.'* 

James  performed  prodigies  of  unayailing  valour  that  day ;  and 
finally^  at  the  head  of  twenty  men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
two  regiments  he  commanded^  cut  his  way  through  the  French 
battalions  to  the  village  of  Zudcote.*  How  incredible  would  it 
have  appeared  to  those  who  fought  under  the  banner  of  the 
princely  knight-errant,  and  witnessed  his  fearless  exposure  of 
his  person  on  so  many  occasions  that  day,  as  well  as  during 
his  four  campaigns  under  Turenne,  if  any  one  had  predicted 
that  the  injustice  of  a  faction  in  his  own  country  would  ever 
succeed  in  throwing  a  stigma  on  his  courage  I  The  ardent 
bve  which  he  bore  to  his  native  land,  and  the  lingering  hope 
entertained  by  him  that  he  might  one  day  be  able  to  devote 
his  talents  to  her  service,  prevented  James  from  accepting  the 
brilliant  offers  that  were  made  to  him  by  the  court  of  Spain 
in  the  commencement*  of  the  year  1660.  These  hopes  were 
soon  afterwards  realized,  when  England  called  home  her 
banished  princes  at  the  Bestoratiooi,  and  he  shared  in  the 

^Joanna  of  Jamei'iGMqpgM.  >  Uft  of  Jamei  IL 
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raptorons  wdoome  with  which  all  ranks  of  people  united  in 
hailing  the  public  entrance  of  his  royal  brother  into  London 
on  the  29th  of  May. 

Jameses  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde^  was  unfortunate  in 
every  respect.  It  had  the  effect  of  involving  him  in  the  un- 
popularity of  her  father^  Clarendon^  and  of  entailing  upon  him 
the  enmity  of  Buckingham^  Bristol^  Shaftesbury^  and  the  rest 
of  that  party^  who,  fieaicying  that  James  would  one  day  avenge 
his  father-in-laVs  injuries  on  them,  were  unremitting  in 
their  efforts  to  deprive  him  of  the  royal  succession.  Clarendon 
appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  James's  conduct  to  his 
daughter,  and  always  speaks  of  the  domestic  happiness  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  as  a  contrast  to  the  conjugal  infelicity  of 
the  king  and  queen.  James  was  an  un&ithAil,  but  not  an 
unkind  husband,  and  the  duchess  was  too  wise  to  weaiy  him 
with  jealousy.  How  merrily  they  hved  may  be  inferred  from 
some  little  circumstances  recorded  by  Pepys,  who  notices  in 
his  diary,  ''that  he  came  one  day  into  a  room  at  WhitehaU, 
whence  the  chairs  and  tables  had  been  removed,  and  surprised 
the  duke  of  York  sitting  with  his  duchess  and  her  ladies  on 
the  hearth-rug,  playing  at  the  old  Christmas  game  '  I  love 
my  love  with  an  A,'  &c.,  with  great  glee  and  spirit.''* 

While  James  occupied  the  post  of  lord  admiral  of  England, 
his  attention  was  bestowed,  not  only  on  every  branch  of  naval 
science,  but  in  the  foundation  and  encomragement  of  colonies 
in  three  different  quarters  of  the  globe;  namely,  in  Hin- 
dostan,  at  Long  Island  in  America,  which  was  called  in 
honour  of  him  New  York,  and  others  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
These  all  became  sources  of  wealth  and  national  prosperity  to 
England.  The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  was  exdtel :  they  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  British  merchants  from 
the  trade  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indiesi,  as  well  as  to 
usurp  to  themselves  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.     They  com- 

^  The  particQlan  of  JameB's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  darendon  have 
been  already  lelated  in  the  memoir  of  his  royal  mother,  Henrietta  Haria»  vd.  v. 
pp.  424  to  442. 

s  This  childish  game  merely  condsts  in  »  aeries  of  droll  alLiterationB,  as,  '  I  love 
my  love  with  an  A,  because  be  is  amiable;  I  hate  him  witb  an  A,  becaose  he  is 
aTaruaons;  he  took  me  to  the  sign  of  the  Angel,  and  treated  me  with  apples ; 
his  name  is  Alfred  Arnold,  and  be  lives  at  Aldborongb.'  Hie  next  person  takes 
the  letter  B,  and  all  in  turn  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
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mitted  aggreniomi  on  the  ixi£EUit  colonies  founded  by  the 
duke  of  York,  and  lie  preyailed  on  his  brother  to  allow  him  to 
do  battle  with  them  in  person  on  the  seas.  His  skill  and 
Taloor  achieved  the  most  signal  triumph  over  the  fleets  of 
Holland  that  had  ever  been  attained  by  those  of  England. 
This  memorable  battle  was  fought  on  the  Srd  of  June^  1666, 
off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  the  brilliant  success  was  con- 
sidered mainly  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  the  naval 
signals  and  the  line  of  battle  at  sea^  which  had  been  dis- 
covered by  the  naval  genius  of  the  duke  of  York.  Eighteen 
great  ships  of  the  Dutch  were  taken  or  burnt,  and  but  one 
ship  lost  of  the  British  navy.  The  chief  slaughter  was  on 
board  the  duke's  own  ship,  especially  around  his  person,  for 
^e  Mends  he  loved  best  were  slain  by  his  side,  and  he  was 
covered  with  their  blood.  These  were  lord  Muskerry  and 
Charles  Berkeley,  (lord  Falmouth).  They  were  well  avenged, 
for  James  instantly  ordered  all  his  guns  to  fire  into  the  hull 
of  Opdam  the  Dutch  admiral's  ship :  at  the  third  shot  she 
blew  up.  The  parliament  voted  James  a  present  of  60,0001., 
as  a  testimonial  for  the  great  servicehe  had  performed.  The 
maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  on  account 
of  the  peril  to  which  the  duke  of  York  had  been  exposed  in 
the  late  fight,  wrung  firom  Charles  a  promise  that  he  should 
not  go  into  battle  again.  The  nation  united  in  this  feeling, 
for  James  was  then  the  idol  of  his  country.  If  his  earnest 
representations  had  been  heeded  by  Charles  and  his  short- 
sighted ministers,  the  insult  that  was  offered  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  aggression  on  the  ships  at  Chatham  in  the  year 
1667,  would  never  have  taken  place.* 

The  events  of  the  next  five  years  cast  abUght  over  the  rest  of 
James's  life.   All  his  children  died  but  the  two  daughters  who 

^  The  poverty  of  the  crown  led  to  paltry  ezpediente  in  the  way  of  retraoch- 
mentik  Ttte  large  ahipa  were  laid  np.  James  vehemently  protested  against  the 
meume,  as  an  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas ;  and  he  predicted 
that  the  Dutch  would  insult  the  ootust,  and  j^nnder  the  maritime  oonnties.  His 
cifajeetioni  were  over-mled.  The  distresses  caused  by  the  plague  and  the  fire  pre- 
vented the  mercWmfa  from  lending  money  to  the  government  to  pay  the  seamen's 
wages;  the  crown  was  paralysed  by  a  debt  of  900«000^  and  for  want  of  natural 
•Billies,  the  meamre  deprecated  by  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  crown  was 
adopted.    The  zemlt  left  a  stain  on  the  annals  of  Gharlea  IL's  government. 
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were  sabneqaeDtly  to  faring  his  grey  hairs  wit&  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  His  wife,  Anne  HjAe,  on  her  death-bed  declared  her- 
self a  Boman-catholic,  and  he  soon  after  withdrew  himself 
from  the  communion  of  the  chnich  of  England ;  nor  conld 
any  representations  of  the  impolicy  of  his  condnct,  or  his 
royal  brother's  entreaties,  induce  him  to  appear  again  in  the 
chapel-rojral.  It  is  a  remarkable  bat  well-authentioated  feet, 
that  about  this  time  he  became  honourably  attached  to  akdy 
who  was  a  firm  member  of  the  church  of  England,  Susanna 
Armine,  the  widow  of  sir  Henry  Bellasys^  whom  he  was  most 
anxious  to  marry,  although  she  had  not  only  resisted  all  his 
attempts  to  convert  her  to  his  new  creed,  but  was  even  sup^ 
posed  to  have  shaken  some  of  his  recently  imbibed  opinions 
by  the  force  of  her  arguments.  Lady  Bellasys  was  by  no 
means  beautiful;  her  great  charm  consisted  in  her  fine  un- 
derstanding and  captivating  manners.  James,  who  was  aware 
that  his  attentions  might  be  misconstrued  by  the  world,  gave 
her  a  written  promise  of  marriage,  lest  her  reputation  should 
suffer  fix)m  the  frequency  of  his  visits;^  few  alliances,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  less  suitable  for  the  heir  of  the  realm 
than  this,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  die  heir  of  a  Catholic 
house,  and  her  late  husband  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  while 
in  a  state  of  inebriation. 

When  the  king  heard  of  his  brother's  romantic  attachment 
to  this  lady,  he  was  extremely  provoked,  and  after  expostulat- 
ing roughly  with  him  on  the  subject,  told  him  "  It  was  intoler- 
able that  he  should  think  of  playing  the  fool  again  at  his  age,'' 
in  allusion  to  his  impolitic  marriage  with  Anne  Hyde.  James, 
like  a  true  lover,  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  to 
the  woman  whom  he  esteemed  for  her  virtues,  and  loved  for 
her  mental  endowments,  rather  than  for  her  external  graces, 
and  would  not  give  her  up.  Lady  Bellasys  proved  herself 
worthy  of  the  attachment  she  had  inspired,  for  when  she  found 
that  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  York  were  likely  to  suflfer  on 
account  of  his  engagement  with  her,  she  voluntarily  resigned 
him,  conditioning  only  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  retain 
a  copy  of  his  solemn  promise  of  marriage  properly  attested.^ 
^  Ckxmt  Hamittoo.    Bnniet.    JameGon.  *J«neioiu 
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This  die  owed  to  her  repuUttoo,  having  no  mind  to  be  dassed 
with  Arabella  ChnichiU,  or  any  oth^  conat  mifltreas.  King 
Charies,  perceiving  that  his  brother's  desire  of  domestie  hap* 
piiiess  would  lead  him  into  a  second  marrmge  incompatible 
with  his  position  as  the  heir  of  the  crown^  engaged  him  in  a 
matrimonial  treaty  with  the  ardidacfaeas  €t  Insprack^  although, 
as  a  Catholic  princess,  the  idea  of  sach  an  alliance  for  the 
duke  of  York  was  highly  nnpopnlar. 

Immediately  after  James's  second  victory  over  Ae  Dutch 
fleets  at  Solefaay,  and  while  the  royal  admiral  was  yet  on  the 
sea,  camd  the  news  from  sir  Bernard  GhacoignCy  the  Britirii 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  that  the  treaty  of  marriage  with  die 
aididuchess  of  Inqpruck  was  concluded,  and  nolU»g  more 
was  required  than  for  his  royal  highness  to  send  an  ambas^ 
sador-extraordinary  to  marry  her  as  his  proxy,  and  bring  her 
home.  James  made  choice  of  his  £Ekithfiil  friend  and  servant, 
Henry  Mordaont,  earl  of  Peterborough.  That  gallant  old 
cavaHer  has  teft  a  copious  and  very  amusing  account  of  his 
pBOoeedings^  and  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  with  which  he 
found  himself  beset  in  the  execution  of  his  delicate  commis- 
sion of  obtaining  a  second  consort  for  his  royal  friend,  the 
heir-presumptive  of  the  realm.'  ^'  The  earl  of  Peterborough 
did  at  that  time  attend  the  duke  in  his  own  ship ;  he  had 
b^en  with  him  the  whole  expedition,  and  was  particularly  par- 
tuapant  in  all  the  honours  and  hazards  of  that  bloody  battl^ 
[of  Solebay,]  wherein  liie  noble  eari  of  Sandwich  lost  his  life, 
and  so  many  brave  gentlemen  of  eitiier  party.  And  from  this 
fleet  it  was  he  commanded  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  repair 
to  tiie  king,  and  entreat  his  orders  to  the  ministers  for  prepar- 
ing moneys,  instructions,  and  instruments,  that  mi^t  enable 

^  In  the  Genealogies  of  the  Mordannt  Family^  written  by  himselt— «  book  of 
wlueh  fi)iir-and*twenty  copiee  only  were  printed  for  private  use.  Of  these,  the 
only  one  that  I  have  been  able  to  trace  ia  in  the  Herald's  college :  throngh  the 
coarteay  of  sir  Charles  G.  Toong,  Garter  king-of-arms,  I  have  been  enabled  to 
gather  from  this  preclons  tome  much  valuable  information  relating  to  the  second 
maniage  of  Jamea  IL,  tiien  dnke  of  York,  with  Mary  Beatrice  Ekanora  d'Bste 
aiVo&OB,  which,  together  with  the  anecdotes  that  were  recorded  from  her  owa 
verbal  oommimioations  by  the  nmis  of  Chaillot,  in  the  inedited  fragments  in  the 
arehivee  of  the  kingdom  of  FraDoe»  enable  me  to  give  partknlacB  of  this  royal 
wxAng  and  wedding  which  have  never  before  appeaxed  in  history. 
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him  to  proceed  on  his  journey  in  order  to  bring  home  the 
princess.'^  So  many  intrigaes,  however^  crossed  the  appoint- 
ment at  home,  that  it  was  not  till  March,  1673,  that  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  was  allowed  to  embark  with  his  suite  on  this 
errand.  He  was  entrusted  with  jeweb  fieom  his  royal  hi^- 
ness's  cabinet  to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  intended  as  a  present 
for  the  princess.  Those  jewels  were  worn  by  a  different  bride 
fiom  her  for  whom  they  were  destined  by  the  sailor  prince;, 
when  he  selected  them. 

The  empress  of  (xermany  had  ftllen  sick  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eren  before  she  breathed  her  last,  the  emperor  Leopold  I. 
determined  to  marry  the  afi&anced  consort  of  the  dvke  of 
York,  and  she  decided  on  accepting  him.  Sir  Bernard 
Gasooigne  succeeded  in  discoyering  this  arrangement  in  time 
to  prevent  the  further  mortification  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke's 
proxy  at  Vienna.  The  faithless  archduchess  had  intimated, 
by  way  of  consoling  James,  that  the  emperor  had  an  unmar* 
ried  sister,  whom  he  might,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  bestow  in 
marriage  on  his  royal  highness.'  James  took  no  notice  of 
this  hint,  but  wrote  to  his  fiiend,  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  to 
choose  a  wife  for  him  from  four  other  princesses  who  had 
been  proposed  to  him;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
see  or  become  acquainted  with  either  of  these  ladies  himself, 
he  entreated  his  lordship  to  use  his  utmost  diligence  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  them,  or  at  least  of  their  pictures^  with  a  full  and 
impartial  account  of  their  manners  and  dispositions.'  The 
first  on  the  Ust  was  the  widowed  duchess  of  Ouise,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  James's  maternal  unde,  Gaston  duke  of 
Orleans,  by  his  second  marriage :  she  was  most  particularly 
recommended  by  the  court  of  France.  The  next  was  the 
subject  of  the  present  biography,  the  only  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Modena.  It  is  said  by  Charles  II/s  historiographer,  Gregorio 
Leti,  that  this  princess  was  first  su^ested  by  queen  Catharine 
as  a  suitable  consort  for  her  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York : 
the  extreme  adndration  of  both  Charles  and  James  for  the 
person  of  her  beautiful  cousin,  Hortense  Mandni,  whom  she 

'  Letters  of  the  eari  of  ArliDgixm  and  rir  BeniazdOMooigne. 
*  Mordwint  GeneelogieB. 
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greatly  resembled,  might  have  had  some  influenoe  in  directing 
attention  to  her.     The  third  lady  in  James's  list  the  earl  of 
Peterborongh  calls  mademoiselle  de  Rais  ;^  the  fourth  was  the  * 
princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg. 

A  few  pages  must  here  be  devoted  to  the  rival  claims  of 
the  quartette ;  for  certainly^  since  the  sultan-like  requisitions 
of  Henry  YIII.  to  Francis  I.  and  his  ambassadors  for  a 
princess  worthy  of  the  honour  of  becoming  his  fourth  con. 
sort,  no  chapter  of  royal  wife-hunting  has  been  half  so  rich. 
No  chance  was  there  of  the  shrewd  old  cavalier^  whom  the 
duke  oi  York  had  entrusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  future 
happiness  or  misery  of  his  life,  making  a  blunder  in  the 
choice  of  the  lady,  so  excellent  a  judge  was  be  of  beauty, 
and  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  commis- 
sion he  had  undertaken.  "  This  was  a  great  trust/'  says  he, 
''  to  the  performance  whereof  were  requisite  both  honour  and 
discretion.  The  first,  to  render  uncanddered  all  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  proposed  to  bias  the  person  trusted 
against  the  interest  and  satisfiaction  of  his  master ;  and  the 
latter,  to  find  out  and  judge  what  might  be  most  expedient 
and  agreeable  to  his  true  humour  and  circumstances.''  The 
duchess  de  Quise  and  the  Wirtemberg  princess  both  resided 
at  Paris, — ^the  duchess  de  Ouise  at  her  own  house,  the  princess 
at  a  convent  in  Paris,  where  she  was  a  boarder.  The  duchess 
de  Ouise  the  earl  saw  at  court,  but  was  convinced  that  the 
duke  could  have  no  inclination  for  her,  as  she  was  low  and 
ill-shaped ;  and  though  she  had  much  reputation  for  innocence 
and  virtue,  her  constitution  was  too  feeble  for  there  being 
much  probability  of  her  bringing  the  duke  heirs,  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  chief  object  of  his  wishing  to  enter  into  a 
second  marriage.  All  the  favour  of  France,  therefore,  which 
the  earl  might  have  won  by  permitting  this  alliance,  would 
not  tempt  him  to  recommend  any  thing  that  appeared  con- 
trary to  the  trust  which  the  duke  had  reposed  in  him.'  The 
princess  of  Modena  the  earl  could  not  see,  as  she  was  in  her 
own  country ;  but  by  means  of  Mr.  Conn,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man, he  was  introduced  into  the  Conti  palace,  where  he  saw        ^ 

'  Perhaps  a  prinoeH  of  the  lioiue  of  Reofls.  '  Mordaant  Qeneakgiea. 
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hex  picture,  which  had  been  recently  painted  in  Italy  and  s^ott 
thither,  the  prinoeaa  de  Conti'  being  nearly  related  to  her. 
The  sight  of  this  portrait  aeems  to  have  almost  turned  the 
head  of  our  discreet  envoy,  and  must  be  described  in  his  own 
eloquent  words.  ^'  It  bore  the  appearance  of  a  young  creature 
about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  but  such  a  light  of  beauty,  such 
characters  of  ing^iuity  and  goodness,  as  convinced  the  earl 
that  he  had  found  his  mistress  and  the  fortune  of  England.' 
An  ill  picture  which,'^  his  excellency  goes  on  to  say,  ^'  he  saw 
of  mademoiselle  de  Bais,''  the  third  lady  in  the  duke  of  York's 
catalogue,  was  not,  of  course,  eelculated  to  eSace  the  impres- 
sion which  had  been  made  on  Ida  imagination  by  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  £Eur  young  flower  of  £s4e;  in  fact,  it  placed 
the  lady  at  such  discount,  that  he  did  not  consider  it  worth 
his  while  to  make  any  further  inquiries  about  her.  His 
whole  thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  princess  of  Modaaa, 
and  in  order  to  gain  some  information  touching  her  dbaracter, 
he  employed  his  finend,  Mr.  Conn,  to  arrange  such  a  meeting 
and  introduction  as  might  appear  accidental  with  the  abb^ 
Bicdni,  a  person  who  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  in- 
terests of  the  house  of  £ste  in  Paris.  This  interview  took 
place  in  the  cloisters  of  the  great  Charter-house,  in  Paris. 
After  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  the  three  dipl(Hnatists 
led  the  discourse  from  the  indiffer^at  topics  with  which  they 
b^an  their  conversation  to  the  affairs  of  England, — ^the  duke 
of  York  being  a  widower,  and  the  necessity  of  his  marrying 
again.  Then  they  discussed  the  various  princesses  that  the 
world  judged  prop^  for  so  illustrious  a  match,  and  the  earl 
took  occasion  to  inquire  ^^what  children  there  were  in  the 
house  of  Este?  '  Only  two,'  replied  Ricdni ;  ' a  son,  who  is 
the  reigning  duke,  as  yet  a  minor,  and  a  daughter  of  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.'  After  enlarging  on  the  many  excel- 
lences of  this  princess,"  pursues  the  earl,  '^he  endeavoured 
to  render  them  useless  to  us  by  saying,  ^that  the  duchess, 
her  mother,  but  more  strongly  her  own  inclination,  did  design 
her  for  a  religious  life,  apd  that  she  seemed  resolved  not  to 

^  Thk  lady  was  alao  a  Mandni,  skter  to  the  duchess  of  Modezia's  mother. 
'  Earl  of  Peterboroogh'a  Mordaont  Genealqpea. 
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many/  *"  This  intimation^  which  tiie  trusty  envoy  wag  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  report  to  the  duke  at  the  same  time 
that  he  informed  him  of  her  great  beauty,  and  the  high 
character  which,  from  all  quarters,  he  had  receiyed  of  the 
young  prineess,  appeared  for  the  present  to  put  all  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  out  of  the  question.  Then  the  duke  directed 
him  to  obtain  access  to  the  princess  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  who  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  brother  of  the  reigning  duke. 
Her  fiither  had  been  slain  in  the  wars,  and  her  mother  having 
retired  into  Flanders,  she  remained,  under  the  protection  of 
the  crown  of  France,  in  a  convent  in  Paris,  in  company  with 
several  ladies  of  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  great  services 
her  late  father  had  performed  in  France,  it  was  supposed  that, 
next  to  the  dudiess  de  Guise  and  the  young  princess  ctf  Modena, 
she  stood  the  best  chance  of  being  recommended  by  that  court 
as  a  consort  for  the  duke  ot  York. 

Through  the  good  ofSces  of  Gilbert  Talbot^  an  English 
ecclesiastic  of  h%h  rank,  and  an  acquaintance  of  her  con* 
feasor,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  obtaiiied  an  introduction  to 
this  lady,  who  was  persuaded  to  receive  a  visit  from  him  at 
the  grate  of  a  parlour,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette  of 
convents.  Notwithstanding  the  vivid  impression  which  the 
pictured  charms  of  the  young  lovely  d'Este  had  made  on  the 
old  cavalier,,  he  gives  a  highly  £Etvourable  report  of  the  princess 
Mary  Anne  of  Wirtembei^.  '*  She  was,''  says  he,  "  of  middle 
stature,  flair  complexion,  with  brown  hair  j  the  figure  of  her 
fiEu;e  turned  very  agreeably,  her  eyes  grey,  her  looks  grave 
but  sweet,  and  in  her  perscm  she  had  the  motions  of  a  person 
of  quality  and  well  bred ;  but,  above  all,  she  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  maid  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  of  a  healthful 
constitution,  likely  to  bring  strong  children,  such  as  might 
live  and  proiqf^er.  Although  there  was  much  modesty  in  her 
behaviour,  yet  she  was  not  scarce  of  her  discourse,  and  spoke 
well  and  pertinently  to  every  thing.''  In  short,  our  parudent 
ambassador,  believing  that,  excepting  the  prinoess  of  Modena^ 
he  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  thing  more  suitable  for 
the  personal  ohgect  of  his  inission  than  this  lady,  began  to  ^ 
^  The  earl  of  Feterborongh,  in  the  Mordaont  QeneelogieR. 
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inquire  what  fortune  might  be  expected  with  her;  but 
although  some  persons,  inclined  for  her^  did  give  out  that, 
one  way  or  other,  fifty  or  three  score  thousand  pounds  might 
be  expected,  he  could  not  find  any  reasonable  ground  on 
which  to  build  such  an  assurance.  Wisely  considering,  how- 
ever, that  money  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  importance  in  a  marriage  where  so  much  depended 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  lady,  he  made  such  representa- 
tions to  the  duke  that  his  royal  highness,  being  well  satisfied 
with  the  reports  that  he  had  heard  firom  other  quarters  of 
this  princess,  charged  him  to  proceed  in  his  visits  to  her,  and 
even  to  give  hopes  to  her  fiiends  that  he  might  soon  be  au- 
thorized to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  earl  obeyed,  and 
found  every  day  firesh  contentments  in  the  conversation  of 
the  princess ;  but  aU  of  a  sudden  a  change  of  purpose  took 
place  in  the  matrimonial  views  of  the  duke  of  York,  or  rather 
in  the  poUcy  of  king  Charles  and  his  cabinet ;  for  orders 
came  to  the  earl  by  express,  directing  him  to  leave  Paris 
privately  with  as  httle  company  as  possible,  and  proceed 
incognito  to  Dusseldorf,  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Newburgh, 
and  there  try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  princess,  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  earnestly  recommended  to  the  duke  as  a 
princess  the  fittest  of  any  for  his  alliance.'  The  duke  of 
York  took  the  precaution  of  privately  chaining  his  fiiend  to 
give  him  a  faithful  character  of  this  new  candidate  for  his 
hand,  in  all  particulars,  telling  him,  "  that  if  he  did  not  feel 
satisfied  that  she  was  in  person,  mind,  and  manners  calcu- 
lated  to  make  him  happy,  he  should  have  immediate  orders 
to  return,  and  bring  home  the  princess  of  Wirtembei^.'' 

The  earl  obeyed  his  new  orders  with  all  diligence.  He  took 
post,  accompanied  only  by  signor  Varasani,  lus  gentleman  of 
the  horse,  and  one  that  served  him  in  his  chamber^  and 
arrived  in  three  daya  at  Metz,  whence  he  came  by  water  to 
Cologne.  There,  when  he  was  walking  about  in  the  street, 
he  was  recognised  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson,  one  of  the 
English  resident  ministers,  who  greatly  offended  his  secretive-- 
nes8  by  alighting  firom  his  coach  and  complimenting  him  iu 
'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordaant  Qenealogies. 
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the  street,  of  which  unseasonable  respect  his  lordship  de- 
livered himself  hj  desiring  ^'  that  he  would  forbear  it  any 
further ;''  and  though  he  privately  visited  both  him  and  his 
colleague,  sir  Lionel  Jenkins,  he  did  not  communicate  his  busi« 
ness  to  them, — ^business  of  which  they  were,  doubtless,  to  the 
full  as  well  aware  as  himself.  At  the  inn  our  cautious  envoy^ 
whose  proceedings  are  too  amusing  to  be  omitted,  told  the  host 
''  he  wanted  to  see  the  dty  and  court  of  Dusseldorf/'  and  got 
him  to  provide  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  embarked 
with  his  companion  Varasani  and  two  servants  one  morning 
in  an  ordinary  boat  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at 
the  gates  of  Dusseldorf.  There  being  examined,  and  giving 
out  that  they  were  strangers  brought  by  curiosity  to  see  the 
place,  they  were  admitted,  and  conducted  by  a  soldier 'to  an 
inn.  They  next  sent  their  guide  to  inquire  the  method  of 
approaching  the  palace  and  the  prince,  and  were  informed 
**  that  there  would  be  a  greater  opportunity  that  day  than 
usual;  for  the  prince  and  court  were  to  be  present  at  an 
anniversary  contest  among  the  citizens  and  other  persons  of 
that  place,  which  could  soonest  shoot  down  the  papejay^  or 
parrot,  (a  thing  made  in  similitude  of  such  a  bird,)  from  a 
very  high  pole,  which  was  to  be  performed  with  much  cere- 
mony, and  the  victor  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  address/' 
But  before  the  commencement  of  this  spectacle,  the  prince 
was  to  be  entertained  with  very  rare  music  at  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  the  Jesuits'  church,  at  which  also  the  duchess  and 
the  princess  were  to  be  present ;  and  the  guide  added,  that 
he  could  conduct  him  to  a  station  proper  for  obtaining  a  view 
of  them.  This  was  readily  accepted  by  his  lordship,  who, 
with  his  companion,  was  placed  in  a  fair  passage  of  the 
cloister,  through  which  the  prince  and  his  court  were  to  pass. 
After  some  expectation  the  duke  arrived,  preceded  by  the 
state  and  ceremony  befitting  his  rank.  He  led  his  consort  by 
the  hand;  the  princess  followed,  and  a  considerable  train  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  dressed  and  in  goodly  order;  but 
the  princess  was  not  well  to  be  discerned,  by  reason  of  the 
hoods  that  were  over  her  face.  Passing  after  into  the  body 
*  Tbe  reader  will  remember  the  fete  of  the  popinjay  in  Old  Mortality. 
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of  the  church,  the  eari  had  a  farther  view  into  the  galkrjr 
above,  where  the  duke  sat  to  hear  the  service.  The  office 
and  music  being  ended,  the  court  retired  in  the  same  order 
as  it  entered,  and  all  went  to  Bce  the  shooting  except  the 
earl,  who  did  not  desire  to  appear  publicly  abroad.  Mean- 
time, the  guide,  having  acquainted  some  under-officer  of  the 
court  that  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  train  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Cologne  were  come  to  see  that  town,  and  were 
desirous  to  have  a  sight  of  the  court  and  to  do  reverence  to 
the  duke,  was  told  that  he  might  bring  them.  Under  his 
conduct  they  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  they  were  met 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  inner  court,  who  led  them  up  into  a 
laj^  room ;  aft^  some  attendance,  they  were  then  led  into 
another,  where  the  prince  came  to  them.'  Mysterious  as  the 
earl  of  Peterborough  thought  himself,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  his  business  was  shrewdly  suspected  in  that 
court,  otherwise  he  would  scarcely  have  obtained  access  to  tite 
sovereign's  presence  without  letters,  passport,  or,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  warrant  of  his  respectability. 

The  duke  of  Newburgh  received  his  lordship's  compliments 
with  much  courtesy,  and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the 
journey,  the  English  ambassadors,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
treaty  of  Cologne ;  and  afterwards  insensibly  turned  the  con- 
versation on  the  court  of  England  and  the  royal  family.  He 
inquired  about  the  duke  of  York  and  his  marriage;  and 
asked  ''where  was  monsieur  de  Peterborough?  and  if  he 
continued  at  Paris  after  the  treaty  of  Inspruck  ?"  Discreet 
answers  having  been  returned  by  lord  Peterborough  to  all 
these  queries,  the  duke  went  on  to  say,  ''that  he  heard  the 
duke  of  York  was  like  to  be  married  to  an  English  lady ;'' 
to  which  the  earl  repUed  "  that  he  had  heard  of  no  such 
thing.''  At  last  he  took  his  leave,  with  much  civility.  After 
bis  departure,  Peterborough  and  his  friend  asked  the  gentle- 
man by  whom  they  had  been  presented  to  the  duke,  "  If  they 
might  not  have  the  further  &vour  of  seeing  the  duchess  and 
the  young  princess ?"  He  said  "he  would  inquire,"  and  left 
them ;  and  after  some  stay,  returned  to  let  them  know  they 

1  Mordannt  Genealqgfica. 
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would  be  admittecL  He  then  ushered  them  into  an  upper 
room,  where  they  found  the  duchess  of  Newburgh  and  the 
pniicesfl)  her  eldest  daughter^  in  evident  expectation  of  their 
visit.  The  earl  made  his  oompliments  with  the  greatest  pes- 
sible  respect,  to  which  her  highness^  in  her  own  tongue^  made 
all  suitable  returns ;  but  said^  '^  that^  not  being  versed  in  ttie 
Fren<^  language^  she  desired  her  daughter  the  princess  might 
interpret  between  them/'  On  which  the  princess^  nothing 
loath,  approached  and  helped  to  carry  on  the  conversation, 
with  intention,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  her  capacity  in  that 
langoage, — they  all,  by  thett  time,  as  he  had  reason  after- 
wards to  believe,  suspecting  him  to  be  some  other  person,  and 
having  more  design  in  this  little  voyage  than  was  pretended/ 
From  this  hint,  it  should  appear  that  the  naval  envoy  of  the 
duke  of  Yoik  was  mistaken  for  the  royal  admiral  himself, 
going  about  the  world  in  disguise  to  choose  a  second  consort 
for  himself;  the  romantic  circumstances  att^iding  his  first 
marriage,  and,  secondly,  his  disinterested  attachment  to  lady 
Bellasfys,  indicating  that  he  was  not  Ukely  to  enter  into  a  cold 
state  alliance  with  a  stranger.  James  acted  much  more  wisely, 
however,  in  trusting  to  the  good  taste  and  sound  sense  of  his 
firiend  than  if  he  had  relied  on  his  own  judgment,  since  no 
man  was  more  easy  to  be  deceived  than  himself. 

The  princess  of  Newburgh  was  supposed  to  be  about 
ei^teen  years  of  age,  of  middle  stature ;  Ae  had  very  light 
hair,  and  was  of  an  exceedingly  fair  complexion.  Her  eyor 
were  of  a  li^t  bluish  grey,  the  turn  of  her  face  more  round 
than  oval,  that  part  of  her  neck  which  his  lordship  could  see 
was  white  as  snow ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she  was  inclining  to 
be  fat.  In  discourse,  she  interpreted  readily  her  mother's 
sense  to  him,  and  spake  her  own  aptly  enough;  ^'but  there 
did  not  appear  that  great  genius  for  business  and  conversa- 
ti(Mi ''  for  which,  observes  our  noble  author,  "  she  has  been 
praised  since  she  was  called  to  sit  on  the  greatest  throne  in 
Europe/'*     At  his  departure  from  the  palace,  the  earl  found 

^  Mordaunt  Genealogiea. 
*  The  name  of  tbis  prinoeas  wu  Eleanor  Magdalen.    She  manfad  Jamee^ 
fivmer  rirt^  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  on  the  death  of  hia  noond  wife^  the  heaa- 
tifbl  archduchew  of  Ixispnick»  in  1676.    She  waa  the  mother  of  the  emperors 
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himself  attended  with  much  greater  respect  than  at  his  arrival, 
and  he  was  pressed  to  stay  supper  by  the  chief  o£Gicers  of  the 
house,  even  to  a  degree  of  importonity.  The  punctilious 
caution  with  which  his  lordship  avoided  committing  himself 
by  accepting  the  slightest  hospitality  from  the  duke  of  New- 
burgh,  proves  that  he  did  not  consider  the  fat,  &iifraulein, 
his  daughter,  worthy  of  the  preferment  of  becoming  duchess 
of  York.  After  he  had,  with  some  trouble,  backed  out  of  all 
the  civilities  that  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  withdrawn  to 
his  inn,  where  he  made  an  ^' ill  supper,''^  there  came  to  call 
upon  him,  under  pretence  of  a  visit  frt)m  a  countryman,  a 
young  gentleman  named  Hamilton,  who  wore  a  gold  key  by 
his  side,  and  was  said  to  be  of  the  duke's  bedchamber,  and 
much  in  his  &vour.  This  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  every  way 
to  try  what  he  could  get  out  of  the  earl ;  and  by  his  dis- 
course his  lordship  perceived  that  he  had  puzzled  the  court, 
and  that  his  declining  to  receive  further  attentions  made  them 
suspect  that  he  was  dissatisfied.  The  earl,  finding  himself 
rather  in  a  dilemma,  was  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and  having 
a  wagon  ready,  the  usual  mode  of  travelUng  in  that  country, 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  the  next  morning  to  Cologne, 
whence  he  wrote  by  express  to  England  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  court  of  Dusseldorf.  In  answer,  he  received  im- 
mediate orders  to  return  to  Paris,  where  he  was  assured  he 
should  meet  directions  to  marry  and  bring  home  the  princess 
Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg. 

llie  earl  obeyed  with  much  satisfaction,  esteeming  this, 
next  to  the  Modenese  alUance,  the  most  suitable  of  any  that 
had  been  proposed ;  so  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  not 
doubting  of  the  performance  of  what  he  had  been  assured, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  alighting  at  the  monastery  where 
the  princess  Mary  Anne  lived,  he  acquainted  her  with  the 
news  of  the  preferment  which  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
awaited  her.     The  princess  had  not  self-command  enough  to 

Joseph  I.  and  Charles  YI.  The  great  enmity  of  the  imperial  fiunily  to  James 
may,  perhaps,  he  traced  to  the  influence  of  this  princess,  and  the  offence  she  took 
at  the  earl  of  Peterhoiroagh  coming  to  look  at  her  for  his  maater,  and  then 
making  no  proposal  for  her  hand. 

^  Mordannt  Genealogies. 
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conceal  her  joy  on  this  occasion;  '*and/'  porsnes  his  ex- 
cellency^ '^ahe  was  not  to  be  blamed,  considering  the  pro- 
vision it  wonld  have  been  for  an  orphan  maid  to  marry  a 
prince  so  great^  both  in  the  drcnmstances  of  fortune  and 
merit/' ^  The  result  should  be  a  warning  to  all  diplomatists 
engaged  in  the  deUcate  and  responsible  business  of  royal 
marriages,  not  to  advance  a  single  step  beyond  the  precise 
warranty  of  their  instructions.  Since  the  letters  which  the  earl 
had  received  at  Cologne  were  written,  a  total  change  of  pur- 
pose had  taken  place  in  the  secret  coundls  of  the  British  court, 
and  the  luckless  envoy  found  that  he  had  committed  an  irre- 
trievable blunder  by  his  communication  to  the  princess ;  for  the 
orders  that  awaited  him  at  his  own  house  were,  not  to  marry 
and  bring  her  home  as  the  consort  of  the  duke  of  York,  but 
to  break  off  all  negotiations  for  her  hand.  His  consternation 
and  vexation  may  be  imagined,  especially  as  this  sudden  and 
provoking  caprice  proceeded,  not  from  any  fickleness  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  York,  but  from  the  impertinent  inter- 
ference of  that  restless  intrigiuinte  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  insolence  led  her  to  aspire  at  nothing  less  than  marry- 
ing the  heir-presumptive  of  the  British  crown  to  a  bride  of 
her  selecting.  The  lady  whom  she  had  chosen  for  him  was 
the  daughter  of  the  due  d'Elboeuf,  a  cadet  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  Her  mother  was  the  sister  of  marshal  Turenne 
— a  connexion  to  which  his  royal  highness  would  have  had 
no  objection,  because  of  his  affection  to  his  old  commander, 
had  the  lady  been  of  a  suitable  age ;  but  when  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  came  to  see  her  after  king  Charles  had  con- 
sented to  the  marriage,  he  found  that  she  was  a  little  girl 
imder  thirteen,  and  so  very  childish  for  that  age,  that  he 
would  not  for  a  moment  encourage  the  idea  of  bringing  home 
a  bride  of  her  fashion  for  his  royal  friend.'  The  duchess  of 
Portsmonth,  however,  who  thought  to  carry  her  point  in  time, 
if  she  could  only  succeed  in  breaking  off  the  promising  nego- 
tiation with  Mary  Anne  of  Wirtemberg,  continued,  by  means 
of  her  emissaries,  so  to  disparage  that  princess,  that  the  duke 
was  induced  to  give  her  up. 
^  Mordannt  QenealogieB.        '  Earl  of  Peterborougb,  in  Mordaant  Gcnealogios. 
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Much  ado  was  there  to  padfy  the  poor  princess  on  so  great 
a  disappointment^  especially  as  there  were  those,  to  whom 
she  seemed  a  rival,  who  forbore  not  to  rejoice,  if  not  to  insult 
her,  on  this  change  of  fortune.  As  for  the  carl  of  Peter- 
borough, he  frankly  confessed  that  ''he  durst  not  see  her 
again/'^  An  effort  had  been  made  by  the  British  resident 
at  Paris,  by  sending  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the  road  with 
news  of  this  change,  to  prevent  the  earl  of  Peterborough  from 
committing  himself  by  comphmenting  the  princess  of  Wir- 
temberg  on  the  preferment  his  first  letters  had  given  him 
reason  to  believe  awaited  her;  but  the  messenger,  having 
taken  a  different  route,  missed  him.  Mortified  and  annoyed 
as  the  earl  was  with  the  capricious  conduct  of  his  own  court, 
he  was  in  a  manner  consoled  when  he  found  that  he  was  re- 
quired by  his  majesty  to  proceed  with  all  speed  to  Modena, 
to  demand,  according  to  the  proper  forms,  the  original  of  that 
beautiful  portrait  which  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  bis  imagi- 
nation since  he  first  got  a  stealthy  view  of  it  in  the  Conti 
palace.  It  is  a  little  amusing  that  king  Charles,  in  his  in- 
structions to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  commences  with 
noticing  "  the  failure  of  the  occasion'^  on  which  he  had  been 
appointed  ambassador-extraordinaxy  at  the  court  of  Vienna 
"for  effecting  a  marriage  between  James  duke  of  York  and 
the  young  archduchess  of  Inspruck,  but  passes  over  in  silence 
the  other  five  ladies ;  viz.  the  duchess  de  Guise,  mesdemoiseUes 
Bais  and  d'Elbceuf,  and  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  and 
Wirtembei^,  whose  conjugal  qualifications  his  excellency  had 
subsequently  been  employed  to  report  for  his  royal  highnesses 
consideration,  and  proceeds  with  laudable  brevity  to  the  object 
of  his  present  mission ;  which  was  to  present  letters  of  cre- 
dence to  the  duchess-regent,  and  to  open  to  her,  in  his  name, 
the  duke  of  York's  earnest  desire  to  espouse  the  young 
princess,  her  daughter.'^'  A  polite  hint  on  the  subject  of  the 
young  lady's  portion  is  delicately  introduced  :-^ 

"That  our  nud  dearest  brother  seems  to  be  willing  to  settle  a  jointure  of  fif- 

^  Earl  of  Peterbogrongh,  in  Mordannt  Oenealogies. 
'  Official  instmctions  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  for  the  marriage-treaty  of 
James  duke  of  York  and  Mary  of  Modena.— Appendix  of  Mordamit  Geneakgio. 
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teat  tlionnnd  pomidfl  per  aimnm  iterfing  money  of  SngliiiMl,  and  eren  to  enlarge 
himndf  fnrl^er  thezein,  if  the  valne  of  bar  portion  {kiiierto  not  certainly  knowm 
to  us)  shall  require  a  better." 

The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  portion,  and  all  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it,  are  in  this  document  referred  to  the 
friendly  arbitration  of  the  king  of  France,  Louis  XIY. 

"  Now,  although  it  be  unusual  to  send  eztraor^ary  ambaflsadors  to  a  single 
prince  of  Italy  of  that  sphere,  yet  we  have  oondesoended  to  do  it,  to  honour  our 
most  dear  brother's  choioe  of  this  prinoess  ioft  lus  wife ;  bat  that^  on  the  otiher 
nde^  oor  own  dignity  may  not  sufler  thereby,  yon  must  be  careful  to  stipulate  and 
adjust  the  manner  dT  your  appearance  there,  to  the  foil  extent  of  such  oeremo- 
nies  as  have  been  given  to  the  ambassadort  of  Fraaoe  and  Spain  who  have  ever 
appeared  thera.'' 

The  same  express  brought  instructions  from  the  duke  of  York, 

directing  the  earl  of  Peterboroogh,  after  deUvering  the  king's 

credential  letters  and  his  own  to  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the 

duchess-regent,  to  profess  to  them  his  earnest  desire  of  mar- 

lying  the  young  prinoess,  and  the  great  affection  he  had  con- 

oeiyed  for  her  person  and  virtues,  repeating  what  has  been 

mentioned  in  the  king's  letter  touching  her  portion,  and  the 

jointnre  of  15,000/.  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  on  her  in 

case  she  should  survive  him,  and  his  willingness  to  augment 

it  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  her  portion : — 

"  When  yon  shall  have  oontraoted  the  prinoGSs  in  mj  TuaDO,"  continues  the 
duke,  "you  are  to  present  to  her,  as  a  token  of  my  esteem,  such  part  of  my 
jewds  in  your  custody  as  yon  shall  judge  convenient;  and  the  mondng  of  the 
day  of  performing  the  solemnity  of  the  marriage,  yon  shall  present  her  with  the 
remainder  of  my  said  jewels,  as  a  further  pledge  of  my  aflection,  and  of  my  satis- 
Iketion  of  what  you  have  done  for  me."  * 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  instrument,  James  an- 
nounced his  intended  nuptials  in  the  following  laconic  seaman- 
like epistle  to  his  cousin,  prince  Rupert,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  British  fleet : — 

*'  St.  James's,  Aug.  3, 1673.* 
**  I  ha^e  reonved  yours  by  Dowoett,  and,  by  the  account  he  gave  of  what 
passed  when  yoa  woe  neaze  the  Sobonvelt,  see  plainly  I>e  Buyter  will  hardly 
come  oat  to  fight  yoo.  I  have  also  teen  yours  to  Id.  Arlington,  from  whom  you 
will  receive  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  so  that  there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  to 
say,  but  that  now  my  marriage  is  agreed  oa  with  the  yonge  prinoess  of  Modena, 
and  to  wish  yoa  fiure  weather  and  good  soocesse  if  yoa  undertake  any  tiling. 
"  For  my  deare  cousen.  Prince  Rupert"  "  Jambs. 

Like  most  men  who  find  themselres  in  a  position  to  choose 

>  Dated  July  31,  1673. 
>  MS.  Lansdown^  1236,  article  99,  fd.  16a 
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a  wife  among  the  &ire8t^  the  noblest^  and  the  wealthiest  ladies 
on  earthy  James^  who  had  hitherto  been  embamssed  with  the 
agreeable  perplexity  of  selecting  for  his  consort  her  who 
should  be  esteemed  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  the  prin- 
cesses who  had  been  offered  to  his  consideration^  fancied  that, 
after  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  on  that  pointy  no  further 
di£Gicult7  could  be  apprehended^ — at  least  not  on  the  part 
of  the  lady  to  whom  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  was  offered  with  his  hand.  His  plenipotentiary 
Tery  soon  had  occasion  to  undeoeiye  him  in  this  notion.  The 
wooing  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena^  is  indeed  a  curious 
chapter  in  the  personal  history  of  royalty,  demonstrating  that 
princesses — ^ay,  and  very  youthful  ones — occasionally  endeavour 
to  exert  a  will  of  their  own,  and  that  ladies  sometimes  prefer  a 
maiden  life  of  tranquil  happiness  to  the  cares  and  trials  of 
the  conjugal  state,  even  when  it  offers  the  glittering  perspective 
of  a  crown.  James  urged  the  earl  of  Peterborough  to  use 
all  possible  diligence  to  marry  and  bring  home  his  Italian 
bride  before  the  approaching  session  of  parliament,  being  well 
aware  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  prevent  his  union  with 
a  B.oman-catholic  princess.  The  earl  instantly  set  off  post 
for  Lyons,  incognito.  He  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  fancying,  from  the  care  he  had  taken  to  send  his  equi* 
page  and  baggage  another  way,  that  he  should  be  entirely 
unknown ;  but  scarcely  had  he  entered  his  inn  to  repose  and 
refresh  himself  a  little,  when  the  waiter  brought  him  word 
there  were  two  gentlemen  below,  who  desired  admittance  to 
speak  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  duchess  of  Modena. 
These  persons  delivered  a  letter  to  him,  signed  by  one  Nardi, 
who  styled  himself  a  secretary,  acquainting  his  excellency* 
*'  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  heard  of  his  intention  to 
come  into  those  parts  to  treat  of  a  marriage  with  the  young 
princess ;  but  knowing  her  daughter's  inclinations  to  be  en- 
tirely against  any  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  that  she  was 
perfectly  settled  in  the  resolution  to  take  upon  her  a  religious 

^  From  the  inedited  narrative  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  her  own  re- 
dtals  to  the  nmu  of  Chullot,  inedited  MSS.  in  the  b6tel  de  SoaUae,  Paris. 
'  Lord  Peterborough,  In  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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life,  ahe  thought  it  reasonable  to  give  him  timely  information 
thereof,  that  the  king  his  master  and  his  lordship  might  avoid 
eommitting  themaelyes  by  pursuing  a  design  which,  though 
yery  honourable  and  advantageous  to  her  daughter  and  the 
house  of  Este,  -was  yet  impracticablej  and  could  never  be 
brought  about/' ^ 

The  surprise  of  the  incognito  ambassador,  on  finding  his  secret 
had  already  transpired,  was  extreme.  However,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  appear  greatly  amassed  at  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  and  to  disown  to  the  bearers  any  concern  in  the  matter, 
or  having  any  orders  to  proceed  in  the  business  they  sur- 
miaed.  He  told  them  further, ''  that  he  was  a  private  traveller, 
who  came  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity  and  his  desire  of  seeing 
Italy,  so  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  highness  or  any  others 
to  omcem  themselves  in  his  motions/'  The  gentlemen  having 
departed,  the  earl  immediately  gave  an  account  of  this  strange 
incident  to  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York.  Then,  reflecting 
that  this  marriage,  after  the  fBolure  of  the  attempts  to  engage 
the  duke  in  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  either  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  mademoiseUe  d'Elboeuf,  or  the  princesses  of  Newburgh  or 
Wirtemberg,  had  been  strenuously  recommended  by  the  king 
of  France,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Turin  and  confer  with 
the  French  ambassador  there,  who  was  supposed  to  direct  the 
afiairs  of  Italy,  on  the  subject,  and  hear  from  him  what  pro- 
bability there  was  of  tdtimate  success  if  he  persevered  in  the 
pursuit.  He  found  that  minister  had  received  no  orders  from 
France  to  interfere,  but  had  a  letter  from  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  requesting  ^'  that  if  his  lordship  came  to  Turin,  and 
did  confer  or  advise  with  him  on  that  matter,  he  would  signify 
to  him  the  impossibihty  of  accomplishing  it/'  The  earl,  much 
discouraged,  was  in  great  doubt  whether  he  should  make  any 
further  advanoea;  but  the  French  ambassador  advised  him  to 
have  a  little  patience,  and  that,  continuing  the  pretence  of  being 
a  casual  traveUer,  he  should  advance  his  journey  down  the  Po 
to  an  agreeable  city  called  Plaisance,  [Placentia,]  where  he 
might  remain  and  amuse  himself  till  he  had  further  orders/' 
The  earl  took  his  advice,  and  repairing  to  Placentia,  lodged 
'  Sari  of  Feterborongh,  in  the  Mordauat  GenealogieB. 
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himself  there  as  oanveniently  as  he  could,  imder  the  character 
of  a  private  traveller.  But  with  all  his  caution,  his  person 
and  movements  were  perfectly  known;  and  the  second  or 
third  morning  after  his  arrival,  the  servants  informed  him 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  desired  the  favour  of  admittance 
to  him,  who  came  from  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  gentle- 
man proved  no  other  than  Nardi  himself,  the  writer  of  the 
mysterious  letters  for  preventing  the  oiSer  of  the  duke  of  York 
being  fonnally  made  to  the  young  princess.^  His  errand  was 
to  deliver  a  letter  from  the  dudbess  herself,  wherein  she  wrote, 
that  '^  Having  heard  of  his  journey  in  these  parts,  she  thought 
it  incumbent  on  her,  before  a  great  king  and  his  minister 
should  expose  themselves  by  demanding  that  which  could  not 
be  accomplished,  to  manifest  her  reasons/'  She  repeated  the 
substance  of  Nardi's  previous  letter  to  him  and  the  French 
ambassador,  but  added,  in  conclusion,  ''that  there  were  other 
princesses  in  her  family  besides  her  daughter,  to  one  of  whom, 
if  the  duke  his  master  thought  fit,  it  was  possible  that  he 
might  be  admitted  to  address  himself;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
if  his  lordship  would  come  and  divert  himself  in  her  court, 
she  should  esteem  it  an  honour  to  receive  him,  and  he  should 
be  very  wdcome/'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  any 
tiung  but  flattered  at  the  anxiety  of  the  duchess  to  forestall 
with  a  refusal  an  offer  which  he,  at  any  rate,  had  given  her 
no  reason  to  believe  would  be  made,  drily  apologized  to  her 
highness  "  for  the  trouble  which  his  coming  into  those  parts 
seemed  to  cause  her,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  she  did 
him ;  for  which,  however,  he  assured  her  there  was  no  cause, 
seeing  he  was  but  a  private  traveller,  without  design  or  orders 
to  disquiet  any  persons  with  pretences  that  were  not  agreeable 
to  them.''' 

If  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  really  been  averse  to  having 
the  heir  of  a  mighty  realm  for  her  son-in-law,  she  would  not 
have  taken  the  pains  she  did  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
matrimonial  agent  of  the  duke  of  York.  She  had  been 
accurately  informed  of  the  predilection  entertained  in  favour 
of  her  daughter,  and,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  the  busmess, 
^  HordavQt  Geneiaogiei.  >  Ibid. 
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took  oocasion  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  joxmg  princess. 
Mary  Beatrice  wanted  rather  better  than  two  months  of  com- 
pleting her  fifteenth  year ;  she  was  tall  and  womanly  in  figure, 
but  perfectly  unoonsdous  of  her  charms.  For  her  acquire* 
mentsy  she  read  and  wrote  Latin  and  French ;  she  possessed 
some  taste  in  paintings  and  was  a  proficient  in  music,  which 
she  passionately  lored;  but  of  those  royal  sciences,  history 
and  geography,  which  ought  to  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  education  of  princes,  she  knew  so  little,  that 
when  her  mother  announced  to  her  that  she  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  duke  of  York^  she  asked,  with  great  sim- 
plicity, "  who  the  duke  of  York  was  ?*'  Her  mother  told  her 
''  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  king  of  England,  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  that  realm  /^  but  the  princess  was  not  a  whit 
the  wiser  for  this  information.  "  She  had  been  so  innocently 
bred,''  observes  James,  in  his  journal,  "  that  she  did  not  know 
of  such  a  place  as  England,  nor  such  a  person  as  the  duke 
of  York/' 

Wh^i  the  duchess  of  Modena  explained  the  nature  of  the 
brilliant  matrimonial  prospects  that  awaited  her,  not  conceal- 
ing the  t&d  that  the  duke  of  York  was  in  his  fortieth  year, 
Mary  Beatrice  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  and 
implored  her  aunt  to  marry  this  royal  suitor  instead  of  her, 
observing  with  some  ndiveti,  ''  that  the  age  of  the  elder  prin- 
cess (^  Modena,  who  was  thirty  years  old,  was  more  suitable 
to  that  of  a  bridegroom  of  forty  than  her  own,  as  she  was 
only  in  lier  fifteenth  year/'  Mary  Beatrice  was  assured,  in 
reply,  ''  that  the  fancied  objection  of  too  great  juveniUty  in  a 
girl  of  her  age  would  be  very  soon  obviated  by  time,  while 
every  day  would  render  a  lady  of  thirty  less  agreeable  to  a 
prince  like  the  duke  of  York/'*  This  reasoning,  however 
cedent,  did  not  reconcile  the  youthful  beauty  to  the  idea  of 
bdng  consigned  to  a  consort  five-and-twenty  years  her  senior. 
She  wept,  and  protested  her  determination  to  profess  herself 
a  nun  j  and  continued  to  urge  the  propriety  of  bestowing  her 
aunt  on  the  duke  of  York  instead  of  herself  so  perseveringly, 
that  at  last  she  convinced  some  of  the  most  influential  persona 

^  MS.  Hemoriak  of  Mvy  Beatrice  of  Modenm  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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in  tlie  court  of  Modena  that  she  was  right.  These  were  her 
uncle  Rinaldo  d'Este^  who^  like  the  princess  her  aunt^  was  the 
of^pring  of  her  grandfather's  second  marriage  with  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Parma^  and  the  padre  Grarimbert^  her  mother 
the  duchess-regent^s  confessor^  and,  in  reality,  her  prime- 
minister.  This  ecclesiastic  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  Parma, 
and  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  obliging  that  family  by  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  their  kinswoman/ 

Gkuimbert^  who  is  called  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough  a 
cunning  Jesuit,  was  suspected  by  those  of  the  cabinet  who 
wished  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with 
Mary  Beatrice,  of  encouraging  her  in  her  determined  negation 
of  that  alliance.  The  effects  of  this  under-current  had  ap- 
peared in  the  duchess  being  wrought  upon  by  her  spiritual 
director, — ^first,  to  plead  her  daughter's  predilection  for  the 
vocation  of  a  nun,  in  order  to  deter  the  envoy  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  addressing  his  master's  suit  to  her ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  to  suggest  his  transferring  it  to  the  elder  princess. 
In  order  to  £a.vour  this  change  of  persons,  sufiScient  interest 
had  been  made  with  the  ruling  powers  in  the  court  of  France, 
to  induce  them  to  use  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  aunt 
instead  of  the  niece.  In  the  mean  time  an  express  was  sent 
from  England,  to  apprize  the  earl  of  Peterborough  that  the 
king  of  France  had  despatched  the  marquess  Dangeau,  with 
orders  to  assist  in  concluding  the  matrimonial  aUiance  between 
England  and  Modena;  but  that  it  was  suspected,  that  instead 
of  the  young  princess,  from  whom  it  was  supposed  all  the 
difficulty  arose,  it  was  intended  to  substitute  an  aunt  of  hers, 
who  was  in  all  respects  inferior  to  her,  and,  for  divers  con- 
siderations, unsuitable  for  the  duke  of  York.'  "  This  sudden 
change  in  the  affair  greatly  mortified  the  earl,  whose  head 
turned  round  under  this  variety  of  circumstances."*  A  few 
days  after  came  Nardi  again,  with  more  compliments  from 
the  duchess,  and  open  declarations  ''  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
1  Mordannt  Genealogiea. 
'  The  name  of  Mary  Beatrioe*8  aunt  was  Eleonora,  bom  in  1643;  *'  lives  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Teresia,  at  Modena,**  says  Anderson  in  his  Boyal  Genealogies,  table 
417.  Her  other  aunt^  Mary  d'Este,  married  Bainutins  II.,  duke  of  Parma,  1684  ; 
■he  died  1694.  *  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  the  Mordannt  QenealogiaB. 
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give  her  and  her  court  if  the  honour,  which  it  was  supposed 
was  intended  for  her  daughter,  could  be  transferred  to  another 
princess  in  the  family/'  The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was 
determined,  if  he  could  not  have  the  youngest  and  fidrest,  to 
take  neither,  replied,  ''  that  he  came  to  Italy  for  his  own 
pleasure;  that  he  had  no  orders  on  the  subject  her  high- 
ness mentioned ;  and  that  his  sojourn  in  that  neighbourhood 
was  only  caused  by  a  little  indisposition/' ' 

A  fiesh  express  from  England  informed  the  earl  of  the 
approach  of  the  marquess  Dangeau,  empowered  by  the  king 
of  France  to  use  his  utmost  influence  to  obtain  the  young 
Mary  Beatrice  for  the  duke  of  York,  and  none  other ;  and  if 
his  mediation  fiuled,  then  he  was  to  return  to  Paris  without 
further  delay.  A  week  after  this  the  marquess  arrived,  and 
undertook  to  reason  with  the  duchess  on  the  subject,  having 
formerly  had  some  acquaintance  with  her  when  she  resided  in 
France.  He  was  a  clever,  eloquent  man,  well  versed  in  the  arts 
of  courts,  and  so  fully  demonstrated  to  the  princes  of  Este  their 
true  interest  in  obliging  the  king,  his  master,  and  contracting, 
at  the  same  time,  the  powerful  alliance  of  England,  that  all  the 
court  and  council  were  persuaded,  with  the  single  exception  of 
fi&ther  Garimbert,  who  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  young 
princess  in  her  aversion,  and  to  dissuade  the  duchess  from  , 
yielding  her  consent.  However,  the  advantage  of  the  con- 
nexion having  been  once  clearly  represented  to  the  duchess, 
all  objections  were  presently  overruled.  The  marquess  Dangeau 
then  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough  ''  that  he  might  now 
advance  to  Modena,  where  his  addresses  would  be  honourably 
received.''  The  duchess  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and 
gave  him  a  most  respectful  invitation  to  her  court,  assuring 
him,  ''that  the  only  difficulty  that  now  remained,  was  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage  of  a  Cathohc  princess  with  a  prince  not  openly  de- 
dared  of  that  religion."  ^ 

The  duke  of  York  had  sacrificed  his  power  and  influence 
in  the  state,  together  with  the  vast  income  which  he  had 

1  Earl  of  PeterbQrongh,  in  the  MordAimt  Qenealog^es. 
•Ibid. 
VOL.  VI.  P 
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hitherto  derived  ttom  the  high  offices  he  held,  rather  than  do 
violence  to  his  conscience  by  taking  the  test  which  had  been 
devised  by  the  republican  party  in  parliament  to  deprive  the 
country  of  his  services ;  yet,  as  he  had  made  no  pubUc  pro- 
fession of  reconciliation  to  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  the  pope  took 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  him  every  annoyance.  The 
earl  of  Peterborough,  suspecting  that  the  marriage  might  be 
prevented  by  an  opposition  to  it  from  such  a  quarter,  would 
not  make  a  public  entrance  into  Modena  in  the  first  instance, 
but  travelled  thither  as  a  private  person.  About  a  mile 
from  the  town,  however,  he  was  met  by  Nardi,  the  under- 
secretary of  state,  with  a  coach  and  six,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  palace  of  one  of  the  chief  nobles,  brother  to  the 
bishop  of  Modena,  of  which  he  was  put  in  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  duchess  of  Modena.  Here,  finding  he  was  to 
be  splendidly  lodged  and  entertained  at  her  highnesses  ex- 
pense, he  protested  against  it,  as  being  contrary  to  his  desire 
of  preserving  his  incognito ;  but  Nardi  told  him,  that  although 
the  duchess,  in  compliance  with  his  request,  omitted  ofieiing 
him  in  public  the  respect  that  was  his  due,  she  was  not  tied 
from  serving  him  her  own  way  in  all  things  necessary  for  his 
comfort  and  accommodation.' 

The  abb^  Dangeau,  the  marquess's  brother,  having  been 
despatched  to  Borne  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  dispensation 
for  the  marriage  firom  the  pope,  through  his  favourite  nephew, 
cardinal  Altieri,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  in  the  mean 
time  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  duchess  of  Modena. 
He  was  brought  in  a  private  coach  to  the  palace  by  Nardi, 
who,  by  a  back  way,  introduced  him  into  an  apartment,  where 
he  found  the  duchess  standii^  with  her  back  to  a  table. 
The  earl  approadied  her  with  the  respect  due  to  a  sovereign 
princess  in  her  own  house.  She  received  him  with  much 
courtesy;  and  chairs  being  set,  his  lordship  entered  at  once 
upon  the  true  cause  of  his  coming,  .observing,  ^'  that  he  was 
surprised  at  finding  a  difficulty  in  a  thing  which  the  world 
judged  to  be  so  advantageous  to  all  parties.'^'     The  duchess 

^  Earl  of  Peterborongfa,  in  the  Mordftunt  Qenealogies. 

•Ibid- 
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excused  herself  by  pleading  the  aversioii  her  danghter  felt  to 
a  nuurried  life^  and  the  great  desire  she  had  to  be  a  nun. 
She  said^  Kkewise^  that  the  princess  was  young,  and  not  of  a 
strong  constitution ;  and  that,  '^  besides,  the  Italian  princes 
depending  much  on  the  reputation  of  zeal  for  the  Cathohc 
religion,  there  would  be  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  dispensation 
for  an  alliance  with  a  prince  who  was  not  declared  of  the 
same  church,  let  the  opinion  of  his  true  fedth  be  what  it 
would/'  To  all  these  objections  the  earl  rephed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  induced  the  duchess  to  declare  ''  that  he  had  ap» 
peased  the  greatest  difficulties  of  her  own  thoughts/'  She 
added,  ''that  if  the  abb^  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  dis- 
pensation, she  knew  not  but  they  might  proceed  to  a  happy 
oondusion."  This  first  conversation  ended  with  the  earl's 
requesting  to  be  fEtroured  with  a  sight  of  the  young  princess, 
whose  possession  he  had  so  long  thought  necessary  for  his 
master's  happiness;  and  the  duchess  haying  promised  it  for 
the  next  evening,  he  retired  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he 
came.*  "  The  next  day  his  excellency  received  advice  from 
the  abb^  Dangeau,  that  great  exartions  had  been  made  by 
the  French  ambassador,  and  also  by  cardinal  Barberini,  and 
an  the  friends  and  alhes  of  the  house  of  Este  at  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  dispensation,  but  that  the  pope  was  very  averse  to 
it,  and  his  governing  nephew,  cardinal  Altieri,  was  violently 
opposed  to  it.  Various  pretences  were  alleged  m  excuse  of 
this  unfriendly  proceeding,  but  the  true  cause  was,  the  jealousy 
of  the  papal  government  of  the  aggrandizement  of  the  house 
of  Este,  lest,  through  an  alliance  powerfrQ  as  that  of  England, 
the  duke  of  Modena  should  be  enabled  to  contest  the  fair 
duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  lands  of  which  the  princes  of  Este 
had  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Roman 
see ;  in  which  case,  it  was  possible  he  might  be  disposed  to 
use  other  means  than  prayers  and  tears  to  recover  his  own, 
even  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter."' 

Our  stout  old  cavalier  was  not  a  man  to  be  lightly  dis- 
couraged ;  he  had  set  his  heart  on  bringing  home  the  fairest 

*  Earl  of  Peterboroiigh,  iu  the  Mordaont  Genealogies. 
>IbitL 
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bride  in  Christendom  for  his  royal  Mend.  His  spirit  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  obstacle  that  was  Ukely  to 
be  opposed  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose ;  and  deter- 
mining^ if  possible,  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  sudden  conclu- 
sion^ he  renewed  his  request  of  being  permitted  to  see  the 
princess  that  evening.  He  was  conducted  to  the  palace  at 
the  hour  appointed,  introduced  into  the  duchesses  apartment 
as  before,  and  found  the  young  princess  with  her  mother.  He 
gives  the  following  glowing  description  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  Mary  Beatrice  at  that  time :  ''She  was  tall  and  admir- 
ably shaped ;  her  complexion  was  of  the  last  d^ree  of  £Eur- 
ness,  her  hair  black  as  jet;  so  were  her  eyebrows  and  her 
eyes,  but  the  latter  so  full  of  light  and  sweetness,  as  they  did 
dazzle  and  charm  too.  There  seemed  given  unto  them  by 
nature  sovereign  power, — ^power  to  kill,  and  power  to  save; 
and  in  the  whole  turn  of  her  face,  which  was  of  the  most 
graceful  oval,  there  were  all  the  features,  all  the  beauty,  and 
all  that  could  be  great  and  charming  in  any  human  creature.'' ' 
The  earl  approached  her  with  the  respect  he  thought  due  to 
his  future  mistress,  and  having  made  her  the  proper  compli- 
ments, ''  he  asked  her  pardon  if  he  were  the  means  of  disturb- 
ing her  tranquillity,  and  in  some  sort  crossing  her  indinations ; 
but  first,  from  the  sight  of  her  picture,  and  now  still  more  so 
from  the  view  of  herself,  he  was  convinced  it  was  the  only 
means  of  making  happy  a  prince,  whose  love,  when  she  came 
to  know  him,  would  make  ample  amends  to  her  for  any  thing 
that  she  might  now  regard  as  a  grievance.'''  She  answered, 
with  a  little  fierceness,  ''  that  she  was  obliged  to  the  king  of 
England  and  the  duke  of  York  for  their  good  opinion,  but  she 
could  not  but  wonder,  when  there  were  so  many  princesses  of 
more  merit,  who  would  esteem  that  honour  and  be  ready  to 
embrace  it,  they  should  persist  in  endeavouring  to  force  the 
inclination  of  one  who  had  vowed  herself,  as  much  as  was  in 
her  power,  to  another  sort  of  life,  out  of  which  she  never 
could  think  she  should  be  happy;  and  she  desired  his  excel- 
lency," even,  as  he  fancied,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *'  if  he  had 
an  influence  with  his  master,  to  oblige  her  by  endeavouring  to 
*  Mordaimfc  Qenealpg^  *  Ibid. 
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avert  any  further  persecution  of  a  maid,  who  had  an  invincible 
aversion  to  marriage.  Princesses  there  were  enow/'  she  said, 
''  in  Italy,  and  even  in  that  house,  who  would  not  be  unworthy 
of  so  great  an  honour,  and  who,  from  the  esteem  they  might 
have  thereof,  would  deserve  it  much  better  than  she  could 
do/" 

However  piqued  the  earl  might  be  at  the  disdain  with 
which  the  youthful  beauty  received  his  compliments,  and  her 
earnest  endeavours  to  defend  herself  from  the  unwelcome  alli^ 
ance  to  which  he  was  wooing  her,  he  was  too  able  a  diplo- 
matist to  take  any  notice  of  her  pointed  hint,  that  his  master's 
addresses  would  be  more  agreeable  and  suitable  to  her  aunt 
than  to  herself.  In  reply  to  all  her  passionate  rhetoric  on  the 
propriety  of  his  allowing  her  to  fulfil  that  vocation  to  which 
it  was  her  desire  to  devote  herself,  his  excellency  told  her, 
that  "  he  begged  her  pardon  if  he  could  not  obey  her.  He 
might  have  been  induced  to  do  so  before  he  saw  her,  but  now 
it  was  impossible,  since  he  could  not  believe  that  she  was 
made  for  other  end  than  to  give  princes  to  the  world,  who 
should  adorn  it  with  characters  of  high  virtue  and  merit: 
that  his  country  had  need  of  such,  and  he  would  now  hazard 
the  offending  her  by  persisting  in  his  demand,  since,  if  he  did 
incur  her  displeasure  by  it,  it  would  be  the  means  of  making 
her  one  of  the  happiest  princesses  in  the  world.'''  The  earl 
complains  '^  that,  for  aU  he  could  say,  the  princess  appeared 
dissatisfied  at  his  persistance."  Well  she  might,  when  the 
plain  meaning  of  his  flattering  speech  simply  amounted  to  this, 
that  since  she  suited  the  object  of  his  mission,  it  mattered 
little  whether  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  being  torn 
from  her  own  sunny  dime  and  the  Mends  of  her  childhood, 
to  be  transplanted  to  a  land  of  strangers  and  consigned  to 
an  unknown  husband  five-and-twenty  years  older  than  her- 
self,— ^whose  name  she  had  never  heard  till  she  was  required  to 
plight  her  vows  of  conjugal  love  and  obedience  to  him, — and 
that  even  the  alternative  of  a  convent  and  a  veil  were  not  to 
be  allowed  to  her.     Who  can  wonder  that  a  high-spirited 

^  Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  tlie  Mordannt  Genealogies. 
•iWd. 
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girl^  under  fifteen^  broke  through  the  conyentional  restraints 
thereby  princesses  are  taught  from  their  cradles  to  control 
their  feelings,  and  endeavoured  to  avert  the  dreaded  doom 
that  awaited  her  by  telling  the  ambassador  her  mind  with  the 
passionate  and  tearful  vehemence  of  a  child  of  nature  1  ELav- 
ing  done  this^  she  maintained  an  obstinate  silence^  and  retired 
with  the  duchess  her  mother. 

The  next  day  the  ambassador  made  a  formal  complaint  of 
her  highnesses  behaviour  to  Nardi,  and  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction that^  "  having  been  kept  on  under  pretence  of  Dan- 
geau's  negotiation  for  the  dispensation,  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty appeared  in  the  aversion  so  openly  expressed  by  the 
princess,  of  whose  consent  he  now  utterly  despaired.''*  Nardi 
told  him  "  He  need  not  be  under  the  least  concern  on 
that  account,  since  the  ladies  of  Italy,  when  it  came  to  be  in 
earnest,  were  accustomed  to  have  no  will  but  that  of  their 
friends ;  and  if  her  mother  were  satisfied,  she  would  soon  be 
brought  to  a  much  more  difficult  matter  than  that.''  The 
earl  then  reminded  the  minister  that  time  pressed,  the  meet- 
ing of  parliament  drew  near,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
come  to  an  immediate  conclusion,  or  to  depart.  The  duchess, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  sent  him  word  the  next  day,  "  that 
she  had  greater  hopes  of  the  princess's  concurrence,  who  had 
been  urged  by  the  duke  her  brother,  and  all  about  her,  to 
consent ;  so  that  she  trusted,  on  the  arrival  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, he  would  be  satisfied.'"  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty 
proceeded  about  the  portion,  which  was  to  be  fourscore  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  paid  at  several  times,  with  conditions  for 
jointure,  maintenance,  and  other  matters;  and  upon  these 
things,  which  are  the  rocks  and  shoals  on  which  other  mai^- 
riages  generally  split,  there  was  no  disagreement.'  James 
notices  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  young  princess  to  accept 

1  Earl  of  Peterboroiigh,  in  the  MordMint  Qennlog^  *  Ibid. 

'  Some  authors  hare  anerted  that  the  portion  was  furnished  by  Loois  XIY., 
bnt  it  appears  that  he  merely  advanced  some  part  of  it  as  a  loan,  of  which  he 
afterwai^  endeavoured  to  extort  a  forcible  repayment  from  the  dukeof  Modena, 
when  there  waa  a  political  disagreement  between  them  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  always  treated  by  Louis  as  his  adopted  daughter, — probably 
from  the  remembrance  of  early  fineodahip  with  her  mother,  who,  as  the  niece  of 
<«^inal  Mazarine,  was  one  of  the  compamons  of  his  childhood. 
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his  hand,  which  he  merely  imputes  to  h^  desire  of  devoting 
herself  to  a  religious  life.  *^  She  had  at  that  time/^  says  he^ 
**  a  great  indinatian  to  be  a  nun,  insomuch  that  the  duchess, 
her  mother,  was  obliged  to  get  the  pqpe  to  write  to  her  and 
persuade  her  to  comply  with  her  wish,  as  most  oonduciye  to 
the  servioe  of  Ood  and  the  public  good.''^  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  this  assertion  with  the  following  state- 
ment, which  his  royd  highnesses  representative,  the  earl  of 
Peterborough,  gives  of  the  unfriendly  conduct  of  the  pope  in 
this  aflGair:  *^  The  abbot  Dangeau  returned  from  Rome  without 
the  dispensation,  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  obtain. 
The  cardinal  Altieri  was  inflexible,  and  threats  of  excommu- 
nication were  issued  against  any  one  who  should  undertake  to 
perform  or  celebrate  the  marriage.  "  Thereupon,''  pursues  his 
excellency, ''  we  were  all  upon  fears  of  a  total  rupture.  The 
dudiess  herself,  a  aealous,  if  not  a  bigoted  woman,  was  in 
great  pain  about  the  part  that  might  seem  offensive  to  his 
holiness  or  ni^leetive  of  his  authority,  and  the  princess  took 
occasion  from  hence  to  support  her  unwillingness.  But^  in 
truth,  the  cardinal  Barberini,  on  whom  the  duchess  had  great 
dependence,  and  all  the  other  adherents  and  relations  of  the 
house  of  Eate,  being  every  day  more  and  more  convinced  of 
the  honour  and  interest  they  were  like  to  find  in  this  alliance, 
were  scandaliaed  at  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  pope 
and  his  nephew,  and  did  frankly  advise  the  duchess  of 
Modena  to  conclude  the  marriage  at  once ;  it  being  less  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  fargiveness  for  it  after  it  was  done,  than  per- 
mission for  doing  if' 

The  next  great  difficulty  was,  to  find  a  priest  who  would, 
in  that  country,  venture  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
espousals  in  defiance  of  the  interdict  of  the  pope.  The  bishop 
of  Modena,  who  was  applied  to,  positively  refUsed,*  but  at 
last,  a  poor  English  Jacobin,  named  White,  who,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  upon  whom  the  terror  of  excommunica- 
tion did  not  BO  much  prevail,  undertook  to  do  it.  The 
princess  then,  at  last,  gave  herself  up  to  the  will  of  her 

^  Life,  from  Staart  Papers. 
'  Earl  of  IVtorbocoiigh,  in  the  Hoi^Mmt  Genealogies. 
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friends ;  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  solemnity^  and  the  earl 
had  liberty  to  visit  her  highness  in  her  own  apartment.'  It  ia 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  excellency  did  not  enrich  his 
curious  and  amusing  histoiy  of  this  marriage  with  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  his  state  visit  to  the  reluctant  bride-elect^  and  of 
her  reception  of  the  costly  offering  of  jewels  which  he  was 
then  empowered  to  present  to  her^  as  a  love-token  from  her 
future  lord.  It  was  not^  as  she  herself  afterwards  declared, 
''without  floods  of  tears  that  she  yielded  to  her  mother's 
commands,  which  she  had  never  before  ventured  to  dispute.''* 
When  a  reluctant  assent  had  been  thus  wrung  by  maternal 
authority  from  poor  Mary  Beatrice,  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
assumed  his  official  character  of  ambassador-extraordinaiy 
from  the  king  of  England  to  that  court,  and  procurator  and 
proxy  for  his  royal  highness  James  duke  of  York  and  Albany's 
marriage  with  the  princess,  sister  to  the  duke.  He  was  con- 
ducted, in  the  most  honourable  manner,  to  his  first  public 
audience  of  the  duchess-regent  and  the  rdgning  duke  her 
son  by  the  prince  Binaldo  of  Este,  the  uncle  of  the  duke, 
and  all  that  were  great  and  noble  in  that  court.  "  And  in- 
deed," continues  the  earl,  ''  the  ceremony,  attendance,  state 
guards,  and  other  appurtenances  were  in  that  ord^  and  mag- 
nificence, as  might  have  become  a  prince  of  fiar  greater 
revenues  and  territories.  Having  delivered  his  credentials, 
and  made  a  speech  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  retired  as  he 
came ;  only,  instead  of  being  conducted  to  his  coach,  he  was 
led  into  a  very  noble  apartment,  which  was  appropriated  to 
liis  use  in  quality  of  his  office  as  ambassador-extraordinary  for 
the  marriage,  and  there  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest 
plenty  and  magnificence,  entirely  at  the  expense  of  that  gene- 
rous princess,  the  duchess  of  Modena."* 

The  day  for  the  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  contract  was 
fixed  for  the  30th  of  September.  The  noble  proxy  having 
prepared  his  equipage  and  habit  suitable  for  the  occasion,  "  he 
was  fetched  firom  his  lodgings,  at  about  deven  o'clock  on 

'  Mordaunt  Qenealogiee. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  d'Este,  in  the  archiveB  of  the  Idngdom  of  France. 

'  Earl  of  Peterhorough,  in  the  Mordaunt  Genealogiet. 
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that  mornings  by  the  duke  of  Modena  in  person,  accom- 
panied by  prince  Binaldo  and  all  the  noblest  cavaliers  of 
the  court,  and  conducted  to  a  chamber  near  the  chapel, 
where  he  reposed  himself  till  so  much  of  the  service  was  done 
as  seemed  obnoxious  to  the  religion  he  professed /^^  for  it  is 
to  be  noticed,  that  James  had  not  chosen  a  person  of  his  own 
fidth,  but  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  for  his  proxy, 
although  it  might  have  involved  some  inconvenience  in  an 
Italian  court.  When  the  mass  was  over,  the  earl  was  led 
into  the  chapel,  where  the  bride  expected  him;  and  there, 
not  only  without  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  but  in  de- 
fiance of  his  interdict,  was  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanora  of  Modena 
married  by  a  poor  English  priest  to  the  Boman-cathoUc  heir  of 
England,  who  was  represented  by  a  Protestant  proxy.  "  The 
ceremony  that  was  then  performed  was  designed,^'  to  use  the 
words  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  "  for  a  perpetual  marriage 
between  that  admirable  princess  and  the  duke  of  York,  his 
master.^'  In  the  name  of  that  prince,  the  noble  proxy  placed 
the  nuptial  ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride.  This  ring  she 
always  wore :  it  was  set  with  a  fair  diamond,  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  diamond  of  her  marriage.'  It  was  one 
of  the  only  three  jewels  of  which  she  did  not  finally  strip 
herself  for  the  rehef  of  the  distressed  British  emigrants  who 
followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  her  unfortunate  lord ;  but  of 
this  hereafter. 

When  the  qpousal  rites  were  over,  the  noble  proxy  of  that 
unknown  consort  to  whom  Mary  Beatrice  had,  with  much 
reluctance,  plighted  her  nuptial  faith,  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
her  apartment,  where,  taking  his  leave,  he  went  to  repose 
himself  in  his  own,  till  he  was  fetched  to  accompany  the 
princess  at  the  dinner.  *'  This,'^  proceeds  our  record,'  *'  did 
succeed  about  one  of  the  clock ;  and  as  to  the  ceremony  of 
it,  it  was  performed  at  a  long  table,  over  the  upper  end 
whereof  was  a  rich  doth  of  state,  [or  canopy,]  under  which, 
in  representation  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  earl  of  Peter- 

^  Earl  of  Peterborongh,  in  the  Mordatmt  G^enealogies. 
^  MS.  Memorials  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of 
^vuioe.  ft  Hordamit  Qenealogies. 
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borough  sat  with  the  princess,  who  waa  now  given  the 
title  of  her  royal  highness  the  duchess  of  York.  The  duke 
of  Mod^Qia;  her  brother^  the  duchess-regent^  and  the  other 
princes  of  the  house  of  Este^  sitting  on  either  side,  according 
to  their  degrees.  This  dinner  was  served  with  all  the  care 
and  curiosity  that  was  possible  tot  any  thing  of  that  nature 
to  be  contrived.  What  the  sea  could  a£ford,  (though  it  was 
not  near,)  and  what  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  was  there;  what 
the  land  could  produce,  or  the  air  of  Italy,  was  not  wanting; 
and  all  this  was  made  more  excellent  by  the  courteqr  and 
good-humour  of  the  princes.  But  it  ended  at  last,  and  all 
arose,  in  order  to  a  greater  liberty  of  conversation ;  that  also 
had  a  conclusion  for  a  time,  and  the  company,  for  their  re- 
pose, retored  to  their  respective  apartments,  his  excellency 
being  conducted  to  his  with  the  same  ceremony  as  he  was 
brought  to  diimer.  The  night  was  dedicated  to  dancing,  for 
there  was  a  ball  in  honour  of  the  nuptials,  to  which  all  the 
beauties  of  the  court  resorted.  It  was  performed  with  the 
order  and  magnificence  suitable  to  the  rest  of  the  entertain- 
mentsi,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  guests  and  spec- 
tators,''*— ^the  saddest  heart  there  being,  no  doubt,  that  of 
the  beautiful  young  bride,  who  had  made  such  obstinate  and 
unexampled  efforts  to  defend  her  maiden  freedom.  Her 
struggles  had  been  fruitless :  she  had  been  led  a  powerless 
victim  to  the  marriage  altar,  her  reluctant  lips  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pronounce  the  irrevocable  vow,  the  ghttering  fetter 
was  on  her  finger,  the  most  solemn  rites  of  her  church  had 
been  employed  to  accomplish  the  sacrifice,  and  all  her  kindred 
and  her  people  were  rejoicing  in  festivities  which  had  cost  her 
oceans  of  tears. 

The  next  day  the  duke  of  Modena  and  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough rode  in  state  to  the  cathedral,  where  a  solemn  service 
and  Te  Deum  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  marriage.  Two  or  three  days  more  were  spent  in 
triumphant  pageants  and  other  testimonials  of  pubUc  rejoic- 
ing. The  manner  in  which  the  bridegroom,  to  whom  the 
wgin  hand  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  thus  been  plighted,  received 
*  Mordmint  Genealogies. 
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the  annoimcemeiit  of  the  actual  Bolemnization  of  his  state 
nuptials,  is  thus  related  hj  lady  Bachel  Yaughan,  in  a 
lively,  gossiping  letter  to  lord  WiUiam  Russell :  "  The  news 
came  on  Sunday  night  to  the  duke  of  York  that  he  was 
married.  He  was  talking  in  the  drawing-room  when  the 
Prench  ambassador  brought  the  letter,  and  told  the  news; 
the  duke  turned  about  to  the  circle,  and  said, '  Then  I  am 
a  married  man/  His  bride  prored  to  be  the  princess  of 
Modena;,  but  she  was  rather  expected  to  be  Canaples'  niece/ 
She  is  to  have  100,000  firancs  and  more.  They  say  she  has 
more  wit  than  any  woman  had  before,  as  much  beauty,  and 
more  youth  than  is  necessary.  The  duke  of  York  sent  his 
daughter  lady  Mary  word  the  same  night,  '  that  he  had  pro- 
vided a  playfellow  for  her.' '' 

1  A  daughter  of  the  duke  of  CreqQi»  who  shared  the  royal  hkod  of  France  by 
(Sstant  deflcenL 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Mary  Beatrice  duchess  of  Tork— Her  childish  behaviour — Grief  at  qnittdng 
Modena — Duke  of  York's  directions  for  her  joomey — Her  Italian  ladies — 
Gallantry  of  the  duke  of  Savoy— Opposition  to  the  marriage  in  England- 
She  leaves  Paris — Embarks  at  Calais-— Lands  at  Dover  with  her  mother — 
Beodved  on  the  sands  by  the  duke  of  York — ^Their  nuptials — Her  wedding 
ring — ^Verses  on  her  marriage — Flattering  reception  by  king  Charles — ^Her 
bridal  medals— Her  court  at  St.  James's-palaoe — ^Maiy  B^trioe's  attach- 
ment to  her  husband — Her  losses  at  cards — Goes  to  Cambridge — Learns 
English — Her  attention  to  authors — Birth  of  her  first  child,  the  princess 
Catharine — Her  compulsory  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth — ^Displeasure 
of  the  queen — Birth  of  the  princess  Isabell»— Birth  of  her  first  son — His 
christening — Created  duke  of  Cambridge— His  death — ^Troubles  of  the  duke 
of  York  about  the  Pojnsh  plot — He  is  banished  to  Flanders— Mary  Beatrice 
shares  in  his  exile — Their  sorrowfbl  departure — ^Visit  to  WilUam  and  Maiy — 
Dangerous  illness  of  the  king — ^The  duke's  incognito  journey  to  England — 
Beturns  finr  the  duchess — ^Their  visit  to  the  Hague — Stormy  passage  to  £ng^ 
land— Illness  of  the  duchess— They  arrive  in  London— Betire  to  ScoUaad. 

Five  days  after  the  solemnization  of  her  espoosals  with  the 
duke  of  York,  Mary  Beatrice  completed  her  fifteenth  year, 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  she  conducted  herself  with  no 
more  regard  for  her  newly  acquired  dignity  as  a  bride,  than  if 
she  had  been  ten  years  younger;  for  when  the  time  was  ap* 
pointed  for  her  to  commence  her  journey  to  England,  she 
cried  and  screamed  two  whole  days  and  nights,  and  it  was 
only  by  force  that  she  could  be  kept  in  bed.  Nothing,  in 
fact,  would  pacify  her  till  her  mother  consented  to  accom- 
pany her  to  England,  and  the  duke  her  brother  part  of  the 
way.*   The  earl  of  Peterborough,  who  does  not  appear  to  haye 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  of 
Franoe. 
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been  at  all  aware  of  these  perversities  on  the  part  of  the  vii^n 
duchess  of  York^  and  was  hj  no  means  desirous  of  such 
additions  to  his  travelling  party  as  would  compel  him  to 
depart  entirely  from  the  programme  arranged^  both  by  the 
king  and  the  duke^  for  the  homeward  journey^  tried  vainly  to 
dissuade  the  duchess  of  Modena  from  this  resolution.  He 
says,  "  The  time  for  the  departure  being  come,  the  duchess- 
mother  would  by  all  means  accompany  her  daughter  into 
England,  and  it  could  not  be  diverted  by  any  means,  although 
it  proved  chargeable  to  her,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  her 
concerns/' 1  Mary  Beatrice,  however,  who  had  reason  to 
know  the  real  state  of  the  case,  told  the  nun  of  Chaillot  who 
recorded  these  particulars  from  her  own  lips,  "  that  her  pas- 
sionate importunity  prevailed  over  the  extreme  reluctance 
of  the  duchess  her  mother  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey, 
which  was  extremely  inconvenient  to  her  as  regent  for  her 
son,  as  she  was  thus  in  a  manner  compelled  to  leave  the 
government  in  other  hands/'  Her  absence  was  unavoidably 
a  month  longer  than  she  had  by  any  means  anticipated,  and 
in  the  mean  time,  a  party  was  formed  against  her,  which 
finally  stripped  her  of  her  authority  in  the  state,  and  caused 
an  estrangement  between  her  and  the  young  duke  her  son. 
*'  I  shall  never  cease,''  would  Mary  Beatrice  say,  when  ad- 
verting to  these  circumstances,  "  to  reproach  myself  for  my 
childidb  importunity,  which  led  to  such  bad  results  for  my 
mother." 

The  duke  of  York,  in  his  paper  of  instructions  to  lord 
Peterborough,  expressly  says, — 

**  When  the  marriage  shall  be  over,  and  yon  have  adjusted  all  fhe  manner  of 
your  coming  into  France,  which  jonmey  will,  I  think,  be  most  oonveniently  per- 
formed by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whither  the  galleys  of  the  most  Christian  king  will  be 
ordered  to  bring  her,  and  whither  yon  most  attend  her,  it  will  be  fit  that  then, 
or  before,  you  dismiss  most  of  yoor  retinae,  lest  their  attendance  may  not  consist 
with  the  figure  the  princess  may  probably  desire  to  take  of  travelling  tncofftUtOj 
at  embarrass  yon  in  the  conveniences  of  your  jonmey,  retaining  only  as  many  as 
win  fill  one  coach;  and  thns  follow  her  all  the  way  mitil  she  arrive  at  Paris  or 
Calaifl^  at  one  of  which  places  my  servants  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  upon  her.'" 

Mary  Beatrice,  young  as  she  was,  having  a  will  of  her  own. 
determined  to  travel  overland  under  the  protecting  care  of 

^  Mardrant  Genealogies.  ^  Appendix  of  the  Mordaunt  Genealogies. 
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her  mother  and  unde^  and  to  leave  her  native  city  with  some 
degree  of  iclat.  Her  planB  superseded  those  of  her  new  con- 
SOTt.  James  prudently  directed  the  earPs  attention  to  a  point 
of  no  small  importance  to  his  domestic  comfort^  and  the 
future  popularity  of  his  bride.  "  You  will  do  your  utmost/^ 
he  says^  ''to  inculcate  to  the  princess  herself,  and  the 
ministers  there,  the  great  inconyenience  that  would  follow 
her  being  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  foreigners,  who 
are  seldom  so  useful  here  as  natives,  and  are  obnoxious  to 
censure  upon  any  miscarriages/^  The  quarrels  which  had 
threatened  to  destroy  the  conjugal  happiness  of  his  parents, 
in  consequence  of  their  struggle  about  the  French  attendants 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  the  unhappiness  of  his  royal  sister- 
m-law  queen  Catharine  at  the  dismissal  of  her  Portuguese 
foUowers,  were  not  fn^ttcn  by  James  wh^i  he  gave  this 
order.  There  were,  however,  three  Italian  ladies  of  the 
highest  rank,  madame  Moka,  madame  Montecuculi,  her 
daughter  Anna  Montecuculi,  and  a  lady  of  the  name  of 
Turinie,  who  had  been  attached  to  the  service  of  Maiy  Bea- 
trice from  her  cradle;  and  these,  in  comptiance  with  h^ 
earnest  desire,  she  was  permitted  to  retain  among  her  bed- 
chamber appointments  as  duchess  of  York.  They  attended 
her  to  England,  and  followed  her  fortunes  through  every 
vicissitude,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  with  devoted  fidelity  till 
death.  Madame  Molza  was  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  her  royal  friend^s  espousals,  and  the  duchess 
of  Modena  said,  laughingly,  ''that  she  and  the  duchess  of 
York  were  both  such  young  girls,  that  they  required  an  ex- 
perienced matron  to  take  care  of  them  on  their  journey .^'i 
Mary  Beatrice  departed  from  her  native  city  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  his  suite,  accompanied 
by  the  duchess-regent  her  mother,  the  duke  of  Modena  her 
brother,  her  undo  prince  Banaldo  d'Este,  and  whatever  was 
noble  and  considerable  among  their  own  people,  as  well  as 
many  other  persons  of  quality  from  other  courts,  who  came 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  house  of  Este  on  this  occasion. 
*•  And  a  very  princely  corieggio  it  was,'*  says  his  excellency, 
y  HS.  UoooMm  of  Kary  of  Modena^  in  thefliddYe8<tf  thekugdmnof  Fnmoe. 
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"that  went  with  them  out  of  Modena/'*  After  two  days, 
the  young  duke  was  persuaded  to  take  leave  of  his  sister  and 
return,  which  he  did  with  much  reluctance,  they  having  been 
ever  reared  tc^ther  with  all  that  reciprocal  kindness  which 
nearness  and  merit  could  beget.  ''  But  the  princess,'^  pur- 
sues lord  Peterborough, ''  was  near  being  dissolved  in  tears. 
She  left  her  happy  and  deUdous  country,  with  the  kind  com- 
panions of  her  youth  among  whom  she  had  been  bred,  and  all 
these  perhaps  for  ever,'' — as,  indeed,  it  proved  to  be.  "  Her 
youth  and  innocence  permitted  her  not  to  know  whither  it 
was  she  was  to  go,  to  what  kind  of  part,  nor  among  whom ; 
so  compassion  was  to  be  allowed  to  her  fears  as  well  as  to  her 
reluctance,  and  it  was  enough  we  could  induce  her  to  proceed, 
and  be  comforted.^'  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princely  boy, 
whom  she  regarded  in  the  twofold  Kght  of  her  brother  and 
her  sovereign,  were  at  that  guileless  period  of  Ufe,  when  the 
links  of  kindred  affection  are  more  closely  twined  than  at 
any  other  round  hearts  whose  sensibiUties  are  in  their  first 
exquisite  bloom,  and  as  yet  unblighted  by  intercourse  with  a 
selfish  world.  No  wonder  that  they,  who  had  been  debarred 
by  the  restraining  etiquettes  imposed  on  children  of  their 
elevated  station  from  forming  other  intimacies,  felt  very 
keenly  the  pangs  of  rending  asunder  the  bonds  of  that  sweet 
friendship  which  had  united  them  from  their  cradles.  Very 
frequently,  no  doubt,  had  the  sorrowfrQ  bride  to  be  reminded, 
during  that  journey,  of  the  exhortation  of  the  royal  psalmist : 
"  Hearken,  O  daughter !  and  consider;  forget  also  thine  own 
people,  and  thy  fetber's  house.'* 

When  they  entered  the  dominions  of  her  kinsman  the  duke 
of  Parma,  that  prince  complimented  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
with  the  present  of  a  fine  painting  by  Parmegiano,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  is  described  by  one  of  the  affected  cognoscenti 
of  the  last  century  as  '^  Ceres  standing  with  a  most  genteel 
air,  holding  up  wheat.*'  The  royal  bride  was  not  forgotten 
on  that  occasion  by  his  highness ;  compliments  and  presents 
were  showered  upon  her  from  all  quarters,  as  she  proceeded 
on  her  sorrowful  but  festive  progress  through  Italy.  Passing 
'  Earl  of  Peterborotigh,  in  Mordiiant  Genealogies. 
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through  Milan^  they  came  at  bust  into  Piedmont,  the  domi- 
nions of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  "  where/^  says  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, '^  these  princes  were  almost,  as  it  had  been  by 
spirits,  invisibly  lodged  and  provided  for,  after  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  but  ever  at  the  expense  of  that  generous 
duke/^  Nor  was  this  all;  for  having  an  extreme  desire  to 
see  the  beautiful  young  bride,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related, 
his  highness  of  Savoy  carried  his  gallantry  so  far  as  to  come 
on  horseback,  incognito,  to  meet  the  fair  travellers  by  the 
way  as  they  were  passing  through  his  dominions;  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  one  of  his  own  knights,  stopped  them  and 
deUvered  a  complimentary  message,  as  he  said,  '^&om  the 
duke  his  master/^  After  talking  with  them  a  Uttle  while,  he 
made  himself  known,  and  told  Mary  Beatrice  ^^that  he 
thought  she  spoke  very  well,  and  had  answered  him  agreeably 
enough.'^ — "  But,^'  said  she,  when  relating  this  adventure, 
many  years  afterwards,  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  "  he  almost 
made  me  die  with  shame  by  telling  me  that  he  hoped  my 
first  child  would  be  a  girl,  that  he  might  marry  her  to  his 
son/'  *  When  they  left  his  territories,  they  were  met  by  the 
officers  of  the  king  of  France,  who  accompanied  them  and 
defrayed  all  their  expenses  to  Paris^  bringing  them  to  the 
arsenal,  which  was  appointed  for  their  abode.  In  that 
fortified  palace,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  official  residence 
of  the  great  Sully,  where  he  so  frequently  feasted  his  royal 
friend  and  master,  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  grandfietther  of  the 
consort  of  Mary  Beatrice,  she  and  the  duchess  her  mother^ 
and  their  suite,  were  entertained^  in  a  manner  befitting  their 
rank  and  his  own  magnificence,  at  the  charge  of  the  king  of 
France.'  There  also  the  earl  of  Peterborough  was  lodged, 
and  a  noble  table  kept  for  him  and  his  attendants  at  the  same 
king's  expense.  The  apartments  occupied  by  Mary  of  Mo- 
dena  and  the  duchess  her  mother,  are  supposed  to  be  those 

^  MS.  MemorialB  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
*  But  Uttle  now  remainB  of  the  andent  building  over  which  the  storms  of  the 
Bevolution  have  passed,  but  the  whole  saite  of  Sully's  apartments  are  still  in  good 
preservation.  His  strong  box,  his  reading-desk,  and  a  few  other  things  are  still 
there,  with  a  copions  and  interesting  collection  of  the  aatograph  letters  of  Henri 
Quatre. 
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which  look  apon  the  mer  on  one  Aie,  and  the  old  convent 
of  the  Celestins  on  the  other^ — ^a  loctde  very  interesting  to  the 
monastic  tastes  of  the  reluctant  bride^  who  would  so  infinitdj 
have  preferred  a  cloister  to  a  throne.  The  bay  window  at  the 
end  of  the  principal  salon,  which  must  have  been  her  state 
reception-room,  commands  the  most  splendid  view  of  the 
whole  of  Paris. 

"The  necessity  of  our  repair  into  England/'  continues 
lord  Peterborough,  "  now  drew  near ;  but  her  royal  highness 
here  fell  sick,  and  her  disease,  for  all  the  power  of  medicine, 
hung  so  upon  her,  that  for  some  weeks  they  were  not  able  to 
think  of  her  remove/'  This  illness  was  a  dangerous  fever, 
which,  if  not  brought  on  by  distress  of  mind  and  the  force 
that  had  been  put  on  her  inclinations,  was  doubtless  a^ra- 
vated  by  the  change  of  climate  and  her  dread  of  the  com- 
pletion of  her  marriage.  She  kept  her  bed  a  fortnight,  and 
her  convalescence  was  tedious.  She  was  anxious  enough  then 
to  avoid  all  &Jdgae,  by  maintaining  a  strict  incognito ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  began  to  recover  her  strength,  the  king  of  France 
could  not  be  persuaded  firom  coming  in  state  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  to  offer  her  those  compliments  and  marks  of  respect 
which  universal  report  had  assured  him  were  due  to  her  royal 
quahties.  This  drew  on  Mary  Beatrice  the  necessity  of 
visiting  the  queen  of  France,  and  she  was  received  by  their 
majesties  at  Versailles  with  high  consideration,  and  entertained 
witti  royal  magnificence.  The  queen  of  France  returned  the 
Tisit  of  her  royal  highness  with  all  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  rigour  of  etiquette.  State  calls  were  also  exchanged  with 
all  the  great  princesses  allied  to  the  royal  family,  "wherein 
was  much  circumspection  to  be  used  about  punctilios  and 
formalities.'''  Wearisome  work  of  course  it  was,  and  at- 
tended with  much  vexation  of  spirit  to  persons  uninitiated 
into  all  the  intricate  minutiae  of  claims,  privil^es,  and  pre- 
cedences insisted  upon  by  the  numerous  members  of  the 
haughty  demi-royalty  of  France  under  the  ancient  regime. 
And  to  make  the  matter  more  perplexing,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  duchess  of  York  should  accord  to  each  of  those 
^  Mordaunt  QenealogieB. 

VOL.  VI.  B 
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ladies  the  full  measure  of  attention  to  whicK  she  was  entitled, 
without  lessening  her  own  dignity  by  undue  condescensions. 
Happily^  however^  for  her,  she  was  treated  with  peculiar 
indulgence  and  consideration  as  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
king  of  France,  and  on  account  of  her  tender  age  and  inex- 
perience; ''mediums  were  found  and  expedients  practised  for 
satisfying  all  pretensions,  and  avoiding  all  offences/'^  Made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  and  her  half-sister  madame  de  Guise, 
the  latter  of  whom  was,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  the  duke  of  York, 
were  among  those  who  came  in  state  to  call  on  his  Italian 
bride,  and  she  returned  their  visits  in  due  form.  Mary 
Beatrice  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  French  coort^ 
and  she  was  complimented  by  the  king  with  very  costly  pre^ 
sents.'  The  jewels  which  she  had  already  received  irom  t^e 
earl  of  Peterborough,  as  a  bridal  offering  from  her  unknown 
consort  the  duke  of  York,  amounting  in  value  to  20,000/. 
sterling,  enabled  her  to  appear  with  all  the  magnificence 
befitting  the  rank  to  which  her  marriage  had  elevated  h^ 
among  European  princesses.  Charms  like  hers,  however, 
required  not  the  aid  of  elaborate  decorations,  and  her  own 
classical  taste  disposed  her  to  prefer  a  general  simpUdty  of 
attire,  except  on  those  occasions  when  the  etiquette  of  royal 
ceremonials  compelled  her  to  assume  the  glittering  trappings 
of  a  state  toilette. 

While  Mary  Beatrice  was  receiving  all  these  flattering 
attentions  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  probably  endeavouring, 
by  eveiy  possible  excuse,  to  delay  her  dreaded  journey,  a 
strong  party  in  England  was  labouring  to  prevent  her  coming 
at  all.  The  object  of  that  party  was  the  annoyance  of  the 
duke  of  York,  by  exciting  a  popular  ferment  against  his  inno- 
cent young  bride  under  the  ready  pretext  of  religion.  I  say 
the  pretext,  for  the  person  by  whom  it  was  the  most  vehemently 
urged  was  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  known  infidel.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  secret  counsellor,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
the  acknowledged  leader,  of  a  fiu^on  made  up  of  the  dr^  of 
the  old  commonwealth  allied  with  a  new  generation,  who  were 
^  Mordftiint  Qenealog^  *  Ibid. 
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detenmned  to  get  the  ezecatiTe  power  of  government  into 
their  own  hands^  by  establishing  a  republic  under  the  shadow 
of  a  monarchy.  This  design^  th^  were  well  aware,  they 
never  oonld  hope  to  aocompliah  so  long  as  the  duke  of  York 
maintained  his  influence  in  his  royal  brother's  coundk,  and 
that  popularity  with  the  people  which  his  pubtic  services  had 
wcm.  *' It  was  he"  says  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  '' who 
encouraged  the  king's  faithfbl  Mends  and  his  fainting  minis- 
ters, and  it  was  in  him  alone  that  the  enemies  of  the  crown 
found  resistance.  He  made  them  desperate  at  last,  and  they 
saw  it  was  impossible  to  accomplifli  their  designs  without  his 
ruin.  This  did  seem  a  great  undertaking, — to  destroy  a 
prince  such  as  he  was,  in  hk  birth,  in  his  merit  and  virtues, 
and  in  the  esteem  of  all  just  and  reasonable  men.  But  the 
zeal  of  these  commonwedth-men  made  them  find  nothing 
impossible ;  thdr  resolution  was  great  in  this  particular,  their 
maHce  greater,  and  their  cunning  greater  than  either.  They 
knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  this  prince ;  they  knew  his 
valour,  justice,  temperance,  his  love  of  business,  his  indefatiga- 
Ueness  in  aU  honourable  undertakings ;  they  knew,  also,  that 
against  a  man  so  qualified  no  truth  could  prevail.  They  were 
then  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  falsehood,  and,'^ — ^pursues 
the  honest  old  cavaher,  warming  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
unfounded  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped  on  his  royal  friend 
into  a  climax  of  uncontrollable  indignation, — ''  and  to  the  devil, 
l^e  &ther  of  liars,  one  of  whose  chief  favourites  was  become 
sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  the  late  earl  c^  Shaftesbury.'^ ' 

His  royal  highness  being  perfectly  aware  that  the  next 
contest  which  these  political  reUgionists  were  preparing  to 
fight  against  him  would  be  on  the  question  of  his  marriage 
with  the  princess  of  Modena,  had  taken  his  measures  accord- 
ingly; and,  through  the  energetic  proceedings  of  his  fidthful 
fiiend  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  treaty  for  this  aUiance 
had  been  so  promptly  and  quietly  settled,  that  the  parly  were 
perfect^  taken  by  surprise,  when^  at  the  meeting  of  parlia- 

^  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  earl  ot  Peterborongh  never  intended 
Ida  work  ibr  publication.  The  trar-and-twMity  copies  that  were  printed  were 
od]j  finr  the  nae  of  hie  ftxBilf. 
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ment  on  the  SOth  of  October^  they  addressed  the  king  on  the 
subject  by  stating^  '^  that  they  had  heard  with  regret  that  a 
marriage  between  the  duke  of  York  and  the  princesB  of 
Modena  was  thought  of^  and  petitioned  his  majesty  not  to 
allow  it  to  proceed.'**  Charles  replied^  briefly  and  drily, 
''that  their  remonstrances  came  too  late.  The  alliance  to 
which  they  alluded  was  not  only  thought  of,  but  done ;  '  the 
duke,  his  brother/  was  already  married  to  the  princess  of 
Modena,  and  she  was  on  her  journey  to  England.*'"  The 
commons  voted  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  "  to  send 
and  stop  the  princess  at  Paris,  in  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York.''  Charles 
replied,  "  that  he  could  not  in  honour  dissolve  a  marriage 
that  had  been  solemnly  executed."  The  commons,  infuriated 
at  the  royal  declaration,  concluded  a  series  of  angry  votes  by 
petitioning  the  king  "  to  appoint  a  day  of  general  fasting,  that 
God  might  avert  the  dangers  with  which  the  nation  was 
threatened."'  Charles  graciously  granted  them  permission  to 
fast  as  much  as  they  pleased,  although  aware  that  the  proposition 
of  such  an  observance  was  not  intended  for  a  humiliation  to 
themselves,  but  as  an  especial  contempt  for  the  Italian  bride. 
The  next  day  being  the  anniversary  of  the  gunpowder- plot, 
the  popular  pageant  of  burning  Guy  Fawkes  and  the  "pape 
was  played  off  with  more  than  wonted  vivacity  by  the  London 
'prentices,  attended  with  various  circumstances  and  allusions 
tending  to  mark  their  displeasure  at  the  duke  of  York's 
change  of  creed  and  his  "  popish  marriage,"  *  as  they  styled  it, 
regardless  of  the  fAct  that  it  had  been  contracted,  not  only 
without  the  pope's  licence,  but  positively  in  defiance  of  his 
authority.  The  cabinet  of  king  Charles  II.  took  the  alann, 
and  the  earl  of  Arlington  implored  his  majesty  either  to  prevent 
the  departure  of  the  princess  of  Modena  from  Paris,  or  to  insist 
that  James,  after  his  marriage,  should  withdraw  from  court, 
and  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  The  king  replied, 
''that  the  first  was  incompatible  with  his  honour,  and  the 
second  would  be  an  indignity  to  his  brother."* 

^  Inedited  letters  of  news  in  the  Laiudowne  MSS.     Journals  of  Parliament. 

'  Lansdowne  MSS.        '  Ftoliamentaiy  Journals.        ^  £velyn.        *  Lingaid. 
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While  these  stormy  scenes,  on  her  account,  were  agitating 
the  nation  and  court  over  which  she  was  one  day  to  preside 
as  queen,  Mary  Beatrice  left  Paris,  and  commenced  her  journey 
to  the  sea-coast.  She  travelled  in  state,  and  in  all  the  towns 
and  provinces  through  which  she  passed  she  was  met  and 
received  by  the  governors  and  local  authorities  with  the  same 
respect  as  if  she  had  been  queen  of  France.  Louis  XIV.^s 
officers  defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  this  pompous  progress 
till  she  came  to  the  water's  edge.  The  vessels  that  had  been 
appointed  by  king  Charles  for  her  passage  to  England  were 
waiting  for  her  at  Calais,  where,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
she  embarked  in  'the  Katharine '  yacht  with  her  mother,  her 
imcle,  and  all  who  had  attended  her  from  Italy.  Mary  Beatrice 
crossed  the  Channel  with  a  prosperous  breeze,  and  towards 
evening  arrived  at  Dover.  The  duke  of  York,  with  becoming 
gallantry,  was  on  the  sands  to  give  his  new  consort  a  personal 
welcome  to  England,  and  when  she  came  to  shore,  he  received 
her  in  his  arms.^  The  beauty,  the  timidity,  and  the  innocence 
of  the  royal  bride  rendered  this  meeting,  doubtless,  a  spectacle 
of  exciting  interest  to  the  honest  seafaring  population  of 
Dover,  the  manly  squires  of  Kent,  and  the  gentle  ladies  who 
thronged  the  strand  that  day  to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  future 
queen  and  the  ceremonial  of  her  landing.  James  was  charmed, 
as  well  he  might  be,  with  the  surpassing  grace  and  loveliness 
of  the  consort  his  firiend  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  chosen 
for  him.  "  On  her  landing,'^  says  the  earl,  "  she  took  pos- 
session of  his  heart  as  well  as  his  arms.''  Of  her  emotions, 
his  lordship,  for  obvious  reasons,  does  not  speak. 

"  Mary  Beatrice,  in  after  years,  acknowledged  that  she  did 
not  like  her  lord  at  first.'"  What  girl  of  fifteen  ever  did  like 
a  spouse  five-and-twenty  years  her  senior?  Princesses  are 
rarely  so  fortunate  as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  negative 
in  matters  of  the  kind ;  but  the  fair  d'Este  had  not  submitted 
to  the  hard  fate  of  female  royalty  without  a  struggle,  and 
now,  it  should  seem,  she  had  not  sufficient  self-control  to 
concesd  her  feelings  under  deceitftd  smiles.  She  is  even  said 
to  have  betrayed  a  childish  aversion  to  the  duke  at  their  first 
1  Mordaiint  Genealogies.  MS.  Memoriab  of  the  queen  of  James  II. 
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interview.'  Some  men  would  have  hated  her,  and  rendered 
the  union  for  ever  miserable  by  a  manifestation  of  evil  temper 
cm  the  occasion.  The  sailor-prince  knew  better :  well  qualified 
as  he  was  to  play  the  wooer  successfully  to  ladies  of  all  ages^ 
he  wisely  took  no  notice  of  discouraging  symptoms  in  so 
young  a  creature^  but  professing  himself  dazded  with  the 
beauty  of  her  eyes,  he  led  her  with  courtly  attention  to  her 
lodgings,  and  left  her  with  her  mother  to  take  a  little  repose 
after  the  discomposure  of  her  voyage.  Brief  time  bad  she 
for  rest,  and  none  for  reflection ;  the  fatigue  and  excitement 
of  a  state  toilette  awaited  her  in  preparation  for  another 
agitating  scene, — ^the  solemn  confirmation  of  her  espousals 
with  the  duke  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  attended  his 
royal  highness  £rom  London  for  that  purpose. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  with  which  historians  have 
to  contend,  is  the  discrepancy  of  statements  betwe^i  equally 
oiedible  witnesses  of  the  same  &ct.  The  account  given  by 
the  duke  of  York  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  d^Este  at  Dover,  is  very  different  firom  that  recorded 
by  his  proxy,  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  James  says,  "  She 
landed  at  Dover  the  21st  of  November;  Dr.  Crew  married 
them,  declaring  that  by  proxy  a  lawful  marriage/^'  The 
compiler  of  Jameses  life  from  the  Stuart  Piters,  details  the 
manner  in  which  this  was  done.  '^The  same  evening  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  York  and  the  duchess  of  Modena»  with 
their  attendants,  the  earl  of  Peterborough  being  also  present, 
being  assembled  together  in  the  state  drawing-room,  the 
bishop  of  Oxford  asked  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  the  earl 
of  Peterborough  'whether  the  said  earl  had  married  the 
duchess  of  York  as  proxy  of  the  duke?^  which  they  both 
affirming,  the  bishop  then  declared  'it  was  a  lawful  mar- 
riage.^ ^^'  From  these  statements.  Dr.  Lingard  and  others 
have  inferred  that  no  other  ceremony  took  place,  but  it  is 
certain  that  neither  James  nor  his  biographer  have  related 
the  whole  of  the  drcumstances;  the  latter,  because  he  found 

^  Mackintoiih's  History  of  the  Reyolntion  of  1688. 

'  Extracts  from  the  Joamal  of  James  11.,  by  Carte  and  HacfAenon. 

'  laid  of  James,  by  Stanier  Clark. 
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no  furdier  record  in  his  authorities^  while  James,  perhaps, 
omitted  mentioning  the  church  of  England  marriage-service, 
firom  a  foolish  repugnance  to  acknowledging  that  he  resorted 
to  the  rites  of  that  church  for  the  confirmation  of  his  wedlock 
with  a  princess  of  the  Romish  &ith«  The  plain  fact  was, 
that  even  to  Boman-catholics  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency  to 
l^alize  hj  such  rites  a  marriage  which  the  pope  had  for- 
bidden; and  James  was  perfectly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  due  precautions  for  securing^  bqrond  the  possibility  of 
dispute,  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  male  issue  of  this  alli- 
ance to  the  royal  succession.  "  His  royal  highness/^  says  the 
earl  of  Peterborough,  '*  who  had  provided  so  to  confirm  this 
matter  as  the  malice  of  any  age  to  come  should  have  no 
pretence  to  call  it  in  question,  led  out  his  duchess  into  his 
great  room  before  his  bedchamber,  and  there,  in  presence  of 
all  the  lords  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  of  all  the 
oountiy  gentlemen  who  were  come  to  see  him,  and  what  it 
could  contain  of  the  citizens  of  Dover,  he  married  again  his 
wife  after  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Crew,  at  this  time  bishop  of  Durham ;  after 
which,  they  supped  together.^^' 

James  honoured  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land  over  which 
he  expected  to  rule,  by  admitting  a  portion  of  the  honest, 
true-hearted  classes  in  whom  the  strength  of  a  monarch  de- 
pends,  to  witness  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage  with  a 
princess  whom  he  had  taken  to  wife,  in  the  hope  of  her  be- 
coming the  mother  of  a  line  of  kings.  It  was  sound  poUcy 
in  him  not  to  make  that  ceremonial  an  exdusive  show  for 
the  courtiers  who  had  attended  him  from  London,  and  the 
foreigners  who,  notwithstanding  his  prudent  caution  to  the 
eari  of  Peterborough,  had  accompanied  his  Italian  consort  to 
England.  He  knew  the  national  jealousy,  the  national  pride 
of  his  countrymen,  and  that  their  affections  are  easily  won, 
but  more  easily  lost,  by  those  who  occupy  high  places ;  that 
they  are  terrible  in  theur  anger,  but  just  in  their  feelings, 
their  crimes  being  always  imputable  to  the  arts  of  those  by 
whom  their  feelings  are  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  fiEtction 
^  Morcbont  Qonealogin. 
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or  bigotry.  The  English  are^  moreover,  a  sight-loTing  people ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inclined  to  regard  the  principal  actors 
in  a  royal  pageant  with  feelings  of  romantic  enthusiasm.  It 
was,  therefore,  well  calculated  to  increase  his  popularity  and 
counteract  the  malice  of  his  enemies  for  the  sailor-prince  to 
take  so  excellent  an  opportunity  for  interesting  their  generous 
sympathies  in  &your  of  the  innocent  young  creature,  against 
whom  the  republican  faction  was  endeavouring  to  raise  a  per- 
secution. It  is  a  little  singular,  that  among  the  numerous 
spectators,  gentle  and  simple,  courtly  and  quaint,  who  wit- 
nessed the  landing  of  Maiy  Beatrice  that  day,  and  afterwards 
the  royal  ceremonial  of  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  not  one  should  have  left  any  little  graphic  record  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  with  details  of  the  dress  and  deport- 
ment of  the  bride,  and  her  reception  of  the  English  ladies, 
the  manner  and  order  of  the  supper,  with  many  other  minor 
observances  connected  with  the  costume  of  those  times,  which 
his  excellency  of  Peterborough  has  considered  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  an  ambassador  to  chronicle.  Why  was  not  that 
most  minutely  circumstantial  of  all  diarists,  Samuel  Pepys,  at 
the  wedding  of  his  royal  master  the  duke  of  York,  to  count 
the  pearls  on  the  bride's  stomacher,  and  to  tell  us  how  rich 
and  rare  was  the  quality  of  her  white-and-silver  petticoat,  and 
to  marvel  at  the  difference  between  her  tall  sylph-like  figure 
and  the  obesity  of  her  portly  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde  ? 

The  ring  wiUi  which  James  wedded  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
was  a  small  ruby,  set  in  gold.  She  showed  it  to  the  nuns  of 
ChaiUot  in  the  days  of  her  sorrowful  widowhood, — days  of 
exile  and  poverty,  and  said,  *'It  was  impossible  for  her  to 
part  with  it,  for  it  was  her  marriage-ring,  which  was  given 
her  when  she  arrived  in  England  by  her  royal  husband,  then 
duke  of  York ;  and  therefore  she  valued  it  more  than  the 
diamond  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  country,  she 
received  on  the  day  of  her  espousals  at  Modena.^'*  She  evi- 
dently regarded  it  as  the  pledge  of  a  more  sacred  contract, 
though  solemnized  with  the  rites  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  noble  proxy  concludes  his  pithy  history  of  the  marriage 
^  MS.  Memoriali  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  in  tiie  archiTes  of  France. 
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of  Mary  Beatrice  in  these  words :  ''  And  here  the  earl  of 
Peterborough  ended  this  great  service^  which^  through  so 
many  difficulties^  brought  to  the  duke  the  fairest  lady  in  the 
world;  and  to  England  a  princess  of  the  greatest  example  and 
virtue/'  The  countess  of  Peterborough  was  appointed  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  household  of  her  royal  highness,  and 
her  daughter,  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk,  made  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber. 

During  the  two  days  that  James  remained  at  Dover  with 
his  bride,  one  of  his  pretended  friends,  the  earl  of  Berkshire, 
advised  him  to  write  to  the  king,  his  brother,  requesting  leave 
to  withdraw  from  pubhc  life,  and  to  retire  with  his  new 
duchess  to  Audley-End,  or  some  other  country  residence, 
where  he  might  enjoy  her  society,  and  hunt  and  pray  without 
any  offence  to  others  or  disquiet  to  himself.  James  thanked 
him  for  his  good  meaning,  but  told  him,  ''that  unless  his 
majesty  should  command  him  to  the  contrary,  he  would 
always  wait  upon  him,  and  do  him  what  service  he  could.''' 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  gratify  his  foes  by  burying  himself 
and  his  bride  in  the  obscurity  of  country  life.  He  was  justly 
proud  of  her  charms,  and  determined  that  she  should  make 
her  public  entrance  into  London  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
consort  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  realm ;  and  although 
the  season  of  the  year  was  any  thing  but  favourable  for 
showing  off  an  aquatic  pageant,  in  such  a  climate  as  England, 
to  a  native  of  Italy,  he  resolved  on  bringing  her  in  triumph 
up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
marriage,  this  little  court  set  out  from  Dover,  accompanied 
by  the  duchess  of  Modena  and  prince  Rinaldo  d'Este.  They 
performed  the  journey  overland  to  Gravesend,  sleeping  at 
Canterbury  the  first  night,  at  Rochester  the  second,'  all 
ranks  of  the  people  everywhere  expressing  their  joy  upon 
the  arrival  of  her  royal  highness.  The  slow  rate  at  which 
she  travelled  enabled  every  one  who  wished  it  to  obtain 
a  view  of  her.  It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  a  little 
beauty  goes  a  great  way  with  queens  and  princesses,  but 
Mary  of  Modena  was  descended  fit)m  families  in  which  nobi- 

'  I^eaf  JameBlL  *  London  Gazette; 
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lity  of  person  was  an  hereditary  gift.  The  royal  and  com- 
manding lineaments  of  the  princely  honse  of  Este  were  in  her 
softened  and  blended  with  the  captivating  graces  of  the  more 
humbly-born  Mandni^  which  had  been  transmitted  to  her  by 
her  maternal  grandmother^  the  sister  of  cardinal  Mazarine. 
The  portraits  of  Mary  Beatrice  bear  an  improved  and  chastened 
likeness  to  those  of  Hortense  Mandni^  whom  Charles  II. 
loved  well  enough  to  offer  to  marry^  and  James  II.  has 
styled  "  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world.''  The  discre- 
tionary nature  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough's  commission  in 
choosing  a  bride  for  his  royal  friend,  and  the  surpassing 
charms  of  her  whom  he  had  selected,  eUdted  an  elegant  poem 
from  the  young  earl  of  Lansdowne,  of  which  the  following 
lines  may  serve  as  a  £ur  specimoa : — 

"The  impartnl  jadge  Borveys  with  virt  delight^ 
All  that  the  san  siiriouiidB  of  fiur  and  hright; 
Then  strictly  just,  he,  with  adoring  ejei^ 
To  radiant  Este  gives  the  glorioas  priae. 
Who  could  deserve  like  her,  in  whom  we  sec 
United  all  that  Paris  found  in  three  ?" 

Even  a  grave  dignitary  of  the  church  of  England,  the  learned 
Dr.  South,  who  was  one  of  the  Protestant  chaplains  of  the 
duke  of  York,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  when 
the  news  of  his  royal  patron's  nuptials  with  the  fair  young 
flower  of  the  historic  Hne  of  Este  reached  him.  The  worthy 
doctor  being  then  on  a  journey,  composed  an  impromptu 
Latin  ode  on  this  auspicious  theme,  and  wrote  it  down  while 
on  horseback,  having  no  other  desk  than  the  neck  of  his 
steed,  which  on  that  occasion  proved  a  veritable  Pegasus  to 
his  reverence.* 

The  merry  monarch,  attended  by  the  principal  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  went  down  the  river  in  state  in  the  royal 
baizes  on  the  26th  of  November,  to  meet  and  compliment 
the  newly-wedded  pair.  Their  royal  highnesses  having  em- 
barked at  Gravesend  that  morning,  with  the  duchess  of 
Modena  and  their  noble  attendants,  came  up  with  the  early 
tide.  When  the  two  courts  met  on  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Thames,  the  bridal  party  came  on  board  the  royal  yacht. 

>  See  Dr.  South*s  letter  to  his  fiiend  Dr.  Ralph  Bathnrst— Life  and  Literaiy 
Bemains  of  Dr.  Batha»t»  d«in  of  Wells,  hy  Thomas  WartoB. 
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His  majestj  receiyed  and  welcomed  his  new  sister-in-law  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection,  and  they  returned  together. 
The  dnchess  of  Modena  must  have  J[)een  an  old  acquaintance 
of  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  having  resided  at  Paris 
before  her  marriage,  at  the  time  when  they  were  in  exile. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness  and  consideration  by  her  royal  brother-in-law.  '^  He 
was  always  kind  to  me/'  would  she  say  in  after  years, ''  and 
was  so  truly  amiable  and  good-natured,  that  I  loved  him  very 
mudi,  even  before  I  became  attached  to  my  brd  the  duke  of 
Tork.^'^  At  noon  the  royal  party  landed  at  Whitehall,  and 
Mary  Beatrice  was  presented  in  due  form  to  the  queen,  by 
whom  she  was  received  in  the  kindest  and  most  obliging  man- 
ner. The  first  appearance  of  her  royal  highness  at  White- 
hall created  a  great  sensation :  she  was  treated  with  every 
mark  of  affection  and  distinction  by  their  majesties,  and  with 
mnch  respect  by  the  great  ladies  of  the  court  and  aU  the  royal 
party;  yet,  observes  lord  Peterborough,  "  clouds  hung  heavy 
Vfosk  the  brows  of  many  others,  who  had  a  mind  to  punish 
what  they  could  not  prevent.^'  The  ribald  poUtical  rhyme- 
sten,  who  had  already  assailed  James  with  a  variety  of  dis- 
gusting lampoons  on  the  subject  of  his  Italian  alliance,  were 
preparing  to  aim  their  coarse  shafts  at  his  bride ;  but  when 
she  vpp&aei,  her  youth,  her  innocence  and  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, disarmed  even  their  malignity :  they  found  no  point  for 
attack.  From  others,  the  young  duchess  received  the  most  un- 
bounded homage.  Waller,  though  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  wrote 
the  following  complimentary  lines  in  her  copy  of  Tasso : — 

*  Tmio  knew  how  the  fairer  sex  to  graoe^ 
Bnt  in  no  one  dnrst  all  perfection  place ; 
In  her  alone  that  owns  this  hook  is  seen 
dorinda's  Bpirit,  and  her  lofty  mien, 
Sophnmia'i  piety,  Erminia's  trath, 
Annida's  charms,  her  heanty  and  her  youth. 
Our  princev  here,  aa  in  a  ^am,  doth  dress 
Her  wdL-taoght  mind,  and  e^ery  grace  express  i 
M oro  to  oar  wonder  than  RInaldo  fooght. 
The  hero's  race  excels  the  poef  s  thought.'' 

King  Charles  ordered  a  silver  medal  to  be  struck  in  honour 

of  his  brother's  nuurriage,  in  which  half-length  portraits  of 

^  MS.  Memorials  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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James  and  his  bride  appear,  &oe  to  &oe,  "  like  Philip  and 
Mary  on  a  shilling/'  The  disparity  in  their  ages  is  strikingly 
apparent,  for  though  the^  royal  admiral  was  still  in  the  meri- 
dian pride  of  manhood,  and  reckoned  at  that  time  one  of  the 
finest  men  in  his  brother's  court,  his  handsome  but  sternly 
marked  lineaments  are  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  softness 
of  contour,  delicate  features,  and  almost  infiEuitine  expression 
of  his  youthful  consort,  that  no  one  would  take  them  for 
husband  and  wife.  The  dress  of  Mary  ^Beatrice  is  arranged 
with  classical  simpUdty,  and  her  hair  n^ligently  bound  up 
with  a  fillet,  over  whidi  her  long  ringlets  fall  negligently,  as 
if  with  the  weight  of  their  own  luxuriance,  on  either  side  her 
face,  and  shade  her  graceful  throat  and  bosom.  A  much 
finer  medal  of  her  was  struck,  soon  afterwards,  from  one  of  her 
bridal  portraits  by  Lely, — a  whole-length,  in  the  costume  of  a 
Grecian  muse,  only  with  more  ample  draperies,  and  the  hair 
in  flowing  ringlets.  The  medal  bears  this  inscription,  Maria 
Beatrix  Ekatwra,  ducisaa  Ebcrdcensis}  As  this  princess 
was  of  that  order  of  beauty  to  which  the  royal  taste  awarded 
the  palm,  and  her  natural  charms  were  munarred  by  vanity 
or  affectation,  she  excited  boundless  admiration  in  the  court 
of  Charles  II.,  whare  it  was  hoped  that  the  purity  of  her 
manners  and  morals  would  have  a  restraining  and  beneficial 
effect.  Geoi^e  Granville,  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  his  poem  on 
her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  pays  her  the  following 
graceful  compliment : — 

"  Our  flitnre  hopes  firom  thin  blest  union  rise^ 
Our  present  joy  and  safety  fix>m  her  eyes, — 
Those  charming  eyes,  that  shine  to  reconcile 
To  harmony  and  peace  this  stubborn  isle." 

^  The  dnU  compounder  of  a  choice  specimen  of  pedantic  ill-nature,  in  the 
shape  of  an  attack  on  female  historians  in  general,  and  me  in  particular,  in  a 
periodical  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  stupidity,  has  roundly  accused  me  of 
having  coined  these  bridal  medals  of  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena  and  the  duke  of 
York,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  not  seen  them  in  the  British  Museum.  Whether 
they  be  still  in  the  medal  chamber  I  am  not  prepared  to  affirm,  but  I  beg  to 
state,  positively,  that  they  were  introduced  to  my  attention  in  the  year  1845  by 
Mr.  Birch,  the  learned  custodian  of  those  historical  relics,  and  that  my  descrip- 
tion of  both  was  jotted  down  in  my  note-book  in  the  presence  of  that  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  another  gentleman  in  that  department  of  the  British 
Museum* 
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The  noble  young  bard,  at  that  time  a  student  only  in  his 
thirteenth  year^  Uved  to  see  the  lustre  of  those  eyes,  from 
which  he  caught  his  earliest  spark  of  poetic  inspiration, 
dimmed  with  long  years  of  weeping ;  yet  he  always  remained 
true  to  his  first  theme,  and  sang  her  praises  as  fervently  in 
the  dark  days  of  her  adversity,  as  when  her  star  first  rose  in 
its  guttering  ascendant. 

St.  Jameses-palace  had  always  been  the  residence  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  thither  he  conducted  Mary  Beatrice. 
On  the  6th  of  December,  the  French  ambassador  waited  on 
their  royal  highnesses  to  compliment  them  on  their  marriage. 
The  same  day  the  ambassador  of  Portugal,  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  envoys^  the  residents  of  Venice  and  Newburgh,  came  to 
offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective  courts  on  the  same 
occasion,  being  introduced  by  sir  Charles  Cottrell,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies.^  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  held  their 
courts  and  levees  at  this  palace  as  regularly  as  the  king  and 
queen  did  theirs  at  Whitehall,  but  on  different  days.  There 
was  not,  however,  the  slightest  rivalry  either  intended  or  sus- 
pected. King  Charles  always  said,  ^'  that  the  most  loyal  and 
virtuous  portion  of  his  courtiers  were  to  be  found  in  his  bro- 
ther's circle  at  St.  JamesVpalace.'^'  He  was  excessively  fond 
of  the  company  of  his  new  sister-in-law,  and  occasionally  did 
her  the  honour  of  presenting  himself,  with  other  company,  at 
her  levee,  where  he  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  not  only  with 
the  floating  news  of  the  day,  but  in  discussing  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Sir  John  Beresby,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions, 
"  that  on  the  18th  of  March,  he  entertained  his  majesty  a 
long  time,  in  the  duchess  of  York's  bedchamber,  with  what 
had  been  then  transacting  in  the  house  of  commons.^'  The 
proceedings  there  boded  little  good  to  the  heir  of  the  crown 
and  his  consort.  Much  was  said  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended &om  this  marriage,  and  sternly  was  the  exercise  of 
the  penal  laws  insisted  upon.  It  was  even  forbidden  for  any 
popish  recusant  to  walk  in  the  park,  or  to  enter  St.  James's- 
palace  under  any  pretence. 

It  had  been  stipulated  in  her  marriage-articles,  that  the 
^  London  Gazette.  '  Mordaunt  Qenealogicf. 
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duchess  of  York  was  to  enjoy  the  use  of  the  Catholic  chapel 
at  St.  James^s^  which  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  queen-mo- 
ther, Henrietta^  for  herself  and  her  household ;  but  Charies 
II.,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times^ 
perceiTing  that  a  great  excitement  prevailed  among  the  popu- 
lace at  the  idea  of  a  second  pubhc  establishment  f<M*  the 
worship  of  the  church  of  Borne,  circumvented  his  brother  and 
his  young  Italian  bride  by  setting  the  queen  to  daim  it  as 
one  of  her  chapels.'  This  sly  piece  of  diplomacy  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  coolness  between  Mary  Beatrice  and 
queen  Catharine.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  duchess 
of  Modena,  who  was  still  with  her  daughter,  wrote  to  Louis 
XIY.,  to  complain  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  to  which  he 
had  been  a  guarantee,  for  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Btran^ 
gives f  Paris^  there  is  an  inedited  letter  addressed  by  James 
to  that  monarch,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  him  as  to  the 
manner  the  duchess  of  York  was  allowed  to  exercise  her  reli- 
gion. An  apartment  in  St.  James's-palace  had  been  fitted  up 
by  Charles's  order  as  an  oratory  or  private  chapel  for  the 
young  duchess  and  her  suite,  so  that  truth  compelled  James, 
however  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  to  reply  as  he 
does  in  the  following  letter,  which,  as  it  is  derived  firom  a 
source  only  accessible  through  the  courtesy  of  monsienr  Oui- 
Eot,  is  here  inserted : — 

"THB  Dim  ov  YosK  TO  Knra  Locn  XTV. 
'*  KomiBiTB,  "  Londan,  8  December,  167S. 

"Ab  the  dachess  of  Modena  has  informed  me  that  it  will  be  denrable  that  I 
should  give  your  majesty  some  aoooont  of  the  mamier  in  which  the  dncfaess  [of 
York]  eijoys  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  I  have  her  permisdon  to  inform  yon 
that  she  enjoys  here  the  free  exerdse  of  the  cathdic,  apostdic,  and  Boman  fidth» 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  qneen  does  here  at  this  present  time  for  herself  and 
her  household,  and  that  the  king,  my  brother,  will  have  the  same  care  for  her 
and  all  her  people,  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion,  that  he  has  for  the  queen 
and  her  suite.  Your  letter  being  confined  to  this  sole  subject^  I  wiU  not  trodUe 
your  majesty  forther  at  present,  than  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  with  aU  respect 
imaginable,  sir, 

"  Your  m^lesty's  yeiy  affoctumate  brother,  cousin,  and  aervant, 

'  Journal  of  James. 
'  Inedited  MS.  in  the  ArchiYes  des  Affiiires  Etrang^res,  Paris :  communicated 
by  monsieur  Dumont,  by  the  fovour  of  monsieur  Guixot.    The  original  docnmeut 
is  in  French. 
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From  the  dry,  laconic  style  of  the  above  letter,  it  may  eaaily 
be  perceived  that  James  neither  approved  of  the  dictation  of 
his  mother-in-law,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  nor  the  inter- 
ference of  his  royal  kinsman  of  France,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  noted,  in  his  own  journal,  the  refusal  of  St. 
James's  chapel  to  his  duchess,  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  great  af&ont  to  her.  Charles,  however,  acted  more  as  the 
iiiend  of  the  duchess  of  York  in  withholding  tiie  indulgence 
£rom  her  than  if  he  had  granted  it,  well  knowing  that  the 
less  conspicuously  the  ceremonials  of  her  religion  were  prac- 
tised, the  greater  would  be  the  chance  of  her  eqjoymg  the 
a£foctions  of  the  people. 

The  duchess  of  Modena,  who  had  spent  six  weeks  with  her 
daughter,  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  own  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  that  had  been  set  on  foot  against 
her  during  her  absence.  Her  presence  in  England  had  not 
been  conducive  to  the  conjugal  happiness  of  the  newly-wedded 
pair,  and  there  had  been  some  disputes  between  her  and  the 
English  duchesses  on  the  subject  of  precedence.^  She  de- 
parted from  England  December  SO.  Forty  years  afterwards^ 
Mary  Beatrice  spoke  of  this  separation  fix>m  her  mother  as 
the  greatest  trial  she  had  ever  known  at  that  period  of  her 
life ;  '^  but,'^  added  she,  "  after  her  departure,  I  became  very 
much  attached  to  the  late  king  my  husband,  who  was  then 
duke  of  York,  and  my  affection  for  him  increased  with  every 
year  that  we  hved  together,  and  received  no  interruption  to 
the  end  of  his  life.'^'  Her  fondness  for  him  at  that  time, 
she  confessed,  amounted  to  an  engrossing  passion  that  inter- 
fered with  her  spiritual  duties,  for  she  thought  more  of  pleas- 
ing him  than  serving  her  Grod,  and  told  her  spiritual  confi- 
dantes, the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  that  ''  it  was  sinful  for  any  one 
to  love  an  earthly  creature  as  she  had  loved  her  husband ; 
but  that  her  fault  brought  its  own  punishment,  in  the  pain 
she  suffered  at  discovering  that  she  was  not  the  occlusive 
object  of  his  regard.'^'  James  had  unhappily  formed  habits 
and  connexions  disgraceful  to  himself,  and  inimical  to  the 

'  Memoin  of  Madame  d' Adhemar. 
*MS.  MemorialaorMaryofModeoA.  *  Ibid. 
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peace  of  his  youthful  consort.  His  conduct  -with  several  of 
the  married  ladies  of  the  court,  and  even  with  those  in  her 
own  household^  afforded  great  cause  for  scandal,  and  of  course 
there  were  busy  tongues  eager  to  whisper  every  story  of  the 
kind  to  his  bride.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had  been  a  few  years 
older  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  she  would  have  understood 
the  value  of  her  own  charms,  and  instead  of  assailing  her 
fSaithless  lord  with  tears  and  passionate  reproaches,  she  would 
have  endeavoured  to  win  him  from  her  rivals  by  the  graceful 
arts  of  captivation  for  which  she  was  well  qualified.  James 
was  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  flattered  by  her  jealousy;  he 
treated  her  with  unbounded  indulgence,  as  she  herself  ac- 
knowledged,^ but  there  was  so  little  difference  in  age  between 
her  and  his  eldest  daughter,  that  he  appears  only  to  have 
regarded  her  as  a  full-grown  child,  or  a  plaything,  till  the 
moral  dignity  of  her  character  became  developed  by  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  he  learned  to  look  up  to  her  with  that 
admiration  and  respect  which  her  virtues  were  calculated  to 
excite.  This  triumph  was  not  easily  or  quickly  won.  Many 
a  heart-ache  and  many  a  trial  had  Mary  Beatrice  to  endure 
before  that  day  arrived. 

Her  own  path,  in  the  mean  time,  was  beset  with  diificulties. 
Ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  England, 
she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  those  ladies 
whom  the  duke,  her  husband,  had  appointed  to  assist  her 
witli  their  advice  and  instruction,  as  he  was  desirous  that  she 
should  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  English  court.  Basset 
and  other  gambling  games  were  then  in  high  vogue  in  the 
beau  tnonde,  Mary  Beatrice  disliked  cards,  and  was  terrified 
at  the  idea  of  high  play ;  but  her  ladies  told  her  she  must  do 
as  others  did,  or  she  would  become  unpopular,  and  excite  ridi- 
cule, and  by  their  importunities  prevailed  over  her  reluctance. 
Like  most  young  people  under  similar  circumstances,  she  lost 
her  money  at  the  card-table  without  deriving  the  slightest 
pleasure  firom  the  game,  and  as  this  happened  very  frequently, 
it  devoured  those  sums  which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to 
better  purposes.  '^  I  suffered,''  she  would  say,  in  after  years, 
^  MS.  MemorialB  of  Maiy  Beatrice. 
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**  great  pain  from  my  losseB  at  play,  and  all  for  tiie  want  of 
a  little  mo3«  finnnesB  m  not  poeitively  refiiaing  to  comply  with 
a  cuatom,  winch  those  who  were  so  much  older  than  myself 
told  me  I  was  not  at  Hbeily  to  decline.  I  shall  always  regret 
my  weakness,  since  it  deprired  me  of  the  means  of  doing  the 
good  I  ought  to  have  done  at  that  time/^^ 

Such  was  the  ingenuous  acknowledgment,  made  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards  by  that  princess,  of  an  early  error, 
which  her  sensitive  conscience  taught  her  to  regard  as  a  crime 
to  the  end  of  her  hfe.  How  generally  blameless  her  conduct 
was  at  the  tender  age  when  she  was  torn  from  her  peaceful 
convent  to  become  the  wife  of  a  careless  husband,  whose 
years  nearly  trebled  her  own,  and  the  step-mother  of  prin- 
cesses old  enough  to  be  her  sistas,  may  be  peroeiyed  even 
from  the  unfriendly  evidence  of  bishop  Burnet :  '^  She  was,'^ 
says  he,  '^  a  very  graceful  person,  with  a  good  measure  of 
b^mty,  and  so  much  wit  and  cunning,  that  during  all  this 
reign  she  behaved  herself  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  and  seemed 
so  innocent  and  good,  that  she  gained  upon  all  l^t  came 
near  her,  and  possessed  them  with  such  impressions  of  her, 
that  it  was  long  before  her  behaviour  after  she  was  a  queen 
could  make  them  change  their  thoughts  of  her.'  So  arti- 
ficially did  this  young  Italian  behave  herself,  that  she  deceived 
even  the  eldest  and  most  jealous  persons,  both  in  court  and 
country;  only  sometimes  a  satirical  temper  lHt>ke  out  too 
much,  which  was  imputed  to  youth  and  wit  not  enough  prac- 
tised to  the  world.  She  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  zealot 
or  a  meddler  in  business,  and  gave  herself  up  to  innocent 
cheerfulness,  and  was  universally  esteemed  and  beloved  as 
long  as  she  was  duchess.^''  Upwards  of  twelve  years !  Rather 
a  trying  period  for  the  most  practised  of  hypocrites  to  have 
supported  the  part  which  this  candid  divine  attributes  to  an 

>  We  are  indebted  for  thin  lact  to  the  inedited  fragment  of  the  diary  of  a  nnn 
of  Chaillot,  by  whom  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  the  consort  of 
James  II.  were  recorded  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  that  princess,  very  much 
in  the  way  afterwards  adopted  by  the  admiring  Boswell  in  booking  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  that  mighty  colossus  of  litcratore^  Dr.  Johnson. 

'  What  that  behaviour  was,  Burnet  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain, 
ha^-ing  neither  fiicts  nor  authorities  to  produce  agunst  her. 
*  Baroct»  toL  ii.  p.  49. 
VOL.  VI.  F 
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inexperienced  girl,  who  commenced  her  career  in  public  life 
at  fifteen.  If  Mary  Beatrice  had,  at  that  tender  age,  ac- 
quired not  only  the  arts  of  simulation  and  difiaimulation  in 
such  perfection,  but  the  absolute  control  over  every  bad 
passion  which  Burnet  imputes  to  her,  so  as  to  deceive  the 
most  watchfiil  of  her  foes,  and  to  conciliate  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all  who  came  near  her,  she  might  assuredly  have 
governed  the  whole  world.  Unfortunately  for  herself,  this 
princess  was  smgularly  deficient  in  the  useful  power  of  con- 
cealing her  feelings.  It  is  impossible  to  refirain  fix>m  smiling 
at  the  idea  of  any  one  attributing  pohcy  so  profound  to  the 
unsophisticated  child  of  nature,  who,  preferring  the  veil  of  a 
cloistered  votaress  to  the  prospect  of  the  crown-matrimoDial 
of  England,  had  interrapted  the  diplomatic  courtship  of  a 
grave  ambassador  with  passionate  reproaches  for  his  cruelty 
in  endeavouring  to  marry  her  to  lus  master  against  her  in- 
clination, and  with  tearful  earnestness  intimated  how  much 
more  suitable  and  welcome  the  alliance  would  be  to  her 
maiden  aunt  than  to  herself,  and  was  too  httle  practised  in 
deception  to  be  able  to  conceal  either  her  disinclination  to  her 
consort  in  the  first  instance,  or  her  too  ardent  affection  for 
him  after  he  had  succeeded  in  winning  her  virgin  love.  If, 
then,  so  young  a  person,  whose  greatest  fault  was  her  prone- 
ness  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  her  feelings,  conducted  herself 
for  twelve  years  so  perfectly  as  not  to  give  cause  for  com- 
plaint to  any  one,  not  even  to  her  step-daughters,  the  natmral  in- 
ference is,  that  she  acted  under  the  influence  of  more  conscienti- 
ous motives  than  those  which  guided  the  pen  of  her  calumniator. 
Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  duchess  of  Modena,  the 
duke  of  York  made  a  progress  with  his  bride,  to  show  her 
several  places  of  interest  in  her  new  country.  Among  the 
rest,  he  conducted  her  to  Cambridge,  where  die  was  received 
with  signal  honours  by  the  university,  and  the  young  lord 
Lansdowne  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  reciting  to  her  royal 
highness  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the  occasion, 
fiill  of  compliments,  both  to  her  and  the  duke.  When  they 
returned  to  town,  Burnet,  who  was  honoured  with  a  private 
interview  with  James,  says,  '^that  his  royal  highness  com- 
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mended  his  new  duchess  nrnch/'*  On  the  18th  of  May,  1674, 
the  Dutch  ambassadors,  after  making  their  pubUc  entry  and 
receiving  audience  from  the  king,  were  introduced  by  sir 
Charles  Cottrell  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  and  duchess, 
in  their  apartments  in  Whitehall.  Two  days  later  the  king 
and  queen,  accompanied  by  their  royal  highnesses,  left  town 
for  Windsor,  with  the  intention  of  passing  some  time  there.^ 
Mary  Beatrice  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  the  English 
language  to  such  good  purpose,  that  she  soon  became  a  per- 
fect mistress  of  all  its  intricacies,  and  not  only  spoke,  read, 
and  wrote  it  with  fluency,  but  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
literature  of  that  Augustan  age.  She  had  both  the  good 
taste  and  the  good  policy  to  pay  distinguishing  attention  to 
persons  of  hterary  talent.  She  took  great  pleasure  in  th'"- 
conversation  of  the  aged  Waller,  and  playfully  commanded 
him  to  write.'  That  he  had  not  lost  the  talent  for  makin^^ 
poetry  the  vehicle  for  graceful  compliments  which  distin- 
guished his  early  productions,  may  be  seen  by  the  elegant 
lines  addressed  to  her  royal  highness,  which  he  presented  to  her 
with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  After  telling  her  that  the  verses 
in  that  volume  celebrated  the  beauties  of  a  former  age,  he 

"Thw  we  writ  then;  your  brighter  eyes  inspire 
A  noUer  UtaDe,  and  raue  oar  genius  higher ; 
While  we  your  wit  and  early  ^owledge  fear. 
To  oar  prodoctioDB  we  become  serere. 
Year  matrhlfiw  beauty  gives  oar  fkocy  wing, 
Toor  jodgment  makes  as  carefiil  how  we  singi 
Lines,  not  composed,  as  heretofore,  in  haste, 
Fblished  like  marU^  shall  like  marble  last, 
And  make  yoa  throogh  as  many  ages  shine^ 
As  Tasso  has  the  heroes  of  yoar  line. 
Thoogh  other  names  oor  wary  writers  ose, 
Yoa  are  the  sabject  of  the  British  mose  ; 
Dilating  mischief  to  yourself  unknown. 
Men  write,  and  die  of  wounds  they  dare  not  own.*" 

>  Burnet  was  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  that  time,  having  disobliged  his  old 
patron,  Lauderdale,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king.  His  sole  reliance 
was  then  on  the  good  offices  of  the  duke  of  York,  who^  he  confesses,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  interceded  many  times  for  him,  both  with 
Lauderdale  and  his  majesty,  but  in  viun.  Charles  warned  his  brother  that  the 
person  fbr  whom  he  was  interesting  himself  was  treacherous  and  undeserving  of 
his  favour,  and  was  uneasy  at  lus  countenancing  him. 

*  London  Gazette.  '  Aubrey. 
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It  was  highly  to  the  credit  of  Maiy  Beatrice^  that  her  mind 
was  too  well  regulated  to  be  alloyed  with  the  vamty  which 
the  flattering  incense  of  the  greatest  wits  of  the  age  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  in  a  female  heart.  The  purity  of  her  man- 
ners and  conduct  entitled  her  to  universal  respect.  It  was  ob- 
served in  that  wanton,  UcentiouB  courts  where  voluptuousness 
stalked  unmasked,  and  gloried  in  its  shame,  that  the  youthful 
duchess  of  York  afforded  a  bright  example  of  feminine  pro- 
priety and  conjugal  virtue.  She  appeared  like  a  wedded  Dian, 
walking  through  Paphian  bowers  in  her  calm  purity.  Dryden 
dedicated  his  State  of  Innocence  to  her,  a  dramatic  poem, 
founded  on  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  After  complimenting  her 
on  her  descent  from  the  illustrious  family  of  Este,  "  princes 
who  were  immortalized  even  more  by  their  patronage  of  Tasso 
and  Ariosto  than  by  their  heroic  deeds,''  he  goes  on  to  pay 
many  compUments  to  herself,  assuring  her  ^^  that  she  is  never 
seen  without  being  blessed,  and  that  she  blesses  all  who  see 
her ;"  adding,  ^^  that  although  every  one  feels  the  power  of  her 
charms,  she  is  adored  with  the  deepest  veneration, — ^that  of 
silence,  for  she  is  placed,  both  by  her  virtues  and  her  exalted 
station,  above  all  mortal  wishes." 

The  first  year  of  her  wedded  life  was  spent  by  Mary  Bea- 
trice in  a  gay  succession  of  fStes  and  enrtiertainments.  While 
the  court  was  at  Windsor,  in  Augu^  1674,  the  duke  of  York 
and  his  rival,  Monmouth,  amused  their  majesties,  her  royal 
highness,  and  the  ladies  with  a  representation  of  the  si^e  of 
Maestricht,  a  model  of  that  city,  with  all  its  fortifications;, 
having  been  erected  in  one  of  the  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the 
long  terrace.  James  and  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a  Uttle 
army  of  courtiers,  conducted  the  attack,  to  show  their  skill  in 
tactics.'  On  Saturday  night,  the  21  st,  they  made  their 
approaches,  opened  trenches,  and  imitated  the  whole  business 
of  a  siege.  The  city  was  defended  with  great  spirit,  prisoners 
were  taken,  mines  sprung,  cannonading  took  place,  grenades 
were  thrown,  and  the  warlike  pantomime  lasted  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  affording  a  splendid  and  animating 
spectacle,  which  might  be  seen  and  heard  to  a  considerable 
*  Evelyn's  Joarxud. 
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distance.  It  was  the  last  pageant  of  a  ehiyalric  cbafacter 
perfcnrmed  in  the  presence  of  royalty^  or  in  which  a  British 
prince  took  a  leading  part.  A  prospect  was  then  entertained 
of  the  duchess  ct  York  bringing  an  heir  to  England ;  bat  her 
first  diild  proved  a  daughter,  who  was  bom  at  St.  JTames's- 
pahce  on  Sunday,  January  10, 1675,  five-and-twenty  minutes 
after  four  o^dock  in  the  afternoon.  Some  little  disappoint- 
ment, on  account  of  the  sex  of  the  in&nt,  is  betrayed  by  the 
duke  of  York  in  announcing  the  event  to  his  nephew,  the 
prince  of  Orange.*  He  says, ''  I  beUeve  you  will  not  be  sorzy 
to  hear  of  the  duchess  being  safely  deUvered ;  it  is  but  a 
dac^hter,  but,  God  be  praised,  they  are  both  very  well/' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  desirous  that  her  ftrst-bom  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  religion  which  she  had  been  taught  to 
venerate  above  all  others  Her  husband,  though  he  dealred 
it  no  less,  knew  that  it  was  impossible,  and  explained  to  her 
'^  that  their  children  were  the  property  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  it  had  been  decreed  by  parliament  that  they  should  be 
brought  up  in  the  established  religion  of  the  realm,  Uke  his 
two  elder  daughters  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  or  they 
would  be  taken  from  them  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
others.  It  was,  besides,  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  to  which 
they  must  submit/''  The  youthful  mother,  like  a  rash,  in* 
considerate  girl  as  she  was,  determined  to  have  her  own 
way  in  spite  of  king,  bishops,  and  parliament.  A  few  hours 
after  the  birth  of  her  babe,  she  took  an  opportunity  of 
sending  for  her  confessor,  father  Gallis,  and  persuaded  him 
to  baptize  it  privately  on  her  own  bed  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  When  her  royal  brother-in-law, 
king  Charles,  came  to  discuss  with  her  and  his  brother 
the  arrangements  for  the  christening  of  the  new-bom  prin- 
cess, Mary  Beatrice  told  him  exulthigly  that  "  her  daughter 
was  already  baptized.'^  King  Charles  treated  the  communi- 
cation with  absolute  indifference,  and  without  paying  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  tears  and  expostulations  of  the  young 
mother,  who  was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  having  been  the 

^  January  12th,  1675.    Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
*  MS.  Hemoin  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  anihivea  of  the  kingdom  of  IVnm. 
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means  of  incurring  a  sacrilege  through  the  reiteration  of  the 
baptismal  sacrament^  he  ordered  the  little  princess  to  be  borne 
with  all  due  solemnity  to  the  chapel-royal,  and  had  her 
christened  there  by  a  Protestant  bishop  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  church  of  England.^  She  was  given  tilie  names  of 
Catharina  Laura,  out  of  compliment  to  the  queen  and  the 
duchess  of  Modena.  Her  sponsors  were  her  elder  sisters,  the 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Her 
previous  admission  into  the  church  of  Bome  by  fether  Oallis 
was  kept  a  profound  secret ;  if  it  had  been  known,  it  would 
probably  have  cost  that  ecclesiastic  dear,  and  might  have  been 
very  injurious  to  both  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  This 
fact  was  divulged  by  Mary  Beatrice  herself  to  the  abbess  and 
nuns  of  Chaillot.  She  said,  '*  that  she  was  very  much  terri- 
fied afterwards  at  what  she  had  done,  but  that  father  Gallis 
had  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  she  had  not  incurred, 
as  she  feared,  a  deadly  sin.'^'  A  fortnight  after  this  occurrence, 
a  council  was  held  at  Lambeth  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in 
force  the  statutes  against  recusancy,  and  six  veiy  severe  orders 
against  Boman-cathoUcs  and  dissenters  were  published  by 
proclamation ;  one  of  which  prohibited  any  British  subject 
from  officiating  as  a  Bomish  priest,  either  in  the  queen's 
chapel  or  elsewhere,  and  another  forbade  any  papist  or  re- 
puted papist  from  entering  Whitehall  or  St.  James's-palace, 
under  a  penalty,  if  a  peer,  of  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  if 
of  lower  rank,  in  one  of  the  common  gaols.  The  latter 
decree  placed  Mary  Beatrice  almost  in  a  state  of  isolation, 
and  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  her  and 
the  Boman-catholic  ladies  of  her  household.  The  duke  of 
York  remonstrated,  but  as  this  was  intended  for  his  especial 
annoyance,  his  complaints  availed  nothing." 

The  duchess  took  every  thing  quietly,  happy  in  a  mother's 
first  sweet  cares ;  and,  loving  her  husband  with  the  most  pas- 
sionate affection,  she  lived  on  terms  of  perfect  amity  with  his 
daughters.     Neither  of  these  princesses  ever  accused  Mary 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Idngdom  of  Franoe. 

•ibicL 
*WiIk]ii8'Coiidlia.    Bunet. 
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Beatrice  of  the  slightest  instance  of  unkindness  to  them ;  no^ 
not  even  in  justification  of  their  subsequent  ill-treatment  of 
her.  Her  conduct  as  a  step-mother  must^  therefore,  have 
been  irreproachable.  The  first  serious  annoyance  that  befell 
the  duchess  of  York  was  the  attempt  of  a  IVench  felon,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  Protestant  convert,  calling  himself  Luzancy, 
to  bring  her  name  malignantly  before  the  pubKc,  by  deposing 
that  St.  Germains,  a  Roman-catholic  priest,  whom  he  termed 
''the  confessor  of  her  royal  highness,  had  come  to  his  lodgings 
one  morning,  and  holding  a  poniard  to  his  breast  threatened 
to  stab  him  unless  he  signed  a  recantation/'  This  story 
was  brought  before  the  house  of  commons  by  lord  William 
RusseU,  and  was  made  the  pretext  of  additional  severities 
against  papists.  Luzancy  was  examined  before  a  committee 
of  the  house,  where  he  stated,  in  addition  to  his  marvellous 
tale, ''  that  he  had  learned  from  some  French  merchants,  that 
in  a  short  time  Protestant  blood  would  flow  through  the 
streets  of  London,  that  the  king  was  at  heart  a  Catholic,^' 
and  many  other  particulars  calculated  to  alarm  the  timid  and 
inflame  the  ignorant.  This  man  was  the  precursor  of  Titus 
Oates,  only  not  possessed  of  sufficient  effix>ntery  to  stand  his 
ground  after  Maresque,  a  conscientious  French  protestant 
minister,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  impostor's  parentage 
and  career  of  infamy  in  his  own  country,  had  the  courage 
and  honesty  to  expose  him,  which  put  an  end  to  his  credit 
with  parliament.  Yet  such  was  the  blindness  of  party  pre- 
judice, that  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  sent  the  disgraced 
adventurer  to  Oxford,  and  although  he  involved  himself  in  a 
swindling  transaction  while  there,  he  ordained  him  as  a  priest 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  made  him  a  vicar  of  Dover- 
Court,  in  Essex.'  Li  the  midst  of  the  agitation  and  alarm 
caused  by  the  false  witness  of  the  French  impostor,  Mary 
Beatrice  was  suddenly  bereaved  of  her  first-bom  duld,  the 
Uttle  princess  Catharine,  who  died  of  a  convulsion  fit  on  the 
Srd  of  October,  1675,  having  nearly  attained  the  attractive 
age  of  ten  months.    She  was  interred  on  the  5th  of  the  same 

>Anih.  S^Wood,  Oxon.  ir.    Lmgaid.    Fteliamentuy  HiJitoiy.    Journal  of 
James  IL  &e.  &«• 
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months  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  in  Westminster- 
abbey.»  Whatever  might  be  tibe  grief  of  the  youthful  mother 
for  the  loss  of  her  lufaot^  Ae  was  compelled  to  dry  her  tears 
and  appear  in  public  very  soon  after  this  afflicting  event.  She 
was  present  with  her  husband  and  his  two  daughters!,  the 
princesses  Maiy  and  Anne,  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  that 
year,  which  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen.'  There  is  also  mention  in  Evelyn  of  a  very  grand 
ball,  given  by  her  royal  highness  on  the  4th  of  December,  at 
St.  JamesVpalace. 

The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of  Mazarine  in  England  this 
year  was  an  inauspicious  event  for  Mary  Beatrice,  of  whom 
"that  errant  lady  and  famous  beauty,^'  as  she  is  styled  by 
Evelyn,  was  a  disreputable  fSamily  connexion  on  the  maternal 
side.  On  account  of  her  near  relationship  to  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  and  some  friendly  reminiscences,  perchance  oon-> 
nected  with  the  beautiful  Hortense  Mancini  and  his  early 
days,  James  had  the  false  complaisance  to  permit  his  consort 
to  visit  this  dangerous  intriguante,  even  when  she  became  one 
of  the  avowed  mistresses  of  the  king,  his  brother,  and  openly 
defied  all  restraints,  both  of  reUgion  and  morality.  The  first 
great  mortification  that  resulted  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  from  this  ill-judged  proceeding,  was  an  impudent  re- 
monstrance from  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  James,  '^  that 
his  consort  paid  her  no  attention,  to  which  she  considered 
herself  as  much  entitled  as  madame  Mazarine.'^'  There  was 
certainly  no  other  ground  on  which  this  bold  bad  womaa 
could  have  presumed  even  to  intrude  her  name  on  a  j)rin- 
cess  like  Maiy  Beatrice.  To  avoid  the  inference  of  Charles's 
favourite  sultana,  that  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York 
patronised  a  rival  mistress  because  she  was  the  cousin 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  all  the  other  coarse  observa- 
tions to  which  they  had  exposed  themselves,  James  took 
Mary  Beatrice  to  pay  Portsmouth  a  visit.  They  met  the 
king  at  her  apartments,  who  rewarded  his  sister-in-law  for 
the  reluctant  concession  she  had  made  by  saying  a  thousand 

^  Sandfbrd'8  Genealogical  Hiitary  of  the  Kings  and  Qaeens  of  EngUmd. 
'  Toone's  Chronology.    Evelyn.  '  Life  of  James  11. 
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obUging  tfaingB  to  her.  The  queen  gave  a  grand  ball  that 
nighty  and  the  king  thought  proper  to  dress  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  duchess  of  Portsmoudiy  where  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  left  him.  Some  busy  spy  in  the  court 
hastened  to  whisper  to  her  majesty  the  almost  incredible  tale, 
that  the  duchess  of  York  had  visited  my  lady  of  Portsmouth. 
"The  same  evening/'  said  Mary  Beatrice,  from  whose  Ups 
this  incident  was  chronicled^  ^'  when  I  met  her  majesty  in  the 
dance,  and  made  a  profound  curtsy  to  her^  which  is  the 
custom  on  such  occasions,  instead  of  acknowledging  it^  she 
scornfully  turned  her  back  on  me  before  the  whole  court/'* — 
a  very  natural  manifestation  of  her  sense  of  the  impropriety 
of  which  the  young  duchess  had  been  guilty;  yet  her  royal 
highness  had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  being  wholly  under 
the  guidance  of  a  husband  five-and-twenty  years  older  than 
herself. 

The  error  committed  by  James,  in  permitting  his  consort 
to  have  the  slightest  intercourse  with  madame  Mazarine^  was 
one  of  those  apparently  trivial  causes  which  produced  an  evil 
influence  on  his  destiny  and  that  of  his  family.  He  stood  at 
that  period  on  broken  ground,  every  false  step  he  made  ren- 
dered his  footing  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  he  had  now 
incurred  for  himself  and  his  duchess  both  the  enmity  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  the  displeasure  of  the  queen.  To 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  his  consort  into  collision  with 
either  of  those  ladies  was  very  ill-judged.  The  queen  was 
the  natural  protectress  of  her  young  sister-in-law :  they  were 
members  of  the  same  churchy  and  ought  to  have  been  firmly 
unitM  in  friendship.  The  duchess  of  York  would  have  been  more 
respected  by  the  virtuous  matronage  of  England  if  she  had 
steadily  refrised  to  countenance  any  of  the  titled  courtesans 
whom  Charles  II.,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  had  forced  into 
the  presence  of  his  queen.  Her  only  safe  and  dignified  course 
would  have  been  to  have  appeared  unooniicious  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  never  to  have  permitted  their  names  to  be  men- 
tioned to  her;  but  by  countenancing  one,  and  that  one  her 
relation,  she  deprived  herself  of  the  power  of  saying  "  that 
1  MS.  Memoriab  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France 
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it  was  against  her  principles  to  receive  or  visit  any  woman  of 
infiunous  life/'  and  afforded  grounds  for  the  accusation  of 
partiality  and  pride.  The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  mischievous  of  all  the  tools  employed  by 
Shaftesbury  and  lus  coadjutors  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  duke 
of  York.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  pernicious  influence 
with  the  king,  James  might  have  defied  th^  utmost  malice ; 
but  she  was  the  treacherous  Dalilah,  who  constantly  wqpt 
before  Samson  till  he  had  confided  to  her  the  secret  wherein 
his  strength  lay,  and  thus  enabled  his  foes  to  bind  and  make 
sport  of  him, — in  other  words,  to  paralyse  the  power  of  the 
crown  by  possessing  themselves,  through  this  woman,  of  the 
political  defences  of  the  king  and  the  duke,  and  thus  to  frus- 
trate all  their  measures.^  So  great  was  her  effrontery,  that 
at  the  very  time  she  was  labouring  to  assist  Shaftesbury  and 
Bussell  in  effecting  the  duke  of  York's  exclusion  from  the 
royal  succession,  she  impudently  demanded  of  his  royal 
highness  attentions  and  marks  of  respect  from  lus  consart, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  satisfy  her  presumptuous  ideas 
of  her  own  consequence  with  common  conventional  dvihties. 
Nothing,  in  &ct,  is  ever  gained,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  by  condescending  to  the  really  base ;  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  stoop  low  enough  to  please  them,  for  persons  who  are 
conscious  of  deserving  contempt  will  always  despise  those 
from  whom  they  exact  a  reluctant  civility. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1676,  the  duchess  of  York  gave 
birth  to  a  second  daughter  at  St.  James's-palace,  five  nunutes 
before  eight  in  the  morning,  who  was  baptized  by  Dr.  John 
North,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  by  the  name  of  Isabella,  after  Isabella  of 
Savoy,  duchess  of  Modena.,  the  great-grandmother  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  a  lady  greatly  distinguished  for  her  virtues  and 
piety.  The  godmothers  of  the  royal  infont  were  the  duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  the  countess  of  Peterborough ;  her  godfisither 
was  the  earl  of  Denbigh.     She  lived  to  be  five  years  old.- 

The  duchess  of  York  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  her 
third  confinement,  when  the  marriage  of  her  step-daughter, 
1  JoonialarjuiiesII.  *  tSandford 
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the  princess  Mary,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  took  place, 
November  4th,  1677 ;  she  was  present  in  the  bedchamber  of 
the  princess  in  St.  JamesVpalace  when  those  nuptials,  so 
fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  descen- 
dants,  were  solemnized.  King  Charles,  who  was  yeiy  facetious 
on  this  occasion,  bade  the  bishop  of  London  '^make  haste 
with  the  ceremony,  lest  his  sister  should  be  deUyered  of  a 
son  in  the  mean  time,  and  so  spoil  the  marriage.''^  Three 
days  afterwards,  the  boy,  whom  his  majesty  had  thus  merrily 
anticipated,  was  bom.  Dr.  Lake  makes  the  following  notice 
of  this  event  in  his  MS.  diary :  '*  On  Wednesday  7th,  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  the  duchess  was  safely  deUvered  of  a  prince, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  court,  except  the  Clarendon 
party.  The  child  is  but  little,  but  sprightly,  and  likely  to 
live.''  The  new-born  prince  was  christened  the  next  evening, 
with  great  pomp,  by  Dr.  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham.  King 
Charles  acted  as  sponsor  for  his  infimt  nephew  on  this 
occasion,  assisted  by  his  nephew  the  prince  of  Orange.  The 
little  princess  Isabella  was  the  godmother ;  being  only  fifteen 
months  old  herself,  she  was  represented  by  her  governess,  the 
lady  Frances  Villiers.*  King  Charles  bestowed  his  own  name 
on  Ins  nephew,  and  created  him  duke  of  Cambridge,  an 
ominous  title,  which  had  successively  been  borne  by  three 
of  the  duke  of  York's  sons  by  his  first  duchess,  who  had  all 
died  in  infancy. 

The  smallpox  broke  out  in  St.  James's-palace  three  days 
after  the  christening  of  the  prince.  The  princess  Anne  fell 
sick  of  it,  and  a  great  mortality  took  place  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  royal  highnesses  household ;  among  the  rest, 
the  lady  governess  of  the  royal  children,  lady  Frances  ViUiers, 
died  on  the  23rd  of  November.^  The  young  duchess  of  York, 
however,  showed  so  httle  fear  of  the  infection,  either  for  her- 
self or  her  infant  son,  that,  on  the  3rd  of  December,  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  fiK>m  her  step-daughter  Anne,  in  her  lying-in 
chamber,  the  first  time  that  princess  was  permitted  to  leave  her 
room.     That  visit,  in  all  probability,  brought  the  infection  to 

^  MS.  Diary  of  Dr.  Edward  Lake,  archdeacon  of  Exeter,  and  preceptor  to  the 
,  Mary  and  Anne.        »  Dr.  Lake's  Diary.    Sandford.  •  Dr.  Lake, 
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the  little  prince^  for  an  ernptioii,  which  was  doubtless  an  in- 
dication of  the  same  malady^  appeared  on  his  body  and  nnder 
his  arm ;  and  this  being  ignorantly  repelled  by  his  nurses, 
caused  his  deaths  in  a  convulsion  fit,  on  the  12th  of  December/ 
"Thia  day/'  notes  Dr.  Lake,  *' between  eleyen  and  twelve 
o'clock,  Charles  duke  of  Cambridge  died  at  St.  James's,  not 
without  suspicion  of  being  ill  managed  by  Mrs.  Chambers, 
who  pretended  to  recover  him.  When  he  was  opened,  aU 
his  vital  parts  were  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state,  so 
that,  to  all  appeaFBDice,  he  might  have  lived  many  years  had 
not  Mrs.  Chambers,  and  Mrs.  Manning  the  dry  nurse,  struck 
in  the  humour  which  appeared,  instead  of  putting  on  a  cole* 
leaf  to  draw  it  out.  The  whole  court  testified  great  concern 
at  this  event,  and  the  duke  was  never  known  to  grieve  so 
much  at  the  death  of  any  of  his  other  children."  The  re- 
mains of  this  infiEuit  were  privately  interred  the  day  after  his 
decease,  in  the  evening,  in  Westminster-abb^,  like  those  of 
his  sister  the  princess  Catharine,  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queea 
<^  Scots.  The  demise  of  the  first-bom  son  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  was  announced  with  formal  ceremony  to  all 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  the  Britiah  ambassadors  resident  at 
their  respective  courts.  Waller's  graceful  little  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  infant  duke  of  Cambridge,  commences  with  an 
allusion  to  the  immature  age  of  the  royal  mother,  to  which 
he,  with  great  probability,  attributes  the  early  deaths  of  her 
offspring,  and  fixnn  the  same  drcnmstance  insinuates  con- 
soling expectationa  for  the  future : — 

*'  The  fiuliDg  bloBBoms  which  ayoong  plant  bean^ 
Engage  oar  hopes fbr  the  auooeeding  jean; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Heaven  as  a  first  flnut  churned  that  lovely  hoj. 
The  next  shall  live  to  be  the  nation's  joy." 

How  deeply  the  duke  of  York  felt  his  bereavement,  may  be 
perceived  from  the  unaffected  expression  of  parental  anguish 
with  which  he  alludes  to  it,  in  his  reply  to  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence the  prince  of  Orange  had  addressed  to  him  on  the 
event,  which,  inasmuch  as  it  replaced  his  newly-wedded  con- 
sort in  her  former  position  of  prospective  heiress  to  England, 

>  Sandford  says  the  11th  of  December. 
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"was  doubtless  a  matter  of  rejoidng  to  himself.  James,  how* 
ever,  had  the  charity  to  give  his  son-in-law  credit  for  sincerity. 
"  I  will  not  defer/^  he  says,  ''  letting  yon  know  I  do  easQy 
believe  the  trouble  you  had  for  the  loss  of  my  son.  I  wish 
you  may  never  have  the  like  cause  of  trouble,  nor  know  what 
it  is  to  lose  a  son.  I  shall  now  say  no  more  to  you,  because 
this  bearer  can  inform  you  of  all  things  here,  as  also  that  you 
shall  fdways  find  me  as  kind  as  you  can  desire/'  This  letter 
is  superscribed,  "  For  my  son,  the  prince  of  Orange/'  ^ 

The  death  of  the  in&nt  hope  of  England  soon  ceased  to 
trouble  any  one  save  the  sorrowing  parents,  by  whom  his  loss 
was  l<mg  and  deeply  mourned.  While  Mary  Beatrice  con- 
tinued in  a  feverish,  agitated  state,  her  nerves  weakened,  both 
from  recent  childbirth  and  the  grief  which  preyed  upon  her 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  boy,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  several  deaths  in  St.  James's-palaoe,  she  was  one 
night  terrified  with  a  fin^tftd  vision  connected  with  the 
decease  of  the  governess  of  the  princesses,  lady  Frances  Vil- 
liers,  the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  related  by  Dr.  Lake 
in  his  diary :  "  This  day  I  heard  an  account  of  a  dream  which 
the  duchess  had,  and  whidi  greatly  discomposed  her ;  viz.  that 
whilst  she  lay  in  bed  the  lady  Frances  Villiers  appeared  to 
her,  and  told  her  that  ^she  was  damned,  and  was  in  the 
fames  of  hell.'  Whereto  she  answered,  '  How  can  this  be? 
I  cannot  believe  it.'  To  which  the  lady  repUed,  ^  Madam,  to 
convince  you,  feel  my  hand,'  which  seemed  so  extremely  hot, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  duchess  to  endure  it ;  whereat 
she  awoke,  much  affirighted,  and  told  the  dream  to  several  of 
her  visitants.  The  earl  of  Suffolk/  and  other  of  the  deceased 
lady's  relations,  seemed  much  concerned  at  the  duchess  for 
relating  it,  and  indeed  it  occasioned  a  deal  of  discourse  both 
in  the  town  and  the  city."  At  a  period  when  the  possibility 
of  supernatural  appearances  was  generally  behoved,  we  may 
imagine  the  sensation  which  the  circulation  of  so  awful  a  tale 
excited  among  the  noble  kindred  of  the  deceased  lady-gover- 

'  Soe  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
*  This  lady  was  the  yonngest  daughter  of  Theophilus  earl  of  SufTolk.    She  waa 
married  to  air  Edward  YlUiera;  her  aon  waa  the  flrat  earl  of  Jersey. 
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ness,  and  their  bitter  feelings  of  indignation  against  her  royal 
highness  for  mentioning  a  circumstance  calculated  to  impress 
the  superstitious  with  the  notion  that  her  ladyship^s  soul  was 
in  a  state  of  perdition.  The  imprudence  of  the  duchess  of 
York^  in  relating  such  a  dream^  was  the  greater^  because  she 
was  of  a  different  reUgion  fix)m  the  defunct.  The  only 
apology  that  can  be  offered  for  such  folly  is  comprised  in  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  this  princess  for  telling  every  thing 
that  occupied  her  mind^  and  the  weak  state  of  her  health  and 
spirits  at  this  juncture.  The  incident  itself  is  curious,  from 
its  similarity  to  several  stories  of  comparatively  modem  date, 
which  assume  to  be  founded  on  family  traditions ;  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  their  authors  could  have  had  access  to  a  strictly 
private  document  like  Dr.  Lakers  journal,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  dream  of  the  duchess  of  York  was  never  before  in  print. 
The  tangible  proof  of  which,  to  her  inexpressible  horror,  Mary 
Beatrice  fancied  the  spirit  of  the  departed  lady  Frances  Vil- 
liers  gave  her  of  its  woful  condition,  is  in  singular  coincidence 
with  the  dialogue  which  the  sister  of  lord  Tyrone  has  recorded 
that  she  held  with  the  apparition  of  her  brother,  and  the 
thrilling  touch  which  branded  her  arm  with  the  mark  of  his 
bummg  fingers.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  lines  of  Scott^ 
in  another  version  of  the  same  story,  the  Baron  of  Smallholme, 
where  the  spectre  says  to  the  lady,  in  reply  to  an  anxious 
question  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul, — 

« *  This  awfhl  sign  rooeiTe !' 
He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  plank. 

His  right  on  the  lady's  arm ; 
The  lady  shrank  and  fainting  sank. 

For  the  tonch  was  fiery  warm." 

The  most  marvellous  gossips  of  the  court  of  the  second  Charles 
did  not,  however,  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  &ir  arm 
of  her  royal  highness  bore  the  slightest  marks,  the  next  morn- 
ing, of  the  scorching  fingers  of  the  ghostly  visitant  who  had 
presented  herself  to  her  slumbering  unrest  in  the  visions  of 
the  night.  If  lady  Frances  Yilliers  had  been  permitted  to 
revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it  would  have  been  more 
reasonable  for  her  to  have  appeared  to  her  own  good-for- 
nothing  daughter  Elizabeth,  to  warn  her  of  the  sinfulness  of 
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her  conduct  with  the  newly-wedded  prince  of  Orange,  than 
to  have  needlesdj  affrighted  the  innocent  duchess  of  York  in 
the  midst  of  her  affliction  for  the  premature  death  of  her  son. 
The  following  brief  letter  of  ceremony  appears,  by  the  date, 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary  of  Modena  during  the  epheme- 
ral existence  of  the  httle  prince,  though  she  does  not  mention 
him.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that  have  been  preserved  of  those 
penned  by  her  when  duchess  of  York. 

TBI  D1TCHB80  ov  YoBX  TO  Knrd  Louis  XTV. 

"  Sib,  "  London,  5  December,  1677. 

« I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  yoor  majesty  for  the  extraordinary  marks  of  kind- 

netf  I  have  received  on  your  part  from  monsieur  Coortin,  yonr  ambassador.     I 

leave  it  to  him  to  ezpreas  to  yoa  the  grateftil  sense  I  have  of  it,  and  I  have  also 

prayed  him  to  aaBnre  yoor  m^esty  of  the  profound  respect  with  which  I  am,  sir, 

«  Yoor  migesty's  very  afledaonate  sister,  cousin,  and  servant, 

*'Maiiie."» 

A  curious  contemporary  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Ldy/  represents  her  decorated  vriith  an  orange 
scarf.  This  she  probably  wore  in  compliment  to  the  marriage 
of  her  royal  step-daughter  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  kept  up  a  firiendly  correspondence  with  both.' 
Before  Mary  of  York  had  been  married  many  months,  reports 
that  she  was  sick  and  sorrowful  reaching  the  British  court,  the 
duchess  of  York  determined  to  pay  her  an  incognito  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  princess  Anne,  under  the  protection  of 
the  queen's  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  who  was  the 
husband  of  a  Butch  lady.  When  her  royal  highness  had 
arranged  her  Httle  plans,  she  confided  her  wish  to  king 
Charles,  and  obtained  his  permission  to  undertake  the  journey. 
The  duke  of  York,  who  was  painfully  anxious  about  his  be- 
loved daughter,  gratefully  acceded  to  his  consort's  desire  of 
visiting  her,  and  in  a  familiar  letter  ^'  to  his  sonne,  the  prince 
of  Orange,''  he  announces  to  him  '^  that  the  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne  intended  coming  to  the  Hague  very  incognito^ 
having  sent  Robert  White  on  before  to  hire  a  house  for  them, 
as  near  the  palace  of  his  daughter  as  possible,  and  that  they 
would  take  lord  Ossory  for  their  governor."* 

^  Inedited  MS.  in  the  Archives  des  Aflaires  Etrangeres,  oommunicatod  hy  mon- 
sieur Dumont,  through  the  favour  and  kind  permission  of  monsieur  Quizot. 
'  Now  at  the  George  hotel,  Kilmarnock.         ^  See  Ellis's  Royal  Letters,  vol.  ilL 
<  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  pp.  20,  21. 
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The  unostentatious  manner  in  which  the  duchess  wished  to 
make  her  visit  to  her  step-daughter^  the  princess  <^  Orange^ 
proves  that  it  was  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her^  and 
giving  her  the  comfort  of  her  sister's  society  unrestrained  by 
any  of  the  formal  and  fatiguing  ceremonials  which  royal 
etiquette  would  have  imposed  upon  all  parties  if  she  had  i^- 
peared  in  her  own  character.  Considering  the  extreme  youth 
of  the  three  ladies^  the  affectionate  terms  on  which  they  had 
always  lived  together^  and  the  conjugal  infelicity  of  the  lately 
wedded  princess  of  Orange  at  that  time,  her  sickness  and 
dejection,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Mary  Beatrice  under- 
took this  expedition  with  the  princess  Anne  in  consequence 
of  some  private  communication  from  the  pining  invalid,  ex- 
pressive of  her  anxious  desire  to  see  them,  and  confide  to 
them  some  of  the  trials  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  her  heart 
in  that  uncongenial  land  of  strangers.^  Sir  William  Temple, 
the  British  resident,  to  whom  the  duke  of  York  had  writ- 
ten to  explain  the  desire  of  the  duchess  to  waive  the  public 
recognition  of  her  rank  in  his  daughter's  court  on  this 
occasion,  says,  in  reply, — 

**  Haj  it  please  your  Royal  Highnen^ 

"  I  renaved  yesterday  mornixig,  by  Mr.  White,  the  honour  of  a  letter  from 
yonr  highness,  with  a  command  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  perform  here. 
I  mean  that  of  helping  her  highness  to  he  ineogmto  in  this  place.  The  prinee 
being  yet  absent,  and  the  pemdoner  too,  I  spoke  of  it  to  monaeur  Van  I/ewen, 
who  was  hard  to  be  persuaded  that  the  honours  due  to  her  highness  by  the  States 
upon  such  occasion  should  not  be  performed  solemnly  at  her  landing.  But 
having  acquunted  him  with  the  absoluteness  of  your  highness's  oommanda,  both 
by  your  letter,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  White,  I  prevailed  with  him  to  make  no 
mention  of  it  to  the  States  till  the  prince's  return,  and  this,  I  hope,  may  be  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  at  fiurthest. 

**  For  a  house  to  receive  her  highness  and  lady  Anne,  with  their  attendants, 
there  was  no  choice  at  all  in  it,  and  so  the  princess-dowager's  house  is  making 
ready  for  this  purpose,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  in  order  by  to-morrow.  I  ooold 
not  persoade  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Mr.  White  to  allow  me  any  other  part  in 
this  care  besides  leaving  the  whole  house  empty,  which  I  did  early  this  morning, 
and  they  [White  and  Sylvius]  with  the  prince's  servants,  in  all  the  diligence  that 
could  be,  of  preparing  it  for  her  highness's  reception."' 

Temple  pleasantly  adds  that  these,  the  worthy  Dutch  offi- 
cials, who  were  thus  actively  exerting  their  national  propensity 

'  This  curious  portion  of  the  personal  history  of  Maiy  II.,  which  has  been 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Kngliiih  reader,  will  be  related  in  the  life  of  that 
princess.  '  Letters  of  Sir  William  Temple^  voL  iv.  p.  444. 
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to  household  purificatioiis^  in  cleansing  and  trimming  up  the 
Old  Courts  as  the  dowager-palaoe  of  the  Hague  was  called, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  fair  and  illustrious  travellers 
firom  England,  ^^  would,  besides  the  honour  of  such  a  piece  of 
gallantry,  have  very  great  satis&ction  in  seeing  there  such  a 
princess  as  in  all  kinds,''  continues  his  excellency,  '^I  do 
beheve  is  very  hard  to  be  seen  anywhere  else/'  He  dis- 
misses the  subject  with  a  wish  that  *'  the  weather  were  but 
as  fiur  as  the  wind,  and  then  the  adventure  might  be  very 
soon  and  very  happily  achieved."'  Tins  letter  is  dated 
October  11,  n.  s.,  being  the  first  of  that  month  according  to 
the  computation  in  England.  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  princess 
Anne  arrived  at  the  Hague  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  written. 
Their  visit  appears  to  have  put  the  whole  of  the  British  em- 
bassy to  the  rout,  for  Temple  writes  to  Lawrence  Hyde, — 

^  Her  highnen's  ooming  remored  boih  your  fiunQy  and  miney  at  a  very  ahoit 
wammg,  and  I  got  into  the  next  hotue  I  could  find.  She  was  so  resolved  upon 
the  imeogmto  here,  and  in  that  design  so  afraid  of  an  anibassador«  that  my  part 
was  chiefly  not  to  trouble  her,  or  interrupt  her  design."  ' 

Temple,  in  the  same  letter,  which  \a  dated  October  25th, 
says,  '^  The  duchess  went  away  on  Monday  morning  with 
very  fair  weather,  and  a  reasonable  good  wiad,  but  I  doubt 
may  have  had  but  a  loitering  passage,  as  it  has  proved  since.'' 
The  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne  had  evidently  enjoyed 
their  expedition,  and  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  their 
entertainment  to  James,  who  expresses  his  acknowledgments 
to  William  for  the  hospitahty  they  had  received  in  these 
friendly  terms : — 

"  London,  Oct.  18, 1678. 
"  We  came  hither  on  Wednesday  from  Newmarket,  and  the  same  night,  pre- 
sently after  eleven,  the  duchess,  my  wife,  arrived  here,  so  satisfied  with  her  jomr* 
ney  and  with  yon  as  I  never  saw  any  hody ;  and  I  must  give  you  a  thousand 
thanks  from  her  and  firom  myself  fbr  her  kind  usage  hy  you.  I  should  say  more 
on  this  sulject,  but  I  am  very  Ul  at  compliments,  and  you  care  not  for  them."  ' 

The  letter  contains,  also,  some  confidential  observations  on 
the  plot  which  had  been  concocted  by  his  enemies  with  the 
assistance  of  Oates,  Tong,  and  their  confederates,  for  the  ruin 
of  himself,  the  queen,  and  other  persons  of  their  unpopidai- 
creed. 

>  Letters  of  sir  WdUam  Temple,  vol.  iv.  p.  444i 
'  darendon  Carrespondenoe.  ^  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
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When  the  duchess  of  York  returned  firom  her  visit  to  the 
Ha^e^  she  found  her  lord  vainly  attempting  to  grapple  with 
the  storm  which  had  been  mysteriously  conjured  up  by  his 
subtle  foes.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  public  mind 
became  so  greatly  irritated  against  James,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  seat  at  the  council-boards  and  the  next 
demand  of  the  triumphant  faction  was,  that  he  should  be 
excluded  from  the  presence  of  his  royal  brother.  His  friends 
advised  him,  timid  counsellors  as  they  were,  to  retire  to  the 
continent  with  his  family,  but  his  proud  spirit  revolted  from 
a  proceeding  that  might  be  construed  into  guilt  or  cowardice. 
The  king  urged  him  to  baffle  the  machinations  of  his  enranies, 
by  returning  to  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  to  afford  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  doing  so,  sent  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  prelates  to  aigue  with 
him  on  the  grounds  of  his  secession.  James,  whatever  might 
be  his  defects  as  a  theologian,  was  too  honest  to  sacrifice  his 
principles  to  his  interest.  His  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  had  made  no  scruple  of  giving  up  his  protestantism 
to  conciliate  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  fieuietiously  observing, 
'Hhat  the  kingdom  of  France  was  worth  a  mass/^  James 
would  rather  have  lost  a  world  than  dissembled  an  opinion,  or 
acted  in  violation  to  his  conscience.  He  was  not  like  his 
ease-loving  brother  Charles  II.,  the  supple  reed  that  bent  in 
accordance  with  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  rose  again  un- 
broken; but  the  proud  and  stubborn  oak,  that  would  not 
bend  before  the  coming  storm,  though  it  should  uproot  him. 
The  king,  thinking  to  purchase  peace  for  himself  by  his 
brother's  absence,  ui^ed  him  to  go  abroad  before  the  meeting 
of  parliament.  James  replied,  "  that  he  would  only  do  so  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  written  commands,  or  it  would  be 
pretended  that  he  had  fled  on  account  of  some  misdemeanour .'' 
Charles  conveyed  the  order  for  his  absence  in  the  form  of  an 
affectionate  letter,  concluding  with  these  words, — 

**  Too  may  eanly  believe  with  what  trouble  I  write  this  to  yon,  there  being 
nothing  I  am  more  sensible  of  than  the  constant  kindness  yon  have  ever  had  for 
me;  and  I  hope  yon  are  so  just  to  me  as  to  be  assnred,  that  no  absence,  or  any 
thing  else,  can  ever  change  me  from  being  truly  and  kbidly  yom^ 
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JameB  Teqnested  to  be  permitted  to  take  his  bdoyed  daught^ 
the  princess  Anne,  which  was  at  first  readily  granted  by  the 
king;  bnt  a  day  or  two  b^re  that  fixed  for  their  departure 
his  majesty  was  compelled  to  rescind  that  permission^  so  great 
was  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  people  lest  her  father 
should  attempt  to  shake  her  attachment  to  the  church  of 
England.  The  duchess,  ^^who/'  to  use  his  own  touching 
eiqpression,  '^  was  to  bear  a  part  in  all  his  traverses  and  mis- 
fortunes/' resolved  to  share  his  exile,  although  that  determi- 
nation  involved  a  separation  from  her  only  surviving  inJEJEoit, 
for  even  the  solace  of  the  little  princess  Isabella's  company 
was  denied  to  her  parents,  and  this  was  a  severe  trial  to  both. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  accustinned  to  say,  '^that  the  first  five 
yean  die  spent  in  England  were  the  happiest  of  her  whole 
life/'^  They  embraced  the  halcyon  period  between  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and  ware,  as  regarded  her  own  position,  years  of 
festive  splendour  and  great  popularity;  but  they  were  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  children,  and  embittered  by  the  infide- 
lities of  a  husband,  who  was  the  first,  last,  and  oidy  object  of 
her  affection.  The  next  five  years  were  destined  to  be  years 
of  adversity  to  her  aiod  the  duke.  She  always  said  '^  that  she 
considered  their  mutual  misfortunes  commenced  with  their 
banishment  to  Flanders,''  which  she  called  ^'  their  first  exile."* 
Tlie  troubles  of  the  duke  of  York  began  mudi  earlier,  and 
may  be  dated  fix>m  the  year  1672.  '^The  late  king  my 
husband,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood, 
to  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot,  '^  was  the  great  admiral 
of  England  when  he  was  duke  of  York ;  and  when  he  used 
to  return  in  triumph,  after  his  victories  over  the  Dutch,  the 
people  adored  him.  He  understood  both  naval  affairs  and  com- 
merce, all  his  study  was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
by  relieving  them  from  the  burden  of  taxes ;  and  at  that  time 
he  was  passionately  beloved  by  all  the  maritime  classes/" 
James  himself  occasionally  adverts,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
ai^er,  to  the  diange  in  popular  opinion  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  his  religious  opinions.    ^'  Before 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
« Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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that  time  the  duke  was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  for  having 
80  often  and  so  freely  yentured  his  life  for  the  honour  and 
interest  of  the  king  and  country,  and  for  having  been  always 
active  and  industrious  in  carrying  on  every  thing,  either  as  to 
trade  or  navigation,  that  might  tend  to  their  advantage ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  alarm  given  of  his  having  turned  papist, 
than  all  these  merits  were  blotted  out  from  their  memory,  and 
he  was  set  upon,  on  every  side,  as  the  common  enemy/' ' 

The  letter  from  king  Charles,  enjoining  his  brother's  ab- 
sence from  England,  was  written  on  the  28th  of  February. 
Their  royal  highnesses,  being  compelled  to  make  hasty  pre- 
parations for  their  voyage,  were  ready  to  embark  on  the  Srd 
of  March.  King  Charles  came  on  that  day  to  bid  them 
farewell.  They  were  greatly  afflicted  at  leaving  their  country 
and  their  children,  but  the  king  appeared  like  one  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  The  weather  was  very  stormy,  and  his 
majesty,  who  had  perhaps  some  misgivings,  seemed  then  as 
anxious  to  delay  the  moment  of  parting  as  he  had  been  before 
to  urge  it.  "  The  wind  is  contrary,^'  said  he,  to  James ;  "  you 
cannot  go  on  board  at  present,^'  and  his  eyes  suffused  with 
tears.  Mary  Beatrice,  who  considered  that  her  husband  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  crooked  poUcy  of  his  royal  brother's 
cabinet,  and  that  Charles  himself  had  acted  with  a  selfish 
disregard  of  every  thing  but  his  own  ease,  exclaimed,  re- 
proachfrdly,  "  What,  sir,  are  you  grieved  ? — ^you,  who  send 
us  into  exile?  Of  course  we  must  go,  since  you  have  or- 
dained it.''  She  afterwards  blamed  herself  for  this  resentful 
burst  of  feeling.  ''  I  was  wrong,"  she  said,  ^'to  speak  to  his 
majesty  as  I  did :  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  He  was  placed  in 
a  cruel  strait,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  clamours  of 
our  enemies." ' 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  duke  and  duchess  bade  a  sorrow^ 
fill  farewell  to  England,  and  embarked  for  Holland.  They 
must  have  had  a  long  and  stormy  passage,  for  they  did  not 
land  till  the  12th.  The  prince  of  Orange  came  to  receive 
them,  attended  by  many  persons  of  rank,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  Hague  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

1  King  James,  toL  L  '  MS.  MemoriaU  of  Maiy  of  Modena. 
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When  they  arriTed  there^  the  prince  drew  out  all  his  guard, 
to  the  number  of  3000,  before  his  fiather-in-law,  and  when  the 
duke  passed  them,  the  prince  phoed  himself  in  command  of 
his  gardes  du  corps,  and  saluted  him  with  his  sword  in  his 
hand;  and  as  they  filed  off,  he  marched  at  their  head,  re- 
peating the  same  courtesy,  though  the  duke  endeavoured  to 
prevent  it.  The  States-Oeneral,  upon  notice  of  their  royal 
highnesses'  arrival,  desired  to  have  rendered  them  those  pubUc 
honours  which  were  due  to  their  high  rank,  but  James  ex- 
cused it,  desiring  to  remain  incognito}  After  a  Uttle  while 
their  royal  highnesses  removed  to  Brussels,  where  they  re- 
sided at  the  same  house  Charles  II.  had  occupied  before  his 
restoration.  Scarcely  were  they  settled  in  their  new  abode, 
when  the  reports  of  the  dangerous  iUness  of  his  daughter,  the 
princess  of  Orange,  induced  the  duke,  whose  affection  for  her 
was  very  great,  to  go  and  visit  her  at  the  Hague.  On  the 
25th  of  April,  he  writes  to  his  brother-in-law,  Lawrence  Hyde, 
fiom  that  place,  '^  I  am  to  go  to-morrow  morning  to  Amster- 
dam, and  shall  be  back  here  on  Friday ;  and  next  week  I  go 
to  my  house  at  Brussels,  and  take  Buda  in  my  way.'' 

James  rejoined  his  duchess  at  Brussels  the  first  week  in 
May.  Soon  after  his  departure  from  England,  lady  Shaftes- 
bury's butler  gave  information  to  the  select  committee,  who, 
like  the  Venetian  council  of  Ten,  had  possessed  themselves  of 
a  power  in  the  state  far  more  oppressive  than  regal  despotism, 
that  the  duke  of  York  was  coming  back  in  June  at  the  head 
of  60,000  men,  furnished  by  the  king  of  France  to  assist  the 
Catholics.'  The  banished  duke,  meantime,  was  exerting  his 
care  and  foresight  in  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  naval  defences  of  England  to  guard 
the  coasts  from  the  threatening  armaments  of  France.  Their 
prospects,  however,  were  any  thing  but  cheering.  The  bill  of 
exclusion  had  been  read  twice  in  the  house,  and  only  pre- 
vented from  passing  by  the  king  suddenly  proroguing  the 
parliament;  on  which  occasion  Shaftesbury,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  privy  council,  had  declared  aloud,  '^that 
whoever  had  advised  the  king  to  that  measure  should  pay  for 
'  Ecbard.  *  Jonnial  of  James  II. 
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their  presumption  with  their  heads/^  *  In  July,  the  dudbiess 
of  Modena  came  from  Italy  to  Brussels  to  visit  her  daughter, 
and  Mary  Beatrice,  after  a  separation  of  upwards  of  five 
years,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  embracing  her  beloTed  mother 
once  more.  Their  separation  bom  their  children  was  so 
painM  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  that,  on  the  8th 
of  August,  James  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  the  king,  his 
brother,  entreating  him  to  permit  them  to  join  him  and  the 
duchess  at  Brussels.  Charles  consented,  and  the  two  j^rin- 
cesses,  Anne  and  Uttle  Isabella,  commenced  their  joum^ 
together  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.' 

Before  the  re-united  family  had  been  together  many  days, 
the  earl  of  Sunderland  sent  an  express  to  James,  to  apprize 
him  of  the  alarming  illness  of  the  king,  who  had  commanded 
him  to  request  his  royal  highness  to  hasten  to  him  in  as 
private  a  manner  as  he  could,  bringing  no  more  persons  than 
were  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  advised  him  to  leave 
the  duchess  behind.  Even  if  this  caution  had  not  been  given, 
Mary  Beatrice  could  not  with  any  propriety  have  left  the  two 
princesses  alone  in  a  foreign  country.  James  acquainted  no 
one  but  her  with  his  journey,  and  taking  with  him  only  lord 
Peterborough,  colonel  Legge,  his  favourite  Churchill,  and  a 
barber,  he  set  out  from  Brussels  on  the  8th  of  September. 
The  first  night  he  arrived  at  Armentiers,  the  next  at  Calais; 
but  the  wind  being  contraiy,  he  could  not  sail  till  the  evening 
of  the  10th,  when,  disguising  himself  in  a  black  periwig,  he 
crossed  in  a  French  shallop  to  Dover,'  where  no  one  rec<^nised 
him  except  the  post-master,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  held 
his  tongue.  He  took  post  from  thence,  leaving  lord  Peter- 
borough behind,  who  was  imable  to  travel  so  fast,  and  arrived 
the  same  night  in  London.  There  he  got  into  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  went  first  to  Mr.  Fraud,  the  post-master,  to  learn 
the  news,  where  he  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  the  king 
was  much  better.  He  slept  at  sir  Allen  Apsley's  house  in 
St.  JamesVsquare,  where  he  sent  for  his  brother-in-law,  Hyde;, 
and  Sidney  Grodolphin.     They  told  him  '^  his  coming  was 

>  Joonud  of  tbe  Lords.    Temple.  '  Blenoowe'B  Sidnejr  "P^fen, 

'  Joonud  of  Jamoi  II. 
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qmte  a  secret^  perfectly  unsuspected  by  the  Avke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  his  gang/'  and  advised  him  to  make  all  the  haste 
he  could  to  Windsor  before  it  got  abroad.^ 

Very  httle  time  did  James  devote  to  sleep  that  nighty  after 
a  journey  which^  without  rail-road  fjEunlities  of  yolition,  was 
performed  at  rail-road  sped ;  for  he  reached  Windsor  at  seven 
o'clock  the  noi;  mornings  September  12th^  havings  as  before 
mentioned,  left  Brussels  only  on  the  8th.  The  king  was  so 
much  recovered,  that  he  was  up,  and  shaving,  when  the  royal 
ex3e  entered,  unannounced,  and  was  the  first  to  apprize  him 
of  his  arrivaL  The  suddenness  of  the  thing  surprised  Charles 
at  first.  James,  who  had  received  a  private  message,  telling 
him  he  must  take  the  whole  responsibility  of  his  return  on 
liiTngplf^  as  the  king  was  fearful  of  acknowledging  that  he  had 
sent  f(nr  him,  knelt,  and  begged  his  migesty  to  pardon  him  for 
coming  before  he  was  recalled.'  This  scene  being  over,  the 
courtiers  flocked  about  the  duke  to  pay  their  compliments, 
his  enemies,  as  well  as  his  friends,  for  his  presence  always 
commanded  respect  even  from  those  who  were  the  worst 
affected  to  him.  The  loyal  and  virtuous  among  the  gentle- 
men then  at  Windsor,  were  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  lawful 
heir  of  the  crown  once  more  by  the  sovereign's  side.  Evelyn, 
for  one,  mentions  with  some  complacency,  ^'  that  when  he 
came  to  Windsor  to  congratulate  the  king  on  his  recovery,  he 
saw  the  duke  of  York,  and  kissed  his  hand.'' '  The  king,  in 
his  first  transport  at  sedng  the  face  of  that  fraternal  friend 
once  more,  exclaimed  '^  that  nothing  should  part  them  agun."^ 
The  voice  of  nature  was,  however,  speedily  stifled,  and  the  only 
real  concession  James  obtained  was,  pennission  to  transfer  his 
abode  from  Brussels  to  Scotland. 

>  JToornalorJamfiBlI.  'Ibid. 

'  He  BpeakB  with  diiig;ii8t  of  tlie  oonduct  of  the  dnke  of  Momnonth  and  his 
ftction  at  that  time,  and  nyu,  "  This  duke,  whom  for  distinction  they  called  the 
Frotestant  dnke,  though  the  son  of  an  abandoned  woman,  the  people  made  their 
idoL*'  Monmooth  was  at  that  time  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  militarf  force 
in  TSngland,  and  his  design  of  siqiplanting  the  le^^timate  hoir  to  the  crown  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent.  He  threatened  those  who  had,  in  obedience  to 
tikB  king's  commands,  sent  fbr  his  royal  highness,  with  his  vengeance ;  and  when 
a  reoonciliatioii  between  thfion  was  suggested,  he  petoBiptorily  zefosed  it. 

<  Boresl^, 
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James  left  London  September  the  25th^  and  rejoined  his 
anxious  consort  at  Brussels  October  1st.  The  duke  of  Villa 
Hermosa^  in  whose  territories  they  had  taken  refuge^  had  paid 
Maiy  Beatrice  and  the  princess  Anne  courteous  attention  in 
the  absence  of  his  royal  highness^  and  given  a  grand  ball  out 
of  compliment  to  them^  which  they^  with  the  duchess  of 
Modena,  honoured  with  their  presence.  The  friendly  relations 
that  subsisted  between  the  duchess  of  York  and  her  step- 
daughters^ had  not  been  interrupted  by  any  thing  like  envy, 
jealousy,  or  disputes  on  their  respective  modes  of  faith.  The 
leaven  of  party  had  not  then  infused  its  bitter  spirit  into  the 
home  circle  of  the  unfortunate  James,  to  rend  asunder  the 
holiest  ties  of  nature  under  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 
Both  he  and  his  consort  had  carefully  abstained  from  inter* 
fering  with  the  conscience  of  the  princess  Anne,  as  we  find 
from  the  following  testimony  of  one  of  her  biographers,  who 
had  very  good  opportunities  of  information : — '^  At  Brussels, 
the  princess  Anne  had  her  own  chapel  allowed  her,  and  a 
place  assigned  for  the  exercise  of  her  devotions  according  to 
the  church  of  England.  Nor  was  she  at  all  importuned  to 
go,  or  ever  went,  to  mass  with  her  father,  as  I  have  been 
assured  by  her  Protestant  servants  who  attended  her  there ; 
but  the  family  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  manner  of  rehgious  difference  between  them,  wluch  seems 
•  strange,  if  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York  was  that 
zealous  bigoted  prince  as  he  is  represented  to  have  been.  For 
where  could  he  have  had  greater  opportunities  of  prevailing 
with  his  daughter  to  have  come  over  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
than  in  a  coimtry  where  that  religion  is  established  ?"^ 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  left  Brussels  on  the  3rd  of 
October,  accompanied  by  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella, 
and  the  duchess  of  Modena,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  way.  They  had  a 
tedious  voyage,  and  their  yacht,  with  the  whole  of  the  royal 
party  on  board,  grounded  near  Dort,  and  remained  aground 
for  eighteen  hours,  but  at  seven  the  next  morning  arrived 
safely  at   Delfthaven.     There   they  entered   the   prince  of 

^  Life  of  her  late  nugesty  Qneen  Anne,  in  two  vok.,  London,  1721 :  t61.L  p.  12. 
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Qrange'B  barge^  which  was  towed  along  by  hones,  and  in 
this  manner  they  reached  the  Hague  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  dowager-palace  called  the  Old 
Court  was  assigned  by  William  for  their  residence.^  On  the 
erening  of  the  7th,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  and  the  duchess  of  Modena  supped  in  public  with 
tibe  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.'  While  they  were  taking 
this  meal,  Mr.  Calton  arrived  with  an  express  firom  king 
Charles  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  recalling  him  and 
his  family,  directing  them  to  embark  for  the  Downs,  and 
remain  there  till  further  orders.  The  duchess  of  Modena 
felt  severely  the  approaching  separation  from  her  beloyed 
daughter,  with  whom  she  had  now  spent  two  months;  and 
when  they  all  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  the  court  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  that  evening,  her  countenance  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  sorrow  that  filled  her  heart.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  York,  with  the  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  and 
their  retinue,  commenced  their  journey  at  eight  o'clock  on 
flie  morning  of  the  9th.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
accompanied  them  as  £Bur  as  Maesland  Sluys,  and  there  they 
parted  on  apparently  affectionate  terms.  This  was  the  last 
time  James  and  his  daughter  Mary  ever  saw  each  other.  He 
had  had  too  much  reason,  at  different  times,  to  be  aware  of 
her  husband's  treacherous  intrigues  against  him ;'  but  of  her 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  believe  ill,  tQl  the  fact  was  forced 
upon  him,  nine  years  afterwards,  by  her  deeds. 

Such  was  the  state  of  party  excitement  in  England,  and 
to  so  low  an  ebb  was  the  power  of  the  crown  reduced,  that, 
though  the  king  had  promised  his  brother  that  he  and  his 
fiuDoily  should  revisit  London,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  this 
arrangement  secret,  and  to  feel  the  pubUc  pulse  by  the  pre- 
vious announcement  of  the  intended  change  to  Scotland,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gkusette  : — 

-  Hjb  royal  highneaB  having  lepreieiited  to  his  migesty,  that  he  oonoeiTeB  it 

^  Supplementary  Pepys*  Gomspondence.  *  Ibid. 

'  Sidney's  Diary  at  the  Hagae,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowe,  contains  abundant 
evidence  of  the  treachery  of  William  against  his  ancle  and  fiither-iu-kw,  the 
unfivtmuite  James* 
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in  numy  respecis  more  proper  fbr  him  to  be  in  hig  majerty's  dominions  than  in 
thoee  of  another  prince,  and  made  it  his  hmnble  request  to  his  mijesty  to  have 
his  leave  to  go  into  Scotland,  his  mi^esty  hath  granted  it,  and  it  is  presmned 
that  in  a  shcnrt  time  his  highness  will  proceed  thither." 

The  passage  from  HoQand  proved  very  stonny^  and  the 
duchess  suffered  exoessively  from  sea-sickness.  The  king  had 
changed  his  mind  about  their  coming  to  London^  and  ordered 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to  make  arrangements  for  their  re- 
c^tion  in  Scotland :  two  frigates  met  them  in  the  Downs, 
with  orders  to  convey  their  royal  highnesses  to  Leith  without 
delay.  The  duchess  was  not  in  a  state  to  hazard  a  frirther 
voyage,  neither  dared  the  duke  bring  her  on  shore  without 
having  a  written  permissian  from  the  king;  ill  as  she  was, 
she  remained  in  the  yacht  tossing  in  the  Downs,  while  an 
express  w«s  sent  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  her  distress, 
and  praying  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  finish  her  journey 
to  Scotland  by  land.  Her  dangerous  condition,  for  die  was 
vomiting  blood,^  prevented  any  one  from  raising  an  objection, 
and  least  of  all  king  Charles,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  his 
sister-in-law.  They  landed  at  Deal,  and  travelling  post, 
arrived  unexpectedly  at  St.  JamesVpalace  on  Sunday  night, 
October  12th,  to  the  surprise  of  some,  the  joy  of  others,  and 
the  annoyance  of  many.  The  king  gave  them  an  affectionate 
welcome,  but  assured  his  brother  that  he  had  no  power  to 
protect  him  from  an  impeachment  and  its  consequences,  if  he 
persisted  in  remaining  in  England. 

The  duchess  of  Monmouth  was  one  of  the  great  ladies 
who  came  to  pay  her  compliments  to  Mary  Beatrice,  by 
whom  she  was  very  affectionately  received.  When  Mon^ 
mouth  heard  of  this,  he  was  so  angry  with  his  wife,  that  he 
would  not  see  her.'  He  affected  to  be  personally  jealous  of 
the  duke  his  undo.  About  a  week  after  their  royal  highnesses' 
arrival,  Sunderland  and  Hyde  came  to  acquaint  the  duke 
that  his  majesty  thought  it  desirable  that  he  should  go  to 
Scotland,  though  not  to  stay  longer  than  the  middle  of  the 
January  following.  However  irksome  this  mandate  was  to 
James,  he  replied,  that  ^'  Ids  majesty's  will  was  ever  a  law  to 
him.'''  Mary  Beatrice,  though  greatly  urged  by  king  Charles 
1  Lift  of  James.  ^Bnktrode.  *  Joomal  of  Jums  XL 
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to  remain  with  the  two  princesses  Anne  and  Isabella  at  St. 
James's-palace^  determined  as  before  to  share  the  wayward 
fortunes  of  her  wandering  lord^  though  it  involved  the  pangs  of 
a  second  separation  from  her  child.  Her  high  sense  of  conjugal 
duly  proved,  as  before,  victorious  over  the  strong  impulses  of 
maternal  affection.  How  deeply  this  proof  of  the  love  and 
self-devotion  of  his  beautiful  young  consort  was  appreciated 
by  the  banished  prince,  may  be  perceived  by  the  ^nanner  in 
which  he  has  recorded  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  his 
private  joumaL  The  passage  shall  be  given  in  his  own 
words  : — '^  The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  late  illness,  and 
vomiting  blood  at  sea,  the  short  time  it  was  designed  the  ^ 
duke  should  stay  in  Scotland^  and  the  king  pressing  her  for 
that  reason  to  remain  at  court,  would  nevertheless  accompany 
him ;  and  though  she  was  not  above  twenty  years  old,  diose 
rather,  ev«i  with  the  hazard  of  her  life,  to  be  a  constant 
companion  of  the  duke  her  husband^s  misfortunes  and  hard- 
ahips,  than  to  enjoy  her  ease  in  any  part  of  the  world  without 
him.  But  it  was  a  sensible  trouble  to  his  royal  highness  to 
see  the  duchess  thus  obliged  to  undergo  a  sort  of  martyrdom 
for  her  affection  to  him,  and  he,  to  humour  the  peevish  and 
timorous  dispositions  of  some  counsellors,  to  be  thus  sent  a 
sort  of  vagabond  about  the  world."* 

>  JflmM  always  speaks  of  hinuelf  in  the  third  person. 
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QUEEN-CONSOET  OP  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  dake  and  dacbesB  of  York  depart  for  Scotland— Inbospitality  of  the  earl 
of  Salubniy — Tedious  journey  to  the  north — Honourable  reception  on  the 
Scottish  borders — Public  entrance  into  Edinburgh — ^Residenoe  at  Holyrood- 
abbey— James's  popularity  in  Scotland — Recalled  to  England— Loyal  dvic 
banquet — Intrigues  of  the  exclusionists — ^Duke  again  banished  to  Scotland — 
Stormy  passage — Welcomed  by  the  nobility — Magnificently  entertained  at 
Leslie-house — Portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice — Pompous  embarkation  at  Burnt- 
island— Honourable  reception  at  Leith — ^Mons  Meg  riven — ^Tea  first  used  at 
the  dnchess's  parties — Death  of  her  littie  daughter — Her  affliction— Arriral 
of  the  princess  Anne — ^Meeting  of  the  Scotch  parliament — ^FestivitieB  at  Hdy- 
rood— Pregnancy  of  the  duchess  of  York— Delight  of  the  Scotch— The  duke 
summoned  to  his  brother's  court — Change  of  public  feeling — Wredc  of  the 
Gloucester — James  returns  by  sea — ^The  duchess  acoompanieB  him— TerroiB 
of  her  ladies — Weloomed  at  Erith  by  the  king  and  queen — ^Arrival  of  the 
dnchees  of  Modenfr— Birth  of  a  princess — Sickness  of  Mary  Beatrice — Secret 
cabal  against  the  duke  of  York— Death  of  Charles  IL 

Maby  Beatrice  having  taken  a  sorrowful  leave  of  her  only 
child^  set  out  with  her  persecuted  lord  for  Scotland^  Oct.  27^ 
1679^  having  been  scarcely  permitted  to  remain  a  fortnight 
in  London.  Brief  as  that  time  was^  however^  greater  mani- 
festations  of  a  change  in  popular  opinion  towards  James  had 
been  shown  than  was  at  all  agreeable  to  the  exdusiomsts. 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  attended  at  their  departure  by  a 
cavalcade  of  coaches  and  a  great  concourse  of  people^  who 
brought  them  several  nules  on  their  journey  with  every  mani- 
festation of  sympathy  and  respect.*  The  duke  aud  duchess 
required  a  cordial  like  this  to  cheer  them  under  their  trials 
at  the  commencement  of  their  long  weary  pilgrimage  through 
roads  always  bad^  but  now^  in  consequence  of  a  long  continu- 
ance of  heavy  rains^  almost  impassable.     The  princess  Anne 

'  iEcbard.    Lingard. 
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accompanied  them  as  far  as  Hatfield^  inhere  they  intended  to 
sup  and  deep  the  first  night.  Cold  was  the  welcome  that 
awaited  the  royal  trayeUers  there.  James  had  signified  his 
intention  of  honouring  the  earl  of  Salisbuiy  with  a  visit  at 
Hatfield-house^  not  imagining  that  the  earl^  though  politically 
opposed  to  his  cause^  could  be  guilty  of  a  paltry  manifestation 
of  personal  ill-will  to  him  on  such  an  occasion.  The  event 
proved  how  greatly  James  had  miscalculated  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  willing  to  owe  a  courtesy;  for 
when  he^  with  his  sick  and  sorrowfol  consort  and  her  ladies^ 
arrived  at  the  dose  of  a  cold  autumnal  day,  weary  and  out 
of  spirits,  they  found  Hatfield-house  dark  and  desolate,  no 
other  preparation  having  been  made  for  their  reception  than 
the  inhospitable  one  of  removing  every  thing  that  might 
have  conduced  to  the  comfort  of  tired  guests.  The  lord  of 
the  mansion  had  withdrawn  himself  to  Quickshot,  a  place 
about  six  miles  off,  whence  he  sent  his  son  to  excuse  his  not 
coming  to  wait  on  his  royal  highness,  ^'  for  that  he  had  been 
let  blood  five  days  before."  The  only  provisions  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  duke  and  duchess  that  appeared,  were 
two  does  on  the  hall  table,  one  barrel  of  small  beer  in  the 
cellar,  and  a  pile  of  faggots.'  Comparisons,  not  more  odious 
than  correct,  were,  of  course,  freely  made  between  the  inhos- 
pitable lord  of  Hatfield  and  Nabal  by  the  hungry  followers 
of  the  duke,  when,  like  Michael  Scott^s  man, 

"  They  aooght  bread,  and  gat  lume." 

Fortunately  for  the  whole  party,  they  were  near  a  town 
where  food  was  to  be  obtained,  not  only  for  money,  but  for 
love ;  and  the  humblest  tradesman  there  would  have  scorned 
to  deny  it  to  the  brother  of  his  sovereign.  K  it  had  been 
otherwise,  the  duchess  and  her  ladies  must  have  gone  sup- 
perless  to  bed,  and  in  the  dark  too,  for  there  were  neither 
candles  nor  candlesticks  left  in  the  palatial  halls  of  Hatfield, 
80  minutely  careful  had  the  earl  been  to  remove  every  means 

'  Lettera  of  Algernon  Sidney  to  Heniy  Sayille,  esq.  The  two  does  were  pro- 
bobly  shot  by  tbe  yonng  lord  Cecil,  who  became  a  stanch  adherent  of  James  II., 
fillowed  his  fortunes  in  adversity  with  two  younger  brothers,  and  died  in  his 
•enrice  a.t  St.  €(ermaun's^  a  nxinied  man. 
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of  affording  than  the  slightest  comfort.  *^  The  duke's  ser^ 
vants  sent  into  the  town  to  buy  all  things  necessary^  even  to 
candles  and  candlesticks.  The  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  so  charitable  as  to  take  the  lord  Ossory  and  many 
others  into  their  houses^  where  they  were  well  entertained/'* 
Such  is  the  account  exultingly  given  by  Algernon  Sidney  of 
the  churlish  treatment  experienced  by  their  royal  highnesses 
fix)m  one  of  the  peers  of  his  party.  The  duchess  and  her 
ladies  made  no  complaint.  James  indicated  neither  anger  noft 
surprise^  but^  probably  reminded  by  conduct  so  unlike  the 
munificent  hospitality  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  England  that 
his  titled  host  came  not  of  gentle  bloody  retaliated  his  dis- 
courtesy with  the  lofty  contempt  it  merited>  by  dedaring 
''his  unwillingness  to  be  burdensome  to  so  poor  a  lord/'  and 
directed  his  comptroller^  sir  John  Worden^  to  pay  iot  what 
had  been  consumed.  ''  The  steward  actually  took  money  for 
the  faggots^  and  received  eight  shillings  for  the  small  beer.''* 
To  such  depths  of  littleness  did  the  party  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  duke  of  York  from  his  royal  home  at 
St.  James's  descend  in  their  feelings  of  personal  animosity^ 
that  even  the  incessant  rains^  which  rendered  the  northward 
progress  peculiarly  harassing  and  gloomy  to  him  and  his 
faithftd  consort^  are  mentioned  with  spiteful  exultation  by 
Algernon  Sidney  in  his  letters  to  his  friend  Saville.  The 
state  of  the  roads  was^  indeed^  such  as  to  compel  their  royal 
highnesses  to  travel  at  the  funereal  pace  of  only  ten  miles  a 
day  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  They  were,  however,  re- 
ceived very  weU  in  all  the  towns  through  which  they  passed, 
except  York.*  They  did  not  reach  that  city  till  the  6th  of 
November.  James,  who  had  resided  there  for  nearly  two 
months  with  his  first  duchess  Anne  Hyde  in  the  year  1666, 
expected  to  be  received  with  the  same  honours  and  demon- 
strations of  affection  that  had  been  lavished  upon  him  thirteen 
years  before,  when  he  came  fresh  from  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Dutch  to  hold  his  ducal  court  in  regal  splendour  in 
the  loyal  town  of  York.     The  fickle  tide  of  popular  favour 

'  AJgernon  Sidney's  letten  to  Hemy  SaviUe,  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France.  *  Ibid.  *  Life  of  Junes  IL 
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had  strangely  ebbed  from  the  royal  admiral  since  theiL  False- 
hood had  done  its  work  suooessfoUy  in  alienating  the  hearts 
of  the  people  from  him.  It  was  asserted  that  he  had  won 
his  naval  Tictories  by  cowardice,  and  though  he  had  saved  the 
city  of  London,  by  his  sagacity  and  personal  exertions  during 
the  fire,  from  being  wholly  consumed,  he  was  accused  of  being 
the  author  of  the  conflagration.  If  any  one  asked  for  what 
purpose  he  was  suspected  of  having  committed  so  enormous 
an  act  of  foUy,  it  was  replied,  ''for  the  advancement  of 
popery,'^  although  the  homes  and  properties  of  the  Roman* 
catholic  citizens  had  been  blended  in  the  same  ruin  with 
those  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  too  absurd  to  be  asserted  and  beUeved  at  that 
moment. 

Loyalty  was  no  long^  the  &shion  at  York,  and  the  dty 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  fectious  mayor  and  corporation,  who 
decided  that  no  public  marks  of  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
duke  and  duchess.  The  sheriffs,  indeed,  did  their  duty,  by 
riding  to  Tadcaster-bridge  to  meet  the  royal  travellers,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Oeorge  Ainslaby,'  in 
the  minster  yard,  where  they  were  to  take  up  their  abode  for 
two  or  three  days ;  but  otherwise,  their  entry  was  only  like 
that  of  a  private  &mily.  James  was  changed  in  person  as 
well  as  in  fortune,  since  his  former  entrance  into  York  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  and  the  pride  of  manly  beauty.  His  coun- 
tenance was  now  marked  by  the  ravages  of  the  smallpox,  and 
prematurely  furrowed  by  care  j  his  flowing  ringlets  were  super- 
seded by  one  of  those  disguising  structures  called  a  periwig : 
in  fine,  it  was  no  longer  the  gay  and  gallant  prince,  to  whom 
they  had  paid  their  flattering  homage  when  he  was  the  darhng 
of  the  nation  and  its  hope,  but  a  melandioly,  persecuted,  and 
calumniated  man,  who  had  been  driven  firom  his  brother's 
court  as  the  preUminary  step  for  worse  usage.  The  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  instead  of  giving  their  royal  highnesses 
a  public  wdcome,  merely  waited  on  the  duke  in  private  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Ainslaby,  where  James  gave  them  audience 
in  his  presence-chamber,  and  the  deputy-recorder  addressed 

'  Drake's  Antiquities  of  York. 
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a  oompliment  to  him  on  his  arriyal  in  the  name  of  the 
town  and  corporation^  bnt  without  the  slightest  allusion  to 
his  consort. 

Small  proof  did  the  republican  corporation  of  York  afford 
of  their  courtesy  to  royalty  and  beauty  on  this  occasion^  for 
they  offered  no  mark  of  attention^  either  by  deed  or  word,  to 
Mary  Beatrice  during  her  sojourn  in  the  dty  fix)m  which  she 
and  her  lord  derived  their  title.  It  is  possible,  as  her  style  of 
beauty  was  not  of  that  character  which  suits  a  vulgar  taste, 
that  they  might  consider  her  vastly  inferior  to  her  plump, 
round-&ced  English  predecessor,  Anne  Hyde,  the  duchess  of 
York  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed.^  Very  different 
fix)m  this  churlish  reception  was  the  welcome  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  in  that  hospitable 
land  of  warm  hearts  to  which  they  were  proceeding, — ^the 
ancient  realm  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  The  first  order  that  was 
made  in  the  good  town  of  Edinbm^h  "  aneni  the  coming  of 
their  royal  highnesses,^'  was  for  the  cleansing  of  the  streets;' 
doubtless,  a  very  necessary  operation  at  that  period,  and  they 
took  plenty  of  time  to  do  it  effectually,  withal,  since  the  order 
is  dated  as  early  as  October  29th.  Their  next  care,  in  con- 
templation of  so  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  the  heir 

'  Charles  II.  testified  bis  displeasure  at  the  neglect  which  their  royal  high- 
nesses had  experienced,  by  causing  a  stem  letter  of  reproach  to  be  addressed  to 
the  mayor  and  gentlemen  of  York  by  his  secretary  of  state,  signifying  that  he  ex- 
pected that,  on  all  Aiture  oocaaons  when  the  duke  passed  that  way,  they  wonld 
show  him  the  respect  which  all  good  sulgects  ought  to  their  sovereign's  brother, 
Bulstrode.    Life  of  James  II.    Drake's  Antiquities  of  York. 

'  Booord-book  of  the  council  of  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh  for  the  year 
lf^9,  ToL  xxiz.  Through  the  great  courtesy  of  Adam  Black,  esq.,  the  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  Thomas  Sinclair,  esq.,  the  town-council  derk,  I  ob- 
tained access  to  their  valuable  and  weH-preserved  civic  records,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  some  highly  curious  particulars  connected  with  the  residence  of 
James  II.  and  his  second  consort^  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  Sootknd,  when 
duke  and  duchess  of  York,  and  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
northern  metropolis  at  that  period.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  especial  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken,  after  the  Revolution,  to  expunge  almost  eveiy  other 
record  of  the  popularity  ei\joyed  by  James  among  the  true  men  of  Scotland 
while  he  and  his  consort  kept  court  at  Holyrood.  To  the  honour  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  Scothmd,  be  it  remembered,  their  hands  were  nnsuUiod 
by  the  bribes  of  France  and  Holland  at  that  period  of  national  oormption, 
when  the  names  of  the  political  agitators  miscalled  patriots,  Algernon  Sidney 
and  Hampden  the  younger,  occupy  so  disreputable  a  position  in  the  balanoe-aheet 
of  Barillon. 
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of  the  crown^  his  consort^  and  the  train  of  proud  English  nobles 
and  gentles  who  expected  to  attend  them,  was  ^^  for  reducing  the 
great  number  of  beggars,  who  are  wont  to  trouble  all  persons 
who  are  boune  there,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  place ;  there- 
fore it  was  earnestly  recommended,  that  Charles  Charteris  and 
Thomas  Douglas,  bailies,  should  take  effectual  means  for  rid- 
ding the  good  town  of  those  sturdy  nuisances/'  By  the  dint  of 
inde£eitigable  scourgings  and  other  severe  measures,  the  magis- 
trates succeeded  in  clearing  ''  the  good  town  '^  of  the  vagrant 
part  of  its  population,  in  time  to  prevent  any  disparaging  re- 
marks being  made  on  the  poverty  of  the  nation  by  the  noble 
southern  strangers ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  persecuted 
beggars  had  no  other  resource  left  them,  than  taking  to  the 
hills  and  moors  with  the  insurgent  Cameronians.' 

Meantime  their  royal  highnesses,  passing  through  New- 
castle, where  they  also  rested,  arrived  at  his  majesty's  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  on  the  20th  of  November.  Similar 
preparations,  as  regarded  a  general  purification  of  the  town, 
had  been  made  at  the  news  of  their  approach,  as  the  entries 
in  the  town  records  for  cleansing  and  carrying  away  the  dirt 
when  the  duke  of  York  came  indicate.  The  duke  and  duchess 
spent  one  night  at  Berwick,  and  the  following  items  in  the 
corporation  accounts'  show  the  expenses  that  were  incurred 
for  their  entertainment : — 

"  By  mo :  p*  at  y*  duke  of  York's  coming  to  towne  for     ^    '•    d' 
charges  of  his  treat 27  17    9 

Mr.  Ald'man  Jackaon,  for  bottles  &  corks,  to 

repay  some  y*  [he  ?]  sent  w"  y'  duke  of  York 

was  here 0  19    0 

«     "      —  Mr,  Samuel  &  Joseph  Ellison,  for  banquetmg 

w°  y*  duke  of  York  came  hith' 83     2    6" 

1  On  the  19ih  of  November,  the  lord  provost  having  intimated  to  the  council 
that  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  had  signified 
that  it  was  their  pleasure  that  the  whole  of  the  militia  regiment  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  drawn  out  on  the  day  when  their  royal  highnesses  should 
crane  to  the  abbey,  and  that  it  should  be  joined  with  the  regiments  of  Mar  and 
Linlithgow,  and  drawn  up  between  the  links  of  Leith  and  the  Watergate,  the 
eoondl  appointed  the  lord  provost,  James  Dick,  oobnel  of  the  militia  and  the 
whole  of  the  train-bands  of  the  city  and  district,  to  be  in  readmess  in  their  arms 
on  that  day,  in  their  best  apparel,  in  order  to  his  highness's  and  his  duchess's 
reception  and  welcome  to  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  proclamation  was 
made  to  that  effect. — ^Town-ooundl  Books,  vol.  zxix.  p.  188. 

^  Kindly  communicated  by  B.  Weddall,  esq, 
VOL.  VI.  H 
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The  chaiges  for  sack  are  very  moderate.  There  is  anodier 
entry^  in  which  part  of  the  charges  for  the  entertainment 
previously  given  to  his  rival  and  enemy  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth^ when  he  passed  through  Berwick  a  few  weeks  before^ 
are  oddly  enough  mingled  widi  those  for  the  banquet  of  the 
duke  of  York : — 

"  By  mo :  p'  Mr.  Jo8^  £1]]«m,fQr  benqiietiiig  and  bringing     £   #.    cK. 
home  when  his  grace  the  dvke  of  Monmoath  was 
here .    23  19    0" 

This  "  banquet  '*  (as  well  as  that  for  the  duke  of  York)  was 
probably  ordered  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne^  as  a  wealthy 
family  of  the  name  of  Ellison  were  then  merchants  there. 
The  smallness  of  the  sums  expended  denote  the  economy  of 
the  corporation  as  well  as  its  poverty^  for  they  not  only  did 
to  their  utmost^  but  beyond  their  means^  as  we  find  that  Mr. 
John  Luck^  the  mayor^  advanced  the  money  out  of  his  own 
private  purse  to  assist  the  town  on  this  occasion.^ 

The  next  mornings  November  21st^  their  royal  highnesses 
departed  from  the  poor  but  hospitable  town  of  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  and  were  received  and  welcomed  on  the  borders  of  Scot- 
land with  signal  marks  of  affection  and  respect.  Three  miles 
fr*om  Berwick  they  were  met  by  the  Scotch  guards^  commanded 
by  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  and  at  a  small  distance  £Eirther 
by  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland^  thirty-eight  lords  of  the 
lung's  council^  accompanied  by  more  than  sixty  noblemen  and 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  southern  shires^  makmg  a  caval- 
cade of  two  thousand  horse.  The  lords  of  the  coundl  and  the 
nobles  were  on  foot^  drawn  up  to  receive  their  royal  high- 
nesses.^ When  the  duke  of  York  approached  near  enough,  he 
was  pleased  to  alight  from  his. coach,  and  advance  to  meet 
them.  Then  the  lord  chancellor  and  his  noble  company 
made  their  compliments  to  his  royal  highness,  and  welcomed 
him  into  Scotland,  which  he  returned  with  princely  courtesy, 
standing  uncovered  until  they  had  all  kissed  his  hand.  The 
greater  number  of  them  paid  the  like  respect  to  the  duchess, 
as  she  sat  in  her  coach.  The  said  company  attended  their 
royal  highnesses  on  their  journey  as  far  aji  the  duke  of  Lau- 

'  Corporation  Records  of  Berwick. 
'  Historical  Memcnrs  of  James,  Dnke  of  York  and  Albany. 
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derdale's  house/ at  Lethington^  where  they  and  their  retmne, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained.' The  duke  and  duchess  remained  at  Lethington  till 
they  made  their  public  entiy  into  Edinbui^h  on  the  4th  of 
December,  '^  which  was  so  splendid/'  says  a  contemporary, 
who  was  probably  a  witness  of  the  pageant,  '^  that  a  greater 
triumph  that  city  did  never  see ;  nor  were  the  meanest  of  the 
Scotch  nation  wanting  in  expressing  the  joy  they  conceived 
on  this  occasion/'*  From  an  item  in  the  accounts  of  Magnus 
Prince,  the  town-treasurer  for  that  year,  we  find  that  the  sum 
of  56/.  Scots  was  expended  by  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh 
for  a  hogshead  of  wine  to  be  drunk  at  the  cross  on  the  duke 
cxf  York's  arrival,  and  for  bonfires  that  night  34/.  Scots.' 

In  spite  of  all  the  calumnies  that  had  been  drcnlated 
against  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  prejudicial  reports  of  his 
bigotry,  and  the  bigotry  of  his  consort,  universal  satisfaction 
was  manifested  by  all  ranks  of  people  at  the  sight  of  both, 
and  the  idea  of  their  having  come  to  reside  among  them. 
Scotland,  having  suffered  for  upwards  of  seventy  years  horn 
the  evils  of  absenteeism,  naturally  looked  with  hope  to  the 
increase  of  national  prosperity  which  the  estabhshment  of  a 
vice-regal  court  was  likely  to  cause.  James  came,  however, 
in  a  strictly  private  capacity  on  this  his  first  visit  to  the  land 
of  his  Others,  and  he  wisely  resolved  to  avoid  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  his  watchful  foes  in  his  brother's  privy  council  by 
any  assumption  of  state  beyond  that  to  which  his  birth  en- 
titled  him.  His  first  letter  from  Edinbin-gh  is  addressed  to 
his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  says,  in  his 
usual  plain^  laconic  style,  "  I  arrived  here  on  Monday,  and 
was  received  here,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  I  could  expect ,-  and,  truly,  I  have  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  reception  in  this  country." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Peterbo- 

1  This  andent  mansion  now  bean  the  name  of '  Lennox-love,'  and  fbrms  part 
of  the  appanage  of  lord  Blantyre.  The  room  where  Mary  Bcatrioe  slept  has  a 
xidily  embossed  ceiling  with  the  coronet  and  cypher  of  the  royal  goest. 

s  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  p.  113. 

'  Treasarer's  aocomits,  communicated  by — Bobertson,  esq^  chamberlidn  of  tht 
diy  of  Edinboigh. 
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roughs  the  countess  of  Boscommon,  and  several  other  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank^  who  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since 
her  marriage.  What  idea  she  and  her  ladies  had  formed  of 
Scotland  may  be  supposed^  when  even  the  duchess  of  Mon- 
mouth^ who  was  the  territorial  lady  of  so  many  fair  domains 
in  that  realm^  wrote  to  a  gentleman  that  she  had  been  told, 
*'  that  the  ladies  sent  to  England  for  their  clothes^  and  there 
were  no  silk  stuffs  fit  to  be  worn  in  Scotland.  Pray/'  conti- 
nues she^  ^'  ask  your  lady  if  this  be  true^  for  if  it  is,  we  will 
furnish  ourselves  here;  but  if  it  be  not,  we  will  buy  as  we 
want  when  we  come  there,  and  be  dressed  like  other  good 
ladies,  and  break  none  of  your  acts  of  parliament.'^'  Unfor- 
tunately, the  season  of  the  year  was  not  calculated  to  impress 
one  who  had  been  bom  in  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  genial  temperature  of  that  voluptuous  dime, 
with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  northern  metropolis  of  Great 
Britain,  surpassing  all  others  as  it  does  in  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  its  situation,  and  abounding  in  historical  antiqui- 
ties. There  was  a  lack  of  the  domestic  luxuries  to  which  the 
duchess  had  been  accustomed  in  her  royal  home  of  St. 
James's-palace.  She  found  Holyrood-abbey  not  only  desti- 
tute of  furniture,  but  in  a  state  of  ruinous  dilapidation,  not 
having  undergone  any  effectual  repairs  since  Cromwell  had 
used  that  ancient  abode  of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  as  a 
barrack  for  his  troopers,  who  had  plundered  and  destroyed  all 
its  furniture  and  decorations.  The  only  apartments  that  were 
habitable,  were  in  the  occupation  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton ; 
and  though  some  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
reception  of  their  royal  highnesses,  they  were  exposed  to 
much  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Mary  Beatrice  took 
these  things  patiently,  for  the  sake  of  him  by  whose  side  she 
cheerfully  encountered  every  trial  and  hardship,  but  however 
perfect  her  conduct  was  as  a  wife,  she  was  not  without  her 
faults  as  a  woman ;  and  of  these,  her  natural  indination  to 
fancy  herself  too  far  above  her  fellow-creatures  was  the  most 
injurious,  and,  had  it  not  subjected  her  to  a  salutary  check, 

'  Autograph  letters  of  the  dncheat  of  Monmoath  in  the  Begister-office,  Edin* 
burgh,  conminiucated  by  A.  Biacdonald,  esq. 
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might  have  alienated  the  affection  with  which  the  old  Scotch 
cavaliers  were  prepared  to  regard  her.  One  day  James  in- 
cited the  fianous  general  Dalziel  to  dine  privately  with  him. 
The  character  of  this  devoted  adherent  of  Charles  I.  is  fami- 
liar to  our  readers^  fix)m  the  brilliant  sketch  drawn  by  sir 
"Walter  Scott,  in  Old  Mortality.  The  duchess  of  York,  see- 
ing  three  covers  laid  at  table,  asked  her  husband  who  was 
to  dine  with  them?  and  when  informed,  she  greatly  objected 
to  dine  with  a  private  gentlanan.  Dalziel  entered  at  the 
moment,  and  heard  the  subject  of  the  dispute  before  the 
duchess  was  aware  of  his  presence,  and  with  a  spirit  still 
haughtier  than  her  own,  he  thus  addressed  her, — ^'  Madame, 
I  have  dined  at  a  table  where  your  father  stood  behind  my 
backj^'^  he  alluded  to  the  time  when,  as  a  general  in  the 
imperial  service,  he  had  dined  in  state  with  the  emperor,  for 
whom  the  duke  of  Modeua,  as  one  of  the  vassak  of  the  em« 
pire,  performed  personal  service.  Instead  of  testifying  any 
resentment  at  this  well-merited  reproof,  Mary  Beatrice  turned 
playfully  to  her  husband,  and  said,  '^  Never  offend  the  pride 
of  proud  men.''  It  was  not  James's  custom  to  do  so.  His 
conduct  in  Scotland  was  such  as  to  conciliate  all  ranks  of 
men,  and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  all  parties.  In  one  of  his 
letters  fix)m  Edinburgh,  dated  December  14th,  he  says,— 
'^  I  live  here  as  cautiously  as  I  can,  and  am  very  careful  to 
give  offence  to  none,  and  to  have  no  partialities."  ^ 

The  loyal  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  being  anxious  at  once 
to  do  honour  to  the  illustrious  visitants,  and  to  exercise  the 
prevailing  virtue  of  the  nation, — ^hospitality,  convened  an 
especial  conclave  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  object  of 
which  appears  in  the  following  entry  in  the  minute-book  of 
the  town  council  :— 

"The  eaid  day  the  council  did  niiaiuiiumsly  accord,  that  his  royal  highness 
and  his  duchess  he  complimented  with  a  handsome  treat;  and  therefore  grants 
were  sent  to  the  town  tnBararer  to  provide  the  said  treaty  according  as  the  magi^ 
tad»8  shall  direct" 

The  29th  of  the  same  month  was  the  day  appointed  for  this 
banquet.  Some  junketing  with  the  duke's  cooks,  and  treat- 
ing them  and  other  of  the  officials  in  the  culinary  department 
of  his  royal  highness's  establishment  at  Holyrood-palace,  took 
X  BalTympVs  Memoin.  '  Dalrymple :  A^qjiendix. 
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place  preTioufilj,  it  appears,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  few  hints  firom  them,  tending  to  enlighten  the 
Scottish  operatives  as  lo  the  modes  of  cookery  and  sauces  in 
vogue  at  St.  Jameses  and  Whitehall.  Charges  there  are  in  the 
corporation  accounts  for  wine  and  ^'caonell''  (cinnamon)  water, 
drunk  with  those  worthies  in  the  back  shop  of  Robert  Mien, 
— ^'mutchkins  [mugs]  of  cannell  water,  wafers  and  wine,  and 
rough  almonds/'  and  there  is  ^^  to  ane  coach  with  the  duke's 
cooks,  2/.,  and  spirits  with  them  in  Patrick  Steel's,  12.  12«." 
for  all  which  the  corporation  pays  without  grudge  or  grumble; 
also  for  twelve  pounds  of  confections,  which  sir  John  Worden, 
his  highness's  comptroller,  condescends  to  be  treated  with  at 
Mrs.  Caddell's,  and  four  pints  of  wine  and  ane  coach,  for 
which  84/.  I6s.  is  disbursed  by  the  corporation, — a  startling 
sum  to  southern  eyes,  were  it  not  for  the  remembrance  that 
the  pounds  are  only  putub  Scots,  which  the  gentle  reader 
will  be  pleased  to  reckon  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  instead 
of  twenty  shillings.' 

A  few  items  in  the  bill  of  maister  R.  Pollock,  pastryman, 
baxter,  and  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  for  articles  furnished  by 
him  '^for  ane  treitt  to  his  hayness  the  duke  of  Albanie,"* 
affords  satisficu^ry  proof  that  the  science  of  good  eating  was 
pretty  well  understood  "  in  the  good  town"  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  No  lack  was  there  of  dainties,  although  the  bar- 
baric grandeur  of  gilded  salmon-pasties,  and  dishes  garmshed 
with  gold  fringe,  savoured  rather  of  oriental  than  northern 
taste,  and  may  astonish  the  refined  gastronomes  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  was  "  a  large  iurkie  py,  all  over  gilded 
rtd^by,  [ruby,]  with  boned  veyl  and  boned  turkie  furnished," 
for  which  twelve  pounds  (Scots)  are  charged,  just  one  guinea 
sterling;  a  very  reasonable  charge  for  such  a  dish,  embla- 
zoned, as  it  certainly  was,  with  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland,  and 
all  correctly  done  by  a  professional  withal, — witness  the  item, 
in  another  bOl,  of  twenty  pounds  paid  '^  to  Geoi^  Porteous, 
the  herald,  for  gold,  gilding,  and  painting."  Then  there  is 
'^  akrge  ham  pie,  with  a  batton  of  gold,  16/.;  a  large  salmond 

^  From  the  acooonti  of  Magnw  Prinoe^  teeasorer  in  the  yetr  1079.— Town- 
oonncil  Beoordf. 

■  The  dake  of  York  was  chiefly  distiDgaitfhed  by  his  Scotch  tUle  of  Albany 
when  in  Sooilaiid. 
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pie^  gQded ;  and  a  potailzie  jie"  Of  what  this  dainty  was 
composed  we  confess  our  ignorance^  but  it  was  decorated  with 
a  gold  finnge.  ''A  lambe's  py,  i^la-tnode"  We  should 
suspect  the  duke^s  cooks  had  afinger  in  this  dish,  and  perhaps 
in  the  next,  which,  from  its  Italian  name,  was  doubtless  pro- 
vided for  her  royal  highnesses  especial  eating ;  viz.  ^^  a  Flo- 
renl  n,  with  a  ^ded  cover,'^  for  which  the  chai^  is  twelve 
pounds,  Scots.  '^  A  shrimp  py,  with  vermiliane  colour,^'  also 
figuresat  this  feast.  ^' A  vemson  pasty  of  your  awn  venison,^' 
that  is  to  say,  venison  furnished  by  the  good  town;  but  first, 
it  should  seem,  presented  to  them  by  his  royal  highness,  by 
the  token  that,  in  another  biU,  262.  Scots  is  allowed  for 
drink-money  to  those  who  brought  three  venisons.  Three 
large  venison  pasties  are  charged  by  Bicbard  Pollock  in  his 
bill,  by  which  we  understand  the  paste  and  other  ingredients 
16/.  Scots,  and  12/.  ditto.  There  are  also  '^  three  trotter 
pies,  gilt,^'  a  dish  that  appears  to  have  found  favour  in  the 
sight  of  the  royal  guests,  for  they  had  trotter  pies  at  their 
ooronati<m  banquet  in  Westminster-halL  Then  there  are 
diet  pies,  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  confections,  and  i4a-mode 
leiris,  and  dishes  of  large  minched  pies,  «n.A  panterits ;  no  less 
than  thirty  dozen  of  French  bread  for  the  table,  and  other 
things,  amounting  to  444/.  13«.;  after  which  appears  the  sup- 
plicatory appeal, — 

**  Bemember  tlie  driok  mmsijf,'*^ 
This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  pastryman's  labours  for  the 
good  town^s  treat.  Some  idea  of  the  meats  furnished  forth 
on  this  occasion  may  be  gathered  from  Mrs.  CaddelTs  biU, 
whereof  the  first  article  is  ^'  cockelike"  meaning  no  other 
than  the  favourite  dish  of  bonnie  king  Jamie,  immortalized 
by  sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  under  the 
scarcely  more  intelligible  orthc^raphy  of  '  cockieUekie,'  a 
compound  of  which  a  full-grown  fowl  forms  the  basis. 

The  next  item  is  plumb  potag, — ^porridge,  we  presume, — 
then  a  first-course  dish,  it  should  seem.  No  lack  was  there, 
however,  of  the  substantial  fare, — roast  beef  and  roast  mutton, 

1  From  the  aooonntB  of  Magmw  Prinoe,  treMorer  to  the  good  town  of  Edin- 
teo*. — Corporatioa  Beoords. 
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geese^  ducks^  hens^  rabbits^  tongae  and  lard^  and  other  good 
things.*  As  for  the  dessert^  there  were  oranges  in  plenty, 
and  even  orange-trees,  pippins,  rennets,  ahnonds,  raisins,  dates 
and  musk-plums,  barberries,  oUves,  no  less  than  60  pounds  of 
comfits,  and  567  pounds  of  confections ; '  the  tables  were  deco- 
rated with  large  gilded  crowns,  the  castle,  the  king's  arms, 
and  the  arms  of  "  the  good  town/'  In  short,  it  was  a  feast 
to  convince  the  southron  strangers  that  there  were  other 
things  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh  besides  sheeps'  heads.  The 
spices,  fruit,  confections,  and  condiments  of  all  sorts  for  this 
feast,  are  famished  by  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Mien,  who 
appears  to  have  dealt  in  eveiy  thing,  from  ambergris  and 
cochineal  to  glass  and  pewter.  A  list  of  breakage,  which  is 
included  in  his  bill,  is  rather  awfrd  on  this  occasion, — 39 
glass  trenchers  at  one  fell  swoop,  12  jelly  glasses,  and  16 
stalked  glass  plates,  and  8  fine  crystal  glasses.  A  great  deal 
of  glass  appears  to  have  been  used  at  this  banquet :  12/. 
is  charged  ''for  the  loan  of  Dr.  Irving's  two  silver  salts," 
and  5Z.  6*.  8rf.  (Scots)  for  two  knives  of  my  lord  provost's, 
mounted  and  twisted  with  silver,  which  were  lost.'"  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  items  in  ''  the  bill  for  confections,"  as  it 
is  endorsed,  of  that  man  of  many  callings,  merchant  Mien,  ''  is 
thirteen  and  fourpence  for  writing  three  copies  of  an  account 
oi'^ the  treat, ^  which  were  sent  to  London;"  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  were  printed,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  hospi- 
table town  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  prove  that  the  persecuted 
heir  to  the  crown  was  not  at  discount  in  the  realm  of  his  royal 
ancestors.  If  the  said  documents  could  be  found,  they  would 
probably  supply  a  most  quaint  and  racy  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  James  and  his  fidr  duchess  at  the  civic  feast, — 
the  largess  they  gave,  and  the  gradous  acknowledgments  they 
were  pleased  to  make  for  the  many  gratifying  proofs  of  regard 
they  had  already  received  in  auld  Reekie.^ 

^  Acconnts  of  Magnius  Prinoe,  treaBnrer. — Corporatioii  RecoTds. 

*  Bill  of  William  Mien,  merchant,  fbr  the  treat  to  their  royal  highnesBei. 

'  Records  in  the  Town-coondl  Archives,  Edinbm^h. 

^  The  dvic  authorities  of  Edinburgh  appear  to  have  provided  one  ibast  solely 

In  honour  of  Mary  Beatrice,  for,  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council-book,  there  is  an 

entry  touching  the  liquidation  "  of  the  great  expense  the  good  town  has  iDGurred 

in  the  feast  gir^u  to  her  royal  highness." 
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The  minnte-books  of  the  city  chamber  bear  record^  that  on 
the  26th  of  December^  1679^  they  had  duly  admitted  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  Albany  and  York  as  a  burgess  and 
guild-brother  of  the  good  town^  with  a  great  many  of  his 
servants;  among  these  are  colonel  John  Churchill^  master  of 
the  robes  to  his  royal  highness^  afterwards  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  colonel  Woorden^  comptroller  of  his  house- 
hold. Of  those  in  the  household  of  the  duchess  are  lord 
Roscommon^  her  master  of  the  horse ;  Hieronomo  Nopho, 
esq.,  her  secretary;  Charles  Leybum,  her  carver;  Thomas 
Yaughan,  her  cupbearer;  two  Nevilles,  her  pages  of  honour; 
ComeUus  Donovan,  page  of  the  back-stairs;  Nicholas  le 
Point,  yeoman  of  the  mouth  to  her  royal  highness;  and 
Claud  Fourmont,  her  master-cook.  All  the  duke's  cooks 
were  abo  complimented  with  the  freedom  of  the  ^city;  so  also 
was  the  yeoman  of  his  wine-cellar,  the  yeoman  of  the  bear^ 
cellar,  as  it  is  called,  several  of  their  coachmen  and  footmen, 
and  a  functionary  called  the  silver-scourer.  A  deputation 
of  the  corporation  waited  on  his  royal  highness,  and  presented 
the  freedom,  with  great  solemnity,  in  a  massive  gold  box. 

The  presence  of  the  heir  of  the  crown,  and  the  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct  of  himself  and  his  consort,  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  in  Scotland,  and  did  more  towards 
calming  the  effervescence  of  the  conflicting  parties  there,  than 
if  an  army  had  been  sent  over  the  border  by  king  Charles. 
The  duke  of  York  came,  however,  strictly  in  a  private  capa- 
city, and,  in  reality,  as  a  banished  man ;  his  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  privy  council  was  at  first  contested,  not  only  by  the 
adyerse  &ction,  but  even  by  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  the 
lord  president.  James,  with  an  equal  mixture  of  firmness 
and  mildness,  asserted  his  rights  and  carried  his  point.^  That 
he  bore  no  resentment  against  Montrose  is  apparent,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  afterwards  preserved  his  life  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  his  own,  by  puUing  him  with  his  own  hand 
into  the  little  boat,  in  which  he  was  leaving  the  foundering 
ship  at  the  time  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the  Gloucester, — a 
noble  action  on  the  part  of  James,  which  no  one  but  the 
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£aithful  Fepys,  who  vilaieased  it,  has  had  the  honesty  to 
record.^ 

The  king  had  promised  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  that 
they  should  return  to  England  early  in  the  new  year,  and  he 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  Moderate  men  and  well-wishera 
to  their  country, — ^those,  for  instance,  who  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion, — had  been  loug 
disgusted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
alarmed  at  the  wild  changes  they  were  driying  at.  The 
cavaliers,  the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  churchmen,  and  the 
merchants  came  forward  with  loyal  addresses  to  the  crown, 
and  expressed  their  affection  to  the  sovereign,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  the  practices  of  the  factious  demagogues  by 
whom  he  was  enthralled.  The  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  even 
ventured  to  offer  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  recall  of  the  heir 
of  the  crown  firom  Flanders.'  Thus  encouraged,  the  king 
roused  himself  firom  the  mental  paralysis  in  which  he  had 
suffered  himself  to  remain  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  and 
entering  his  council-chamber,  he  informed  the  astonished  con- 
clave there,  '^  that  he  had  derived  little  benefit  from  the 
absence  of  his  brother;  that  as  the  rights  of  that  prince  had 
been  assailed,  and  probably  would  be  again  at  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  he  thought  it  only  agreeable  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice that  he  should  be  present  at  the  approaching  session,  in 
order  to  make  his  own  defence.  He  had  therefore  command- 
ed his  royal  highness  to  quit  Edinburgh,  and  return  to  his 
former  residence  at  St.  James's-palace.^'  This  declaration, 
which  was  made  January  28,  1680,  was  followed  by  the  prof- 
fered resignations  of  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Cavendish,  Capel, 
and  Powle.  Charles  replied, "  that  he  accepted  them  with  all 
his  heart.''  Greatly  rejoiced  as  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York  were  with  this  auspicious  change  of  affairs,  the  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  manner  in  which  they  had  heea  treated 
by  the  Scotch  caused  them  to  leave  the  friendly  northern 
metropolis  with  regret,  which  James  expressed  with  manly 
eloquence  in  his  &rewell  speech  to  the  lords  of  the  council. 

1  Memoin  and  Corraipoudence,  edited  hj  lord  Braybrooke :  vol.  ▼.  p.  88. 
*  North.    Journal  of  James  II.    Lingard*    Maqiheraon. 
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He  also  told  them,  "  that  he  would  acquaint  his  majesty  that 
he  had  in  Scotland  a  brave  and  loyal  nobility  and  gentiyj  a 
wise  privy  council,  and  a  learned  and  upright  judicature/' 
The  lords  of  the  council  responded  with  the  warmest  pro- 
testations of  affection  and  respect,  and  wrote  a  dutiful  letter 
to  the  king,  thanking  him  for  the  honour  he  had  done  them 
in  sending  the  duke  to  visit  Scotland,  and  expressing  the 
highest  commendations  of  the  wise  and  prudent  conduct  of 
that  prince.^ 

Though  the  season  of  the  year  was  improper  for  a  sea- 
voyage,  yet  the  duchess,  who,  to  use  Jameses  own  words, 
"  was  now  inured  to  hardships  as  well  as  himself,  counted 
that  for  nothing/'  So  anxious  was  she  to  embrace  her  only 
child  again,  £rom  whom  she  had  now  been  separated  for  four 
long  months,  that  rather  than  submit  to  the  delay  of  an  over- 
hmd  journey,  she  determined  to  return  by  sea. 

"If  yoa  were  a  seaman,"  wrote  James  to  hui  brother-in-law,  <*  I  could  sooa 
maVe  yon  understand  that  it  is  better  going  from  Scotland  to  London  by  sea  in 
tnnter,  than  back  thither  at  this  time  of  the  year.  There  will  be  a  light  moon 
st  the  time  I  name,  and  both  the  duchess  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  go  back 
by  sea,  having  been  extremely  tired  by  our  land  journey  to  Edinburgh."  * 

Mary  Beatrice  cheerfully  embarked  with  her  beloved  consort 
in  the  yacht,  commanded  by  captain  Gunman,  which  the  king 
had  kindly  sent  for  their  transit,  and  arrived  at  Deptford,  Feb- 
ruary the  24th.  There  they  left  the  yacht,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Whitehall  in  a  bai^  They  were  saluted  by  the 
guns  from  the  ships  and  from  the  Tower,  and  at  their  land- 
ing at  the  privy-stairs,  they  ware  received  by  king  Charles  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  His  majesty  led  the  duchess 
to  the  queen^s  apartment,  and  firom  thence  to  her  own,  whither 
many  of  the  nobility  and  persons  of  quality  inunediately 
repaired  to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  safe 
return,  and  to  kiss  their  hands.  That  night  the  city  was 
illuminated  and  biassed  with  bonfires. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common 
council,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  duke  and  duchess ; 
the  recorder  delivered  a  congratulatory  address  to  the  duke 

'  Journal  of  James  II. 
*  Iietter  to  Lawrence  Hyde ;  Clarendon  Correspondenoe,  voL  i.  p.  82. 
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on  his  safe  arrival^  and  expressed  the  prayers  of  the  city  for 
his  health  and  prosperity.  The  civic  powers^  having  kissed 
his  royal  highnesses  hand^  were  conducted  into  the  apartment 
of  the  duchess^  to  whom  the  recorder  also  made  a  complimen- 
tary speech^  assuring  her  of  the  afPection  of  the  city  of  London, 
and  theur  joy  at  her  return.  They  then  kissed  her  hand,  and 
withdrew,  highly  satisfied  with  their  reception.^  The  next 
day  sir  Bobert  Clayton,  the  lord  mayor,  feasted  the  royal 
brothers  with  a  magnificent  supper.  '^  The  lady  mayoress  sat 
next  the  king,  all  over  scarlet  and  ermine,  and  half  covered 
with  diamonds.*'  The  aldermen  drank  the  king's  health,  over 
and  over,  on  their  knees,  and  in  their  uproarious  state  of  loyal 
excitement  '^  wished  every  one  hanged,  and  consigned  to  a 
state  of  perdition,  that  would  not  serve  him  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes."  They  would  not  trust  the  royal  brothers  to 
the  escort  of  his  majesty's  guards,  who  were  all  visibly  the 
worse  for  their  powerful  potations,  but  insisted  on  escorting 
them  back  to  Whitehall  themselves,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  where  they  reduced  themselves  to,  at  least,  as 
improper  a  state  as  the  guards  by  a  carouse  in  the  king's 
cellar.  The  next  day,  they  all  came  in  a  body  to  return 
thanks  to  the  king  and  the  duke,  for  the  honour  they  had 
done  them.^ 

The  duke  of  York  accompanied  the  king  to  the  Spring  races 
at  Newmarket,  but  Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  St.  James's, 
with  the  princess  Anne  and  her  own  little  Isabella.  The 
duke  made  a  journey  from  Newmarket  to  London  on  purpose 
to  visit  her,  and  returned  the  next  day,  which,  considering 
there  was  no  such  locomotive  facilities  for  travelling  as  in 
these  times,  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  lover-like  mark  of 
attention.  The  virtues  and  conjugal  devotion  of  this  princess 
were  gradually  winning  a  greater  empire  over  the  heart  of 
James  than  had  been  gained  by  her  beauty  in  its  early 
bloom,  when  she  came  to  England  as  his  bride.  It  was  not 
till  she  had  been  his  wife  six  years,  that  James  appears  to  have 

^  Complete  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  878.  Echard,  yoL  iiu  Life  and 
Actions  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 

'  liottw  of  Dorothy  countess  of  Sunderland,  in  Bknoowe's  Diary. 
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been  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  drawn  in 
the  matrimonial  lottery^  and  that  she  was  possessed  of  qualifi- 
cations more  worthy  of  admiration  than  those  external  graces 
which  had  been  celebrated  by  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  the  age.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  in- 
terest for  her  husband  with  the  gay  world,  by  giving  brilliant 
balls  and  entertainments,  and  appearing  often  in  pubhc.  The 
irreproachable  purity  of  her  life,  and  her  amiable  conduct  as  a 
step-mother,  entitled  her  to  universal  respect,  and  notwith- 
standing her  religion,  she  stood  too  high  in  pubUc  opinion  for 
any  one  to  mix  her  name  up  with  the  popish-plot  accusations, 
al&ough  Ciolman,  one  of  its  earliest  victims,  had  been  her 
secretary.  The  duke  of  York  himself  began  to  recover  his 
proper  position  in  the  court,  and  his  levees  at  St.  James's- 
palaoe  were  well  attended  again;  but  when  the  king  was 
suddenly  attacked  with  a  fever  towards  the  latter  end  of 
May,  they  were  thronged  with  the  time-serving  courtiers. 
The  king  recovered,  and  the  exdusionists,  considering  that 
they  had  gone  too  far  in  their  proceedings  against  James 
ever  to  be  forgiven,  determined,  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  rid  him 
of  the  company  of  his  fair-weather  followers,  to  intimidate 
Ins  £riends,  and  if  possible,  to  drive  him  out  of  £ngland 
again.  Accordingly,  Shaftesbury,  with  Kussell,  Cavendish, 
Titus  Oates,  and  some  others  of  the  party,  proceeded  to  West- 
minster-hall on  the  26th  of  June,  and  represented  to  the 
grand  jury  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation  if  the 
duke  of  York  were  presented  for  recusancy,  which  would 
involve  the  forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  his  estates,  as  the  laws 
against  popery  then  stood ;  ^  but  the  judges  discharged  the 
jury  as  soon  as  they  understood  that  Shaftesbury  was  prac- 
tising with  them.  The  feimiliar  correspondence  of  the  coun- 
tess-dowager of  Sunderland,  in  the  archives  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  is  calculated  to  cast  occasional  glimpses 
of  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the  exdusionists  at  this 
momentous  crisis.  She  was  behind  the  scenes,  being  the 
sister  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  mother  of  that  crooked- 
minded  statesman  Sunderland,  but  took  no  part  in  politics 
*^  Journal  of  James  IL    Lingard.    Macphenon. 
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herself.     She  merely  describes  what  was  going  on  to  her 
friend,  the  wily  Hali&x.     With  regard  to  the  second  att^npt 
of  the  fieiction  to  present  the  husband  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
recusancy^  she  says,  '^  Nothing  was  done   at  Hicke's-hall, 
because  they  did  not  like  the  jury;  but  when  they  have 
another,  wbicb  will  be  soon,  they  will  prosecute  the  duke's 
indictment.     They  say  they  are  gone  too  far  to  stop.     The 
storm  is   grown  very  high  within   the   fortnight.''     There 
appears  to  have  been  a  great  contrast  in  the  outward  de* 
meanour  of  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  trying  period. 
''  His  highness/'  continues  lady  Sunderland,  '' smiles,  dances, 
and  makes  love.     Sad  hearts  there  are  in  the  court,  that  tell 
against  him  things  eveiy  day,  that  does  exasperate  them, 
[the  exclusionists,]  that  the  duke  says,  whether  true  or  tsiae 
I  know  not."     It  had  been  reported  that  Mary  Beatrice  was 
likely  to  bring  an  heir  to  England,  but  our  oommunicatiye 
dowager  contradicts  the  flattering  rumour  in  direct  terms, 
adding, — "  She  prays  all  day  almost ;  she  is  veiy  melancholy, 
her  women  will  have  it  on  account  of  Mrs.  Sedley ;  she  looks 
farther  than  that,  if  she  has  as  much  wit  as  is  thought  by 
some."^     If  Burnet  may  be  credited,  Montague  offered  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  600,000/.,  in  the  name  of  the  exdu* 
sionists,  if  she  would  induce  Charles  to  pass  the  bilL     Gladly 
would  she  have  earned  the  bribe,  but  the  king  was  inflexible 
on  that  point ;  yet  it  was  her  influence  which  prevailed  on  his 
majesty  to  send  his  brother  back  to  Scotland.     The  cause 
assigned  by  her  for  her  hostility  to  his  royal  highness  was 
the  old  story,  "  that  the  duchess  of  York  paid  her  no  atten- 
tion, and  was  not  so  kind  to  her  as  to  the  duchess  of  Mazarine; 
and  that,  during  the  king's  late  illness,  James  had  made  no 
professions  of  service  to  her."     Mary  Beatrice  was  at  tiiis 
momentous  period  an  object  of  watchful  observation  to  the 
enemies  of  her  lord. 

Her  royal  highness  visited  Cambridge  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  while  there,  gave  a  grand  ball  to  propitiate 
the  university.     From  Cambridge  she  came  to  Newmarket, 

'  Autograph  letter  in  the  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  DeTonahire^  al 
Chiawick-loclge. 
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to  join  the  duke^  who  waB  there  with  their  majesties  for  the 

October  races.     In  the  midst  of  those  gay  festive  scenes, 

Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  lord  bore  anxious  hearts,  for  it  was 

at  that  time  the  question  of  his  royal  highnesses  banishment 

firom  the  court  was  daily  debated  in  council.     James  was 

desirous  of  being  permitted  to  defi^id  himself  firom  the  attack 

which  he  knew  would  be  made  upon  him  at  the  approaching 

meeting  of  the  parliament,  and  the  ministers  were  for  driving 

him  beyond  seas  again.     Charles  temporized  as  usual,  by 

taking  a  middle  course  j  which  was,  to  send  his  brother  back 

to  Scotland,  but  with  all  possible  marks  of  respect,  as  his 

representative  in  the  government  of  that  realm.     In  his  let- 

tersto  his  privy  council  and  lords  of  the  treasury  of  Scotland, 

he  says, — 

"  WhereM  now,  npon  oonndeorataoiiB  of  great  importaaoe  to  our  mrvioe,  we 
havB  thought  fit  to  send  oar  most  dear  brother,  the  duke  of  Albany  and  York, 
into  that  onr  andent  kingdom :  we  have  ngnifled  om*  command  to  the  dake  of 
Hamilton,  keeper  of  our  palace  of  Holyrood,  for  voiding  all  the  lodgings  and  re- 
moving all  the  goods  and  fanutaie  now  therein,  to  the  end  that  oar  palace,  with 
all  the  offices  and  conveniences  thereunto  belonging,  may  be  left  entirely  for  the 
nae  and  aooommodation  of  onr  said  most  dear  brother,  and  of  oar  dearest  sister 
the  dnche— ,  with  their  retinoes,  allowing,  nevertheless,  oar  chancellor  to  con« 
tmne  in  his  lodgings  as  formerly.  It  is  therefore  oar  will  and  pleasore,  and  we 
doe  hereby  require  yoa  to  take  particular  care  that  our  said  order  be  punctually 
and  speedily  obeyed,  and  to  cause  the  rooms  to  be  put  in  as  good  a  coiidition  as 
b  possible  for  that  purpose."^ 

This  document  is  dated  October  18th,  1680 :  the  same  day 
the  king's  pleasure  was  conununicated  to  the  duke  of  York, 
with  directions  for  him  to  embark  for  Scotland  on  the  20th. 
His  fair  and  fSuthfiil  consort  was,  as  usual,  ready  to  share  his 
adverse  fortunes ;  she  gave  her  farewell  levee  at  St.  James's* 
palace  on  the  19th,  and  received  the  adieus  of  the  Mends  who 
came  to  take  leave  of  her  in  bed.'  Mary  Beatrice  had  once 
more  to  sustain  the  painful  trial  of  parting  with  her  child, 
whom  she  was  not  permitted  to  take  to  Scotland  with  her, 
and  she  never  saw.  her  again.  James,  perceiving  that  those 
who  had  succeeded  in  driving  him  a  third  time  into  banish- 
ment did  not  intend  to  stop  there,  requested  the  king  to  give 

'  The  original  of  this  docament  is  preserved  in  the  Register-office,  Edinburgh. 
I  have  been  favoared  with  a  copy  by  A.  Maodonald,  esq. 

*  Blenoowe's  I^ary  of  the  Times  of  Charles  II. 
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him  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal^  including^  as  is  usual  in 
that  sort  of  protective  document^  every  offence  of  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  person  to  be  accused.  Charles  considered  it 
derogatory  to  his  brother's  high  rank^  and  injurious  to  his 
honour^  to  have  such  an  instrument  drawn  up  in  connexion 
with  his  name;  and  James^  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit, 
regarded  the  refusal  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  malice  of  his  foes.  For  one  half  hour  of  his  life 
he  appeared  ready  to  fall  into  the  snares  of  the  Machiavelian 
ambassador  of  France^  for  he  exclaimed,  in  the  climax  of  his 
indignation,  '^  that  if  he  were  pushed  to  extremity,  and  saw 
himself  likely  to  be  entirely  ruined  by  his  enemies,  he  would 
find  means  to  make  them  repent  it, — ^nay,  that  he  would  throw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  for  protection.''  Ba* 
rillon,  who  was  in  hopes  that  the  sense  of  intolerable  wrong 
which  was  binning  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate  prince 
might  be  fanned  into  an  open  flame,  so  as  to  induce  him  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  king  his  brother,  or  at  least  to 
excite  seditions  in  Scotland,  made  him  unlimited  offers  of 
money,  and  every  other  facility  for  raising  an  insurrection. 

James's  disaffection  evaporated  in  that  burst  of  passion, 
which  Fox  and  many  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to 
torture  into  the  blackest  treason,  although  the  sole  evidence 
that  he  felt  his  injuries  is  confined  to  that  one  unguarded 
sally,  which,  after  all,  only  impUed  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
fall  without  a  struggle.  K  James  had  suffered  himself  to 
be  drawn  into  the  plots  of  BariUon,  he  would  have  been 
startled  at  finding  himself  mixed  up  in  strange  and  most 
degrading  fellowship  with  Buckingham,  Sunderland,  Mon- 
tague, Hampden,  Harbord,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  deadUest  enemies,  who  were  at 
that  period,  the  bribed  tools  of  France.'     Keenly,  however, 

'  The  autograph  oonespondenoe  of  Dorothy  Sidney,  counteBs-dowager  of  Sun- 
derland, in  the  archives  oif  his  grace  of  Devonshire,  oontuns  a  curious  allumon  to 
the  secret  pecuniary  transactions  of  Algernon  Sidney  with  France.  In  a  letter 
to  Halifia,  dated  July  8th,  1680,  she  says  "that  her  hrother  All,"  as  she  fimi- 
liarly  styles  the  stern  republican  statesman,  "  had  quarrelled  with  Shaftesbury, 
because  he  had  heard  that  tlie  ktter  had  called  him  *  a  French  penaoner,  and 
Sunderhind's  spy.' " 
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as  the  duke  of  York  fidt  the  ingratitade  with  which  Iiis 
eervioeB  to  his  king  and  country  had  been  requited,  he  com- 
plied with  his  majesty^s  commands  by  embarking  with  his 
duchess  on  the  appointed  day.  Charles,  who  knew  how 
severe  a  struggle  it  had  cost  his  brother  to  yield  obedience 
to  his  mandate,  and  that  both  he  and  Mary  Beatrice  were 
overwlielmed  with  grief  at  being  separated  from  their  children, 
endeavoured  to  soothe  their  wounded  feelings  by  paying  them 
the  affectionate  attention  of  accompanying  them,  with  some  of 
his  nobles,  as  far  down  the  river  as  Leigh,  where  they  parted. 
"  The  king  gave  them  fair  words,''  observes  the  sarcastic 
diplomatist ;  "  but  the  duke  of  York  betrayed  the  greatest 
signs  of  misery,  believing  himself  abandoned  by  all  the  world, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  remain  even  in  Scot- 
land long.'' 

The  following  elegant  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  embarka- 
tion of  their  royal  highnesses,  appeared  soon  after  in  the 
second  part  of  Dryden's  Absalom  and  Achithophel : — 

**  Go^  injured  hero!  while  propitioiw  galei» 
Soil  as  thy  oonsorf  s  breath,  inspire  thy  sailB ; 
Well  may  she  tmst  her  beauties  on  a  flood 
Where  thy  trimnphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode ; 
Safe  on  thy  breast  reclined,  her  rest  be  deep. 
Booked  like  a  Nereid  by  the  waves  asleep, 
While  happiest  dreams  her  fhncy  entertain, 
And  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main. 
Go,  injured  hero !  while  the  shores  of  Tyre ' 
At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire. 
Who  on  thy  thunder  shall  their  thoughts  employ, 
And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy." 

A  cordial  it  assuredly  must  have  been  to  the  sad  hearts  of 
the  royal  exiles,  could  they  have  understood  half  the  pleasure 
with  which  thdr  arrival  was  anticipated  on  the  friendly  shores 
of  Scotland.  They  had  a  long  and  dangerous  passage,  en- 
countered a  terrible  storm  at  sea.,  and  were  beating  about  for 
nearly  five  days  and  nights  in  the  rough  October  gales,  before 
they  could  make  their  port.'  One  of  their  suite  writes  to  a 
frioid,  in  London, — 

'  Scotland  is  figured  mder  that  name  in  Dryden's  Absalom  and  AchithopheL 
*  FoontainhalTa  Historic  Observes. 
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"  We  liftTo  been  in  great  difficaltiee  at  sea,  inaomnch  that  though  we  aerve  the 
bestof  maflt^rSy  we  begin  to  wish  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  popeiy  in  the 
world,  or  that  all  mankind  would  come  into  it;  for  we,  yon  know,  ha^e  no  such 
zeal  for  any  thing  as  oar  own  ease,  and  do  complain  mere  than  ever  to  be  thoa 
tossed  about,  and  it  is  with  admiration  that  we  behold  the  great  spirit  of  our 
master  stooping  to  this  coarse  usage." 

The  duke  and  duchess  arrived  with  the  evening^s  tide  in 
Eirkaldy-roads^  about  ten  o^dock  at  night,  on  Monday^ 
October  25th.  The  duke  of  Rothes,  lord  chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, who  had  kept  a  vigilant  look  out  for  their  long-expected 
sails,  instantly  despatched  his  nephew,  Mr.  Francis  Mont- 
gomery, to  compliment  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  arrival ; 
but,  sick  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  her  stormy  voyage,  it  was 
not  judged  prudent  for  her  to  come  on  shore  that  night. 
The  next  morning,  his  grace  sent  the  lord  justice^s  clerk  to 
inquire  his  royal  highness's  pleasure  concerning  his  disem- 
barkation.^ The  duke  and  duchess  landed  that  morning  at 
eleven  o^clock,  and  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Eothes,  some 
of  the  lords  of  the  council,  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  adjacent  shires,  who  kissed  their  royal  highnesses'  han^ 
on  the  shore,  which  was  crowded  with  a  mixed  multitude  who 
came  to  congratulate  them  on  their  safe  arrival  in  Scotland.' 
"  The  duke  of  Rothes  having  offered  their  royal  highnesses 
the  hospitality  of  his  house  at  LesUe,  about  nine  miles 
distant,  they  proceeded  thither,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his 
majesty's  Scotch  guards,  attended  by  a  noble  train  of  coaches, 
and  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  horseback.  So  gal- 
lant a  company  had  perhaps  never  swept  through  the  long 
straggling  street  of  Kirkaldy  since  the  days  when  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland  kept  court  in  the  kingdom  of 
Fife.  LesUe-house  is  seated  in  a  richly  wooded  park,  on  a 
picturesque  eminence  between  the  river  Leven  and  the  water 
of  Lotrie,  which  unite  their  sparkling  streams  in  a  romantic 
glen  in  the  pleasaunoe.  The  present  mansion  occupies  only 
the  frontage  of  the  site  of  the  palace  where  the  duke  of 
Rothes  feasted  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  with  their 
retinue  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  district.     The  former 

'  A  Tme  Narratiye  of  their  royal  highnesses*  Prooeedings  at  their  arrival  la 
Scotland.  » Ibid. 
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edifice  was  built  on  the  model  of  HolyTOod-hoase^  and  in  rival 
splendour  to  that  ancient  seat  of  royalty^  having  a  gallery 
three  feet  longer  than  that  at  Holyrood^  hung  with  fine  his- 
torical portraits  on  either  side^  and  richly  furnished.  The 
ducal  palace  at  Leslie  was  destroyed  hj  fire  in  the  year  1763/ 
but  the  stately  garden  terraces^  leading  down  by  successive 
flights  of  brood  stone  steps  with  carved  balustrades  to  the 
shrubberies  and  a  "  vale^  in  whose  bosom  the  bright  waters 
meet/'  are  the  same  which  Mary  of  Modena  and  her  ladies 
paoed^  and  listened  to  the  music  of  the  mountain  stream 
rushing  to  his  bride  in  the  depth  of  the  wooded  ravine  below. 
Those  woods  were  then  tinted  with  bright  autumnal  hues^ 
and  even  to  eyes  accustomed  to  Italian  scenery^  the  spot  was 
calculated  to  convey  a  favourable  impression  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  Scotland.  Of  these^  Mary  Beatrice  had^  as  yet^ 
only  seen  the  bold  and  ragged  features  of  a  wintry  landscape, 
with  snow-clad  hills  and  swollen  torrents,  her  first  visit  to 
Scotland  having  been  made  at  an  ungenial  season  of  the  year. 
At  Leslie,  every  thing  wore  a  festive  and  smiling  aspect,  and 
proffered  comfort  and  repose  to  the  royal  exiles  after  their 
stormy  voyage,  and  a  yet  more  harassing  contention  with 
evil  days  in  England.  Nor  was  Leshe  devoid  of  classic  in- 
terest, for  the  village  &ne  occupies  the  site  of  one  of  more 
ancient  date,  celebrated  by  the  poet-king  of  Scotland,  James  I., 
as  ''Christ's  kirk  on  the  green."  There  is  a  tree  on  that 
green  called  'king  Jemmy^s  tree/  which  village  tradition 
boldly  affirms  to  have  been  planted  by  the  royal  bard, — a 
fond  conceit,  since  the  tree  has  not  assuredly  seen  two 
centuries,  and  is  scarcely  old  enough  to  favour  the  more 
probable  notion,  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  last  and  most 
unfortunate  of  all  the  Scottish  monarchs  who  bore  the  fated 

*  It  is  to  be  fSeared  that  the  oorrespondenoe  of  the  duke  of  Bothes,  iUostrative 
of  that  period  of  the  annals  of  Scotland,  and  the  interesting  docoments  con- 
nected with  the  visits  of  the  duke  and  dnchess  of  York  to  Leslie-house,  perished 
in  that  disastrous  canflagraUoOy  together  with  many  predous  heirlooms  of  the 
noble  historical  fiunily  of  Leslie.  The  author  of  this  biography  gratefully  acknow- 
ledges the  courteous  attention,  information,  and  hospitality  that  were  kindly 
afforded  her,  on  the  oocanon  of  her  vint  to  Leslie-house  for  the  purpose  of  histo- 
rical investigation,  by  the  aooomplished  countess  of  Botha,  the  mother  of  the 
yoathihl  repreBentative  of  the  honours  of  that  ancient  line. 

i2 
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name  of  James  Stuart^  planted  by  him  during  his  visit 
'with  his  consort  at  Leslie-house  in  the  autumn  of  1680. 
Tradition  has  also  made  some  blunders  in  confusing  relics  and 
memorials  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  with  those  of  Soot- 
land's  fidr  and  fatally  celebrated  sovereign  Mary  Stuart^  whose 
name  hallows  many  gloves^  fans,  watches,  ituis,  and  cabinets, 
with  other  toys  not  older  than  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  long  white  glove  embroidered  with  black  silk, 
for  iostance,  now  exhibited  in  the  museum  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Edinburgh  as  the  veritable  glove  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots/  if  it  ever  did  belong  to  a  royal  Mary  Stuart,  pertained 
to  her  who  was  entitled  to  that  name  only  in  virtue  of  her 
marriage  with  James  Stuart,  duke  of  York,  and  was  possibly 
worn  by  her  when  in  mourning  for  her  little  daughter  the 
princess  Isabella.  The  mistake  has  naturally  arisen  from  the 
fact,  that  when  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Britannic 
empire,  his  consort  bore  the  title  of  queen  Mary  in  Scotland 
as  well  as  England,  and  in  Scotland  her  name  was  dear  to  a 
generation  who  had  known  her  when  she  dwelt  among  them ; 
but  when  that  generation  passed  away,  and  the  descendants 
of  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite  families  found  among  the  hoards 
of  grand-dame  or  ancient  aunt  trifles  that  had  been  treasured 
as  memorials  of  queen  Mary,  they  forgot  the  intermediate 
queen-consort  so  called,  and  invested  aU  such  heirlooms  with 
the  distinction  of  reUcs  of  her  whose  name,  in  spite  of  Enox 
or  Buchanan,  will  be  superior  in  interest  to  any  other  while 
a  spark  of  chivalry  lingers  in  a  Scottish  bosom. 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  were  splendidly  entertained 
for  three  days  and  nights  at  Leslie-house  by  their  magni- 
ficent host  and  his  kind-hearted  duchess,' — days  of  tmbounded 
hospitality,  which  was  extended  to  all  the  loyal  aristocracy  of 
the  district,  who  came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  heir  of 

^  Haiy  queen  of  Soots  always  wore  long  sleevet  down  to  the  wnet. 
<  The  duke  of  Bothee,  who  was  always  distmgniBhed  fbr  his  aflectien  to 
Oharks  11^  is  accused  of  heing  a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  coi?enanten.  Hit 
ducheM,  on  the  oontniiy,  fiivoured  their  doctrines,  and,  as  far  as  she  oould,  pro- 
tected the  preachers  of  that  sect,  who  were  frequently  ccmcealed  in  the  ndgfa- 
hourhood  of  Leslie-house.  The  duke,  who  was  a  fiu»tious  man,  and  not  quite 
so  hard-hearted  as  his  enemies  represent,  never  sent  out  his  officers  to  apprehend 
any  of  those  persons  without  previously  endeaToanng  to  provide  ftr  thc^  eeoape» 
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the  crown  and  his  young  and  lovely  consort.  There  is  an 
exquisite  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice^  by  Lely,  in  the  coDection 
of  the  earl  of  Rothes  at  Leslie-house^  representing  her  such 
as  she  was  at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  in  the  costume  which 
she  then  wore.  Her  hair  is  arranged  in  its  natural  beauty, 
clustering  in  full  curls  round  the  brow,  and  descending  in 
flowing  ringlets  on  the  bosom, — a  style  far  more  in  unison 
with  the  classic  outline  of  her  features  and  the  expressive 
softness  of  her  eyes  than  the  lofty  coiffure  represented  in  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume.  Her  dress  is  scarlet,  embroidered 
and  finnged  with  gold ;  her  tucker  and  loose  under-sleeves  of 
delicate  cambric.  A  rich  and  ample  scarf  of  royal  blue,  fringed 
with  gold  and  edged  with  pearls,  crosses  one  shoulder  and  faUs 
over  the  lap  in  magnificent  drapery  to  the  ground.  She  is 
sitting  in  a  garden  by  a  pillar;  her  left  hand  clasps  the  neck 
of  a  beautiful  white  Italian  greyhound ;  the  tree  that  over- 
shadows her  is  wreathed  with  honeysuckles  and  roses.  Her 
age  was  under  twenty-two  when  this  portrait  was  painted : 
it  was  one  of  Ldy's  last  and  finest  works  of  art.  He  died 
ibst  same  year,  so  Mary  Beatrice  must  have  sat  for  the  por- 
trait before  she  quitted  London,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
presenting  it  to  the  duke  of  Rothes. 

On  Friday,  October  the  29th,  their  royal  highnesses  de- 
parted finom  Leslie-house,  and  were  attended  by  their  courteous 
host  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
noUes,  to  Burntisland,  their  train  still  increasing  as  they 
advanced.  At  Burntisland  they  were  received  with  shooting 
of  great  guns,  ringing  of  bells^  acclamations  of  the  people, 
and  all  the  expressions  of  joy  imaginable,  which  continued  till 
their  royal  highnesses  went  on  board  the  Charlotte  yacht. 
With  them  went  his  grace  of  Rothes,  and  the  persons  of  the 
highest  rank.     The  other  yachts,  with  several  other  boats, 

hj  giying  a  sigraficant  hint  to  his  oompASBioiiate  duchess  in  these  words :  "My 
hM^  miH  be  out  to-night,  taj  kdy ;  so  yon  had  better  take  care  of  your  black- 
birds." The  local  traditions  of  Ledie  add,  that  the  signal  by  which  her  grace 
warned  her  s{nritnalj2>fo^^  of  their  danger,  was  a  white  sheet  suspended  from 
one  of  the  trees  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind  the  house,  which  could  be  seen 
Av  a  eonaiderahle  distance.  Other  telegraphie  tngns  the  good  lac^  had,  no  doubt, 
to  intimate  ihe  absence  of  her  spouse,  when  they  might  safely  come  Ibrth  and 
pnach  to  their  hiU-dde  ooogregation. 
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and  all  the  boats  about  Bumtislaiid^  were  filled  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  train^  forming  a  grand  aquatic 
pageant  with  their  pennons  and  gala  dresses.  In  their  passage 
to  Leith  they  were  saluted  by  the  great  guns  fi-om  his  majes- 
ty's castle  of  Edinburgh^  from  the  bastions  at  Leith^  and  the 
men-of-war  and  other  ships  both  in  the  road  and  harbour  of 
Leith.  **  The  shore  was  so  throng/^  says  our  authority^  "  with 
persons  of  all  ranks,  that  the  noise  of  the  cannon,  trumpets, 
kettle-drums,  and  drums  were  almost  drowned  with  the  loud 
and  reiterated  acclamations  of  the  people  for  the  safe  arrival 
of  their  royal  highnesses,  which  was  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon.^ One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  duke's  household  com- 
plains that  they  arrived  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  ''by 
which,'^  pursues  he, ''  the  glory  of  our  entry  was  much  edipsed/' 
This  person  insinuates  that  sufficient  attention  was  not  paid 
to  their  royal  highnesses  on  this  occasion,  but  from  the  fol- 
lowing account  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  animating  scene,' 
we  should  imagine  that  their  reception  must  have  been  most 
gratifying  and  complete : — "  At  their  landing  at  Leith,  their 
royal  highnesses  were  met  by  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  ushered  by  their  macers.  Several  ladies  were  also 
attending  on  the  shore,  to  offer  their  service  to  the  duchess. 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  received  by  the  earl  of  Linlith- 
gow, colonel  of  his  majesty's  regiment  of  guards,  at  the  head 
of  several  companies  of  the  regiment,  and  were  attended  by 
the  sheriffs  and  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  three  Lothians 
and  next  adjacent  shires,  who  made  a  lane  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  through  the  whole  town  of  Leith.  After  the  king's 
troop  of  guards  marched  the  nobility  and  gentry  that  were 
on  horseback,  and  after  them  a  great  train  of  coaches  filled 
with  the  council  and  nobility:  their  royal  highnesses  had 
made  choice  of  the  lord  justice  clerk's  coach  to  proceed  in 
from  Leith  to  the  water-gate  at  the  abbey  of  Holyrood-house. 
Their  royal  highnesses  were  guarded  by  the  train  bands  and 
militia  regiment  of  this  dty,  consisting  of  forty-four  com- 
panies, who  made  a  lane  for  them  and  their  train  to  pass 
betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh.  All  the  while  they  were  upon 
^  True  NuTAtiTe  of  the  Reception  of  thar  royal  highnegsce.  '  Ibid. 
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the  way,  tHe  gi'eat  guns  from  the  castle,  and  other  places 
prepared  on  purpose,  saluted  them,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  universally  shouting,  with  great  joy  and  cheerfulness, 
'Lord  preserve  his  majesty,  and  their  royal  highnesses  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Albany  T  Being  come  to  the  water- 
gate,  near  the  palace-royal,  they  were  met  by  the  lord  provost, 
magistrates,  and  town-council  of  Edinburgh  in  their  best  for- 
malities, where  the  lord  provost,  kneeling,  and  having  kissed 
his  royal  highnesses  hand,  delivered  to  him  the  silver  keys  of 
the  dty,  and  heartily  welcomed  him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
of  the  citizens,  to  his  majesty's  good  town  of  Edinburgh.  From 
this  to  the  palace,  their  royal  highnesses  were  guarded  by  two 
or  three  hundred  of  the  best  citizens  with  gUded  partisans 
and  in  the  outer  court  were  received  by  several  other  com- 
panies of  his  majesty's  guards.  In  the  guard-hall  they  were 
received  by  the  archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow, 
and  several  other  lords  of  the  clergy,  where  his  grace  the 
lord  primate  complimented  their  royal  highnesses  in  name  of 
the  orthodox  clergy.  There  the  heutenant-govemor  of  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  deUvered  to  his  royal  highness  the  keys 
of  the  castle.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  continued  ringing 
most  of  the  night,  and  all  the  streets  of  the  city  were  filled 
with  great  bonfires,  whither  many  of  the  citizens  repaired  to 
drink  their  majesties  and  royal  highnesses'  health,  nor  was  any 
thing  to  be  seen  but  an  universd  joy  in  the  countenances  of 
all  here."^  An  evil  omen  occurred  amidst  the  rejoicings  for 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  pair,  for  the  celebrated  great  gun, 
called  '  Mons  M^,'  being  fijred  in  honour  of  this  event  by  an 
English  cannonier,  was  in  the  firing  riven.  "  This  the  Scots 
resented  extremely,"  says  sir  John  Lauder,  of  Fountainhall, 
"  thinking  the  English  might  of  malice  have  done  it  purposely, 
th^  having  no  cannon  as  big  as  she/' 

Holyrood-palace  had  been  repaired,  and  a  royal  suite  of 
apartments  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  and  their  retinue.  There  can 
be  httle  doubt  that  the  state-beds,  at  present  pointed  out  by 
guide-books  and  guides  as  the  beds  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots 
*  Tine  NamtiTe.     Hirtario  Obwrres,  pp.  1,  2. 
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and  Charles  I.^  were  a  part  of  this  arrangement,  all  the  ancient 
royal  furniture  at  that  palace  having  been  plundered  or  de- 
stroyed by  Croiawdl's  troopers.  The  crimson  damask  state 
bed,  which  was  presenred  from  the  oonflagratbn  at  Leslie- 
house,  is  very  similar  to  the  bed  now  shown  at  Hdyiood  as 
that  of  Mazy  Stuart;  and,  certainly,  both  aro  a  hundred 
years  too  modem  for  beds  of  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the 
duchess  of  York  occupied  the  crimson  bed  at  Holyrood,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  styled  'queen  liCaiy's  bed,'  after  her 
consort  succeeded  to  the  regal  office ;  and  retaining  her  name 
after  she  was  forgotten  by  the  vulgar,  has  probably  been 
thus  added  to  the  numerous  posthumous  goods  and  chattels 
with  which  tradition  has  fondly  endowed  Mary  of  Scotland* 
James  and  his  consort  appear  to  have  been  better  contented 
with  their  Scottish  palace  than  some  of  their  followenu  One 
of  the  gentlemen  in  their  household  writes  to  his  friend  in 
London, — 

«  We  are  not  so  well  oeoomBsodated  ss  «t  St.  Jaiiei'ti  9tA  ytit,  wbtlerer  tiM 
natter  is,  we  do  rather  dread  than  de^re  to  rehim  to  yoa  s  so  that  aometimea  I 
fear  thmga  are  worse  than  we  are  persuaded  to  helieve,  and  that  we  shall  not  see 
yoa  whilst  the  parliament  sits.  I  was  willing  to  tell  yoa  thus  nracfa,  beeanse  I 
beKere  yon  wonld  not  be  told  it  in  yoor  gazette.  Let  me  know  what  the  ieiriUo 
men  at  Westnuneter  are  acting,  and  what  yoa  think  of  oar  case  j  and  pray  be- 
lieve that»  wherever  I  am,  I  wSl  be,  dear  dt, 

"Sdinbaigh,  Oct.  80, 1680.* 

The  English  parliament,  or  rather  the  jMrerailing  faction 
that  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  duke  of  York  from  court, 
was  following  up  the  success  already  achieved  by  pushing  on 
the  bill  for  excluding  him  fit>m  the  crown.  The  'popish  plot  * 
was  the  two-edged  sword  with  whidi  the  leaders  of  the  frbctian 
fought,  since  it  furnished  both  the  pretext  against  him,  and 
deprived  him  of  effectual  assistance  from  every  one  of  his 
own  religion,  by  the  terror  of  the  executions  of  innocent 
persons  accused  of  being  engaged  in  it  The  commons 
passed  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the 
succession,  and  when  lord  Russell  brought  it  up  to  the 
lords,  he  said,  "  If  his  own  father  were  to  vote  against  it,  he 
would  accuse  him  of  high  treason,^' — ^words  which  implied 
the  most  unconstitutional  threat  against  every  senator  who 
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shoold  presame  to  excrciae  the  pnriiiiineataiy  pririlege  of 
Toting  acoordmg  to  his  own  conscience.  The  bill  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-tiuee.  The  bidioiMi 
stood  in  the  gap,  and  saved  the  ccown  for  die  rightAil 
heir/  although  they  were  opposed  to  his  creed.  Tbiej  acted 
like  honest  and  ooorageons  men,  and  by  their  votes  that 
day  ooght  to  have  won  everlasting  confidence  and  grati- 
tode  fixHn  James,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Compton,  they 
WBfe  his  best  friends.  Well  did  his  foes  and  the  agitators 
who  made  zeal  for  i^  Protestant  religion  the  pretence  for 
fiiction  and  persecntion  know  it  An  attempt  was  imme- 
UtitAj  made  by  that  party  to  excite  popular  fury  against  the 
whole  bench.  A  lampoon  song  was  compoonded,  and  sung 
about  the  streets  for  this  purpose,  called  'tiie Bishops  and  tiie 
Bill,'  of  which  eveiy  verse  ^ds  with  tliis  line, — 

«<  1%6  bUiops,  file  UBhofw  Uvo  ibfowa  <mt  tiw  M^^ 

In  oonduaion,  it  daringly  exhorts  the  mob 

"  To  iknm  out  the  biahops,  wbo  threw  out  the  bm." 
It  was  in  this  parliament  that  the  project,  so  bitter  to  a 
parent's  heart,  was  first  started,  of  making  James's  own  children 
supplant  him  in  the  succession ;  or  rather,  to  invest  the  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange  with  the  power  of  the  crown  under 
the  name  of  regents  for  him,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  banish 
five  hundred  miles  from  his  own  dominions ;  and  if  his  con- 
sort, wbo  was  then  only  two-and-twenty  years  of  age,  should 
bear  a  son,  tiie  prince  was  to  be  taken  from  his  parents,  and 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  princesses  his  sisters.* 
James.endured  these  aggravating  proceedings  with  less  irritation 
than  could  have  been  supposed,  nor  did  they  cause  the  slightest 
change  in  his  affection  for  his  daughters,  whom  he  did  not, 
at  that  period,  imagine  capable  of  entering  into  the  confederacy 
against  him.  Meantime,  he  and  his  fiiithfol  consort  endea* 
voured  to  conciliate  the  r^ard  of  those  with  whom  their  pre- 
sent lot  was  cast.  A  brilliant  court  was  kept  at  Holyrood, 
to  which  resorted  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
land;  and  Mary  Beatrice  soon  succeeded,  by  her  gracious 

^  Joomals  of  Parliament. 
*  Soe  Fxrlosaamtary  Jonraak.    lifo  of  James.    Lingard,  ^ 
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and  prudent  deportment^  in  winning  the  hearts  of  the  generous 
aristocracy  of  Scotland.  If  her  religion  were  unpopular^  the 
purity  of  her  mind  and  manners  was  unimpeachable.  Young, 
beautiful,  innocent,  and  desirous  of  pleasing,  cold  indeed  must 
have  been  the  hearts  that  could  have  hardened  themselves 
against  her  gentle  influence ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  in- 
terest she  excited  at  that  period  in  Scotland  operated  long 
in  favour  both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  and  was  even  felt 
to  the  third  generation.  The  Scotch  ladies  were  at  first 
greatly  astonished  at  the  novel  refreshment  of  tea,  which  her 
royal  highness  dispensed  at  her  evening  parties,^  that  beverage 
having  never  before  been  tasted  in  Scotland ;  but  the  fie^on 
was  quickly  imitated,  and  soon  became  general.  An  interest- 
ing testimony  to  the  popular  conduct  of  this  princess  during 
her  residence  in  Scotland  is  rendered  by  a  learned  author  of 
that  nation,  who  wrote  the  histoiy  of  the  house  of  Este  under 
her  patronage.     In  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  her,  he  saySk,^- 

"  At  your  first  ooming  ttmong  us,  our  loyalty  to  oar  aoverdgn  and  our  dxsfy  to 
his  only  brother  disposed  ns  to  do  every  thing  in  onr  power  that  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  80  great  a  prinoeas,  bat  your  royal  highness  oondeeoendiug  to  the 
simplicity  in  which  we  live,  your  affiible  deportment  towards  all  that  have  the 
honour  to  come  near  your  person,  and  your  seeming  pleased  with  our  weak  en- 
deavours to  serve  you,  do  justly  challenge  that  respect  as  due  now  to  yonrselj^ 
which  we  must,  however,  have  paid  to  your  quality.  When  we  reflected  how 
long  we  had  be^i  strangers  to  a  courts  we  could  not  but  think  ourselves  ill  fitted 
to  recdve  a  princess  bOTn  and  bred  in  the  paradise  of  the  world.  Only  as  we 
then  knew  your  royal  highness  came  prepared  to  bear  with  the  plainness  of  our 
northern  climate,  so  we  since  find  that  you  are  in  some  measure  delighted  with 
it;  and  we  begin  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  happiness  of  so  illustrious  a  guest, 
which  was  procured  to  us  at  first  by  your  obedience  is  now  continued  to  ns  bj 
your  choice.'' 

The  green  strip  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  behind  the  abbey  of 
Holyrood,  is  still  called  'the  duke^s  walk,'  from  the  duke  of 
York  having  dehghted  in  walking  there,  it  being  then  shaded 
with  stately  oaks,  which,  like  the  Stuart  dynasty,  have  all 
been  swept  away.  The  game  of  the  golf,  and  tennis,  were 
the  favourite  amusements  of  the  gentry  of  those  times.  The 
duke  of  York  was  frequently  seen  in  a  golfing  party  on  the 
links  of  Leith,  with  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  *'  I 
i*emember  in  my  youth,^^  says  the  learned  Tytler  of  Wood- 

^  ly  tier  of  Woodhouselee,  in  Transactions  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society. 
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bouselee,  '^to  have  often  conyerfied  with  an  old  man^  named 
Andrew  Dickson^  a  golf  club-maker,  who  said  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  uaed  to  carry  the  duke's  golf  clubs,  and  to  run  before 
him  and  announce  where  the  balls  fell/'  The  sailor-prince, 
being  a  friend  to  ancient  customs,  encouraged  the  citizens  and 
mechanics  of  the  good  town  to  take  a  share  in  these  manly 
sports  and  pastimes,  and  for  this  end  he  always  chose  his 
partner  at  golf  from  those  classes.  His  example  was  gene- 
rally imitated,  and  thus  the  public  games  became  a  bond  of 
good  fellowship  between  high  and  low,  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  instituted.  The  oral  traditions  of  Edin- 
bui^h  record  the  following  instance  of  the  frank  and  gracious 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  York  to  one  of  his  humble  allies  at  the 
golf.  His  royal  highness  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  who 
were  both  expert  golfers,  generally  engaged  on  opposite  sides, 
and  one  day  they  determined  to  play  for  an  unusually  high 
stake.  James  called  a  working  shoemaker,  named  John 
Paterson,  to  second  him,  and,  after  a  very  hard  contest, 
defeated  his  antagonist.  When  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  paid 
the  stake,  which  is  said  to  have  been  some  hundreds  of  broad 
pieces,  his  royal  highness  handed  the  gold  to  Paterson,  with 
these  words :  '^  Through  your  skill  I  have  won  this  game,  and 
you  are  therefore  entitled  to  the  reward  of  the  victory,^' — ^the 
princely  courtesy  of  the  compliment  being  a  trait  of  more 
refined  generosity  than  the  princely  munificence  of  the  gift, 
and  dear,  we  may  be  sure,  were  both  to  the  heart  of  the 
bonnie  Scot,  who  had  seconded  the  brother  of  his  sovereign  so 
stoutly  on  the  links  of  Leith  that  day.' 

Notwithstanding  his  popery,  James  was  at  that  period  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  Europe.  The  following  anecdote 
is  worthy  of  the  grandson  of  Henry  of  Navarre.     When 

'  The  antique  hoose  in  the  Cannongate  is  still  in  existence  built  by  the  for- 
tunate shoemaker,  who  became  not  only  a  rich  man,  but  the  founder  of  a  wealthy 
family.  A  Latin  epigram,  engraved  on  the  stone  entablature  over  the  door  of 
this  domicile,  signifies  the  fitct  that  the  house  was  built  with  a  sum  of  money 
won  at  a  game  of  the  golf:  the  when,  how,  and  where,  remain  untold.  Grati- 
tude might  have  suggested  one  honest  word  in  acknowledgment  of  the  generosity 
which  proved  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes,  but  John  Paterson  exercised  due 
caution  in  the  matter :  he  lived  in  ticklish  times,  when  those  who  owed  a  kind* 
neai  to  a  fiiUen  prince  thought  it  wisest  to  forget  it,  lest  it  might  be  remembered 
by  the  world. 
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Locbiel/  a  brave  highland  caTalier,  who  had  formerly  rendered 
edgnal  services  to  the  royal  cause,  was  presented  to  James  at 
Holyrood,  he  received  him  with  marks  of  great  distmctiony 
and  in  full  court  honoured  him  with  his  conversation,  and  pat 
many  pleasant  questions  to  him  touching  the  adventures  of 
his  youth:  finally,  he  asked  him  for  his  sword.  Loduel 
having  delivered  it,  his  royal  highness  attempted  to  draw  it^ 
but  in  vain,  for  it  was  somewhat  rusty,  being  a  walking  or 
dress  sword,  which  the  highlanders  never  make  use  of  in  their 
own  countiy.  The  duke,  after  a  second  attempt,  gave  it 
back  to  Lodiiel  with  this  compliment,  ''  that  his  sword  never 
used  to  be  so  uneasy  to  draw,  when  the  crown  wanted  its 
service/'  Lochiel,  who  was  modest  even  to  excess,  was  so 
confounded,  that  he  could  make  no  return  to  so  high  a  corn- 
pliment ;  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  duke's  intention,  he 
drew  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  his  royal  highness,  who 
addressing  himself  to  those  about  him,  *^  You  see,  my  lords,^^ 
said  he^  smiling,  ''  LochiePs  sword  gives  obedience  to  no  hand 
but  his  own ;''  and  thereupon  was  pleased  to  knight  him.* 

James  has  been  unsparingly  accused  by  modem  historians 
of  countenancing  all  the  cruelties  that  were  practised  on  the 
insurgent  Cameronians  and  other  nonconformists  in  Scotland, 
by  presiding  in  council  when  the  torture  of  'the  boot'  was 
applied.  There  is  not  tiie  slightest  proof  of  this.  Wodrow, 
indeed,  asserts  that  James  was  present  on  one  occasion, 
when  Spreul,  a  wild  fimatic,  who  had  designed  to  blow 
up  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  witii  their  royal  highnesses  in  it, 
was  thus  examined,  and  he  quotes  the  almost  inaccessible 
records  of  the  Scottish  privy  council  as  his  authority.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  honestly  avowed  that  he  had  been  unaUe  to 
find  any  such  entiy  in  the  council  books;'  but  even  if  Wod* 

1  This  gentlenian  was  the  ancestor  of  the  more  celebrated  chief  who  joined 
the  fltandiurd  of  Charles  Edward^  in  the  memorable  rising  of  1746. 

'  Memoirs  of  sir  Ewan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  dan  of  Cameron. 
This  book  is  "  presented  to  the  preadent  and  members  of  the  Maitland  Clob,  by 
William  Crawford  and  Robert  Pitcaim :"  edited  by  James  Macknight. 

*  Through  the  courtesy  of  W.  Pitt  Dnndas,  esq.,  the  keeper  of  her  mi^esty's 
records  in  the  Register-office  in  Edinbnrgh,  and  W.  Robertson,  esq.,  the  deputy- 
keeper,  I  have  eqjoyed  the  oj^xnrtiinity  of  examining  the  privy-cooadl  reoorda 
of  that  period,  and  found  no  confirmation  of  Wodrow's  assertaon.    Since  the 
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row^  who  was  not  a  oontemporary^  bat  merdy  an  enlarger  on 
the  marvellous  legends  of  a  preceding  generaticm^  were  an 
entirely  faithful  witness  of  things  which  touched  the  pasdions 
and  prcgudioes  of  his  party  so  closely,  he  has  only  mentioned, 
not  verified,  a  sohtary  instance,  which  certainly  does  not 
warrant  later  writers  in  representing  this  unfortunate  prince 
as  having  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  amusing  himself  with 
those  revolting  exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  that  the  dreadful 
scenes  referred  to  took  place  imder  the  auspices  of  the  brutal 
Lauderdale  before  James  came,  and  after  bis  departure ;  and 
as  both  are  indiscriminately  styled  '  the  duke  *  in  the  records, 
the  mistake  was  very  easily  made  by  persons  who  were  not 
very  carefol  in  testing  their  authority  by  the  simple  but 
unerring  guide  of  dates. 

James  and  his  duchess  arriyed  at  Edinburgh  in  perilous 
times,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sanguinary  executions  that 
followed  an  insurrection,  in  which  great  outrages  had  been 
committed  on  the  hves  and  properties  of  the  episcopalian 
party.    The  duke  did  his  utmost  to  calm  the  jarring  elements 

pabEcatiofn  of  the  earlier  editionB  of  thii  yolmney  Mr.  Macanlay  has  endeavoured 
to  dqiriTe  Jamee  of  the  heneSt  of  the  oonTindng  evidence  of  bU  innocence 
aflfarded  by  the  privy^xnincil  reoordB,  by.statiiig  "  that  all  those  belon^^ing  to  the 
period  of  his  residence  in  Scotland  had  been  carefully  destroyed."  It  is  unfor- 
ttmito  for  the  cause  €i  histxiric  troth,  that^  of  the  nnmerons  readers  of  Mr. 
Macanlay's  work,  very  few  enjoy  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  royal  Record-office 
of  Scotland ;  and  of  those  who»  on  application  and  recommendation  to  the  proper 
authorities  might  possibly,  like  myself,  be  favoured  with  an  order  of  admission 
to  that  depardoent  oi  the  reg^ater-hoose,  with  permission  to  eramme  the  privy- 
comdl  books  of  Scotland,  still  fewer  would  be  able  to  read  and  understand  them, 
a  task  which  requires  time,  and  involves  trouble^ — trouble  which  the  right  hon. 
hktoriaa  could  scarcely  himself  have  taken,  or  he  would  have  been  aware  that 
the  ''  Decreets  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  &r  these  years,  viz.,  1679,  80,  81, 
and  82,"  are  not  only  in  existence,  but  in  a  perfect  state,  and  contain  the  par- 
ticolam  of  upwards  of  ninety  sederunt*  at  which  his  royal  highness  James  duke 
of  Albany  and  York  presided,  with  brief  details  of  the  business  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  council,  and  the  resolutions  passed  on  those  occasionB.  For- 
tunately for  Scotland,  which  may  reasonably  date  much  of  its  present  com- 
mensal importance  from  the  attention  bestowed  by  James  on  maritime  aflhirs 
and  the  statistics  of  trade  during  that  period,  his  energies  appear  to  have  been 
almost  exclurively  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  these  objects,  and  the  rectifying 
of  previouB  abuses,  especially  in  the  way  of  monopolies,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Anderson  and  her  Bible-patent,  eum  privilegio,  he  succeeded  in  abrogating 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  The  romance  of  the  torture  matiniee  rests  solely 
on  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Bmiiet,  in  the  History  of  his  Own  Times,  which 
may  be  confuted  by  another  passage  in  the  same  work. 
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that  were  ready  to  break  oat  into  fresh  tamults.  The 
council,  breathing  blood,  wore  for  going  to  the  rigour  of  the 
law ;  James  offered  pardon  to  the  condemned,  on  the  easy 
terms  of  crying  '^  God  save  the  king  I''  The  councQ  talked 
of  death  and  tortures ;  his  royal  highness  recommended  mad* 
houses,  and  hard  labour  or  banishment.  His  suggestions 
proved  more  efScacious  than  the  barbarous  proceedings  of 
Lauderdale  and  his  colleagues,  and  he  succeeded,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  tranquillizing  Scotland.^  He  gained  the  esteem 
and  respect  of  tiie  gentry^  and  won  the  affections  of  the 
people  by  his  gradous  acknowledgment  of  the  marks  of 
respect  they  paid  him.  If  he  had  goyemed  England  half  as 
wisely  for  himself  as  he  did  Scotland  for  his  brother,  or  ob« 
served  the  same  moderation  in  regard  to  his  religion  after  he 
became  king  which  he  did  when  duke  of  York,  history  would 
have  told  a  different  tale  of  the  dose  of  his  career. 

'' Letters  from  Scotland/'  says  Bulstrode,  ^'tell  us  that 
affairs  go  there  according  to  wish;  that  the  parliament  thore 
has  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  king  for  sending  the 
duke  of  York,  which  we  hope  will  break  the  measures  of 
those  who  flattered  themsdves  with  support  from  that  king- 
dom, which  has  not  been  in  many  ages  more  united  than  it 
is  at  present  under  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  royal  high- 
ness.^'  The  letters  add^  "  that  the  duke  is  highly  esteemed 
and  bdoved  of  all  sorts  of  people,  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
and  great  court  of  lords  and  ladies/'  James  showed  on  some 
occasions  a  tenderness  for  human  life,  that  goes  &r  to  dis- 
prove the  cruelty  with  which  he  is  generally  charged.  Jn 
February,  1681,  we  are  told  by  Fountainhall  ''that  a  sentinel 
at  the  gates  of  the  abbey  of  Holyrogd  being  found  asleep  on 
his  post  when  the  duke  of  York  passed,  was  brought  to  a 
court-martial  and  sentenced  by  general  Dabdd  to  die  for  that 
breach  of  military  disdpline.  In  pursuance  of  this  sentence 
he  was  carried  to  Ldth  links  for  execution ;  but  when  all  was 
ready,  the  duke  of  York  interceded  for  his  life,  and  obtained 
it.''« 

1  Burnet.     Maq)he»(m.     Lingard.     Dalrymple. 
'  Historic  OUcrvet. 
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The  duke  and  duchess  of  York^  though  generally  popular, 
were  exposed  to  some  mortifications  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligion. On  Christmas-day,  the  scholars  of  King's  college 
thought  proper  to  entertain  them  with  the  pageant  of  burn- 
ing the  pope  in  effigy,  in  the  court  of  Holyrood-houae, 
under  their  windows.  ''  This/'  says  sir  John  Lauder,  ''  was 
highly  resented  as  an  inhospitable  afiEront  to  the  duke  of 
York,  though  it  was  only  to  his  religion.^'  Their  royal  high- 
nesses were  wise  enough  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  as  the  wild 
firoUc  of  young  people.  It  was,  besides,  intended  as  a  reprisal 
for  the  Westminster  scholars  having  dressed  up  a  Jack  Pres- 
byter, and  treated  the  said  Jack  with  sundry  indignities. 
Such  was  the  turbulent  state  of  the  times,  that  children  took 
a  warm  part  in  the  political  and  polemical  disputes  which 
couYulsed  both  kingdoms. 

The  consort  of  Maiy  Beatrice  was  at  that  time,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  contemporary  writer,  '*  caressed  not  only 
by  the  grandees  of  the  nation,  but  Ukewise  gracious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar  even  to  admiration,  no  people  ever  demon- 
strating more  lively  expressions  of  joy  as  well  as  love  for  his 
royal  person.'"  Yet  his  servants,  whom  the  earl  of  Arlington 
always  emphatically  designated  ''  a  senseless  pack,''  were  ever 
importuning  James  to  solicit  the  king  for  his  recall,  and 
representing  to  him  how  materially  his  interests  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  proceedings  of  Monmouth,  who  drove  on  his 
ambitions  schemes  openly,  with  a  headlong  violence  that  was 
only  less  dangerous  than  the  masked  treachery  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whose  mining  operations,  like  those  of  the  unseen 
mole  in  the  dark,  might  be  detected  by  the  occasional  traces 
of  his  works  appearing  on  the  surSeuse.  Another  plot  was 
devised,  as  a  pretext  for  prolonging  the  duke's  banishment 
from  the  court,  of  which  the  leading  instrument  was  an  Irish 
papist  named  litzharris;  and  in  this  there  was  a  covert 
attempt  to  involve  the  duchess,  by  the  absurd  pretence  "  that 
MontecucuU,  the  late  Modenese  envoy,  had  offered  him  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  kill  the  king,  which  he,  Fitzharris,  had 
^  Historical  Memoirs  of  James,  Dnke  of  York  and  Albany. 
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refused,  though  Montecuciili  had  assured  him  that  it  might 
easily  be  doue  at  madame  de  Mazarine's  by  poison ;  adding^ 
that  the  duke  of  Ywk  was  privy  to  the  design,  that  a  great 
army  was  to  come  from  Flanders  and  France  to  place  him  on 
the  throne,  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  raised  large  sums 
of  money  to  support  the  enterprise,  and  that  a  great  many 
parliament-men  were  to  be  boiled  alive  to  make  a  sainie 
ampovlej  or  oil,''  (not  very  hcdy,  one  would  think,  if  conqposed 
of  such  ingredients^)  ''to  anoint  him  and  all  succeeding 
kings  of  England  at  their  coronations."^  Such  a  tale  being 
seriously  deposed  on  oath  before  two  secretaries  of  state,  and 
eagerly  taken  up  by  the  whig  leaders  of  the  prevailing  party 
in  parliament,  is  at  once  a  picture  of  the  excited  state  of  the 
pubHc  mind,  and  of  the  want  of  common  principles  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  supported.  Charles  defeated 
the  designs  of  this  party,  by  proceeding  against  Fitzharris  for 
high  treason  in  the  court  of  Eing's-bench.  After  his  con- 
demnation, Fitzharris  confessed  that  he  had  been  suborned  by 
Shaftesbury  and  others  to  accuse  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
York,  and  that  the  Hbel  was  compounded  by  the  lord  Howard 
of  Escrick,  at  that  time  the  unprincipled  ally  of  the  exdu- 
donists,  and  one  of  their  tools."  The  long  winter  passed 
wearily  over  the  banished  duke :  the  coldness  of  the  season 
was  severely  felt  in  the  northern  metropolis  by  his  Italian 
duchess  from  the  sweet  South,  but  she  bore  every  thing  with 
uncomplaining  patience  for  his  sake.  The  spring  brought 
them  heavy  tidings :  their  little  daughter,  the  princess  Isa- 
bella, a  very  lovely  and  promising  child  in  her  fifth  year, 
died  at  St.  James's-palace  on  the  4th  of  March:  king 
Charles  sent  Mr.  GrifSn  express  to  break  this  distressing 
news  to  the  bereaved  parents.*  ''  It  was  the  more  afflicting 
to  both,"  as  James  pathetically  observes,  *'  because  they  had 
not  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  and  assisting  her  in  her  sickness ; 
but  those  hardships  were  the  unavoidable  sequels  of  their 
uneasy  banishment  and  cruel  persecution." 

^  Journal  of  James  II.    Macphenon.    Lmgard.  '  Ibid. 

>  Memoin  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.    Life  of  James  II.    Sandford. 
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There  is  a  scarce  mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  royal  infant, 
from  a  painting  which  was,  perhaps,  burnt  either  at  White- 
hall or  St.  JamesVpelace.  She  is  rq>iesented  with  a  duqp* 
let  of  flowers  on  her  head,  and  her  left  hand  on  the  forehead 
of  a  lamb.^  She  was  the  last  surviving  of  the  three  living 
children  bom  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
with  the  duke  of  York;  her  remains  were  deposited  near 
those  of  her  brother  and  sister  in  the  vault  ei  Mary  queen 
of  Scots. 

James,  flattering  himself  that  some  little  sympathy  would 
be  felt  fcHT  him  and  his  consort  by  his  brother's  councU  under 
so  great  a  sorrow,  sent  his  favourite,  colonel  Churchill,  to  the 
king  with  letters  from  both,  beseeching  him  to  accord  per- 
mission for  the  duchess  to  come  either  to  Tunbridge  Wells 
or  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  which  had  been  much 
impaured  by  her  residence  in  a  climate  so  different  fiom  that 
of  which  she  was  a  native,  as  well  as  by  her  afflictioii  for  the 
loss  of  her  only  child.  For  himself,  the  duke  added,  he 
•could  be  well  content  to  reside  at  Audley-End,  or  anywhere 
his  majesty  might  think  fit,  so  that  it  was  but  in  England.' 
Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  in  reply,  ''that  the  present 
tbne  was  not  favourable  for  tb^  return,  and  advised  him 
to  exercise  the  very  necessary  virtue  of  patience,  of  whidi  he 
confessed  that  he  was  himself  in  great  need  at  that  junc*- 
tnre.'^'  After  three  or  four  months  of  dehberation  and  sus- 
p^Dse,  the  company  of  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  was 
accorded  to  James  as  an  especial  favour.  She  came  in  one  of 
the  royal  yachts,  landed  July  17th  at  Leith,  and  was  received 
with  all  the  honours  due  to  her  rank.. 

The  arrival  of  her  royal  step-daughter  is  mentioned  by 
Mary  Beatrice  with  unaffected  pleasure  in  a  letter  to  the 
marchioness  of  Huntly,  with  whom,  from  the  political  allu- 
sions therein,  she  appears  to  have  been  on  very  confidential 
terms.  This  letter  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  biography 
isl  Maiy  Beatrice,  and  proves  how  well  she  understood  the 
idiom  of  the  English  language  when  duchess  of  York : — 
^  Gnioger.  '  JomiuJ  and  JASd  of  James  II. 

VOL.  YI.  K 
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TBI  DnCHS88  OT  YOBK  TO  THE  MiLBOHIOinSS  OT  HUVXLT.* 

"  Edinburgh,  Jnly  20th. 
"  I  WM  very  impatieiit  to  hear  how  yoa  were  after  your  long  joomey,  and 
eariaremely  pleued  when  I  heard  from  yonraelf  that  it  was  ao  well  over.  I  cant 
help  wishing  that  yoa  were  at  it  again,  and  I  hope  you  don't  take  it  ill  of  me, 
mnoe  it  ia  only  the  demre  I  have  of  yoor  oompany  that  makes  me  wish  it,  hat  I 
doaht  I  shall  not  have  that  satiafiustion  so  soon  as  I  expected.  I  am  Tery  aony 
for  it,  fbr  several  reasons ;  however,  it  is  better  late  than  never,  and  about  a 
month  henoe  I  hope  I  shall  have  it.  I  thank  God  I  am  in  perfect  good  heatth, 
and  much  pleased  to  have  lady  Anne  with  me,  and  some  others  of  my  friends ; 
they  got  hither  on  Sunday  morning,  after  a  verj  fine  passsge,  being  but  four 
days  upon  the  sea.  I  have  at  the  same  time  the  trouble  of  parting  with  this 
Italian  lady,  who  goes  away  to-morrow.  There  is  no  remedy,  and  therefore  one 
must  have  patience.    One  cannot  in  this  world  have  a  ......  .  without  a 

displeasure.    The  duchess  of  Hamilton  is  come,  and  lady is  expected  this 

day.  The  town  fills  very  fhst,  and  this  house  is  perfectly  crowded.  You  win 
have  heard  very  good  news  since  you  left  this  place,  both  from  London,  when 
lord  Shaftesbury  is  secured,  and  frmn  hence,  whoe  Oargill  is  so  too.  I  pray  Qod 
all  the  ....  may  be  discovered,  and  that  the  innocents  may  be  thought  so  by 
all  the  world.  Methinks  I  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  news.  I  expect  aa 
much  frt>m  you,  though  of  another  kind.  I  shidl  always  be  glad  of  your  .  .  •  • 
being  truly,  with  great  kindnww,  «  Yours.'' 

On  the  28tliy  the  parliament  of  Scotland  met  with  great 
pomp.  The  duke  of  York,  as  lord  high-commissioner  from  his 
brother  king  Charles,  rode  in  state  from  Holyrood-palace  to  the 
parliament-house,  and  opened  it  in  person,  the  duchess,  the 
princess  Anne,  and  all  their  ladies  being  present.'  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  unwonted  galaxy  of  royal  and  noble  beauties, 
in  jewelled  pomp,  added  grace  and  glory  to  the  scene,  and 
was  calculated  to  soften  the  combative  spirit  in  which  the 
Scottish  peers  and  chieftains  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  accustomed  to  meet.  Many  a  deadly  debate  between 
feudal  foes  and  their  retainers  had  been  fought  out,  on  such 
occasions,  with  dirk  and  dagge;  while  the  rival  cries  of  "  cleanse 
the  causeway !''  announced  the  collision  of  hostile  magnates 
and  their  followers  in  streets  too  narrow  to  admit  of  any 
thing  like  a  courteous  passage,  even  between  persons  who 
were  not  eagerly  seeking  a  pretext  for  deciding  (dd  grudges 
with  blows.  The  duke  of  York,  who  had  taken  infinite 
pains  to  effeet  a  general  reconciliation  among  the  highland 
chie&,  and  other  great  £unihes,  who  were  all  at  open  war 
with  each  other  when  he  first  arrived  in  Scotland,  had  shown 

^  Spalding  Club  Miscellany, 
s  Fountunhall's  Historic  Obaorvea  and  Diary. 
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good  judgment  in  bringmg  the  ladies  to  assist  him^  by  the 
influence  of  their  bright  eyes,  in  keeping  the  peace  at  the 
first  pubHc  assembly  of  those  discordant  elements  after  the 
suppression  of  a  recent  civil  war.  The  presence  of  these  fSedr 
and  gentle  spectators  was^  howeyer,  censured  by  the  sour 
£uiatics  of  the  day ''  as  imconunon  and  indecorous/^* — a  proof 
that  civilization  had  not  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  northern 
metropolis  since  the  days  when  John  Knox  quenched  the  star 
of  chivahy  in  gall  and  wormwood.  The  duke  of  York  did 
his  best  to  keep  every  one  in  good  humour^  by  giving  a  grand 
banquet  to  the  whole  parUament^ — ^the  lords  by  themselves^ 
and  the  commons  by  themselves^  at  separate  tables^  where 
eveiy  thing  was  so  discreetly  arranged  as  to  give  general  satis- 
fiiction.*  Then  the  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  being  emulous 
of  such  princely  hospitality,  voted  another  "  trait "  to  their 
royal  highnesses.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  the  lady 
Anne,  afterwards  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  whole  court 
of  Scotland  were  present  at  this  entertainment.  ''It  was 
given  in  the  parliament-house ;  but,  to  accommodate  the  com- 
pany, it  was  found  necessary  to  pull  down  the  partition  which 
divided,  and  where  a  new  wall  still  divides,  the  outer  parha- 
ment-house  fix>m  the  place  where  the  booksellers'  stalls  are 
kept.  The  expense  of  the  entertainment  exceeded  1,400/. 
sterling.'^'  The  auspicious  tide  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  as  well 
as  the  arrival  of  the  princess  Anne,  had  a  cheering  effect  on 
the  spirits  both  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  The  lately 
sorrowftd  court  of  Holyrood  emerged  from  tears  and  mourn- 
ing into  such  a  series  of  gaieties,  as  enchanted  the  hvely, 
astonished  the  sober-minded,  and  offended  the  puritanical 
portion  of  society.  Such  doings  in  Scotland  had  never  been 
witnessed  within  the  walls  of  the  royal  abbey  since  the  ill- 
omened  night  when  the  beautiful  and  unfortimate  Mary 
Stuart  honoured  the  bridal  fSte  of  Bastian  with  her  presence. 
Balls,  plays,  and  masquerades  were  introduced:  these  last, 
however,  were  soon  laid  aside,  the  taste  of  the  times  being 
opposed  to  such  ungodly  innovations.     The  masquerade  iitas 

>  Foontamhall's  Historic  Observes  and  Diary.  '  Echard. 

'  Amot's  History  of  Edinburgh,  p.  177. 
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styled  ''promiscuous  dancing,  in  which  all  sorts  of  people 
met  together  in  disguise.'^  The  vulgar  gave  it  a  ribald  name ; 
so  the  more  elegant  pastimes  of  poetic  and  dramatic  masques 
and  pastorals  were  substituted,  in  which  the  princess  Anne, 
with  other  young  ladies  of  quality,  represented  some  of  the 
mythological  characters.  These  entertainments  included  the 
Comus  of  Milton,  and  similar  pieces  by  Ben  Jonson,  Shirley, 
Davenant,  and  other  dramatic  poets  of  the  last  century:  they 
were  interspersed  with  music,  and  set  off  with  splendid  dresses 
and  decorations.  "  Our  fathers  of  the  last  age/'  observes  that 
learned  antiquarian,  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee,  ''used  to  talk 
with  delight  of  the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  die  court  of  Holy* 
rood-house.  The  princesses  were  easy  and  affable,  and  the 
duke  then  studied  to  make  himself  popular  among  aQ  dasaes 
of  men.'" 

"  On  the  14ih  of  October  was  the  duke  of  York's  birth- 
day,  keeped  at  Edinburgh,"  notes  sir  John  Lauder,  "with 
more  solemnities  and  more  bonfires  than  the  king's.  That  of 
the  duchess,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  was  also  observed 
with  great  pomp  at  the  abbey  in  the  same  month.  The 
birthday  of  queen  Catharine,  on  the  15th  of  November,  was 
keeped  by  our  court  of  Holyrood-house  witii  great  solemnity," 
pursues  our  diarist ;  "  such  as  bonfires,  shooting  off  cannon, 
uid  acting  a  comedy,  called  Mithiidates  king  of  Pontos, 
before  their  royal  highnessesy  wherein  the  lady  Anne,  the 
duke's  daughter,  and  the  ladies  of  honour,  were  the  (mly 
actors."  He  adds  a  bitter  philippic  against  all  such  amuse- 
ments :  a  livdy  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  the  illustrious  per- 
formers would  have  been  more  agreeable.  If  the  private 
theatricals  of  the  court  of  the  elegant  and  pure-minded 
duchess  of  York  were  subjected  to  stem  censures  from  a  man 
like  sir  John  Lauder,  who  was  fiir  from  going  to  the  extremes 
of  fanaticism,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  coarse  and 
ofittimes  profane  representations  of  the  public  performers  of 
the  stage  were  tolerated.  The  duke  of  York's  company  had 
dutifully  followed  their  royal  highnesses  to  Edinburgh,  but 
found  it  an  imoongenial  atmosphere.  Playhouses  and  players 
^  Tniniactioiw  of  tlie  Sootluh  Aatiqiiariaii  Society; 
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were  constantly  anathematized  by  the  dergy^  and  regarded 
by  their  oongr^ations  with  scarcely  less  abhorrence  than 
monasteries,  monks,  and  nuns.  The  dncfaess  of  York  waa 
passionately  fond  of  music,  but  had  strong  moral  objections 
to  the  coarse  comedies  of  the  era :  she  even  entertained 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  appearing  at  operas,  though  Italian 
singers  were  patronised  by  her.  She  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
there  was  no  sin,  she  believed,  in  going  to  theatres,  provided  the 
pieces  selected  for  representation  were  not  of  an  objectionable 
character ;  but  that  the  stage  might  and  ought  to  be  rendered 
a  me£iim  of  conveying  moral  instruction  to  the  public,  in- 
stead of  flattering  and  inculcating  vice/'^  Among  the  traces 
of  the  residence  of  the  duke  and  ducheas  of  York  at  Holy- 
rood,  may  be  reckoned  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  of  that 
palace  with  the  portraits  of  all  the  kings  of  Scotland ;  for^ 
although  they  were  not  completed  tiU  the  year  1685,  the 
Older  was  given  by  the  duke,  who  engaged  James  de  Wit,  a 
Dutch  artist,  to  paint  the  whole,  120  in  number,  according  to 
the  best  style  of  his  art,  in  two  years,  receiving  for  his  reward 
ISO/,  per  annum.'  It  must  be  confessed,  that  more  than 
one  of  those  beau-idSats  of  the  primitive  sovereigns  of  Cale- 
donian £une  bears  a  brotherly  likeness  to  the  Saracen's  head 
OD  Snowhill. 

While  in  Scotland,  James  applied  himself  sealottsly  to 
bosiness,  and,  with  his  usual  r^ard  for  economy,  detected 
and  put  a  atop  to  many  of  the  peculations  and  abuses  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale's  creatures,  whereby  he  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  that  corrupt  statesman,  his  duchess,  and  their  con- 
nexions.' He  bestowed  his  attention  on  the  maritime  and 
commoxual  interests  of  Scotland,  all  of  which  were  mate- 
rially improved  during  his  residence  in  that  nation.  He 
made  several  [urogresses,  to  visit  the  principal  towns  and  all 
the  ancient  palaces  of  Scotland.  The  greatest  marks  of  re- 
ipect  were  paid  to  him  at  Glasgow,  Linlithgow,  and  Stirling, 

^  MS.  MemorialB  of  Mary  d'Este,  in  the  ardiires  of  France. 
'  ne  origiiial  agieement  ibr  thaw  royal  portraitt  waa  racently  diaoovered, 
among  Hie  Excheqaer-recorda  of  Scotland,  $y  the  late  lamented  antiquaiy, 
Alfiiander  Maodonald,  eaq. 

'  Life  of  Jaaoea  IL    Macphanon.    Lingazd.    Echnd. 
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and  whatsoever  county  he  entered  he  was  met  on  the  boundary 
by  the  principal  nobility  and  gentiy  of  the  shire^  and  was 
attended  by  them  as  if  he  had  been  the  sovereign ;'  but  the 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  affection  with  which  James  was  then 
regarded  in  Scotland  is  the  act  of  parliament  which  declared 
his  rights^  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  nearest  in  blood,  to  be 
inmiutable^  and  that  neither  difference  in  religion  nor  any 
future  act  of  parUament  could  alter  or  divert  the  said  right  of 
succession  and  lineal  descent  of  the  crown  from  the  nearest 
heir.  Such  were  the  feelings  which  the  residence  and  popular 
government  of  the  duke  of  York  had  excited  in  the  kindred 
land  of  his  fore&thers,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  rejected  by  England,  but  that  he  would  have  been 
instantly  proclaimed  and  crowned  in  Scotland,  and  for  this 
contingency  the  parliament  had  assuredly  provided. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  a  country  so  divided 
in  politics  and  religion  as  Scotland  was  at  that  time,  was 
unanimous  in  affection  to  the  persecuted  heir  of  the  Britannic 
empire ;  far  from  it.  A  considerable  £Etction  not  only  che- 
rished, but  professed  republican  principles.  The  same  party 
that  had  driven  him  from  England,  was  busily  intriguing 
against  him  in  the  sister  realm ;  but  so  preponderant  was  the 
balance  in  his  favour,  that  the  power  of  Aj^le,  who,  by  his 
territorial  possessions,  his  heritable  offices  in  the  state,  his 
natural  rights,  and  extensive  usurpations  of  the  rights  of 
others,  might  be  regarded  as  sovereign  of  two-thirds  of  the 
highlands,  broke  Uke  a  reed  before  him.  The  arrest  of  that 
nobleman,  and  the  proceedings  against  him,  are  foreign  to 
the  subject  of  this  volume,  and  are  only  mentioned  because 
Maiy  Beatrice  wrote  a  letter  to  king  Charles  in  favour  of 
his  son,  lord  Lom,^  a  letter  that  is  probably  still  in  existence, 
though  hitherto  inaccessible.  The  earl  of  Argyle  escaped 
from  prison  by  changing  clothes  with  his  daughter  lady 
Sophia  Lindsay's  footman,  when  she  came  to  visit  him,  and 
went  out  in  that  disguise,  bearing  up  her  train.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  council  were  unmanly  enough  to  propose, 
that  this  filial  heroine  should  be  publicly  whipped  through 
>  Load  Hiitories.  *  Life  of  Jamei  IL,  from  Staart  Fftpen, 
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Bdinbnrgli.  The  duke  of  York  prevented  it^  observing  ''that 
the7  were  not  accustomed  to  deal  so  cnielly  with  ladies  in  his 
country/'* 

While  in  Scotland^  Mary  Beatrice  met  with  a  frightful 
accident,  which  had  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  in  consequence  of 
being  thrown  from  her  horse  with  great  violence,  but  fortu- 
nately for  her  on  a  sandy  plain;  if  it  had  been  on  rocky 
ground  she  must  have  been  killed,  for  her  long  riding-dress 
got  entangled  in  some  part  of  her  saddle,  and  she  was  dragged 
a  considerable  distance  with  her  face  on  the  sand,  and  received 
several  kicks  from  the  infuriated  animal  before  she  could  be 
extricated  frt>m  her  perilous  situation.  When  she  was  taken 
np,  she  was  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  blackened  with 
bruises,  and  perfectly  insensible :  every  one  thought  she  was 
dead.  Surgical  aid  bemg  procured,  she  was  bled,  and  put 
into  bed ;  she  only  suffered  from  the  bruises,  and  recovered 
without  any  injury  to  her  person.^  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  duke  was  with  her  on  this  occasion.  He  had  a  very  great 
objection  to  ladies  riding  on  horseback,  which,  when  Mary  Bea- 
trice was  first  married  to  him,  he  was  accustomed  to  tell  her 
"  was  dangerous  and  improper .''  She  was,  however,  passion- 
ately fond  of  equestrian  exercise,  and  her  importunities  had 
prevailed  over  his  extreme  reluctance  to  allowing  her  to  ride. 
She  always  said  '*  his  indulgence  to  her  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  the  only  constraint  he  had  ever  placed  on  her  indination ; 
and  she  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  his  complaisance,  that  he  had 
withdrawn  his  prohibition  against  her  taking  this  dangerous 
pleasure.^'  So  devoted  was  she  to  her  favourite  exercise,  that 
as  soon  as  she  was  recovered  from  the  effects  of  her  accident, 
she  had  sufficient  courage  to  mount  her  horse  again.'  James, 
who  was  too  courteous  a  husband  to  interpose  his  marital 
authority  to  prevent  his  youthful  consort  from  exercising  her 
wilful  inclinations,  on  finding  his  persuasions  unavailing,  gave 
so  teniUe  an  account  of  the  narrow  escape  she  had  had  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  that  that  princess  wrote,  in  an  agony  of 
maternal  alarm,  to  her  daughter,  telling  her  that  "  she  should 

>  Joarnal  of  Jamet  II.    Maophenon.  I 


'  MS.  Memorialit  in  the  arehiyes  of  Fraiioe.  '  Ibid. 
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die  of  grief  if  she  thought  she  would  ever  be  rash  enough  to 
put  henelf  into  such  peril  again ;  and  that  she  should  never 
receive  a  letter  from  England  without  expecting  it  to  omtain 
the  news  of  her  deadi/'  She  aho  reminded  Maiy  Beatiice, 
that  she  was  frequently  in  a  8ttaaii(»i  that  rendered  sodt 
ezeroses  highlj  inexpedient  as  well  as  dangerous.  In  con- 
sequence  of  these  urgent  letters  from  her  mother^  Mary 
B^trice  gave  a  solemn  promise  never  to  mount  a  hone 
again/ — ^a  privation  which,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  bad  roads  in 
Scotland,  at  that  time  almost  impncticahle  for  coaches,  was, 
of  course,  veiy  great.  Her  only  resource  after  this,  was  the 
then  usual  conv^ance  of  a  horse  litter,  if  she  wished  to 
accompany  the  duke  in  any  of  his  highland  expeditions ;  bat 
she  appears  to  have  been  generally  stationary  with  her  court 
at  Holyrood-abbey.  From  what  Mary  Beatrice  says,  in 
alfauion  to  this  accident,  in  the  following  pretty  letter  to  one 
of  the  noble  Scotch  ladies  with  whom  she  formed  a  per- 
sonal friendship,  we  find  that  she  had  had  a  severe  ML 
previously: — 

THB  DtrcKXSB  c»  ToBX  TO  THB  XABOHiQznus  ov  Qoauxni.* 

^'Edinborgh,  tOOi  ....  1688. 
"  I  know  myself  so  gnilfy  towBrds  you,  fiir  baTing  been  to  long  withont 
writang  to  yon,  that  I  don't  know  which  way  to  beg^n  again ;  bat  I  think  the 
best  is  to  acknowledge  my  firalt,  and  ask  pardon  for  it,  promiring  never  tb  tomUt 
the  Bke  igaDB.  One  thing  more  I  mnst  say;  which  is,  to  desire  you  wiU  be  so 
jost  to  me  as  not  to  believe, — nay,  nor  think,  my  pest  silence  want  of  kindness, 
fat  indeed  that  is  a  fiinlt  I  can  never  be  guilty  of.  Bat  whenever  I  don't  write  to 
yon,  it  is  want  of  time,  or  at  most  a  little  laziness;  and  now,  of  late^  after 
having  been  so  kmg,  I  grew  ao  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  did  not  know  which 
way  to  go  aboat  it,  and  so  pat  it  off,  without  considering  that  I  did  still  worse 
and  worse ;  bat  pray  forget  what  is  past,  and  fbr  the  time  to  come  I  shall  give 
ye«i  no  oaase  to  complaia  of  me.  My  last  fidl  has  been  as  mach  more  terrible 
than  the  first  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine ;  but  God  Almighty  has  been  veiy 
mercifVd  in  preserving  me  from  a  greater  hurt,  fcr  when  most  of  those  who  saw 
me  fidl  thonght  me  dead,  I  had  no  honn  bat  in  my  legs*  of  which,  I  thank  God» 
I  am  ahnost  recovered,— I  can't  say  quite,  although  I  am  able  to  walk  with  carfe» 
because  one  of  my  legs  swells  every  night ;  but  I  hope  it  will  not  do  so  long,  for 
I  take  care  of  myself  as  mnch  as  I  can.  I  do  not  go  aboat  to  send  yon  news, 
ftr  I  believe  you  hear  from  othero  all  that  we  have.  My  lord  Aigyle  caused 
great  talk  for  a  great  while,  but  now  he  is  quite  forgot.  Some  say  he  is  in 
London,  and  I  believe  it,  though  I  do  not  think  he  will  stay  long  there,  smce  he 

*  MS.  Memorials  in  the  arehives  of  France. 
.     *  S|MUIng  Onb  MisovUany. 
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mm  Jmmnct  like  to  be  raoeiTed  by  the  king.  My  letter  ii  long  enoogli,  and 
yet  I  cumot  end  it  without  Msarmg  yon  tbat,  as  long  as  I  live,  yon  shall  ever 
ifaid  me  u  TjnjQy  yours.** 

Mary  Beatrice  bore  her  voluntary  absence  from  the  splendid 
circle  of  Whitehall  with  infinitely  more  patience  than  her 
lord  did  his  enforced  banishment.  His  anxiety  to  leave  the 
generous  friends  in  the  north  who  had  done  so  much  for 
him,  and  were  willing  to  serve  him  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  to  return  to  the  stormy  vortex  of  his  brother's  court, 
seems  strange ;  but  the  game  was  closely  played  there,  and 
the  crown  of  a  mighty  empire  was  the  stak&  James  finally 
owed  his  recall  to  the  avarice  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
who,  designing  to  appropriate  5,000/.  a-year  out  of  his  revenue 
from  the  post-office,  caused  her  modest  wish  to  be  communicated 
to  him  by  the  king,  who  had  the  weakness  to  propose  it  to 
his  brother,  promising  to  give  him  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
way  if  he  would  obUge  him.  The  transfer  could  not  be 
e£Pected  without  James's  presence  in  London.  Hard  as  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  recalled  for  such  a  purpose,  when  he 
had  vainly  made  the  most  earnest  representations  of  the 
perilous  state  of  his  wife's  health,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving her  into  a  milder  temperature,  he  agreed  to  come, 
though  unaccompanied  by  his  duchess,  for  he  had  no  leave  to 
bring  her.' 

James  embarked  at  Leith  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  his  own 
yacht,  attended  by  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Churchill,  and 
many  persons  of  rank  of  both  nations.  After  a  boisterous 
passage,  he  landed  at  Yarmouth  on  the  10th  of  March,  and 
was  received  with  what  lord  Peterborough  calls  "  the  applause 
and  duties  of  that  town  and  the  adjacent  counties,''  and  enter- 
tained with  as  noble  a  dinner  as  could  be  provided  on  so  short 
a  notice.  A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  having  taken  place  in 
James's  favour^  he  was  greeted  with  acclamations  wherever 
he  came.  Charles  detained  him  eight  weeks,  and  then  sent 
him  back  with  a  little  fleet,  to  convoy  his  duchess  and  the 
princess  Anne  to  London. 

1  Journal  of  James  IL    Maqkhencm.    Lingard,  ^ 
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Maiy  Beatrice  was,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  once 
more  about  to  become  a  mother,  to  the  extreme  joy  of  the 
Scotch,  who  were  desirous  that  the  royal  babe  should  be  bom 
among  them,  fondly  anticipating  that  it  would  be  a  boy,  and 
their  future  sovereign.  King  Charles,  however,  determined 
that  his  sister-in-law  should  he-in  in  London ;  and  this  reso- 
lution, after  all,  seems  to  have  been  the  true  and  natural  cause 
of  his  recalling  both  her  and  his  brother  to  court. 

Mary  Beatrice  bore  the  absence  of  her  husband  heavily, 
according  to  her  own  account  of  her  feelings  on  that  occa- 
sion, in  one  of  her  confidential  conversations  with  the  nuns 
of  Chaillot.  Some  additional  particulars  connected  with 
the  loss  of  the  Gloucester  were  at  the  same  time  recorded 
from  her  own  lips.  Speaking  of  James,  she  said,  ''  The  sea- 
men loved  him  passionately,  and  we  had  a  great  proof  of  their 
attachment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nobility,  while  we  were  at 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  York  having  been  sent  for  on 
business  by  king  Charles,  I  was  left  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
pr^nancy  at  Edinburgh.  I  felt  myself  so  greatly  depressed 
in  his  absence,  that,  unable  to  struggle  against  the  melancholy 
that  oppressed  me,  I  wrote  at  last  to  tell  him  so ;  on  which 
he  determined  to  come  by  sea  to  fetch  me.^'^  It  is  necessary 
to  turn  from  the  simple  narrative  of  James's  consort,  in  order 
to  collate  it  with  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  from  the  letters 
of  the  siurvivors.'  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  May 
4th,  the  duke  embarked  in  Margate-roads  on  board  the  Glou- 
cester frigate,  which  had  been  got  ready  hastily,  too  hastily 
perhaps,  for  sea :  a  httle  afi;er  eleven  the  whole  squadron  were 
under  weigh.  The  weather  was  wet  and  foggy,  and  the 
passage  slow ;  it  was  not  till  half-past  one  at  noon  the  follow- 
ing day  that  they  came  in  sight  of  Dimwich  steeples,  on  the 
Su£Folk  coast.  WeU  did  the  royal  admiral  know  that  coast, 
where  he  had  twice  defeated  ^e  fleets  of  Holland.  His 
nautical  skill  and  experience  of  the  track  led  him  to  warn  the 

'  MS.  Memoriak  of  Maiy  Beatrice  in  the  ardhiTW  of  France:  ChaiUot  coDectiou. 
*  Sir  John  Berry,  captain  of  the  Glonoerter.    Sir  James  Dick.    Lord  Dart- 
mouth.   Pepya. 
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pilot  that  the  course  he  was  taking  was  attended  vrith  danger, 
and  to  order  him  to  stand  fiEurther  out  to  sea.  If  James  had 
guided  the  hehn  himself,  the  vessel  would  have  been  saved ; 
but  no  sooner  had  he  retired  to  rest,  than  the  obstinate  and 
self-conceited  pilot  tacked  again,  and  at  half-past  five  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  May  the  6th,  grounded  the  ship  on  the 
dangerous  sand  csJled  'the  Lemon  and  Ore/  about  twelve 
leagues  past  Yarmouth.  The  duke  awoke  with  the  knocks 
of  the  foundering  vessel,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his 
clothes  on,  hurried  on  deck  to  inquire  how  matters  were.  A 
terrible  blow  had  just  unshipped  the  rudder:  eight  feet  of 
water  were  in  the  hold.  Sir  John  Berry,  the  captain,  urged 
the  duke  to  have  his  barge  hoisted,  to  preserve  his  royal  per- 
son, ''his  highness,^'  adds  sir  John,  ''being  unwilling  to  have 
any  boat  hoisted,  hoping,  as  I  did,  that  the  ship  might  be 
saved ;  but  the  water  increasing,  and  no  manner  of  hope  left 
but  the  ship  must  be  lost,  I  did  again  request  his  royal  high- 
ness to  go  away  in  his  boat  to  the  yacht.  The  boat  was 
hoisted  out,  and  his  highness  took  as  many  persons  of  quality 
in  the  boat  with  him  as  she  would  carry.''  ^ 

The  conduct  of  the  royal  admiral  on  this  occasion  has,  it  is 
now  well  known,  been  strangely  misrepresented  by  Burnet  and 
many  other  writers,  who  have  copied  his  statement  "  that  the 
duke  got  into  a  boat,  and  took  care  of  his  dogs  and  some 
unknown  persons,  who  were  taken,  from  that  earnest  care  of 
his,  to  be  his  priests.  The  long-boat  went  off  with  few,  though 
she  might  have  carried  above  eighty  more  than  she  did.''' 
Though  Burnet  is  the  text-book  of  a  party,  by  whom  any 
attempt  to  contradict  his  erroneous  assertions  is  considered  a 
strong  symptom  of  popery,  it  is  only  proper  to  correct  the 
unauthenticated  story  of  one  who  was  not  present,  by  the 
evidence  of  several  efficient  witnesses  who  were.  It  is  worthy 
of  attention  how  closely  the  simple  verbal  narrative  of  the 
wife  of  James  agrees  with  the  statements  of  sir  John  Berry, 
lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  but  not  sur- 
prising, since  she  had  it  from  the  hps  of  her  husband  and 

>  See  the  letter  in  dcyraodoD  Gorraipoiidaiioe,  edited  fay  Singer.    Ako  that  of 
•ir  James  Piok.  '  Bomet's  History  of  His  Own  Times. 
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those  yery  personfl.  "  In  the  passage/'  said  Maiy  Beatrice^i 
'^  the  ship  struck  upon  a  sand-bank^  foundered^  and  b^an  to 
fill  with  water.  The  duke  of  York  was  instantly  called  upon^ 
from  all  sides^  to  save  himself  in  his  shallop^  which  would  take 
him  to  one  of  the  yachts.  He  refused,  not  wishing  to  forsake 
the  perishing  bark ;  but  more  than  sii  feet  of  water  being  in 
the  hold,  they  compelled  him  to  leave  her  to  preserve  himself. 
The  respect  and  attachment  that  they  had  for  him  was  such, 
that  not  one  of  those  who  were  in  the  vessel  thought  of  taking 
care  of  his  own  life  till  that  of  the  duke  was  in  security.  The 
first  that  began  to  leave  the  ship  were  those  he  called  to 
him.''°  These  were  not  priests,  as  we  have  good  evidence. 
The  only  priest,  whose  name  has  yet  been  discovered  among 
the  passengers  in  the  fatal  Gloucester,  who  escaped  a  watery 
grave,  was  pere  Bonch^,  the  almoner  of  the  duchess  of  York. 
He  saved  himself  by  embracing  a  plank,  as  his  royal  mistress 
told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot;  and  as  she,  of  course,  formed  a  very 
different  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Uves  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  her  own  church  from  what  Dr.  Burnet  did,  she  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  recorded  it  as  a  great  merit  in  her  dear 
lord,  if  he  had  manifested  any  particular  solicitude  for  their 
preservation.  The  duke's  boat  held  but  six  persons  besides 
the  rowers,  indoding  himself.  The  first  person  he  admitted 
was  his  fiivouiite  Churchill, — ^no  priest  certainly ;  and  if  Bur- 
net meant  to  dass  him  among  the  dogs,  he  forgot  that  gratitude 
and  fidelity  are  inherent  virtues  of  the  canine  race.  Jmnes 
then  called  for  the  earl  of  Roxburgh  and  lord  (VBrien,  but 
neither  obeyed  the  friendly  summons.  The  earl  of  Winton 
and  two  bedchamber-men  were  in  the  boat.  '^  The  earl  of 
Aberdeen,''  (then  lord  Haddo,)  says  Fountainhall,  ^'shared 
the  danger  and  escape  of  James  upon  the  Lemon  and  Ore, 
5th  May,  1682.     The  duke  of  York  was  so  anxious  for  hia 

1  MS.  ^TemoriiJs  of  Mary  of  Hodena,  in  the  hdtd  de  Sonlnfle:  ChnlM 
ooUeetioD. 

'  Ibid.  ThiB  statement  is  oonflnned  by  tbe  earl  of  Peterborongh,  who  says, 
**  The  duke  himself  was  preserved,  with  a  few  in  his  own  pinnace,  by  the  care 
and  loyalty  of  the  seamen,  who  wonld  neither  intrude  themselves^  nor  saMer 
others,  for  their  safety,  to  e3cpose  a  prince  so  considerable." — Mordannt  Gene- 
alogicB.  fifar  James  Dick  aifinns  thst  fba  dnke  WMii  oat  of  th«  oabia-windDw 
into  his  own  littlo  boat. 
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safety^  that  he  called  out^  *  Save  my  lord  chancellor  I '  ^vhidi 
was  the  first  public  announcemeiit  of  his  appointment  to  that 
high  oflBce.'* 

''The  government  of  the  ship  being  k»t/'  proceeds  sir 
John  Berry,  ''and  every  one  crying  for  help,  yet,  amidst  all 
this  disorder  and  ccmfiision,  I  could  not  but  observe  the  great 
duty  the  poor  seamen  had  for  the  preservation  of  his  royal  high- 
nesses person.  When  the  barge  was  hoisting  out  and  lowered 
dawn  into  the  water,  not  one  man  so  much  as  proffered  to 
run  into  her,  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  affliction  and  dying 
condition,  did  rejoice  and  thank  God  his  royal  highness  was 
preserved.^  There  were  as  many  in  the  shallop  as  she  could 
without  danger  contain,  and  ookNuel  Churchill  took  upon  him^ 
self  the  task  of  guarding  her  £rom  the  intrusion  of  supemu* 
meraries, — a  caution  not  in  vain,  for  an  overioaded  boat  was 
upset  close  by  that  in  which  the  duke  and  his  little  company 
were.  When  his  royal  highness  saw  his  adversary  the  mar- 
quess of  Montrose  struggling  vrith  the  waves,  he  forgot  all 
personal  and  political  differences,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be 
received  into  the  shallop.  It  .was  objected  against,  as  attended 
with  peril  of  life  to  all;  but,  regardless  of  selfish  considerations, 
he  pulled  him  in  with  his  own  hand.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
instance  of  generous  compassion  by  which  James  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion.  A  violin-player  swam  so  dose  to  the 
boat  as  to  grasp  the  side,  imploring  them,  for  God's  sake,  to 
save  his  life.  The  duke  ordered  that  he  should  be  taken  into 
the  boat.  His  companions  protested  that  it  was  already  over- 
loaded, and  would  have  had  the  wretched  suppliant  beaten  off 
with  the  oars.  "  Fie !  **  exclaimed  the  duke,  who  knew  him. 
"He  is  but  a  poor  fiddler;  let  us  try  to  save  him.''*  The 
savage  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  had  prompted  the 
crew  of  that  frail  bark  to  reject  the  agonizing  prayer  of  a 
perishing  fellow-creature,  yielded  to  the  manly  appeal  of  the 
duke  in  his  behalf.  The  dripping  musician  was  admitted  at 
once  to  share,  and  by  his  presence  to  diminish,  the  chances  of 
escape  for  the  heir  of  the  crown,  the  future  victor  of  Blen. 
heim,  and  their  companions  in  peril.  They  reached  the  Mary 
yacht  in  safety,  when  the  dulce,  commanding  her  to  anchor, 

>0k 
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sent  out  all  her  boats^  and  those  of  the  Happy  Return,  to  save 
the  men  in  the  foundering  ship ;  but^  before  any  service  could 
be  done,  his  royal  highness  and  the  rest,  to  their  inexpressible 
grief,  saw  her  sink.'  As  for  the  person  whom  James,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  with  him,  had  preserved  from  a  watery  grave, — ^he 
who,  while  he  dung  to  the  boat^s  side  had  heard  the  momen- 
tous parley  between  the  duke  of  York  and  those  who  were 
bent  on  excluding  him,  had  taken  lunbrage,  forsooth,  at  the 
terms  in  which  his  royal  preserver  had  succeeded  in  moving 
their  compassion.  ''  Only  a  poor  fiddler  ! '' — ^the  service  was 
not  sufficient  to  excuse  the  use  of  an  epithet,  which  vulgar 
pride  construed  into  a  contempt.  James,  feeling  a  regard 
for  one  whose  life  he  had  preserved,  continued  to  patronise 
him ;  but  the  insect  bore  him  deadly  malice,  and  repaid  his 
benefits  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  He  leagued  himself 
with  his  political  libellers,  became  a  spy  and  a  calumniator, 
and,  on  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  one  of  the 
first  who  offered  his  services,  such  as  they  were,  to  that  poten- 
tate. As  to  Burnet's  assertion  touching  the  dogs,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  so  many  subsequent  writers,  lord  Dartmouth 
says,  '^  I  believe  his  reflection  upon  the  duke  for  the  care  of 
his  dogs  to  be  as  ill-grounded,  for  I  remember  a  stoiy,  which 
was  in  every  one's  mouth  at  that  time,  of  a  struggle  that 
happened  for  a  plank  between  sir  Charles  Scarborough  *  and 
the  duke's  dog  Mumper,  which  convinces  me  that  the  dogs 
were  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  (as  he  did,)  if  there  were 
any  more  on  board,  which  I  never  heard,  till  the  bishop's 
stoiy-book  was  published.'" 

'Echaid. 

'  Sir  Charles  Scarboroiigh  wm  one  of  the  royal  phyridaxu ;  he  soooeeded  in 
reaching  the  yacht,  but  he  was  almost  dead  with  cold  and  fiitigue  when  he  was 
taken  on  board.  The  captain,  sir  John  Berry,  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  means 
of  a  rope,  into  captain  Wybome's  boat. 

'  Letter  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  esq. — ^Notes  of  the  new  edition  of  Burnet^  yoL  iL 
p.  316.  Bumefs  third  assertion,  "  that  the  long-boat  went  off  with  few,  though 
she  might  have  carried  off  above  dghty  more  than  tihe  did,"  is  equally  enroneoos. 
Sir  James  Dick,  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who,  with  the  earls  of  Middle- 
ton,  the  hurd  of  Touch,  and  many  others,  were  in  her,  declares  that  she  was  so 
overloaded,  that  the  laird  of  Hopetoun,  the  earl  of  Roxburgh,  and  many  more 
oonsiderMl  it  safer  to  remain  in  the  sinking  ship  than  tu  expose  themselves  to 
the  same  hazard.  *'  If  the  rest,"  pursues  he,  **  had  not  thought  us  dead  men,  I 
am  sure  many  more  would  have  jumped  in  upon  us.    We  were  so  thronged,  we 
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The  duke  of  York  performed  the  rest  of  his  royage  in  the 
Happy  Betum^  and  landed  at  Leith  the  next  day,  Sunday,  May 
7th,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  '^  and  came  once  again/' 
says  lord  Peterborough,  *^  into  the  arms  of  his  incomparable 
duchess,  who  was  half  dead,  though  she  saw  him  ahve,  at  the 
fears  of  that  which,  though  it  was  now  past,  she  had  heard 
was  once  so  near/'  It  appears,  however,  from  the  following 
interesting  particulars,  which  were  recorded  from  her  own 
lips,  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  aware  of  the  peril  in  which 
her  husband  had  been  involved  till  informed  of  it  by  himself. 
''  The  duke,"  she  said,  "  though  almost  beside  himself  with 
grief  at  the  calamity  which  had  been  attended  with  the  loss 
of  so  many  Uves,  had,  nevertheless,  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  prevent  any  of  his  followers  firom  preceding  him  to 
Holyrood-abbey,  lest  the  news  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the 
Gloucester  should  be  told  too  suddenly  to  her,  so  as  to  alarm 
and  agitate  her,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  danger- 
ous results  in  her  present  situation.  The  approach  of  the 
httle  fleet  had,  of  course,  been  observed  &om  the  heights 
above  Edinburgh,  and  she  was  in  momentary  expectation  of 
his  arrival  He  hastened  to  her  instantly  on  landing,  but  to 
avoid  surprising  her,  made  his  equerry,  Mr.  Griffin,  enter 
first,  to  prepare  her  for  his  appearance.  The  duchess,  seeing 
that  gentleman  alone,  exclaimed  in  great  consternation, 
'  Where  is  the  duke?' — ' He  is  in  the  antechamber,  madam/ 
replied  Griffin.  The  next  moment  James  entered,  and  an- 
nounced his  own  airivaL*  Maiy  Beatrice  was  so  overpowered 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  peril  from  which  her  lord  had 
narrowly  escaped,  that  she  could  not  restrain  her  tears,  and 
for  years  afterwards  she  wept  and  shuddered  whenever  she 

bad  not  room  to  stoncL"  No  other  author  but  Burnet  oonld  have  contrived  to 
make  three  such  sweeping  misstatements  in  as  many  lines.  The  only  blame  that 
can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  James  on  this  occasion  was,  his  excesnve  anxiety 
for  the  preservation  of  a  box  of  papers  which,  in  spite  of  colonel  Legge's  re- 
monstrances, he  innsted  on  having  deposited  in  the  boat  before  he  oonld  be 
induced  to  enter  it  himself.  If  Burnet  had  been  aware  of  his  obstinacy  in  this 
respect,  he  might  have  censured  him  with  reason  for  giving  them  a  thought  at 
such  a  moment.  That  box,  in  all  probability,  contained  his  autograph  Memoirs, 
a  valuable  legacy  to  lustorians. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  Beatrice*  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  Secret  Archives 
of  France. 
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thought  of  it/''  The  greatest  rejoidngs,  aecompaiiied  by 
bonfires  aad  illuminations^  took  place  in  Edinburgh  on  acoGfimt 
of  his  royal  highnesses  escape^  and  several  spirited  popular 
songs  and  congratulatory  poems  were  published  on  the  occa- 
sion. In  some  of  these^  there  were  allusions  to  the  hopes 
which  the  situation  of  the  duchess  was  calculated  to  excite 
among  the  numerous  party  who  were  anxious  to  see  the  royal 
line  and  name  of  Stuart  continued  by  a  male  heir.  The  fol- 
lowing verse,  from  a  song  by  Mat.  Taubman,  called  York  and 
Albany,  contains  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  duchess : — 

'"Ibe  wandering  dove,  that  was  sent  fbrtii 

To  find  flome  landing  near. 
When  England's  ark  was  tost  on  floods 

Of  jealousy  and  fear, 
Betums  with  oUre-braneh  of  joy. 

To  set  the  nation  fiee 
From  whiggiah  rage,  that  would  destrpy 

Great  York  and  Albany." 

Great  persuasions  were  used  to  deter  Mary  Beatrice  from 
undertaking  a  journey  to  England  at  all  under  these  circom- 
stances^  and^  more  especially^  to  dissuade  her  from  a  sea 
voyage ;  bnt^  notwithstanding  the  terror  which  the  calamitous 
loss  of  nearly  two  hundred  lives  in  the  &tal  Gloucester 
had  excited  among  her  ladies^  she  declared  her  determination 
of  accompanying  her  lord*  who  wished  to  adhere  to  the 
original  plan  of  returning  to  England  by  sea.  She  would 
neither  consent  to  remam  in  Scotland  for  her  accouchement 
without  him^  nor  listen  to  any  arrangement  for  a  long  oyer- 
land  journey  by  herself.  '^  Whatever  dangers  he  might  be 
exposed  to/'  she  said,  ''  it  was  her  wish  to  shsxe  them ;  and 
that  she  should  esteem  herself  happier  in  danger  or  trouble 
with  ium,  than  in  ease  and  security  wiUiout  him.'' 

The  duke  of  York  took  a  solemn  leave  of  the  lords  of  his 
majesty's  council,  and  also  of  the  authorities  of  the  good 
town  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  12th  of  May,  a  few  days  after, 
be,  with  his  faithfrd  duchess  and  the  princess  Anne,  proceeded 
in  state  to  Leith,  and  embarked  in  the  Happy  Betum.  They 
were  attended  to  the  water's  edge  by  a  great  concourse  of 

*  MS.  Memorials  in  the  archives  of  France. 
*  MS.  Memorials  of  Maty  Beatrioe.    Jonmal  of  James  H. 
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people  of  all  degrees^  and  no  little  wonder  was  expressed  at 
the  courage  of  their  royal  highnesses  in  venturing  to  go  by 
sea,  after  the  duke's  recent  peril  and  narrow  escape  from  a 
watery  grave.  It  was  to  feunlitate  the  embarkation  of  the 
duchess  of  York,  whose  situation  rendered  James  very  sohci- 
tons  for  her  safety,  that  the  plan  of  the  accommodation-chair 
and  pulley,  now  so  general  for  ladies,  was  first  devised.^  In 
this  simple  machine,  which  she  described  minutely  to  her 
cloistered  friends  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  was  drawn  up 
the  side  of  the  vessel  and  carried  into  her  cabin.  Her  prin- 
cipal lady  in  waiting,  Penelope  countess  of  Peterborough, 
whose  nephew,  lord  O^Brien,  had  perished  in  the  Gloucester, 
was  so  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  voyage,  that  she 
begged  to  go  in  another  ship,  lest  she  should  infect  her  royal 
highnesB  with  her  fears,  and  agitate  her  with  her  tears  and 
cries.'  ''For  my  part,^^  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  relating 
these  particulars  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood  and  exile,  "  I 
feared  nothing.  I  saw  the  king,  and  I  seemed  to  have  power 
to  confront  eveiy  peril.  Aks  V*  added  she,  sighing,  "  I  often 
stand  self-condemned  before  Qod  for  my  want  of  love  and 
confidence  in  Him,  when  I  think  of  my  feelings  towards 
the  king,  my  husband.  He  was,^^  pursued  she,  "  the  most 
intrepid  of  men,  and  looked  on  danger  with  perfect  coolness, 
as  was  said  of  him  by  monsieur  le  prince  [de  Conde]  and 
M.  de  Torenne.'^' 

The  voyage  was  safely  performed.  On  the  26th  they 
arrived  at  the  buoy  in  the  gun-fleet,  of  which  their  nuyesties, 
who  were  at  Windsor,  being  informed  by  express,  they  came 
with  all  the  loyal  part  of  their  court  to  Putney,  where  they 
took  barge,  and  went  down  the  river  to  meet  and  welcome 
their  royal  highnesses.  At  Erith  the  joyftd  encounter  took 
place,  his  majesty's  barge  being  laid  alongside  the  aus- 
piciously-named vessel  in  which  the  royal  exiles  had  re- 
turned from  Scotland,  they  were  received  on  board  amidst 
the  thimders  of  the  artillery,  and  the  joyful  gratulations  with 
which  the  duke  was  greeted  by  his  royal  brother  and  all 
present,  in  consequence  of  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from 

^  MS.  Memoriak,  ChaiUot  collection.  *  Ibid.  '  IbicL 
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his  recent  peril  at  sea.  The  king  also  expressed  his  love  and 
esteem  for  the  duchess^  whom  he  had  always  greatly  regarded, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  considered  her  worthy  of  more 
sympathy  than  her  lord.  He  knew  how  much  she  had  suffered 
by  her  residence  in  a  northern  climate,  and  honoured  her 
for  her  conjugal  devotion,  as  well  as  for  her  conjugal  patience 
under  some  grievances,  which  were  too  well  known  to  the  whole 
court.  The  royal  brothers,  with  their  consorts,  proceeded  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  on  their  pleasant  homeward  progress  up  the 
Thames  to  Whitehall,  where  they  landed  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowded  shores,  having  been  saluted  all  the  way 
up  the  river  by  the  ships  in  the  roads  and  the  guns  from  the 
Tower.  They  proceeded  next  to  Arlington-house,  in  the  park, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  the  earl  and  countess  with  a 
magnificent  banquet.  The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  with 
many  worthy  citizens,  came  the  same  day  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations  to  their  royal  highnesses  on  their  happy  return. 
In  the  evening,  the  city  blazed  with  illuminations  and  bon- 
fires, the  bells  rang,  and  all  the  tokens  of  popular  rejoicing 
were  expressed.^  These  rejoicings  were  echoed  in  Edinburgh 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  received  in  ''the  good  town,'*  of  which  the  following 
traces  have  recently  been  discovered  among  the  Exchequer- 
records,  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  esq : — 

«*  Ftaid  to  Robert  Kennedy,  102.  sterling,  for  two  bonfires,  29th  of  May  and 
Ist  of  June*  upon  the  newes  of  their  ro^  highness*  saif  unJTeQ  at  London, 
More  44Z.  Scotd,  for  wine  and  glasses  as  within." 

Then  follow  the  vouchers  for  this  outlay,  from  which  we  find 
that  the  glasses  were  broken  by  the  loyal  topers,  and  that  the 
bonfires  were  kindled  in  the  abbey-dose  and  on  Arthur's-seat, 
the  grandest  station  for  such  a  beacon  of  joy  that  the  three 
realms  could  boast.  The  first  thing  that  occupied  Jameses 
attention  after  his  return  to  England,  was  the  condition  of 
the  widows  of  the  officers  and  seamen  who  had  perished  in 
the  wreck  of  the  Gloucester.  To  those  of  the  common  sea- 
men he  ordered  eleven  months'  pay  to  be  disbursed,  and  that 
the  officers'  widows  should  be  pensioned  as  if  their  husbands 

'  Historical  Memoirs  of  James^  Duke  of  York  and  Albany.  Joomal  of  James. 
Echard. 
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liad  died  in  battle^  besides  presenting  eadi  with  a  donation  from 
his  private  property ;  which  was  received^  says  a  contemporary 
biographer,  '*  by  the  poor  women  with  many  thanks  and  re- 
iterated prayers  for  his  royal  highnesses  long  life,  health,  and 
prosperity/'  * 

James  and  his  consort  were  now  established  in  their  own 
royal  home  at  St.  James's-palace  once  more,  and  their  pros- 
pects wore  a  flattering  brightness  for  a  time.  Maiy  Beatrice 
had  always  been  a  favourite  with  the  people,  to  which  her 
beauty  and  purity  of  conduct  contributed  not  a  little.  She 
was  now  only  four-and-twenty,  and  the  charms  of  early  youth 
had  ripened  into  matron  dignity  and  grace.  Her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  theatre  with  the  duke  drew  forth  the  most  rap- 
turous applause,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of  Otway 
and  Dryden,  in  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  play  that 
was  performed  on  that  occasion.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the 
lanreate  addressed  the  following  elegant  lines  to  her  royal 
highnefls  on  her  return: — 

"  When  &ctioa0  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 
The  queen  of  heanty  and  the  oonrt  of  love. 
The  Muses  drooped  with  their  forsaken  arts, 
And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  useless  darts  i 
Love  could  no  longer  after  Beanfy  stay. 
But  wandered  northward,  to  the  verge  of  day. 
But  now  the  illustrious  nymph,  returned  again. 
Brings  every  gnuse  triumphant  in  her  train ; 
The  wandering  Nereids,  Uiough  they  raised  no  storm. 
Followed  her  passage  to  behold  her  form : 
Far  from  her  side  flew  Faction,  Strifte,  and  Pride, 
And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 
Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set. 
But  this  one  mighty  sun  hath  dearod  the  debt; 
For  her  the  weeping  heavens  became  serene. 
For  her  the  ground  is  dad  in  cheerfHil  green ; 
For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing. 
And  Nature  has  for  her  delayed  the  spring. 
The  Muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  lays, 
And  Love  restored,  his  andent  realm  surveyi^ 
Bccalls  our  beauties,  and  revives  our  plays; 
His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again, 
And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign. 
But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit. 
Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit. 
Pleasing,  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam, 
The  people's  wonder,  and  the  poefs  theme. 


1  Memoirs  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany. 
L  2 
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The  manifestation  of  popular  fitvour  with  which  the  royal 
exiles  were  greeted  on  their  return  to  England,  was  only  like 
a  burst  of  sunshine  through  dark  clouds  when  the  thunder 
growls  ominously  in  the  distance.  The  exdusioniBtB  were 
defeated  but  not  conquered.  They  were  outnumbered,  but 
they  continued  to  wage  their  war  with  the  base  weapons  of 
libels  and  poUtical  squibs.  Hitherto  the  duchess  had  been 
spared  from  open  attacks,  though  more  than  one  oblique 
shaft  had  been  aimed  in  her  direction;  but  now  her  situ- 
ation was  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  a  £sJse  accusation.  As 
her  last  child  had  been  a  boy,  it  was  confidently  hoped  by  the 
Yorkists  that  she  would  bring  the  duke  a  son.  The  Orange 
party,  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  these  sanguine  anticipations 
being  realized,  circulated  malicious  reports  that  a  plot  was  in 
preparation  to  deprive  the  Protestant  heiress  to  the  crown  of 
her  place  in  the  succession,  by  the  imposition  of  a  spurious 
child.  In  Scodand,  these  injurious  rumours  were  indignantiy 
noticed  by  a  now  forgotten  lyrist  of  that  period  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  stanzas,  with  which  he  concludes  a  series  of 
mythological  compliments  to  "  York^s  lovely  duchess  :"— 

"  See»  led  by  her  great  adnuial,  she  ii  oome, 
Laden  with  such  a  blessing  home 
As  doth  sarmoont  our  joy, 
And  with  a  hvppj  omen  spMks  the  princely  boy 
Heftven  grant  him  live. 
Oar  wonted  peace  and  glory  to  retrieve ; 

And  by  a  jost  renown, 
Within  its  lawful  centre  fix  the  crown. 
Then  smile,  Great  Britain's  genius,  onoe  agiun. 
And  music's  danghter's  lofty  numbers  sing ; 
And  eveiy  beauteous  nymph  aid  loyal  swain 
Their  gratefol  tribute  bring. 
And  only  impious  men 
That  happy  birth  contemn." 

Mary  Beatrice  felt,  however,  more  than  usual  apprehension 
as  her  hour  drew  nigh,  and  entreated  king  Charles  to  pennit 
her  to  have  the  comfort  and  support  of  her  mother's  presence. 
The  king,  oyer  indulgent  to  his  £Edr  sister-in-law,  not  only 
acceded  to  her  wish,  but  wrote  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  acquainting  her  with  her  daughter's  de- 
sire for  her  company,  and  inviting  her  to  his  court  The 
duchess  of  Modena  being  then  in  Flanders^  came  in  great 
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hBste,  to  avoid  all  troublesoixie  ceremonies  which  might  create 
delay.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  was  in  London, 
than  the  party  that  had  formed  a  base  confederacy  to  stigma- 
tize the  birth  of  the  infant,  in  case  it  proved  to  be  a  prince, 
endeavoured  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  circulating 
a  report  that  the  duchess  of  Modena  only  came  to  fiunlitate 
the  popish  design  of  introdudng  a  boy  to  supplant  the  female 
heirs  of  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  the  duchess  of  York  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter  ;^  thus  imputing  to  the  duchess  of  Modena 
the  absurd  intention  of  depriving  her  own  grandchild  of  the 
dignity  of  a  princess  of  Great  Britain^  and  the  nett  place  in 
the  regal  succession  after  her  two  elder  sisters,  for  the  sake  of 
substituting  a  boy,  whom  they  pretended  she  had  brought 
from  Holland  for  that  purpose.'  So  early  was  the  determi- 
nation betrayed  of  impugning  any  male  issue  that  might  be 
bom  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  by  the 
faction  which,  six  years  afterwards,  succeeded  in  some  degree 
in  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  their  second  son.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  circumstances  favoured  the  projected  calumny, 
for  Mary  Beatrice,  who  did  not  expect  her  accouchement  till 
the  end  of  August,  was  unexpectedly  brought  to  bed  on  the 
15th  of  that  month,  only  three  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
duchess  of  Modena.  The  infant  was  bom  before  the  wit- 
nesses whose  presence  was  deemed  necessary  could  be  sum- 
moned ;  but  as  it  proved  a  girl,  nothing  more  was  said  about 
the  Dutch  boy.  Great  rejoicings  w^re  made  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  safety  of  the  duchess,'  of  which  the  following  amusing  do- 

^  Leti  Teatro  Britetrmca,  torn,  il  p.  666,  pnbHshed  in  16S4.  *  IbicL 

'  The  Town-ODOncfl  Becord^bo(A  has  the  Mowing  entry  connected  with  this 
event :—  "  21gt  day  of  August,  1682. 

'"The  oonncil  have  app(nnted  a  solemnity  this  day,  in  testimony  of  the  great 
joy  and  aatisfiustion  that  the  neighhoors  and  inhabitanto  within  this  dty,  and 
othem  his  m^est/s  lieges  therein  residing,  ought  to  have  for  the  great  blessing 
all  his  majesty's  good  sulrjects  have,  through  God  Almighty  his  gift,  of  an  addi- 
tion of  ain  danghtor  of  his  royal  highness  to  the  royal  fiunUy.  Therefiire  the 
eoancQ  appoints  a  proclamation  to  go  through  the  city  by  beat  of  drum,  ordaining 
an  the  inhabitants  tlierein  to  put  on  bonfires  this  day  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
ringing  of  the  bells,  in  testification  of  their  joy  and  great  satisfaction  for  the 
great  blessing  Qod  Ahnighty  has  bestowed  on  the  royal  family,  and  the  happiness 
the  whole  subjects  in  his  majesty's  dominions  enjoy  by  the  foresaid  addition  to 
the  royal  fktnily*  Ilk  person  that  Ikils  to  put  on  bonfires  shall  pay  a  penalty  of 
20^  Scots."  The  accounts  of  Magnus  Prince,  the  city  treasurer,  show  that  the 
bonfires  oost  the  good  town  ZZl.  2$,  Soots. 
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cumenty  lately  discovered  among  the  Exchequer^records^  of 
Scotland^  is  one  of  the  vestiges : — 

«'  Att  Edinborgh,  22  Aogast^  1682. 

*'Beoeaiied  from  sir  Williain  Sharp,  his  nugestie'g  cash-keeper,  the  sum  of  five 
pound  starlin,  and  that  for  the  honfirev  sett  up  in  the  Ablne-dosB  and  on  Arthur 
Seat,  on  the  aoootmt  of  her  rojall  highnes  bang  saifly  brooght  to  bed.  I  i^ 
reoeaaed  by  me,  "  Bobbbt  KxHirsDT.'' 

"  Alsoe  reoeaned  for  wyne  and  glasses  spent  at  the  said  bonfyre,  the  smn  of 
three  pound  starlin.    I  say  reoeaned  by  me,  "  Robxbt  Kshhxdt." 

The  appearance  of  a  comet  the  day  of  the  infants  burth, 
was  supposed  to  prognosticate  a  great  and  glorious  destiny  for 
the  little  princess^  who  was  baptized,  by  Henry  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  by  the  names  of  Charlotte  Maria.  Her 
sponsors  were  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  the  countesses  of 
Clarendon  and  Arundel.  The  maternal  joy  of  Mary  Beatrice 
was  as  usual  doomed  to  be  succeeded  by  maternal  grief.  The 
babe,  whose  birth  had  been  so  eagerly  anticipated,  after  an 
ephemeral  existence  of  about  eight  weeks,  died  suddenly  in  a 
convulsion  fit.  It  was  interred  in  the  vault  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  The  prince  of  Orange  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle, 
the  duke  of  York,  expressive  of  his  sympathy,  which,  however 
deceitful,  appears  to  have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  bereaved 
parent,  unless  James  uses  the  following  expressions  in  bitter 
sarcasm,  well  aware  as  he  was  of  William's  treacherous  prac- 
tices against  him.     He  says, — 

"  I  had  yoors  of  tiie  23rd  at  Newmarket*  before  I  came  thenoe,  bat  oodd  not 
answer  it  sooner  than  now.  I  see  by  it  yon  were  sensibly  touched  with  the  loss 
I  had  of  my  little  daughter,  which  is  bat  what  I  had  reason  to  eipeet  from  yoo» 
that  are  ao  concerned  at  all  that  happens  to  me."* 

The  following  spring  James  endeavoured  to  enliven  the 
drooping  spirits  of  his  duchess,  by  taking  her  and  his  daughter 
Anne  to  visit  the  university  of  Oxford.  They  came  from 
Windsor,  May  10th,  1683,  and  were  met  by  the  earl  of 
Abingdon  and  two  hundred  of  the  county  gentry,  who  escorted 
them  to  Eastgate,  where  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  who  presented  the  duke  with  a  pair  of  gold-firinged 
gloves,  and  the  duchess  and  the  lady  Anne  with  a  dosen  pairs 
of  ladies'  long  gloves,  richly  embroidered  and  fiinged.     At 

'  By  Alexander  Maodonald,  esq^  to  whose  coortesy  I  ww  indebted  for  tha 
iranacript. 

*  Dahymple's  Appendix.    Thedateof  James's  letter  is  Oct  24^  1682. 
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Chiist-cfaurch  they  were  welcomed  by  the  earl  of  Clancarty, 
who  recited  a  congratulatory  poem  in  honour  of  their  visit.  ^ 
Mary  Beatrice^  being  laudably  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  her  time^  rose  so  early  on  the  foUowing  morning,  that  by 
six  o'clock  she  was  abroad,  and  visited  Merton  college.  From 
thence,  accompanied  by  her  lord,  she  went  over  Oriel  and 
Corpus  Christi.^  In  the  afternoon  she  walked  in  the  physic 
garden,  and  went  in  state  to  Magdalen  college,  where  Dr. 
John  Younger,  fellow  of  that  society,  addressed  an  oration  to 
her  in  Italian,  at  which  her  royal  highness  was  so  well  pleased, 
that  by  her  influence  and  fistvour  he  afterwards  obtained  a 
prebendship  of  Canterbury.'  After  seeing  Wadham,  St.  John's, 
and  New  college,  the  royal  party  went  out  of  town  in  the 
evening  to  visit  lord  Clarendon,  at  Combury.  Mary  Beatrice 
returned  to  Oxford,  with  her  consort  and  the  princess  Anne, 
on  Monday,  May  21st,  about  ten  in  the  morning.  At  three 
they  went  to  the  schools  and  libraries,  and  from  thence  to  the 
theatre,  where,  after  a  short  address  from  the  vice-chancellor, 
the  orator  spoke  in  Latin  to  the  duke,  and  in  English  to  the 
duchess  and  the  lady  Anne.  They  were  entertained  with  two 
heroic  English  poems  by  Mr.  Creech  of  Wadham,  recited  by 
him ;  and  a  pastoral,  in  dialogue,  composed  by  Dr.  Aldrich. 
Th^i  the  duke,  the  duchess,  and  lady  Anne  were  conducted 
to  the  laboratory,  and  saw  Tradescant's  rarities,  presented  by 
E.  Ashmole.  The  duchess  and  lady  Anne  were  shown  several 
experiments  in  the  vaults,  and  were  then  led  to  the  middle 
chamber^  and  placed  at  a  sumptuous  banquet.  That  done, 
they  visited  Jesus,  Exeter,  Lincoln,  and  Brazennose.  The 
next  day,  a  convocation  was  held,  when  several  of  the  duke's 
attendants,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  lord  Churchill,  &c.,  were  made 
doctors  of  civil  iaws  !^ 

In  the  afternoon,  the  vice-chancellor  and  other  doctors 
went  to  take  their  leave  of  them,  at  which  time  the  vice-chan- 
cellor did,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  present  to  the  duke 

>  White  Kennef  8  MS.  Diary ;  British  Miueom. 

White  Kennef  8  MS.  Diary.    Ant  k-Wood,  Farti  Oxoniennt. 

Ibid.,  Sfunnel  Parker.  *  White  Kennef  s  MS.  Diaiy. 
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the  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  the  Universily  of  Oxford,  with 
the  plates  thereunto  belonging;  to  the  duchess  the  said  plates 
by  themselves,  and  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire; 
and  a  fair  Enghsh  Bible  to  the  lady  Anne ;  all  which  books 
were  richly  bound.  ^ 

The  court  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  St.  JamesVpalaoe  was 
always  magnificent,  and  far  more  orderly  than  that  at  White- 
hall. Gregorio  Leti,  the  historiographer  to  Chailes  IL,  gives 
the  following  list  of  the  English  ladies,  of  whom  her  house- 
hold was  composed  in  the  year  1683:'  '' Penelope  Obrien, 
countess  of  Peterborough,  speaks  French  well,  salary  1600 
crowns/'  This  lady  had  been  with  her  ever  sinoe  her  mar- 
riage. ''Susanna  Armine,  lady  BeUasys;''  the  reader  will 
remember  that  this  lady  had  been  honourably  wooed  by  the 
duke  of  York  for  his  wife.  He  had  vindicated  her  character 
by  making  her  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  duchess,  who 
never  expressed  the  sbghtest  jealousy  of  her.  The  countess 
of  Rosconunon  was  another  of  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber. 
Her  six  maids  of  honour  were  Frances  Walsingham,  Catharine 
Eraser,  Anne  Killigrew,  Anne  Kinggmill,  Catharine  Walters, 
and  Catharine  Sedley, — ^the  last,  with  a  salary  of  800  crowns : 
she  was  an  object  of  great  uneasiness  to  her  royal  highness, 
on  account  of  her  ilhcit  tie  with  the  duke.  Lady  Harrison 
held  the  office  of  mother  of  the  maids:  lady  Jones  was 
chamber-keeper.  Her  bedchamber  women  were  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Dawson,  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  Anne  Hyde, 
duchess  of  York,  with  a  salary  of  600  crowns;  lady  Bromley, 
ditto;  lady  Wentworth;  lady  Bouivhier;  and  lady  Turner. 
The  household  of  Mary  Beatrice  had  much  higher  salaries 
than  those  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  queen  Catharine;  but 
the  duke's  economy  enabled  his  consort  to  be  generous,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  her  ladies  had  any  perquisites. 

Early  in  the  year  1684  the  duke  of  York  was  reinstated  in 
his  post  of  lord  admiral,  on  which  occasion  the  first  Jacobite 
song  was  written  and  set  to  music;  it  was  entitled — 

1  Wood,  FmU,  azmo  1683. 
'  Muy  Beatrice  hud  ibur  Italian  ladies :  madame  de  MootecneaU  and  her 
daughter,  madame  Molza.  and  Pelegrina  Turinie,  in  her  household. 
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"  TdB  BOTXL  AdXIIUX. 

**  L«t  TituB^  and  Fteti^ce'  star  up  a  otnnmotion, 

Their  pIottiDg  and  Bwearlng  shall  prosper  no  more, 
Now  gaOioit  old  Jamie  commands  on  the  ocean. 

And  mighty  Charles  kaept  them  m  awo  on  the  shoxe. 

Jamie  the  yalanti,  the  champion  royal  f 

His  own  and  the  monarchy's  rivid  withstood; 

The  hane  and  the  terror  of  those,  the  disloyal. 

Who  slew  his  lored  iUiher,  and  thirit  for  his  hlood. 

Yoift  the  great  adminl, — ocean's  defender. 

The  joy  of  oar  navy,  the  dread  of  its  foes ; 
The  lawful  successor, — what  upstart  pretender 

Shall  dai-e,  in  ovr  isle,  the  tme  heir  to  oppose? 

Jamie,  w1k>  quelled  the  proud  fbe  (fti  the  ocean, 
And  rode  the  sole  conqueror  over  the  main ; 

To  this  gallant  hero  let  all  pay  devotion. 
For  England  her  admiral  sees  him  agfdn." 

Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked  with  a  sudden  akrming  ill- 
ness in  the  latter  end  of  May  the  same  year,  in  the  absence 
of  her  lord,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  king  to  attend  a 
council  at  Windsor.  As  soon  as  the  duke  heard  of  her  in- 
disposition he  hastened  to  her,  but  the  danger  was  over  by  the 
time  he  arrived.  In  a  letter,  dated  May  30th,  James  relates 
the  symptoms  of  her  malady  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  adding, 
"  But  now,  God  be  thanked,  she  is  quite  well  of  that,  and  firee 
from  a  feverish  distemper  which  came  with  it,  and  I  hope  will 
be  well  enough  to  go  to  Windsor  by  the  end  of  next  week.^'* 
After  spending  about  three  weeks  with  the  court  at  Windsor, 
the  dnke  and  duchess  of  York  returned  for  a  few  days  to  their 
own  psdaoe  at  St,  James's.  Up  to  that  period,  the  friendly 
relations  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  step-daughter  the 
princess  Anne,  who  had  now  been  married  several  months  to 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  had  not  been  iuterrupted.  Evi- 
dence of  the  regard  which  subsisted  between  them  at  this 
time  appears  in  the  following  casual  communication,  in  a 
letter  from  James  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  26th, 
1684  :  "  The  duchess  intends  for  Tunbridge  on  Monday.  My 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Denmark,  designs  to  go  there  also, 
to  keep  her  company,  but  not  to  take  the  waters.''^ 

^  Titos  Oates,  the  iuTentor  of  the  popish  plot. 

'  Patience  Ward,  the  fhnatic  alderman.  '  Dairymple's  Appendix. 

*  Dairymple's  Appendix,  voL  ii.  p.  60. 
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A  season  of  peace  and  national  prosperity  had  succeeded 
the  crisis  of  the  Bye-house  plot.  The  duke  of  York  appeared 
firmly  planted  beside  the  throne^  and  his  influence  guided  the 
helm  of  state;  but  his  knowledge  of  business  and  love  of 
economy  suited  not  the  views  of  the  corrupt  and  selfish  states- 
men of  whom  his  brother's  cabinet  was  composed.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1685  a  secret  cabal  was  formed  against 
him^  of  which  the  leading  members  were  the  earls  of  Sunder- 
land and  Halifax^  lord  Grodolphin^  and  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  driving  him  and  his  consort  into  exile  ;^  but  before  their 
plans  were  matured,  the  unexpected  death  of  the  sovereign 
placed  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown  in  a  position  to  make 
them  tremble.  **  They  were  trying  to  send  us  into  banish- 
ment again/^  says  Mary  Beatrice,  '^just  before  we  became 
king  and  queen  of  England.^' ^  This  event  occarred  on 
February  the  6ih,  1685. 

^  Life  of  James  II.     Lingard.    Maekintoih. 
'  MS.  Memoiials  in  the  archivos  of  France. 
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MART  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUBSN- CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


U«iy  Beatrice  queen  of  Eng1and-~Her  grief  for  the  death  of  Charles  II. — Popa- 
kffity  of  king  James — Reforms  at  coort — ^Negotiations  for  her  brother's 
marriage — 111  health  and  nnhappiDeas  of  the  queen — Her  dislike  to  rouge — 
Cafcharinfl  Sedley — Queen's  jealousy — Her  migesty's  splendid  regalia— Anec- 
dotes  of  the  coronation — King  and  queen  go  in  state  to  mass — Monmouth's 
rebellion — False  aspersion  on  the  queen — Sedley  created  countess  of  Dor- 
diester — ^Anger  of  the  queen — She  takes  to  her  chamber— Passionate  scene 
with  the  king — ^Lady  Dorchester  banished  from  court — Embassy  to  Rome — 
Queen  visits  the  camp  at  Hounslow — Her  displeasure  against  lord  Rochester 
— ^Her  dislike  of  fkther  Petre — ^Death  of  the  duchess  of  Modena— Grief  of 
the  queen — She  goes  to  Bath  with  the  king — His  attentions  to  her — His 
plgrhnage  to  St.  Winifbed's  well — Warned  of  the  treachery  of  the  prince  of 
Orange — Queen's  pregnancy — Public  thanksgivings — Ii\jurious  reports — 
Beduation  of  liberty  of  conscience — ^The  king  and  William  Penn — Father 
Petre  and  the  queen — ^Princess  Anne's  hatred  to  the  queen — Her  secret 
machinations  against  her — Outward  civility — Queen's  suddrai  illness. 

Maby  Beatrice  iras  an  attendant  on  the  death-bed  of  her 

royal  brother-in-law,  Charles  II.,  and  the  only  person  in  that 

room  to  whom  qneen  Catharine  ventured  to  speak  a  word  in 

confidence  on  his  spiritual  affairs.'     No  one  lamented  more 

sincerely  for  the  fettal  termination   of  the  illness  of  that 

monarch,  although  it  was  an  event  that  elevated  her  consort 

and  herself  to  a  throne.     '^  The  queen  that  now  is/'  writes  an 

eye-witness  of  the  last  moments  of  Charles  II.,  **  was  a  most 

passionate   mourner,  and   so   tender-hearted,  as  to  think  a 

crown  dearly  bought  with  the  loss  of  such  a  brother.''^    Maiy 

Beatrice  herself,  when  alluding  to  her  feelings  on  this  occasion 

long  years  afterwards,  said,  **  I  confess  that  I  took  no  pleasure 

in  the  envied  name  of  a  queen.     I  was  so  greatly  afiSicted  for 

^  See  the  biography  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  voL  v.  p.  669. 
'  Letter  to  the  rev.  Francis  Roper,  in  sir  Henry  EUis's  Letters,  first  Series, 
YoL  iiL  p.  337. 
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the  death  of  king  Charles,  that  I  dared  not  give  firee  vent  to 
my  grief,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy  or  grimace. 
I  had  loved  him  very  dearly,  and  with  reason,  for  he  was  very 
amiable,  and  had  shown  me  much  kindness/'^ 

The  same  moment  that  certified  the  fact  that  Charles  II. 
had  ceased  to  breathe,  saw  every  knee  bent  in  homage  to  the 
calumniated  duke  of  York,  while  every  voice  united  in  crying, 
'^  God  save  king  James  11/'  The  crown  had  taken  away  all 
defects,  and  he  was  instantaneously  beset  on  every  side  with 
compliments  and  congratulations.  Exhausted  with  grief  and 
watching,  beholding  in  the  lifeless  form  before  him  a  solemn 
lesson  on  the  jfrailty  of  earthly  grandeur,  and  sickening,  per- 
haps, at  the  shameless  adulation  of  the  time-serving  courtiers,, 
the  new  sovereign  withdrew  to  his  closet,  to  commune  with 
his  own  heart  in  silence.  After  a  brief  pause,  James  met  his 
council,  and  was  recognised  as  the  lawful  monarch  of  the 
realm  without  a  dissentient  voice.  He  expressed  his  pfts- 
sionate  sorrow  for  his  brother's  death,  and  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  governing  by  the  established  laws,  and  supporting  the 
church  of  England.  "  I  have  often,*'  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
^'  ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation,  and  will  go  as  ftr 
as  any  man  in  preserving  its  just  privil^es.'"  This  declara- 
tion was  received  with  unanimous  applause.  He  was  inune- 
diately  proclaimed  at  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  and  afterwards  in 
the  city,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.*     Evelyn, 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  the  Idngdom  of  Fnmoe: 
ChaiUot  coHeGtioii.  '  Journal  of  James  II.     Echard.     Lingard,  &c. 

^  All  the  former  ^wimnaify^  seemed  to  he  faryotten  amidBi  the  loud  aeehai»* 
tious  of  his  people  on  his  aoceasion  to  the  throne.-WeUwood's  Memoirs,  p.  164. 
"  I  was  present/' -says  the  celebrated  nonconformist  minister,  Edmond  Calamy, 
"  upon  the  spot  at  the  proclaiming  king  James  at  the  upper  end  of  Wood-«tMet 
in  Cheapinde,  which  is  one  of  thoee  places  where  proclamation  is  DsnaUy  made 
upon  such  occasions,  and  my  head  ached  at  the  acclamations  made  on  that  occa- 
sion, which,  as  fiir  as  I  coold  observe,  were  very  g^eneraL  And  it  is  to  me  good 
evidence  that  all  the  histories  that  &11  into  onr  hands  are  to  he  read  with  ca«- 
tlon.  to  obncrve  that  bishop  Burnet  positively  affinns  that  few  tears  were  shed 
for  the  former  [Charles  II.],  nor  were  there  any  shouts  of  joy  for  the  present 
king  [James  II.] ;  whereas  I,  who  was  at  that  "tisie  aetaaHy  pfesent^  can  bear 
witness  to  the  contrary.  The  biiihop,  indeed,  who  was  thenal)road,  might  easily 
be  misinformed;  but  methinks  he  should  not  have  been  so  positive  in  a  matter 
of  that  nature  when  he  was  at  a  distance." — An  Historioal  Aooount  of  My  own 
Lifo,  with  some  Beflectaons  on  the  Times  I  have  lived  in ;  by  Edmund  Calamy, 
DJ>.|  voL  i.  pp.  116, 117. 
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who  assisted  at  this  ceremony^  returned  with  the  state  officers 
and  the  heralds  to  Whitehall,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
presence  of  the  new  king  and  queen,  tells  us,  that  'Hhe 
king,  tired  out  as  he  was  with  grief  and  fatigue,  had  been 
compelled,  meantime,  to  take  a  little  repose  on  his  bed,  but 
was  now  risen,  and  in  his  undress/'  The  queen  was  still  in 
bed ;  but  the  deputation  being  introduoed  into  her  apartment, 
— queens  had  neither  rest  nor  privacy  allowed  them  in  those 
days  of  royal  slavery, — "  she  put  forth  her  hand,  seeming  to 
be  much  afflicted,'^  as  I  believe  she  was,  pursues  Evelyn, 
'^  having  deported  herself  so  decently  upon  all  occasions  since 
she  came  into  England,  which  made  her  universally  beloved/'^ 
The  following  Sunday  their  migesties  went  publicly  to  mass 
m  the  queen^s  chapel  in  St.  JamesVpaXace,  leaving  the  chapel^ 
royal  at  Whitehall  for  the  use  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Protestant  portion  of  their  household.  That 
Sunday  almost  every  pulpit  in  the  metropoUs  echoed  with  the 
praises  of  the  new  sovereign,  and  with  prayers  that  he  and 
his  consort  might  enjoy  a  long  and  happy  reign.  The  first 
few  days  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  their  majesties 
were  chiefly  occupied  in  receiving  the  compliments  and  condo- 
lences of  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe. 
Mary  Beatrice  received  and  entertained  her  court,  seated 
under  a  mourning  canopy  of  state,  with  a  black  foot-doth.* 
She  performed  her  part  with  the  grace  and  dignity  that  were 
natural  to  her,  but  she  took  no  pleasure  in  her  new  honours ; 
she  was  a  childless  mother,  and  though  she  was  only  seven 
and-twenty,  her  enemies  began  to  insinuate  the  improbability 
of  her  bringing  heirs  to  the  throne.  James  had  four  illegi- 
timate children  by  Arabella  Churchill,  and  two  by  his  present 
imstress,  Catharine  Sedley.  His  majesty,  however,  being 
bent  on  effectii^  a  moral  reform  in  his  court,  persuaded  Mrs. 
Sedley  to  absent  herself,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  those  who 
had  feared  that  she  would  act  the  same  part  in  the  reign  of 
James,  as  the  duchess  of  Cleveland  had  done  in  that  of 
Charles  II. 

ICing  James  was  a  person  of  better  intentions  than  his  bro- 
*  Evelyn's  Diary,  voL  u.  •  Ibid. 
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ther.  He  expressed  pablidy  his  abhorrence  of  drinkiiig  and 
sweaiing.  "  On  Sunday  last/'  writes  a  contemporary^  "  the 
king^  going  to  mass^  told  his  attendants  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  since  his  declaring  against  the  disorder  of  the 
household^  some  had  the  impudence  to  appear  drunk  in  the 
queen's  presence.  "lis  thought  he  reflected  on  the  duke  of 
A.;  but  he  advised  them  at  their  peril  to  observe  his  orders^ 
which  he  would  see  obeyed/' '  James  also  discouraged  the 
practice  of  duellings  whibh  was  one  of  the  prevailing  sins  of 
the  age^  and  had  caused  several  frightful  tragedies  in  his 
broth^s  court :  among  other  things^  he  said,  "  I  know  a  man 
who  has  fought  nine  duels,  and  yet  is  a  veiy  coward,  hav- 
ing manifestly  shown  himself  so  during  an  engagement  at 
sea."^  The  king  attended  closely  to  business,  and  a  great 
change  for  the  better  appeared  in  the  manners  of  the  cour- 
tiers: profane  and  licentious  speeches  were  no  longer  t(de- 
Tated. 

The  first  use  Mary  Beatrice  made  of  her  new  power  and 
dignity  as  queen  of  England,  was  an  attempt  to  compel  her 
brother,  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  had  perversely  remained  a 
bachelor  till  he  was  five-and-twenty,  to  enter  the  holy  pale  of 
wedlock  with  a  consort  of  her  providing.  The  young  lady 
whom  she  was  desirous  of  making  duchess  of  Modena  was 
mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  one  of  the  greatest  haresses  in 
France,  nearly  related  to  themselves  also,  for  her  mother  was 
one  of  the  fair  Mandni  sisters.  Perhaps  the  duke  of 
Modena  disliked  the  connexion,  or  preferred  choosing  a  wife 
for  himself,  for  he  coldly  dedined  the  aUiance.  Mary 
Beatrice,  who  appears  to  have  taken  an  infinity  of  pains  in 
gaining  the  consent  of  the  lady  and  of  the  king  of  France, 
under  the  idea  that  she  was  rendering  her  brotiier  a  great 
service,  attributed  his  refusal  to  the  evil  counsels  of  his 
prime-minister  and  favourite,  prince  Cesar,  a  kinsman  of  their 
family.  The  records  in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Eiram'^ 
ghres  de  France  connected  with  this  business,  prove  that  she 
behaved  with  petulance  towards  her  brother  and  his  mimster. 
''  In  her  letter  of  the  26th  of  February,  there  are  marks  of 

'Letters  of  the  Herbert  famUy.  'Ibid. 
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great  anger  on  the  part  of  the  queen  of  England  against  prince 
Cesar,"  observes  onr  authority;^  "  and  she  seems  disposed  to 
carry  matters  witih  a  high  hand^  as  she  says  he  is  the  cause  of 
preventing  the  marriage  she  has  proposed,  for  which  marriage 
she  testifies  the  most  ardent  wish/'  In  another  letter, 
written  by  her  on  the  5th  of  March,  she  manifests  the  same 
disposition.  ''The  king,  her  husband,  has  told  the  abbe 
Rizzini^  that  of  all  the  matches  that  lisA  been  proposed  for 
the  duke,  that  with  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon  was  the  most 
advantageous  for  him,  and  that  he  thought  he  ought  not  to 
hesitate  any  longer  about  acceptii^  it,  since  the  king  of 
France  had  expressed  a  wish  for  it,  and  it  was  the  only 
means  by  which  he  could  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  graces 
of  that  prince ;  and  that,  for  the  future,  he  must  not  reckon 
on  the  good  offices  either  of  the  queen  or  himself,  unless  he 
resolved  to  follow  their  advice/' 

Maiy  Beatrice,  suspecting  that  prince  Cesar  had  suppressed 
her  former  letters  to  the  duke,  her  brother,  wrote  a  passionate 
letter  to  the  duke  complaining  of  his  conduct,  which,  she  said, 
''she  entirely  attributed  to  that  person;  and  that,  if  he  did 
not  alter  his  determination,  and  consent  to  this  advantageous 
match  which  she  had  proposed  for  him,  she  should  be  com- 
pelled to  add  her  resentment  to  that  of  the  king  of  France/' 
In  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.  she  positively  declared  "  that  she 
never  would  desist  from  this  design  till  she  had  brought  it  to 
pass,  the  king  of  England  and  she  having  set  their  hearts  upon 
it ;  and  that  it  could  not  fail  of  being  accomplished,  provided 
Louis  continued  in  the  same  mind.  Nevertheless,"  added 
she,  "I  see  plainly  that  prince  Cesar  will  not  allow  the 
duke  of  Modena  to  marry,  that  he  may  retain  his  influence 
over  him,  and  continue  to  govern  him  as  he  has  hitherto  done/' 
She  begged  that  Louis  would  communicate  with  her  privately 
on  this  matter,  as  she  did  not  wish  to  discuss  it  with  his  am- 
bassador Barillon.  The  duke  of  Modena  wrote  to  his  sister, 
"  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  coming  to  England,  to  explain 
to  her  in  person  the  reasons  that  prevented  him  fix>m  accepting 

'^  Ixiedited  MS.  in  tlio  Archiyes  des  Affiures  Etrang^res  de  France.  Communi- 
cated  bj  inonsiear  Damont. 
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her  proposition/^  When  she  had  r^ul  this  letter,  she  ex- 
daimed,  with  great  vehemence^  ^^  Unless  he  has  vowed  himself 
a  monk,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  many; 
and  if  he  does  marry,  why  should  he  not  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  I  have  made  to  him  ?^'  She  wrote  again  to  Louis, 
telling  him  she  was  inclined  to  ask  the  king,  her  husband,  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Modena,  representing  to  him 
how  wrong  he  was  to  demur  giving  his  hand  where  she  had 
advised  as  the  most  advantageous  marriage  he  could  make^ 
since  it  would  wholly  reinstate  him  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
king  of  France,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance;  therefore 
he  ought  to  consider  it  as  the  greatest  good  she  could  pro- 
cure for  him,'^  observing  '^that  she  considered  prince  Cesar 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  false  steps  the  duke  her  brother 
had  taken,  and  that  if  she  could  only  get  the  duke  to  come  to 
England,  she  had  every  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  induce 
him  to  enter  into  this  alliance ;  only  she  much  doubted  that 
prince  Cesar  would  never  permit  him  to  come,  lest  such  a 
journey  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  design  of  oontinaii^  to 
govern  the  duke  and  country  of  Modena  as  tyrannically  as  he 
had  hitherto  done;  so  that  she  foresees  he  will  prevent  it, 
and  she  is  quite  sure  that  he  has  suppressed  most  of  the  letters 
that  she  has  written  to  her  brother/''^  The  dangerous  position 
of  the  duke  of  Modena's  affairs,  in  consequence  of  his  task 
quarrel  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  pains  Mary  Beatrice  had 
taken  to  effect  a  reconciliation  by  means  of  the  proposed 
marriage  between  him  and  mademoiselle  de  Bouillon,  cannot 
excuse  the  imperioos  maimer  in  which  she  attempted  to  over- 
rule his  reluctance.  Little  had  she  learned  of  the  combative 
nature  of  mankind  during  her  twelve  years  of  matrimony.  It 
seems  that  James  allowed  her  to  say  what  she  pleased  in  any 
matter  of  dispute,  but  acted  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
In  many  respects,  he  had  acted  much  wiser  and  better  if  he 
had  followed  her  advice.  She  was  greatly  opposed  to  his 
allowing  father  Petre  any  share  in  his  councils;  she  disliked 

^  Documents  in  the  ArcliiveB  det  Affiuies  Etrang^raB,  hj  fiiYoor  of  M.  Gviaot. 
The  duke  of  Modena  resisted  the  dictation  of  his  royal  sister,  and  took  a  oonfiait 
of  his  own  selection,  Maigaretta  Farneae,  daughter  of  Banned  11^  dnke  of 
Panna.-*y Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates. 
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the  man,  and  perceived  that  he  would  lead  her  royal  husband 
into  unpopular  courses. 

Of  a  &r  more  courteous  character  than  her  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Modena^  her  brother^  was  the  letter  which 
Marj  Beatrice  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange^  in  reply  to  the 
congratulations  he  had  addressed  to  her  by  his  ambassador : 

"Whitehall,  March  16, 1686. 

"  The  fines  yon  sent  me  by  Mr.  Overke  [Overkirk],  and  the  oompliments  he 
made  me  from  yon,  were  ao  obliging,  that  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  half 
enoogh  for  it ;  but  I  hope  yon  believe  that  all  the  marks  you  give  me  of  your 
friendship  are  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  so  must  denre  the  oontinuanoe  of 
it,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  always  deserve  from  you ;  for  nothing  can  ever  alter 
me  from  being,  with  all  sincerity,  and  without  compliments,       «  Tours  truly, 

"M.  B.** 

"  Pray  follow  my  example,  and  write  to  me  without  any  ceremony,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  minded  between  such  friends  as  we  are."' 

Though  all  things  wore  a  smiUng  aspect  at  the  beginning 
of  her  consort's  reign^  the  fickle  multitude  eTindng  the  en- 
thnsiastic  loyalty  which  is  generally  manifested  towards  a  new 
soverdgn,  Mary  Beatrice  was  neither  well  in  body  nor  tranquil 
in  mind.  '^The  health  of  the  queen  of  England/'  writes 
BariUon  to  Louis  XIY.^  '^  is  not  in  a  good  state ;  those  who 
are  about  her  person  beUeve  that  she  will  not  live  long.  Her 
malady  is  a  species  of  inflammation  on  the  chest,  with  violent 
attacks  of  colic^  which  frequently  return.  She  beUeves  herself 
in  danger.'^'  In  another  letter  his  excellency  speaks  of  her 
majesty  hairing  become  very  thin  and  pale.  Up  to  that  period, 
Maiy  Beatrice  had  never  used  art  to  heighten  her  complexion. 
She  had  a  great  objection  to  rouge,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  but  £N>m  a  religious  scruple.  It  was,  however,  the 
fashion  for  the  ladies  of  her  court  to  paint,  and  the  king  told 
her  he  wished  her  to  do  the  same,  more  out  of  complaisance, 
probably,  to  the  opinion  of  others,  than  because  he  imagined 
that  artificial  opaque  tints  of  red  could  harmonize  better  with 
the  classic  dignity  of  her  features  than  her  own  pure  marble- 
like  complexion.  The  queen,  willing  to  please  her  lord  at 
any  rate,  at  length  complied  with  the  fashion,  by  putting  on 
rouge.     Father  Seraphin,  a  Capuchin  friar  of  great  sanctity, 

*  Dabrymple's  Appendix,  116.  Copied  from  the  original  in  king  William's 
box,  at  Kensington-palace.  s  Deepatchea  in  Fox's  Appendix. 
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seemed  sniprised  when  he  saw  her  thus ;  and  in  reply  to  her 
remark  about  the  paleness  that  seemed  to  render  it  neoeasary, 
Uuntly  exclaimed,  "  Madame,  I  would  rather  see  your  majesty 
yellow,  or  even  green,  than  rouged/'  This  being  in  tiie 
presence  of  the  king^  the  queen  was  infinitely  amused  at  the 
unoourtier-like  sincerity  of  the  old  ecclesiastic,  and  could  ne^er 
think  of  his  rejoinder  without  laughing.^  The  cause  that 
robbed  the  cheek  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  of  bloom, 
preyed  on  her  spirits,  and  occasionally  ruffled  the  equanimity 
of  her  temper,  was  her  inability  to  induce  him  to  dismiss  his 
audacious  paramour,  Catharine  Sedley,  from  her  household* 
This  woman,  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  aspired  to 
become  a  recc^ised  state  mistress,  and  to  enjoy  the  Kke 
power  she  had  seen  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  exerdse  in 
the  late  reign.  Unfortunately,  those  who  called  themselves 
James's  best  friends,  the  earl  of  Rochester  for  instance,  and 
other  gentlemen  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  blind  zeal  for 
Bomanism,  which  they  attributed  to  the  influence  of  his  con- 
sort, thought  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  that  influence  were 
counterbalanced  by  the  fesdnations  of  her  rival.  Catharine 
Sedley  piqued  herself  on  being  "  a  good  Protestant,''  which 
goodness  conristed  not,  in  her  'case,  in  the  purity  and  hoUnese 
of  life  enjoined  by  the  reformed  religion,  but  in  hostility  to 
that  of  Rome,  and  she  was  accustomed  to  amuse  James  witii 
the  most  cutting  raillery  on  the  ceremonies  and  dogmas  of  his 
&ith.  It  was  devoutly  hoped  by  Rochester,  Clarendon,  and 
others,  that  her  powers  of  ridicule  would,  in  time,  destroy  hia 
majesty's  unpopular  veneration  for  the  ohurch  of  Rome,  and 

^  MS.  MemorialB  of  Maiy  of  Modena. 
*  Catharipe  Sedley  was  the  daughter  of  the  witty  and  profligate  gentleiiian* 
anthor,  air  Charles  Sedley :  she  had  heen  mistress  to  James  II.  ftn*  iiome  time 
previous  to  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  She  was  very  plain,  exeepting  a  statdy 
figmn :  she  had  a  talent  for  repartee,  coarse  enough  to  he  called  wit  in  thoaa 
days.  She  insisted  on  the  reward  for  her  vile  course  of  life,  which  was  granted 
Iqt  James,  who  made  her  haroneas  of  DarUngton  and  connteas  of  Dorahester,  hot 
only  for  life.  The  most  respectable  trait  in  her  father's  eharaoter  was  hia  indigo 
nation,  as  a  gentleman,  at  tUs  disgraceful  advancement  of  his  on^  child.  Henoe 
that  well-known  Ibe  of  Dr.  Johnson, — 

''And  Sedley  cursed  the  finm  that  pleased  a  kuig." 
Her  dangfater*  by  the  king,  named  Sheffield  duke  of  Bndringham. 
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ihegr  rerj  improperly  eaoouniged  him  in  his  imprincipled  vio* 
latiim  of  his  oonjugal  duties.^ 

The  qneen^  whan  she  learned  that  her  rivftl  wm  supported 
by  the  king's  brothers-in-law^  treated  them  and  their  ladies 
with  the  disdain  which  such  condnot  was  calculated  to  excite 
in  her  bosom.  This  was  in  turn  resented  and  revenged  in 
yarious  ways,  and  the  result  was,  that  Sunderland,  who  was 
politically  opposed  to  the  earl  of  Rochester,  and  affected  to 
pay  great  court  to  the  queen,  worked  his  way  into  a  pre- 
ponderance of  power  in  the  cabinet,  not  through  her  &your^ 
fiur  she  always  distrusted  him,  but  in  eonaequenee  of  her  hos-r 
tility  to  the  allies  of  Catharine  Sedley.'  Sad  indeed  it  is 
whoi  the  virtuous  affections  of  a  pure  and  sensitive  heart  are 
rendered  instrumental  to  the  selfish  interest  of  0Qld>  calculat- 
ing politicBaas.  Yet  the  jealouc^  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  not 
the  coarse  feeling  that  belongs  to  vulgar-minded  women. 
Long  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  when  she  alluded  to  her 
affectioii  for  bin,  she  once  adverted  to  her  wrongs  in  these 
words :  *'  I  will  not  say  that  he  had  no  other  attachment  or 
passion.  The  king  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  crown  to  his 
ftith,  but  had  no  power  to  bauish  a  mistress.  I  said  to  him 
ono^  '  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  you  would,  for  the  sake  of  one 
passion,  loss  the  merit  of  all  your  sacrifices?'^^  On  another 
occasion  her  majes^  confessed  that  she  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  so  fiur  transpodrted  by  her  indignant  feelings,  as  to  say 
to  the  Idngy  ^^  Qive  her  my  dower,  make  her  queen  of  Eng- 
land, but  let  me  never  see  her  more  1^'  Mary  Beatrice  con- 
adeied,  however,  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  in 
spealring  thus  to  her  lord.'  The  remonstrances  of  the  priests 
and  the  Catkoho  lords,  who  made  common  cause  with  her 
majesty,  induced  James  to  esipunge  Mrs.  Sedley's  name  from 
the  list  of  the  ladies  of  his  injured  ccMisorf  s  household,  and 
he  made  a  strong  effort  to  break  the  disgraceful  tie  by  enjoin- 
ing her  departure  firom  the  court.  Such  intimacies  are  much 
easier  contracted  than  broken,  as  all  princes  find  to  their  cost. 
Catharine  left  town  for  a  little  while,  but  retained  her  apart* 

>  Mactiiitosh.     Liogaid.  *  Ibid. 

*  MB.  HeuDorialB  of  Mfu*y  tieatrioe.  by  a  aUtov  of  CluuUot 
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ments  at  WMtehall;  the  result  will  be  shown  anon.  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  James  really  preferred  a  coarse- 
minded^  unchaste^  ngly  woman  to  his  virtuous,  loving,  and 
beautiftd  wife.  The  empire  of  Catharine  Sedley  was  that  of 
habit,  maintained  by  violence  and  efi&ontery.  She  was  the 
mother,  at  that  time,  of  a  grown  up  daughter,  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  earl  of  Annesley.  There  are  many  proofe, 
notwithstanding  his  infideUties,  that  James  r^arded  his  con- 
sort with  feehngs  of  respect,  amounting  to  veneration.  His 
admiration  for  her  personal  charms  is  testified  by  the  device 
he  chose  for  the  reverse  of  her  coronation  medal,  in  which  her 
graceful  figure,  clothed  in  flowing  draperies,  is  seated  on  a 
rock  in  the  attitude  of  a  Britannia,  with  an  inscription  fiK>m 
^neas's  address  to  Venus,  o  dba  cekte. 

The  proclamations  were  issued  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen,  to  take  place  April  23rd,  being  St.  Oeorge's- 
day.  Circulars  were  on  this  occasion  issued  to  the  peeresses 
to  attend  in  scarlet  robes  and  coronets  on  the  que^i  at 
that  ceremonial.  One  of  the  Scotch  judges,  sir  John  Lauder 
of  Fountainhall,  makes  a  singular  observation  in  his  diary  on 
the  intimation  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  to  be  crowned :  ^' What 
the  coronation  of  the  que^i  imports,  is  doubted  if  it  will  make 
her  regent  after  his  death.  A  massy  crown  of  gold  is  making 
for  her.^'  No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  in  England, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Aime  of  Denmark,  since  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  great  iuterest  was  excited  at  the  expectation  <^ 
Mary  of  Modena  taking  her  proper  place  in  this  imposing 
spectacle,  which  her  great  beauty  and  majestic  figure  were 
eminently  calculated  to  adorn.  So  many  ancient  claims  were 
revived  for  the  performance  of  various  services,  which,  in  the 
olden  times,  were  required  of  the  manorial  nobihty  of  England 
by  the  sovereign,  but  which  had  in  later  years  fallen  into  disuse, 
that  a  court  was  empowered  to  sit  at  Westminster  ibr  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  them  previous  to  the  coronation.  This  courtf 
was  opened  on  the  30th  of  March.  Many  of  these  claims 
being  founded  on  oral  tradition,  were  judged  obsolete.^     The 

'  Among  some  of  the  corioos  observances  ooimected  with  the  costoms  of 
regality  in  the  olden  time  on  such  occagjana^  may  he  reckoned  the  daim  of  the 
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lord  of  the  manor  of  fiardolf^  in  Addington,  Surrey,  claimed 
to  find  a  man  to  make  a  dish  of  grout '  for  their  majesties' 
table^  and  therefore  prayed  that  the  king's  master-cook  might 
perform  that  service,  which  was  granted.  The  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Fyngrith,  Essex,  claimed  to  be  chamberlain  to  the 
queen  for  that  day,  and  to  have  the  queen^s  bed  and  furni- 
ture, basons,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  ofSce,  and  to  have  a  derk 
in  the  exchequer  to  demand  and  receive  the  queen^s  gold.^ 
This  claim  was  disallowed,  because  not  made  out  as  r^arded 
the  moveables;  as  for  the  ancient  immunity  of  the  queen- 
gold,  or  awrum  reffina,  it  was  never  either  claimed  or  receiyed 
by  Mary  Beatrice. 

King  James,  with  his  usual  r^ard  to  economy,  curtailed 
some  of  the  expensive  details  connected  with  his  inauguration^ 
especially  the  cavalcade  from  the  Tower,  by  which  he  effected 
a  retrenchment  of  upwards  of  60,000/.  In  consequence  of 
the  plunder  of  the  crown-jewels  by  the  roundheads  during 
the  civil  war,  every  article  of  the  queen's  regalia  had  to  be 
supplied  out  of  the  fund  voted  for  the  coronation  in  this 
reign.  No  parsimony,  however,  was  shown  by  James  in 
regard  to  the  circlet,  crown,  and  other  regal  ornaments  that 
were  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  his  consort,  for  they  appear 
to  have  been  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  The  price  of  the 
diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems  with  which  her  imperial 
diadem  was  set,  amounted  to  100,658/.  sterling,  according  to 
Evelyn,  who  saw  the  bills,  attested  by  the  goldsmith  and 
jeweller  who  set  them.  When  completed,  however,  it  was 
valued  at  111,900/.' 

lord  of  the  manor  of  Lyston,  in  Essex,  to  make  wafers  for  the  king  and  qneen, 
to  serve  them  np  at  their  table,  and  to  have  all  the  in«trmnents  of  silver  and 
metal,  with  aU  the  linen  used  on  this  occasion,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  of  which  these  dainty  little  cakes  were  compounded,  and  linnff  for 
himself  and  three  men.  This  daim  was  allowed,  the  composition  and  baking 
of  the  wafers  were  performed  by  deputy,  chosen  from  among  the  household,  and 
fbe  fees  compounded  far  dOl. — British  Chronologist. 

'  This  diah  was  that  &r-&med  regal  potage,  or  delicate  white  soup,  known  hj 
the  name  of  '  dillegront'  at  the  coronation-banquets  of  the  Norman  and  Plan- 
tagenet  sovereigns.  '  Britash  Chronologist. 

'  This  very  elegant  crown,  or  a  fao-aimUe  of  it  in  shape  and  design,  is  shown 
among  her  miyesty  queen  Victoria's  regalia  in  the  Tower,  as  the  crown  with 
whkh  sahsequent  queens-consort  have  been  crowned. 
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The  oonmation  was  in  fhe  Easter  week.  King  James^  (m 
the  Maimdy-Thnrsday  previous^  performed  in  person  the 
ancient  ceremonial  observance  of  the  aorereigns  of  England^ 
by  washing  the  feet  of  fifty-two  poor  men^  according  to  the 
nmnber  of  his  own  years^  and  touched  several  for  the  '  king's 
evil/  The  night  before  the  coronation,  the  queen  slept  at 
St.  James's-palace,  her  former  abode  when  duchess  of  York, 
and  always  preferred  by  her  to  the  royal  palace  of  WhitehalL 
The  next  morning,  having  performed  her  devotions  there,  she 
was  attired  by  her  ladies  of  the  beddiamber,  assisted  by  her 
women,  in  her  royal  robes  of  purple  velvet,  furred  with 
ermine,  and  looped  with  ropes  and  tasseb  of  pearls;  her  kirtle 
being  of  rich  white  and  silver  brocade,  ornamented  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  with  a  stomadier  very  elaborately  set 
with  jewels.  On  her  head  was  a  cap  of  purple  velvet,  turned 
up  with  ermine,  powdered  with  gems,  and  a  circlet  of  gold 
very  richly  adorned  with  huge  diunonds,  curiously  set,  a  row 
of  pearls  round  the  upper  edge.  She  thrai  went  privately  in 
her  chair  to  Whitdiall,  and  thence  through  Privy-gardeas 
into  Channel-row,  and  across  New  Palace-jraid  to  Westminster- 
hall,  where  the  court  of  wards  had  been  fitted  up  for  her 
majesty  to  repose  herself  in  witii  her  ladies,  while  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  procession  was  set  in  order  in  the  hall.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  king  entered  Westminster-hall,  her  majesty, 
attended  by  her  l(»d  chamberlain,  and  her  other  officoa  and 
ladies,  left  the  court  of  wards  by  a  private  door  at  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  hall,  and  went  to  her  chair  of  state  under 
her  canopy  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  and  stood  before  it 
until  the  king  was  seated.  The  seats  of  the  royal  pair  were 
und^  8q>arate  canopies,  that  of  the  queen  being  somewhat 
lower  and  smaller  than  that  of  the  king,  but  both  Exceedingly 
rich.'  After  the  regalia  had  been  delivered  to  the  king,  and 
placed,  with  ceremonies  too  elaborate  to  recapitulate  here^ 
on  the  table  at  which  their  majesties  were  to  dine  that  day^ 
the  said  table  being  covered  with  a  large  fine  carpet  of  Turkey 
or  Persian  work,  the  queen's  crown,  sceptre,  and  the  ivory 
rod  with  the  dove  were,  in  like  manner,  delivered  and  placed 
*  Sandford's  Book  of  the  CoroDation. 
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on  the  table  before  her  majesty  at  tiie  kmg^s  left  hand^  and 
were  distributed  by  the  lord  great^chamberkin  to  the  noble- 
men appointed  to  cany  them. 

The  queen's  procession^  headed  by  her  yice-chamberlain^ 
Mr.  Robert  Strickland^  preceded  that  of  the  king  in  the 
following  order :  The  earl  of  Dorset^  caitying  the  ivory  rod^ 
the  earl  of  Rutland  the  sceptre^  and  the  duke  of  Beaufort  the 
crown.  After  them  followed  the  queen  herself^  supported  by 
the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester^  under  a  rich  canopy 
canied  by  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque-ports.  Her  train 
was  borne  by  the  young  duchess  of  Norfolk^  assisted  by  font 
daughters  of  earls ;  viz.  lady  Jane  Noel^  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Gainsborough;  lady  Anne  Herbert^  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke ;  lady  Anne  Spencer^  daught^  of  the  earl  of  Sun- 
derland ;  and  lady  Essex  Roberts.  The  countess  of  Peterbo- 
rough^ groom  of  the  stole  as  she  was  called^  with  two  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  and  Frances  countess  of 
Bantry,  with  Miss  E.  Bromley  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  her 
majesty's  bedchamber  women,  were  in  dose  attendance  on  her 
person.  The  king's  procession,  in  which  the  venerable  sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale  walked,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  as  Gkuier  king- 
of-arma,  followed  in  solemn  state.  Their  majesties  walked  in 
this  order  from  Westminster-hall,  through  New  Palace-yard, 
into  King-street,  and  so  through  the  great  Sanctuary  to  the 
wtet  door  of  the  abbey,  the  passage  being  railed  in  on  both 
sides,  £rom  the  north  door  of  the  hall  to  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  guarded  by  his  majesty's  guards,  horse  and  foot.  Two 
breadths  of  blue  doth  were  spread  fot  their  majesties  to  walk 
on,  all  the  way  from  the  stone  steps  in  the  hall  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps  in  the  abbey  choir,  amounting  in  aQ  to  1220  yards. 

The  andent  picturesque  custom  of  strewing  flowers  before 
the  royal  procession  being  revived  on  this  occasion,  was  per- 
fiirmed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Dowle,  hereditary  herb-woman  to  the 
king,  assisted  by  six  young  ladies,  all  wearing  hoods,  as  repi^- 
mateA  in  the  plate  illustrative  of  the  flower-strewing  in  Sand- 
ford's  Book  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice. 
The  herb-atrewen  appear  there  in  the  full-dress  costume  of 
the  period, — deep  pointed  bodices,  with  open  robes,  looped 
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back  to  show  rich  petticoats.  They  wear  long  gloves^  and 
very  deep  ruffles^  falling  from  the  elbows  nearly  to  the  wrists. 
Baskets,  containing  two  bushels  of  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
each,  were  carried — ^no  light  burden  for  the  fair  strewers, — 
two  women  to  every  basket,  and  nine  basketsful  were  strewn. 
As  it  was  Aprils  we  may  presume  that  violets,  primroses, 
cowstips,  pansies,  blue-beUs,  and  jonquils,  with  stores  of  sweet- 
briar  sprigs,  and  other  herbs  of  grace,  formed  the  staple 
commodity,  over  which  the  gold-broidered  slippers  of  the 
queen  and  her  noble  attendants  trod  daintiiy  on  that  proud 
day,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  hall  to  the  western  entrance 
of  the  abbey,  the  drums  beating  a  march,  the  trumpets 
sounding  kvets,  and  the  choir  singing,  all  the  way  to  the 
church,  the  well-known  anthem  conmiencing  "  O  Lord,  grant 
the  king  a  long  life,^^  &c.  Both  James  and  his  consort  were 
greeted  with  reiterated  acclamations  from  the  crowded  spec- 
tators, who  forgot,  at  least  for  one  day,  all  differ^ices  of  creeds 
in  the  deUght  occasioned  by  the  royal  pageant.  The  people 
were,  indeed,  prepared  to  look  upon  the  queen  with  pleasure, 
for  she  had  hallowed  the  day  of  her  consecration  with  a  deed 
of  tender  and  munificent  chsurity,  by  releasing  all  the  prisoners 
who  were  in  gaol  for  small  debts,  taking  the  payment  upon 
herself  of  all  sums  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  Eighty  prisoners 
were  dischaiged  from  Newgate  alone,  through  the  gracious 
compassion  of  Mary  Beatrice,  which  was  extended  to  aU  the 
small  debtors  in  confinement  throughout  the  realm.'  Hundreds 
and  thousands,  therefore,  had  reason  to  remember  that  anni- 
versary, and  to  bless  her  name  when,  of  all  the  glories  of 
royalty  that  surrounded  her  that  day,  nothing  remained  to 
her  but  the  empty  name  of  queen,  and  the  sweet  recoUection 
that  she  had  caused  many  to  rejoice  in  her  joy,  by  doing  good 
when  she  had  it  in  her  power. 

When  the  queen  reached  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  she 
left  her  canopy  and  its  supporters,  and,  preceded  by  her  vioe^ 
chamberlain  and  regalia  bearers,  and  followed  by  her  ladies 
in  attendance,  ascended  the  steps  of  the  raised  platform,  or 
theatre,  betwe^i  her  two  bishops ;  and  so  going  to  the  chair 
>  Historic  OlwerreB,  by  or  John  Lander  of  FoontainhalL 
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of  state  prepared  for  hex,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ncrarium, 
she  stood  beside  it  to  await  the  king's  coming.^  It  has  been 
said,  that  this  royal  ceremonial  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  presence  of  a  qneen,  whose  graceful  figure  and  majestic 
carriage  were  so  well  fitted  to  adorn  the  external  pomp  with 
which  royalty  is  surrounded  on  such  an  occasion.  Sandford's 
prints  of  this  coronation  represent  Mary  Beatrice  with  her  hair 
dressed  very  low,  a  style  that  well  became  her  classic  outline, 
and  with  a  profusion  of  long  ringlets  fidhng  on  either  side  her 
fiice,  and  floating  on  her  bosom.  Another  oontemporaiy 
quaintly  observes,  ''the  jewels  she  had  on  were  reckoned 
worth  a  million,  which  made  her  shine  like  an  angel.'' ' 
While  she  stood  by  her  chair  of  state,  the  Westminster 
scholars  greeted  her  with  shouts  of  Vivat  regina  Maria  !  a 
compliment  never  paid  before  to  any  but  a  sovereign.  This 
salutation,  or  short  prayer  as  it  is  termed,  they  continued 
to  reiterate  till  the  arrival  of  the  king,  to  whom  they  knelt, 
saluting  him  in  like  manner  by  shouting  Vwat  rex!  as  he 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  choir  to  the  theatre.  At  the  recog- 
nition, the  people  signified  their  willingness  and  joy  with  loud 
acclamations  of  ''  Gk)d  save  king  James !"  After  the  offer- 
ing of  the  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  had  been  made  by  the  king; 
the  queen  was  brought  up  from  her  seat  to  the  altar  to  per- 
form the  like  ceremony,  her  regalia  being  borne  before  her. 
Mary  Beatrice  joined  in  the  service  of  the  church  of  England, 
not  only  without  hesitation,  but  with  edifying  piety.  Indeed, 
the  devout  behaviour  of  the  queen,  and  the  earnestness  with 
which  she  made  her  responses,  were  generally  noticed.'  The 
bishop  of  London  had  presented  her  with  a  small  book  of  the 
prayers  which  were  appointed  to  be  used  on  that  occasion, 
and  she  read  from  it  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  atten- 
tion during  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.^  Mazy  Beatrice  pro- 
bably felt  at  that  moment,  that  the  differences  between  Chris- 
tian churches  were  not  great  enough  to  prevent  those  who 
agreed  in  the  truths  of  Scripture  from  uniting  together  in  an 
act  of  prayer.     The  sermon  was  preached  by  Turner,  bishop 

^  Sandford.  '  Fountunh&ll'B  Historic  Observes. 

*  PatricVs  Diary.  ^  MS.  ftom  tbe  fiunily  papers  of  George  lY. 
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of  "Ely,  at  half-past  one.  The  services  of  anointiiig^  crown- 
ing, investing,  and  enthroning  the  king,  and  the  hcmiage 
fixnn  bishops  and  peers,  were  performed  before  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  queen  took  place,  she  having  remained  seated  in 
her  chair  of  state  on  the  south  side  of  the  area,  a  spectatress 
of  the  inauguration  of  her  royal  lord,  till  the  last  verse  of  the 
anthem,  "  His  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  for  ever,  and 
his  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven,'^  had  been  sung,  followed 
by  flourish  of  trumpets,  beat  of  drum,  and  the  shouts  of 
'^  QoA  save  the  king  I''  from  those  who  were  so  soon  to  trans- 
fer  their  oaths  of  allegiance  and  shouts  of  gratulation  to 
another.  King  James  had  bestowed  much  care  on  his  ooii- 
sorf  s  regalia,  but  none  on  his  own.  The  crown  had  been 
made  for  Charles  II.,  whose  phrenological  organization  was 
broadly  and  powerfully  developed;  consequently  it  veas  too 
wide  in  the  drclet,  and  not  lofty  enough  in  the  arch,  to  fit 
James  II.,  for  the  heads  of  the  royal  brothers  were  as  unlike 
as  their  characters.  When  Sancroft  placed  this  diadem  on 
James's  head,  it  tottered.  Henry  Sidney  put  forth  his  hand 
and  kept  it  fix>m  fidhng,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "  This  is  not 
the  first  time,  your  majesty,  that  my  family  has  supported 
the  crown/'' — a  briUiant  bon-moi  if  it  had  been  based  \m 
fiicts,  but  a  Tain  boast  fi*om  a  member  of  a  republican  family^ 
and  who,  at  the  very  time  he  was  complimenting  himself  for 
this  small  crown  service,  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  coire- 
spondence  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  throne  of  his  unsuspecting  sovereign.*  It  is  well 
known  that  this  trifling  incident,  which  a  little  foresight  on 
the  part  of  James  might  have  prevented,  was  regarded  by  the 
superstition  of  many  present  as  an  evil  omen.  Few  are 
aware  that  the  drcumstanoe  was  noted  with  dismay  by  the 
anxious  queen,  who  was,  of  course,  the  most  deeply  interested 
person  there.  She  mentioned  it  herself,  many  years  after 
the  Revolution,  in  these  words,  "  There  was  a  presage  that 
struck  us,  and  every  one  who  observed  it.  They  could  not 
make  the  crown  keep  firm  on  the  king's  head ;  it  appeared 

>BQmet    Echard. 
*  8c6  hiB  kttert  in  Blenoowe's  Sidney  ConeBpoDdetiOe. 
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always  on  the  point  of  faUing^  and  it  required  some  care  to 

hold  it  steady/'* 

When  the  ceremony  of  anointing  the  queen  took  place, 

the  duchess  of  Norfolk  took  off  her  rich  cap  of  state,  and  the 

archbishop  pronounced  the  prayer  as  she  knelt  before  him, 

and  poured  the  oil  on  her  head  in  the  form  of  a  cross.     Th« 

ladies  then  opened  the  bosom  of  her  majesty's  dress,  and  he 

anointed  her  on  the  breast  with  the  same  ceremonies.     The 

duchess  of  Norfolk  dried  the  phice  where  the  oil  had  been 

poured  with  fine  cotton  wool,  and  placed  a  fine  linen  coif  on 

her  majesty's  head.     Then  the  archbishop  put  the  coronation 

ring,  set  with  a  fair  ruby,  and  sixteen  smaller  ones  round  the 

hoop,  on  her  fourth  finger;  this  ring  Mary  Beatrice  wore 

to  her  dying  day,  and  nothing  could  erer  induce  her  to  part 

with  it.     When  Bancroft  placed  the  crown  on  her  head,  the 

cries  of  ''Long  live  the  queen  I"  resounded  through  the  abbey, 

and  were  many  times  redoubled  and  prolonged.     Then  all 

the  peeresses  put  on  their  coronets,  and  the  choir  sang  that 

appropriate  anthem  firom  the  46th  Psalm : — 

*<tfy  hetttt  fa  inditing  of  a  good  matter :  I  ipeak  of  the  thingt  I  have  made 
imfeo  the  ]d]«.    At  hfa  right  hand  ahaU  stand  the  qoBenp"  &c. 

While  this  anthem  was  being  sung,  her  majesty  rose,  and  was 
oondncted  to  her  throne,  which  was  placed  at  the  king's  left 
hand,  and  many  steps  lower  than  his.  She  made  a  Tury  low 
reverence  to  his  majesty>  as  she  passed  before  him  to  take 
her  seat  on  her  throne,  where  she  reposed  herself  till  the  end 
of  the  anthem,  while  tiie  peeresses,  which  was  an  unusual 
token  of  respect,  came  up  to  render  her  complimentary  marks 
of  homage.'  The  queen's  coronation-medals,  bearing  her  offi- 
ces, were  thrown  about  at  the  same  time.  In  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  difibrence  in  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  consort  from  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  subjects,  and  of  that  ohumh  of  which  James,  in  rirtue  of 
his  regal  office,  was  the  nominal  head  and  defender,  they  did 
not  receive  the  sacrament.  ''  At  the  coronation,"  says  bishop 
Patrick,  '^  I  observed  a  vast  difference  between  the  king's 

>  MS.  Kemoriafa  of  May  Beatrice,  by  a  liiter  of  CbaOlot,  in  the  h&tel  da 
Boahm,  Fteia.  '  Ibid. 
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behaviour  and  the  queen^s.  At  the  reading  of  the  litany^ 
they  both  came  to  kneel  before  the  altar;  and  she  ansvfered 
at  all  the  responses^  but  he  never  moved  his  lips.  She  ex- 
pressed great  devotion^  but  he  little  or  none^  often  looking 
about  as  unconcerned.  When  she  was  anointed  and  crowned, 
I  never  saw  greater  devotion  in  any  countenance :  the  motion 
of  her  body  and  hands  was  very  becoming,  and  she  an- 
swered "  Amen  '^  to  every  prayer  with  much  humility.  There 
was  not  the  least  sign  of  pleasure  or  transport,  but  dl  serious- 
ness and  composure  of  spirit.^' 

The  prayers  being  ended,  the  king  and  queen  descended 
from  their  thrones,  and  proceeded  in  state  to  St.  Edward's 
chapel,  where  they  dehvered  their  crowns  and  sceptres  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  they  were  placed  on  the 
altar  there.  Then  their  majesties  retired  each  into  a  separate 
retiring-room  or  traverse,  where  the  queen  reposed  herself  in 
hers,  till  his  majesty  was  revested  in  his  imperial  robes  of 
purple  velvet.  Then  coming  forth,  and  standing  before  the 
altar  there,  the  archbishop  placed  other  crowns  on  their  heads, 
with  caps  of  purple  velvet :  that  which  had  been  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  queen  was  of  exceeding  richness  and  elegance 
of  form.  During  the  recess,  Mary  Beatrice  departed  from  the 
solemn  rigour  of  royal  etiquette,  by  going  in  her  state  crown 
into  the  private  box,  where  the  princess  Anne  and  prince 
Greorge  of  Denmark  sat  incognito  to  see  the  ceremonial,  and 
chatted  aflfectionately  with  them  for  some  time.'  Her  majesty 
returned  from  St.  Edward's  chapel,  preceding  the  king,  hold- 
ing her  sceptre  with  the  cross  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  ivoiy 
rod  with  the  dove  in  her  left;  her  train  borne  as  before. 
Passing  through  the  choir,  she  was  again  received  under  her 
canopy  of  doth  of  gold  by  the  sixteen  barons  of  the  Cinque- 
ports  ;  and  thus,  guarded  on  either  side  by  the  band  of  gentle- 
men-pensioners, she  left  the  church,  followed  immediately  by 
king  James  in  his  regalia,  with  the  swords  of  state  borne  be- 

1  King's  libraiy  MS^  in  French,  praeented  hy  George  lY.  from  hk  fkmOj 
|Hq)en.-Becneil  de  PiioeB,  extracted  by  George  Angoste  Gargan,  p^  91.  It  ii 
entitled,  "Relation  du  Cooronnement  du  Boi  Jacques  II.  et  de  la  Reine."  The 
qneen  ia  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  the  whole  is  moat  interesting.  It  was  eri" 
dently  sent  for  the  information  of  the  royal  house  of  Hanover. 
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lore  him.  As  the  royal  procesedon  passed  firom  the  abhey  to 
Westminster-hall,  the  drams  and  trumpets  somided^  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  rent  the  air  with  acclamations, 
and  cries  of  ^^  Long  live  the  king  and  queen  1'^  Many  foun- 
tains played  with  jets  of  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
good  old  times.'  When  their  majesties  returned  to  Westmin- 
ster-hall, they  reposed  themsehres  in  their  separate  retiring- 
rooms  in  the  court  of  wards,  till  all  the  company  had  taken 
their  places  at  the  seven  tables,  which  were  hud  for  the  privi- 
l^ed  or  invited  guests  at  the  banquet.  Then  the  king,  pre- 
ceded by  his  great  state-officers,  made  his  entry,  with  his  crown 
on  his  head,  his  sceptre  and  orb  in  either  hand,  and  seated 
himself  in  his  chair  of  state  at  the  head  of  the  royal  table. 
Immediately  after,  the  queen,  wearing  her  crown,  and  bearing 
the  sceptre  and  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  her  train  borne  by 
her  ladies,  came  forth  from  her  retirement  in  the  court  of  wards, 
and  took  her  seat  in  her  chair  of  state  at  the  king's  left  hand. 
Most  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  observed  at  the  coronation- 
banquets  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Plantagenet  services  were 
revived  by  James  on  this  occasion.  The  lords  who  claimed 
the  office  of  sewers  that  day,  went  to  the  dresser  of  the  kitchen 
to  receive  the  dishes.  The  master  of  the  horse  officiated  as 
sergeant  of  the  silver-scullery,  and  went  in  person  to  the 
kitchen-bar  to  take  assay  of  the  king's  meat,  which  was 
thus  performed :  Having  called  for  a  dish  of  meat,  he  wiped 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  also  the  cover,  within  and  with- 
out, tasted  it,  covered  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  conveyed^to  the 
royal  table,  and  attended  by  a  procession  of  all  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  household,  including  the  earl-marshal  with  his  rod, 
the  lord  high-steward  with  his  white  staff;  the  lord  high-con- 
stable, with  his  constable's  staff,  rode  up  the  hall  on  horse- 
back, preceding  the  first  course.  Thirty-two  dishes  of  hot 
meat  were  brought  up  by  the  knights  of  the  Bath,  bareheaded, 
followed  by  a  supply  of  other  dishes  by  private  gentlemen. 
Then  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Addington  had  the  satisfaction 
of  placing  the  mess  of  dillegrout  before  their  majesties,  and 
was  afterwards  knighted  for  his  pains.' 

1  King's  library  MS.    Sandford's  Book  of  the  Caronation.  >  Ibid, 
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Dinner  bdng  placed  on  the  table  by  the  king  and  queen'a 
canren^  with  the  help  of  the  earl-sewers  and  their  aflsbtaata^ 
the  lord  great-ohamberlain,  with  his  majesty's  capbearers  and 
assistants,  went  to  the  king's  cupboard,  and  washed  befiwe  they 
presumed  to  tender  their  services  to  the  aoTereign.  Then  the 
lord  great-chamberlain,  preceded  by  the  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  assisted  by  the  cup-bearer  and  followed  by  the  <^cial8 
before  mentioned,  brought  up  the  great  bason  and  ewer  for 
his  majesty  to  wash.  At  the  queen's  washing,  water  was 
appointed  to  be  poured  on  her  majesty's  hands  by  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  her  cup-bearer,  and  the  earl  of  Bridgewater  was 
to  offer  her  the  towel;  but  she  only  used  a  wet  napkin,  which 
was  presented  to  her  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire  on  his  knee, 
Grace  was  then  said  by  the  dean  of  the  chapel-royal,  and 
their  majesties  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  banquet  consisted 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  dishes,  among  which  many  Scotch 
dainties,  appearing  for  the  first  time,  puszled  southern  gastro- 
nomes with  their  hard  names  and  novel  forms,  and  delisted 
the  northern  magnates,  by  testifying  their  majesties'  remem*- 
brance  oi  the  hosptalitiea  they  had  received  in  Scotland. 
Before  the  second  course,  air  Charles  Dymoke,  the  king's 
champion,  dad  in  one  of  the  king's  best  suits  of  white  armour, 
having  a  hehnet  on  his  head,  with  a  great  plume  of  feathers 
— ^white,  red,  and  blue,  mounted  on  a  fine  white  charger,  rode 
into  the  hall  preceded  by  trumpeters,  and  attended  by  his  two 
esquires  richly  dressed,  one  bearing  his  lance  erect,  the  other 
his  target,  the  earl-marshal  and  the  lord-constable,  both  ou 
horseback,  bringing  him  up  to  the  royal  table,  where  the 
herald-.at4urms  proclaimed  his  challenge,  and  the  diampioQ. 
flung  down  his  gauntlet, — not  entirely  a  needless  oereaiony, 
as  Monmouth  was  taking  measures  to  contest  the  crown* 
This  being  thrice  repeated,  and  no  objection  offered,  the 
champion  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the  king,  who  drank  to 
him  from  a  gilt  bowl,  and  then  sent  the  bowl  of  wine  with  its 
cover  to  him.  The  champion,  with  a  low  obeisance,  pledged 
his  majesty  again,  and  then,  having  performed  his  service, 
rode  out  of  the  hall,  taking  the  bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee« 
Dinner  being  ended  and  grace  said,  their  majesties  performed 
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their  ablutioaa  with  the  same  oeranoiiies  as  befive  dnmer; 
and  then  the  king  refoiiuiig  his  orb  and  soeptrej  the  qnafin 
her  aoepiro  and  ivory  rod  with  the  dove,  thejr  withdrew  with 
thdr  affioera  of  state,  their  trains  borne  as  brfore,  the  qneen^ 
attended  by  her  ladies^  into  the  court  of  wards,  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  having  delivered  their  regalia  to  the  dean 
of  Westminster  and  the  master  of  the  jewel«houae,  they  dfri 
ported  in  the  same  manner  as  they  came.^ 

In  the  days  of  her  enle  and  sorrowful  widowhood,  Mary 
Beatrice  declared  "  that  she  had  never  taken  any  pleasure  in 
the  envied  name  of  a  queen ;"  yet  she  sometimes  qpoke  of  the 
glcHries  of  her  coronation,  and  descanted  with  true  feminine 
delight  on  the  magnificence  of  the  regalia  that  had  been  pre- 
pared tog  her.  "  My  dress  and  royal  mantle,'^  said  she,  "  were 
cofvered  with  precious  stones,  and  it  took  all  the  jewels  that 
aU  the  goldsmiths  of  London  could  procure  to  decorate  my 
crown ;  of  all  these,  nothing  was  lost  except  one  small  dia- 
mond, worth  about  forty  siuUings/' '  She  told  the  nuns  of 
Chaillot^  "  that  no  coronation  of  any  preceding  king  of  Eng- 
land had  betti  so  well  conducted,  and  that  all  the  arrangements 
had  been  made  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  king 
James,  who  ordered  a  book  to  be  made  of  it/'*  There  is  a 
splendid  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  her  crown  and 
ooranation  robes,  in  the  collection  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Bucdeugh,  at  Dalkeith-palace.  She  is  seated  on  her  throne, 
with  an  orb  in  one  hand,  and  the  ivory  rod  in  the  other;  it 
has  been,  by  some  mistake,  lettered  A.  B.,  and  is,  in  conse^ 
qnence,  shown  as  the  coronation  portrait  of  queen  Anne,  to 
whose  exuberant  charms  it  bears  about  the  same  resemblance 
aa  a  Provence  rose  to  a  fiill-bbwn  red  peony. 

''The  English  coronation  oath,''  observes  that  shrewd 
Scotch  lawyer,  sir  John  Lauder  of  Fouutainhall,  ''  is  not  veiy 
special  as  to  the  protestant  or  popish  religion,  but  runs  some- 
what in  general  terms.''     The  oath,  in  fiict,  was  the  same 

*  The  Uag^B  fon  bgr  Oatharine  Sedley  died  on  the  day  of  the  earonetloii. 
>  MS.  KemorielB  of  Mary  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of  CbaUlot 
'  Tlui  book,  a  email  folio  by  Sandford,  cantaine  a  aeriee  of  highly  cnriou  and 
importuit  oostame  iUnitratioiis,  and  has  been  need  as  an  authority  for  all  suc- 
ceediqg  oorooatloDi  in  which  a  qneeQ-ooosort  has  been  assoeiated. 
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that  was  taken  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Confessor^  no 
alteration  having  been  made  in  it  at  the  time  of  the  Befixr- 
mation.  A  stringent  clause  for  the  protection  of  the  church 
of  England  as  by  law  established,  ought;  in  common  pro* 
dence,  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  inauguration  of  James 
II.;  but  it  was  not,  and  he  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
the  omission  by  adhering  to  the  original  meaning  of  the 
pledge;  not  to  the  new  interpretation  of  it.  Almost  the  first 
use  made  by  James  II.  of  his  royal  prerogative  was,  to  release 
several  thousand  Roman-catholics  and  protestant  dissenters^ 
who  had  been  imprisoned  for  nonconformity.  Among  these 
victims  of  legalized  bigotry  were  1500  members  of  the 
amiable  and  inoffensive  society,  vulgarly  styled  quakers.  He 
also  put  a  stop  to  the  revolting  trade,  then  too  much  practised 
by  base  individuals,  of  informing  against  others,  under  pre- 
tences of  religious  differences,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying 
private  revenge,  or  sharing  the  fines.  James  had  suffered  too 
ioQLUch  annoyance  in  his  own  person  firom  the  existence  of  the 
iniquitous  statutes  by  whidi  such  crimes  were  sanctioned,  not 
to  wish  to  ameliorate  the  case  of  others  who  stood  in  a  like 
predicament;  but,  in  his  zeal  to  exercise  the  paternal  prero- 
gative of  mercy  and  justice  towards  an  oppressed  portion  of 
his  subjects,  he  rushed  single-handed  against  the  threefold 
barrier  of  the  penal  laws,  the  test  act,  and  popular  opinion. 
The  two  first  were  destined  to  fdl,  but  not  by  the  assault  of 
regal  power ;  they  fell  gradually  before  the  progressive  march 
of  reason  and  moral  justice,  but  not  till  nearly  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  abortive  attempts  of  James  U.  to  do  away 
with  them  had  involved  hun  in  ruin,  for  they  were  then  sup- 
ported by  the  third,  that  capricious  giant — ^pubhc  opinion, 
against  which  princes  can  seldom  contend  with  impunity. 

The  ostentatious  parade  with  which  James  thought  proper 
to  pradise  the  ceremonials  of  his  church,  gave  great  offence 
to  many  of  his  subjects.  He  was  no  longer  ccmtented  with 
accompanying  his  consort  to  her  chapel,  but  opened  a  Catholic 
chapel  in  Whitehall,  to  which  he  insisted  on  their  both  going 
in  state  to  receive  the  sacrament,  attended  by  the  great  ofiioers 
of  their  household.    His  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Rochester, 
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who  held  the  office  of  lord  treasurer^  absented  himself  under 
the  pretence  of  indisposition.  The  doke  of  Norfolk,  bearing 
the  sword  of  state,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  chapel :  "  My 
lord  of  Norfolk,  your  fether  would  have  gone  farther/'  said 
James.  ^^  Your  majesty's  fiather  would  not  have  gone  so  tar,'* 
rejoined  the  duke ;  but  he  soon  after  made  up  his  mind  to 
attend  the  king  as  &r  as  the  gallery.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
reftised  to  enter.  The  queen's  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Godolphin, 
was  more  compliant.  It  was  his  duty  to  lead  her  by  the 
hand  into  the  royal  closet,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  steps  of 
the  altar  when  she  thought  proper  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and  also  to  lead  her  back  to  her  own  apartment  when  mass 
was  over, — ^privileges  which  no  protestant  scruple  could  induce 
Grodolphin  to  forego.^  There  were  no  other  terms,  he  was 
aware,  on  which  any  man  might  hope  to  touch  the  Land  of  a 
princess,  to  whom  these  lines  of  lord  Falkland  were  peculiarly 
appHcable : — 

**  Such  beauty,  that  from  aU  hearts  lore  must  flow ; 
Such  <%nity,  that  none  dunt  tell  her  so/' 

Godolphin  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  exclusion  fac- 
tion. James,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  generously  for- 
gave him,  and  preferred  him  to  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain 
to  the  queen.  The  heart  of  the  whig  statesman  was  not 
proof  against  the  personal  charms  and  graceful  manners  of 
his  royal  mistress ;  his  passion  was  hopeless,  but  it  influenced 
his  pohtical  conduct,  and  he  became  what,  in  the  angry  par- 
lance of  the  times,  was  called  a  trimmer, — ^a  term  peculiarly 
applicable  to  this  nobleman,  who,  being  a  double-minded 
man,  was,  of  course,  imstable  in  all  his  ways. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  par- 
liament. May  22,  1685.  She  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark came  into  the  house  of  lords  together,  without  state^ 
some  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  king,  and  stood  next 
above  the  archbishops  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.  Her 
majesty  remained  standing  while  the  prayers  were  read,^  and 
even  while  several  of  the  lords  took  the  test  and  the  usual 
oaths ;  "  so  that,"  says  Evelyn,  "  she  heard  the  pope  and  the 

'  BariUon's  Desp:itches.  '  Evelyn's  Dury«  vol  iL  p.  698. 
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worship  of  the  Vii^n  renounced  very  decently.'*  Then  came 
in  the  king^  in  his  robes^  wearing  the  crown ;  being  seated, 
the  commons  were  introduced^  and  he  delivered  his  speech,  at 
every  period  whereof  the  house  gave  loud  shouts.  He  finished 
with  announcing  that  morning's  news  of  Argyle's  landing  in 
the  west  highlands  of  Scotland  from  Holland,  and  expresaing 
his  conviction  of  the  zeal  and  readiness  of  his  parliament  to 
assist  him  as  he  required;  '^at  which/'  pursues  Evelyn, 
''  there  followed  another  Vive  k  Rot  I "  and  so  his  majoty 
retired.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  special  seat  was  provided 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen,  or  that  her  presatice  was 
in  any  way  recognised. 

The  commons  voted  the  usual  revenue  to  his  majesty.  The 
rebellion  of  A^yle  in  Scotland,  and  of  Monmouth  in  England, 
strengthened  rather  than  shook  the  throne  of  James  II.,  in 
consequence  of  the  celerity  with  which  both  were  put  down. 
Monmouth  landed,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1685,  at  Lyme  in 
Dorsetshire,  set  up  his  standard,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  king  ''  as  a  usurper,  a  murderer,  a 
traitor,  and  a  tyrant ;  accusing  him,  in  the  most  intemperate 
language,  of  burning  the  city  of  London,  murdering  sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  cutting  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Essex, 
nd  poisoning  the  late  king^  his  brother."  PubUc  opinion 
was  at  that  time  in  &vour  of  James  II.  Both  houses  of 
parliament  united  in  an  address  to  his  majesty,  offering  to 
assist  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  putting  down  the 
rebellion.  An  act  of  attainder  passed  against  Monmouth 
three  days  after  the  news  of  his  landing  was  received.  In 
the  course  of  a  week,  Monmouth's  forces  amounted  to  10,000 
men.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  he  received  at  Taunton 
encouraged  him,  in  evil  hour,  to  proclaim  himself  king  by  the 
title  of  James  II.,  and  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  ''  the 
usurper,  James  duke  of  York,"  as  he  now  termed  the  lawful 
sovereign. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Argyle  in  Scotland 
was  followed  by  the  overthrow  of  Monmouth's  cause  at  Sedg- 
moor,  July  6th.  He  was  taken  two  days  after,  concealed  in 
a  ditch,  near  Bingwood.     The  agonizing  love  of  life  prompted 
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him  to  write  a  humble  letter  of  supplication  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressive of  his  remorse  for  what  he  had  done^  and  imploring 
his  mercy^  and  above  a!l^  to  be  permitted  to  see  him,  and  to 
speak  only  one  word  to  him,  as  he  had  that  to  reveal  to  him 
which  he  dared  not  commit  to  paper/'  He  also  wrote  both 
to  the  queen  and  the  queen-dowager,  b^^ing  them  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  his  majesty  to  grant  him  an  interview. 
Thus  urged,  James  very  improperly  consented  to  see  him. 
Monmouth  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  implored  for  mercy 
in  the  most  passionate  terms.  The  king  had  forgiven  him 
very  bitter  injuries  and  intolerable  provocations,  when  duke  of 
York,  on  a  personal  humiliation,  scarcely  twenty  months 
before;  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  must  have  deluded 
himself  with  the  hqpe  that  he  had  only  to  reiterate  his  peni- 
tentiary protestations  and  promises,  with  submissions  propor- 
tioned to  the  aggravation  of  his  ofiFenoe,  to  receive  the  like 
grace.  But  the  case  was  altered :  James  had  sterner  duties 
to  peiform  than  the  foi^veness  of  personal  wrongs.  He  was 
now  a  king,  invested  with  the  responsible  office  of  maintaining 
the  laws  that  provided  for  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
people.  Two  kingdoms  had  been  plunged  into  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  and  more  than  3000  of  his  subjects  had  already 
perished  in  consequence  of  tins  attempt,  and  it  behoved 
faim  to  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
sach  scenes. 

The  full  particulars  of  what  passed  at  tins  interview  are 
not  distinctly  known.  '^  I  have  been  told,''  says  sir  John  Bram- 
eton,  "  that  the  king  asked  him  how  he  ooiQd  expect  pardon, 
that  had  used  him  so  ?  '  to  make  me,'  said  he,  '  a  murderer 
and  poisoner  of  my  dear  brother,  besides  all  the  other  villanies 
you  charge  me  with  in  your  declaration.'  To  which  Mon- 
mouth r^hed,  '  Ferguson  drew  it,  and  made  me  sign  it  before 
ever  I  read  it.'  That  so  angered  the  king,  that  he  said, 
*  This  is  trifling ;  would  you  sign  a  paper  of  such  consequence 
and  not  read  it?'  So  he  turned  from  him,  and  bade  him 
prepare  to  die."^     Lord  Dartmouth  affirms  that  James  told 

*  Auto-biography  of  sir  John  Bmmsfcon,  edited  by  lord  Braybrookc.  Thia  pas- 
laga  is  greatly  confirmed  by  lir  John  Beresby. 
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Monmouth  ''  that  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  pardon 
him^  by  proclaiming  himself  king/'  Monmouth  insmuated 
a  desire  of  returning  to  the  church  of  Rome^  in  which  he 
had  been  educated.  It  was^  perhaps^  with  a  view  of  assailing 
James  on  his  weak  pointy — his  spirit  of  proselyting,  that 
Monmouth  had  so  earnestly  besought  to  be  admitted  to  his 
presence ;  and  this  might  be  the  mysterious  "  one  word'' 
that  he  wished  to  speak  to  him,  for  it  is  certain  he  made  no 
poUtical  disclosures.  If  he  had  any  such  to  make,  he  was 
unhappily  deterred  by  the  presence  of  the  treacherous  Sunder- 
land, whom  James,  with  his  usual  want  of  tact,  had  brought 
with  him  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  this  ill-judged  interview, 
— Sunderland,  whom  he  knew  had  been  deeply  impUcated  in 
all  Monmouth's  former  plots,  and  had  afterwards  good  reason 
to  beUeve  was  his  confidant  in  the  late  rebeUion/ 

Kennet  endeavours  to  throw  a  most  odious  imputation  on 
the  consort  of  James  II.  in  the  following  passage,  for  which 
no  other  authority  is  given  than  the  proverbially  unfaithful 
evidence  of  hearsay :  "  The  queen  is  said  to  have  insulted  him 
[Monmouth]  in  a  very  arrogant  and  unmerciful  manner ;  so 
that  when  the  duke  saw  there  was  nothing  designed  by  this 
interview  but  to  satisfy  the  queen's  revenge,  he  rose  up  firom 
his  majesty's  feet  with  a  new  air  of  bravery,  and  was  carried 
to  the  Tower."  Mary  Beatrice  could  not  insult  the  unfortu- 
nate  duke  in  his  distress,  for  she  was  not  present.  The  inter- 
view took  place  in  Chifi^ch's  apartments,  whither  the  king 
came  accompanied  only  by  his  two  secretaries  of  state,  the 
earls  of  Middleton  and  Sunderland.^  If,  instead  of  the  latter, 
it  had  been  possible  for  the  queen  to  have  been  present,  the 
result  might  have  been  very  different.  But  neither  the 
etiquette  of  business  or  royalty  permitted  her  to  witness  this 
secret  conference  in  the  apartments  of  one  of  the  menial 
officers  of  the  palace.  James,  who,  if  we  may  trast  the 
memoirs  compiled  by  the  historiographer  of  Gteorge  IV.,'  had 
some  difficulty  in  overcoming  his  natural  inclination  to  spare 

'  Journal  of  James  II.     Sidney  Correspondenoe,  edited  by  Blenoowe. 
'  Journal  of  James.    Life  of  JameB  II.    Maqphez^on.    Continuation  of  Mack- 
intosh. Reresby.  Lingard.  Fox.  s  Stanier  Clark. 
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the  unliappy  culprit  when  he  begged  so  hard  for  hfe,  did  not 
of  course  expose  himself  to  the  additional  trial  of  bringing  a 
tender-hearted^  excitable  female  like  Mary  Beatrice^  to  be  a 
witness  of  a  scene  which  it  was  not  in  woman's  nature  to^ 
behold  without  tears  and  intercessions  in  Ids  behalf.  Mon- 
mouth^ who  had  better  means  of  knowing  the  disposition  of 
this  princess  than  those  writers  with  whom  it  became  a  matter 
of  business,  after  the  Revolution,  to  blacken  the  widow  of 
James  II.  and  the  mother  of  the  pretender,  calculated  on  her 
compassion  in  that  dreadful  crisis  of  his  fate.  He  had,  as 
soon  as  he  was  taken,  written  to  entreat  her  to  unite  her 
good  offices  with  those  of  the  queen-dowager  to  obtain  for 
him  an  audience  of  the  king,  which  audience  would  scarcely 
have  been  granted  if  she  had  been  his  enemy ;  and  after  it  had 
proved  ineffectual,  and  he  was  told  he  must  prepare  for  death, 
be  again  wrote  to  both  the  queens,^  to  implore  them  to  inter- 
cede for  his  life  with  the  king.  Would  he  have  done  this, 
if  he  had  thought  Mary  Beatrice  capable  of  hardening  her 
husband's  heart  against  him,  much  less  if  she  had  already 
insulted  him  in  his  agony  ?  Fox,  whom  no  one  can  suspect 
of  a  &vourable  bias  towards  James's  consort,  expressly  declares 
this  story  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  credit  without  more 
certain  evidence.*  "It  must  be  remarked,  also,"  says  that 
author,  "that  Burnet,  whose  general  prejudices  would  not 
lead  him  to  doubt  any  imputations  against  the  queen,  does  not 
mention  her  majesty's  being  present."  Burnet,  in  fact,  never 
misses  an  opportunity  of  reviling  this  princess,  whom  he  calls 
"  a  revengeful  Italian  lady."  That  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena 
was  a  native  of  Italy  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  innocence  of  her  life,  when  party  malignity 
was  reduced  to  the  imbecility  of  using  that  circumstance  as 

^  BereBby.  Maddxitoeli.  LingarcL 
*  ffinoe  the  pablication  of  the  first  imprenrioiu  of  this  volume,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  by  George  Hoberts,  esq., 
in  which  I  peroeiTe  that  gentleman  has  introduced  the  pa«age  from  Fox,  ahnost 
In  the  wme  wordi  unoonsdously  used  by  me  in  exculpating  Mary  Beatrice  from 
the  aspersion  thrown  on  her  by  White  Kennet.  Mr.  Roberts  has  deeply 
studied  the  documentary  evidences  of  that  period,  and  hia  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  Uteratuie^  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  it  to  the 
list  of  my  aothotities. 
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an  epithet  of  reproach^ — an  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar^  disgraceful  to  the  man  who  held  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian prelate^  and  called  himself  an  historian.  If  audi  a  tale 
had  been  in  circulation^  Burnet  would  have  been  only  too 
happy  to  have  quoted  it^  as  an  instance  of  the  unamiable  dis- 
position which  he  imputes  to  her.' 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  historians,  that  James  was 
cognizant  of  all  Jeffreys'  merciless  proceedings^  because  there 
was  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  latter  and  Sunder- 
land^ and  Simderland^s  letters  contain  assurances  "  that  the 
king  approved^  and  thanked  Jeffi*eys  for  his  seal  in  his  aer- 
Tice '/'  but  this  appears  only  one  of  the  links  in  Sunderland's 
extensive  chain  of  treachery.  He  and  his  firiend  JeSrejs 
played  into  each  other's  hands^  and  amassed  enormous  sums 
by  the  sale  of  pardons  to  the  wealthy^ — a  species  of  traffic 
of  which  Rochester  and  father  Petre  are  also  accused.  It  is 
a  notorious  fact^  that  Jeffreys^  who  was  always  in  a  state  ct 
exasperation  of  temper  from  bodily  torture,  and  the  irritability 
caused  by  habitual  intemperance,  scrupled  not  to  set  the 
king^s  authority  at  nought^  by  hangtDg  old  major  Holmes^ 
notwithstanding  the  royal  grace  had  been  extended  to  him.* 
Jeffreys  pretended  that  it  was  an  accident ;  so,  according  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots. 
The  barbarities  of  Jeffreys  were  lamented  by  the  king  when 
the  whole  truth  was  made  known  to  him  by  two  courageoos 
and  noble-minded  men^  sir  Thomas  Cutler,  the  commanding 
officer  at  WeUs^  and  the  good  bishop  Ken,'  who  made  a  por- 

^  The  same  motives  which  indnoed  Bamet»  and  oiher  party  writers  wboR 
works  were  published  after  the  BevolntSon,  to  viliiy  the  innooeDt  oonaort  of 
James  II.,  operated  in  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  defamation  of  her  mifbrtimate 
lord,  whose  conduct  was  much  more  open  to  attack.  The  ezeontions  in  the  west 
of  England,  after  Monmonth  s  rebellion  was  put  down,  were  bkxidy  enoogh  of 
themselves,  without  the  palpable  exaggerations  and  incredible  fictions  with  which 
they  have  been  embellished.  The  butcheries  of  the  inhuman  Kurke  are  spckea 
at  by  James,  in  his  private  journal,  in  terms  of  unqualified  indignation  and 
disgust ;  and  as  Kirke  was  one  of  the  fijrst  to  j(nn  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  tavonied  and  constantly  employed,  it  can  scarody  be  supposed  thai 
hiM  conduct  in  the  west  of  England  was  dictated  by  loyalty  to  the  aoveraign 
whom  he  deserted  and  betrayed. 

'  Journal  of  James  II. 

'  Ken,  in  accordance  with  the  apostolic  beauty  of  his  character,  had  used  the 
authority  of  the  church  m  putting  a  stop  to  the  militaiy  execoUoDs  of  lad 
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sonal  appeal  to  the  monarch  himself  in  behalf  of  some  of  the 
victims.  James  not  only  listened  to  their  representations, 
but  thanked  sir  Thomas  Cutler  publicly  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  others  had  imitated  his 
humanity.^ 

Among  the  prisoners  whose  case  came  under  the  personal 
aHAeDtixm  of  the  king,  was  the  popular  orator.  Story,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against 
bis  majesty,  by  repeating,  in  very  inflammatory  language,  all 
the  libellous  accusations  that  had  been  set  forth  in  Mon- 
mouth's proclamation.  The  incident  being  recorded  by  a 
viol^it  nonoonlbnnist,  Edmund  Calamy,  is  not  liable  to  sus- 
picion of  ot7tfr*partiality  to  the  unfortunate  sovereign : — 
^When  Story,  taken  and  imprisoned  for  assisting  Mon- 
mouth,  was  ordered  before  the  king  and  privy  council,  of  a 
sudden  the  keeper  declared  his  orders  were  to  bring  him  im- 
mediately, which  he  did  in  a  coach,  without  giving  bim  any 
time  to  prepare  himself  in  any  manner,  only  cautioning  him 
to  give  a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  the  questions  king  James 
might  put  to  him.  When  brought  before  the  privy  council. 
Story  made  so  sad  and  sorrowful  a  figure,  that  all  present  were 
sorprised  and  frighted  at  Ids  haggard  and  squalid  appear- 
ance. When  king  James  first  cast  his  eyes  upon  him,  be 
cried  out,  '  Is  that  a  man,  or  what  is  it  7'  His  majesty  was 
told  it  was  the  rebel  Story.  '  Oh  I  Story,'  said  the  king.  '  I 
remember  him :  that  is  a  rare  fellow  indeed !'  Then  turning 
towards  him,  'Pray,  Story,'  says  he,  'you  were  in  Mon- 
mouth's army  in  the  west,  were  you  not  ?'  He,  according  to 
the  advice  given  him,  made  answer   presently,  'Yes,  an't 

Ferenfaam,  and  aftarwnrda  Tinted  tbe  gick  and  wounded  prieonen,  and  reUeved 
their  bodilj  and  ipiritaal  wants  at  the  iame  time.  More  than  a  thousand  of 
these  nnfortonate  persoiu  received  sucoour  in  their  distress  from  him.  "  Yet," 
•aid  he,  <*  though  idl  this  was  well  known  to  long  James,  he  never  onoe  hkmed 
me  tor  it" — Ken's  examinations  before  the  privy  oomidlj  tempo  William  and 
Maiy.    Li&  of  Ken. 

*  Bnmat  See  also  James's  own  remarks  in  his  Jonmal.  The  odlons  charge 
broqght  against  Mary  Beatrioe  by  Mr.  Macanlay,  in  his  eloquent  and  popolar 
book,  "  HistoTy  of  England  from  the  Aooession  0(  James  II.,"  having  been  very 
fUly  answered  in  my  recently  pnblished  work,  *'  Historio  Soenes,"  pp.  178  to  184^ 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  that  volnme  for  her  yinrtlcatifHi,  as  my  limits  wiU  not 
aDow  of  so  long  aqnotaUon  here. 
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please  your  majesty.* — ^'Pray/  said  the  king  to  him,  'yon 
were  a  commissary  there,  were  you  not  ?'  Again,  Story  re- 
pUed,  '  Yes,  an't  please  your  majesty/ — '  And  you,'  said  king 
James,  'made  a  speech  before  great  crowds  of  people,  did 
you  not  ?'  He  again  very  readily  answered,  '  Yes,  an't  pleaae 
your  majesty/ — 'Pray,'  said  king  James,  'if  you  have  not 
foi^ot  what  you  said,  let  us  have  some  taste  of  your  fine 
speech ;  let  us  have  some  specimen  of  some  of  the  flowers 
of  your  rhetoric'  Whereupon,"  resumes  Edmund  Calamy, 
"  Story  told  us  that  he  readily  made  answer,  '  I  told  them, 
an't  please  your  majesty,  that  it  was  you  that  fired  the  city  of 
London/* — ^  A  rare  rogue,  upon  my  word,'  said  the  king ; 
'  and  pray,  what  else  did  you  tell  them  V — '  I  told  them,'  said 
he, '  an't  please  your  majesty,  that  you  poisoned  your  brother/ 
'Impudence  in  the  utmost  height  of  it,'  said  king  James. 
'  Pray,  let  us  have  something  further,  if  your  memory  serves 
you/  —  'I  further  told  them,'  said  Mr.  Stoiy,  'that  your 
majesty  appeared  to  be  fiilly  determined  to  make  the  nation 
both  papists  and  slaves/  By  this  time  the  king  seemed  to 
have  heard  enough  of  the  prisoner's  speech,  and  therefore 
crying  out,  '  A  rogue  with  a  witness  !'  and,  cutting  off  short, 
the  king  rejoined,  '  to  all  this  I  doubt  not  but  a  thousand 
other  villanous  things  were  added.  But  what  would  you  say. 
Story,  if,  after  all  this,  I  were  to  grant  you  your  life  V  To 
which  he,  without  any  demur,  made  answer,  '  That  he  would 
pray  for  his  majesty  as  long  as  he  lived.' — '  Why,  tiien,'  said 
the  king,  '  I  fireely  pardon  all  that  is  past,  and  hope  that  you 
will  not,  for  the  fiiture,  represent  your  king  as  inexorable.'"* 
One  well-authenticated  good  deed  ought  to  counterbalance 
a  great  deal  of  reviling,  and  is  certainly  of  more  weight 
than  fifty  pages  of  unsupported  praise.  Other  instances  of 
James's  clemency  towards  those  who  had  personally  injured 
him  are  recorded.  Ferguson,  who  had  drawn  up  Monmouth's 
libellous  proclamation,  he  freely  pardoned;  also  Hook,  who 

'  James  and  a  large  body  of  his  siulon  were  the  first  that  sacceeded  m 
ttoppin^^  the  progress  of  the  flames;  and  he  worked  very  hard  peraanally  in  ao 
doing.    See  Pepys*  Diary. 

'  Calamy's  Diary.  Extract  dted  by  W.  A.  Maddnnon,  esq.,  m.p.«  in  his  able 
and  elegant  work,  Histoiy  of  Civilintion,  voL  i.  pp.  201»  202. 
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bad  been  confederate  with  some  others  to  assassinate  him^  by 
shooting  him  in  the  back  coming  from  Somerset-house. 

The  cmel  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in  France  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  afihirs  of  James  11.^  by  exciting  a  popular  feeling  of  re- 
sentment against  all  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  what- 
soever ;  '^  yet  James  greatly  condemned  the  measure,  as  both 
unchristian  and  impolitic.  He  did  more ;  he  was  very  kind 
to  the  refugees, — he  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He 
ordered  a  brief  for  a  charitable  collection  for  them  all  oyer 
the  nation.  The  king  also  ordered  them  to  be  denizened 
without  paying  fees,  and  gave  them  great  immunities ;  so  that 
in  all  there  came  over,  first  and  last,  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  of  them.''' 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  the  queen's  maternal  grandmother, 
madame  de  Martinozsd,  died  at  Rome  of  the  personal  injuries 
she  received  by  falling  down  stairs.  Her  property  was  in- 
herited by  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Modena.  This  event, 
tc^ether  with  her  own  delicate  state  of  health,  might  be  the 
reason  why  Mary  Beatrice  appeared  very  little  in  public  this 
summer.  On  the  18th  of  July,  she  went  with  the  king  to 
see  the  regiments  that  had  lately  returned  from  Holland 
exercised  on  Blackheath.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  summer 
and  autumn  at  Windsor.  In  September  the  king  made  a 
progress  to  Winchester,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton,  and 
took  great  pleasure  in  inspecting  his  shipping  and  naval  forti- 
fications. While  at  Winchester,  the  Roman-catholic  sovereign 
and  the  Protestant  bishop  had  very  amicable  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  modem  miracles,  and  the  bishop  bestowed  a 
fervent  benediction  on  the  king,  for  enacting  that  all  the  poor 
negro  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  should  receive  Christian 
baptism,  in  spite  of  the  disgraceful  opposition  of  the  planters 
to  this  pious  edict,  which  they  feared  would  have  the  effect 
of  emancipating  their  unfortunate  victims.'     Evelyn,  who  at- 

'  Such  is  the  testimony  of  even  Burnet,  who,  strange  to  say,  does  not  attempt 
to  attach  any  cUflqnalifying  motives  to  James's  oondnct.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  record  some  instances  of  liberal  feeling  and  genuine  bonevolenoe  in  a  prince^ 
who  is  oonventioiiany  held  np  to  reprobation. 

*  Evelyn's  Dial^'. 
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tended  the  king  on  his  progresa^  was  certainly  very  favourably 
impressed  by  what  he  saw  of  him.  He  says,  '^  I  observed  in 
this  journey  that  infinite  industry^  sedulity ,  gravity^  and  great 
understanding  and  experience  of  affairs  in  his  majesty,  that  I 
cannot  but  predict  much  happiness  to  the  nation  as  to  its 
political  government;  and  if  he  so  persist,  there  could  be 
nothing  more  desired  to  accomplish  our  prosperity  but  that 
he  was  of  the  national  religion/' 

The  parliament  met  in  November,  and  was  alarmed  by  the 
royal  proposition  of  a  standing  army,  with  dispensation  from 
the  test  to  the  officers,  instead  of  a  militia.  Liberal  supplies 
of  money  the  coirmons  were  willing  to  give  to  a  sovereign 
who  had  shown  himself  deserving  of  full  oonfidenee  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  but  as  they  would  not  encourage  his  project, 
he,  with  a  haughty  disregard  to  the  financial  benefit  which  he 
might  have  obtained  by  a  more  judicious  policy^  prorogued 
the  parliament  in  anger  after  a  session  of  only  eleven  days, 
and  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  acting  independently  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people.  The  return  of  Catharine  Sedley 
about  the  same  time  gave  the  queen  much  uneasiness,  and 
unable  as  she  was  to  control  her  feelings,  the  pain  she  suf- 
fered was  apparent  to  the  whole  court.  The  demons  of  party 
on  either  side  watched  the  event  with  eager  interest,  and 
according  to  their  own  selfish  views  or  bitter  prejudices, 
attached  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  popish  queen  or  the 
protestant  mistress.  Lord  Rochester  encouraged  his  wife  to 
form  an  ostentatious  alliance  with  Sedley,  under  the  pretence 
that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  church.*  Sunderland  and 
Petre  as  ostentatiously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  queen, 
though  both  were  well  aware  that  she  loved  them  not.  When 
James  thought  proper  to  create  Sedley  countess  of  Dorchester, 
the  queen  took  it  very  grievously,  so  that  when  she  dined  in 
public,  Evelyn,  who  stood  near  her  on  two  successive  day% 
says,  "  I  observed  she  hardly  ate  one  morsel,  nor  spoke  one 
word  to  the  king  or  to  any  about  her,  though,  at  other  times, 
she  used  to  be  extremely  pleasant,  full  of  discourse  and  good 
humour." 

^  Lingard.    Maddntosh.    Evelyn.    Clarendon  CorrMpondenoa. 
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At  last,  unable  to  bear  her  mortification,  Mary  Beatrice 
Mi  sick,  and  took  to  her  chamber;  but  remembering  that, 
idiile  she  had  youth,  beauty,  a  good  cause,  the  king's  con- 
acienoe,  and  all  his  priests  on  her  side,  she  had  no  reason 
to  despair,  she  determined,  instead  of  abandoning  herself  to 
tears  and  sullen  resentment,  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  rid 
herself  of  her  rivaL  Accordingly  she  summoned  a  special 
committee  to  her  aid,  and  then  sent  for  the  king.  When 
James  entered  his  queen's  chamber,  he  found  assembled  there 
her  confessor  and  his  own,  with  several  other  priests  of  high 
repute  for  sanctity,  the  members  of  his  council  who  were  of 
her  party,  and  all  the  Catholic  peers.  The  queen  told  him, 
'^  that  she  was  determined  to  witness  her  own  degradation 
and  his  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  no  longer; 
either  he  must  give  up  his  mistress,  or  she  would  withdraw 
to  a  convent/'  When  sobs  choked  her  voice,  his  majesty  was 
instantly  assailed,  like  the  tyrant  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  by  the 
united  remonstrances  of  the  chorus,  whom  his  injured  consort 
had  provided  to  second  her  appeal.  They  represented  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  conjugal  devotion,  her  irreproachable 
Tirtue;  and,  falling  on  their  knees,  conjured  him  to  put  an 
end  to  a  connexion  injurious  to  such  a  consort,  and  inoon<- 
eistent  with  his  own  religious  profession.'  James  was  taken 
by  surprise.  The  remonstrances  of  his  spiritual  directors,  the 
tears  of  the  queen,  and  his  fear  of  losiog  her,  prevailed ;  he 
promiBed  to  dissolve  the  disgraceful  tie.  He  sent  his  com* 
mands  to  the  new  countess  to  withdraw  from  Whitehall,  and 
go  abroad ;  but  as  she  owed  him  neither  duty  nor  respect,  she 
defied  him,  declared  ''  that  she  was  a  fireebom  Englishwoman, 
and  would  live  where  she  pleased,^'  and  added,  *'  that  if  he 
wanted  to  remove  her  he  must  do  it  by  force,  and  then  she 
would  appeal  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  protection '/'  she 
crowned  all  by  calling  herself  "  a  protestant  victim.^'  James 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  and  folly  by 
submitting  to  her  vulgar  insolence,  and  bribing  her  with  the 
present  of  a  large  estate  in  Ireland  to  withdraw  herself  from 
his  court  for  a  time.     She  returned  after  a  few  months' 

^  Buniet.    Lingard.    Mackintosh. 
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absence ;  but  the  queen,  having  succeeded  in  banishing  her 
firom  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  bore  her  suspected  wrongs, 
on  all  future  occasions,  in  silence.  Instead  of  giving  way  to 
tears  and  passionate  upbraiding,  she  took  the  more  dignified 
course  of  appearing  unconscious  even  of  her  unworthy  rival's 
existence.^ 

The  profligate  young  duchess  of  Norfolk  (lady  Mary  Mor- 
daunt)  was  one  of  the  women  for  whom  king  James  had  the 
ill  taste  to  neglect  his  lovely  and  loving  queen.  He  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  keep  this  disgraceful  conduct  fix>m  her 
knowledge^  and  for  this  purpose  employed  James  Craggs,  a 
cunning  lacquey  of  the  duchess,  to  manage  the  intrigue. 
Craggs  secured  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  this  affair, 
and,  moreover^  obtained  preferment,  which  raised  him  from 
his  servile  d^ree,  and  in  time  he  became  an  agent  of  the 
party  which  ruined  James^  and  hdd  office  in  William  III/s 
cabinet. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686  that  the 
royal  act  of  grace  was  published  for  those  who  had  been  out 
in  Monmouth^s  rebellion :  there  were  many  exceptions  mad^ 
for  Sunderland  had  reaped  too  rich  a  harvest  in  the  sale  of 
pardons  to  relinquish  some  further  gleanings  at  the  expense 
of  his  deluded  sovereign's  popularity.  Twenty  young  ladies, 
out  of  the  sixty  pretty  girls  who  had  gone  in  fffooession  to 
meet  and  welcome  Monmouth  at  his  entrance  into  Taunton, 
and  presented  him  witli  colours,  a  Bible,  and  a  naked  sword, 
were  excluded  by  name  from  this  amnesty,  being  the  daughtas 
of  the  richest  persons  in  the  town.  After  a  good  deal  of 
negotiation,  in  which  the  names  of  Sunderland,  the  proud 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  philanthropic  quaker,  William  Penn^ 
are  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  queen's  maids  of  honour,  a 
fine,  varying  from  five  pounds  to  a  hundred,  was  extorted 
from  the  parents  of  each  of  the  girls  who  had  figured  in  that 
procession.  These  unlucky  damsels  would  have  acted  more 
consistently  with  their  Christian  profession  if  they  had  read 
the  Bible  quietly  at  home^  instead  of  parading  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sedition,  with  a  drawn  sword  and  the  ensigns  of 
^  Burnet    BariUon.     Liogard.    Mackintosh.     Beretby. 
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Tebellion.  Alas  I  that  woman's  mission  of  peace  and  consola- 
tion should  ever  be  so  far  mistaken.  But  what  can  be  said 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour^  if  it  be 
trae^  as  we  are  gravely  assured  by  Mackintosh,  that  the  com- 
position-money^ wherewithal  the  exemption  of  the  Taunton 
maidens  firom  prosecution  was  purchased,  was  received  by 
them?^  That  the  maids  of  honour  acted  as  intercessors 
with  the  queen  to  obtain  her  majesty's  gracious  mediation  in 
behalf  of  the  poor  frightened  girls  is  likely  enough,  but  strong 
doubts  may  reasonably  be  entertained  whether  a  pecuniary 
reward  for  such  special  pleading  found  its  way  into  the  pocket 
of  any  one  but  Sunderland's  daughter,  lady  Anne  Spencer, 
for  whose  benefit  that  avaricious  and  corrupt  minister,  in  alt 
probatriUty,  made  the  arrangement.  The  sum,  about  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  would  not  have  been  worth  all  the  pains  he 
took  about  it,  if  his  daughter  only  got  the  sixth  share.  Be  it  as 
it  may,  however,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
majesties  had  any  idea  that  the  intercessions  preferred  to  them 
by  persons  in  the  royal  household  were  prompted  by  other 
feelings  than  those  of  compassion.  Two  of  the  maids  of 
honour  in  the  service  of  Mary  Beatrice^  and  much  beloved  by 
her,  were  ladies  of  the  most  irreproachable  virtue,  members  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  alike  distinguished  for  moral  worth 
and  literary  attainments.  One  of  those  ladies,  Anne  Kings- 
mill,  pubUshed  a  volume  of  elegant  httle  poems,  in  which 
ea^,  graceful  versification  was  combined  with  refinement  and 
good  feeling:  she  was  celebrated  by  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Ardelia  after  she  became  countess  of  Winchelsea.  The 
other,  the  accomplished  Anne  Killigrew,  whom  Dryden  has 
immortalized  in  the  well-known  elegiac  ode,  beginning  '^  Thou 
youngest  virgin  daughter  of  the  skies,"  was  also  a  poet,  and  an 
amateur  artist  of  some  reputation  in  that  age.  She  painted 
the  portraits  of  James  and  his  queen  soon  after  their  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  both  are  said  to  have  been  good  and 
expressive  likenesses.  She  died  of  the  smallpox  the  same 
year,  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  and  must  have  been  an  irre- 

^  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Posthnmons  History  of  the  Berolation.     Sunder- 
Ittod's  lettea  m  the  Stste-Fiqier  office.    Lingard. 
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parable  loss  to  Iier  royal  jsnattees,  for  she  bad  been  long  and 
faithfnlly  attached  to  her  service^  and  greatly  excelled  in  mnaic, 
of  which  Mary  Beatrice  was  passionately  fond.  Diyden^  after 
noticing  how  successful  the  fair  artist  had  been  in  her  deline- 
ation of  king  James^  thus  describes  her  picture  of  Mary 
Beatrice: — 

"  Out  phoenix  queen  wae  portrayed,  too,  so  fari^^t. 
Beauty  alone  ooold  beauty  take  bo  right; 
Her  dresH,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace 
Were  all  oheerved,  as  well  as  heavenly  fiioe. 
With  such  a  peerless  nuyesty  she  stands. 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacred  hands; 
Before  a  train  of  hercnnes  was  seen. 
In  beauty  foramoet  as  in  rank,  the  queen." 

This  portrait^  if  in  eiistenoe,  would  be  a  most  interesting  relic, 
both  of  the  queen  and  her  maid  of  honour,  the  learned,  fiiir, 
and  good  Anne  Killigrew. 

Among  the  chit-chat  details  of  a  contemporary,  in  a  letter, 
April  6,  1686^  are  the  following  Uttle  notices  connected  with 
the  court  of  Mary  Beatrice:  ''I  imagine  your  countess  of 
Dorchester  will  speedily  move  hitherward,  for  her  house  is 
furnishing  very  fine  for  her  in  St.  JamesVsquare,  and  a  seat 

taken  for  her  in  the  new-consecrated  St.  Anne's  church 

New  equipage,  in  great  splendour^  is  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
especially  their  majesties\  Her  majesty  is  wonderfully  glo- 
rious, in  her  own  apparel.''^  James  at  this  time,  while  pursu- 
ing with  eager  infatuation  the  dangerous  and  unconstitutional 
designs  which  led  to  his  expulsion^  recreated  himself  with 
hunting  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and  appeared  to  take 
as  much  interest  in  the  chase  as  if  it  were  the  master-pas- 
sion of  his  soul.  "  His  majesty  to-day,  God  bless  him  I'' 
proceeds  our  authority,  ^'  underwent  the  fiettigue  of  a  long 
fox-chase.  I  saw  bun  and  his  foUowers  return,  as  hke 
drowned  rats  as  ever  appendixes  to  royalty  did.^'*  On  the 
drd  of  May,  James  hunted  the  red  deer  near  Chehnaford, 
with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and 
some  of  the  lords  of  his  court.  After  a  long  and  obstinate 
chase,  which  lasted  till  evening,  his  majesty  was  in  at  the 
death,  between  Romford  and  Brentwood.     He  got  a  coach  to 

^  Ellis  Correspondence,  edited  hy  the  hon.  Qeorge  Agar  Ellis.  '  lUd. 
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carry  him  on  to  Brentwood,  where  his  own  coach  was,  well 
pleased  that  he  was  in,  and  the  lords  thrown  out.     He  went 
the  same  night  to  sup  at  NewhaU.     A  table  was  prepared  for 
his  majesty,  and  others  for  the  lords  and  gentlemen ;  but  the 
king,  acting  in  better  taste,  would  have  his  fellow-hunters  sup 
with  him,  and  they  sat  down  in  good  fellowship.^     The  next 
day  he  hunted  another  stag,  which  lay  in  Newhall-park,  and 
a  fiimous  run  they  had.     The  gallant  creature  leaped  the 
paling,  swam  the  river,  ran  through  Brampfield,  Pleshie,  and 
the  Boothings,  and  was  at  last  killed  in  Hatfield.    No  cockney 
hunter  was  James :  the  ditches  were  broad  and  deep,  the  hedges 
high,  and  the  ways  miry;  but,  like  his  ancestors  in  ballad^ 
legend,  and  tale,  he  kept  dose  to  the  dogs,  outrode  servants, 
guards,  and  courtiers,  and  was  in  at  the  death,  most  of  the 
lords^  and  his  noble  host  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  being  thrown 
out,  to  his  majesty's  infinite  delight.     However,  as  his  horse 
was  spent,  and  his  equipi^  and  guards  quite  another  way,  and 
royalty  in  some  need  of  a  dinner,  a  special  council  was  held, 
as  soon  as  some  of  the  foremost  riders  came  up,  to  know  what 
was  best  to  be  done.     Lord  Dartmouth  advised  to  make  for 
Copthall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  sent  a  groom  to 
apprize  his  lordship  that  his  majesty  would  take  fimiily  fare 
with  him  that  day,  it  being  on  his  direct  road  to  London. 
Never  did  the  announcement  of  a  royal  visit  arrive  at  a  more 
unseasonable  juncture.    The  earl  was  dining  out  at  Bockholts, 
with  a  lai^  company  of  gentlemen.     The  countess  and  her 
mother  were  going  to  pay  some  visits  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  the  messenger  met  them  by  the  way,  stopped  the  coach, 
and  announced  the  royal  intent.     Her  ladyship  being  pain, 
folly  cognizant  of  the  tsict  that  her  cook  and  butler  were 
gone  to  Waitham  fair,  would  have  excused  herself  firom  the 
inconvenient  honour  that  was  designed  her  in  this  climax  of 
domestic  distress,  by  saying  that  her  lord  and  servants  were 
out ;  but  a  second  messenger  following  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  first,  she  turned  her  coach  and  drove  home,  sending  back 
the  carriage  to  meet  his  majesty.     Then,  like  a  woman  of 
nfint  and  good  sense,  instead  of  fretting  after  absent  keys 
^  Aiitx>-biography  of  sir  John  Bnunflton,  edited  by  lord  Brmjiirookai 
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and  serrants,  she^  by  the  help  of  her  maids^  broke  open  locks 
and  doors^  and  exerted  her  energies  to  such  excellent  purpose, 
that  by  the  time  the  king  arrived,  had  washed,  and  viewed 
the  gardens  and  house,  a  very  handsome  collation  was  pre- 
pared for  him.  Extremely  well  pleased  with  the  treat,  his 
majesty  set  forth  for  London,  and  on  the  road  met  the  earl  of 
Dorset  returning  home  fix>m  Bockholts.  The  earl  alighted, 
and  coming  to  die  coach-door,  bemoaned  his  ill  fortune  that 
he  should  not  be  in  the  way  to  receive  that  great  honour,  add- 
ing many  apologies  that  things  were  not  answerable  to  his 
desire.  " Make  no  excuse,  my  lord,"  replied  the  king;  "  all 
was  exceedingly  well  done,  and  very  handsome."^ 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  a  prince,  who  had  so  much  of 
the  manly  spirit  of  a  true-bom  English  king  about  him,  should 
have  forfeited  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  resigning  his 
own  better  judgment  into  the  hands  of  an  incongruous  junta 
of  rash  zealots  and  unprincipled  traitors.  The  embassy  to 
Bome  gave  offence,  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ; 
the  queen's  name  was  associated  with  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  in  a  peculiar  manner,  as  one  of  the  objects  was  to 
sohcit  a  cardinal's  hat  for  her  uncle  Binaldo  d'Este,  which 
was  not  obtained  without  very  great  difficulty,  and  most 
ungracious  demurs  on  the  part  of  the  pope.  James  II.  had 
little  reason  to  show  extra  marks  of  respect  to  the  head  of 
his  own  church,  for  he  had  not  a  greater  poUtical  foe  than 
Innocent  XI.,  who,  as  the  creature  of  the  emperor,  had  infi- 
nitely more  regard  for  the  prince  of  Orange  than  for  him. 
To  judge  of  the  feelings  of  that  pontiff  from  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  William,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  James's  envoys  and  requests,  one  would  suppose  that 
monarch's  darling  scheme  of  Uberty  of  conscience  and  uni- 
versal toleration  was  to  the  full  as  displeasing  to  him,  as  to 
the  English  hierarchy  and  the  presbytery  of  Scotland. 

The  arrival  of  the  papal  nuncio,  Ferdinand  count  d'Adda, 
and  the  genuflections  with  which  he  was  received  by  their  ma- 
jesties, gave  infinite  offence  to  protestant  England.    The  pul- 

*  Anto-biography  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Brayfarooke :  oobliihed 
by  the  Gniiden  Sodetgr* 
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pits  resounded  with  louder  notes  of  alarm  than  hefore.  The 
king  took  umbrage  at  certain  personalities,  and  enjoined 
preachers  to  confine  their  exhortations  to  themes  of  Chris* 
tian  holiness,  or  denunciations  against  sin.  The  church  vin- 
dicated its  independence,  and  James  rashly  involved  himself 
in  an  open  quarrel  with  Compton^  bishop  of  London,  his  old 
adversary.^ 

The  king  and  queen  came  to  Windsor  earlier  than  they  at 
first  intended,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  accouche* 
ment  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  left  London  on  the  12th 
of  May  in  preparation  for  that  event,  which  was  not  antid* 
pated  so  early;  but  she  was  brought  to  bed,  two  hours  after 
her  arrival,  of  a  fine  girl.  Six  weeks  aft;erwards,  James  invited 
the  queen,  the  queen-dowager,  and  his  daughter  Anne  to  see 
a  grand  review  of  his  troops,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  on 
Hounalow-heath,  and  to  dine  in  his  pavilion.  A  gallery  was 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two  queens  and  their 
ladies  to  behold  the  spectacle.  All  the  cannon,  twenty-eight 
in  number,  were  fired.  The  king  led  the  army  till  he  passed 
the  queens,  then  dismounted,  and  the  lord  Feversham  marched 
before  them.  After  this  display,  which  was  the  grandest  of 
the  kind  ever  known,  his  majesty  entertained  the  royal  ladies 
and  their  noble  attendants  with  a  sumptuous  banquet  in  his 
pavilion,  and  there  was  great  feasting  in  every  tent.  James, 
calculating  on  the  affection  of  the  English  for  pageants^ 
thought  of  putting  all  his  subjects  in  good  humour  by  specr 
tacles  of  this  kind,  but  assurances  had  been  successfully  dis« 
seminated  among  them,  that  this  mighty  army  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  with  their  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  was 
intended  for  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Every 
mihtaiy  display  was  therefore  beheld  with  jealousy  and  alarm. 
The  queen  came  from  Windsor  to  the  camp  on  Hounalow- 
heath  on  the  27th  of  July,  when  his  majesty,  as  a  piece  of 
gallantry,  made  his  4,000  horse  march,  at  two  in  the  mom» 
ing,  into  Staines'  meadow,  and  attend  the  queen  firom  thence 
to  the  heath,  where  she  dined  with  lord  Arran.'     The  cele 

'  Ecfaard.    Maoldntoeh.    lingard.    Jonnuil  of  King  Jamet. 
'  EQis's  Coorrespondenoe. 

iroL.  ^.  0 
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bration  of  the  mass  in  lord  Dumbarton's  tent  gave  great 
offence  to  the  public. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  summer  at  Windsor  vith  the 
king^  whom  she  also  accompanied  on  a  httle  progress  towards 
the  west  of  England.  They  returned  to  Whitehall  in  October^ 
whichy  in  that  reign,  was  the  grand  court  season,  both  their 
majesties'  birthdays  occurring  in  that  month.  Dr.  Cartwri^t 
was  presented  to  the  queen  in  her  bedchamber,  on  his  pre- 
ferment to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  When  chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  he  had  performed  some  good  offices  for  her  and 
her  lord,  it  should  seem,  of  which  she  retained  a  grateful  re- 
collection ;  for  when  she  gave  him  her  hand  to  kiss,  she  told 
him  ^'that  neither  she  nor  the  king  could  ever  forget  the 
services  he  had  rendered  them  before  th^  came  to  the  throne, 
nor  should  he  ever  want  a  friend  as  long  as  she  lived.''  On 
another  occasion  this  prelate  says,  "  I  was  at  the  king's  levee^ 
and  as  his  majesty  brought  the  queen  in  to  dinner,  she  was 
graciously  pleased  to  offer  me  her  hand  to  kiss."  ^  James  and 
his  queen  dined  early  in  the  day,  and  the  king  went  to  council 
in  the  afternoon.  Great  improvements  were  made  in  the 
royal  apartments  at  Whitehall;  the  queen's  state  chamber 
was  rebuilt,  and  sumptuously  furnished  and  decorated :  the 
embroidery  of  her  bed  cost  3,000/.'  The  prudent  economy  of 
the  king  in  the  management  of  his  private  income,  enabled  his 
consort  to  indulge  her  taste  without  culpabiUty  in  matters 
whidi  afforded  employment  to  her  own  sex,  and  encouraged 
ornamental  artificers.  The  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  a 
flourishing  state,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  feared  that  the  king 
would  become  independent  of  the  nation,  from  having  no 
need  to  apply  to  a  parliament  for  supphes.  This  prosperity 
was,  however,  unsubstantial,  for  the  king  was  at  variance  with 
the  church,  and  there  was  no  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
people.  On  Christmas  eve,  the  new  Roman-cathohc  chapel, 
which  James  had  built  for  himself  and  his  queen,  was  op^ied 
for  the  solemnization  of  the  midnight  mass.  The  royal  closet 
was  splendidly  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  the 
thrones  on  wUch  their  majesties  sat  were,  according  to  Evelyn, 

1  BiBhop  Cariwrighfs  Diuys  paUinbed  by  the  Camden  twoety.        •  £v«lya. 
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**rety  glorioas;''  but  all  this  pomp  was  regaled  as  contrary 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  primitiye  Christian  worship^  and  gave 
great  offence. 

The  beautifbl  imitations  of  natural  flowers  in  wax^  which 
have  lately  afforded  an  attractive  exerdse  for  the  taste  and 
ingenuity  of  many  of  our  youthful  countrywomen,  were  ori- 
ginally introduced  into  England  by  the  mother  of  Mary 
Beatrice  as  a  present  to  her  royal  daughter,  as  we  find  by  the 
following  passage  in  a  contemporary  letter'  from  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  lady  Margaret  Bussell,  which  gives  some  infonna- 
tion  relative  to  the  ornamental  works  then  in  vogue  among 
ladies  of  rank  in  the  court  of  Mary  Beatrice : — 

"In  gnm»floweri,  Mrs.  Booth  tdla  me  *ycm  and  die  u  todoeaomnthing  in timt 
work,'  which,  I  sappofle^  must  be  extmorduiaTy.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  grent  per- 
fection as  the  fine  wax-work  y*  qneen  has  of  nuns*  work  of  firoit  and  flowers,  that 
her  mother  did  pat  up  fbr  her;  and  now  she  has  'em  both  for  her  chapel  and  her 
xoomsu  I  do  not  know  whether  they  be  the  fi>nr  Seasons  of  the  year  j  bat  they 
say  they  are  done  so  well,  that  they  that  see  'em  can  hardly  think  'em  other  than 
thereaL** 

The  queen  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  personal 
attempts  at  proselytism  in  her  own  household.  She  was  be* 
loved  by  her  Protestant  ladies,  several  of  whom  followed  her 
into  eidle.  Sunderland  was  one  of  the  few  persons  who 
adopted  the  creed  of  royalty;  but  it  was  the  cloak  of  his 
treachery,  the  serpent-like  wQe  whereby  he  crept  into  the 
bosom  of  lus  unfortunate  master,  and  obtained  the  power  of 
effecting  his  ruin.  On  the  New-year's  day,  1687,  that  noble 
work  of  art.  Gibbon's  statue  of  James  II.,  in  a  Roman  habit, 
was  placed  in  the  great  court  of  Whitehall,  before  the  new- 
built  chapel.  It  was  a  tribute  of  grateM  and  loyal  affection 
from  an  old  and  faithful  domestic,  Tobias  Bustat,*  who  had 
served  the  royal  brothers,  Charles  and  James,  as  page  of  the 
backstairs,  and  devoted  a  portion  of  the  money  he  had  acquired 
in  their  service  to  this  purpose.  Honest  Toby  Bustat  was 
a  man  of  a  differently  constituted  mind  from  some  of  the 

'  In  the  collection  of  private  fiimily  letters  of  the  dake  of  Devonslure  at  Clus- 
wldc-lodge,  inedited;  copied  by  ooorteons  permianon  of  hw  grace. 

'  Tobias  Rqstat  had  prerionsly  had  a  statue  of  Charles  II.  execated  by  the 
same  artist  at  his  expense.  Hin  private  and  public  charities  were  most  mnni- 
iloent;  witnea  the  schohrships  which  he  founded  at  Jesus' oolkge^  for  tha  oipban 
aooaeC  the  clergy. 
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more  celebrated  characters  on  whom  James  showered  Us 
fevours. 

Many  persons  attributed  the  disgrace  of  the  earl  of  Bo- 
Chester  to  the  displeasure  the  queen  had  conceived  at  his  hafing 
brought  lady  Dorchester  again  on  the  scene^  for  the  purpose 
of  countermining  her  conjugal  influence.  Yet^  when  lady 
Bochester^  whom  her  majesty  had  once  honoured  with  her 
friendship,  wrote  to  her  in  her  dying  illness  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  to  see  her,  Mary  Beatrice  overlooked  all  the 
provocations  she  had  given  her  by  her  offensive  parade  of  in- 
timacy with  king  James's  paramour,  and  came  to  visit  her  in 
her  sick  chamber,  and  remained  two  hours  with  her.'  Lady 
Rochester,  says  Burnet,  took  the  opportunity  of  insinuating 
the  possibility  of  her  lord  becoming  a  convert  to  the  court 
religion,  and  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  memorable  con- 
troversy for  his  conversion,  which  ended  in  confirming  his 
adherence  to  the  church  of  England.  When  Rochester  re- 
luctantly resigned  the  treasurer's  staff,  Sunderland  eagerly 
jcoveted  that  lucrative  office;  but  the  king  was  too  careful  iu 
the  management  of  his  revenue,  to  trust  a  man  with  the 
uation^s  purse  who  never  could  keep  a  penny  in  his  own :  it 
would  have  been  well  for  James  if  he  had  been  as  wary  in 
other  matters.  He  considered  the  office  of  lord  treasurer 
too  responsible  for  any  one  person  to  hold,  and  put  it  into 
commission.  Sunderland  flattered  himself  that  he  could  render 
the  queen  instrumental  in  procuring  for  him  the  object  ci  his 
ambition;  he  told  her,  "that  father  Petre  advised  him  to 
think  of  being  treasurer,  and  that  her  majesty  could  easily 
persuade  the  king  to  it.''  Mary  Beatrice  understood  her  duty 
AS  a  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  too  well  to  give  any  sign 
of  encouragement  in  reply;  Sunderland  then  assured  her 
''  that  it  was  not  a  plan  of  his  su^estion,  for  he  was  vezy 
weQ  contented  as  he  was.''  Her  majesty  prudently  freed  her- 
self from  further  importunity  by  affecting  to  believe  this  de- 
ceitful protestation,  and  said,  '^  she  was  ^ad  he  was  of  that 
mind,  for  after  the  king's  declaration  in  council,  she  could  not 
presume  to  make  any  attempts  to  shake  his  majesty's  resoln- 
^  CSanndon  GoReBpaodBDoei 
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tion/^'  Sonderlaadnerer  foi^gsve  his  disappointme^^  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  impute  the  impolitic  conncila  which 
embioiled  James  with  the  church  to  his  conscnrt ;  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust.  James  himself  testifies  that  they  were  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  queen*  When  Sunderland  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  h&  persuaded  the  king 
to  the  unpopular  act  of  making  ftther  Petre  a  privy  counciUor; 
but  as  soon  as  the  queen  heard  what  was  designed,  she  earn* 
estly  be^ed  the  king  not  to  do  it,  telling  him  "  that  it  would 
give  great  scandal,  not  only  fo  Protestants,  but  to  thinking 
CathoEcs,  as  contrary  to  their  rale/^*  Sunderland's  influence 
prevailed,  and  her  majesty  was  wont  to  use  a  homely  Italian 
proverb,  signi^dng  that  the  minister  overbore  her,  and  carried 
the  measure  in  her  despite.'  In  her  conversations  with  the 
nuns  of  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  said  ^'  she  never  liked  Petre; 
tiiat  his  violent  counsels  did  the  king  much  harm,  and  she 
believed  he  was  a  bad  man.'^ 

The  king  paid  more  than  usual  personal  attention  to  the 
q^aeen  in  the  spring  of  1687.  When  he  went  to  visit  his 
camp  at  Hoonslow,  he  generally  brought  her  from  Windsor, 
or  Whitehall,  to  Bidmiond-pakce,  where  he  left  her,  and  re* 
turned  to  her  in  the  evening.  She  was  fond  of  that  palace 
and  neighbourhood,  and  found  the  soft  air  beneficial  to  a 
hectic  cough  that  sometimes  harassed  her.  When  she  fdt 
diqiosed  to  spend  a  few  days  quietly  at  Richmond,  the  king 
arranged  his  hunting-parties  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  made 
tiiat  palace  his  head-*quarters.''  He  was  plajdng  a  desperate 
game  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  and  had  engaged  himself  in  a 
dispute  with  both  the  universities  by  his  ill-judged  inter<- 
fsrence  in  their  elections.  The  particulars  of  tiioee  transao- 
tions  belong  to  the  public  history  of  James's  reign;  the  name 
of  Mb  queen  has  happily  never  been  mixed  up  with  them. 

Her  majesty's  physicians  had  unanimoaaly  recommended 
their  royal  mistress  to  take  a  course  of  the  Bath  waters  this 
year«    It  was  settled  that  she  should  go  there  early  in  the 

>  Memoirs  of  James  II.    Lmgard.    Lonsdale. 
*  Eiiig  James's  Loose  Sheets,  edited  by  Clarke.    Ditto  Journal,  in  Kacpherson* 
'  ImpartiBl  View  of  Bomef  s  Histoiy.  ^  EUIm  Corxespondenoa. 
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season^  but  her  journey  was  delayed  for  the  pompous  pubfie 
reception  of  the  nuncio  d'Adda^  after  his  consecration  in  the 
king^B  chapel  at  Whitehall-palace  as  archbishop  of  Amasik. 
In  the  evening  he  appeared^  in  fiill  pontificaUbus,  in  the 
queen^s  apartment.  Both  king  and  queen  arose  from  their 
thrones^  and  knelt  at  his  feet  to  receive  his  pastoral  benedie* 
tion^ — ^a  display  that  was  in  bad  taste.  James  obsorvin^ 
tokens  of  disapprobation  in  the  circle,  reminded  his  court 
'^  that  he  and  her  majesty  knelt,  not  to  the  pope's  nuncio^ 
but  to  the  archbishop.^'  When  the  public  reception  of  d'Adda 
took  place  at  Windsor,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  first 
lord  of  the  bedchamber,  refused  to  introduce  him,  telling  the 
king  it  was  against  the  law.  '^  Do  you  not  know  that  I  am 
above  the  law  ?*'  said  the  king.  "  But  I  am  not/'  rejoined 
the  duke.'  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  duke  of 
Gh*afton :  Somerset  lost  Ids  place,  and  the  command  of  his 
regiment.  James  had  little  reason  to  violate  public  prejudices 
and  create  personal  enemies  by  showing  impolitic  marks  of 
respect  to  the  papal  envoy,  whose  real  business  in  England 
was  to  detach  him  from  the  league  with  Louis  XIY. ;  or,  in 
case  he  remained  obstinately  fixed  in  that  alliance,  to  assist  the 
confederacy  that  was  plotting  to  deprive  him  of  his  throne.' 

This  summer  the  queen  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  afflic- 
tion by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  the  duchess  of  Modena,  who 
died  at  Bome,  July  Idth.  No  common  affection  had  united 
these  princesses.  The  duchess  was  the  only  parent  whom 
Mary  Beatrice  had  ever  known,  and  the  early  ties  of 
natural  love  had  been  strengthened  by  renewed  intercourse  in 
riper  years.  They  had  passed  some  time  together  in  Brussels^ 
and  afterwards  in  England.  A  close  and  endearing  corre- 
spondence  had  always  been  kept  up  between  them,  and  the 
now  childless  queen  felt  the  bereavement  of  her  mother  as 
one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  that  had  befinllen  her.  A  oourt 
mourning  for  the  duchess  of  Modena  commenced  on  the 
81st  of  July,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  for  the  same  dura- 

1  Mackintosh.    LoEBdale.    Burnet^  &c 
'  Smith's  History  of  England,  vol  it  p.  842.     James  himself  admits  tbit  lie 
had  great  cause  of  oomplidnt  against  d' Adda's  political  oonduet. 
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tion  as  that  which  had  been  worn  in  the  last  reign  for  the 
queen  of  Portugal^  the  mother  of  Catharine  of  Braganza. 
The  political  intrigues  of  Dyckvelt^  the  Dutch  ambassador^ 
had  led  to  an  ominous  coolness  between  king  James  and  his 
son-in-law  of  Orange ;  but  the  queen  had  wisely  kept  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  both  William  and  Mary^  and 
instead  of  sending  a  ceremonial  announcement  of  her  mother's 
deaih^  she  endeavoiued  to  bespeak  William's  sympathy  by  the 
natural  expression  of  her  grief  and  confidence  in  the  affection^ 
that  might  be  expected  between  persons  so  dearly  connected 
by  relative  ties  as  they  were. 

QuRxr  Maxt  Bsatbios  to  thx  Pbhtob  or  Obavob.^ 

''Tlie  irieDdflliq^  joahave  showed  me  on  all  oocasioiu,  and  the  part  that  I  have 
always  flattered  myself  you  took  in  my  conoems,  make  me  hope  I  may  have  a 
share  of  yoor  compassion  in  the  great  g^ef  I  now  lie  mider  for  the  death  of  the 
duchess  of  Modena,  my  mother,  in  which  nothing  cen  oomfbrt  me  but  the  hopes 
I  hare  of  her  happiness  in  the  other  world.  Next  to  this,  I  find  it  ease  in  my 
affliction  to  have  the  piiy  of  one's  friends,  which  makes  me  hope  for  yours  at  this 
time ;  aasoring  yon  that^  in  what  condition  soerer  I  am,  I  shall  always  be,  with 
■n  sinoeriiy,  «  Truly  yours. 

This  frank  letter  had  the  effect,  which  doubtless  the  royal 
writer  intended,  of  renewing  the  suspended  intercourse  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  the  Hague ;  but  it  was  in 
an  evil  hour  for  the  house  of  Stuart/  since  an  open  enemy 
is  at  all  times  less  dangerous  than  a  pretended  firiend.  The 
letters  and  messages  of  condolence  from  the  prince  of  Orange 
on  her  late  loss,  appear  to  have  given  Mary  Beatrice  great 
satisfaction,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  affectionate  tone  of  her 
reply: — 

*  Daliymple's  Appendix^ 
*  The  prince  of  Orange  sent  his  messages  of  condolence  by  a  person  who  proved 
one  of  the  most  active  instruments  in  the  long-prnjected  revolution.  This  wan 
oomii  Zulestein,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  his  ihther,  a  gay  and  elegant  soldier, 
who  combined^  with  a  person  and  manners  universally  popidar  with  the  ladies^  a 
degree  of  long-sighted  sagacity  and  political  acumen  scarcely  inferior  to  his  cele- 
bn^ed  ancestors,  those  men  of  mighty  intellect,  William  the  Liberator,  William 
the  Silent,  and  Maurice  the  Subtle.  The  letters  of  that  period  show  that  the 
clever  but  perfidious  Zulestein  plunged  daringly  into  aU  the  plots  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  royal  ikmily,  with  whom  he  had  come  to  condole.  Strange  it  was  that 
WiUiam  of  Ciwige  left  evidences,  not  only  of  the  cruel  and  disgusting  treachery 
he  and  his  agents  used  in  this  case,  but  in  his  box  of  letters,  found  after  his  death 
at  Kensing^ton,  the  irreftagable  prooili  of  the  kindly  interoouiae  of  his  betrayed 
relatives  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
agents  with  the  English  nobility,  are  extant  in  undoubted  autographs. 
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"Bath,  August  21, 1687. 
"  I  have  80  many  thanks  to  retom  to  yon  for  the  part  which  M.  Znlettein  hai 
awored  me  you  take  in  my  just  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  mother,  and  fixr  aendiag 
him  to  assure  me  of  it,  that  I  know  not  where  to  hegin,  nor  how  to  express  to  yoa 
the  sense  I  have  of  it.  I  hope  yoa  are  sojnst  tomeastobeUeve  it  much  greater 
than  I  can  make  it  appear  on  litis  p^per.  I  have  desired  this  hearer  to  help  me 
persuade  you  of  this,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  do  denre  above  all  things  the  con- 
tinuanoe  of  your  friendship,  which  I  cannot  but  think  I  do  deserve  a  little,  by 
beings  with  all  the  sincerity  and  affection  imaginably    <«  '^raij  yours. 

The  king^  irho  had  accompanied  his  consort  to  Bath  on 
the  16th  of  August^  left  her  there  the  same  day  she  penned 
the  above  letter^  and  proceeded  on  his  Welsh  progress.  While 
at  Bath^  the  queen  was  mider  the  care  of  the  celebrated 
Bobert  Chapman^  an  eminent  medical  practitioner,  and  alder- 
man of  that  city.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Chapman, 
had  the  honour  of  attending  on  her  nmjesty  during  her 
course  of  bathing,  it  bemg  then  the  custom  for  the  daughters 
of  respectable  citizens  to  wait  on  ladies  of  high  rank  when 
they  used  the  waters.^  Bobert  Chapman  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  learned  men  in  Bath,  and  was  distin* 
guished  by  king  James  by  many  favours,  as  a  reward  for 
the  care  he  took  of  the  queen.  He  was  also  eminent  for 
his  loyalty  and  literary  attainments,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  his  manuscript  history  of  his  own  times,  en- 
titled Bath  Memoirs,  has  mysteriously  disappeared,'  since  his 
records  of  his  royal  patient  might  have  been  of  great  value  to 
her  biographer.  But  every  memorial  of  that  much-calum- 
niated princess  of  a  favourable  nature  was,  of  course,  sedu- 
lously destroyed  after  the  Revolution.  The  agreeable  im- 
pression made  by  the  consort  of  James  the  Second  during 
her  residence  in  Bath,  rendered  that  town  for  nearly  a 
century  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  Jacobitism.  The  bath 
used  by  this  queen  goes  by  the  name  of  '  the  Cross  bath,'  in 
consequence  of  having  been  ornamented  by  the  earl  of  Md- 
fort  with  a  cross  of  pure  white  marble,  with  the  sculptured 
device  of  the  Angel  agitating  the  waters  of  Bethesda,  intended 

*  Dalrymple^s  Appendix. 
*  Warner's  History  of  Bath.    Ward's  History  of  Bath. 
*  Bobert  Chapman's  Bath  Memoirs  were  in  existence  when  Ward  compiled  his 
work. 
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as  a  memorial  of  the  beneficial  effects  on  her  majesty's  con« 
stitiitian  which  resulted  from  her  coarse  of  bathing.'  On  the 
6th  of  September^  James  rejoined  his  consort  at  Bath.  He 
fomid  her  in  greatly  improved  health;  she  had  taken  the  wa- 
ters^ and  used  the  hot  mineral  bath  with  great  success  as  re- 
garded her  bodily  health.  The  royal  pair  received  an  invitation 
from  the  magistrates  of  Bristol  to  visit  that  city^  where  th^ 
were  received  with  the  accustomed  hcmcurs,  and  had  a  splen* 
did  entertainment  provided  for  them  and  their  retinne  at 
Mr.  Lane's  great  house.  They  returned  to  Bath  the  same 
evening.' 

It  was  at  this  period  that  James  received  a  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  project  of  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  dqprive  him  of  his  crown,  and  of  his  treacherous  practices 
with  many  of  his  servants.  Louis  XIV.  having  sent  an 
especial  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  to  give  him  intelligence  of  what 
was  going  on,  Bonrepaux  found  James  with  his  queen  at 
Bath,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  him  to  enter  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  Louis  for  his  own  defence;  but  nothing 
could  persuade  him  to  beUeve  that  William  was  capable  of 
the  conduct  alleged,  and  he  dedared  his  intention  of  keeping 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  inviolate.'  After  passing  a  few  days 
with  Mary  Beatrice,  James  left  her  at  Bath,  and  proceeded 
to  London  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  From  thrice  he 
went  to  Windsor,  where  the  queen  joined  him  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  they  returned  to  Whitehall  together  on  the  11th. 
The  king's  birthday  was  kept  with  great  splendour.  As 
James  led  his  consort  into  the  supper-room,  he  made  her  give 
her  band  to  be  kissed  by  his  favourite  prelate,  Cartwright 
bishop  of  Chester.  Their  majesties  were  both  invited  by  the 
dty  of  London  to  dine  at  the  lord  mayor's  feast  at  Guildhall: 
the  invitation  was  also  extended  to  the  papal  nuncio,  who  not 
only  went,  but  was  well  received. 

'  The  cro«  and  inscription  oommemorative  of  the  birth  of  the  nnfortonate 
prince  whom  Ifary  Beatrice  bore  nine  months  after  her  visit  to  Bath,  were 
removed  after  the  Bevolataon;  bat  'the  Crosi  bath'  retiuned  the  name  and 
celebrity  it  had  acgnired  from  that  drcumstanoe,  and  was  much  used  by  ladies 
derixouB  of  becoming  mothers.  '  Town-council  Beoords  of  BristoL 

'  MS.  Biblioth^ue  du  Bd,  on  Bonrepaux's  mission,  1687. 
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By  the  end  of  November,  it  began  to  be  irUispered  about 
the  court,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  queen  beoommg 
a  mother  once  more.     Exoessiye  excitement  was  caosed  by 
the  romour,  the  troth  of  which  was  angrily  impugned  1r^ 
one  party,  and  hailed  by  the  other  with  extravagant  joy.     The 
drcumstanoe  was  too  important  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  doubt.      James  mentions  the  situation  of  his  con- 
sort in  a  friendly  letter  to  his  daughter  Mary,  dated  No- 
vember the  29th,  and  notices  that  the  queen  had  informed 
her  of  it  previously.^     The  fact  was  announced  by  royal  pro- 
clamation, and  in  the  Gazette  of  the  23rd  of  December, 
with  an  order  for  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving.      James 
appears   to   have    been   determined   to   obtain  the  benefit 
of  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England  for  the  fruition  of 
his  hopes,  at  as  early  a  period  as  was  consistent  with  pro- 
priety.    He  commanded  the  bishops  to  prepare  a  suitable 
form  of  prayer  and  thanskgiving  for  the  occasion,  to  be  read 
in  all  the  churches  in  and  for  ten  miles  round  the  metropolis 
on  Sunday,  January  the  15th,  and  in  every  church  throughout 
England  on  the  29th  of  that  month.     Nothing  was  said  im- 
plying hopes  of  male  issue,  as  was  afterwards  pretended,  bat 
simply  ''that  the  queen  might  become  a  joyful  mother  of 
children ;  that  Gk>d  would  command  his  holy  angels  to  watch 
over  her,  and  defend  her  from  all  dangers  and  evil  accidents; 
that  the  king  might  behold  his  children's  children,  and  peace 
upon   Israel;    and  that  his  gracious  consort,  queen  Mary, 
might  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  upon  the  walls  of  his  houae^  and 
his  children  like  the  olive  branches  round  about  his  tabW^ 
A  petition  was  added,  "  that  the  whole  of  the  royal  ftmily 
might  be  increased  and  multipUed,'' — ^a  prayer  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  the  three  childless  heirs-presumptive  of  the 
realm,  Maiy,  Anne,  and  William.     Mary  had  never  borne  a 
child,  and  Anne  had  been  as  unfortunate  as  her  royal  step- 
mother in  the  loss  of  all  her  infants.     The  next  persons  in 
the  succession  were  the  two  daughters  of  the  king's  youngest 
sister,  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  both  Catholics,  and  it 
was  by  no  means  a  desirable  contingency  that  the  crown 
'  Inedited  letten  of  James  II.;  Brit.  Miu. 
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should  devolve  on  either  of  those  formgn  prinoesses,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  mamed  to  the  king  of  Spain^  the  youngest  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy.  Under  these  circumstances^  the  prospect 
of  the  queen  bringing  a  male  heir  to  the  crown  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  most  auspicious  event,  had  there  been  any 
hope  of  his  being  educated  in  the  national  fidth.  To  the 
daughters  of  James  II.  and  their  consorts,  such  a  contingency 
was  a  matter  of  painful  consideration.  They  had  r^uxled 
the  crown  as  their  natural  inheritance,  and  they  determined 
not  to  relinquish  the  influence  they  already  held  in  the  realm 
as  the  heirs  presumptive  and  reversionary.  The  exultation  of 
the  king,  and  the  confident  predictions  of  the  CathoUc  party 
that  the  royal  in&nt  would  be  a  prince,  were  retorted  by  a 
series  of  the  coarsest  and  most  revolting  lampoons,  tending  to 
throw  injurious  doubts  on  the  alleged  situation  of  the  queen.^ 
It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  contemporary  Bath  physicians^ 
that  the  queen  had  been  persuaded  to  her  late  visit  to  Bath  by 
one  of  the  married  ladies  of  her  household,  who,  after  several 
years  of  unfruitful  wedlock,  had  recently  presented  her  lord 
with  a  son  and  heir,  which  she  attributed  to  the  use  of  those 
waters.  It  would  have  been  wdl  for  Mary  Beatrice  if,  when 
the  like  result  followed  her  pursuing  a  similar  course,  she 
had  allowed  it  to  be  assigned  to  the  same  cause;  but,'un- 
hickily,  the  duchess  of  Modena  had  before  her  death  visited 
the  shrine  of  Loretto  with  vows  and  offerings  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  praying  that  through  her  intercession  her  majesty  of 
Ibgland  might  have  a  son.  King  James,  not  to  be  behind- 
hand, had  also  made  a  pUgrimage,  in  the  course  of  his  Welsh 
progress,  to  the  holy  well  of  the  British  virgin-martyr  St. 
Winifred,  and  swallowed  a  draught  of  the  miracle-working 
water,  with  a  prayer  for  the  same  object.  All  the  zealous 
persons  of  his  own  religion  in  the  realm  had  long  united  in 
the  like  petition,  but  there  could  be  no  reason  to  regard  the 
aooompUshment  of  this  desire  as  any  thing  marveUous,  for 
the  queen  was  still  in  the  prime  of  Ufe,  and  had  borne  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  the  princess  Isabella,  had  hved  to  be 

*  Journal  of  James  II.      Dalrjmple.      Mackintosh.      Ellis  Correspondence. 
Bensby. 
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five  years  old.  Tet^  when  there  iras  cause  to  beUeve  that 
her  majesty  was  likely  to  become  the  mother  of  a  fifth 
child^  a  most  absurd  stress  was  laid  on  the  coinddence  of 
that  circumstance  with  the  Loretto  and  Winifred-well  pil- 
grimages. It  might  be  imagined^  that  the  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  their  majesties,  in  attributing  the 
present  prospect  of  an  heir  to  the  miraculous  intercessions  of 
their  &Tourite  saints^  had  provoked  the  incredulous  to  a 
suspicion  that  some  imposition  was  meditated,  if  the  stories 
that  were  now  circulated  by  their  enemies  had  not  been  a 
mere  revival  of  the  malicious  libels  that  were  invented  some 
years  before,  for  the  purpose  of  stigmatizing  the  birth  of  the 
last  child  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  event  of  its  proving  a  son. 
Though  a  son  was  eagerly  anticipated  and  desired,  attempts 
were  made  by  the  CathoUc  party  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  a  girl,  by  insinuations  that  the  daughter  of  a  king  and 
queen, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  princess  bom  after  James's  acceaaioii 
to  the  throne, — ^would  have  a  better  claim  to  the  successioii 
than  his  daughters  by  Anne  Hyde.'  The  announcement  of 
the  queen's  situation  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  national  joy 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  the  line  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  might  be  continued  by  the  birth  of  a  piinoa 
The  day  appointed  for  the  thanksgiving  was  kept  as  a  general 
hoUday,  attended  with  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires.  The 
ever-loyal  episcopalian  party  expressed  peculiar  pleasure;  and 
Dr.  Paterson,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
occasion,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  "  that  her  majesty  had  obtained 
this  blessing  firom  Heaven  for  her  piety,  being  ofttimes  six 
hours  on  her  knees  at  prayers.'^ — ''A  great  lie>''  observes  sir 
John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall,  by  whom  this  foolish  assertion 
is  indignantly  recorded  in  his  diary,  '^she  being  too  much 
taken  up  with  court  affairs  to  have  so  long  time  for  private 
devotions.''* 

The  situation  of  the  queen  encouraged  James  to  pursue 

his  plans  with  redoubled  energy  for  the  abrogation  of  the 

penal  laws.     Of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  those  statutes^ 

no  one  who  reads  the  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 

'  Echard.  *  mrtoric  Obflerves. 
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three  kingdoms  can  pretend  to  doubt.  James,  vlio,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ''had  learned  the  great  lesson  of  religious 
toleration  in  the  school  of  persecution/'  was  ambitious  of 
being  the  first  British  monarch  who  should  proclaim  to  his 
people  the  precious  boon  of  libertjr  of  consdence^-^a  boon 
more  glorious  than  all  the  boasted  privileges  which  were 
wrung  from  the  tyrant  John  by  the  steel-clad  champions  of 
freedom  at  Bunnymede.  In  the  preceding  spring,  James  had 
declared  in  council  ''that  four  of  his  predecessors  having 
attempted  in  vain  to  establish  a  general  conformity  of  worship^ 
the  penal  laws  against  dissenters  having  only  led  to  rebellions 
and  bloodshed,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing  could  conduce 
more  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  and  the  increase 
of  trade  than  an  entire  Hberty  of  consdenoe;  it  having/'  he 
said,  "always  been  his  opinion,  as  most  suitable  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  that  no  man  should  be  persecuted  for 
ooDScience'  sake,  which  he  thought  was  not  to  be  forced^  and 
that  it  never  could  be  to  the  interest  of  a  king  of  England  to 
do  it/'^  He  then  directed  his  attorney  and  sohcitor-general 
not  to  suffer  any  process  in  his  name  to  be  issued  against 
any  dissenter  whatsoever.  In  this  proffered  charter  of  religious 
freedom,  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  anticipated  the  en- 
lightened policy  which  has  gradually,  but  very  cautiously, 
actuated  British  sovereigns  and  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Unfortunately  for  James  II.,  the  course  of  Christian 
civilization  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  that  day  to  admit 
of  a  legidative  act  of  Christian  charity.  The  long  forgot 
that  he  was  a  mere  feather  on  the  stream  working  against  the 
strong  tide  of  popular  opinion,  and  in  a  &tal  hour  attempted 
to  cany  a  noble  object  by .  unconstitutional  means.  The 
dedaration  of  hberty  of  oonsdenoe  was  not  so  gratefully 
accepted  in  Scotland  as  the  sufferings  of  the  presbyterian 
party  had  led  the  king  to  imagine  it  would  be.  They  were 
offended  with  being  included  in  the  same  act  which  pro- 
claimed freedom  of  worship  to  papists,  to  anabaptists,  and  to 
quakers. 

The  confidential  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  the  king 
•  ^  James  IL's  speech  in  ooondl  2  laSd,  voL  iL 
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and  William  Penn,  the  philanthropic  quaker^  was  r^aided 
with  scarcely  less  hostility  than  the  influence  of  &ther  Petre 
and  the  Jesuits.  It  was^  after  all^  James's  greatest  gloiy  that 
his  name  should  have  been  associated  with  that  of  the  benig* 
nant  founder  of  the  Utopia  of  the  new  worlds  Pennsylvania. 
That  the  royal  admiral,  with  his  passion  for  naval  glory^  stately 
ideas  of  **  the  divinity  that  hedges  in  a  king/'  and  all  the  hot 
sseal  of  a  convert  to  Romanism  about  him,  could  enter  with 
sympathy  and  delight  into  the  enlightened  views  of  that  pure* 
minded  Christian  philosopher,  William  Penn,  is  an  interesting 
ftct,  and  not  less  strange  than  true.  James  once  condescended 
to  use  a  playful  reproof  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  quaker,  who, 
the  first  time  he  entered  his  presence  after  he  became  king, 
did  so  with  his  hat  on.  James  immediately  took  off  his  own. 
"  Friend  James,"  said  Penn,  "  why  dost  thou  uncover  thy 
head  ?" — '^  Because,"  replied  his  majesty,  with  a  smile,  *^  it  is 
the  £EU9hion  here  for  only  one  man  to  wear  his  hat."  Penn 
was  sent  by  James  on  a  private  mission  to  the  Hague,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  prince  of  Orange  to  consent  to 
the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws.  The  eloquence  of  the  man 
of  peace  and  Christian  philanthropy,  who  anticipated  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  relating  to  the  millenary  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  establishment  of  perfect  feQowsfaip  and  brotherly 
love  among  all  who  confessed  His  name  on  earth,  sounded 
less  pleasantly  to  the  mihtary  stadtholder  than  the  inflamma- 
tory language  of  Burnet  and  other  priestly  agitators,  who 
taught  him  how  to  make  a  poUtical  creed  the  master-key  to 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  William  refused  to  concur  in 
the  removal  of  any  statute  that  was  not  formally  repealed  by 
parliament.  James  further  committed  himself  by  an  indirect 
application,  through  Stuart,  a  Scotch  refogee  at  the  Hague, 
to  William's  minister,  Fagd,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  his 
daughter  Mary  to  second  his  wishes.  He  not  only  got  a  dry 
refusal  from  the  princess,  but  the  mortification  of  seeing  their 
correspondence  published  by  WiUiam.^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  who  rarely  took  any  part  in  politics,  had 
vainly  represented  to  her  consort  the  folly  of  his  proceedings 
^Echard.    lingard.    Maddntorih.    Dakyiqple. 
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which  arose  firom  a  miscalciilation  of  his  paternal  inflaenoe.' 
"  The  queen/'  says  ftther  Petxe,  ''as  well  as  myself^  was  of 
opiiuon  against  the  sending  any  such  letter  to  the  Hagne 
upon  this  sabjecti  but  rather  some  person  able  to  disoourae 
and  to  persnade  should  hare  been  sent  thither;  for  all  such 
letters^  when  they  are  not  grateful,  produce  bad  effects.  That 
which  is  spoken  &ce  to  face  is  not  so  easily  divulged,  nor  any 
thing  discoYO^d  to  the  vulgar  but  what  we  have  a  mind  the 
people  should  know/''  After  some  allusions  to  the  queen^s 
situation  and  the  ribald  lampoons  that  were  in  circulation,  one 
of  which  had  been  found  afiSxed  to  a  pillar  of  a  church,  the 
Jesuit  statesman  adds,  "  you  will  agree  with  me,  most  reverend 
fiftther,  that  we  have  done  a  great  thing  by  introducing  Mrs. 
Ccdlier  to  the  queen.  This  woman  is  whoUy  devoted  to  our 
society,  and  zealous  for  the  Catholic  religion/'  This  Mrs. 
Collier,  from  whom  such  great  things  were  expected,  is  rather 
a  mysterious  personage ;  her  name  haa  never  been  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  any  of  the  oompUcated  intrigues  of  the 
period,  neither  does  it  occur  in  the  list  of  the  queen's  atten« 
daats,  or  the  nursery  establishment  of  the  prince.  Probably 
her  majesty  had  sufficient  penetration  to  discover  that  Mrs. 
Cdlliar  was  a  dangerous  intriguaniey  and  got  rid  of  her.  The 
situation  of  her  majesty  is  mentioned  in  a  firiendly  manner  by 
the  widow  of  lord  William  Russell,  in  one  of  her  confidential 
letters,  dated  February  10th,  with  this  remark :  "  The  queen 
goes  on  i«oq)erously."' 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  now  so  happy  in  the  undivided  posses^ 
aion  of  the  king's  affections,  that  she  was  wiUing  to  forgive 
those  who  had  endeavoured  to  injure  her  by  encouraging  him 
in  his  guilty  attentions  to  her  rival,  and  raising  a  party  in 
fiivour  of  that  bad  woman.  Convinced  that  she  had  no 
longer  cause  to  dread  either  her  or  her  friends,  her  majesty 
took  tiie  first  opportunity  of  showing  the  earl  of  Clarendon 
that  she  was  not  only  willing  to  overlook  all  past  causes  of 
displeasure,  but  ready  to  render  him   any   service  in  her 

*  Inedited  letter  of  father  Petreto  pere  la  Chaise,  purchased  at  thesajeof  the 
Strawheny-lull  collection  by  the  lady  Petre,  by  whom  the  document  was  kindly 
oommmikated  to  me.  '  Ibid. 

'•  Letten  of  hdy  BmrntSi,  from  the  Wobnrn  collection. 
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power.  ^  In  the  nftemoon,  March  8th,''  he  sayB^  '^  I  waited 
on  the  queen,  upon  an  intimation  given  that  she  wondered 
she  had  not  seen  me  a  great  while,  for  I  had  not  been  with 
her  for  some  montiis.  Her  majesty  was  very  gracious  to  me, 
and  asked  me,  'Why  I  did  not  come  more  to  court  V  I  UM 
her,  'I  did  some  time  wait  on  the  king  at  his  levee;  but 
having  nothing  to  do  at  court,  I  thought  it  not  needful  to  be 
as  often  there  as  I  had  been  formerly/  She  said,  '  I  waa  to 
blame ;  that  she  knew  tixe  king  would  be  kind  to  me,  and 
that  she  would  often  put  him  in  mind  of  me;  and  said  that 
she  expected  to  see  me  ottea/  She  then  asked  me  'if  my 
pension  were  well  paid  ?'  I  told  her  '  yes/  The  king  came 
into  the  room  from  hunting,  and  so  I  came  away/''  Clarai« 
don  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  sea  of  trouble,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  queen-dowager's  suit  against  him  for  arrears  ia 
his  accounts/  The  iimiable  behaviour  of  the  reigning  queen 
was  therefwe  of  some  comfort  to  him.  The  secret  oorre- 
qpondenoe  of  James's  treacherous  &vourites,  his  discarded 
ministers  and  disaffected  nobles,  with  the  court  of  Orangey 
unveils  to  the  dispassionate  documentaiy  historian  an  exten- 
sive ccmfederac^,  with  the  princess  Anne  at  the  head  of  it,* 
for  the  purpose  of  branding  the  child,  whose  birth  was  so 
eagerly  anticipated  by  the  king  and  queen,  as  spurious  in  case 
it  should  prove  a  boy.  It  was  from  this  confederacy  that  all 
the  disgusting  lampoons  and  incendiary  pamphlets  on  that 
subject  emanated.  Aa  early  as  the  spring  of  1686  the 
princess  Anne  had  betrayed  to  the  acute  observation  of  the 
French  envoy,  Bonrepaux,  that  ambition  and  hatred  to  the 
queen  were  the  master-passions  of  her  soul/  In  what  man- 
ner had  Mary  Beatrice  provoked  her  iQ-wiU?  the  reader 
naturally  inquires.  But  Anne  has  never  brought  a  qpedfic 
chaige  against  her  royal  step-moth^,  with  whom  she  had 
Eved  in  perfect  amity  from  her  tenth  year  up  to  the  period  of 
king  James's  accession  to  the  throne. 

*  Diaiy  of  Hemy,  Earl  of  CbreDdon.     darendan  Oonafpondaioep  tqL  HL| 
edited  by  Singer.  «Seevol.v.:  lifeofCiiiharixiearBragtiiia. 

*  See  the  proofr  in  Dafaymple'i  Appendix,  toL  iL,  end  in  the  Britiah  Miaana 
^  Letter  ftom  Boorepenz  to  SeigndaL 
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The  following  passage  from  one  of  Anne's  private  confiden- 
tial letters  to  her  sister  Mary,  is  rather  indicative  of  the  evil 
passions  of  the  writer^  than  the  bad  qualities  of  the  object  of 
her  vituperation :  "  The  queen,  you  must  know,  is  of  a  very 
proud  and  haughty  temper,  and  though  she  pretends  to  hate 
all  form  and  ceremony,  yet  one  sees  that  those  who  make 
their  court  that  way  are  very  well  thought  of  She  declares 
always  that  she  loves  sincerity  and  hates  flattery ;  but  when 
the  grossest  flattery  in  the  world  is  said  to  her  &ce,  she 
seems  extremely  well  pleased  with  it.  It  really  is  enough  to 
torn  one's  stomach  to  hear  what  things  are  said  to  her  of 
that  kind,  and  to  see  how  mightily  she  is  satisfied  with  it/'^ 
Some  women  there  are  whose  minds  are  unfortunately  so 
constituted,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  see  attention  ofiered 
to  another.  The  adulation  and  homage  paid  to  her  beautiful 
step-mother,  who  was  about  five  years  older  than  herself, 
appears  to  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  Anne's  ill-will 
against  her, — so  true  is  the  observation  of  the  wisest  of  men^ 
''Anger  is  fierce,  and  jealousy  is  cruel ;  but  who  can  stand 
against  envy?"  That  no  want  of  courtesy,  or  even  of  affec- 
tion, had  been  manifested  by  the  consort  of  James  II.  towards 
bis  daughter,  may  be  perceived  by  Anne's  concluding  remark : 
''She  [the  queen]  pretends  to  have  a  deal  of  kindness  for 
me ;  but  I  doubt  it  is  not  real,  for  I  never  see  any  proofii  of 
it,  but  rather  the  contrary.''*  Surely,  if  the  queen  had  ever 
committed  herself  by  word  or  deed,  so  as  to  furnish  any 
tenable  charge  of  complaint,  Anne  would  have  instanced  it 
in  support  of  her  last  assertion.  The  hatred  of  the  princess 
Anne  towards  Mary  Beatrice  was  of  too  deadly  a  nature  to 
evaporate  in  useless  invectives.  She  took  infinite  pains  to 
persuade  her  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  that  a  plot  was  in 
prepress  to  deprive  them  of  their  rights  in  the  succession,  by 
the  imposition  of  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales  on  the  nation. 
She  complained,  in  the  coarsest  language,  to  her  sister  and 
the  earl  of  Clarendon,  "  that  the  queen  would  not  permit  her 
to  touch  her,  and  that  her  majesty  always  went  into  another 
room  to  change  her  dress."'  Anne,  all  this  while,  kept  up  a 
*  Baliymple's  Appendix.  *  Bnd.  '  Soe  her  letten  in  Dalrymple'a  Appendix. 
VOL.  VI,  F 
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show  of  duty  to  her  &ther  and  kindness  to  the  queen ;  she 
was  frequently  at  her  majesty's  toilet^  and  performed  the  ser- 
yice  as  usaal,  which  the  etiquette  of  those  times  prescribed^  of 
assisting  to  put  on  her  majesty's  chemise.*  The  queen  was 
taken  alarmingly  ill  at  the  end  of  seven  months^  while  the 
Icing  was  gone  to  Chatham^  and  her  apprehensions  of  death 
were  so  great,  that  she  wrote  to  the  king  to  come  immediately 
to  her,  and  also  sent  for  her  confessor.  "  Every  body  flock- 
ing about  her,  the  princess  fiEuled  not  to  be  there  too,  and 
appeared  so  easy  and  kind,  that  nothing  could  equal  it ;  talked 
of  the  queen's  condition  with  mighty  concern,  and  was  want* 
ing  in  no  manner  of  respect  and  care."'  The  indisposition  of 
his  consort,  who  had  now  become  an  object  of  the  tenderest 
regard  and  most  watchful  solicitude  to  the  king,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  that  monarch,  in  the  following  friendly  letter  to  his 

son-in-law  of  Orange : — 

"  Whitehall,  May  11, 168& 

"  My  going  to  Chatham  on  Tuesday  last  hindered  me  firom  writing  to  yoa  by 
that  day's  post,  to  let  you  know  I  had  received  yonra  of  the  11th.  I  fomid  my 
ships  and  stores  in  very  good  condition,  and  chose  one  of  my  new  three  [third] 
rates  to  be  fitted  out»  to  carry  the  queen-dowager  when  she  goes  to  Portugal.  I 
came  back  hither  yesterday  momiug,  and  found  that  my  queen  had  not  been 
well,  and  was  in  some  fears  of  coming  before  her  time;  but,  God  be  thanked,  die 
was  very  weU  all  day  yesterday,  and  continues  so  now,  so  that  I  hope  she  wiQ  go 
out  her  full  time.  The  weather  is  now  very  seasonahle,  and  there  is  like  to  be  a 
gpreat  store  of  fruit  this  year.  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  that  you  shall  Jind  wte 
as  kind  to  y<m  at  you  eon  eappwt  "Jaxxb^K," 

"For  my  son,  the  Prince  of  Orangoi." 
A  week  later,  the  queen  herself  wrote  this  little  billet  to 
William,  in  the  same  easy  femiliar  style  which  marks  her 
occasional  correspondence  with  him : — 

"May  19^  168& 

"I  am  so  ashamed  to  have  been  so  long  without  answering  your  obliging 
letter,  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  for  myself.  I  well  believe  you  know  me  too 
well  to  eoBpett  it  want  of  kindness,  and  therefore  1  hope  yon  will  think  it,  m  it 
was,  want  of  fame,  or  at  the  worst  a  little  laziness,  which  being  confessed,  will,  I 
hope,  be  excused ;  ibr  else  I  did  long  to  return  yon  a  thousand  thanks,  as  I  do 
now,  inr  your  kind  wishes,  which  I  hope  you  will  continue,  and  beUere  that  I  am, 
with  all  sincerity,  "Truly  your^  .jj,^. 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  the  queen's  health 

was  in  a  precarious  state ;  she  was  bled,  in  consequence  of 

^  lifeof  James,  compiled  from  his  own  private  pKgen,  by  the  rev.  8.  Oark, 
hifltoripgrapber  to  George  IV.  3 1\^ 
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feverish  symptoms^  as  kte  as  the  29th.  Some  anxiety  must 
hare  been  on  her  spirit^  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  reports 
that  were  poisoning  the  public  mind  against  her  at  that 
period^  when  she  was  looking  forward  with  trembling  hope 
and  natural  dread  to  the  hour  of  Woman's  peril.  Mary  Bea- 
trice has  been  accused  of  unbecoming  haughtiness^  in  treating 
the  injurious  rumours  that  were  in  circulation  with  silent  con- 
tempt. As  a  delicate  woman  she  could  do  no  otherwise ;  as 
a  queen,  she  appears  to  have  acted  with  great  prudence^  and 
to  hare  done  every  thing  necessary  to  convince  the  great 
ladies  of  the  court  and  the  princess  Anne  of  the  reality  of 
her  alleged  situation.  It  was  her  original  intention  to  Ue-in 
at  Windsor,  but  she  made  a  very  proper  concession  to  public 
opinion  when  she  gave  up  that  arrangement,  and  determined 
to  await  her  accouchement  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  wit- 
nesses requisite  for  the  verification  of  the  birth  of  the  royal 
infimt  might  be  got  together  at  a  hasty  smnmons,  which  could 
scarcely  be  the  case  at  Windsor,  or  even  Hampton-Court. 
Her  enemies  have,  with  a  strange  obhquity  of  reasoning,  con- 
strued this  convincing  proof  of  her  willingness  to  afford  full 
satisfaction  to  every  one  interested,  into  a  presumption  of  her 
guilt.  Her  change  of  purpose  was  not  so  sudden  as  those 
who  tried  to  make  out  a  story  against  Mary  Beatrice  pretend. 
In  a  letter,  dated  as  early  as  April  6th,  lady  Russell,  the  widow 
of  lord  William  Bussell,  says,  ''  They  speak  as  if  the  queen's 
going  to  Windsor  began  to  be  doubtful.''* — "The  great 
bustle,"  says  the  princess  Anne,  ''  that  was  made  about  her 
lying-in  at  Windsor,  and  then  resolving  all  of  a  sudden  to  go 
to  St.  James's^  which  is  much  the  properest  place  to  act  such 
a  cheat  in."^  Can  any  one  beUeve,  that  if  Anne  did  suspect 
a  cheat  she  would  have  shown  so  little  regard  to  her  own 
interest  as  to  have  invented  a  pretext  for  going  to  Bath, 
instead  of  remaining  on  the  spot  to  expose  it  ?  But  the 
qneen  had  given  her  indubitable  proofs  that  she  was  about  to 
become  a  mother,  and  Anne  purposely  went  out  of  the  way 
that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  the  birth  of  a  brother, 

'  Letters  of  l&dy  Russell,  from  the  Wobom  ooIlectioD,  p.  177.     Ibid.,  p.  147. 
*  See  Anne's  letters  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  the  originals  in  Brit.  Mns. 
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whose  rights  she  intended  to  dispute ;  whilst  in  case  the  ex- 
pected infant  proved  a  girl^  she  would  escape  a  disagreeable 
duty  by  her  absence.  Anne  came  to  take  leave  of  the  queen 
before  she  went  to  Bath,  and  they  conversed  tt^ether  in  a 
friendly  and  confidential  manner. 

The  queen  always  expressed  herself  as  doubtful,  whether 
her  confinement  would  take  place  in  June  or  July.  The 
princess  Anne  said  to  her,  ''  Madam,  I  think  you  will  be 
brought  to  bed  before  I  return/'^  giving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reason  for  her  opinion,  of  which  she  was  afterwards  pointedly 
reminded  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Dawson,  when  she  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  the  young  prince  were  actually  her  brother. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  queen  said  ''  she  would  go  to  St. 
James's,  and  await  the  good  hour.'"  It  was  there  that  all 
her  other  children  had  been  bom,  and  it  was  also  the  birth* 
place  of  the  king  her  husband.  The  consorts  of  the  Stuart 
kings  had  been  accustomed  to  He-in  at  that  palace;  and  there 
was  no  precedent  of  any  queen  having  been  confined  at 
"Whitehall,  which  was  obviously  unfit  for  such  a  purpose, 
being  very  noisy,  and  open  firom  morning  till  night  to  crowds 
of  well-dressed  people,  who  chose  to  make  it  a  lounge.  It 
was,  besides,  a  great  public  office,  where  all  the  business  of 
the  nation  was  transacted,  aud  the  queen's  apartments  fronted 
the  river,  Mary  Beatrice  never  liked  WhitehalL  She  said 
of  it,  ''  Whitehall  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  uncom- 
fortable houses  in  the  world."  Her  heart  always  dung  to  her 
first  English  home,  which  had  been  endeared  to  her  by  those 
tender  recollections  that  regal  pomp  had  never  been  able  to 
efiace.  King  James,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Maiy^  thus 
announces  the  intended  removal  of  himself  and  his  queen  to 
St.  James's-palace : — 

«*  Wbitehall,  June  8^  1688. 

"  The  Q.  and  I  intend  to  lie  at  St.  James's  to-morrow  night,  she  intending  to 
lie-in  there.**' 

1  King  James's  Journal.  '  Bnmet. 

•  Eitiacte  from  James  IL's  letters.— Additional  MSS.,  Brtt  Mna. 
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QUEEIT.CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KING  OF 
QEEAT  BKITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Preparations  for  the  OQnfinement  of  the  queen — ^Birth  of  a  prmoe — lUneM  of  the 
child — Reports  of  his  death — Queen's  rapid  recovery — Gives  au^enoe  to  Zule- 
Bteui  in  her  chamher — Medal  of  the  queen— Her  letter  to  the  pope — ^Attempts 
to  bring  the  prince  op  by  hand — His  dangerons  illness — Distress  of  the  queen 
— Colonel  Sands  and  lady  Strickland — Malidoos  reports  raised  by  Sands— 
The  infhnt  prince's  nurse — Her  simplicity — Prince  recovers — ^His  Ukeness  • 
his  parents — Queen's  letter  to  the  princess  of  Orange — Hostile  preparatbns  of 
William — Queen's  birthday — Dark  aspect  of  the  times — Christening  of  the 
prince — Pope  godfather — Queen's  offering  to  the  shrine  of  Loretto— Prince  of 
Orange  lands  —  King  leaves  London  with  the  prince  of  Wales — Qneen  left 
alone  at  Whitehall— Perilous  state  of  the  king — ^Treachery  and  desertion  of 
his  officers — Princess  Anne  absconds — King  returns  to  L(mdon — His  appre- 
hensions for  his  son — Preparations  for  the  queen's  departure — Her  sorrowful 
parting  from  the  king — Escapes  from  Whitehall  with  the  prince — Grosses  the 
Thames  on  a  stormy  night — Embarks  at  Gravesend — Stormy  voyage — Lands 
at  Calais — Sympathy  of  the  governor— Her  letter  to  Louis  XIV. — Her  anxiety 
touching  the  fate  of  her  husband — ^Alarming  rumours  on  that  sulject. 

The  birth  of  the  second  son  of  Maxy  Beatrice  was  destined 
to  take  place  at  the  inauspicious  period,  when  James  had 
^ven  irreparable  oflFence  to  the  nation  by  committing  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  bishops  to  the  Tower.*  This 
unprecedented  act  of  folly  was  perpetrated  on  the  8th  of 
June ;  the  indignation  it  excited  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the 
people^  and  extended  even  within  the  guarded  region  of  the 
court.  The  queen  was  restless  and  anxious  all  the  next  day^ 
and  expressed  an  impatient  desire  for  the  completion  of  the 

^  The  offence  of  the  bishops  was,  having  framed  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying 
to  be  excused  from  reading  the  declaration  of  liberty  of  consdence.  This  petition 
they  presented  to  his  majesty  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  May  18th.  James 
received  them  graciously  at  first,  but  took  fire,  very  unreasonably,  at  the  language 
in  which  the  petition  was  couched,  lost  his  temper,  called  it  "  a  standard  of 
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arrangements  that  were  making  for  her  accommodation  in  St. 
Jameses-palace.  She  sent  several  times,  in  the  course  of  that 
day,  to  hurry  the  workmen  there,  and,  on  being  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  finish  in  time  to  put  her  bed 
up  that  night,  she  gave  way  to  petulance,  and  said,  "  I  mean 
to  he  at  St.  Jameses  to-night,  if  I  he  on  the  boards.*' 

Kings  and  queens  are,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same  infirmi- 
ties of  temper  as  their  subjects,  but  it  behoves  them  to  impose 
a  stricter  restraint  on  their  natural  emotions,  surrounded  as 
they  are,  at  all  times,  by  watchful  observers,  if  not,  as  was 
the  case  with  James  II.  and  his  consort,  by  invidious  spies 
and  traitors.  It  was  by  no  means  wonderful,  however,  that 
Mary  Beatrice,  imder  these  circumstances,  should  be  desirous 
of  escaping  firom  the  poUtical  excitement  and  publicity  of 
Whitehall  to  her  old  familiar  palace,  where  she  had  formerly 
tasted  some  of  the  comforts  and  repose  of  domestic  life.  It 
was  not  till  a  late  hour  on  the  Saturday  night  that  the 
arrangements  there  were  completed.  When  this  was  an- 
nounced to  her  majesty,  she  was  engaged  at  cards,  llie 
solemn  etiquettes,  which  in  that  age  pervaded  the  most 
frivolous  amusements  of  the  court,  forbade  her  to  break  up 
the  table  till  the  game  was  decided,  which  was  not  till  eleven 

rebellion,*'  and  dismissed  the  prelates  in  displeasure.  In  less  than  two  honrs 
after  the  petition  had  been  pnt  into  the  king's  hands  it  was  printed,  and  cried 
about  the  streets,  with  great  Tociferations,  for  sale.  James  r^arded  this  pro- 
ceeding as  an  outrage.  The  prelates  denied  having  supplied  any  one  with  m 
copy.  James  did  not  believe  them,  and  insuBted  that  their  intention  was  to  raise 
a  tmnnlt.  They  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  privy  ooundl,  and,  after 
some  angry  discussion,  ordered  to  find  boil  for  their  appearance  in  Westminster* 
hall,  July  Srd,  to  answer  to  an  indictment  from  the  crown  for  writing  and  puUidi* 
ing  a  seditious  libeL  They  refused  to  find  bail,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 
The  warrant  for  their  committal  was  signed  by  foor-and-twenty  privy  ooundlkrsi, 
all  Protestants.  Sancroi%>  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  were  the  most  conscientious  and  loyal  of  men.  They,  with  White,  Turner, 
and  Lake,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  sees,  and  all  their  rich  revenues,  rather 
than  take  the  oaths  to  any  other  sovereign  than  James  II.,  to  whom  their  allegi- 
ance had  been  sworn.  The  other  two,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawnej  of 
Bristol,  were  deeply  confederate  with  William.  Lloyd  was  the  author  of  some  of 
the  base  libels  tending  to  discredit  the  pregnancy  of  the  queen.  The  copy  of 
the  petition  was  probably  fumished  by  him,  on  purpose  to  create  an  open  qourel 
with  the  king.  It  was  afterwards  wittily  said,  with  regard  to  the  character  and 
subsequent  conduct  of  these  reverend  prelates,  "that  king  James  sent  seven 
bishops  to  the  Tower  to  be  tested;  five  A  them  proved  to  be  true  gol^  and  two 
only  prinetts  metaL" 
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o'clock.  After  this,  ahe  was  earned  in  her  sedan  chair, 
attended  by  her  servants  and  preceded  by  her  hidies,  through 
the  park  to  St.  James's-pahioey  her  chamberlain,  lord  Oo- 
dolphin,  walking  by  the  side  of  her  chair.  The  king  aocom« 
pamed  his  consort,  and  passed  the  night  in  her  apartment. 
The  next  morning  he  rose  between  seven  and  eight,  and  went 
to  his  own  side  of  the  palace.*  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after,  the  queen  sent  for  him  in  great  haste,  and  requested  to 
have  every  one  summoned  whom  he  wished  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  birth  of  their  child.  It  was  Trinity-Sunday,  June 
10th.  ''The  Protestant  kdies  that  belonged  to  the  court,'' 
says  Burnet,  ''  were  all  gone  to  church  before  the  news  was 
let  go  abroad,''  which  was  certainly  true ;  but  this  unfaithful 
chronicler  suppresses  the  fact,  that  they  were  all  speedily  sent 
for  out  of  church  by  her  majesty's  command.'  The  first  person 
who  obeyed  the  summons  was  Mrs.  Mai^aret  Dawson,  one  of 
her  bedchamber  women,  formerly  in  the  household  of  Anne 
Hyde,  duchess  of  York ;  she  had  been  present  at  the  births 
of  all  the  king's  children,  including  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. She  found  the  queen  all  alone,  sitting  on  a  tabouret 
at  her  bed's  head,  trembling,  and  in  some  depression  of 
spirits.'  The  queen  requested  that  the  pallet  in  the  next  room 
might  be  made  ready,  but  the  quilts  not  being  aired,  Mrs. 
Dawson  persuaded  her  not  to  use  it,  but  to  go  into  her  own 
bed  again,  from  which  she  and  the  king  had  just  risen.  That 
bed  was  then  made  ready  for  her  majesty,  who  was  rery 
chilly,  and  wished  it  to  be  warmed.  Accordingly,  a  warming- 
pan  fiill  of  hot  coals  was  brought  into  the  chamber,  with 
which  the  bed  was  warmed  previously  to  the  queen's  entering 
it.^  From  this  circumstance,  simple  as  it  was,  but  unusual, 
the  absurd  tale  was  &bricated  that  a  spurious  child  was  intro- 
duced into  the  queen's  bed.  Mrs.  Dawson  afterwards  deposed, 
on  oath,  that  she  saw  the  fire  in  the  warming-pan  when  it 
was  brought  into  her  majesty's  chamber,  the  time  being  then 

1  Eexmet.    Echard.    Impartial  Beflectioiu  on  Burnet's  History. 
>  ExaminatioDii  before  the  Privy  Conndl,  22  Oct,  1688.  '  Ibid. 

*  Letter  of  the  princess  Anne  to  her  sister  the  prinoets  of  Orange;  Dahymple's 
Appentfix,  voL  il.  p.  806. 
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about  eight  o'dock/'^  and  the  birth  of  the  prince  did  not  take 
place  until  ten. 

Anne  countess  of  Sunderland,  the  wife  of  James's  treacher- 
ous minister,  therefore  no  very  fEtvourable  witness,  stated,  in 
her  evidence  before  the  privy  coundl,  that  ''She  went  to 
St.  James's  chapel  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the 
Trinity-Sunday,  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  sacrament ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  communion  service,  the  man  who 
had  the  care  of  the  chapel  came  to  her,  and  told  her  '  she 
must  come  to  the  queen.'  The  countess  said  '  she  would,  as 
soon  as  the  prayers  were  over;'  but  veiy  soon  after,  another 
messenger  came  up  to  the  rails  of  the  altar,  and  informed  her 
what  was  the  case,  and  enjoined  her  to  come  to  her  majesty 
without  delay ;'  on  which  she  went  directly  to  the  chamber  of 
her  royal  mistress.  As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her,  she  told 
her  that  '  she  believed  her  hour  was  come.'  By  this  time," 
continues  lady  Sunderland,  ''  the  bed  was  warmed,  and  the 
queen  went  into  bed.'''  Here,  then,  is  a  most  important 
testimony  in  confirmation  as  to  the  time  when  the  said 
warming-pan  was  used,  which  was  before  the  queen  entered 
the  bed  at  all.  After  her  majesty  was  in  bed,  tiie  king  came 
in,  and  she  asked  him  ''if  he  had  sent  for  the  queen-dowager?" 
He  replied,  "  I  have  sent  for  every  body,"  and  so,  indeed,  it 
seemed;  for  besides  the  queen-dowager  and  her  ladies,  and 
the  ladies  of  the  queen's  household,  the  state  officers  of  the 
palace,  several  of  the  royal  physicians,  and  the  usual  profes- 
sional attendants,  there  were  eighteen  members  of  the  privy 
council,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.'  Even  the  princess 
Anne,  in  her  coarse,  cruel  letters  to  her  sist^  on  this  subject, 
acknowledges  that  the  queen  was  much  distressed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  men,  especially  by  that  of  the  lord  chancdlor 
Jeffreys.  The  queen,  at  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  had  en- 
treated that  no  one  should  proclaim  whether  it  were  boy  or 
girl,  "lest  the  pleasure  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other,  should  overpower  her,  and  this  conunand 

*  Depositions  before  the  Privy  ConnciL  ^  Ibid. 

*  There  vmve,  in  all,  67  pei-suus  present.  Lord  Melforf  s  Reflections  on  tho 
■tate  of  England,  in  Macpherson. 
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VftB  repeated  now.  About  ten  o'clock  her  majesty  gave  birth 
to  a  8on^  and  forgetting  every  other  feeling  in  the  tender 
infitinct  of  maternity,  exclaimed  apprehensiydy,  ''I  donH 
bear  the  child  cry/'  The  next  moment  the  prince  certified 
his  existence,  by  making  his  voice  heard  in  good  earnest. 

Lady  Sunderland  had  previously  engaged  the  midwife  to 
^ve  her  intimation  if  it  were  a  boy,  by  pulling  her  dress ;  and 
she  signified  the  same  to  the  king  by  touching  her  forehead, 
which  they  had  both  agreed  should  be  the  token.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  telegraphic  inteUigenoe,  the  king  eagerly  cried 
out,  "What  is  it?'' — "What  your  majesty  desires,"  rephed 
the  nurse.  She  was  about  to  carry  the  infant  into  the  inner 
room,  when  the  king  stopped  her,  and  said  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  privy  council,  "  Ton  are  witnesses  that  a  child  is  bom," 
and  bade  them  follow,  and  see  what  it  was.  So  crowded  was 
the  queen's  bed-room,  that  the  earl  of  Feversham  had  some 
trouble  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  noble  mob  of  wit- 
nesses, as  he  preceded  Mrs.  de  Labadie  and  her  in&nt  charge, 
dying,  "  Room  for  the  prince  I"  The  royal  infiint  was  seen 
by  three  of  the  Protestant  ladies  near  her  majesty's  bed  before 
he  was  carried  into  the  inner  chamber.  One  of  these  was  the 
noble-minded  and  virtuous  Susanna  lady  Bellasys,  who  might 
herself  have  been  queen  of  England,  if  she  had  not  preferred 
her  religion  to  the  prospect  of  sharing  a  crown,  and  at  the 
same  time  loved  James  too  sincerely  to  consent  to  injure  his 
interests,  when  duke  of  York,  by  becoming  his  wife.^ 

After  king  James  had  spok^i  a  few  tender  words  to  his 
consort,  he  said,  "  Pray,  my  lords,  come  and  see  the  child." 
The  witnesses  then  followed  the  king  into  the  inner  room, 

^  The  evidence  of  lady  Bellasys  an  the  birth  of  James's  son  by  the  qneen,  was 
most  important  and  oonchiaiyey  and  snch  as  mnst  haye  snbstantiated  it  in  any 
conrt  of  jnstioe.  Lady  Isabella  Wentworth,  also  a  noble  Protestant  lady  in  the 
queen's  household,  verified  the  birth  of  the  prince,  not  only  before  the  privy 
eoandl  on  oath,  bat  long  after  the  Bevolntion,  to  Dr.  Hickes,  dean  of  Worcester, 
in  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Mai^paret  Dawson,  and  even  to  Burnet  himself,  whom  she 
told"that  she  was  as  sure  tibe  prince  of  Wales  was  the  queen's  son,  as  that  any  of 
ber  own  children  were  hers.  Out  of  zeal  for  the  truth  and  honour  of  my  mistress," 
aud  she,  "  I  spake  in  such  terms  as  modesty  would  scarce  let  me  speak  at  another 
tune."— Depositions  before  the  Privy  Council,  Oct.  22, 1688.  Notes  to  the  new 
Burnet,  voL  iii.,  quoted  by  the  editor  from  the  ori^nal  document  signed  by  lady 
IiabeDa  and  Dr.  Hickes,  in  Magdalen  coll^ge^  Oxford. 
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where  the  royal  infiuit  was  shown^  and  all  present  flaw  it 
a  prince,  and  newly  bom.  Lady  Bellasys  said  "  she  thought 
it  looked  black  in  the  &ce/'  A  convulsion  fit>  such  as  had 
proved  &tal  to  the  other  children  of  Mary  Beatrice,  was  at 
first  apprehended ;  but  after  the  prince  was  dressed,  he  looked 
very  fresh  and  well,  and  the  king  said  ''nothing  was  the 
matter  with  the  child.''*  In  the  overflowing  transport  of  hia 
joy  for  the  birth  of  a  Hving  son,  and  the  safety  of  his  queeo, 
James  bestowed  the  accolade  of  knighthood  on  her  physician, 
doctor  Walgrave,  by  her  bed-aide,^  as  a  token  of  his  gratefid 
sense  of  the  care  and  skill  manifested  by  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding months  of  anxious  attendance  upon  her  majesty,  whose 
symptoms  had  occasionally  been  of  an  alarming  character. 
The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  announced  to  the  metxt>- 
polis,  with  signal  marks  of  triumph,  by  the  king's  command. 
The  Tower  guns  fired  an  extraordinary  number  of  salutes,  the 
bells  rang  peals  of  deceitful  joy,  the  poor  were  feasted  and 
received  alms,  and  all  loyal  heges  throughout  the  realm  were 
enjoined  to  unite  in  thanksgivings  and  festivity.  By  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  virtaooa, 
conscientious  Sancroft,  the  king  had  deprived  himself  of  a 
witness  of  the  birth  of  the  prince,  whose  testimony  no  member 
of  the  church  of  England  could  have  resisted. 

Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  announced  the  birth  of 
the  royal  infant  to  Louis  XIV.  in  these  words :  "  The  queen  . 
of  England  has  given  birth,  an  hour  since,  to  a  prince,  who 
is  doing  very  well :  he  is  very  well  formed,  and  of  the  fall 
size."'  According  to  this  minister,  the  joy  of  the  king  was 
unbounded.  James's  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  CSarendon, 
gives  the  following  lively  little  account  of  this  event,  in  his 
diary  of  June  10 :  "  In  the  morning  I  was  at  St  James's 
church,  where  I  observed  great  whispering,  but  could  not 
leam  what  the  matter  was.  As  I  was  going  home,  my  page 
told  me  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  I  went 
presently  to  St.  James's,  whither  the  court  removed  but  the 
last  night,  and  word  was  brought  me  it  was  true  her  migesty 

^  DepontioiM  before  the  Fnyj  GonncO.  '  BGhnrd. 
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was  delivered  aboat  ten  this  morning.  Ab  soon  as  I  had 
dined^  I  went  to  conrt^  and  found  the  king  shaving.  I 
kissed  his  hand,  and  wished  him  joy.  He  said  the  queen  was 
so  qoick  in  her  labour,  and  he  had  had  so  much  company, 
that  he  had  not  time  to  dress  himself  till  now.  He  bade  me 
go  and  see  the  prince.  I  went  into  the  room,  which  had 
been  formerly  the  duchess's  private  bedchamber,  and  thare 
my  lady  Powis  (who  was  made  governess)  showed  me  the 
prince.  He  was  asleep  in  his  cradle,  and  a  veiy  fine  child  to 
look  npon.'^*  On  the  same  day  the  marchioness  of  Powis  was 
sworn  as  state  governess,  and  lady  Strickland,  wife  of  sir 
Thomas  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  as  sub-governess,  to  the  new- 
bom  heir  of  £ngland.  There  were  also  two  nurses,  madame 
de  Labadie  and  Mrs.  Bqyere,  four  rockers,  a  laundress  and 
sempstress,  and  two  pages  of  the  backstairs,  who  were  all 
sworn  into  their  offices. 

The  same  night  the  numerous  nursery  establishment,  and 
indeed  the  whole  palace,  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  dismay 
by  the  alarming  illness  o£  the  precious  babe.  The  royal  physi- 
cians were  sunmioned  in  great  haste  to  his  assistance,  and  the 
king  was  called  out  of  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Mary  Beatrice  has  herself  related  the  following  par- 
ticulars connected  with  the  indisposition  of  the  little  prince, 
and  the  strange  n^ligence  of  her  own  personal  attendants  at 
that  time : — "  A  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  my  son,''  said 
she,  ''the  physicians  prescribed  something  for  him,  which 
they  say  is  good  for  babies.'  I  don't  remember  now  what  it 
was;  but  this  I  know,  that,  by  mistake  or  carelessness,  they 
repeated  the  dose,  which  made  him  so  ill,  that  every  one 
thought  he  was  dying.  As  I  was  in  child-bed,  the  king 
would  not  have  me  awakened  with  these  tidings ;  but  while 
every  <me  was  in  a  state  of  distraction,  he  retired  into  his 
oratory  to  offer  that  child,  who  was  so  precious  to  him,  to 
God.  I  awoke  in  the  mean  time,  and  asked  for  some  broth, 
but  saw  no  one  near  me,  neither  nurse  nor  attendant.     I 

>  Clarendon's  Diary. 
'  Inedited  Memoriak  of  Mary  of  Modene,  by  a  nater  of  ChaUlot*  in  the  hotel 
deSoahiae,  Paria. 
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then  called.  The  only  person  who  remained  to  take  care  of 
me  was  a  chambermaid^  not  more  than  one-ond-twenty  years 
old^  and  thus  I  learned  that  which  they  wished  to  conceal 
from  me.  The  countess  of  Sunderland  was  lady  of  the  bed 
that  night,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  have  watched  beside  me.''^ 
Though  the  indisposition  of  the  royal  infimt  had  only  been 
caused  by  his  being  over-dosed  with  drugs  which  he  would 
have  been  much  better  without,  the  doctors  inflicted  the 
additional  suffering  upon  him  of  making  an  issue  in  his 
tender  little  shoulder/  and  giving  him  more  physic,  while  they 
withheld  from  him  the  natural  aliment  for  which  he  pined. 
One  of  the  household,  when  communicating  to  his  friend  in 
Ireland  the  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales,  says,  "  It 
is  a  brave  lusty  boy,  and  like  to  Hve ;'''  and  Hve  he  did,  in 
spite  of  all  the  blunders  of  his  nurses,  the  barbarities  of  his 
doctors,  and  the  malice  of  those  who  pretended  that  he  died 
at  the  time  this  great  nocturnal  distmrbance  was  raised  in 
St.  James's-palace  on  his  account,  and  that  another  child  had 
been  substituted  to  personate  the  veritable  son  of  the  king 
and  queen.^  On  this  new  story,  those  persons  chose  to  rest 
who  were  ashamed  of  repeating  the  clumsy  romance  of  the 
warming-pan,  and  pretending  to  beHeve  that  an  imposition 
could  be  practised  in  the  presence  of  six  medical  gentlemen, 
three-and-twenty  Protestant  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high 
rank,  besides  menial  attendants,  or  that  the  queen-dowager 
and  all  the  Catholic  nobility  would  become  accomplices  in 
such  a  cheat.  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  whig 
practitioner,  whom  Burnet  daringly  quotes  in  support  of  his 
own  inventions,  when  he  heard  that  his  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, as  connected  with  those  fictions,  by  the  Lutheran 
minister  at  the  Hague  in  a  conversation  with  the  electress 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  wrote  a  manly,  honest  letter  to  that  prin- 
cess, assuring  her  "  that  the  mimster  must  have  been  misled 
by  pamphlets  current  in  England,  pretending/'  says  he,  "  an 

'  Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modeiia»  by  a  sister  of  ChaiOot. 
*  Auto-Uography  of  sir  John  Bramston,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke ;  pabliitbed 
by  the  Camden  Sodety. 

*  Ellis  Correspondence,  edited  by  the  bon.  Agar  Ellii. 
*  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times. 
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acoount  how  fiir  I  had  been  therem  engaged,  to  which  several 
fiedsehoods  were  added.  One  of  those  papers  was  written  by 
Mr.  Burnet,  son  to  the  bishop  of  Sahsbnry.^'  Burnet  himself 
wrote  and  printed  at  the  Hague  some  of  the  coarse,  indelicate 
libels  that  were  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  poor 
queen  on  this  occasion.^  He  subsequently  embodied  the  sub- 
stance of  those  lampoons  in  his  history, — a  remarkably  easy 
method  of  obtaining  a  mass  of  fictitious  evidence.  Dr.  Cham- 
berlayne  expressly  states  that  he  was  sent  for  early  on  the 
Sunday  morning  by  the  queen,  but,  being  out  of  town,  did 
not  arrive  till  after  the  birth  of  the  babe.  He  declares  that 
the  duchess  of  Monmouth  had  given  him  positive  testimony 
of  the  reahty  of  her  majesty's  alleged  situation  a  few  daya 
before,  she  having  been  present  at  her  toilette :' — 

**  This  rektioo,''  says  he,  **  being  wliotty  oocaakmed  by  chance,  and  mentioned 
by  one  at  that  time  disobliged  by  the  oomt,  I  take  to  be  genuine,  without  artifice 
or  diagmsei,  so  that  I  never  questioned  it.  Another  circumstance  in  this  case  is, 
that  my  being  a  noted  whig,  and  signally  oppressed  by  king  James,  they  would 
never  have  hazarded  such  a  secret  as  a  suppontitions  child,  which,  had  I  been  at 
home  to  follow  the  summons,  I  must  have  come  time  enough  to  have  duBoovered.'' 

He  says,  "  king  James  told  him  the  queen  came  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  she  expected ;''  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  case  when  her  last  child,  the  princess  Charlotte,  was 
bom.  It  was,  moreover,  scarcely  two  years  since  the  princess 
Anne  herself  had  made  a  similar  miscalculation,  and  was 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  girl  only  two  hours  after  her  arrival 
at  Windsor,  having  travelled  firom  London  the  same  day, 
'^  During  my  attendance  on  the  child  by  his  majesty's  direc- 
tions,''  continues  Dr.  Chamberlayne,  ^'I  had  frequent  dis- 
course with  the  necessary-woman,  who,  being  in  mighty  dread 
of  popery,  and  confiding  in  my  reputed  whiggism,  would  often 
complain  of  the  busy  pragmaticalness  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
placed  and  displaced  whom  they  pleased ;  '  and  for  her  part, 
she  expected  a  speedy  remove,  for  the  Jesuits  could  endure 
none  but  their  own  party.'  Such  was  our  common  enter- 
tainment ;  but,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  child  was  bom,  a 
rumour  having  spread  through  the  city  that  the  child  was 

*  See  Burnefe  Six  Storioi^  commented  upon  by  Smollett  in  lus  Histoiy  of 
England :  Jamea  IL  *  Dahrymple's  Appendix,  vol.  IL  pp.  811-18, 
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spurious^  she  cried,  'Alas  I  will  they  not  let  the  poor  infant 
alone?  I  am  certain  no  such  thing  as  the  bringing  a  strange 
child  in  a  warming-pan  could  be  practised  without  my  seeiBg 
it,  attending  constantly  in  and  about  the  arenues  of  the 
chamber/  Other  remoter  incidents  might  be  alleged,  whidi, 
being  of  smaller  moment,  are  forborne/'^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  regardless  of  all  the  injurious  libels  that 
emanated  trora  the  Dutch  press,  had  continued  to  keep  up  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  the  prince  and  pxincess  of  Orange/ 
in  which  she  frankly  confided  to  the  princess,  from  time  to 
time,  all  particulars  relating  to  her  situation,  up  to  the  period 
of  her  confin^nent.  '  King  James  communicated  the  im* 
portant  event  of  the  birth  of  the  prince,  by  whom  his  eldest 
daughter  was  apparently  superseded  in  the  succession^  to  her 
consort,  in  the  following  business-like  note  : — 

Eiira  James  to  thb  Fbikcb  op  Orakgb. 

"June  12, 1688. 

"  The  queen  was,  God  be  thanked,  safely  delivered  of  a  non  on  Sunday  momuig, 
a  little  before  ten.  She  has  been  very  well  ever  sinoe,  bnt  the  child  was  txmie- 
what  ill,  this  last  night,  of  the  wind ;  but  is  now,  blessed  be  God,  very  well 
again,  and  like  to  have  no  returns  of  it,  and  is  a  very  strong  boy. 

*'  Last  night  1  received  yours  of  the  18th.  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  what 
the  French  fleet  has  done  at  Algiers.  TIb  late,  and  I  have  not  time  to  say 
more,  bnt  that  you  shall  find  me  to  be  as  kind  to  yon  as  you  can  expect" 

«  For  my  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange."* 

Four  days  after^  James  wrote  to  his  daught^  Mary,  the 
following  brief  bulletin  of  the  health  of  the  queen  and  prince 
of  Wales : — 

"  St  James's,  June  16, 1688. 
"The  qneen  was  somewhat  feverish  this  afternoon.     My  son  ia,  God  bo 
thanked,  very  well,  and  feeds  heartily  and  thrives  very  wdl.**^ 

'The  illustrious  lady  to  whom  the  honest  doctor  addressed  this  letter  was  an 
interested  party,  it  is  true,  the  British  parliament  having  settled  the  royal  sac« 
cession  on  her  and  her  posterity ;  but,  unlike  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  she  was 
of  too  noble  a  nature  to  wish  to  strengthen  the  title  which  a  free  nation  had  gvrea 
her,  by  stooping  to  avail  herself  of  the  base  fictions  of  a  pariy  against  the  deposed 
sovereign,  hds  queen,  and  son.  So  far  was  Sophia,  elcctress  of  Hanover,  from 
impugning  the  burth  of  the  rejected  claimant  of  the  crown,  that  die  ww  aoons- 
tomed  to  say,  "  that  the  unfortunate  young  prince  was  as  much  the  child  of 
Jnmcs  II.  as  her  son  George  was  her  own  oflspring." — Historical  Recollections, 
by  lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montague. 

'  See  Boyal  Letters  in  Ellis's  Appendix.  '  Dahymple's  Appeadub 

*  Additional  MSS.  British  Mnaeom,  No.  4163,  fol.  1. 
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In  Edinburgh  the  news  of  the  queen^s  happy  delivery^ 
and  the  birth  of  ''the  prince  Stuart  of  Scotland/'  as  they 
proudly  styled 

«  The  young  blooming  flower  of  the  anld  royal  tree/* 

was  received  with  unfeigned  joy.  The  civic  council-records 
testify  of  the  bonfires  that  blazed  from  the  Canongate  to 
Arthur's-seat,  to  make  known  the  joyful  tidings  that  a  male 
heir  was  bom  to  ''the  ancient  reahn/'  Claret  was  quaffed  at 
the  expense  of  the  crown^  and  glasses  broken  by  the  loyal 
lieges  cid  libitum,  in  drinking  the  health  of  their  majesties  and 
''the  prince  Stuarf  at  the  town  cross^  amidst  ringing  of 
beUs  and  roaring  salutes  of  the  castle  artillery.  And  the 
lord  provost  received  commission  to  go  up  to  the  court  with 
two  addresses  from  the  good  town,  one  to  the  king,  the  other 
to  the  queen,  to  congratulate  their  majesties.'  Even  the  mal- 
content city  of  York  drank  deep  potations  to  the  health  of 
the  king,  queen,  and  prince  of  Wales,  and  sent  up  a  deceitful 
address  of  congratulation  by  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs.*  In 
short,  this  event  was  celebrated  with  so  many  pubUc  demon- 
strations of  rejoicing  in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  that  the  king 
and  queen  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  nation 
shared  in  their  rapture.  Oxford,  ever  loyal,  notwithstanding 
her  present  dispute  with  his  majesty,  poured  forth  a  centenary 
of  odes  and  heroic  verses  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  prince 
of  Wales.  The  lofty  numbers  of  Dryden's  Britannia  Rediviva, 
which  appeared  a  few  days  after  this  event,  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  office  as  poet-laureate,  by  throwing  the  efforts 
of  all  contemporary  bards  into  the  shade.  The  following  lines 
are  selected  as  a  specimen : — 

^  Last  solemn  Sabbath  saw  the  chnieh  attend, 
The  Furadete  in  fiery  pomp  descend; 
Bat  when  his  wond'rous  octave  rolled  again. 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train." 

Here  Dryden  alludes  to  the  festivals  of  Pentecost  and  Trinity- 
Sunday,  and  proceeds  to  recall  to  the  remembrance  of  his 
countiymen  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  also  bom  on 
Trinity-Sunday,  which  was  considered  a  very  auspicious  cir- 

'  Ckmndl  Records  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxxil.  p.  116. 
'  Drake's  History  of  York. 
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cumstance.  He  forgets  not  to  compliment  the  royal  parents 
on  the  mingled  likeness  which  the  infant  was  said  to  bear 
to  both : — 

"Tis  paradise  to  look 
On  the  ilur  fronlaflpiece  of  Nature's  book ; 
If  the  flnt  opening  page  so  charms  the  sight, 
Think  how  the  mifolding  yolnme  will  delight. 
See,  how  the  venerable^  infant  lies 
In  early  pomp ;  how,  through  the  mother's  eyea^ 
The  fiitiier's  sool  with  an  ondannted  view 
Looks  ont,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  dne." 

The  injurious  reports  that  had  been  circulated  by  a  faction, 
insinuating  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  child^  are  nobly 
repelled  in  these  four  lines : — 

"  Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  the  nngratefol  rout 
May  find  no  room  ftr  a  remaining  donbt ; 
Truth,  which  is  light  itseli^  doth  darkness  shnn. 
And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun." 

Our  laureate's  concluding  apostrophe  to  the  royal  mother, 
Mary  of  Modena,  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  somewhat 
too  adulatory  for  modem  taste : — 

**  But  you,  projntiouB  queen,  translated  here 
From  your  mild  skies  to  role  our  rugged  sphere; 
Ton,  who  your  native  climate  have  boeft 
Of  ili  thcTirtues,  and  the  vices  left, — 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast^ 
Though  beautifiil  is  well  in  pious  lost; 
So  lost  as  daylight  is  dissolved  away. 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day.*' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  poets  of  the  age 
imitated  the  chivalry  of  ''glorious  John''  and  the  bards  of 
Oxford^  in  flinging  votive  garlands  at  the  feet  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice, to  compliment  her  on  having  given  a  male  heir  to 
England :  many  were  the  coarse,  sarcastic  squibs  that  were 
written  and  circulated. 

A  few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  son^  the  following  instance 

of  clemency  is  recorded  of  king  James :  ''  Nathaniel  Hook, 

the  late  duke  of  Monmouth's  chaplain,  who  hath  been  skulking 

up  and  down  without  being  able  to  obtain  his  pardon,  threw 

himself  lately  at  his  majesty's  feet,  desiring  his  majesty's 

pardon^  or  to  be  speedily  tried  and  executed,  since  now  life 

^  This  word,  in  its  ancient  sense,  did  not  mean  '  old,'  but  <  august,'  something 
worthy  of  veneration. 
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itself  as  weD  as  tlie  sense  of  his  guilt,  was  wearisome  to  him; 
whereupon  his  majesty  thought  fit  to  extend  his  gracious 
pardon  to  him/^* 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  was  received  with 
great  pleasure  at  the  court  of  France ;  Skdton,  the  British 
ambassador,  thus  describes  the  feehngs  of  some  of  the  ladies : 

<*  Madame  1a  Baupbine  10  indisposed  aod  in  bed,  yet  sent  for  me  and  said, 
'though  she  saw  no  man,  yet  she  oonld  not  Ibrhear  rgoidng  with  me  npon  accomit 
of  the  great  news,'  and  expressed  great  joy ;  and  1^  little  duke  of  Bargmidy, 
whilst  I  was  talking  to  madame  la  mar^chale  de  la  Motte,  of  his  own  aooord 
told  me  'that  he  would,  for  joy,  order  threescore  fiisees  to  be  fired.'  Madame  la 
mar^hale  intends,  in  October  next,  to  give  me  something  to  be  hmig  about  the 
prince's  neck,  which  prevents  the  inconyenienoes  which  commonly  attend  the 
breeding  teeth.    The  same  has  been  nsed  to  these  three  young  princes  with  good 

SQCoess. Monsieur  made  all  the  ladies  at  St.  Qoud  drink  the  prince  of 

Wales's  health  on  Thursday  hwt."' 

On  the  17th  of  June^  thanksgivings  were  offered  up  in  all 
the  churches  for  the  happy  delivery  of  the  queen  and  the 
birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  As  early  as  the  29th  the  uncon- 
scious babe^  who  was  bom  to  inherit  his  father's  misfortunes^ 
not  his  crown^  was  introduced^  in  all  the  pomp  of  purple  pall 
and  ermine^  to  receive  in  person^  as  he  lay  in  lady  Powis's  lap^ 
addresses  of  congratulation  from  the  lord  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  London  on  the  appearance  of  his  royal  highness  in  a 
troublesome  worlds  wherein  he  was  destined  to  create  farther 
commotions.  The  lord  mayor  and  his  civic  brethren^  having 
presented  an  offering  of  their  good-will  and  affection  in  the 
shape  of  a  purse  of  gold^  were  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
kissing  his  tiny  hand.*  "  The  prince  is  in  very  good  health/' 
writes  one  of  the  household^  "  and  hath  given  audience  to 
several  foreign  ministers.''  Among  these  were  the  envoys  of 
his  affectionate  brother-in-law  of  Orange  and  the  king  of 

'  EIUb  Carrespondenee^  yoL  L  p.  871.  James  miftrtmiately  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  eases  where  he  had  exerdsed  the  royal  attribute  of  mercy,  calctOated 
CQ  the  gradtnde  of  the  object  of  his  grace.  He  forgot  that  the  Christian  law, 
whidi  eoDJmns  forgiveness  of  onr  enemies,  does  not  recommend  ns  to  tnist  them, 
and  in  a  &tal  hoar  he  took  Nathaniel  Hook  into  his  service,  who  became  one  of 
the  secret  tools  of  Winiam.  He  followed  his  confiding  master  into  exile  as  the 
hired  pensioner  of  his  fixu  He  was  in  oonstttnt  oorrespondenoe  with  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  and,  g^rowing  grey  in  his  iniquities,  continued* 
even  after  the  death  of  James  II.,  to  seU  the  oomiGUs  of  his  widowed  queen  and 
his  son.  See  the  despatches  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  and  the  earl  of  Stair. 
*  Macphflnqa*8  State-Fkpera,  voL  i.  p.  262.  '  Ellis  Conespondanoe. 
VOL.  VI.  Q 
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DeDmark.'  ''The  lord  mayor  of  Tork,''  porsaes  our  an* 
thority^  ''is  come  to  town  to  kin  the  prince's  band,  and  to 
present  bim  a  pnrse  of  gold,  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
did.  Hie  qneen  is  in  public  again,  and  is  to  name  a  day  tar 
the  fireworks  on  the  ri¥er.''^ 

Mary  Beatrice  was  now  a  proud  and  joyful  mother,  and 
her  recovery  was  unusually  rapid.  She  received  visits  from 
ladies  at  tbe  end  of  a  fbrtnigfat,  and  as  early  as  the  28th  gave 
audience  in  her  chamber  to  mynheer  Zulestein,  the  Dutch 
envoy-eztraordinaiy,  who  was  charged  with  the  formal  oom- 
pliments  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  on  the  birtb 
of  her  son.'  A  few  days  afterwards,  her  majesty  wrote  to  her 
royal  step-daughter  Mary  a  letter,  b^inning  widi  these  words: 
"The  first  time  that  I  have  taken  pen  in  hand  once  I  was 
brought  to  bed  is  this,  to  write  to  my  dear  lemon/'*  The  play- 
ful fianiharity  of  addressing  her  biglmess  of  Orange  by  her  pet 
name  on  this  occasion,  sufficiently  indicates  the  affectionate 
terms  on  which  the  consort  of  James  11.  had  been  accustomed 
to  live  with  his  eldest  daughter.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  one  sentence  only  should  have  been  preserved  of  a  letter^ 
commencing  in  a  tone  so  different  from  the  qpistolary  style  of 
royal  ladies. 

At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  Mary  Beatrice  left  her  retire- 
ment at  St.  James's-palace,  and  returned  to  Whitdian.  Lord 
Clarendon  came  to  pay  his  duty  to  her,  Monday,  July  9th :  he 
says,  "  In  the  afternoon  I  waited  on  the  queen,  the  first  time 
Ihad  seen  her  since  she  lay  in.  She  was  very  graciousto  me^ 
and  asked  me  'why  I  had  not  been  there  before?  and  why  I 
did  not  come  oftener  ?"'*  The  next  day  the  intended  exhibi- 
tion of  the  fireworks  was  postponed,  and  the  following  intima- 
tion of  the  cause  was  hinted  by  a  person  behind  the  scenes. 
''The  young  prince  is  ill,  but  it  is  a  secret.  I  think  he  will 
not  hold.  The  foreign  mimsters,  Zulestein  and  Grammont^ 
stay  to  see  the  issue.''*  The  illness  was  so  dangerous,  that 
the  princess  Anne  condesoeDded  to  call  her  brother  *'  the 

>  Ellis OoR«spoiidaioe.  *IUd.  'Oaxette. 

*  Dated  July  6th,  1688.    From  Dr.  Birch's  Eztnctsi  printed  hy  or  Hemy 
im%  in  his  Bojal  Letter^  Snt  Series*  voL  iiL  p.  S48. 

*  Cavndan's  Diny.  *  EIBs  OoifespondeDee. 
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prince  of  Wales/'  when  canimmncatuig  to  Maiy  the  happy 
probability  of  his  "  soon  becoming  an  angd  in  heaven.^'^  He 
was  destioed  to  a  few  more  trials  on  earth. 

The  premature  state  aodiences  of  the  prince  of  Wales  had 
dnwn  so  mnch  ilLnatmred  mockery  on  the  innocent  babe,  in 
the  form  of  valgai^  and  somethnes  inddicate,  lampoons,  that 
his  oflSended  mother  went  into  a  contrary  ertzeme,  equally  in- 
judidous;  she  would,  not  allow  him  to  be  seen  by  any  one 
bat  the  nmudo,  and  forbad  his  attendants  even  to  bring  him 
to  her  before  company.'  The  reason  alleged  was^  the  preva* 
fence  of  the  smallpox.*  In  the  course  of  a  week  the  prince 
was  so  mnch  amended,  that  the  promised  pi^eant  of  the  fire- 
wods  on  the  Thames  was  shown  off,  to  celebrate  his  birth 
and  tilie  queen's  reooTery.  The  exhibition  was  inery  splendid, 
causisting  of  seyeral  thousand  fire*balloons,  that  were  shot  up 
in  the  air,  and  then,  scattering  into  various  figures,  fiall  into 
the  rirer;  there  were  scFeral  stately  pyramids,  and  many 
statues  and  devices,  among  which  were  two  latge  figures, 
repeesenting  Loyalty  and  fecundity/  The  emblon  of  tiie 
lattsr,  a  hen  and  chickens^  was  scarcely  appUcaUe  to  Mary 
Beatrice  and  hor  one  feeble  babe, — the  only  survivor  of  five 
ephemeral  hopes*  The  firequent  reports  of  his  death  rendered 
it  necessary  to  show  the  prince  again  in  public,  and  he  was 
taken  into  the  parks  every  day.  ''The  lady  marquess  of 
Powis,  gouvemante  to  liie  prince,"  writes  the  Ellis  ocnrre- 
^ondent,  ''hath  taught  his  roj^  highness  a  way  to  ask 
already,  for,  a  few  days  ago^  his  royal  highness  was  brought 
to  the  king  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  desiring  that  200 
hackney-coaches  may  be  added  to  the  400  now  licensed  \  but 
that  the  revenue  tat  Ae  said  200  might  be  applied  towards 
the  feeding  and  breeding  of  foundling  children."  Thus,  we 
see  that  the  first  idea  of  estabMiing  a  foundling  hospital 
in  England  emanated  from  the  nursefy  of  the  consort  of 
James  II.:  she  fondly  thought^  no  doubt,  to  endear  her  infant 
to  the  people  by  connecting  his  name  with  a  benevolent 
institution. 

*  Ddiympie'a  Appendix. 

'Letter  ofprinoeM  Anne.        * EUis OorrMpondenoe.        '^Ibid.    Ereljn. 
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Two  flOTer  medals  were  strack  in  oommemGration  of  €be 
birih  of  the  son  of  James  II.  and  Maiy  Beatrice  d'Este.  The 
largest  has  the  profile  bust  of  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the 
qneen  on  the  reverse.  It  is  a  most  noble  work  of  art :  no* 
thing  can  be  more  classical  and  graoefbl  than  the  head  and 
bust  of  the  queen.  Her  hair  is  wreathed  back,  in  a  Gredan 
fillet^  from  the  brow^  and  confined  with  strings  of  pearls;  a 
few  rich  tresses  fall^  in  long  loose  ringlets,  firom  the  low 
braided  knot  behind.  It  might  serve  for  the  head  of  a  Juno^ 
or  a  Boman  empress.  The  inscription  is  icaria  d.  o.  mag. 
BRi.  FRAN.  ET  HiB.  BBGiNA.  The  date,  168S,  has  been,  by 
some  carelessness,  reversed,  and  stands  thus,  8891.  King 
James  is  represented  in  a  Boman  dress,  with  long  flowing  hair 
and  a  wreath  of  laurel.  The  other  medal,  which  is  in  honour 
of  the  royal  in&nt,  represents  him  as  a  naval  prince,  seated  on 
a  cushion  on  the  sea-shore,  with  ships  in  the  distance.  Two 
angels  suspend  tlie  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales  over  his  head, 
and  appear  sounding  notes  of  triumph  with  their  trumpelB. 
On  the  reverse,  a  shield  with  a  label  of  three  points,  charged 
with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland,  Irdand,  and  France;,  is 
supported  between  four  angek;  one  bears  the  three-plumed 
crest,  the  other  the  arms  of  a  prince  of  Wales. 

Although  the  royal  in&nt  had  been  prayed  for  in  his 
sister  Mary's  chapel  at  the  Hague  by  the  title  of  prince  of 
Wales,*  and  every  mark  of  ceremonial  respect  had  been  paid 
on  the  occasion  of  his  birth  by  William  of  Orange,  James 
could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  inimical  feelings  with  which  his 
son  was  r^arded  in  that  court.  It  was  fix>m  the  Dutch  press 
that  all  the  coarse,  revolting  Ubds  branding  his  birth  as  an 
imposition,  and  throwing  the  most  odious  imputations  on  the 
queen,  had  emanated.^  One  of  William's  agents,  a  Dutdi 
burgomaster  named  Ouir,  had  been  detected  at  Rome  by  the 
French  ambassador,  cardinal  d'Etr^es,  in  a  secret  correspond 
dence  with  the  pope's  secretary,  count  Cassoni,  with  whom  he 
communicated  in  the  disguise  of  a  vender  of  artificial  firuits. 
One  day  he  was,  by  the  cardinal's  contrivance,  knocked  down 

'  Letter  of  Maiy  prinoen  of  Orango^  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix.    Barnet. 

'  PunphletB  of  ths  ^amflHi 
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and  robbed  of  his  basket  of  wares.  The  cardinal^  at  first 
deceived  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  fruit,  thought  his  in* 
formers  had  been  deceived,  and  that  Cassoni  patronised  him 
as  an  artist  only.  However,  the  person  by  whom  they  had 
been  captured  cut  them  open,  and  showed  that  they  were 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  league  of  Augsbui^  and  the 
projected  revolution  of  England,  on  slips  of  paper  written 
in  <7pher,  and  twisted  round  the  wires  which,  covered  with 
green  silk,  supported  the  fietbric  of  lemons,  grapes,  figs, 
&c.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  pope's  promise 
to  supply  the  emperor  with  large  sums  of  money,  to  be 
plaoed  at  the  disposal  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  D'Etr^' 
agent  succeeded  in  picking  the  lock  of  Cassoni^s  cabinet,  and 
found  there  a  paper  whidi  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
pope,  implying  that  the  prince  of  Orange  taking  the  command 
of  the  imperial  forces  was  but  a  pretext  to  cover  his  designs 
on  England;  and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  English  to  put  to  death  the  king,  and  the  child  of  which 
tiie  queen  was  pregnant,  if  a  son,  in  order  to  place  himself  and 
bis  princess  on  the  throne.  The  cardinal  lost  no  time  in  com- 
municating this  discovery  to  lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  de- 
spatched  two  couriers  to  his  master  with  the  news.'  James, 
at  the  time,  regarded  it  as  a  diplomatic  trick  of  France,  being 
well  aware  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of  his 
good  condn  Louis  to  embroil  him  with  his  son-in-law  and 
natural  ally,  William.  It  was  not  till  the  truth  of  the  first 
part  of  the  intelligence  was  &tally  confirmed,  that  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  make  any  impression  on  his  mind.  His  reply  to 
William's  deceitful  congratulations  on  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales  appears,  nevertheless,  indicative,  by  its  coldness  and 
stem  brevity,  of  distrust,  especially  the  significant  concluding 
line: — 

Enra  Jaxbs  to  tub  F&inob  ov  OiuKaa. 

*I  have  bad  jaun  by  M.  Znlestein,  who  haa,  as  well  as  your  letter,  assured 
me  of  the  part  yon  take  on  the  birth  of  my  son.  I  would  not  have  him  return 
withont  writing  to  yon  by  him»  to  assare  yoa  I  ihall  always  be  as  kind  to  yon  as 
you  can  with  reason  expect."* 

*  See  the  letters  of  cardinal  d'Etr^  in  Daliympie's  Appendix. 
'  Balzymple's  Appendix. 
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The  queen^  itinll  be  seen^  writes  in  amoie  friendly  tone,  as 
if  willing  to  give  William  credit  fiir  feeling  all  that  his  silvery, 
tongued  envoy  had  expnesaed  of  sympathy  in  her  maternal 

joy:— 

Mabt  07  HopiirA  TO  THB  Pbhtob  ov  Qauroi. 

«8t.  Jaaes'i,  July  £4^  16Ba 
''TheoompIiiiientBMr.  Zokstan  iDade  zne  firom  yoo,  and  the  ktt«r  he  faioiight» 
are  80  obliging,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to  h^gm  to  give  you  thanks  for  it. 
I  hope  he  wUl  help  me  to  aanire  yoa  that  I  am  very  aenmble  of  it»  and  that  I 
desire  nothing  more  than  the  oontimianoe  of  your  finandahip^  which  I  am  aaro 
mine  shall  always  one  way  deserve,  by  beings  with  all  the  sincerity  imaginably 

•Trnly  jaan,^        «. -^  j^» 

From  the  princess  of  Orange,  Mary  Beatrice  expected  letters 
in  accordance  with  the  firiendship  that  had  subaiBted  between 
them  in  their  early  days^  when  they  hved  together  like 
two  fond  sisterS;  ratiier  than  step^mother  and  daughter.  The 
affections  of  the  Italian  princess  were  of  an  ardait  character; 
she  had  loved  the  princess  Mary  with  all  her  hearty  and  she 
was  piqned  that  Mary  did  not  express  any  tenderness  towards 
her  inflEuit  boy,  who^  with  the  egotism  of  doting  maternity,  she 
thought  ought  to  be  an  object  ofinterest  to  all  the  world.  If  the 
qneen  had  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  whidi 
is  one  of  the  most  important  lessons  royalty  can  learn,  she  would 
not  have  wished  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  feelings  of  the 
wife  of  BO  ambitious  a  prince  as  William  towards  a  brotheTj 
who  appeared  bom  for  the  especial  purpose  of  depriving  her 
of  the  reversion  of  a  threefold  diadem.  Perhaps  Mary,  in  the 
first  glow  of  natural  affection,  had  been  accustomed  to  pet  and 
caress  the  three  infants  that  had  been  bom  to  her  youthful 
step-mother  while  they  lived  together  in  St.  James's-palaoCy 
and  had  regarded  thim,  not  as  rivals,  but  as  beloved  play* 
things;  and  the  queen  could  not  perceive  that  the  case  was 
widely  different  as  regarded  the  long-delayed  birth  of  an  heir- 
apparent  to  the  crown.  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  only  so  sim- 
ple as  to  impute  the  coldness  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  a 
diminution  of  affection  towards  herself,  but  to  address  some 
tender  expostulations  to  her  on  the  subject,  in  a  letter  dated 
Windsor,  July  31st,  telling  her,  she  suspected  that  she  had 
^  Bahympla'a  Appendix. 
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not  80  mncli  IdndneBs  for  her  as  she  tuied  to  have.  ''And 
the  reason  I  have  to  think  so/'  pursues  the  royal  mother,  ''is 
(for  sinGe  I  have  begun  I  must  tell  you  all  the  truth)  that 
dnoe  I  have  been  brought  to  bed  you  have  never  once  in  your 
letters  to  me  taken  the  least  notice  of  my  son,  no  more  than 
if  he  had  never  been  bom,  only  in  that  which  M.  Zulestein 
brought,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  compliment  that  you  could 
not  avoid,  though  I  should  not  have  taken  it  so  if  even  you 
had  named  him  afterwards.'^'  K  any  real  doubts  had  been 
felt  by  the  princess  of  Orange  as  to  the  claims  of  the  in&nt 
to  her  sisterly  affection,  surety  the  queen  afforded  her  a  de- 
cided opportunity  for  mentioning  the  suspicions  that  the  prin- 
cess Anne  had  endeavoured  to  insinuate. 

Mary  Beatrice  was  highly  gratified  with  the  papal  brief  or 
letter  addressed  to  her  by  the  head  of  her  church  on  the  birth 
of  her  son,  assuring  her  that  that  great  blessing  had  been  ob- 
tained firom  heaven  by  his  fervent  prayers  and  supplications 
in  her  behalf.  Her  majesty  was  so  polite  as  to  take  this  for 
&ct,  and  foi^etting  all  the  personal  affironts  and  political  ill 
offices  which  that  pontiff  had  put,  both  on  herself  as  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Este,  and  on  the  king  her  husband  as  the 
friend  of  Louis  XIV.^  lespcmded  in  the  fdlowing  dutiful 
epistle:— 

Kasy  Bbatbicb  to  thi  Van. 

"Ab  great  as  my  joj  Ins  heea  fbr  the  mnch-sighed  for  biiih  a/t  a  000,  it  it 
■gitally  increafled  by  tbe  benign  part  which  your  holinen  has  taken  in  it,  shown 
to  me  with  snch  tender  marks  of  affection  in  your  mnch  prized  brief,  [apoetolio 
letter,]  which  has  rgdoed  me  more  than  aogbt  beside,  seeing  that  he  [the  prince] 
is  the  froit  of  tiiose  pious  vows  and  prayers  which  haye  obtained  from  Hearen 
this  unexpected  blessing ;  whence  there  springs  within  me  a  well-founded  hope^ 
that  the  same  fervent  prayers  of  your  holiness  that  have  procured  me  this  precious 
gift,  will  be  ttin  powerful  to  preserve  him,  to  the  gkry  4^  Ood  and  for  the  exalta- 
tion of  his  boly  church.  For  this  purpose,  relying  on  tl»  benignity  of  your  holinesB 
to  grant  tbe  same  to  me,  I  prostrate  myself,  with  my  royal  babe,  at  your  holy 
ftet,  entreating  that  your  boliness's  apostolical  benediction  may  be  bestowed  on 
toti^rfw-  «« Tour  most  obedient  daughter, 

"At  London,  the  8rd  of  August,  1688.""  "Mabia.  E." 

^  Extnets  firom  Dr.  Bireh's  MSS. :  published  by  sr  Heniy  Sllis  in  Boyal 
Letters,  firvt  Series,  voL  iii. 

'  From  the  ori^nal  Italian,  printed  in  the  notes  of  Mackintosh's  History  of 
tlieBevQliitionofl688. 
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For  the  first  two  months^  the  ezistenoe  of  this  ''  dearest  boon 
of  Heaven/'  as  the  royal  parents  called  their  son,  appeared  to 
hang  on  a  tenure  to  the  full  as  precarious  as  the  lives  of  the 
other  infiuits^  whose  births  had  tantalized  Mary  Beatrice  with 
maternal  hopes  and  fears.  Those  children  having  been  nou- 
rished at  the  breast^  it  was  conjectured  that^  for  some  consti- 
tutional reason,  the  natural  aliment  was  prejudicial  to  her 
majesty's  offspring,  and  they  determined  to  bring  the  prince  of 
Wales  up  by  hand.  "  This  morning/'  says  the  nuncio/  "  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  whilst  they  gave  him  his 
food,  which  he  took  with  a  good  appetite :  he  appears  to  me 
very  well  complexioned,  and  well  made.  The  said  aliment  is 
called  waiter  grueU;  it  is  composed  of  barley-flour,  water,  and 
sugar,  to  which  a  few  currants  are  sometimes  added," — a  very 
unsuitable  condiment  for  a  tender  infimt,  as  the  result  proved. 
Violent  fits  of  indigestion  produced  inflammation  and  other 
dangerous  symptoms,  and  he  was  sent  to  Richmond  for  change 
of  air;  but  as  they  continued  to  feed  him  on  currant  gruel,  he 
grew  from  bad  to  worse.  ''  The  young  prince  lives  on,'* 
writes  the  Ellis  correspondent,  ''but  is  a  weakly  infiEuat,  at 
Bichmond."  The  queen,  who  waa  going  to  Bath,  deferred  her 
journey,  and  came  frequently  to  see  him.  She  attributed  his 
illness  to  the  want  of  a  nurse,  and  the  improper  food  wilh 
which  th^  were  poisoning  rather  than  nourishing  him.  ''  The 
state  to  which  I  saw  my  son  reduced  by  this  fine  experiment,'^ 
says  her  majesty/  "would  deter  me  from  ever  allowing  it  to 
be  tried  on  the  children  of  others.  When  he  had  been  fed  in 
this  way  till  he  was  about  six  weeks  old,  he  became  so  danger- 
ously ill,  that  they  thought  every  sigh  would  be  Ins  last  We 
had  sent  him  to  Bichmond,  a  country  house,  to  be  brought 
np  under  the  care  of  lady  Powis,  his  governess,  and  he  got  so 
much  worse,  that  she  expected  his  death  every  moment.  I 
got  into  my  coach,  with  the  determination  of  going  to  him  at 
all  events.  Lady  Powis  had  sent  word  to  us  that,  if  the  in- 
fSant  died,  she  would  despatch  a  courier  to  spare  us  firom  the 
shock  of  coming  to  the  house  where  he  was.    Every  man  we 

^  Count  d'Addafti  letter,  June  28th»  in  Maddntosh's  Appendix. 
*  In  a  oon¥esiation  with  the  nims  of  Chaillot :  MS.  in  tlie  arcbiTeicf  Fnaoau 
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met  by  tlie  way  I  dreaded  was  that  cawnerJ*  King  James 
aocompaoied  his  anxious  consort  on  this  journey^  and  partici- 
pated in  all  her  solicitnde  and  fears.  When  the  royal  parents 
reached  the  river  side^  they  feared  to  cross,  and  sent  a  mes- 
senger forward  to  inquire  whether  their  son  were  alive,  that 
they  might  not  have  the  additional  affliction  of  seeing  him  if 
he  were  dead.  Afber  a  brief  but  agonizing  pause  of  suspense, 
word  was  broi:^ht  to  them  ''the  prince  is  yet  alive/'  and 
they  ventured  over.'  ''When  we  arrived/'  continues  the 
queen,  "we  found  my  son  stiU  Hving.  I  asked  the  physicians 
'  if  they  had  yet  hopes  of  doing  any  thing  for  him  ?'  They  all 
told  us  'they  reckoned  him  as  dead.'  I  sent  into  the  viUage 
in  quest  of  a  wet-nurse,  (she  who  suckled  him).  I  gave  him 
that  nurse:  he  took  her  milk;  it  revived  him,  and  she  has 
happily  reared  him.  But  this  peril  was  not  the  least  of  those 
which  have  be£Edlen  him  in  the  course  of  his  history,  which, 
like  ours,  will  appear  to  those  who  shall  read  it  hereafter  like 
romance."' 

The  same  morning  came  colonel  Sands,  the  equerry  of  the 
princess  Anne,  firom  Tunbridge  Wells,  charged  with  a  compli- 
mentary inquiry  after  the  health  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  her 
brother.  His  real  mission  was  that  of  a  creeping  spy.  He 
arrived  immediately  after  their  majesties,  and  encountered  the 
queen  coming  &om  her  sick  infant's  apartments,  with  her 
^es  swollen  with  excessive  weeping,  having  altogether  the 
iqfipearance  of  the  most  passionate  grief.  She  passed  on  with- 
out speaking  or  noticing  him,  and  went  to  her  own  chamber. 
This  was  evidentiy  when  the  prince  had  been  given  up  by 
the  physicians,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  village  nurse. 
Sands,  concluding  from  what  he  had  seen  that  the  little 
prince  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  stole  unobserved  into  the 
nursery,  where,  he  affirmed,  "  he  saw  Mrs.  de  Labadie,  the 
nuisej  kneeling  beside  the  cradle,  with  her  hood  drawn  round 

'  life  of  King  Jamee. 
'  This  toooont  was  leoorded  from  the  lips  of  the  royal  mother  hj  one  of  the 
nten  of  Chaillot,  in  the  year  1712,  and  was  introduced  hy  the  conversatioa 
Inying  turned  on  the  proposed  foundation  of  a  hospital  at  Paris  for  hringing  up 
infimts  on  goiits'  and  asses'  millc.— MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  of  Modena^  archives 
of  the  kini^dom  of  France. 
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her  &oe,  ireeping  and  lamenting  over  a  pale,  livid^  and  appa- 
rently dying  infiant^  whose  features  were  spotted  and  oon- 
Tulsed ;  but  before  he  got  more  than  a  transient  glimpse,  lady 
Strickland  came  flying  out  of  the  inner  room,  in  a  great 
passion,  asked  him  imgrily  'what  he  did  in  her  princess 
nursery?'  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  unceremoniofosty 
pushed  him  out/''  Lady  Strickland  has,  in  conseqnenee,  been 
described  as  a  notable  virago, — a  character  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  sweet  and  feminine  expression  of  her  &ee 
in  Lely's  beautiful  portrait  of  her  at  Sisergh-castle ;  bat, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  she  expelled  the  prowling  spy  with 
lively  demonstrations  of  contempt,  when  she  found  him  hover- 
ing, like  a  vulture  on  the  scent  of  death,  so  near  her  royal 
charge,  she  only  treated  him  aooording  to  his  deserts.  Sands 
pretended  ''that,  as  he  was  retiring,  he  met  the  king,  who 
asked  him  with  a  troubled  countenance  'if  he  had  seen  the 
prince?'''  According  to  his  own  account  Sands  told  his 
sovereign  an  untruth,  by  replying  that  "  he  had  not,"  although 
aware  that  he  must  stand  convicted  of  the  fiilsehood  as  soon 
as  lady  Strickland  should  make  her  report  of  lus  intmsioa 
into  the  royal  nursery.  He  has  avowed  himself,  at  any  rate, 
a  shameless  and  unscrupulous  violator  of  the  truth,  and  in 
the  same  spirit  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  the  king's  countenance 
cleared  up;  that  he  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner 
bade  him  'go  and  see  the  prince,  who  was  better.'  Bn^  on 
being  conducted  into  the  nursery,  he  saw  in  the  royal  cradle 
a  fine  lovely  babe,  very  different  from  that  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  morning;  so  that  he  verily  beUeved  it  was  not 
the  same  child,  but  one  that  had  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  it,  for  it  was  yery  lively,  and  playing  with  the  fringe 
of  the  cradle-quilt." '  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  at 
all,  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  the  royal  in&nt  in  the  agonies 
of  a  convulsion-fit  in  the  morning ;  and  that  when  he  saw  it 
again  in  the  afternoon,  it  was  after  it  had  received  the 
nourishment  for  which  it  had  pined,  and  a  &voarable  diai^ 
had  taken  place;  the  distortion  of  the  features  had  relaxed, 
and  the  blackness  disiqppeared,  which,  allowing  for  the  exagge* 
1  Oldmixoii.  *IbiiL 
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ration  of  an  nntrathftd  person,  is  quite  sofficieiit  to  aooount 
for  the  change  in  its  aspect.  The  animation  of  the  lately- 
snffisring  babe,  and  its  alleged  employment  of  playing  with 
the  fringe  of  tiie  counterpane,  is  not  so  ea^  to  reconcile  with 
natural  causes,  as  no  infimt  of  that  tender  age  is  wont  to  dis- 
play that  sort  of  intell^noe.  Be  this  as  it  may,  colonel 
Sands  pretended  that  the  real  prince  of  Wales  died  in  the 
moming,  and  that  the  lively  boy  he  saw  in  tiie  afternoon  was 
substituted  in  his  pkce.^  IJoyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  added  to 
tins  story  the  grave  context  that  the  royal  infant,  who  accord- 
ing to  his  account  and  Burnet's,  had  almost  as  many  lives  as 
a  cat,  was  buried  veiy  privately  at  Chiswick.  The  princess 
Anne,  though  she  greatly  patronised  tlie  romance  of  the 
warming-pan,  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  colonel  Sands' 
nursery-tale,  till,  in  her  latter  years,  she  b^an  to  discourage 
those  about  her  from  repeating  it,  by  saying  ^^she  thought 
ooionel  Sasids  must  have  be^i  mistaken.''  Burnet  has  repre- 
sented this  prince  of  Wales  as  the  fruit  of  six  different  im- 
postures.' 

The  nurse  whom  the  queen,  prompted  by  the  powerful 
instincts  of  maternity,  had  introduced  to  her  suffering  inftnt 
to  supply  those  wants  which  the  cruel  restraints  of  royalty 
had  deprived  herself  of  the  sweet  office  of  relieving,  was  the 
wife  of  a  tile-maker  at  Richmond.  She  came  to  the  palace 
at  the  first  summons,  in  her  doth  petticoat  and  waistcoat,  with 
old  shoes  and  no  stockings  ;*  but  being  a  healthy  honest  per- 
son, she  was  approved  by  the  doctors,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
little  patient,  to  whom  she  proved  of  more  service  than  all  the 
physicians  in  his  august  father's  realm.  She  immediately 
became  an  object  of  the  royal  gratitude  and  bounty ;  gold,  of 
which  she  was  too  unsophisticated  a  child  of  nature  to  com- 
prehend the  value,  was  showered  upon  her,  and  her  coarse 
weeds  were  exchanged  for  garments  more  meet  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  precious  nursling  who  was  so  daintily  lapped 
in  purple  and  fine  linen ;  but  these  changes  were  gradually 

'  Oldmixon. 

'  See  Smolletf  8  Ganunents  in  his  History  of  England :  reign  of  James  IL 

'  EUis  Correspondenoe. 
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and  cautiouflly  made.  "  She  is  new  rigged  out  by  degree^'' 
writes  one  of  the  courtiers^  '^  that  the  surprise  may  not  alter 
her  in  her  duty  and  care ;  a  100/.  per  annum  is  abrady  settled 
upon  her^  and  two  or  three  hundred  guineas  already  given, 
which  she  saith  she  knows  not  what  to  do  with/' ' 

The  queen  remained  with  her  boy  at  Bichmond  till  the 
9th  of  August^  when  he  was  considered  suflBicientily  recovered 
to  accompany  her  to  Windsor,  and  she  determined  never 
again  to  allow  him  to  be  separated  from  her.  '^  On  Saturday 
last/'  writes  the  Ellis  correspondent^  '^  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  removed  from  Richmond  to  Windsor^ 
where  he  is  lodged  in  the  princess  of  Denmark's  house,  which 
was  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwynne's,  and  is  well  recovered  of  his  late 
indisposition,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  court.  His  highnesses 
nurse  is  also  in  good  health  and  good  plight,  being  kept  to 
her  old  diet  and  exercise.  She  hath  also  a  governess  allowed 
her,  an  ancient  gentlewoman,  who  is  with  her  night  and  day^ 
at  home  and  abroad." '  Many  pretty  stories  of  the  simplicity 
and  innocency  of  this  nurse  were  circulated  in  the  court.* 
Other  tales,  of  a  less  innocent  character,  connected  with  the 
prince  and  his  foster-mother,  were  spread  by  the  restless  malig- 
nity of  the  faction  that  had  conspired,  long  before  his  birth, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  regal  inheritance.  It  was  said  that  the 
tile-maker's  wife  was  the  real  mother  of  the  infant  who  was 
cradled  in  state  at  Windsor,  for  whom,  like  the  mother  of 
Moses,  she  had  been  cunningly  called  to  perform  the  office  of 
a  nmrse.^  The  likeness  of  the  young  prince  to  both  his 
parents  was  so  remarkable,  that  it  seemed  as  if  ''the  good 
goddess  Nature"  had  resolved  that  he  should  carry  in  his 
face  a  satis&ctoiy  vindication  of  his  lineage.  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  long  after  the  revolution  had  fixed  William  and 
Mary  on  the  throne,  having  gone  down  to  Oxford  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  Wallis,  while  that  gentleman  was  sitting 
to  him,  on  hearing  him  repeat  one  of  the  absurd  inventions 
of  Lloyd  touching  the  birth  of  the  disinherited  prince  k& 

'  Ellis  Gorrespondenoe.  '  Ilnd.,  voL  iL 

*  Sir  John  Bnmuton'B  Anto-lnography. 

*  Political  pamphlets  and  ■quihe  of  the  time. 
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Wales,  stating  ''that  he  was  the  son  of  a  bricUayer's  wife/' 
burst  into  the  following  indignant  oration  in  contradiction  to 
ibis  assertion ;  "  Vat  de  devil  I  de  prince  of  Wales  de  son  of 
de  brickbat  cvman  f  It  is  tnm  lie.  I  am  not  of  his  party, 
nor  shall  not  be  for  him.  I  am  satisfied  with  what  de  parlia- 
ment has  done,  bnt  I  must  tell  yon  what  I  am  sure  of,  and 
in  what  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  fader  and  moder  have 
sat  to  me  about  thirty-six  time  a-pieoe,  and  I  know  every 
line  and  bit  in  their  fisM^es.  I  could  paint  king  James  just 
now  by  memory.  I  say  the  child  is  so  like  both,  that  there  is 
not  a  feature  in  his  £ace  but  what  belongs  either  to  &ther  or 
mother ;  this  I  am  sure  of,  and,''  continued  he,  with  an  oath, 
"  I  cannot  be  mistaken ;  nay,  the  nails  of  his  fingers  are  his 
modesr^By  de  queen  that  was.  Doctor,  you  may  be  out  in  your 
letters,  but,"  and  here  he  repeated  his  strong  asseveration, 
^  I  can't  be  out  in  my  Mes."  ^  Kneller  had  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  infiint  prince,  after  he  became  a  lovely  thriving 
babe,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  purple  velvet  mantle, 
lined  with  ermine.  A  fine  engraving  firom  this  painting  is 
preserved  in  Crole's  illustrated  copy  of  Pennant's  London, 
Print-room,  British  Museum. 

The  queen,  deeply  piqued  by  the  coolness  of  the  princess 
of  Orange  when  reluctantly  compelled  to  mention  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  prompted  by  the  fond  weakness  of  maternity 
to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  want  of  affection  for  her  im- 
wdcome  brother.  In  answer  to  the  princess's  letter  by  the 
last  post,  she  writes, — 

*»  Wbdsor,  AugDflt  17. 
^Eren  in  this  last  letter,  by  the  way  yoa  ipeak  of  my  Km,  and  the  ibnnal 
name  yoa  call  him  by,  I  am  oonflrmed  in  the  thooghtB  I  had  before,  that  yoa 
hove  ix  him  the  List  iDdifferenoe.  The  king  has  often  told  me,  wit^  a  great 
deal  of  troable,  that  as  often  as  he  has  mentioned  his  son  in  his  letters  to  yoa, 
yoa  never  once  answered  any  thing  conoeming  him.'" 

^  Thome  oorroborates  this  aoooont  in  his  IMary,  and  adds  that  rir  Godfrey 
Kneller  said,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  whose  names  he  ipiotes,  that  on 
the  sight  of  the  picture  of  the  prince  of  Wales  that  was  sent  from  Paris  to  Lon* 
don,  he  was  lolly  satisfied  of  that  which  others  seemed  to  doabt,  having  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  lines  and  fratores  of  the  ftoes  of  both  king  James  and  qaeen 
Bsiy.— Rawlinson's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford.  See,  also;,  Carter's 
letter  in  Aubrey,  voL  it  pp.  186,  7,  and  Thome's  IKary. 

t  Bfrdi's  Eitriots,  in  Ellis's  Boyal  Letters  J  ibnrt  Series  VOL  iiL  p.  S48. 
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The  piinoess  of  Orange  has  endorsed  this  tender  but  reproach- 
fdl  letter  with  this  cautious  sentence:  Answered^  ''that  all 
the  king^s  children  shall  ever  find  as  much  affectkii  and 
kindness  from  me  as  can  be  e^q^ected  from  cbildrea  of  the 
same  Mbest." 

The  parental  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  king  and  qneen  £ar 
the  health  of  their  son  appear  to  have  been  so  engrossing,  as 
to  have  distracted  their  attention  from  every  otlier  sobject. 
They  entered  his  nursery  and  shut  out  the  wcnld  and  its 
turmoils,  while  eveiy  day  brought  the  gathering  of  the  storm- 
clouds  nearer.  The  king  of  France  sent  Bonr^anz  onoe 
more  to  warn  kin^  James  that  the  Dutch  armament  was  to  be 
directed  against  Us  coasts;  and  that  not  only  the  emperor^ 
but  the  pope,  and  many  of  his  own  subjects,  were  confederate 
with  his  son-in-law  against  him,  repeating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  offer  of  French  ships  and  forces  for  his  defence.  James 
haughtily  declined  the  proffered  succours,^  and  obstinately  le- 
frued  to  give  credence  to  the  agonizing  troth,  diat  ambitian 
had  rent  asunder  the  dose  ties  by  which  Heaven  had  united 
him  with  those  who  were  compassing  his  destruotioiL  The 
unfortunate  duke  of  Norfolk,  when  betrayed  by  his  servants^ 
had  said,  "  I  die,  because  I  have  not  known  how  to  suspect,^' 
James  fell,  because  he  could  not  believe  that  his  own  children 
were  capable  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  parricide.  That  he 
imputed  different  feehngs  to  Mary,  may  be  gathered  from  his 
frequffldt  and  tender  appeals  to  her  filial  duty  and  afiection, 
from  the  time  when  the  veil  was  at  last  f<»!cibly  removed  frtnn 
his  eyes  as  regarded  the  purpose  of  William's  hostile  prepara- 
tiona.  With  the  fond  weakness  of  parental  love,  he  fimcied 
her  into  the  passive  tool  or  reluctant  victim  of  a  selfish  and 
arbitrary  consort,  and  wrote  to  her  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger. 
Anne  he  never  doubted.  William  Penn,  always  a  feithful, 
and  generally  a  wise  counsellor,  advised  his  majesty  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament.  James  declared  his  intention  to  do  so^ 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  father  Petre,  and  issued  the 
wnt,  August  24th,  for  it  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  November : 
he  had  delayed  it  too  long.     Sir  Roger  Strickland,  the  vice* 
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admiral  of  England^  sent  an  express  firom  the  Downs^  Sep- 
tember 18th^  that  the  Dutch  fleet  was  in  sight.  Up  to  that 
moment  James  had  remained  miconvinced  that  the  naval 
armament  of  his  8on*in-law  was  preparing  for  his  destruction. 
He  had  written  on  the  preceding  day  to  Williaoi, — 

*I  am  flony  then  is  00  nmeh  likelihood  of  war  on  the  Bhine,  nobody  wiihing 
more  the  peace  of  Europe  than  myaeUl  I  intend  to  go  to-morrow  to  London, 
and  next  day  to  Chatham,  to  see  the  condition  of  the  new  batteries  I  have  made 
on  the  Hedway,  and  my  ships  there.  The  qneen  and  my  son  are  to  be  at  Lon- 
don on  Thmaday,  which  ia  all  I  shall  say,  bat  that  yoa  sbaU  find  me  aa  kind  to 
joa  as  yoo  can  eaqpect" 

Supenenbed — *'  For  my  sonne  the  Prince  of  Orange.** 

James  had  relied  on  his  daughter's  assurance  that  the 
hostile  preparations  of  the  prince  were  to  be  employed  against 
France.  As  soon  as  he  had  read  Strickland's  despatch^  he 
hmried  from  Windsor  to  London  and  Chatham  to  take 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  coasts  leaving  the  queen  to 
follow  with  her  boy.'  They  met  at  Whitehall  on  the  20th, 
with  boding  hearts.  The  queen  held  her  court  on  the  Sun- 
day CTening:  she  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  nobility. 
''That  evening,''  lord  Clarendon  says,  ''I  waited  on  the 
queen.  She  asked  me, '  where  I  had  been,  that  she  had  not 
seen  me  a  great  while?'  I  said,  'her  majesty  had  been  but 
three  days  in  town.'  She  answered,  'she  loved  to  see  her 
fiiends,  and  bade  me  come  often  to  her.'"  The  next  day 
James  told  his  brother-in-law.  Clarendon,  ''that  the  Dutch 
were  now  coming  to  invade  England  in  good  earnest." — "  I 
presumed  to  ask  him,"  says  the  earl,  "  if  he  reaUy  believed  it? 
To  which  the  king  replied  with  warmth,  '  Do  I  see  you,  my 
lord?'  And  then,  after  speaking  of  the  numbers  already 
shipped,  he  added,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness, '  and  now, 
my  lord,  I  shall  see  what  your  church-of-£ngland  men  will 
da' — *  And  your  majesty  will  see  that  they  will  behave  them- 
selves like  honest  men,'  rejoined  Clarendon, '  though  they  have 
been  somewhat  severely  ujsed  of  late.' "  The  same  day,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  came  to  make  a  dutifiil  compliment 
to  the  king  and  queen  on  their  return  from  Windsor.  James 
received  them  graciously,  and  noticed  the  report  of.  the 
1  Ellis  Comipondenoe.  'Had. 
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expected  Datch  invasion^  bidding  them  not  be  concerned, 
for  he  would  stand  for  them,  as  he  trusted  they  would 
by  him. 

It  was  generally  reported  at  this  time,  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  her  majesty  being  again  likely  to  increase  the 
royal  family.^  Mary  Beatrice  continued  to  correspond  with 
the  princess  of  Orange  at  this  agitating  period.  On  the  21st 
she  apologizes  for  not  having  written  on  the  last  post-day, 
because  the  princess  Anne  came  to  see  her  after  an  absence  of 
two  months.'  The  last  birthday  commemoration  of  Mary 
Beatrice  ever  celebrated  in  the  British  court,  was  on  the  25th 
of  September  this  year,  instead  of  the  5th  of  October,  o.  s.,  as 
on  previous  occasions.  It  was  observed  with  all  the  usual 
tokens  of  rejoicing, — ^niiging  of  bells,  bonfires,  festivities,  and 
a  splendid  court-ball.'  Hollow  and  joyless  gaiety!  The 
Dutch  fleet  was  hovering  on  the  coast,  and  every  one  awaited 
the  event  in  breathless  suspense, — ^no  one  with  a  more  anxious 
heart  than  the  queen.  She  wrote  a  touching  and  very  tem- 
perate letter  to  her  royal  step-daughter  and  once-loving  com- 
panion, the  princess  of  Orange,  telling  her  ''that  it  was 
reported,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time,  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  coming  over  with  an  army,  but  that  till  lately  she 
had  not  believed  it  possible ;  and  that  it  was  also  said  that 
her  royal  highness  was  coming  over  with  him.^'  This  her 
majesty  protested  "  she  never  would  believe,  knowing  her  to 
be  too  good  to  perform  such  a  thing  against  the  worst  of 
&thers,  much  less  against  the  best,  who,  she  believed,  had 
loved  her  better  than  the  rest  of  his  children.''*  Every 
appeal  to  the  natural  affections  and  filial  duty  of  the  princess 
was,  as  ^ght  have  been  expected,  unavailing.  Mary  Beatrice 
wrote  again  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart  to  her  apathetic  cor- 
respondent, though  she  acknowledged  that  she  dared  not  trust 
herself  to  speak  on  that  which  occupied  her  whole  thoughts. 
''  I  don't  well  know  what  to  say,"  observes  the  agitated  con- 
sort of  James  II. ;  ''dissemble  I  cannot;  and  if  I  enterupon 
the  subject  that  fills  every  body's  mind,  I  am  afiraid  of  saying 

^  EDis  CoKTespondeDoe.        'Birdi'sEbdzactefrom  theletteBoTMaiy  d'Eate. 
•  EUia.  ^Biroh. 
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too  much^  and  therefore  I  think  the  best  way  is  to  say 
nothing/'  ^  This  letter^  apparently  the  last  the  queen  ever 
wrote  to  Maiy  of  Orange,  is  dated  October  5th^  llie  day  on 
which  her  majesty  completed  her  thirty-first  year,  an  anni- 
yersary  on  which  letters  of  a  far  different  character  had  been 
heretofore  exchanged  by  these  two  royal  Marys,  between 
whom  the  rival  title  of  Mary  queen  of  Great  Britain  was  so 
soon  to  be  disputed.  King  James  was,  meanwhOe,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  retrace  his  former  rash  steps, — an  ill-timed 
proceeding  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  it  was  certain  to  be  con- 
strued into  signs  of  fear,  and  it  was  only  by  preserving  a  bold 
demeanour  that  he  could  hope  to  daunt  his  foes,  or  to  inspire 
his  friends  with  confidence.  The  period  when  he  could  with 
grace  and  dignity  have  restored  charters,  published  pardons, 
and  promised  to  redress  all  grievances,  was  immediately  after 
the  birth  of  his  son ;  but  he  had  allowed  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  of  endearing  that  object  of  paternal  hope  and 
promise  to  his  people,  by  making  him  the  dove  of  a  renewed 
covenant  with  them, — a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  deserve 
their  affections,  and  to  preserve  them  for  his  sake. 

The  bishops  firamed  a  loyal  form  of  prayer,  to  be  read  in  all 
the  churches,  ^^  That  it  might  please  Almighty  God  to  defend 
their  most  gracious  king  in  this  time  of  danger,  and  to  give 
his  holy  angels  charge  over  him.''  This  was  quite  as  much  as 
James  had  any  right  to  expect  of  his  Protestant  hierarchy, 
and  considering  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time,  it 
was  an  important  service.  Every  day  the  aspect  of  affairs 
became  more  portentous,  and  still  the  king  of  France  per- 
severed in  pressing  the  offer  of  his  fleet  and  army  on  James. 
James  said,  ^'  That  he  did  not  wish  to  be  assisted  by  any  one 
but  his  own  subjects."*  Kennet  ascribes  the  continued  re- 
fiDusal  of  that  prince  to  avail  himself  of  the  proffered  succour,  to 
the  operation  of  God's  especial  providence.  Doubtless  it  was 
so,  but  the  paternal  affection  of  James  for  his  country  was 
the  means  whereby  that  protective  principle  worked.     The 

'  Biich'B  Extracts,  in  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Royal  Letters,  toL  iiL 
'  Reports  of  Barillon,  fionrepaoz,  and  Life  of  James  XL    Auto-biograpby  of 
the  dnke  of  Berwick. 
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last  of  our  Staart  kings  was  a  scurvy  politician^  a  defective 
theologian,  an  infatuated  &tlier,  and  a  despotic  prince;  bat^ 
with  all  these  &ults,  he  had  an  English  heart,  and  he  deemed 
it  less  disgraceful  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  courting  bis 
offended  prelates,  giving  up  the  contest  with  Oxford,  and 
doing  every  thing  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  than  to  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  a  foreign  army  to  assist  him  in  working 
out  his  will.  Having  by  h^s  concessions,  and  the  proclamation 
that  the  elections  for  the  parliament  which  he  had  summoned 
to  meet  in  November  were  to  be  firee  and  unbiassed,  deprived, 
as  he  imagined,  his  subjects  of  an  excuse  for  calling  in  foreign 
!ud  in  vindication  of  their  rights,  and  his  son-in-law  of  a 
plausible  pretext  for  interference,  he  &ncied  the  storm  might 
pass  over  without  involving  his  realm  in  a  civil  war ;  but  he 
was  bought  and  sold  by  his  cabinet,  and  his  enemies  were 
those  that  ate  of  his  household  bread.  Treachery  pervaded 
his  ooundl-chamber,  and  from  thence  diffused  itself  throng 
every  department  of  his  government ;  it  was  in  his  garrisons, 
his  army,  his  fleet,  and  the  first  seeds  had  been  sown  by  those 
who  derived  their  being  from  himself,  his  daughters.  All  this 
was  known  by  almost  every  one  in  the  realm  but  himself. 
Evelyn  sums  up  the  array  of  gloomy  portents  by  whidi  the 
birthday  of  James  II.  was  marked  at  this  crisis  in  the  veiy 
spirit  of  a  Boman  soothsayer,  save  that  he  leaves  the  reader 
to  draw  the  inference  to  which  he  points.  **  14th  of  October. 
The  king's  birthday.  No  guns  from  the  Tower,  as  usual 
The  sun  ecUpsed  at  its  rising.  This  day  signal  for  the  victoiy 
of  William  the  Conqueror  over  Harold,  near  Battle,  in  Sussex. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  hitherto  west,  v^as  east  all  this  day. 
WonderM  expectation  of  the  Dutch  fleet.  PubUc  prayers 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  churches  against  invasion."^  In 
the  midst  of  these  alarms  the  king,  with  his  usual  want  of 
tact,  caused  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  christened  in  the 
Catholic  chapel  of  St.  James's ;  the  pope,  represented  by  his 
nuncio  count  d'Adda,  being  godfather,  the  queen-dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  godmother.*  This  ceremonial  is 
noticed  by  one  of  the  court  in  these  words :  "  The  prince  of 

^  Diary,  toL  ii.  p.  656.  *  Gazette.     Rapin. 
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WfJes  was  christened  yesterday,  and  called  James  Francis 
Edward,  —  pope's  nunoio  and  queen-dowager  gossips.  The 
Catholic  court  was  fine,  and  the  show  great."'  The  last  name, 
which  onght  to  have  been  the  first,  was  dear  to  the  historic 
memories  of  the  people,  as  connected  with  the  glories  of  the 
warfike  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
the  early  promise  of  Edward  VI.;  but  James,  instead  of 
allowing  those  associations  to  (^rate  in  fayour  of  his  son, 
thought  proper  to  specify  that  it  was  in  honour  of  Edward  the 
Confisssor,  a  monarch  who  stood  just  then  almost  as  much  at 
discount  in  popular  opinion  as  himself.  All  James's  notions, 
except  that  of  universal  toleration,  were  six  centuries  behind 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  in  that  he  was  a  century  and 
a  half  too  early.  In  wanting  judgment  to  understand  the 
temper  (^  the  times,  be  made  all  other  r^al  sciences  useless. 
What  could  be  more  unwise  than  inflicting  on  the  heir  of  a 
Protestant  realm  a  godfather,  who  was  regarded  by  vulgar 
bigotry  as  Satan's  especial  vicegerent  upon  earth,  who  was 
conventionally  anathematized  and  defied  by  three-fourths  of 
the  people,  and  whose  scaramouch  proxy  was  annually  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  in  company  with  that  of  Guy  Fawkes, 
at  the  national  auio-da-fS  of  the  5th  of  November?  The 
name  of  Francis  had  ostensibly  been  given  to  the  prince  in 
eomi^meiit  to  his  uncle  of  Modena;  but  Mary  Beatrice  had 
also  a  spiritual  godfether  for  her  son,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
whose  intercessions  she  considered  had  been  very  efficacious 
in  obtaining  for  her  the  blessmg  of  his  birth.  In  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  supposed  patronage  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
this  occasion,  her  majerty  sent  a  rich  offering  to  the  shrine  of 
Loretto.  The  Italian  education  of  this  princess  had  rendered 
her  unconscious  of  the  fact,  that  such  practices  are  regarded 
by  the  Protestant  world  as  acts  of  idolatry,  by  the  musing 
antiquarian  as  vestiges  of  the  superstitions  of  remote  antiquity, 
Hi^ering  in  a  land  where  votive  gifts  were  presented  at  the 
altars  of  Venus  and  Juno,  and  other  pagan  deities.  The  earl 
of  Perth,  when  speakiug  of  the  offerings  to  the  shrine  of  our 

1  dlis  Correspondenoe. 
R  2 
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Lady  of  Loretto,  says,  "  By-the-by,  our  queen's  is  the  richest 
there  as  yet,  and  will  be  so  a  great  while,  as  I  betieve/'^ 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  several  papers  on  the 
29th  of  September :  "  They  say  the  seven  bishops  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Dutch  fleet,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them.  The 
yeomen  of  the  guard  are  to  attend  the  king  on  horseback,  if 
he  goes  against  the  Dutch ;  and  the  queen  is  to  go  to  the 
Tower  for  security,  with  a  guard  of  1000  Irish  to  keep  the 
citizens  in  order  and  obedience  to  his  majesty/'  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  diary  of  inflammatory  JEdsehoods,  of  which  tiie 
following  may  serve  as  specimens : ' — 

''Oct  1, 1688.— 'Tis  reported  the  king  had  a  letter  cent  him  by  the  fire 
Ushope,  and  that  his  majesty,  being  out  of  the  way,  the  qaeen  received  and 
read  it,  and  then  tore  it  to  pieces.  The  king,  upon  his  return,  demanded  tiie 
letter,  whidi  not  being  to  be  had,  the  king  gave  her  a  kick, — as  true,"  obfierves  ^ 
sly  editor  of  the  ooUection,  "  as  that  Jupiter  kicked  Yukan  out  of  heaven;  and 
she,  to  revenge  it,  flew  upon  him,  and  beat  him  handsomely,  and  had  strugiBd 
him  but  that  his  guards  came  in  to  his  asmstance.  Whereupon  he  resolved  to 
commit  the  queen  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  but  the  ladies  of  honoor  mter- 
posing,  he  forgave  her. 

*'  8rd. — 'Tis  reported  that  10,000  Irish  are  coming  into  this  nation  to  establish 
popery,  and  that  the  Protestants  will  all  be  massacred  before  a  fortnight's  at  an 
end,  or  forced  to  truckle  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

*' 4th.— 'Tis  reported  that  the  prince  of  Wales  is  dead  of  the  smaQpox,  and 
that  his  majesty  has  taken  away  the  commissions  from  all  the  officers  of  a  wbde 
regiment  of  foot. 

''Sth.— 'Tis  reported  that  the  queen  would  not  rest  till  he  had  caused  the 
crowns  to  be  taken  off  from  the  queen-dowager's  coaches. 

"9th. — ^This  day  they  report  that  one  hundred  thousand  Irish  being  landed 
so  alarmed  the  dtizeus,  that  they  rose  in  arms,  and  dedared  that,  since  the  Irish 
were  landed,  they  would  not  leave  a  papist  in  the  nation.  Her  miyesty  is  pro- 
misedatroop  of  guards  consisting  of  none  but  gentlemen,  who  will  bear  their  own 
charges  to  serve  her  majesty. 

"  It  is  reported  that  the  queen  took  the  crown-jewels  into  her  custody,  and 
had  enticed  the  king  to  let  her  go  to  Portsmouth  for  her  security;  bat  the 
matter  was  discovered,  and  the  council  would  not  let  her  go. 

**  12th.— Tis  affirmed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  intended  massacre  will  take  place 
either  on  Sunday  or  Monday  next. 

«a6th.— That  4000  Irish  landed  at  Chester,  and  did  m  a  moet  tyrannicsl 
manner  oppress  the  inhabitants;  and  that  there  has  been  a  dismal  fight  between 
them,  and  a  great  many  shun  on  both  sides." 

^  Perth  Correspondeno^  edited  by  W.  Jerdan,  esq.  Recently  printed  by  tie 
Camden  Society. 

'  A  collection  was  printed  in  1711,  and  sold  by  John  Morphew,  near  Stationeni'- 
hall,  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling,  of  a  few  of  the  absurd  and  malicious  take 
that  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  popular  prqudice  against  the 
king  and  queen,  and  their  in&nt  son.  Many  of  these  stories  appeared,  under  the 
head  of  current  events,  in  the  daily  and  weddy  papers. 
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Confident  rqports  that  the  Dntdi  fleet  had  been  shattered 
and  dispersed  in  one  of  the  rough  autumnal  gales^  crowded  the 
drawing-room  at  Whitehall  with  deceitful  feces  once  more. 
The  courtiers^  like  persons  in  the  ague^  intermitted  in  their 
homage  according  to  the  way  of  the  wind.  They  had  a  hot 
fit  of  loyalty  on  the  16th  of  October;  but  the  rumours  of 
the  Dutch  disasters  were  speedily  contradicted,  and  the  royal 
circle  visibly  thinned  in  consequence.  The  Dutch  prince, 
the  expected  liberator,  had  put  forth  his  memorials  explaining 
the  causes  of  his  coming,  at  the  end  of  which  lurked  the  main- 
spring which  impelled  him  to  that  resolution, ''  a  determination 
to  inquire  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  ;^'^ 
in  other  words,  to  endeavour  to  deprive  his  infant  brother-in- 
law  of  his  birthright,  under  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  was 
not  bom  of  the  queen.  A  pamphlet,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  Dr.  Burnet,  was  distributed  in  England  as  a  pendant  to 
the  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  entitled,  A  Memorial 
of  the  EngUsh  Protestants  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange ;  wherein,  after  a  long  statement  of  the  grievances 
king  James  had  put  on  the  nation,  it  was  set  forth,  ^'  that 
the  king  and  queen  had  imposed  a  spurious  prince  of  Wales 
on  the  nation ;  and  that  this  was  evident,  because  his  majesty 
would  never  suffer  the  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the 
queen's  delivery  to  be  examined.^'  Other  papers  were  dis- 
seminated, asserting  "  that  the  mother  of  the  pretended  prince 
of  Wales  was  coming  over  in  the  Dutch  fleet/' — "  The  charge 
respecting  a  spurious  heir,''  says  sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  was 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  sovereign  or 
a  father.  The  son  of  James  II.  was  perhaps  the  only  prince 
in  Europe  of  whose  blood  there  could  be  no  rationd  doubt^ 
consideriug  the  verification  of  his  birth,  and  the  unimpeachable 
life  of  his  mother."  James  has  called  his  consort  '^the 
chastest  and  most  virtuous  princess  in  the  world."  To  vindi- 
cate his  claims  to  the  paternity  of  their  beloved  son, — ^the  last 
male  scion  of  the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  and  to  clear  the  queen  of 
the  odious  imputation  that  was  now  publicly  cast  upon  her  by 
the  self-interested  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  appeared  to 
1  £cbard,  Kennet,  and  all  histories  of  the  times. 
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James  II.  matters  of  greater  moment  than  the  d^onoe  of  tihe 
erown  be  wore.  He  determined  to  have  the  birth  of  the  royal 
in&nt  l^ally  attested  before  he  left  London  to  take  the  cobi- 
mand  of  his  forces.  * 

The  feminine  delicacy  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  the  fint 
proposition  of  a  proceeding  so  painful  to  the  womanly  feelings 
of  herself  and  the  ladies  who  must  be  called  upon  to  make 
depositions  before  a  large  assembly  of  gentlemen,  for  she  was 
aware,  that  unless  those  depositions  were  minutely  circum- 
Btantial,  they  would  be  turned  against  her  and  her  son.  She 
considered  the  plan  su^ested  by  the  king  derogatory  to  their 
mutual  dignity  and  her  own  innocence,  and  that  the  unpre- 
cedented  number  of  honourable  persons  who  had  witnessed 
the  birth  of  her  son  rendered  circumstantial  evidence  needless. 
One  day,  however,  at  a  visit  she  made  the  princess  Anne,  she 
introduced  the  subject,  and  said,  '^she  wondered  how  such 
ridiculous  reports  could  get  into  circulation.''  Anne  answered, 
very  coldly,  '^  that  it  was  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at^ 
since  such  persons  were  not  present  as  ou^t  to  have  been 
there.'' ^  The  queen  was  much  surprised  at  this  rgoinder, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  thing  that  opened  her  ^es 
to  the  true  source  whence  these  injurious  calumnies  had 
proceeded. 

It  was  obviously  as  much  Anne's  policy  to  provc^e  a 
quarrel  now,  as  to  imply  doubts  of  the  verity  of  her  fanitlier's 
birth.  But  quarrels  are  for  the  vulgar;  Mary  Beitfzice  re- 
solved to  answer  the  inuendo  by  the  testimony  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  were  present  at  her  accouchement.  For  this 
purpose,  an  extraordinary  council  was  convened,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  in  the  great  coundl^chambeir  at  Whitehall,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  prince  Geoi^  of  Denmark,  the  ardfaishqp 
of  Canterbury,  most  of  the  peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  the 
judges,  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  lord  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  the  queen-dowager,  and  all  the  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales  being  assem- 
bled, the  king  addressed  them  with  mournful  solemnity  in 
^  Life  of  James  XL,  vol  iL  p.  197. 
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these  words :  ''  My  lords,  I  have  called  you  together  upon  a 
very  estraordinary  occasion,  but  extraordinary  diseases  must 
have  extraardinary  remedies.  The  malicious  endeavours  of 
my  enemies  haye  so  poisoned  the  minds  of  some  of  my  sub- 
jects, that,  by  the  reports  I  have  from  all  hands,  I  have  reason 
to  beUere  that  veiy  many  do  not  think  this  son  with  which 
Ood  hath  blessed  me  to  be  mine,  but  a  supposed  child ;  but  I 
may  say  that,  by  particuhur  Froyidence,  scarce  any  prince 
was  ever  bom  where  there  were  so  many  persons  present. 
I  have  taken  this  time  to  have  the  matter  heard  and  examined 
here,  expecting  that  the  prince  of  Orange  with  the  first 
easterly  wind  will  invade  this  kingdom.  And  as  I  have  often 
ventured  my  life  for  the  nation  before  I  came  to  the  crown,  so 
I  think  myself  more  obliged  to  do  the  same  now  I  am  king^ 
and  do  intend  to  go  in  person  against  him,  whereby  I  may  be 
exposed  to  accidents;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
have  this  now  done,  in  order  ±o  satisfy  the  minds  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  to  prevent  this  kingdom  being  engaged  in  blood  and 
confusion  after  my  death.  I  have  desired  the  queen-dowager 
to  give  herself  the  trouble  of  coming  hither,  to  declare  what 
she  knows  of  the  birth  of  my  son ;  and  most  of  the  ladies, 
lords,  and  other  persons  who  were  present,  are  ready  here  to 
depose  upon  oath  their  knowledge  of  this  matter/'  The 
queeo-dowi^er,  and  forty  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank, 
whereof  seventeen  were  Catholics  and  three-and-twenty  Protes- 
tants, besides  the  queen's  midwife,  nurses,  and  four  physicians, 
verified  the  birth  of  the  young  prince  on  oath.  The  evidence 
of  the  following  Protestant  ladies,  Isabella  countess  of  Roscom- 
mon, Anne  countess  of  Arran,  Anne  countess  of  Sunderland, 
lady  Isabella  Wentworth,  lady  Bellasys,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Dawson,  was  so  positive,  minute,  and  consistent  with  that  of 
the  Catholic  ladies,  that,  if  any  real  doubts  had  existed,  it 
must  have  set  them  at  rest  for  ever.' 

Tbe  princess  Anne  had  been  requested  to  attend,  and  had 

'  The  ICimte  of  Coundl  of  Monday,  October  2Z,  1688:  pnnted  hj  Bill,  HiB, 
tiDd  Newoombe,  printers  to  the  king.  On  the  1st  of  November  following,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  king  in  oonndl,  that  the  declarations  of  himself  and  the  qaeen- 
dowiger,  with  the  depositions  of  fhe  otiier  witnesses  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
prince  of  Wales,  should  be  printed  and  pnbUshed. 
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excfosed  herself  to  her  king  and  father,  under  a  false  pretence 
that  she  was  in  that  situation  which  she  had  accused  the 
queen  of  feigning.  It  was  the  sequel  of  her  artful  departure 
to  Bath,  that  she  might  not  be  a  witness  of  what  die  was 
determined  to  dispute, — ^the  claims  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
crown.  "  And  now,  my  lords,"  said  the  king,  "  although  I 
did  not  question  but  that  every  person  here  present  was 
satisfied  before  in  this  matter,  yet  by  what  you  have  heard 
you  will  be  able  to  satisfy  others.  Besides,  if  I  and  the 
queen  could  be  thought  so  wicked  as  to  endeavour  to  impose 
a  child  upon  the  nation,  you  see  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been ;  and  there  is  none  of  you  but  will  easily  beUeve  me, 
who  have  suffered  for  conscience^  sake,  incapable  of  so  great 
a  villany  to  the  prejudice  of  my  own  children.  And  I  thank 
God  that  those  who  know  me,  know  well  that  it  is  my  principle 
to  do  as  I  would  be  done  by,  for  that  is  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  do  the 
least  wrong  to  any  of  my  children."  His  majesty  further 
said,  "  If  any  of  my  lords  think  it  necessary  the  queen  should 
be  sent  for,  it  shall  be  done."  But  their  lordships  not  think- 
ing it  necessary,  her  majesty  was  not  sent  for. 

As  the  injurious  doubts  that  had  been  cast  on  the  birth  of 
the  young  prince  originated  in  malicious  falsehood,^  its  veri- 
fication had  no  other  effect  than  to  draw  the  coarsest  ribaldry 
on  the  king  and  queen,  and  their  innocent  babe.  The  ladies, 
who  had  had  sufficient  moral  courage  to  attest  the  facts  whidi 
exonerated  their  royal  mistress  firom  the  calumnies  of  an  un- 
principled faction  were  especially  marked  out  for  vengeance. 
The  base  lampooners  of  the  £Eu^on  dipped  their  pens  in  more 
abhorrent  mud  than  usual,  to  bespatter  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony was  irrefragable.  A  quaint  picture  of  the  excitement 
which  pervaded  ike  public  mind  at  that  epoch,  is  given  in 
a  curious  contemporary  letter,  dated  October  the  23rd,  1688, 
written  firom  the  court  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  lord  New- 
port to  her  cousin  lady  Cavendish,  which  also  contains  a  gos- 

^  "Burnet,''  «8  the  oontizniator  of  Mackintosb  jnsUy  observes*  *'hi8  tretted 
this  investigation,  and  all  the  cinmmstances  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  son 
of  James  11.  and  his  queen,  with  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and  troth.'* 
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fiiping  version  of  the  yerification  of  tiie  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.     One  or  two  brief  extracts  will  amuse  the  reader. 

<*  Since  we  came  hitlier/'  she  mys,  **  we  have  been  in  a  perpetual  Irarry .  Every 
body  here  is  in  great  eopfkuJUiu  [confiinon]  and  tzoabln  i^nt  so  many  Irish 
that  lands  every  day,  that  are  extremely  rude  to  every  body  thay  meets  with. 

Yesterday  the  king  summoned  all  the  lords  that  were  in  town  to  the 

coQndl ;  and  all  the  ladies  that  were  at  the  qneen's  labour  were  put  to  ihare  othe, 
to  declare  what  they  saw  and  what  they  did,  that  all  the  world  mouth  [might] 
be  9aUufide  that  itt  was  y«  prince  of  Walls,  [Wales].  There  was  such  a  long 
disoomve  of  badery  held  ap,  that  pnt  all  y*  bdys  to  the  blush.  The  king  made 
a  long  speech  to  vm,  and  told  «m  [them]  'he  believed  nobody  was  ignorant  of 
the  troubles  that  wetre  coming  on  England,  and  that  Chd  knows  what  would 
become  of  him.  And  that  when  he  was  dead,  he  should  be  glad  to  leave  eveiy 
thing  in  peats  and  quietness;  and  that  the  prince  of  WalU  [Wales]  mou^ 
[might]  eijoy  the  crown  jpeateable  after  him.' "  ^ 

The  fidr  writer  of  this  qoaint  parody  on  the  painful  scene 
which  has  just  been  related,  after  entreating  her  noble  kins- 
woman not  to  show  it  to  any  body  but  two  of  their  particular 
finends  and  her  "  Ant  Margety'*  as  she  calls  lady  Margaret 
BnsseU,  sums  up  the  rest  of  her  court-news  in  these  words, — 

"  The  Dutch  is  expected  every  hour,  bat  some  believe  thay  will  not  oome  at 
all;  but  the  king  hardly  sleeps  a  nights  for  making  preparathont  for  wn**  ^ 

The  next  event  that  engaged  public  attention  was  the  fall 
of  Sunderland.  That  perfidious  minister  was  denounced  in 
full  council  to  the  king,  of  betraying  his  secrets  to  his  enemies. 
James  had  before  been  warned  of  him  by  the  envoy  of 
Louis  XIV.  Lady  Sunderland  flew  to  the  queen,  and  be- 
sought her  protection  for  her  husband,  protesting  that  he  was 
fEdsely  accused.'  The  queen  never  interfered  in  cases  which 
she  considered  out  of  her  province.  Sunderland  tried  to 
shake  her  resolution,  by  throwing  himself  at  her  feet  and 
pleading  the  merits  of  his  conversion  to  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  Mary  Beatrice  had  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  a  fact 
afterwards  urged  by  his  friends  as  an  excuse  for  his  popery, 
'^  that  he  had  turned  Catholic  the  better  to  deceive  the  king, 
and  to  serve  the  Protestant  cause.''  While  he  was  yet 
doseted  with  her  majesty,  he  was  apprized  by  a  message  from 
the  king  that  he  was  superseded  in  his  office  by  the  earl  of 

'  InecUted  Cavendish  MSS.,  copied  by  courteous  permission  from  his  g^raoe  the 
doke  of  Devonshire's  rich  collection  of  private  fiunily  oorrespondenoe  at  Chiswick- 
lodge.  3  Ibid. 

*  Evelyn's  Diary.    Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
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Middleton.     A  partial  cbange  in  other  departments  followed^ 
but  James's  new  cabinet  was  feeble  and  inefficient. 

On  the  27th,  an  express  brought  the  news  that  the  Dutch 
armada  had  been  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  in  a 
mighty  storm.  James  and  the  Catholic  party  suffered  them- 
selves  to  hope,  and,  deceived  by  William's  purposed  exaggera- 
tion of  the  mischief,  to  pause.  Seven  days  served  to  repair 
all  damage,  and  to  get  the  fleet  in  order  again.  William 
sailed  a  second  time  from  Helvoetsluys,  November  1st.  On 
the  2nd  the  fortunate  ''protestant  east  wind/'  as  it  was 
called,  swelled  his  sails.  His  descent  was  expected  to  be  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  but,  led  by  the  traitor  Herbert^ — for 
traitor  every  man  is  who,  under  any  pretext,  pilots  a  foreign 
armament  to  the  shores  of  his  own  country, — after  steering 
north  about  twelve  hours,  he  changed  his  course,  and  passing 
the  royal  fleet  of  England  in  the  Downs,  entered  Torbay, 
and  landed  on  the  5th.  The  conduct  of  lord  Dartmouth,  by 
whom  the  fleet  was  commanded,  in  permitting  the  Dutchmen 
to  pass  without  firmg  one  shot  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag,  is  still  matter  of  debate. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  brought  to  James  by  an  officer,  who  had  ridden  with 
such  speed,  that  before  he  could  conclude  his  narratlTe,  he 
fell  exhausted  at  the  feet  of  the  king, — ^a  startling  omen, 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  times.^  WiUiam  was  re- 
ceived at  first  but  coldly  in  the  west.  The  mayor  of  Exeter, 
though  unsupported  by  a  single  soldier,  boldly  arrested  the 
avani  courrier  of  the  Dutch  stadtholder,  and  shut  the  gates 
of  the  town  against  his  troops  at  their  approach,  and  the 
bishop  fled.  It  was  nine  days  before  any  person  of  conse- 
quence joined  the  Dutch  prince.  The  episcopalian  party  in 
Scotland  became  more  fervent  in  their  loyalty  as  the  crisis 
darkened;  their  bishops  presented  an  address  on  the  3rd  of 
November  to  king  James,  assuring  him,  in  language  that 
must  have  been  very  cheering  to  the  drooping  spirits  of  him- 
self and  his  consort,  ''that  thqr  and thdr  deigy  prayed  that 
his  son  the  prince  of  Wales  might  inherit  the  virtues  of  his 
Letten  in  Daliymple's  Appendix.    Junes's  JonznaL 
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at^nst  and  serene  parents ;  and  that  God  in  his  mercy  might 
still  preserve  and  deliver  his  majesty^  by  giving  him  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies/^  ^ 

A  little  of  the  energy  and  proipptitnde  that  had  distin- 
guished the  early  days  of  James  duke  of  York,  would  probably 
have  enabled  king  James  to  maintain  his  throne;  but  the 
season  of  knightly  enterprise  was  over  with  him.  He  had 
began  life  too  early;  and^  like  most  persons  who  have  been 
compelled  by  drcumstances  to  exert  the  courage  and  self- 
possession  of  men  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood,  James 
appears  to  have  suffered  a  premature  decay  of  those  &culties 
that  had  been  precociously  forced  into  action.  At  seventeen 
James  Stuart  would  have  met  the  crisis  triumphantly ;  at  fifty- 
seven,  it  overpowered  him.  James  had  appointed  Salisbury 
Plain  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces,  and  thither  he  ought 
to  have  proceeded  instantly,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention 
on  the  defences  of  his  metropolis.  The  deep-laid  treachery 
of  his  &vourite  Churchill,  in  the  mean  time,  began  to  work 
in  the  desertion  of  lord  Combury,  who  attempted  to  cany 
off  three  regiments  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Only  sixty 
troopers  followed  him,  it  is  true ;  but,  in  consequence  of  this 
movement,  lord  Feverdiam,  fancying  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  upon  his  outposts,  ordered  the  troops  to  fall  back,  and 
a  general  panic  communicated  itself  to  the  army.  An  express 
brought  this  ill  news  to  Whitehall,  just  as  the  king  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  dinner,  but  calling  only  for  a  piece  of  bread 
and  a  glass  of  wine,  he  immediately  summoned  his  council  to 
meet.  He  had  better  have  ordered  his  horses,  and  set  out 
to  encourage  his  soldiers.  His  timorous  or  treacherous  ad- 
visers persuaded  him  not  to  hazard  his  person  till  he  should 
be  better  assured  of  the  temper  of  his  troops,  and  thus  three 
more  precious  days  were  lost. 

James  having  been  informed,  that  though  Icn^  Combury 
was  the  first  deserter  he  was  not  the  only  traitor  in  his  sarvice, 
nor  yet  in  his  household,  determined  to  make  one  of  those 
frank  appeals  to  the  honour  of  his  officers,  which  often  elicits 
a  generous  burst  of  feeling.     He  called  all  the  generals  and 

1  Maddntodi* 
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colonels  of  his  reserved  force  together,  and  told  them,  ''that 
if  there  were  any  among  them  unwilling  to  serve  him,  he  gave 
them  free  leave  to  surrender  their  commissions,  and  depart 
wheresoever  they  pleased;  for  he  was  willing  to  spare  them 
the  dishonour  of  deserting,  as  lord  Combury  had  done.'*  They 
all  appeared  deeply  moved,  and  replied  unanimously,  "  that 
they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.'*  * 
"  The  duke  of  Grafton  and  my  lord  Churchill,"  says  James^ 
"  were  the  first  that  made  this  attestation,  and  the  first  who 
broke  it/*  K  religious  scruples  had  been  the  true  cause,  as 
Churchill  afterwards  pretended,  of  his  deserting  his  royal 
benefiu^r,  why  did  he  not  candidly  say  so  on  this  occasiGn^ 
and  resign  his  commission,  instead  of  deceiving  him  by  pro- 
fessing devotion  to  his  service?  He  was  not  contented  with 
deserting  his  unfortunate  king  in  the  hour  of  need:  he  de- 
signed to  have  the  merit  of  betraying  him.'  It  was  not  till 
the  17th  of  November  that  James  set  out  for  the  army. 
Fears  for  the  safety  of  his  son  so  completely  haunted  Ids 
mind,  that  he  would  not  venture  to  leave  him  in  London, 
even  under  the  care  of  his  fond  mother  the  queen.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  send  the  infant  prince  to  Portsmouth, 
and  from  thence  to  France,  and  that  he  should  travel  under 
his  own  escort  the  first  day's  journey.  '^  This  was  a  melan- 
choly parting,  especially  to  the  queen,  who  never  feared  danger 
when  the  king  was  with  her,  and  had,  all  her  Ufe,  chosen 
rather  to  share  his  hazards  and  his  hardships  than  to  be  in 
the  greatest  ease  and  security  without  him.  This  being  now 
denied  her,  and  he  obliged  to  part  firom  her  on  a  dangerous 
expedition,  and  the  prince  her  son,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
from  her  into  a  foreign  country,  while  she  was  left  in  a  muti- 
nous and  discontented  city,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  she 
begged  the  king  to  be  cautious  what  steps  he  made  in  sudi 
suspected  company,  not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  which  he 
thoii^ht  to  stand  with  most  security  might  sink  from  under 
his  feet.''  •  The  king  recommended  the  care  of  the  city  to 
the  lord  mayor,  and  left  the  management  of  afiairs  of  state  in 
the  hands  of  a  council,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
1  King  James's  Journal.  *  Ibid.  *  Had. 
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the  lords  Fieston^  Arundel,  Bellasys^  and  Godolpliin.  No 
power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.  Father  Petre  had 
fled  the  country.*  "This  day  [November  17]  at  two/' 
writes  the  Ellis  correspondent^  "his  majesty  marched  for 
Windsor  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  They  will  be  to-morrow 
at  Basingstoke  or  Andover.  The  queen  is  still  here.  This 
is  a  melancholy  time  with  us  all.''  James  and  his  infant  boy 
slept  at  Windsor  for  the  last  time  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  sent  the  babe  to  Portsmouth  with  his  nurse, 
under  the  care  of  the  marquess  and  marchioness  of  Powis, 
and  an  escort  of  Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons.  His  majesty 
arrived  at  Salisbury  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.' 

As  soon  as  James  had  left  the  metropolis,  the  hireling 
agitators  of  the  press  endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  people  against  Mary  Beatrice,  by  the  promulgation  of 
paragraphs  in  the  seditious  news-letters  and  journals  of  the 
day,  under  the  head  of '  flying  rumours,'  beginning,' — 

"  Tn  reported  that  peace  Iiad  been  ooncloded  between  tbe  king  and  the  prince, 

bat  the  queen*  with  Fetere  and  the  rest,  prevented  it That,  the  queen  beat 

the  king  again,  jtut  before  he  went  out  agfunst  the  prince  of  Orange That 

the  queen  went  to  the  princess  of  Denmark  in  a  rage,  and  served  her  as  she  had 
the  king,  for  saying  the  prince  of  Orange  would  not  hurt  a  hur  of  his  father's  head. 

"  25tiL — *Tii  reported  that  the  queen,  like  a  true  virago,  beat  the  k>rd  Craven, 
whereupon  he  laid  down  his  oomnussion." 

There  were  persevering  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  Bevolution,  to  stir  up  enmity  between  the 
queen  and  this  incorruptible  commander  of  the  household 
troops  by  the  promulgation  of  provoking  speeches  asserted  to 
have  been  made  by  the  one  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  one  of 
the  revolutionary  journals  of  the  18th  of  October,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  had  previously  appeared : — 

**  'Tis  reported  that  the  queen  caUed  the  king  coward;  and  told  him  if  he 
had  not  been  so,  the  work  might  have  been  dsme  before  now.  That  my  lord 
Craven  told  the  king  <  He  would  never  be  at  peace  till  he  bad  lopped  the  queen 
off  shorter  by  the  head.' " 

This  murderous  insinuation  was  penned  with  the  twofold  aim 

of  exciting  hatred  and  animosity  between  her  majesty  and  lord 

Graven,  and  provoking  the  vengeance  of  a  blind  mob,  who  had 

*  King  James's  JoumaL  '  Daliymple,  &c. 

'  Collection  of  Old  Stories,  whidi  were  the  precursors  of  the  Bevolution.  Lon- 
dnn :  printed  for  and  sold  by  John  Morphew^  near  Stationers'-hall,  1711. 
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already  been  persuaded  that  the  Protestant  church  was  in 
danger,  through  the  machinations  of  a  popish  queen. 

The  records  of  the  queen's  proceedings  when  left  alone  at 
Whitehall>  bereft  of  both  her  husband  and  her  child  during 
nine  days  of  terror  and  suspense^  are  singularly  barren.  If 
the  letters  which  she  wrote  to  the  ^ng  at  that  anxious  period 
should  ever  be  forthcoming,  they  would  form  most  ysduable 
and  deeply  interesting  links  in  the  history  of  that  momentous 
time,  for  she  writes  with  the  truthful  simplicity  of  a  child. 

"  In  the  afternoon/'  (November  the  22nd)  says  lord  Cla- 
rendon^ ^'I  waited  on  the  queen,  she  having  appointed  me 
this  time  by  Mrs.  Dawson.  I  expressed  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  on  my  son's  [lord  Combuiy's]  desertion.  She  was 
pleased  to  make  me  very  gracious  answers.  Her  majesty 
discoursed  very  freely  of  public  affairs,  saying,  '  How  much 
thd  king  was  misunderstood  by  his  people ;  that  he  intended 
nothing  but  a  general  Uberty  of  conscience,  which  she  wondered 
could  be  opposed;  that  he  always  intended  to  support  the 
religion  established,  being  well  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
church  of  England.'  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  majesty, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  could  never  be  granted  but  by  act  of 
parliament.  The  queen  did  not  like  what  I  said,  and  so  in- 
terrupted me  with  saying,  '  She  was  very  sorry  my  brother 
and  I  had  joined  in  the  late  petition,  and  said  the  king  was 
angry  at  it.'  I  justified  myself,  by  giving  my  reasons  for  so 
doing;  but  finding  her  uneasy,  I  ended  my  discourse  with 
begging  her  majesty  to  use  her  interest  in  doing  good  offices, 
and  to  be  a  means  of  begetting  confidence  between  the  king 
and  his  people,  towards  which  she  might  be  a  happy  instru- 
ment."^ 

The  news  came  that  day  that  the  king  had  bled  much 
at  the  nose ;  and  again,  by  express  on  the  24th,  that  the 
bleeding  continued.'  The  alarm  and  distress  of  the  queen 
may  easily  be  imagined,  for  the  king  was  not  subject  to  such 
attacks,  and  he  was  precisely  the  same  age  at  which  the 
late  king,  his  brother,  died  of  apoplexy.  The  hemorrhage 
commenced  immediately  after  he  had  held  a  council  of  war  on 
1  Clarcxuloii's  Diary.  >  Ibid. 
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tbe  night  of  his  aaniyal  at  Salisbuiy^  and  conld  not  be  stopped 
till  a  vein  was  breathed  in  his  ann.  The  next  day,  when  hq 
was  on  horseback  viewing  the  phiins  to  choose  a  place  for  his 
camp^  it  returned  upon  him  with  greater  violence,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  at  intervals  for  the  next  three  days.  He  was 
let  blood  four  times  that  week.^  James  calls  this  "  a  provi- 
dential  bleeding/'*  because  it  incapacitated  him  from  fufilling 
his  intention  of  going  to  visit  his  advanced-guard  at  War- 
minster with  lord  Churchill  and  a  party  of  officers,  who  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  by  taking  him  to  the  outposts  of  the 
foe  instead  of  his  own ;  and  if  any  attempt  were  made  for 
his  rescue,  to  shoot  or  stab  him  as  he  sat  in  the  chariot.* 
*'  Although,''  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  "  I  wonld  wish  to 
hide  the  faults  that  were  committed  by  my  uncle  lord 
Churchill,  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  a  very  remarkable 
circumstance.  The  king  meant  to  go  from  Salisbury  in  my 
coach,  to  visit  the  quarter  that  was  commanded  by  major- 
general  Kirke,  but  a  prodigious  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which 
came  all  at  once  on  his  majesty,  prevented  him.  If  he  had 
gone,  it  seems,  measures  were  taken  by  Churchill  and  Sorke 
to  ddiver  him  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  this  accident 
averted  the  blow."  A  far  greater  peril  impended  over  the 
unfortunate  prince  fix)m  physical  causes  within,  than  the 
most  subtle  design  which  treason  coidd  devise  against  him. 
Distress  of  mind,  combined  with  bodily  fatigue,  had  thrown 
his  blood  into  such  a  state  of  fermentation,  that  the  operation 
of  the  heart  was  affected,  and  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
suffu^on  of  the  brain  at  the  moment  when  nature  made 
good  her  powerful  struggle  in  his  favour,  and  the  torrents  of 
blood  which  burst  from  his  nostrils,  like  the  opening  of  a 

1  Diaiy  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume.    Beresby.    Bamet.        '  Journal  of  James  IT. 

*  See  the  full  particulars  of  this  atrocious  design  in  Macpherson's  Documents, 
voL  i  pp.  279-81,  and  Carte's  Memorandum-book,  vol.  zii.  The  treacherous 
intention  of  Marlborough,  in  having  confederated  to  deliver  his  royal  master  into 
the  hands  of  William  chT  Orange,  is  mentioned  by  sir  John  Beresby  a«  if  no  doubt 
were  at  that  time  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  it  appears  as  well  authenticated 
as  any  historical  &ct  which  is  not  verified  by  documents.  Carte  and  Macpherson 
produce  strong  evidence  even  of  the  intention  of  assassinating  the  king. 
^  Auto-bipgraphy  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  j  French  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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safety-valve  in  a  steam-engine  labouring  under  too  bigh  a 
pressure^  averted  a  sudden  and  fatal  result.^  The  excessive 
loss  of  blood  left  king  James  in  a  state  of  death-like  exhaus- 
tion^ while  the  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  ev^y  time  he 
attempted  to  rouse  himself  for  either  bodily  or  mental  exer- 
tion^ bore  witness  of  his  unfitness  for  either,  and  produced 
despondency/  which  physiologists  would  not  have  attributed 
to  want  of  courage  in  a  man  who  had  formerly  given  great 
proofe  of  personal  intrepidity,  but  to  the  prostration  of  the 
animal  system.  It  was  at  this  melancholy  crisis  that 
Churchill,  the  creature  of  his  bounty  and  the  confidant  of  his 
most  secret  councils,  deserted  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with 
the  duke  of  Grafton  and  other  olBEicers  of  his  army.'  This  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  others.  James  was  bewildered, 
paralysed.  The  warning  cry,  "  There  is  treachery,  O  Ahaziah  !^' 
seemed  for  ever  ringing  in  the  ear  of  the  unfortmiate  king; 
and  he  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  The  defection  of  lord 
Churchill  is  said  to  have  surprised  and  disheartened  the  king 
more  than  all  that  had  happened.  At  reading  the  letter  the 
fugitive  had  left  for  him,  the  king  could  not  forbear  heaving 
a  deep  sigh.  He  turned  to  lord  Feversham,  who  stood  near 
him,  and  said,  ^'Feversham,  I  Uttle  expected  this  severe 
stroke ;  but  you,  my  lord,  formed  a  right  judgment  of  this 
person  and  his  intentions,  when  you  entreated  me  yesterday 
to  secure  him  and  the  rest  of  the  fugitives.  I  now  can  have 
no  dependence  on  my  troops,  who,  without  doubt,  are  cor- 
rupted by  the  evil  instructions  of  their  disloyal  officers.'^* 
There  the  king  wronged  his  soldiers ;  for  what  hindered  de- 
serters from  taking  away  with  them  their  men,  but  the 
fidelity  of  the  privates  and  non-commissioned  officers  ?     Per- 

^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  death  of  James  II.  was  caused  by  a  shnOar 
attack,  which  produced  fits  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  and  that  he  was  ahnost 
drowned  in  his  own  blood  from  the  repeated  raptore  of  the  overcharged  vesiiels 
under  the  pressure  of  mental  agitation,  as  will  be  related  in  the  due  course  of 
events.  '  Burnet. 

s  «  They  say  lord  Feversham  was  upon  his  knees  two  hours,  begging  the  king 
to  secure  lord  Churchill,  but  he  would  believe  nothing  [no  iU]  of  lum." — ^Pri- 
vate news-letter  addressed  to  lady  Margaret  Russell,  in  the  collection  of  his  gprace 
the  duke  of  Devonslure,  at  Chiswick-lodge. 

*  Lediard's  Li&  of  the  Duke  of  Marllxnongh,  voL  L  p.  77. 
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haps  the  history  of  the  world  never  produced  sach  an  in- 
stance  of  affectionate  loyalty  in  the  lower  classes  of  an  army 
remaining  together  when  most  of  its  officers  had  deserted. 
In  an  evil  hour  James  fell  back  with  his  infantry  to  Andover. 
There  he  was  deserted  by  his  son-in-law,  prince  Greorge  of 
Denmark,  and  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  both  of  whom  had 
suppad  with  him,  and  maintained  a  flattering  semblance  up  to 
the  last  moment.^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  had  continued  to  hold  her  lonely 
court  at  Whitehall,  surrounded  by  timid  priests  and  terrified 
women,  and  to  do  her  best  to  appear  cheerful,  and  to  conci- 
liate cold  friends  and  treacherous  foes.  A  slight  skirmish  that 
took  place  between  the  advanced-guards  of  the  royal  army 
and  those  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  which  the  victory  has 
been  claimed  by  both,  was  ma^ufied  into  a  report  of  an 
engagement  in  which  the  king  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he 
was  retreating  on  the  metropoUs.  The  excitement  and  terror 
caused  by  these  rumours  were  extreme.  AH  the  people  of 
condition  who  were  in  town  flocked  to  the  palace  to  learn 
news,  fiUing  every  gallery  and  antechamber.  In  vain  did  those 
about  court  endeavour  to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  The 
queen  never  had  the  faculty  of  concealing  her  emotions^  and 
when  her  heart  was  torn  with  conflicting  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  her  husband  and  her  child,  her  pale  cheeks  and  tear- 
fid  eyes  were  referred  to  as  indications  of  fresh  misfortunes  by 
those  who,  halting  between  two  opinions,  were  willing  to  choose 
the  aide  which  played  a  winning  game.  One  of  the  hvely 
court  gossips  of  the  period  writes  to  her  friend,  lady  Margaret 
Russell,  that  *'  the  great  lady,''  by  which  her  majesty  is  evi- 
dently signified,  had  been  heard  to  say,  '^that  she  hated  all 
the  Russells.'''  This  passionate  sally  was  probably  elicited  by 
the  tidings  of  Mr.  Francis  Russell's  defection,  which  had  drawn 
many  tears  fix>m  his  loyal  aunt,  lady  Bristol,  who,  aocordinf 
to  the  same  authority,  was  greatly  afflicted  that  so  mauy  oi 
her  feimily  should  be  tndtors  to  the  crown. 

>  Life  of  King  JamaB.     Mackintosli.     Lingard.     Mflq>benQii.    Dalrympte. 
*  Inedited  Oavendiab  Papors,  in  the  ooUectioa  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devon* 
iduie,  atChiswioik. 

VOL.  VI.  8 
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There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  queen  made  a 
fruitless  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  pnnoess  Anne^  on  the 
evening  of  the  25th.  That  a  discussion  took  pkoe  on  this 
agitating  subject  rests  on  the  following  drcamstauce^  recorded 
in  one  of  lord  Dartmouth's  marginal  notes  on  Burnet :  "  The 
princess  pretended  that  she  was  out  of  order,  on  some  expos- 
tulations that  had  passed  between  her  and  the  queen  in  a 
visit  she  received  from  her  that  night ;  therefore  she  wid  she 
wotdd  not  be  disturbed  till  she  rang  her  bell.''  This  was 
deai'iy  a  feint  to  gain  time,  and  forms  no  specific  accusation 
against  the  queen,  only  implying  that  there  had  been  a  scene, 
in  which  Anne's  temper  had  been  ruffled.  Next  morning  her 
servants,  after  waiting  two  hours  longer  than  usual  for  her  rising, 
and  finding  the  bed  openandher  highness  gone,  ran srareaming 
to  lady  Dartmouth's  lodgings,  which  were  next  to  Anne's^  and 
told  her  that  the  priests  had  murdered  the  princesa.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  queen,  and  old  Mrs.  Buss  asked  her, 
in  a  very  rude  manner,  what  she  had  done  with  their  mistress? 
The  queen  answered,  very  gravely,  "  She  supposed  their  mis- 
tress was  where  she  liked  to  be,  but  did  assure  them  she 
knew  nothing  of  her,  and  did  not  doubt  they  would  hear  of 
heat  again  very  soon."^  This  did  not  prevent  them  from 
spreading  a  report  all  over  Whitehall  that  the  princess  had 
been  murdered.  The  nurse  and  lady  Clarendon  kept  up  the 
excitement,  by  running  about  like  persons  out  of  their  senses, 
exdaiming,  "  The  papists  have  murdered  the  princess !"  and 
when  they  met  any  of  the  queen's  servants,  asked  them 
''what  they  had  done  with  her  royal  highness  ?" — " which," 
observes  king  James,  "  considering  the  ferment  people  were 
in,  and  how  susceptible  they  were  of  an  ill  impression  against 
the  queen,  might  have  caused  her  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
rabble ;  but  Gkxi  preserved  her  from  their  malice,'  which  was 
not  able  to  make  this  contrivance  more  than  one  day's  wonder, 
for  the  next  morning  it  was  known  whither  the  princess  had 
gone."  A  day  or  two  after,  a  letter,'  which  had  been  left  by 
the  princess  on  her  toilet,  addressed  to  the  quera,  appeared  in 

^  Note  of  lord  Dartmouth  on  Boniet. 
Joormd  of  King  James  IL  'LUeofiainek 
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print.  The  delay  in  its  deUvery  might  have  been  of  &t8l 
oonsequences  to  Mary  Beatrice,  at  a  time  when  so  mudi  pains 
were  taken  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  against  her. 
Uiis  is  one  of  the  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  the  journals 
of  Norember  :^ 

'^  27tlL  TiH  reported  that  the  prineeflB  of  Denmark  was  taken  out  of  her  bed 
last  nighty  and  that  nobody  knows  what  u  become  of  her ;  that  all  her  wearing 
clothes  are  left  behind,  and  that  she  is  therefore  murdered  by  the  papists.  That 
great  lamentation  is  made  for  the  loss  of  her,  and  some  charge  the  queen  with 
making  her  away.  Th«t  all  the  Protestant  officers  in  general  dedaie  that  it  is 
time  for  them  to  look  to  themselves,  since  she  who  was  the  only  prop  of  the 
Protestant  religion  is  gone.  That  a  great  lady  boldly  accused  the  queen  with 
lier  death,  and  told  her  nu^esty  she  should  be  dealt  with  aooording  to  law  for  it. 
That  the  queen  was  desired  to  send  the  lady  Churchill  to  the  Tower;  but  being 
Sunday,  was  persuaded  to  defer  it  till  Monday.  The  lady  Churchill  being  adver- 
tised of  the  queen's  design,  thought  it  her  best  way  to  make  her  escape  from 
oonrt.  Aoooidingly  sbs  sent  to  those  ladies  whose  husbands  were  gone  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  to  meet  her  at  such  an  hour  of  the  night  and  to  secure  them- 
selves by  ffight,  which  they  accomplished." 

Such  were  the  truth-like  but  untruthful  versions  of  the 
startling  facts  of  the  departure  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her 
fevourite,  lady  Churchill.  Yet,  that  the  queen  had  received 
advice,  if  not  positive  orders,  to  arrest  lady  Churchill  and 
lady  Berkeley,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  her  amiable  disposi- 
tion and  dislike  to  personal  interference  with  the  friends 
of  her  step-daughter  induced  her  to  temporize  instead  of 
striking  a  bold  stroke  till  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  appre- 
hended evil,  whidi  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  ruin  of  king  James's  cause.  The  reins  of  government,  at 
that  perilous  crisis,  should  have  been  confided  to  more  reso- 
lute and  less  scrupulous  hands  than  those  of  his  feminine- 
hearted  consort.  The  journals  of  the  day  add  the  following 
rumours: — 

"  That  the  king  is  very  ill,  and  is  to  he  brogght  to  town  in  a  horse-litter. 
That  the  princsss  of  Denmark's  women  are  sent  to  the  Tower^  upon  pretenoe  of 
having  murdered  her.  That  the  prinoew  is  only  gone  aside  for  security,  and  has 
carried  all  her  jewels  away  with  her.  That  the  dtizens,  upon  the  news  of  the 
princess's  deparixire,  shut  up  the  gates,  and  would  not  let  coaches  or  carts,  or  men 
OB  horseback  pass  through  them." 

When  king  James  returned  dispirited  to  his  metropolis,  the 

first  news  that  greeted  him  there  was,  the  desertion  of  his 

daughter  Anne.    The  blow  was  fatal  to  his  cause  as  a  king, 

but  it  was  as  a  father  that  he  felt  it,    ^'  God  help  me  V  ex- 

b2 
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daimed  he,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  my  own  children  have  for* 
saken  me  in  my  distress/' '  He  entered  his  palace^  with  those 
bitter  drops  of  agony  still  overflowing  his  cheeks^  crying; 
'^Ohl  if  mine  enemies  only  had  cursed  me^  I  could  haye 
borne  it."'  like  Byron's  wounded  eagle,  the  arrow  that 
transfixed  his  heart  had  been  fledged  from  his  own  wing. 
Lady  Oglethorpe,  who  held  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
told  sir  John  Reresby,  in  confidence,  "  that  the  king  was  so 
deeply  affected  when  the  princess  Anne  went  away,  that  it 
disordered  his  imderstanding  /"  —  a  melancholy  elucidation 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  which  cannot  be  ei^lained  on  any 
rational  principle/ 

King  James  had  all  along  been  haunted  with  the  idea 
that  the  life  of  the  infant  prince  was  in  constant  jeopardy : 
this  fear  returned  upon  him  now  with  redoubled  force.  "  TSs 
my  son  they  aim  at,''  wrote  the  agitated  monarch  to  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  ''  and  'tis  my  son  I  must  endeavour  to  pre- 
serve, whatsoever  becomes  of  me.  Therefore  I  conjure  you  to 
assist  lord  Dover  in  getting  him  sent  away  in  the  yachts,  as 
soon  as  wind  and  weather  will  permit,  for  the  first  port  they 
can  get  to  in  France,  and  that  with  as  much  secrecy  as  may 
be ;  and  see  that  trusty  men  may  be  put  in  the  yachts^  that 
he  may  be  exposed  to  no  other  danger  but  that  of  the  sea; 
and  know  I  shall  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  service  you  can  do  me."  James  wrote  fouy  times  with 
agonizing  pertinacity  to  lord  Dartmouth,  reiterating,  not  only 
his  commands,  but  his  prayers,  for  him  to  facilitate  the  de- 
parture of  the  prince  firom  England.  This  feverish  state  of 
anxiety  about  his  boy  rendered  James  regardless  of  the  fatal 

*  Dalrymple.    Macpheraon.    Echard.    Rapin.  '  Lif^  of  King  Jamee. 

'  Sir  John  Beresby's  Memoirs. 

^  One  of  James's  most  attached  servants,  Colin  carl  of  Balcarres,  told  his 
daughter,  lady  Anne  Lindsay,  "that  the  agitations  and  sorrows  of  his  nnfinta- 
nate  sovereign  caused  the  bursting  of  a  blood-yessel  in  his  head,  and  that  he 
never  from  that  period  thought  him  possessed  of  firmness  of  mind  or  nerve  to 
carry  through  any  purpose,  or  even  to  fed  with  much  sensibility ."  1  am  in- 
debted for  this  fact  to  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the 
Lindsays,  by  lord  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  a  work  calculated  to  illustrate  both 
the  public  and  domestic  history  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  most  important  as  weU 
as  pleaang  manner,  by  a  snooesBion  of  lively  chronological  biographies,  each  of 
which  presents  a  fiuthfhl  picture  of  the  statistics,  customs,  and  ^^^T^g  events  of 
the  era.  from  the  thirteenth  oentoiy  to  our  own  tunes. 
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progress  of  the  prince  of  Orange^  who  contmued  to  advance, 
unopposed,  but  cautiously.  Neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  who 
had  known  the  James  Stuart  of  former  years,  could  beheve 
that  he  would  abandon  his  realm  without  a  blow.  What 
strange  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous 
^h)e  of  Turbine,  the  gallant  sailor-prince  who  had  con- 
nected his  name  so  proudly  with  the  naval  glories  of  Great 
Britain?  What  says  the  most  accomplished  statesman  and 
moralist  of  modem  times?  he  who,  made  wise  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  and  the  study  of  mankind,  guided  the  desti- 
nies of  a  mighty  empire  by  holding  the  balance  with  a  faithful 
hand  amidst  conflicting  parties :  "  When  we  consider  the  life 
of  a  man,  we  none  know  what  he  may  become  till  we  see  the 
end  of  his  career.'^  ^  Mental  anguish  had  unhinged  the  mind 
of  the  unfortunate  king,  his  bodily  strength  having  been  pre- 
viously prostrated  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  other  circum- 
stances, that  sufficiently  indicate  the  disarranged  state  of  the 
brain  at  that  momentous  crisis.  He  summoned  his  council, 
his  peers  spiritual  and  temporal ;  he  appealed  to  their  loyalty, 
he  asked  for  advice  and  succour,  and  they  answered  in  the 
spirit  of  Job's  comforters,  ^'  that  he  had  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself.''  They  told  him  of  his  fEiults,  but  gave  him  no 
pledges  of  assistance.  Some  of  the  current  events,  mixed 
with  the  floating  rumours  of  the  day,  are  thus  related  by  the 
lively  correspondent  of  lady  Margaret  Eussell,  in  the  pre- 
viously quoted  letter  of  November  29th,  1688 : — 

**  They  «ay  the  queen  is  told  ludy  Combury  lines  all  her  gowns  witli  orange 
oolonr,  and  wean  nothing  but  orange  ribbons.  They  say  our  young  prince  is  to 
be  brought  back  from  Porchmothe,  [Portsmouth,]  and  put  in  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  hands  to  be  bred  up.  You  may  believe  it  if  yon  please.  The  guns 
came  by  us  yesterday  into  town  again,  but  the  ammumtion,  I  think,  is  lost.  The 
king  goes  to  Windsor  to-morrow,  and  there,  'tis  said,  will  encamp  all  his  army 
thaf  s  left,  but  the  good  queen  stays  to  govern  us  here."  ' 

The  populace  had  been  infuriated  by  reports,  artfully  cir- 
culated, that  the  Irish  regiments  vrere  to  be  employed  iu  a 
general  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  and  they  began  to  attack 
the  houses  of  the  Roman-cathoUcs  in  the  city.  Terrors  for 
the  safety  of  his  queen  next  possessed  the  tottering  mind  of 

*  Course  of  Civilization,  by  M.  Guizot. 
*  Cavendish  MSS^  by  &vour  of  the  duke  of  Devoushixe. 
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James,  and  he  determined  that  she  should  go  to  Portsmouth, 
and  cross  over  to  France  with  their  diild.  When  he  first 
mentioned  this  project  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she  declared  ''  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  leave  him  in  his  present  distress/' 
she  told  him  "  that  she  was  willing  that  the  prince  her  son 
should  be  sent  to  France,  or  anywhere  else  that  was  judged 
proper  for  his  secoiity.  She  could  bear  to  be  separated  £rom 
her  child  with  patience,  but  not  iGrom  himself;  she  was  deter- 
mined  to  share  his  fortunes,  whatever  they  might  be.  Hard- 
ships, hazards,  and  imprisonments,  if  borne  with  him,  she 
would  prefer  to  the  greatest  ease  and  security  in  the  world 
without  him/'  When  the  king  continued  to  urge  her,  she 
asked  him  ^'  if  he  purposed  to  come  away  himself?  for  if  he 
did,  and  wished  to  send  her  before  to  facihtate  their  mutual 
escape,  she  would  no  longer  dispute  his  orders/'^  James 
assured  her  that  such  was  his  intention,  and  she  made  no 
further  opposition. 

The  interest  excited  in  France  by  the  progress  of  this 
strange  historic  drama,  inspired  the  celebrated  count  de  Lauzun 
and  his  fiiend  St.  Victor  with  the  romantic  determination  of 
ax)8sing  the  Channel,  to  offer  their  services  to  the  distressed 
king  and  queen  of  England  at  this  dark  epoch  of  their  for- 
tunes, when  they  appeared  abandoned  by  all  the  world. 
Lauzun  was  the  husband  of  Jameses  maternal  couaiii,  made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  ten 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille,  for  manying  a  princess 
of  the  blood-royal  without  the  consent  of  Louis  XIV.  St. 
Victor  was  a  gentleman  of  Avignon,  perhaps  the  son  of  that 
brave  Ueutenant  St.  Victor,  whose  life  king  James  had  saved, 
when  duke  of  York,  by  his  personal  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Dunkirk,  thirty  years  before, — an  idea  calculated  to  add  no 
slight  interest  to  the  following  pages.  The  services  of  these 
knights-errant  were  accepted  by  James  as  frankly  as  they 
were  offered.  He  determined  to  confide  to  them  the  perilous 
office  of  conveying  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France,  and 
they  engaged  m  the  enterprise  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  age 
of  chivalry.  A  contempoi-ary  narrative,  in  the  archives  of 
'  Lift  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Pvgen, 
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Fnmoe^  eridently  written  bj  St.  Victor^  sappUes  many  addi« 
tional  particiilara  connected  with  that  er^itfiil  page  of  the 
peraonal  history  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son/ 

''On  the  2nd  of  December/'  says  this  gentleman,  ''a 
vakt-de^chambre  of  the  king,  named  De  Labadie,  husband  to 
the  queen's  nnrse,  called  me  by  his  majesty's  order,  and 
made  me  a  sign  that  the  king  was  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
queen's  chamber.  On  entering,  I  found  him  alone,  and  he  did 
me  the  honour  to  say  he  had  a  secret  to  communicate  to  me. 
I  asked,  '  K  any  other  persons  had  knowledge  of  it  ?'  He 
replied,  'Yes;  but  I  should  be  satisfied  when  I  knew  who 
they  were.'  He  then  named  the  queen,  and  monsieur  the 
count  of  Lauzun.  I  bowed  my  head,  in  token  of  my  enture 
submission  to  his  orders.  Then  he  said  to  me,  'I  design 
to  make  the  queen  pass  the  sea  next  Tuesday;  that  day 
Turinie'  will  be  on  guard.  The  prince  of  Wales  will  pass  with 
her  from  Portsmouth.  You  must  come  here  this  evening  with 
count  de  Lauzun,  to  arrange  the  plan.'  I  obeyed  implicitly, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  returned  with  count  Lauzun.  I  found 
the  king  alone.  He  proposed  several  expedients  and  differ- 
ent modes  of  executing  this  design,  but  the  plan  I  suggested 
alone  coincided  with  the  ideas  of  his  majesty."  This  plan 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same  that  was  ultimately  adopted.  The 
king  then  told  the  queen  that  every  thing  was  prepared,  and 
she  must  hold  herself  in  readiness.  This  important  secret  was 
communicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  confessor  and  lady 
Strickland,  and  they  only  waited  to  receive  an  answer  from 
lord  Dartmouth  to  the  king's  repeated  letters  touching  the 
prince. 

It  does  not  appear  that  king  James  meant  to  trust  his  admi- 
ral with  the  knowledge  that  the  queen  was  to  take  shipping 
at  the  same  time  in  the  Mary  yacht,  which  lay  at  Ports- 
mouth in  readiness  to  receive  the  royal  fugitives.    The  captain 

^  This  curioiu  document  belongs  to  the  ChalHot  ooUection,  and  is  stated  to  be 
written  by  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  hooaeliold  of  the  ooDsart  of  king  Jamoii, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  adventare ;  bat  the  moral  and  internal  evidence  of  every 
perflon  who  collates  it  with  other  aoooontB  of  the  transaction  is,  that  the  author 
ooold  be  no  other  than  St.  Victor. 

'  The  husband  of  the  queen's  lady,  Pdegrina  Turinie. 
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of  the  yacht  -vras  willing  to  undertake  the  service  required ; 
but  when  lord  Dover  came  to  confer  with  lord  Dartmouth  on 
the  subject^  they  both  agreed  that  it  was  a  most  improper,  a» 
well  as  impolitic  step,  to  send  the  heir-apparent  of  the  realm 
out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  and 
lord  Dartmouth  had  the  honesty  to  write  an  earnest  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  telling  him  how  bad  an  effect  it  would 
have  on  his  affairs. 

"  I  most  humbly  hope/'  says  he,  **  ycfa  will  not  exact  it  from  me,  nor  kngcr 
entertain  bo  much  as  a  thought  of  doing  that  which  will  give  yoor  enenuea  aa 
advantage,  though  never  so  falsely  grounded,  to  distrust  your  son's  just  right, 
which  you  have  asserted  and  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  matter  of  his  bdng 
your  Jttl  son,  and  horn  of  the  queen,  by  the  testimonies  of  so  many  apparent 
witnesses.  Pardon,  therefore,  su*,  if  on  my  bended  knees  I  beg  of  you  to  apply 
yourself  to  other  counsels,  for  the  doing  this  looks  like  nothing  less  than  despair, 
to  the  degree  of  not  only  giving  your  enemies  encouragement,  but  distmst  cf 
your  friends  and  people,  who  I  do  not  despair  will  yet  stand  by  you  in  the 
defence  and  right  of  your  lawfrd  successor."^ 

Dartmouth  goes  on,  after  using  other  weighty  reasons  to  dis- 
suade the  king  from  this  ill-judged  step^  to  assure  him  that 
nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  his  crown,  and  the  hazard  of  his 
majesty's  personal  safety  and  that  of  the  queen,  could  result 
from  it ;  and  begs  him  to  give  orders  for  the  prince's  imme- 
diate return,  lest  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange  should 
be  interposed  between  London  and  Portsmouth.'  This  was 
touching  the  right  chord;  James,  though  unconvinced  by 
the  sound  sense  of  lord  Dartmouth's  reasoning,  became  trem- 
blingly anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  boy.  He  despatched 
couriers  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Wednesday,  with  orders  for 
lord  and  lady  Powis  to  bring  the  Uttle  prince  back  to  White- 
hall. They  started  with  their  precious  charge  at  five  o'clock 
on  a  dark  wintry  morning,  missed  the  two  regiments  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Clifford,  that  were  appointed  to  meet 
and  escort  his  royal  highness  on  the  road,  and  narrowly 
escaped  an  ambush  of  100  horse,  sent  by  the  prince  of  Orange 
to  intercept  them  as  they  passed  through  a  part  of  the  New 
Forest,  by  taking  another  road,  and  reached  Guildford  safely 
on  the  Friday  night.' 

1  Da'rymple's  Appendix,  pp.  828,  329.  '  Ibid, 

*  Life  of  James  II. 
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The  historian  of  the  queen's  escape  was  sent  by  the  king, 
with  three  coaches  and  a  detachment  of  the  guards  and 
dragoons,  to  meet  the  prince  at  Guildford ;  he  brought  him 
to  London  by  Kingston,  and  arrived  at  Whitehall  at  three 
o'dock  on  the  Saturday  morning.^  "  It  was  St.  Victor/'  says 
madame  de  Sevigne,  "  who  held  the  little  prince  in  his  doak, 
when  it  was  said  he  was  at  Portsmouth/'  He  had  previously 
completed  aU  the  arrangements  for  the  queen's  passage  to 
France,  and  hired  two  yachts  at  Gravesend, — one  in  the 
name  of  an  Italian  lady  who  was  about  to  return  to  her  own 
country,  the  other  in  that  of  count  Lauzun.  The  following 
day,  December  9th,  was  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the 
queen  and  prince ;  it  was  a  Sunday,  but  no  Sabbath  stillness 
hallowed  it  in  the  turbulent  metropolis.  The  morning  was 
ushered  in  with  tumidts  and  conflagrations :  tidings  of  evil 
import  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  When  the 
evening  approached,  the  queen  implored  her  husband  to  per- 
mit her  to  remain  and  share  his  perils :  he  rephed,  '  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  follow  her  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  their  child,  that  she 
should  precede  him.' 

To  avoid  suspicion,  their  majesties  retired  to  bed,  as  usual, 
at  ten  o'clock.  About  an  hour  after,  they  rose,  and  the 
queen  commenced  her  preparations  for  her  sorrowful  journey. 
Soon  after  midnight  St.  Victor,  dressed  in  the  coarse  habit  of 
a  seaman,  and  armed,  ascended  by  a  secret  staircase  to  the 
apartment  of  the  king,  bringing  with  him  some  part  of  the 
disguise  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  the  queen, 
and  told  the  king  all  was  ready  for  her  majesty's  departure. 
"  I  then,"  pursues  he,  "  retired  into  another  room,  where 
the  count  de  Lauzun  and  I  waited  till  the  queen  was  ready. 
Her  majesty  had  confided  her  secret  to  lady  Strickland^ 
the  lady  of  the  bedchamber  who  was  in  waiting  that  night. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  was  attired,  we  entered  the  chamber. 
The  coimt  de  Lauzun  and  I  had  secured  some  of  the  jewels 

'  When  the  prinoe's  fint-appointed  escort  re-entered  Loudon,  they  were  received 
with  hooting  uid  pelting,  and  other  roogh  usage  by  the  rabble,  which  compelled 
than  to  disband,  and  every  man  to  shift  for  himself.  It  vras  well  fbr  the  royal 
inihnt  that  be  oame  under  other  auspices. 
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cm  our  persons,  in  case  of  aocidentBy  although  their  nugeeties 
were  at  first  opposed  to  it ;  but  their  g^ierous  hearts  were 
only  occupied  in  cares  for  ihe  safety  and  comfort  of  their  royal 
infant. 

''At  two  o'clock  we  descended  by  another  stair,  answer- 
ing  to  that  from  the  king's  cabinet,  leading  to  the  apart- 
ment of  madame  de  Labadie,  where  the  prince  had  been  carried 
secretly  some  time  before.     There  all  the  persons  assembled 
who  were  to  attend  on  the  queen  and  the  prince;  namdy, 
the  count  de  Lauzun,  the  two  nurses,  and  myself/'^     The 
king,  turning  to  Lauzun,  said,  with  deep  emotion^  "  I  confide 
my  queen  and  son  to  your  care.     All  must  be  hasarded  to 
convey  them  with  the  utmost  speed  to  France/'     Lauzun  ex- 
pressed  his  high  sense  of  the  honour  that  was  conferred  on 
him,  and  presented  his  hand  to  the  queen  to  lead  her  away. 
She  turned  a  parting  look  on  the  Idng^ — an  eloquent  but 
mute   farewell^  and,  followed  by  the  two  nurses  with  her 
sleeping  infant,  crossed  the  great  gallery  in  silence,*  stole 
down  the  backstairs  preceded  by  St.  Victor,  who  had  the 
keys,  and  passing  through  a  postern  door  into  privy-gardens, 
quitted  Whitehall  for  ever.    A  coach  was  waiting  at  the  gate, 
which  St.  Victor  had  borrowed  of  his  friend  signor  Ferichi, 
the  Florentine  resident,  as  if  it  had  been  for  his  own  use.* 
"  On  our  way/'  pursues  he,  "  we  had  to  pass  six  s^itinels, 
who  all,  according  to  custom,  cried  out,  'Who  goes  there?'  I 
replied,  without  hesitation,  'A  friend/  and  when  tbey  saw 
that  I  had  the  master-key  of  the  gates,  they  allowed  me  to  pass 
without  opposition.    The   queen,  with   the  prince,  his  two 
nurses,  and  the  count  de  Lauzun,  got  into  the  coach ;  but  to 
make  all  sure,  I  placed  myself  by  the  coachman  on  the  box 
to  direct  him.    We  drove  to  Westminster,  and  arrived  safely  at 
the  place  called  the  Horse-ferry,*  where  I  had  engaged  a  boat 
to  wait  for  me.    To  prevent  suspicion,  I  had  accustomed  the 

1  Kairatiye  of  the  Queen's  Escape;  Cluullofc  MS. 
'  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and  MS.  NarratiTe  of  ihe  Escape  of  the  Qneen  and  Son 
of  James  IT.,  king  of  England,  authenticated  by  the  queen;  Chailiot  collection. 
'  MS.  Narrative  of  the  Qneen'R  Escape. 
^  At  that  time,  there  was  only  London-bridge  which  crosBed  the  Thames  § 
Westminster-bridge  was  not  then  built.    Ferry-boats  were  the  means  of  commiip 
nication  between  Westminster  and  Lambeth. 
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boatmen  to  row  me  acroes  the  river  of  a  night  under  pretence 
of  a  sporting  expedition^  taking  cold  provisions  and  a  rifle  with 
me  to  give  it  a  better  colour/'  That  pretext^  however^  conld 
scarcely  be  expectod  to  pass  current  on  the  inclement  night 
when  he  ventured  the  passage  of  those  wintry  waters  with  the 
fbgitive  queen  and  her  babe.  It  was  then  evidently  a  case  of 
life  and  death,  and  the  boatmen  must  have  been  paid  accord* 
ingly,  for  they  incurred  some  danger  themselves.  The  night 
was  wet  and  stormy,  and  "so  dark/^  continues  St.  Victor, 
**  that  when  we  got  into  the  boat  we  could  not  see  each  other, 
though  we  were  closely  seated,  for  the  boat  was  very  small/' 
Thus,  with  hterally  "only  one  £rail  plank  between  her  and 
eternity,'^  did  the  queen  of  Oreat  Britain  cross  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Thames,  her  tender  in£mt  of  six  months  old  in 
her  arms,  with  no  better  attendance  than  his  nurses,  no  other 
escort  than  the  count  de  Lauzun  and  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative, who  confesses,  "that  he  felt  an  extreme  terror  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  saw  personages  of  their  importance  exposed, 
and  that  his  only  reUance  was  in  the  mercy  of  Ood,  by  whose 
especial  proridence,''  he  says,  "  we  were  preserved,  and  arrived 
at  our  destination.''* 

A  curious  print  of  the  times  represents  the  boat  in  danger, 
and  the  two  gentlemen  assisting  the  rowers,  who  are  labour- 
ing against  wind  and  tide.  The  queen  is  seated  by  the  steers- 
man enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  with  a  hood  drawn  over  her 
head ;  her  attitude  is  expressive  of  melancholy,  and  she  ap- 
pears anxious  to  conceal  the  little  prince,  who  is  asleep  on 
her  bosom,  partially  shrouded  among  the  ample  folds  of  her 
draperies.  The  other  two  females  betray  alarm.  The  engrav* 
ing  is  rudely  executed,  and  printed  on  coarse  paper;  but  the 
design  is  not  without  merit,  being  bold  and  original  in  con- 
ception, and  full  of  passion.  It  was  probably  intended  as  an 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  humbler  classes  in  behalf  of 
the  royal  fugitive. 

"  Our  passage,"  says  the  conductor  of  the  enterprise,  "  was 
rendered  very  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  and  the  heavy  and  incessant  rain.  When  we  reached  the 
^  Narratiye  of  the  Eacape  of  the  Queen  of  England :  dudllot  MS. 
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opposite  bank  of  the  Thames^  I  called  aloud  by  name  on  mon- 
sieur DusiouB^  the  page  of  the  backstairs^  who  ought  to  ha?e 
been  there  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six^  which  had  been 
engaged  by  count  de  Lauzun.  The  page  answered  promptly, 
but  told  tiiem  that  the  coach  was  still  at  the  inn.  Thither 
St.  Victor  ran  to  hasten  it,  leaving  Lauzun  to  protect  the 
queen.  Her  majesty,  meantime,  withdrew  herself  and  her 
httle  company  under  the  walls  of  the  old  church  at  Lambeth, 
without  any  other  shelter  from  the  wind  and  bitter  cold,  (x 
any  other  consolation  than  that  the  rain  had  ceased.'' '  On 
that  spot,  which  has  been  rendered  a  site  of  historic  interest 
by  this  affecting  incident,  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  consort 
of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings  remained  standing,  with  her 
infant  son  fondly  clasped  to  her  bosom,  during  the  agonizing 
Interval  of  suspense  caused  by  the  delay  of  the  coach,  dreading 
every  moment  that  he  would  awake  and  betray  them  by  his 
cries.  Her  apprehension  was  unfounded.  He  had  8lq)t 
sweetly  while  they  carried  him  in  the  dead  of  night  from  his 
palace  nursery  to  the  water  dde :  neither  wind  nor  rain  had 
disturbed  him;  he  had  felt  none  of  the  perils  or  difficulties  of 
the  stormy  passage,  and  he  continued  wrapt  in  the  same  pro* 
found  repose  during  this  anxious  pause,  alike  unconsdons  of 
his  own  reverse  of  fortune  and  his  mother's  woe. 

Mary  Beatrice  looked  back  with  streaming  eyes  towards 
the  royal  home  where  her  beloved  consort  remained,  lonely 
and  surrounded  with  perils,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace 
out  the  Ughts  of  Whitehall  among  those  that  were  reflected 
from* the  opposite  shore,  along  the  dark  rolling  river.'  The 
historians  of  that  period  declare,  that  she  remained  an  hour 
under  the  walls  of  the  old  church  with  her  babe,  waiting 
for  the  coach,  which  through  some  mistake  never  came^  and 
that  a  hackney-coach  was,  at  last,  procured  with  difficulty. 
This  was  not  the  case,  for  St.  Victor  found  the  coach  and  six 
all  ready  at  the  inn,  which  was  within  sight  of  the  river ;  the 
delay,  therefore,  must  have  been  comparatively  brief,  but  when 
time  is  measured  by  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  minutes 
are  lengthened  into  hours. 

*  Orleans.    King  James.    Daliymple.    Macpherscm.  '  DaliyiBpIeb 
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The  haste  and  agitation  in  which  St.  Victor  came  to  inquire 
after  the  carriage,  combined  with  his  foreign  accent  and 
idiom,  excited  observation  in  the  inn-yard,  where  a  man  with 
a  lantern  was  on  the  watch ;  and  when  he  saw  the  coach  and 
sax  ready  to  start,  ran  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  made  directly 
towards  the  spot  where  the  queen  was  standing.  "  I  went,^' 
says  St.  Victor,  *'  with  all  speed  on  the  other  side  the  way,  fear- 
ing that  he  would  recognise  the  party  on  the  bank.  When  I 
saw  that  he  was  actually  approaching  them,  I  made  as  if  I 
wished  to  pass  him,  and  put  myself  ftdl  in  his  path,  so  that 
we  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  fell,  and  roUed  in  the 
mud  together.  We  made  mutual  apologies  for  the  accident 
He  went  back  without  his  light,  which  was  extinguished  by 
the  fall,  to  dry  himself,  and  I  hastened  to  the  carriage  which 
was  now  near,  and  joined  her  majesty,  who  got  into  the  coach 
as  before.  The  page  was  to  have  returned,  not  having  been 
intrusted  with  the  secret;  but  having  recognised  the  queen^ 
his  mistress,  he  wished  to  follow  her.  As  we  left  the  town, 
we  encountered  various  of  the  guards.  One  of  them  said, 
'  Come  and  see ;  there  is  certainly  a  coach  full  of  papists  V 
But  God  willed  it  so  that  they  changed  their  purpose,  for  no 
one  came  near  us.  We  had  scarcely  gone  three  miles,  when 
we  were  overtaken  by  the  sieur  Leybum,  one  of  the  queen's 
equerries,  on  horseback;  he  had  brought  another  horse  and 
boots  for  me,  which  the  king  had,  with  inexpressible  good- 
ness,  sent  to  enable  me  to  perform  my  journey,  I  descended 
from  the  carriage,  put  on  my  boots,  and  mounted  my  horse  in 
evil  plight,  what  with  my  fiJl,  my  wet  clothes,  and  the  wind, 
which  never  ceased.^ 

*'  We  took  the  way  to  Oravesend,  distant  from  London 
twenty  miles.  There  we  found  three  Irish  detains,  whom  the 
king  had  sent  the  same  day  we  departed  to  serve  in  the  yacht. 
These  officers,  finding  the  queen  and  prince  slower  than  they 
expected,  advanced,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  to  meet  them, 

'  This  drcmnstanoe,  added  to  ▼arions  little  remarlu  in  madame  de  S^vign^, 
idaiaiilet  St  Victor  as  the  author  of  the  narrative.  Dangeaa  says  St.  Victor 
rode  on  horsehack  after  the  coach  to  Oravesend.  Lanznn  had  expressly  requested 
that  St.  "^ctor  should  he  his  assistant  in  this  enterprise,  and  there  was  no  other 
gentleBum  engaged  m  it. 
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haying  proTided  themselves  with  a  little  boat  which  was  doae 
by  the  shore.    Her  majesty,  followed  by  her  attendants,  left 
the  coach,  and  stepping  on  a  small  point  of  land,  entered  the 
boat,  and  was  soon  rowed  to  the  yacht,  which  lay  at  Gravea- 
end  waiting  for  her"    The  master,  whose  name  was  Gray, 
had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  rank  of  his  royal  pas*- 
senger,  who  found  a  group  of  her  fadthful  servants  on  the 
deck,  looking  anxiously  out  for  her  and  the  prince.^    Maiy 
Beatrice  was  certainly  more  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  firiends 
than  her  lord,  for  there  were  no  instances  of  treachery  or  in- 
gratitude in  her  household.     All  her  ladies  loved  her,  and 
were  ready  to  share  her  adversity,  and  many,  from  whom  she 
required  not  such  proofs   of  attachment,  followed  her  into 
exile.     Her  high  standard  of  moral  rectitude  had  p]x>bably 
deterred  her  from  lavishing  her  favours  and  confidence  on 
worthless  flatterers,  like  the  vipers  king  James  had  fostered. 
The  true-hearted  little  company  in  the  yacht,  who  had  pre- 
pared themselves  to  attend  their  royal  mistress  and  her  babe 
to  France,  were  a  chosen  few,  to  whom  the  secret  of  her 
departure  had  been  confided;   namely,   the   lord  and  lady 
Powis,  the  countess  of  Almonde,'  signora  Pdegrina  Turinie, 
bedchamber  woman,  and  lady  Strickland  of  Sizergh,  sub-gover«' 
ness  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  There  were  also  fhre  Givelui,  her 
majesty^s  confessor,  sir  William  Walgrave,  her  physician,  lord 
and  lady  (VBrien  Clare,  the   marquess  Montecuculi,  and  a 
page  named  Fran9ois,  besides  the  page  Dusions,  who  had  in- 
sisted on  following  her  from  Lambeth.     Lady  Strickland  and 
signora  Turinie  had  started  from  Whitehall  after  the  departure 
of  their  royal  mistress,  and  performed  their  journey  with  so 
much  speed,  that  they  reached  Oravesend  before  her.     Most 
probably  they  went  down  the  Thames. 

Pleasant  as  it  was  for  the  frigitive  queen  to  recc^niae  so 
many  familiar  faces,  and  happy  as  they  were  to  see  her  majesty 
and  the  prince  safe  and  well,  after  the  perils  of  the  preceding 

'  NamtiTe  of  the  Escape. 
'  Anna  Vittoria  Montecuculi,  the  companion  of  her  childhood,  and  the  ftind 
of  her  matnrer  years.    She  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  hedchamher,  and  had 
been  created  countess  of  Ahnonde  by  king  James,  as  a  reward  for  Iier  long  and 
fiuthfhl  services  to  Mary  Beatrice.     She  remained  with  her  till  her  death* 
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niglit^  no  greetings  passed  beyond  the  sOent  interchange  of 
glances,  and  eyen  in  those  due  caution  was  observed.  The 
queen  was  dressed  to  personate  an  Italian  washerwoman,  a 
character  not  quite  in  keeping  with  her  graceful  and  dignified 
figure  and  regal  style  of  beauty.  She  carried  the  little  prince 
under  her  arm,  curiously  packed  up  to  represent  a  bundle  of 
linen  ;^  fortunately  the  bundle  did  not  betray  the  deception 
by  crying.  "  It  was  remarkable,"  observes  St.  Victor,  "  that 
this  tender  infant  of  six  months  old,  who  was  so  delicate  and 
Hrely,  never  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  or  utter  the  slightest 
complaint.'^  The  royal  parents  both  insinuate  that  there 
was  something  very  like  a  miracle  in  the  discreet  behaviour 
of  ih^  boy  on  this  occasion,  but,  doubtless^  he  had  been  well 
dosed  with  anodynes. 

The  wind  being  fair  for  France,  the  sails  were  hoisted  as 
soon  as  her  majesty  and  her  littie  company  came  on  board, 
and  the  yacht  got  out  to  sea;  but  the  wis^  increasing  to  a 
violoot  gale,  the  captain  was  compelled  to  come  to  anchor  ot^ 
the  Downs,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  driven  on  the  coast 
of  France,  with  which  the  bark  was  threatened.  The  queen  was 
always  ill  at  sea,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness  of  the 
passage,  and  the  unwonted  inconveniences  to  which  she  was 
exposed  on  this  occasion,  she  was  worse  than  usuaL  Hitherto 
she  had  performed  her  voyages  in  one  or  other  of  the  royal 
yachts,  which  were  properly  appointed  with  every  luxury  that 
the  gallantry  and  nautical  experience  of  the  sailor-prince,  her 
husbemd,  could  devise  for  her  comfort,  and  he  had  always  been 
at  her  side  to  encoiuage  and  support  her.  The  case  was  far 
difE^ent  now ;  the  yacht  in  which  the  fugitive  queen  and  her 
royal  in&nt  had  embarked,  bore  no  resemblance,  in  any  respect, 
to  the  gilded  toys  which  James  had  built  and  named  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart  after  his  three  beloved  daughters,  Mary, 
Anne,  and  Isabella, — ^names  now  connected  with  the  most 
painful  associations.  Ten  days  before,  the  king  wrote  his  last 
autograph  ccnmnand  to  Pepys, — 

"  Order  the  Anne  and  Isabella  yachts  to  fiiU  down  to  Erith  to-morrow. 
^Dangeaiu    S^vign^. 
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evidently  with  the  intention  of  sending  the  queen  and  prince 
properly  attended  to  France,  in  one  or  other  of  those  vessels. 
The  Channel,  however,  being  fiill  of  Dutch  ships  of  war,  he 
considered  it  more  Ukely  for  a  small  sailing  bark  to  pass  un- 
questioned than  one  of  his  royal  yachts. 

Mary  Beatrice,  directly  she  came  on  board  captain  Gray's 
yacht,  had,  the  better  to  escape  observation,  descended  into 
the  hold  with  her  babe  and  his  wet-nurse ;  madame  de  La- 
badie,  the  other,  happening  to  know  the  captain,  kept  him  in 
talk  till  her  majesty  was  safely  below :  she  was  followed  by 
her  two  faithfiil  countrywomen,  lady  Almonde  and  Pelegrina 
Turinie.  The  place  was  dose  and  stifling,  and  when  the  gafe 
rose,  and  the  tittle  ship  began  to  pitch  and  toss,  the  queen, 
the  nurse,  and  lady  Almonde  were  attacked  with  violent  sear 
sickness  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  have  banished  all  cere- 
mony. They  were  in  such  a  confined  space,  that  the  indis- 
position of  her  fellow-sufferers  was  attended  with  very  dis- 
agreeable consequences  to  her  majesty.  The  bark  was  by 
no  means  suited  for  the  accommodation  of  deticate  court 
ladies.  As  her  majesty  had  taken  upon  herself  to  personate 
a  foreign  washerwoman,  no  attention  was  bestowed  on  her 
comforts  by  the  functionaries,  such  as  they  were,  who  super- 
intended the  arrangements  for  the  female  passengers.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Pel^rina  Turinie  succeeded,  at  last, 
in  obtaining  a  coarse  earthenware  bason  for  her  majesty's 
use ;  she  then  made  the  others  withdraw  to  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  royal  mistress, 
supported  her  in  her  arms  during  her  sufferings.' 

Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  that  she  had  made 
nine  sea  voyages,  and  that  this  was  the  worst  of  alL  ^'  It 
was,''  she  said,  a  very  doleful  voyage,  and  I  wonder  still  th&t 
I  Uved  through  it.  I  had  been  compelled  to  leave  the  king, 
my  husband,  without  knowing  what  would  become  of  him, 
and  I  feared  to  Ml  into  the  hands  of  our  foes.''*  King  James 
had  charged  the  count  de  Lauzun  to  shoot  the  captain  dead,  if 
he  betrayed  any  intention  of  putting  the  queen  and  the  prince 

I  HS.  Momoriali  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este ;  Chaillot  ooIlecdaD. 
^IbkL 
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into  the  liands  of  the  Dutch.  Lauzun^  in  consequeiice^  stationed 
himself  by  the  master  of  the  vessel^  with  the  fall  determination 
to  throw  him  overboard  in  case  of  treachery;  but  as  the 
master  suspected  not  the  quality  of  his  passengers,  he  con- 
ducted himself  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  ordinary  persons, 
and  steered  his  course  safely  through  a  fleet  of  fifty  Dutch 
ships  of  war,  not  one  of  which  questioned  this  httle  bark ;  and 
thus  protected,  as  it  were  by  Heaven,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  passage  and  the  perils  of  the  voyage,  the 
fugitive  queen  and  her  infant  son  landed  safely  at  Calais,  on 
Tuesday,  December  11th,  at  nine  in  the  morning.  The  httle 
prince  was  quite  well,  and  merry  of  cheer.  He  had  behaved  like 
the  son  of  a  sailor ;  he  was  almost  the  only  pajssenger  on  board 
who  had  not  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  had  not  cried 
once  from  the  moment  he  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  at  White- 
liaU  till  after  his  arrival  at  Calais.*  Sixteen  years  before,  Mary 
of  Modena  had  embarked  in  ahnost  regal  pomp  at  Calais,  in  the 
Boyal  Catharine  yacht,  a  virgin  bride,  with  her  mother  and  a 
splendid  retinue  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  nobles,  all 
emulous  to  do  her  honour ;  now  she  landed  at  the  same  port 
a  forlorn  fugitive,  wearing  a  peasant's  humble  dress,  with  her 
royal  infant  in  her  arms,  to  seek  a  refuge  from  the  storm  that 
had  driven  her  from  a  throne.  But  was  she  more  pitiable  as 
the  wife  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  clasping  the  babe  whom 
they  both  called  '^the  dearest  gift  of  Heaven*'  to  her  fond 
bosom,  than  when  she  sailed  for  an  unknown  land,  hke  a 
victim  adorned  for  a  sacrifice  from  which  her  soul  revolted  ? 
Then  all  was  gloom  and  despair  in  her  young  heart,  and  she 
wept  as  one  for  whom  life  had  no  charms;  now  her  tears 
flowed  chiefly  because  she  was  separated  from  that  husband, 
whose  name  had  filled  the  reluctant  bride  of  fifteen  with  dis- 
may. The  reverse  in  her  fortunes  os  a  princess  was  not  more 
remarkable,  than  the  mutations  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
feelings  as  a  woman. 

Monsieur  Charot,  the  governor  of  Calais,  was  desirous  of 
receiving  Mary  Beatrice  with  the  honours  due  to  a  queen  of 

*  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este  i  ArcbiveBof  the  kingdom  of  France. 
Lift  of  James.     Dangeao. 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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Great  Britain,  but  she  expressed  her  detennmation  of  pre- 
serving a  strict  incoffnita,  and  withdrew  to  a  private  house, 
where  she  wished  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  till  the  arrival  of 
her  beloved  husband,  whom  she  expected  to  follow  her  in  a 
few  hours.  She  had  sent  St.  Victor  back  from  Gravesend  to 
apprize  king  James  of  her  embarkatioUi  and  now  wrote  the 
following  pathetic  appeal  for  sympathy  and  protection  to  her 
old  friend,  Louis  XIV. : — 

"SXBM, 

"  A  poor  fugitive  queen,  bathed  in  tean,  has  exposed  henelf  to  the  utmort 
perils  of  the  sea  in  her  distress,  to  seek  for  consolation  and  an  asylum  from  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world.  Her  evil  fbrtone  procures  her  a  happineasi,  of 
which  the  greatest  nations  in  the  world  are  ambitions.  Her  need  of  it  diminishfs 
not  that  feeling,  since  she  makes  it  her  choice,  and  it  is  as  a  mark  of  the  great- 
ness of  her  esteem  that  she  wishes  to  confide  to  him  that  which  is  the  most  pre- 
doos  to  her,  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  her  son.  He  is  as  yet  too  yoong 
to  nnite  with  her  in  the  grateful  acknowledgments  that  fill  my  heart.  I  feel,  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  in  the  midst  of  my  griefe,  that  I  am  now  under  your  protoctMD. 
In  great  afBiction,  I  am,  sir, 

«  Your  very  affectionate  servant  and  aster, 

"THE  QUSSN  or  ENOIkABD."* 

The  agitation  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  this  letter  may 
be  traced  in  the  sudden  transition  from  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing description  of  her  own  desolate  condition^  to  laboured 
attempts  at  compliments^  which  her  Italian  idiom  renders 
obscure  and  hyperbolical;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  that 
she  begins  in  the  third  person,  and  ends  unconsciously  in  the 
first. 

The  count  de  Lauzun,  who  had  been  for  many  yeara  under 
the  cloud  of  the  royal  displeasure,  had  previously  writtai  by 
an  express  to  Louis  XIY.  the  particulars  of  his  chivalrous 
achievement,  stating  ^^  that  king  James  had  enjoined  him  to 
place  his  queen  and  son  in  his  majesty's  own  hands,  but  that 
he  coidd  not  have  that  honour,  not  being  permitted  to  enter 
his  presence.^'  Louis  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  inviting  him  to  return  to  court.  "I  was  informed 
yesterday  morning,'^  writes  Louis  to  Barillon,  December  14th, 

1  ICannscripts  of  Geoige  IV.,  Brit.  Mnsemn,  F  66.  Becoeil  de  Fidoo,  MS., 
140  (copy)  272  A;  lettre  de  la  reine  d'Angleterre^  prinoesse  de  Hodena,  an  roide 
France,  Loois  XIV.  There  is  a  trifling  variation  in  the  oondnsian  of  this  letter 
fWim  that  dted  in  Dr.  Lingard's  Append  This  appean  to  he  a  mate  i 
copy :  hoth  are  in  had  French. 
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"  by  a  letter  from  the  count  de  Lauzun,  that  the  queen  of 
England  had  happily  arrived  at  Calais^  after  escaping  great 
dangers^  and  I  immediately  ordered  M.  de  Beringhen,  my 
first  equerry^  to  set  off  with  my  carriages  and  the  officers  of 
my  household  to  attend  that  princess  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
on  their  journey,  and  to  render  them  due  honours  in  all 
places  on  their  route.  You  will  inform  the  king  of  England 
of  what  I  have  written  to  you/'  *  Before  this  cheering  intima- 
tion reached  king  James,  he  had  addressed  the  following 
letter,  in  behalf  of  his  fugitive  queen  and  son,  to  his  royal 
cousin  of  France : — 

*'  Sis,  AMD  icT  Bbothbb, 
*  As  I  hope  that  the  queen,  my  wife,  and  my  son  have  last  week  landed  in  one 
of  yoiur  portH,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  protecting  them.  Unless  T  had 
beea  un&rtmiately  stopped  by  the  way,  I  should  have  been  with  yon  to  ask  the 
same  for  myself  as  well  as  for  them.  Tour  ambassador  will  give  you  an  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  my  affairs,  and  assure  you,  also,  that  I  have  cfene  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  friendship  that  subsists  between  us.  I  am,  very  sincerely,  sir,  my 
brother*  «  Your  good  brother, 

**JjJSXB,  B. 
**  At  Whitehall,  this  fj  Dec,  1688."* 

Long,  however^  before  this  letter  was  penned  in  England^ 
much  less  received  in  France^  Mary  Beatrice  had  endured 
agonies  of  suspense  and  apprehension  from  her  Tmcertainty  as 
to  the  &te  of  her  royal  husband.  By  one  courier  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  landed  at  Brest^  by  another  at  Boulogne^ 
then  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  England;  but  the  most 
alaiming  rumour  of  all  was^  that  the  vessel  in  which  be 
had  embarked  to  follow  her^  according  to  his  promise^  had 
foundered  in  a  terrible  storm  at  sea,  and  his  majesty,  with  all 
on  board,  had  perished/ 

'  Lingard's  Appendix,  from  BariUon's  Despatches, 
*  liingard's  Appendix,  Hist.  England,  vol.  xlii* 
>  Madame  de  Sevign^. 
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QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Honours  paid  to  Hary  Beatrice  at  Calau — She  proceeds  to  Bonlogne — Hears  of 
the  king's  arrest — Wishes  to  return  to  England — Despondency  and  ilisabters 
of  king  James — He  escapes  to  France — ^The  queen's  journey  towards  St.  Qer- 
uuun's — Hears  of  the  king's  escape — Her  joy — ^Met  by  Louis  XIV.  at  Chatoa— 
His  courteous  welcome — Magnificent  reception  at  St.  Qermain's — ^Arrival  of 
king  James — ^Tliar  meeting — Courtesies  of  Louis  XTV. — First  court  of  Mary 
Beatrice  at  St.  Germain's — She  visits  the  dauphiness — Her  dress — Attentaflos 
of  Louis  XIV. — His  admiration  of  her  manners — Queen's  popularity  in  ^ 
court  of  France — Visits  to  Versailles  and  Trianon — King  James's  Irish  expe- 
dition— ^Melandioly  parting  with  the  queen — She  retires  to  Poissy — Her  viriti 
to  the  conyent  of  Chaillot. — Spiritual  friendships  with  the  nuns — Her  letters  to 
the  abbess — Reported  passion  of  Louis  XIV.  for  Mary  Beatrice — She  uses  her 
influence  for  her  husband — Sends  money  to  assist  Dundee — Her  talent  fiw 
business — Loss  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne — King  James  retains  to  St 
Germain's — Jacobite  correspondence — Queen  again  enceinte — ^Her  sltuatian 
aimounoed — The  English  nobles  and  peeresses  invited  to  her  accoachemeut— 
Favourable  prospects  of  king  James — Preparations  for  his  landing  in  England— 
He  leaves  St.  Gemudn's  for  La  Hogue — Destruction  of  the  French  fleet-* 
Despaii'  and  strange  conduct  of  king  James — Melancholy  state  of  the  queen- 
James  returns  to  St.  Germain's — Birth  of  thdr  youngest  child  the  'prinoeas 
Louisa — Christening  of  the  infimt  princess. 

The  fugitive  queen  received  the  most  courteous  attentioDS 
during  her  brief  sojourn  at  Calais  from  M.  Charot,  the  goyer- 
nor^  who  sent  every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  her  comfort 
to  the  house  where  she  and  her  little  company  lodged.  After 
two  days  of  intense  anxiety  had  worn  away^  Mary  Beatiice 
determined  to  proceed  to  Boulogne,  having  some  reaacxi  to 
suppose  that  she  would  receive  more  certain  inteUigence  theie 
than  could  be  expected  at  Calais,  since  Dover  had  dedai^d  for 
the  prince  of  Orange.  Notwithstanding  her  wish  to  remain 
incognita,  M.  Charot  complimented  Mary  Beatrice  and  the 
prince  with  a  royal  salute  at  their  departure,'  They  left  Calais 
on  the  Hth,  under  a  dischaige  of  cannon  from  the  town  and 
'  Narrative  of  the  Escape. 
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castle,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  were  now 
aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  royal  guest,  and  manifested  the 
most  lively  feelings  of  sympathy  for  her  and  her  infant  son. 
Halfway  between  Calais  and  Boulogne  her  majesty  was  met  by 
a  company  of  dragoons,  who  escorted  her  carriage  to  Boulogne. 
There  she  was  received  by  the  governor,  the  due  d*Aumontj 
with  signal  marks  of  respect  and  offers  of  hospitahty ;  but  as 
he  could  give  her  no  tidings  of  the  king  her  husband,  her 
distress  of  mind  made  her  prefer  the  retirement  of  a  nunnery.^ 
All  direct  intelligence  £rom  England  being  stopped,  the 
nunonrs  regarding  the  fate  of  king  James  were  so  vague  and 
contradictory,  that  even  Louis  XIV.  declared  he  knew  not 
what  to  think.  "  Meantime,^^  says  madame  de  Sevigne,  '^  the 
queen  of  England  remains  at  Boulogne  in  a  convent,  weeping 
without  intermission  that  she  neither  sees  nor  can  hear  any 
certain  news  of  her  husband,  whom  she  passionately  loves/' 
The  agonizing  pause  was  at  length  broken.  "  Strickland,  the 
vice-admiral  of  England,^'  says  the  due  de  St.  Simon,  ''has 
arrived  at  Calais,  and  we  understand  from  him  that  king  James 
hais  been  brought  back  to  London,  where,  by  order  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  is  attended  by  his  own  guards.  It  is 
thought  he  will  escape  again.  Strickland  has  remained  faith* 
ful  to  the  king  his  master :  finding  that  lord  Dartmouth  would 
not  do  any  thing,  he  demanded  permission  to  reture  firom  the 
fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  has  come  in  a  small  vessel  to  Calais.^' 
The  painful  tidings  which  sir  Roger  Strickland  had  brought 
were  at  first  carefully  concealed  firom  the  queen  by  her 
friends,  but  on  the  19ti[i  her  passionate  importumty  for  intel« 
hgence  of  her  husband  eUcited  the  truth  from  a  Benedictine 
monk,  a  Capuchin,  and  an  officer  who  had  just  escaped.  She 
impknred  them  to  tell  her  all  they  knew ;  and  they  replied, 
in  a  sorrowfol  tone,  "  Sacred  majesty,  the  king  has  been 
airested.'** — "  I  know  not,'^  says  an  eye-witness,  "  which 
was  the  most  distressing  to  us,  the  sad  news  of  the  deten- 
tion of  the  king,  or  the  effect  it  produced  on  the  queen 
our  mistress.^''     Her  first  words  were  to  express  her  deter- 

'  Bangeao.     S^vign^. 
<  Journal  of  the  Qoeen's  Escape;  Cfaaillat  MS  '  IbicL 
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minatiaii  of  sending  the  infant  prince  on  to  P&ris,  while  she 
returned  to  England  to  nse  what  exertions  she  could  for  her 
lord's  liberation^  or  else  to  share  his  fate^  whatever  it  might 
be.  Her  fidthful  attendants  had  the  greatest  trouble  to  dis- 
suade her  from  this  wild  prorject,  by  representing  to  her  that 
she  would  only  increase  his  troubles  without  being  able  to 
render  him  any  service^  and  that  she  ought  to  be  implicitly 
guided  by  the  directions  which  he  gave  her  at  parting. 

The  same  day  arrived  the  principal  equerry  of  the  king 
of  France^  with  letters  and  sympathiidng  messages  for  the 
queen.  She  was  compelled  to  compose  herself  to  receive 
these  with  suitable  acknowledgments.  Louis  XIV.  had  sent 
a  noble  escort,  with  his  own  carriages  and  horses,  to  con- 
vey her  to  the  castle  of  Yincennes,  which  he  had  in  the  first 
instance  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  reception.  He  had 
commanded  that,  in  every  town  through  which  she  passed,  she 
should  be  received  with  the  same  honours  as  if  she  had  been 
a  queen  of  France.  He  had,  also,  as  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable  from  the  deep  snow  which  covered  the  whole  face 
of  the  coimtry,  sent  a  band  of  pioneers  to  precede  her  ma- 
jesty's carriage  and  mark  out  a  straight  line  for  her  progress, 
laying  every  thing  smooth  and  plain  before  her,  so  that  she 
might  be  able  to  travel  with  the  least  possible  fatigue, — ^a 
piece  of  gallantry  that  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  English 
ladies,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  king  James.^  The 
faithful  followers  of  Maiy  Beatrice  were  urgent  for  her  to 
commence  h^  journey  towards  Paris,  dreading  the  possibility 
of  her  finding  means  of  returning  to  England  if  she  remained 
on  the  coast.  At  length  she  yielded  to  their  persuasions, 
and  departed  on  the  20th  of  December  for  Montrieul.  The 
due  d'Aumont  and  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  escorted  her 
majesty  fix)m  Boulogne  till  within  three  leagues  of  Montrieul; 
there  she  and  her  little  train  were  lodged  in  the  house  <rf  the 
king  of  France.  They  remained  there  the  whole  of  that  day, 
''  and  by  the  grace  of  Grod,"  says  the  historian  of  the  escape 
'4eam^  that  king  James  was  still  at  Whitehall.''* 

^  Joarnal  of  James  II. 
i  Original  MS.  yerified  bj  ICaiy  Beatrice;  ChaiUot  coUectioii. 
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The  morbid  state  of  despondeacy  into  which  James  smik 
after  the  departure  of  his  queen^  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the 
following  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  lord  Dartmouth  the  next 
morning  :— 

Kzvo  J  AXES  TO  LosD  Dabxxouth.^ 

"Whitehall,  Dec.  10, 1688. 

"  Things  having  so  had  an  aspect,  I  oonld  no  longer  defer  secnring  the  qoeen 
and  my  son,  whid^  I  hope  I  hare  done,  and  that  by  to-morrow  by  noon  they 
win  be  oat  of  the  reach  of  my  enemies.  I  am  at  ease  now  I  have  sent  them 
away.  I  have  not  heard  this  day,  as  I  expected,  fh)m  my  oommianoners  with 
the  prince  of  Orange,  who,  I  believe,  will  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  stop  his 
march ;  so  that  I  am  in  no  good  way, — nay,  in  as  bad  a  one  as  is  possible.  I  am 
sending  the  dnke  of  Berwick  down  to  Portsmouth,  by  whom  yoa  will  know  my 
resolution  concerning  the  fleet  under  your  command,  and  wliat  resolutions  I  have 
taken ;  till  when,  I  would  not  have  you  stir  from  the  place  where  you  are,  for 
several  reasona." 

That  morning  the  king  spent  in  a  state  of  considerable  agita- 
tion^ tall  relieyed  of  some  portion  of  his  anxiety  regarding  his 
wife  and  son  by  the  return  of  St.  Victor,  who  told  him  that 
he  had  seen  her  majesty,  with  the  prince,  safely  on  board  the 
yacht,  and  under  ssdl  for  France.  Then  he  assumed  a  more 
cheerful  aspect,  ordered  the  guards  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  him  to  Uxbridge  the  next  day^  and  talked  of  offering 
battle  to  his  foes,  though  he  confessed  to  Barillon  that  he  hiid 
not  a  single  corps  on  whose  fidelity  he  coidd  rely.^  The 
same  day  James  learned  that  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  other 
places  had  submitted  themselves  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
that  a  raiment  of  Scotch  horse  had  deserted.  '^  Nor  was 
there  an  hour/'  observes  sir  John  Reresby,  emphatically,  *'  but 
bis  majesty  received,  like  Job,  ill  news  of  one  sort  or  another ; 
so  that,  prompted  by  most  fatal  advice,  the  next  day  being  the 
11th,  he  withdrew  himself  privately.''  Before  bis  departure, 
James  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Feversham,  informing  Imn  "  that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  send  away  the  queen  and  the  prince 
of  Wales,  lest  their  lives  should  be  endangered  by  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  and  that  he  was  about  to  foUow  them ; 
that  could  he  but  have  relied  on  his  troops,  he  would  at  least 
have  had  one  blow  for  it."  When  this  letter  was  read  to  the 
soldiers,  many  of  them  wept.' 

After  a  day  of  excessive  mental  fatigue  and  agitation,  the 
'  Dartmouth  Papers.  '  Lingard»  from  Barillon.  '  Kennet. 
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king  retired  to  his  londy  pillow.  As  he  was  stepping  into 
bed,  he  told  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  "  that  he  had  good  hopes  of 
an  accommodation  with  the  prince  of  Orange/' — "  Does  he 
advance  or  retreat  ?"  asked  the  earl.  The  king  owned  that 
his  adversary  continued  to  advance.  Mulgrave  shook  his 
head,  with  a  melancholy  air.'  James  had  summoned  his 
council  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  without 
any  intention  of  being  present  it  has  been  generally  said ; 
but  his  mind  was  in  too  unsettled  a  state  to  be  firm  to  any 
purpose  long.  About  midnight  he  rose  and  disguised  himsdf 
in  a  black  periwig  and  plain  clothes,  left  his  bedroom  by  the 
little  door  in  the  ruelle,  and  attended  only  by  sir  Edward 
Hales,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  descended  the  backstairs, 
and  crossing  privy-gardens,  as  the  queen  had  done  two  nights 
before,  got  into  a  hackney-coach,  proceeded  to  the  Horse- 
ferry,  and  crossed  the  Thames  in  a  little  boat  with  a  single 
pair  of  oars  to  Vauxhall/  James  had  taken  the  great  seal 
with  him  from  Whitehall,  doubtless  with  the  idea  that  he 
might  have  occasion  to  use  it  on  his  arrival  in  France,  to  give 
effect  to  royal  letters,  pardons,  and  commissions ;  but  prompted 
by  an  impulse  which  appears  clearly  symptomatic  of  a  disor- 
ganized brain,  he  threw  it  into  the  river  while  crossing.  It 
was  well,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution, — 
happy,  certainly,  for  the  daughters  of  the  unfortunate  king, — 
that  it  was  only  one  of  the  bauble  types  of  regal  power,  and 
not  himself,  that  he  flung  into  those  dark  deep  waters  in  the 
silence  and  loneliness  of  that  melancholy  voyage.  Many  an 
unsuccessful  speculator  in  modem  times  has  plunged  himself 
into  eternity,  from  causes  fer  less  exciting  than  those  which 
had  impelled  the  betrayed  king  and  &ther  to  leave  his  palace 
in  the  dead  of  a  wintry  night,  with  only  one  companion, 
to  encounter  greater  perils  than  those  from  which  he  fled. 

Horses  stood  ready  for  his  majesty  at  Vauxhall.  He 
mounted  in  haste,  attended  by  sir  Edward  Hales,  and  con- 
ducted by  his  guide  through  by-ways,  crossed  the  Medway  at 

'  Sheffield  duke  of  Buddnghion's  Memoirs. 
'  Bedtal  of  king  James'H  departure,  given  by  himself  to  the  nuns  of  ChaiDot. 
See,  also,  his  Life. 
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Aflesford-bridge.  He  found  Sheldon^  one  of  his  equerries^ 
^iraitmg  for  him  at  Woolpeck  with  a  fresh  relay  of  horses. 
At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  arriyed  at  Emley-feny, 
near  Feversham,  and  embarked  in  a  custom-house  hoy^  which 
had  been  hired  for  the  passage  by  sir  Edward  Hales.  The  wind 
was  fresh,  and  the  vessel  requiring  more  ballast^  the  master  ran 
her  ashore  near  Sheemess.  Unfortunately  sir  Edward  Hales^ 
while  they  were  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  tide,  sent  his 
servant  to  the  Feversham  post-ofiBce,  and  as  his  seat  was  in  that 
neighbourhood,  his  livery  was  known.^  The  man  was  dodged 
to  the  river  side  by  some  of  the  members  of  a  gang  of  ruf- 
fiansy  who  had  formed  a  profitable  association  for  stopping  the 
panic-stricken  Catholics  in  their  flight  to  France,  and  stripping 
them  of  their  property.  These  men  perceiving  that  sir 
Edward  Hales  was  in  the  hoy,  came,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  in 
three  boats,  armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  at  eleven  o^clock 
at  night,  and  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  beginning  to 
float.  They  leaped  into  the  cabin,  and  seized  the  king  and 
his  two  companions,  with  abusive  language.  Sir  Edward 
Hales  perceiving  that  his  majesty  was  unknown,  took  aside 
Ames,  the  leader  of  the  gang,  and  putting  fifty  guineas  into 
his  hand,  promised  him  one  hundred  more  if  he  would  allow 
tliem  to  escape.  Ames  took  the  money,  and  promised  to  go 
on  shore  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose ;  but  advised 
them  to  give  up  all  their  valuables  into  his  hands,  as  he 
could  not  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  people  while  he  was 
gone.  The  king  gave  him  three  hundred  guineas,  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  his  watch ;  and,  true  to  his  methodical 
habits  of  business,  took  his  receipt  for  those  trifles.  Ames 
went  off  with  his  prey,  and  then  his  men  came  rudely  about 
the  king,  and  insisted  on  searching  his  person  for  more  booty. 
James,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  securing  his  coronation  ring^ 
and  three  great  diamond  bodkins  belonging  to  his  queen.' 

As  soon  as  the  tide  rose  high  enough,  the  ruffians  brought 
the  hoy  up  to  Feversham,  and  putting  the  king  and  his  com- 
panions into  a  coach,  carried  them  to  an  inn,  amidst  the  yeUs 

1  King  Jamei'g  Jonmal.     Ellis  Conespondenoe. 
*  Recital  of  king  James's  departure;  Cbaillot  MS. 
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and  insults  of  tbe  mob,  by  Trhom  bis  majesty  was  mistaken  fiir 
the  chaplain  of  sir  Edward  Hales,  or  &ther  Petre,  This  was 
the  third  agitating  night  James  had  passed  without  sleep  since 
his  sorrowful  parting  with  his  wife  and  child.  When  morning 
came,  a  seaman  among  the  crowd,  who  had  served  mider  him 
when  duke  of  York,  recognised  him,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
knelt  and  begged  to  kiss  his  hand.  Orerpowared  by  this 
touching  proof  of  devotion  from  his  humble  liegeman,  James 
wept.  The  instinctive  act  of  homage  performed  by  the  trae> 
hearted  sailor  betrayed  the  rank  of  the  royal  prisoner.  The 
very  ruiBans  who  had  plundered  and  insulted  him^  when 
they  saw  his  tears  were  awed  and  melted ;  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  offered  to  return  their  pillage.  James  bade  them 
keep  the  money,  and  would  only  receive  his  sword  and  jewels. 
The  seamen  formed  themselves  into  a  guard  round  his  person, 
and  declared  ''that  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched.'^' 
James  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  that  he  had  still  many 
loyal  hearts  among  his  people.  Even  at  Feversham  some- 
thing might  have  been  done,  had  he  been  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  take  advantage  of  the  revulsion  of  feeUng  manifested  in 
his  favour;  but  he  was  not,  and  began  to  talk  in  a  rambling 
and  mcoherent  manner.  One  minute  he  wept,  and  asked 
^  what  crimes  he  had  committed  to  deserve  such  treatment  V 
said ''  that  the  prince  of  Orange  sought  not  only  his  crown,  but 
his  life;"  and  implored  those  present  ''to  get  him  a  boat, 
that  he  might  escape,  or  his  blood  would  be  on  their  heads.'' 
Then  he  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper;  wrote,  tore,  wrote 
again ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  penning  a  brief  summons  to 
lord  Winchelsea.'  That  nobleman  hastened  to  his  majesfy, 
who  then  demanded  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
mayor.  The  rabble,  excited  by  the  base  publican,  Edwards, 
objected  to  his  removal,  but  the  seamen  carried  the  pointy 
though  with  difficulty.  The  mayor  was  an  honest  man,  and 
treated  his  sovereign  with  all  the  respect  in  his  power  James 
talked  wildly,  and  of  things  little  to  the  purpose, — "  of  the 
virtues  of  St.  Winifred's  well,  and  his  loss  of  a  piece  of  the 

*  Journal  of  James  II.,  cited  by  Macphenon. 
'  Continiiator  of  Mackintosh. 
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true  croBS,  which  had  belonged  to  Edward  the  Confessor.'^' 
He  was  finally  seized  with  another  fit  of  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
which  probably  averted  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  or  frenzy,  but 
made  him  very  sick  and  weak.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea,  who 
had  been  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  his  majesty  when 
duke  of  York,  and  had  married  the  accomplished  Anne 
Kingsmill,  a  favourite  maid  of  honour  of  the  queen,  was 
much  concerned  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  royal 
master,  and  besought  him  not  to  persist  in  his  rash  design  of 
leavmg  England,  reasoned  with  him  on  the  ruinous  effect 
such  a  step  must  have  on  his  affairs,  and  at  last  succeeded 
in  calming  him.  James  made  him  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  governor  of  Dover-castle,  on  the  spot. 
The  next  day  sir  James  Oxendon  came  with  the  nulitia, 
under  pretence  of  guarding  his  majesty  from  the  rabble,  but 
in  reality  to  prevent  him  from  escaping, — ^a  piece  of  gratuitous 
baseness  for  which  he  was  not  thanked  by  William." 

For  nearly  two  days  no  one  m  London  knew  what  had 
become  of  his  majesty.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
December,  an  honest  Kentish  peasant  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall,  stating  that 
he  was  a  messenger  from  king  James.  It  was  long  before 
he  could  obtain  attention.  At  last,  Sheffield  earl  of  Mul- 
grave  being  apprized  of  his  busmess,  insisted  on  bringing 
him  in.  He  delivered  a  letter,  unsealed  and  without  super- 
scription, containing  one  sentence  only,  written  in  the  well- 
known  hand  of  their  fugitive  sovereign,  informing  them  that 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble  at  Feversham. 
The  faithful  messenger,  who  had  fulfilled  his  promise  to  his 
rojral  master  by  deUvering  this  letter^  described,  with  tears, 
the  distress  in  which  he  had  left  his  majesty  at  the  ion.'  The 
generous  and  courageous  loyalty  of  this  noble  man  of  low 
d^ree  ought  to  have  shamed  the  titled  traitor  Halifax,  who 
sat  that  day  as  president  of  the  cotmcil,  and  would  fain  have 
adjourned  the  assembly  to  prevent  any  thing  being  done  for 

'  Ccmtinimtor  of  Haddntosh  James  was  probably  plimdered  of  the  antiipc 
gold  crucifix  and  rosary  recently  taken  out  cithe  coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
which  contained  this  relic. 

'  Bereshy's  Memoizs.  '  Sheffield's  Memoirs. 
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the  relief  of  the  king;  but  Mulgrave  boldly  stood  forth,  and 
with  a  burst  of  manly  eloquence  represented  "the  baseness  of 
leaving  their  king  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  and 
insisted  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  his  personal  safety, 
since,  with  all  his  popery,  he  was  still  their  sovereign/'  He 
then  proposed  that  lord  Feversham,  with  two  hundred  of  the 
guards,  should  be  instantly  despatched  with  his  majesty's 
coaches  to  invite  him  to  return/  Shame  kept  those  silent 
who  would  fain  have  opposed  this  motion;  and  the  lords 
Aylesbuiy,  Lichfield,  Yarmouth,  and  Middleton  posted  down 
to  Feversham  to  acquaint  the  king  "that  his  guards  were 
coming  to  escort  him  to  London,  whither  his  firiends  desired 
him  to  return."  James  acceded  to  their  request,  and  com- 
menced his  journey.  At  Sittingboume  he  was  met  by  his 
guards  and  equipage,  and  many  of  his  faithful  friends  flocked 
round  him/  He  slept  that  night  at  Rochester,  whence  he 
despatched  lord  Feversham  with  a  letter  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  inviting  him  to  come  to  London  for  the  purpose  of 
an  amicable  treaty.  Every  one  was  at  this  time  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  had  become  of  the  queen  and  the  little 
prince.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the  following  paragn^hs 
appeared  in  the  journals  of  the  day : — 

**  The  cturent  news  ifi,  that  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  letmue  that  weot 
with  the  king,  are  taken  at  Feversham,  in  Kent.  Others  say  that  the  king  is 
dead,  and  has  never  heen  out  of  town,  but  lies  dead,  poisoned  at  St.  James^ii. 
Others  will  have  it  that  the  king  is  at  Feversham,  sick;  that  he  Ueeds  veiy 
much,  and  that  several  physicians  are  gone  down  to  him,  but  that  the  queen 
and  prince  are  arrived  safe  at  Dunkirk.    Others  say  that  they  are  in  England.** 

The  next  day,  December  16th,  James  returned  to  his  capital, 
and  was  greeted  with  impassioned  demonstrations  of  affection. 
As  he  rode  through  the  city  to  Whitehall,  a  body  of  gentle- 
men, forming  a  volunteer  guard  of  honour,  preceded  him 
bareheaded.  The  bells  rang  joyously,  and  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  acclamations  of  people  of  all  degrees,  who  ran  in 
crowds  to  welcome  him.  These  manifestations  of  loyalty 
were  &r  more  flattering,  spontaneous  as  they  were,  and  the 
free-will  offerings  of  popular  sympathy  in  his  distress,  than 

'  Sheffield's  Hemdrs.    Hacpherson.    Lingard.     James's  Journal* 
>  Joumal  of  King  James.    Hacpherson.    Burnet 
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if  he  had  returned  from  a  decisive  victory  over  the  forces. of 
the  Dutch  prince.  Yet  every  art  had  been  used  to  alarm 
the  metropohs  with  warnings  and  incendiary  outcries  of  Irish 
and  popish  massacres ;  but  in  spite  of  every  things  the  people 
showed  that^  though  they  hated  popery^  they  loved  the  king. 
Whitehall  was  never  more  crowded  than  on  that  occasion^ 
even  to  the  royal  bedchamber.^ 

Among  the  numerous  candidates  for  audience  was  a  depu- 
tation from  the  freebooters  at  Feversham^  who  came  to  beg 
his  majesty's  pardon  for  their  late  outrage^  and  to  proffer 
once  more  a  restitution  of  the  gold  of  which  they  had  rifled 
him.  James  not  only  bade  them  keep  it^  but  gave  them 
ten  guineas  to  drink  his  health.'  Cheered  by  the  apparent 
reaction  that  had  taken  place^  the  king  exerted  himself  to  hold 
his  courts  and  supped  in  state.  "  I  stood  by  him  during  his 
supper/'  says  lord  Dartmouth^  "  and  he  told  me  all  that  had 
happened  to  him  at  Feversham  with  as  much  unconcemedness 
as  if  they  had  been  the  adventures  of  some  other  person^  and 
directed  a  great  deal  of  his  discourse  to  me^  though  I  was 
but  a  boy.''^  That  night  the  metropolis  was  illuminated^  and 
the  streets  were  fiill  of  bonfires.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the 
king  retired  to  his  bedchamber,  when  Zulestein  demanded 
an  immediate  audience,  being  charged  with  letters  fix)m  the 
Dutch  prince,  his  master,  requiring  that  his  majesty  should 
remain  at  Rochester  while  he  came  to  sojourn  in  London. 
James  repUed,  '^  that  the  request  came  too  late;  and  as  he 
was  now  in  London,  a  personal  interview  could  the  better 
take  place.''  The  only  outrage  that  elicited  an  expression  of 
anger  was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his  accredited  mes- 
senger, lord  Feversham ;  he  expressed  surprise  and  indigna^ 
tion,  and  wrote  to  the  prince  demanding  his  release.'*  William 
was  now  acting  as  king  of  England  de  factOy  without  any 
other  authority  than  that  bestowed  upon  him  by  foreign  troops 
and  deserters. 

James  was  without  money,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
offered,  unasked,  to  supply  his  exigencies,  exhibited  a  churlish 

>  Journal  of  James.    Life  ditto.    Burnet.    Mackintoah.    Kennet.    Echard. 
'  EUls  Correspondence.  '  Note  in  New  Bnmet        ^  James's  JoamaL 
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spirit  truly  disgraceful.  Lord  BeUasys^  a  Roman-cathdlic  peer, 
lefosed  to  assist  him  with  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds,*  and 
a  base  regard  to  purse-preservation  thinned  his  presence- 
chamber  t^e  next  morning.  It  was  then  that  two  noUe 
gentlemen,  Cohn  earl  of  Balcarres,  and  the  gallant  yiscount 
Dundee,  presented  themselves,  charged  with  offers  of  service 
fiom  his  privy  conndl  in  Scotland.  ^'  They  were  reodved 
affectionately  by  the  king,  but  observed  that  none  were  with 
him  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber.  One  of 
the  generals  of  his  disbanded  army  entered  while  they  were 
there,  and  told  the  king  that  most  of  his  generak  and  colonels 
of  his  guards  had  assembled  that  morning,  upon  observing  the 
universal  joy  of  the  city  on  his  return;  that  the  result  of 
their  meeting  was  to  tell  his  majesty,  that  much  was  stiU  in 
their  power  to  serve  and  defend  him ;  that  most  part  of  the 
disbanded  army  was  either  in  London  or  near  it,  and  that  if 
he  would  order  them  to  beat  their  drums,  th^  were  confident 
twenty  thousand  men  could  be  got  together  before  the  end  of 
the  day.'  '  My  lord,*  said  the  king,  '  I  know  you  to  be  my 
friaid,  sincere  and  honourable ;  the  men  who  sent  you  are  not 
so,  and  I  expect  nothing  firom  them.'  He  then  said,  '  It  was 
a  fine  day,  and  he  would  take  a  walk.'  None  attoided  him 
but  Colin  and  lord  Dundee.  When  he  was  in  the  Mall,  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  them,  and  asked  '  how  they  came  to  be 
with  him,  when  all  the  world  had  forsaken  him  and  gone  to 
the  prince  of  Orange  V  Colin  said,  '  their  fidelity  to  so  good 
a  master  would  ever  be  the  same ;  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prince  of  Orange.'  Then  said  the  king,  '  Will  you  two, 
as  gentlemen,  say  you  have  still  an  attachment  to  me?* 
'  Sir,  we  do.' — '  Will  you  give  me  your  hands  upon  it,  as  men 
of  honour?'  They  did  so.  '  Well,  I  see  you  are  the  men  I 
always  took  you  to  be ;  you  shall  know  all  my  intentions.  I 
can  no  longer  remain  here  but  as  a  cipher,  or  be  a  prisoner  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  you  know  there  is  but  a  small  dis- 
tance between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  kings ;  therefore 

^  Contlnuator  of  Mackintosh. 
*  Biographical  notice  of  Colin  earl  of  Balcarres,  by  lord  Lindray,  his  de- 
Mendaut ;  from  the  original  family  docnmeDtB.    Printed  by  the  Bannatyne  dab. 
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I  go  for  France  immediatelj.  When  there,  you  shall  have 
my  instructionB.  You,  lord  Balcarres,  shall  have  a  conunifi- 
Hion  to  manage  my  civil  affairs;  and  you,  lord  Dundee,  to 
command  my  troops  in  Scotland/ ^'^ 

James  amused  himself  during  some  part  of  this  day,  hb 
last  of  regal  authority  in  England,  by  touching  for  '  the  evil,^ 
having  succeeded  in  borrowing  one  hundred  guineas  of  lord 
Godolphin  to  enable  him  to  go  through  the  ceremonial, — a 
piece  of  gold  being  always  bound  to  the  arm  of  the  patient  by 
the  sovereign,  and  James  had  been  robbed  of  his  last  coin  by 
the  fireebooters  at  Feversham.  That  night,  when  the  king  was 
about  to  retire  to  bed,  lord  Craven  came  to  tell  him  that  the 
Dutch  guards,  horse  and  foot,  were  marching  through  the 
park,  in  order  of  battle,  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall.  The 
stout  old  earl,  though  in  his  eightieth  year,  professed  his  deter- 
mination rather  to  be  cut  to  pieces  than  resign  his  post  at 
Whitehall  to  the  Dutch;  ''but  the  king,''  says  Sheffield, 
^  prevented  that  unnecessary  bloodshed  with  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  kindness/'  He  sent  for  count  Solms,  the  Dutch 
commander,  and  told  him  there  must  be  some  mistake: 
"Were  not  his  orders  for  St.  James's?"  The  count  produced 
his  oirders ;  on  which  the  king  commanded  his  gallant  old  ser- 
vant to  withdraw  his  men.'  The  English  guards  reluctantly 
gave  place  to  the  foreigners  by  whom  they  were  superseded ; 
and  die  king  retired  to  bed,  fancying  that  he  had  purchased 
one  nighfs  repose,  at  any  rate,  by  this  concession.  Worn 
oat  by  the  agomzing  excitement  and  continuous  vigils  of  the 
last  dreadful  week,  he  slept,  and  so  profoundly,  that  to  have 
dismiased  his  o'erwearied  spirit  from  its  mortal  tenement  by 
one  swift  and  subtle  stroke  would  have  been  a  coup  de  grace. 
A  greater  barbarity  was  committed.  William  sent  deliberately 
to  rouse  his  unfortunate  imde  from  that  happy  oblivion  of 
his  sufferings,  with  the  insolent  message  ''that  it  was  thought 
convenient  for  him  to  leave  his  palace  by  ten  o'clock  the  next 
mamiiig  /'  three  Ei^liah  peers  were  found  capable  of  under- 
taking the  commission.    The  plan  was  suggested  by  Halifax, 

*  Bipgraplucsl  notice  of  Colin  earl  of  Balcarres,  by  lord  Lindsay, 
s  Memoin  of  Sheffield  diike  of  Backingham. 
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who  advised  William  to  employ  the  Dutch  officers  on  this 
ungracious  errand :  "  By  your  favour^  my  lords/'  said  Wil- 
liam^ sternly^  "  the  advice  is  yours^  and  you  shall  cany  it 
yourselves/'  naming  Halifax,  Delamere,  and  Shrewsbury.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  moi*ning  this  worthy  trio  presented  them- 
selves at  the  door  of  king  James's  ante-chamber,  and  knock- 
ing loudly,  rudely  demanded  admittance  to  his  presence.  The 
earl  of  Middleton,  who  was  lord  in  waiting,  told  them  the 
king  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  and  be^ed  ithem  to  wait  till 
morning.  They  replied,  ''they  came  from  the  prince  of 
Orange  with  a  letter,  and  they  must  deUver  it  that  instant." 
Middleton  approached  the  royal  bed,  and  drew  back  the  cur- 
tain, but  the  king  was  in  so  sound  a  sleep  that  it  did  not 
wake  him.  Lord  Middleton  was  compelled  to  speak  loudly 
in  his  ear  to  dispel  his  death-like  slumber.^  He  started  at 
first,  but  perceiving  Middleton  kneeling  by  him,  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  bade  him  admit  the  messengers. 

When  they  entered,  James  recognised  two  open  enemies, 
Shrewsbury  and  Delamere,  and  one  false  servant,  Halifig, 
whom  he  had  employed  as  one  of  his  commissioners  to  negoti- 
ate a  treaty  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  had  thus  afforded 
an  opportunity  both  of  deceiving  and  betraying  him, — ^another 
painful  lesson  for  the  royal  Timon  of  British  history,  on  his 
want  of  attention  to  moral  worth  in  those  on  whom  he  be- 
stowed his  confidence.  Halifax  behaved  with  singular  dis- 
respect to  his  sovereign  on  this  occasion,  and  when  James 
objected  to  Ham-house,  the  place  named  for  him  to  retire  to 
by  William,  as  "a  very  ill  winter-house,  being  damp  and 
unfurnished,"  he  treated  his  majesty's  objections  with  con- 
tempt. James  said  he  should  prefer  going  to  Bochester  if 
he  left  town,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  so  agreed, — but 
that  he  should  go  by  water,  attended  by  the  Dutch  guards. 
When  James  wished  to  go  through  the  city,  Halifeuc  rudely 
overruled  that  plan,  by  saying  ''  it  would  breed  disorder  and 
move  compassion.'"  The  next  morning,  December  18th,  was 
wet  and  stormy,  but  though  James  told  the  three  lords  who 
had  undertaken  the  ungracious  office  of  expelling  him  from 
^  James's  Life.    Clarendon  Diary.    Dalxymple.         '  King  James's  Joarnal. 
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Ids  palace  that  the  weather  was  unfit  for  the  voyage^  Halifax 
iosisted  upon  it.  The  foreign  ministers^  and  a  few  of  his  owi| 
peers  and  gentlemen,  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  which  they 
did  with  tears,  and,  as  a  last  mark  of  respect,  attended  him 
to  the  water's  edge.  Notwithstanding  the  tempestuous  wind 
and  the  heavy  rain,  which  now  fell  in  torrents,  the  banks  of 
the  liver  were  crowded  with  sympathizing  spectators,  who 
came  to  take  a  parting  look  of  their  unfortunate  sovereign. 
At  twelve  o'clock  James  entered  the  barge  appointed  for  his 
convoy,  attended  by  five  faithful  gentlemen,  who  volunteered 
to  accompany  him ;  viz.,  the  earls  of  Arran,  Aylesbury,  Dum- 
barton, Lichfield,  and  lord  Dundee.  They  were  his  only 
British  escort :  he  had  asked  for  a  hundred  of  his  own  foot- 
guards,  and  was  peremptorily  denied.  A  hundred  Dutch 
soldiers  went  in  boats  before  and  behind  the  royal  bai^,  but 
they  were  so  long  in  embarking  that  the  tide  was  lost,  and 
the  king  remained  a  full  hour  sitting  in  the  bai^  waiting 
their  convenience,  exposed  to  the  storm,  before  the  signal  was 
given  fi)r  the  rowers  to  move  on.*  "  The  £nglish  were  very 
sorrowful  at  seeing  him  depart,'*  says  BariUon;  "most  of 
them  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  consternation  in  the  people  when  they  found  that  their 
king  was  surrounded  by  Dutch  guards,  and  that  he  was,  in 
fiujt,  a  prisoner."  Evelyn,  in  his  diary  for  that  day,  records 
the  departure  of  his  royal  master  in  these  brief  but  expres- 
sive words :  '^  I  saw  the  king  take  bai^  to  Qravesend,  a  sad 
sight !  The  prince  comes  to  St.  Jam^s,  and  fills  Whitehall 
with  Dutch  guards."  Even  then,  if  James  could  have  been 
roused  from  the  morbid  lethargy  of  despair  into  which  the 
unnatural  conduct  of  his  daughters  and  the  treacheiy  of  his 
ministers  had  plunged  him,  his  Dutch  nephew  might  have 
had  cause  to  repent  of  his  expedition.  Ministers,  councillors, 
and  general  officers  might  be  false  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
but  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  true,  and  eager  to 
fi^t  for  their  native  sovereign  if  he  would  but  have  trusted 
to  their  loyalty.  The  greatest  offence,  after  all,  that  James 
efor  gave  to  this  country,  and  for  which  he  nev^  has  been 
>  King  James's  JonrnaL 
VOL.  VI.  U 
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t&rgtveti,  was,  that  he  aofPered  hin^ielf  to  be  dm<m  away  by 
a  foreign  prinoe  withoat  a  struggle.  The  season  of  maalj 
enterprise  was  past,  and  he  felt  incapable  of  grappling  wit^ 
the  storm  in  his  present  state  of  mind  and  body. 

The  unfortunate  king  did  not  arrive  at  Graveseod  till  se- 
ven in  the  evening,  wet  and  weaxy,  lo^g  after  dark.    He  was 
compelled  to  sleep  there  that  oight,  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Eckins,  an  attorney.     **  The  nex^t  morning/'  James  says,  "  he 
received  a  blank  pass  from  the  piince  of  Orange,  which  he 
had  desired,  in  order  to  sa^d  one  over  to  the  queen,  believing 
her  landed  before  that  in  France^  with  her  son.'''     The  ex- 
pvession  is  a  little  mysterifuiis,  as  if  tihe  king  meant  to  enable 
Mary  Beatrice  to  return  to  hjm  ^gain,  according  to  her 
earnest  wish,  after  he  had  been^  so  eager  to  send  her  away,-? 
another  symptom  of  the  unsettlied  state  of  his  mind.     At  ten 
the  next  morning  he  proceeded,  u^der  the  esooit  of  the  Dutdi 
guards^  to  fioc^ester^  where  he  tooli;  up  his  quarters  in  the 
house  of  siv  Biohard  Head.     Dmring  the  three  days  he  re- 
mained at  Bochester,  Tumev,  bishop  of  Ely,  sent  daily  to 
entreat  him  not  to  withdraw.     Eveiy  hour  the  king  received 
visits  from  gentlemen  and  officers,  who  b^ged  him  to  remain 
in  England.'     While  others  reasoned  with  calmness,  the  fierjr 
Dundee  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  despondiog  spirit  of  his 
heartbroken  sovereign*     '^  M^ke  your  stand  here,"  said  he^ 
^^and  summon  your  subjects  to  their  all^ijEuice,     Give  m^ 
your  commission,  I  will  imdertake  to  collect  ten  thousand 
men  of  your  disbai^ded  army  together,  and  wi]th  them  I  will 
carry  your  standard  throu^  England,  and  drive  the  Dutch 
and  their  piince  before  yoiu"     The  king  said  ''he  believed 
it  might  be  done,  but  it  would  cause  a  civil  war ;  and  he 
would  not  do  so  mnch  mischief  to  ihe  English  nation,  which 
he  loved,  and  doubted  ijiot  but  his  people  would  soon  comQ 
to  their  senses  again."'    Instead  of  following  the  counsels 
of  Dundee,  he  sat  inactivdiy,  repeating  to  himself,  "  God  hiel]} 
m%  whom  can  I  trust?  My  own  children  have  forsaken  n^e.^' 

^  Jvaxjoil  of  James  II.  '  Ibid.    Cfbu-endon  Diary, 

'  ThiB  conyersation  was  overheard  by  David  Middleton,  a  servant  of  the  earl 
<yf  Middleton,  while  he  was  munding  the  ftn,  and  by  him  afterwarda  repeated  ts 
Carte  the  historiaiL 
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Bomet  pretends  that  James  was  fixed  in  Us  determmatkoL 
to  retire  to  Fnmce  ^  by  an  earnest  letter  from  the  (^een^ 
remmding  him  of  his  promise  to  tdUow  het,  and  urging  its 
foUSment  in  rery  imperious  language;.  This  letter/'  Burnet 
sajrs^  "  was  intercepted,  opened,  and  read/  and  then  forwarded 
to  the  king  at  Bodbester.''  Persons  who  could  be  guilty  of 
the  baseness  of  brealcing  the  seal  ot  such  a  lettev  would  not 
hoMtate  at  misrepresenting  its  contents,  which  were,  doubt- 
less, perfectly  consistent  with  the  feminine  tenderness  ol  the 
queen's  character,  her  adoring  fondness  fbv  her  husband^  and 
her  fears  for  his  perscmal  safety. 

It  is  certaan  that  James  had  made  up  his  mind  to  follow 
his  wife  and  son  when  he  quitted  Whitdiall  the  first  tim^  and 
that  nothii^  could  shake  his  resolution.    He  was  plafying  the 
game  into  the  han^  of  Us  subtle  adreraary,  who  was  im^ 
patient  for  him  to  be  gone,  and  had  ordered  the  back  premises 
of  the  house  at  Boehester  where  he  lodged  to  be  left  un^ 
guarded,  to  allow  him  every  facility  for  escape.  Before  sitting 
down  to  supper  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  December  the 
22nd,  James  drew  uqp  the  well-known  paper,  containing  the 
reasons  which  impeDed  him  to  withdraw  for  the  present.     In 
this  declaration  the  unfortunate  monarch  sums  up,  in  simple 
but  forcible  language,  the  outrages  and  insults  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  by  the.  prince  of  Orange ;  but  when  he 
alludes  to  the  unprinapled  aspersion  on  the  birth  of  his  son, 
his  style  becomes  impassioned.   "  What  had  I  then  to  expect  ?'- 
he  asks,  "  from  one,  who  by  all  arts  had  taken  such  jiains  to 
make  me  appear  as  black  as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  world  besides  ?''    His  concluding  words  are  neither 
those  of  a  tyrant  nor  a  bigot :  "  I  appeal,'*  says  he,  '^  to  all 
who  are  considering  men,  and  have  had  experience,  whether 
any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great  and  flourishing  as 
liberty  of  conscience?     Some  of  our  neighbouis  dread  if 
This  paper  James  gave  to  the  earl  of  Middleton^  with  orders 
that  it  should  be  printed  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.     He  then 
took  leave  of  his  &w  faithful  followers  and  retired  to  bed. 

^  ^  There  was,  at  kaut,  as  nrach  of  the  hsibarian  as  tbo  politSdaii^  hi  breidLUig 
that  moat  sacred  8eaL"^CoQtmuator  of  Mkckintosh. 

u2 
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Between  twelve  and  one  on  the  moming  of  the  2Svd  he  Toae, 
and  attended  only  by  hia  natural  son^  the  dnke  of  Berwick, 
Mr.  Biddulph^  and  De  Labadie^  the  husband  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  nurse^  left  the  house  by  a  back  stair  and  postern 
door.  At  partings  James  drew  a  ring  from  his  own  finger 
and  placed  it  on  that  of  his  loyal  host,  sir  Richard  Head,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  attention 
he  had  received  while  under  his  roof,  with  these  pathetic 
words :  ''  This  is  the  only  present  an  unfortunate  king  is  aUe 
to  bestow/'^  His  majesty  found  captain  Macdonald  in  the  gar- 
den, ready  to  guide  him  to  the  place  where  captain  Trevanion 
waited  with  a  boat.  These  two  faithful  officers  rowed  his 
majesty  and  his  companions  to  a  sorry  fishing-smack  that  lay 
a  little  below  Sheemess.  In  this  vessel  king  James  crossed 
the  wintry  waves,  and,  as  usual,  encountered  veiy  rough 
weather,  many  hardships,  and  some  danger.'  The  circum- 
stances under  which  James  left  England  have  been  illus- 
trated by  a  noble  young  author  of  our  own  times  in  a  pathetic 
poem,  iu  which  the  following  striking  lines  occur : — 

«  We  thought  of  undent  Lear,  with  the  tempest  overbetA, 
Discrowned,  hetrayed,  ahandoned,  but  nought  oonld  break  his  wi]^ 
Not  Mary,  his  falie  Began, — nor  Anne,  his  Goneril.'*  * 

The  tragedy  of  real  life  is  sometimes  strangely  mingled  with 
circumstances  of  a  comic  character^  which  appear  the  more 
ridiciilous,  perhaps,  firom  the  revulsion  of  feeling  they  are  apt 
to  produce  on  persons  labouring  under  the  excitement  of 
excessive  grief.  King  James,  in  the  midst  of  his  distress 
during  this  melancholy  voyage,  felt  his  mirth  irresistibly  re- 
cited, when  he  saw  the  brave  captain  Trevanion  attempting 
to  fry  some  bacon  for  his  refection  in  a  fiying-pan  that  had 
a  hole  it,  which  that  gallant  officer  was  compelled  to  stop  with 
a  pitched  rag ;  at  the  sight  of  this  expedient  the  king  gave 

^  The  ring,  which  is  a  fiur  emerald  set  round  with  diamonds^  has  been  oue> 
fully  preserved  by  the  fiiniily  of  sir  Richard  Head,  and  is  at  present  in  the  pca- 
isesaon  of  his  descendant  the  hon.  Mrs.  Herbert^  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the 
Qommunication  of  this  interesting  fact^  which  has  also  been  noticed  by  the  late 
sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  edition  of  CoUins's  Peerage^  nnder  the  artiole 
Carnarvon,  '  Joomal  of  James  IL's  Idlb. 

'  From  Historic  Fancies,  by  the  hon.  George  Sydney  Smythe,  jcj^  a  robaam 
replete  with  noble  and  chivalrie  sentiments. 
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i/nkj  to  immoderate  laughter,  -winch  was  renewed  when  the 
captain  proceeded  to  tie  a  cord  round  an  old  cracked  can,  to 
make  it  in  a  condition  to  hold  the  drink  they  had  prepared 
for  him.  A  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous  is  often  a  happy 
provision  of  nature  to  preserve  an  overcharged  heart  from 
breaking  under  the  pressure  of  mortal  sorrow.  It  was  well 
for  the  feUen  majesty  of  England  that  he  could  laugh  at 
things  which  were  melandioly  indications  of  his  calamitous 
reverse  of  fortune.  The  laughter,  however,  was  medicinal, 
for  he  ate  and  drank  heartily  of  the  coarse  fare  that  was  set 
before  him,  and  always  declared  that  he  never  enjoyed  a  meal 
more  in  his  life.  James  landed  at  the  small  village  of  Am- 
bteteuse,  near  Boulogne,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
December  the  25th,  being  Christmas-day,  o.s.^ 

Mary  Beatrice,  meantime,  whom  we  left  at  Montrieul,. 
reached  Abbeville  on  the  21st,  where  she  slept  and  passed 
the  Saturday,  which  was  kept  in  France  as  New-year's 
day,  N.s.  She  arrived  at  Poix  on  the  Sunday  at  two  o'clock : 
she  was  there  apprissed  that  Louis  XIY.  intended  to  assign 
One  of  the  most  stately  palaces  in  France,  the  ch&teau  of 
St.  Oermains,  for  her  residence.  When  her  majesty  ap- 
proached Beauvais,  the  bishop  and  all  the  principal  people  in 
the  town  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her.  ^'Ihe  same 
had  been  done,''  pursues  our  authority,  '^  in  all  other  places 
through  which  she  passed ;  but  this  bishop  offered  particular 
marks  of  respect  and  generous  attention  to  the  royal  fugi- 
tive, and  she  remained  at  Beauvais  till  Tuesday  the  26th, 
when  she  received  the  welcome  news  that  our  king  had  left 
London."* 

As  soon  as  Louis  XTV.  heard  of  the  landing  of  king 
James,  he  despatched  one  his  equerries^  M.  le  Grand,  to 
inform  the  anxious  queen  of  that  event,  and  to  present  his 
ocnnplimentary  greetings  to  her.  The  dauphiness  sent  the 
due  de  St.  Simon  with  friendly  messages  from  herself.   They 

^  Maiy  Beatrice  had  kept  that  ftgtiyal  ten  days  before,  according  to  new  style, 
whihi  at  Boulogne.  The  dates  used  by  the  historian  of  her  jonmey  to  St.  Qer- 
mains  bekmg  to  that  oompntation,  wUdi  had  been  adopted  in  France ;  bat  to 
wcadeautaacn,  they  are  in  this  memoir  made  eonfonnable  to  the  dates  used  by 
English  historians.  >  MS.  Narrative  of  the  Escape. 
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found  the  royal  traveller  at  Beaumont.  The  tiding^  of  lier 
husband's  safety  appeared  to  ccMisole  her  for  all  her  mi*, 
fortunes ;  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  exchdmed,  ''  Then 
I  am  happy  1''  and  jNraiaed  God  aloud,  in  the  fulness  of 
her  heart.*  Mindftd,  howev«r,  of  the  oer^nonial  observ. 
ances  that  were  expected  of  her,  «fae  composed  herself  suffi- 
dently  to  return  suitable  acknowledgments  tot  the  friendly 
attentions  and  courtesies  of  the  Fr^ich  sovereign,  the  dauphin, 
and  the  danphiness,  which  ahe  did  with  much  grace,  and 
expressed  herself  deeply  grateful  for  all  the  king  of  France 
had  done  for  her.  The  gentlemen  thexL  withdrew,  leav- 
ing her  to  the  free  indulgence  of  her  natural  emotioni^ 
while  she  wrote  to  the  king,  her  husband,  a  letter,  whidi  she 
despatched  by  Mr.  Leybum,  one  of  her  equerries,  who  had 
j<Mned  her  after  her  retreat  to  France.  "  When  we  returned/' 
says  monsieur  Dangeau,  who  was  one  of  the  deputation  from 
the  court  of  France,  '*  we  found  her  majesty  still  transported 
with  joy.''  The  sudden  transition  from  misery  to  happiness 
is  always  trying  to  a  sensitive  temperament.  Mary  Beataioe^ 
who  had  been  enaUed  to  subdue  the  violence  of  her  grief  by 
pious  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  had  borne  up  under 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense^ 
but  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was  too  much  for  her  oorporeal 
powers.  She  was  attacked  with  q[>aamodic  hysterics,  and  for 
two  hours  her  agonies  were  so  excruciating,  as  to  cause  great 
distress  and  some  alarm  to  her  foithful  little  retinue;  but 
after  a  time  the  spasms  abated,  and  she  became  composed.' 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth/  who  was  at  the  court  of 
France  with  her  son  the  duke  of  Richmond,  had  the  effirontery 
to  propose  coming  to  meet  the  exiled  queen  of  England,  but 
the  due  de  Lauxun  sent  word  to  her,  "  that  her  majesty  would 
see  no  one  till  she  arrived  at  St.  Germains."     Mary  Beatrice 

^  MB.  KamtiTe  of  the  Escape.  DaogeML 
'  NarnitiTe  of  the  Ewape. 
'  Hiis  impudent  woman  had  set  her  mind  on  obtdning  an  appointment  as 
lady  of  the  bedduunher  to  the  virtuoiia  consort  of  James  II.,  though  she  had 
given  her  graat  annoyance  when  duchess  of  York,  and  also  by  disseminatiBg  the 
base  slandors  touching  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Throogh  the  intoces- 
sion  of  the  duke  of  Bichmondshe  finally  carried  her  pointy  a  dreBmstance  deeply 
to  be  regretted* 
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made  Ati  exception  from  this  mie,  in  fimmr  of  ladies  whoise 
rank  and  Virtues  qualified  them  to  offer  her  marks  ci  sym-* 
pathy  and  attention.  When  the  dncbess  of  Nevers  came  to 
pay  her  a  visit  at  Beaumont^  she  received  her  most  affection- 
ately and  kissed  her.  In  ike  afternoon  of  December  28th^ 
Mary  Beatrice  drew  near  St.  Germains.  Loms  XIY.  came  in 
state  to  meet  and  welcome  her^  with  his  son  the  danphin,  his 
brother^  monsieur,  all  the  princes  of  the  bloody  and  the  officers 
of  his  hoQsehold :  his  cavalcade  Consisted  of  a  hundred  coaches 
and  six.  He  awaited  the  approach  of  his  fair  and  royal  guest 
at  Chatott,  a  picturesque  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
below  the  heights  of  St.  Qermains-en-Laye.^  As  soon  as  hei^ 
majesty's  cortige  drew  near,  Louis,  with  his  son  and  brother, 
descended  £rom  his  coach  and  advanced  to  greet  her,  suppose 
ing  that  she  had  been  in  the  first  carriage,  which  he  had  sent 
his  officers  to  stq[>.  Hat  vehicle,  however,  only  contained 
the  prince  of  Wales,  his  sub-governess  lady  Strickland,  and 
his  nurses.  They  tdl  alighted  out  of  reqiect  to  the  most 
Christian  king,  who  took  the  infimt  prince  in  his  arms,  kissed 
and  tenderly  embraced  him,  and  made  the  unconscious  babe 
a  gracious  speech,  promising  to  protect  and  cherish  him.' 
Louis  is  said  to  have  been  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
r6yal  infant,  on  whom  he  lavi^ed  more  caresses  than  he  had 
evor  been  known  to  bestow  on  any  child  of  his  own. 

The  queen  had  in  the  mean  time  alighted  firom  her  coadi^ 
snd  was  advancing  towards  his  majesty.  Louis  hastened  to 
meet  and  salute  her.  She  made  the  most  giTiceful  admow-> 
lodgments  for  his  sympathy  and  kindness,  both  for  herself  and 
in  the  name  of  the  king  her  husband.  Louis  replied,  ''  that  it 
was  a  melancholy  service  he  had  rendered  her  on  this  occa« 
sion,  but  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  be  more 
BseftQ  soon.^'  He  presented  the  dauphin  and  monsienr  to  hei^ 
in  due  form,  then  led  her  to  his  own  coach,  Where  he  placed 
her  at  his  right  hand.  The  dauphin  and  monsieur  sat  oppo** 
site  to  thdr  majesties.    **  The  queen,''  says  Dangeau,  ^  had 

^  Madame  de  S^vign^.     Dangeau. 
^  lUd.     JonniAl  of  James.    History  of  the  Escape  of  the  Queen  hi  the 
archives  cf  Franeeb 
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with  her  the  marchioness  of  Powis  and  the  signora  AnnaYit- 
toria  Montecuculi^  an  Italian^  whom  she  loves  very  much/'^ 
And  thus  in  regal  pomp  was  the  exiled  queen  of  England 
conducted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germaina-en- 
Laye,  which  was  henceforth  to  be  her  home.  Cheered  by  the 
courteous  and  deUcate  attention  with  which  she  was  treated  by 
the  sovereign  of  France^  and  anticipating  a  happy  reunion  with 
her  beloved  consort,  Mary  Beatrice  smiled  tlm)ugh  her  tears, 
and  chatted  alternately  with  the  king,  the  dauphin,  and  mon- 
ueur,  as  they  slowly  ascended  the  lofty  hill  on  which  the 
royal  ch&teau  of  St.  Germains  is  seated.  She  always  called 
Louis  *'  sire/'  though  the  late  queen,  his  wife,  and  the  daa- 
phiness  only  addressed  him  as  ^'  monsieur.''  When  they 
alighted  in  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  Louis,  after  placing 
every  thing  there  at  her  command,  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
the  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  were  those  of  the  children  of  France.  This  nursery 
suite  had  been  newly  fitted  up  for  the  prince  of  Wales.  Here 
the  king  took  leave  of  her  majesty :  she  offered  to  attend  him 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  he  would  by  no  means  permit  it.' 
.  Monsieur  and  madame  Montechevereul,  the  state  keepers 
of  the  palace,  were  there  to  do  the  honours  of  the  household  to 
the  royal  guest,  who  was  treated  and  served  in  all  respects  as 
a  queen.  Her  apartments  were  sumptuously  furnished ;  nothing 
had  been  omitted  that  could  be  of  use  or  comfort  to  her; 
the  most  exquisite  taste  and  munificence  had  been  displayed 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  dressing-room,  and  especially  her 
table.  Among  the  splendid  toilet  service  that  courted  her 
acceptance,  Mary  Beatrice  saw  a  pecuUarly  el^ant  casket,  of 
which  TouroUe,  the  king's  upholsterer,  presented  her  with  the 
key.  This  casket  contained  6000  Loms-d'ors;  a  dehcate  me- 
thod devised  by  the  generous  monarch  of  France  for  relieving 
her  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Mary  Beatrice,  however,  did 
not  discover  the  gold  till  the  next  morning,  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  significant  looks  and  gestures  with  which  Tourolle 
presented  the  key  of  this  important  casket,  her  heart  was  too 

^  Madame  de  S^gn&    Dangean. 
'  News-letter  from  Versailles,  Lingard's  Appendix.    Dangeaiu    S^vign^ 
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full  to  peimit  her  to  bestow  a  single  thought  upon  it  that 
night.  King  James  had  sent  his  son  Berwick  express,  to  earn 
her  fiiture  favour  by  bringing  the  intelligence  that  he  was  to 
sleep  at  Breteuil,  and  would  arrive  at  St.  Oermains  towards 
the  dose  of  the  following  day.'  Mary  Beatrice  wept  and 
laughed  alternately  with  hysterical  emotion  at  these  tidings. 
The  next  morning,  Louis  and  the  dauphin  sent  to  make 
formal  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the  royal  traveller  and  her 
son.  Overcome  by  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  her  chamber.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the  king 
of  France,  with  the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  the  due  de  Char- 
tres,  came  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit.  She  was  in  bed,  but 
admitted  these  distinguished  guests :  Louis  came  and  seated 
himself  on  her  bolster,  the  dauphin  stood  near  him,  without 
any  ceremony,  chatting  in  the  friendly  and  afiPectionate  manner 
which  their  near  relationship  to  the  king  her  husband  war- 
ranted. The  chamber  was  fuU  of  French  courtiers,  who  had 
followed  their  sovereign.' 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hoiur,  Louis  was  infoimed  that  the 
king  of  England  was  entering  the  ch&teau,  on  which  he  left 
the  queen,  and  hastened  to  greet  and  welcome  his  unfor- 
tunate cousin.  They  met  in  the  hall  of  guards;  James 
entered  at  one  door,  as  Louis  advanced  to  meet  him  by  the 
other.  James  approached  with  a  slow  and  fiedtering  step, 
and,  overpowered  with  his  grateftd  sense  of  the  generous  and 
friendly  manner  in  which  his  queen  and  son  had  been  received, 
bowed  so  low,  that  it  was  supposed  he  would  have  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  royal  kinsman  if  Louis  had  not  pre- 
vented it,  by  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  embracing  him 
most  cordially  three  or  four  times.  They  conversed  in  a  low 
voice  apart  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  Louis  pre- 
sented the  dauphin,  monsieur,  and  the  cardinal  de  Benzi  to  his 
majesty;  and  after  this  ceremonial,  conducted  him  to  the 
apartment  of  the  queen,  to  whom  he  playfully  presented  him 
with  these  words :  ''  Madame,  I  bring  you  a  gentleman  of 
your  acquaintance,  whom  you  will  be  very  glad  to  see.'' 

'  Dangeau.    S^vign^.    MS.  HemorialB. 
*  S^rign^.    Dangean,    News-letter  from  VenailleB,  in  Lingazd'f  Appendix. 
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Mary  Baitrice*  uttered  a  cry  of  jay,  Und  melted  into  tears ; 
and  James  astonished  the  French  courtiers,  by  damping  her  to 
his  boeom  with  passionate  demonstrations  of  affection  befoie 
eveiy  body.  ''The  king  of  Enghmd/'  says  one  of  the  eye- 
witnesses of  this  touching  scene, ''  closely  embraced  the  queen 
his  qK>u8e  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  world/''  FoigettiDg 
every  restraint  in  the  transport  of  beholding  that  fiur  and 
fidthful  partner  of  his  life  once  more,  after  all  thdr  perils  and 
sufferings,  James  remained  long  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  his 
weeping  queen.  Sjnd  and  synqiathizing  as  Louis  XIY.  was 
to  the  royal  exiles,  there  was  a  want  of  consideration  in  allow*, 
ing  any  eye  to  look  upon  the  raptures  of  sudi  a  meeting.  Ab 
soon  as  the  first  gush  of  feeling  had  a  little  subsided^  Loios 
led  James  to  the  apartments  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
showed  him  that  his  other  treasure  was  safe,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  splendour  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  He 
then  reconducted  his  guest  to  the  rueUe  of  the  queen's  bed, 
and  there  took  his  leave.'  James  offered  to  attoid  his  migestj 
of  France  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  Louis  would  not 
permit  it  ''I  do  not  think/'  said  Louis,  ''that  either  of  us 
know  the  proper  ceremonial  to  be  observed  on  these  occa- 
sions, because  they  are  so  rare,  and  tharfore  I  beheve  we 
should  do  well  in  waiving  ceremony  altogether."  It  was 
noticed,  however,  that  Louis,  with  his  usual  scrupulous  atten* 
tion  to  courtesy,  always  gave  James  the  right  hand.  On 
taking  his  final  leave  he  added,  "  It  is  to-day  like  a  visit  to 
me.  You  will  come  and  see  me  to-morrow  at  Versaillas, 
where  I  shall  do  the  honours ;  and  after  to*morrow  I  A$U 
come  again  to  visit  you,  and  as  this  will  be  your  home,  yna 
shall  treat  me  as  you  like."  Louis  added  to  these  delicate 
marks  of  friendship  the  welcome  present  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  whidi  he  sent  to  his  unfortunate  kinsman  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  the  way  least  calculated  to  wound  his  pride.  The 
next  day  the  queen  sent  lord  Powis  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  the  dauphiness,  but  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  her.* 
The  ch&teau  of  St.  Germains,  which  was  assigned  by  Louis 

^  Letter  from  Vennilles,  in  Lingaid's  Appendiz.    llangcaiL 
'Ibid.    BMgni.  »IUd. 
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XIV.  for  the  lendenoe  of  the  exiled  king  and  qneen  of  Eng- 
land, was  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  and  healthy  of  all  the 
palaces  of  France.  James  was  already  familiar  with  the 
place,  having  passed  some  years  tkeare  in  his  boyhood  and 
eaily  yoath,  when  a  fugitive  in  France,  with  the  queen  hia 
motbor,  and  the  other  members  of  his  fiunily.  The  lemem- 
branoe  of  his  father's  death,  the  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  that 
had  clouded  the  morning  o£  his  days,  must  have  been  pain« 
folly  renewed  by  returning  to  those  scenes,  after  an  interval  of 
eight-and-twentjr  years,  as  a  fiigitive  once  more,  and  the  only 
survivor  of  those  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his  first 
adversity.  Mother,  brothers,  sisters,  all  were  dead  ,•  nearer  and 
dearer  ties  of  kindred, — his  own  daughters,  dioee  who  owed  to 
him  not  only  their  being,  but  the  high  phce  they  held  in  the 
world,  the  legitimacy  which,  in  consequence  of  his  honourable 
treatment  of  their  mother,  invested  them  with  the  power  of 
injuring  him,  had  proved  fidse.  The  son  of  his  beloved  sister 
the  princess  of  Orange,  his  own  son-in-law,  had  driven  him 
finom  his  throne^  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  involved  in 
his  fall ;  yet  James  bore  these  calamities  with  a  degree  of 
philosophy  whidi  not  only  astonished  but  ofiended  the  French 
nobility,  who,  excitable  themselves,  expected  to  see  the  fallal 
king  display  the  same  emotions  as  the  hero  of  a  tragedy 
exhibits  on  the  stage.  They  called  his  calm  endurance  cold- 
ness and  insensibility,  because  they  could  not  understand  the 
proud  reserve  of  the  English  character,  nor  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  that  deq>  sorrow  which  shrinks  from  observation. 
It  was  the  wish  of  James  and  his  queen  to  live  as  private 
perB(»is  at  St.  Oermains,  in  that  retirement  which  is  always 
desired  by  the  afflicted,  but  it  was  not  permitted.^ 

The  sensitive  mind  of  Mary  Beatrice  received  no  pleasure 
from  the  splendour  with  which  the  munificence  of  Lou'!s 
XIV.  had  surrounded  her;  she  felt  the  state  of  dependence 
to  which  herself  and  her  unfortunate  lord  were  reduced  as  a 
degradation,  and  every  little  incident  that  served  te  remind 
her  of  it  gave  her  pain.  Her  bedchamber  was  hung  with 
a  superb  set  of  tapestry  from  the  designs  of  Le  Brun,  and 
>  Letters  of  Madame  de  S^irigu^  vol.  vL 
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the  upholsterer  had^  with  artistical  regard  to  pictorial  effect, 
chosen  the  alcove  as  the  fittest  place  for  the  piece  repre- 
senting the  tent  of  Dorins.  The  £edlen  queen  of  England 
could  not  repose  herself  on  her  bed^  without  having  the 
pathetic  scene  of  the  £unily  of  that  unfortunate  king  throw- 
ing themselves  at  the  feet  of  Alexander  always  before  her 
eyes.  She  felt  the  analogy  between  her  situation  and  theirs 
so  keenly,  that  one  day  she  exclaimed  in  the  anguish  of 
her  heart,  ''Am  I  not  sensible  enough  of  our  calamities, 
without  being  constantly  reminded  of  them  by  that  picture  V*^ 
One  of  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  repeated  this  obser- 
vation to  the  French  officers  of  the  household,  and  they 
instantiy  removed  the  tableau  of  the  royal  suppliants,  and 
replaced  it  with  another  piece  representing  a  triumph.  The 
queen  reproved  her  faithful  attendant  for  mentioning  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  feeling  that  appeared  like  a  reproach  to  her 
generous  benefistctor,  as  if  she  imagined  him  capable  of  insult- 
ing her  in  her  adversity.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  sus- 
pect some  little  ostentation  on  the  part  of  his  officers  in  the 
Choice  of  the  tapestry. 

The  court  of  St.  Oermains  was  arranged  by  Louis  on  the 
model  of  his  own ;  the  exiled  king  and  queen  found  all  proper 
officers  of  state,  gentlemen  ushers,  and  guards  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  French  state  officers  and  attendants  were  quickly 
superseded  by  the  noble  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  emigrants 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen.  The 
fidelity  of  the  queen's  household  was  remarkable.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  that  almost  all  her  attendants  applied  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  for  passports  to  follow  her  into  France. 
William  granted  the  passes,  but  outlawed  all  who  used  them, 
and  confiscated  their  property.  An  el^ant  poet  of  the  pre- 
sent times  alludes  to  the  sacrifices  incurred  by  one  of  the 
attadied  adherents  of  James's  cause  in  these  pretty  lines  :— 

"  Yet  who  fi)r  Fbwis  would  not  moam. 
That  he  no  more  most  know 
Hu  fair  red  castle  on  the  hill. 
And  the  pleasant  lands  helow  ?"* 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
'  Historio  Fandfift,  hy  the  hon.  Geoige  Sydm^  Smythe. 
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Whole  families  preferred  going  into  exile  together^  rather 
than  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.^  This 
generous  spirit  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  aristocracy.  Instances  of  fidelity^  equally  noble^  are 
recorded  of  members  of  the  church  of  England^  and  even  of 
menial  servants  in  the  royal  household.  The  queen's  old 
coachman^  who  bad  formerly  served  Oliver  Cromwell  in  that 
ca;:acity^  followed  his  royal  mistress  to  St.  Oermains^  was 
reinstated  in  his  office,  and  continued  to  drive  her  state  coach 
till  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  Those  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber who  were  compelled  to  remain  in  England  with  their 
husbands  and  fieunihes^  like  lady  Isabella  Wentworth  and 
Mrs.  Dawson,  rendered  their  royal  mistress  the  most  im- 
portant service  of  all,  by  continuing  to  bear  true  witness  of 
her,  when  it  became  the  fashion  to  calumniate  and  revile  her. 
They  courageously  confuted  her  slanderers  on  more  occasions 
than  one.  Even  the  daughter  of  the  £Edse  Sunderland,  the 
young  countess  of  Arran,  bore  constant  testimony  to  the  le^'* 
timacy  of  the  httle  prince  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  exiled 
queen,  during  the  brief  period  she  survived  the  Revolution. 

Louis  XIY.  allowed  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  50,000 
francs  per  month  for  the  support  of  their  household.  They 
objected  at  first  to  the  largeness  of  the  sum ;  but  found  it,  in 
the  end,  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  extend  adequate  relief 
to  the  necessities  of  their  impoverished  followers.  At  the  first 
ooort  held  by  the  exiled  king  and  queen  at  St.  Gtermains, 
James  looked  old,  and  worn  with  &tigue  and  suffering.  Of 
Mary  Beatrice  it  was  said  by  madame  de  S^vign^  ''The 
queen  of  England's  eyes  are  always  tearful,  but  they  are 
Uurge^  and  very  dark  and  beautifiiL  Her  complexion  is  clear, 
but  somewhat  pale.  Her  mouth  is  too  large  for  perfect 
beauty,  but  her  Ups  are  pouting,  and  her  teeth  lovely.  Her 
Aafe  is  fine,  and  she  has  much  mind.     Every  thing  she  says 

*  The  old  oavalier  knigbt-banneret,  rir  Thomas  Strickland,  of  Sizei^h,  whose 
hdjf  the  soh^vemees  of  the  little  prince,  had  aeeompanied  her  royal  chaiige 
to  France,  followed  her  with  their  fbur  hoys,  having  fint  made  over  hu  West- 
moreland estates  to  two  of  his  servants,  Thomas  Shepherd,  the  steward,  and 
ibiberi  Carne,  for  the  nominal  smn  of  600^.  The  property  was  thus  preserved, 
to  his  eldest  son  by  the  integrity  of  these  two  honest  men,  who  might  easily 
have  kept  the  estates  from  proscribed  Jacobites. 
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is  marked  witk  exoelleat  good  senae.''     It  was  tbe  desire  of 
Louis  XIV.  thai:  the  dajiphineas^  and  the  other  prinoesaes  and 
ladies  of  the  court  of  Fraace,  should  pay  a  ceremonial  irisit 
of  welcome  to  the  queen  of  England  the  next  day^  but  this 
was  an  object  that  required  more  than  his  power  to  aeoom* 
plish.     The  danphiness^  fearing  that  a  fauieuil  would  not  be 
accorded  to  her  in  the  presence  of  her  Britannic  mi^esty, 
£eigned  wckness  as  an.  exeuse  for  not  performing  the  courtesy 
prescribed  by  her  august  father-in-law  to  his  royal  guests.  She 
kept  her  bed  obstinately  for  sereral  days*     Madame^  the  wi& 
of  the  king's  hrothcv^  said  "  she  had  a  right  to  a  &utenil  on 
her  left  hand^.  and  that  she  would  not  go  unless  that  were 
allowed/'  neither  would  the  duchesses^  without  being  per- 
mitted to  hate  their  tabourets,  the  same  as  in  their  own 
ooort     Monsieur  was  very  sulky,  withal,  becattse  the  queen 
had  not  kissed  him.     Mary  Beatrice,  though  natuiaUy  loftj, 
behaved  with  much  good  sense  on  this  occasion :  she  referred 
the  matter  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  FraBe& 
**  Tell  me,''  said  she  to  Louis,  '*  how  you  wish  it  to  be.     I 
will  salute  whomsoever  you  think  proper,  but  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  En^and  for  me  to  kiss  any  man."     The  king  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  arranged  according  to  the  etiquette  <tf 
iVance.     Madame  de  S^vigne,  a  few  days  after,  records  the 
in^Kurtant  fisict,  that  "  the  queen  of  England  had  kissed  mon- 
sieur, and  that  he  was,  in  consideration  of  having  received  that 
honour,  contented  to  dispense  with  a  fauteml  in  the  presence 
of  king  James,  and  would  make  no  further  eomplainta  to 
the  king  Us  brother."^ 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  though  deprived  of  the  powei 
and  consequence  of  crowned  heads,  found  themselves  mors 
than  ever  fettered  with  those  rigid  etiquettes,  which  are  cer- 
tainly not  among  the  least  of  the  pains  and  paialtieB  of 
royalty.  The  princesses  and  female  nobility  of  France  were 
scarcely  sane  on  the  point  of  precedency,  and  the  importance 
that  was  placed  by  those  full-grown  children  on  the  privil^e 
of  being  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  a  tabouret  was  ludii' 
crous.     It  was  an  age  of  toys  and  trifles^  but  the  irrkatiaft 
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and  excitemeat  caused  hy  firirolous  eontentioas  was  to  the 
loll  as  gtest,  as  if  the  energies  of  the  parties  concerned  had 
been  employed  for  objects  worthy  of  the  attention  of  rational 
beings.  The  courts  of  the  Stuart  soverdigns^  both  in  Scot* 
land  and  England,  had  been  conducted  on  more  sensible 
paindples ;  but  at  St.  Gtermains^  Jame^  wd  his  queen  were 
eompeBed  to  observe  the  same  formid  ceremonials  and  eti- 
quettes as  those  obserred  in  the  court  of  France,,  or  they 
would  have  been  treated  as  if  they  had  fedten^  not  only  from 
regal  powep>  but  royal  rank.  It  waa  settled  that  the  dauphin 
should  only  sit  on  a  pliafU,  or  folding-chair,,  in  the  presence 
ef  king  James ;  but  when  in  company  with  the  queen  alone  he 
diould  be  entitled  to  a  fauteuil.^  The  arrangement  of  this 
knotty  point  did  not  free  the  royat  exiles  from  perplexing 
attacks  on  thdr  patience  in  their  new  posRtion^  The  princes 
of  the  blood  had  their  [setensions  also,  and  it  was  a  much 
easier  matt^  to  satisfy  them  than  their  ladi^..  The  piin* 
cesses  of  the  blood  were  three  or  four  days  before  they  would 
attend  the  court  of  the  queen  of  Sngjland,  and  when  they 
went  there  the  duchesses  would  not  follow  them.  They 
insisted  on  being  treated,  not  only  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  court  of  France,  where  they  had  the  privileges  of  sitting 
in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  but  according  to  that  of 
England  aiao,  wheoe  tiie  monarch  kisses  ladies  of  their  rank 
on  their  presentation.  In  a  word,  the  duchesses  of  France 
demanded  to  be  kissed  by  king  James,  and  to  sit  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  queen.  Notwithstancling  the  pleasing  impression 
made  by  the  grace&d  and  conciliatory  manners  of  Mary 
Beatnce,  and  the  general  interest  excited  by  her  beauty  and 
her  misfortunes,  a  party,  founded  on  jealousy,  was  excited 
against  her  amcmg  the  French  ladies  by  the  pnncesses. 

Kittg  James  returned  the  visit  of  the.  Freneli  sovereign  in 
date  December  29th,  and  was  recdved  by  that  monarch  with 
aH  the  honours  due  to  royalty.  Louis  presented  him  in  form 
to  the  dauphiness.  She  stood  at  the  door  of  her  chamber, 
with  her  lacUes,  to  receive  him,  and  they  conversed  for  a  fow 
mmntos.     James,  then  called  on  the  dauphin,  and  talked  like 

'  Memoin  and  AaaoMtM  ol  I#0W»  XIV.  and  Louis  XY. 
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a  conncdsseur  of  the  fine  pictures^  cabinets,  china,  and  oAer 
articles  of  vertu,  with  which  his  apartments  were  decorated. 
His  majesty  afterwards  visited  his   brother-in-law  monsieiuv 
madame,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood.     The  next  daj,  the 
dauphin  came  to  St.  Germains,  and  made  formal  state  calls 
on  James^  his  queen,  and  the  infant  prince  of  Wales.     Maiy 
Beatrice  ordered  that  he  should  have  a  fauteuil  in  her  pre- 
sence, but  a  lower  one  than  that  in  which  she  sat.    The  daa- 
phiness  pleaded  illness  as  an  excuse  for  not  accompanying 
him.    Mary  Beatrice  accepted  the  apology^  and  wisely  deter- 
mined to  waive  ceremony  by  paying  the  first  visit.^    She  told 
the  dauphin,  that  "  she  only  delayed  going  to  Versailles^  to 
pay  her  compliments  to  the  king  and  the  dauphiness,  till  she 
could  procure  a  dress  suitable  for  the  occasion.^'     In  making 
her  toilette  for  the  court  of  Versailles,  she  knew  that  she 
must  pay  due  attention  to  the  prevailing  modes.     On  this 
occasion  she  was  happily  so  successful,  that  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  please  the  most  fastidious  of  the  French  ladies. 
**  When  the  queen  of  England  went  to  visit  the  dauphiness,'' 
says  madame  de  S^vigne,  with  enthusiasm^  "  she  was  dressed 
to  perfection.    She  wore  a  robe  of  black  velvet  over  an 
elegant  petticoat;  her  hair  was   beautifully  arranged;  her 
figure  resembles  that  of  the  princess  de  Conti,  and  is  veiy 
majestic.''    The  king  of  France  came  himself  to  hand  her 
from  her  coach ;  he  led  her  into  his  presence-chamber^  and 
placed  her  in  a  chair  of  state,  higher  than  his  own.     After 
conversing  with  her  about  half  an  hour,  Louis  conducted  her 
to  the  apartment  of  the  dauphiness,  who  came  to  the  door  to 
receive  her.    The  queen  expressed  some  surprise.  '^  I  thought, 
madame,''  said  she,  '^I  should  have  found  you  in   bed." 
''  Madame/'    rephed  the   dauphiness,  ''  I  was  resolved  to 
rise,  that  I  might  properly  receive  the  honour  done  me  by 
your  majesty."    Louis  XIV.  withdrew,  because  the  mighty 
laws  of  court  etiquette  forbade  his  daughter-in-law  to  sit  in 
•an  arm-chair  in  his  presence.    When  he  had  departed,  the 
important  ceremony  of  taking  seats  was  successfully  achieved. 
The  exiled  queen  was  inducted  into  the  place  of  honour,  the 
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dauphiness  seated  herself  in  a  &uteuil  on  her  right  hand, 
madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  on  her  left^  and  the  three 
little  sons  of  the  dauphiness  were  perched  in  three  arm- 
chairs ;  the  princesses  and  duchesses  made  their  appearance, 
and  occupied  their  tabourets  round  the  room.  In  short,  the 
pretended  invalid  held  a  crowded  court  in  her  bedchamber  on 
this  occasion,  and  was  much  elated  at  having  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  queen  of  England  to  pay  her  the  first  visit. 
His  majesty  of  France  being  privately  informed  when  Mary 
Beatrice  rose  to  take  her  leave,  came,  with  his  wonted  cour- 
tesy, to  lead  her  down  stairs  and  place  her  in  her  coach. 
When  Louis  returned  to  the  apartment  of  the  dauphiness,  he 
was  eloquent  in  his  commendations  of  their  royal  guest,  and, 
evidently  with  a  view  of  suggesting  to  his  German  daughter- 
in-law  IJiat  she  would  do  well  to  imitate  so  perfect  a  model  of 
r^al  grace  and  dignity,  he  emphatically  added,  ''  See  what  a 
queen  ought  to  be !"  He  praised  her  charming  manners  and 
her  ready  wit^  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  her  fortitude 
in  adversity,  and  her  passionate  love  for  her  husband.^  From 
that  hour  it  became  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  France  to  cite 
the  exiled  queen  of  England  as  the  perfection  of  grace,  ele- 
gance, beauty,  and  female  virtue.  The  grand  monarque  had 
said  it,  and  from  his  decision  thare  could  be  no  appeal.  The 
French  duchesses,  who  to  please  the  dauphiness  had  protested 
that,  if  the  receptions  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  were  to 
be  modelled  after  the  customs  of  that  of  Versailles,  nothing 
should  induce  them  to  kiss  the  hem  of  the  queen  of  England's 
robe,  were  now  ready  to  kiss  her  feet.* 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  Mary  Beatrice  was 
favoured  with  a  solemn  state- visit  from  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
her  daughters,  the  duchess  of  Guise,  and  all  the  princesses  of 
the  blood.  She  kissed  them  all,  gave  B,fatUeuil  to  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  and  less  honourable  chairs,  called  plianis,  to  the 
princesses.  As  far  as  regarded  their  own  claims,  the  demi- 
royalty  of  France  were  satisfied ;  but  they  took  the  liberty  of 
requesting  the  queen  to  explain  why  she  permitted  the  signora 
Anna  Montecucuh  to  occupy  a  tabouret  in  her  presence,  as 
1  S^vign^.  <  Ibid. 
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she  had  not  the  rank  of  a  duchess.  Her  majesty  condescended 
to  explain^  that  she  allowed  her  that  privilege  as  the  lady  in 
waiting.^  These  ladies^  who  were  so  rigid  in  their  notions  cf 
the  importance  attached  to  chairs  and  stools^  made  no  exception 
against  the  appearance  of  the  infSunous  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
who  also  occupied  a  tabouret  in  that  exclusive  circle,  having, 
with  the  persevering  efironteiy  of  her  class  and  character,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  in  the  household  of  James's  consort  at  St. 
Gtermains.  James  was  compelled  to  bestow  several  shadowy 
titles  on  his  followers,  to  enable  their  ladies  to  hold  appoint- 
ments in  his  queen's  bedchamber,  and  to  sit  in  presence  of 
the  French  court.  He  made  lord  Powis  a  duke,  to  entitle  his 
lady  to  a  tabouret.  "  There  are  four  of  the  queen  of  England's 
ladies,''  says  Dangeau,  '^  whom  she  will  have  seated^  when 
there  are  either  princesses  or  duchesses  of  France  present. 
These  are  lady  Powis,  as  an  English  duchess ;  madame  Mon- 
tecuculi,  whom  she  has  made  countess  of  Ahnonde,  as  a  lady 
of  honour;  and  the  ladies  Sussex  and  Waldegrave,  as  the 
daughters  of  king  James ;"  the  first  named  was,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  II. 

After  the  dauphiness  had  returned  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen,  her  majesty  came  again  to  Versailles  to  call 
on  her ;  she  arrived  precisely  at  four  o'clock,  the  orthodox 
hour.  The  king  received  her  this  time  in  the  hall  of  guards, 
led  her  into  the  state  presence-chamber,  and  gave  her  the 
place  of  honour.  They  conversed  a  long  time  together,  and 
then  he  led  her  by  the  hand,  through  the  gallery,  to  the 
door  of  the  apartments  of  the  dauphiness,  who  received  her 
there,  and  conducted  her  into  her  chamber.  They  were 
getting  pretty  well  acquainted  now,  and  their  conversa- 
tion was  easy  and  lively.  When  her  majesty  retired,  the 
dauphiness  attended  her  as  £Bff  as  the  guard-room,  where 
they  parted,  mutually  satisfied  with  each  other.  Then  the 
queen  paid  her  ceremonial  visit  to  the  dauphin,  who  came  to 
recdve  her  in  his  guard-room,  and  conducted  her  to  lus  pre- 
sence-chamber, where  they  were  both  seated  for  some  time  in 
one  fauteuil, — probably  one  of  those  double  chairs  of  state, 

*  Dongeaiu 
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suck  as  that  which  is  shown  in  queen  Marjr's  chamber  at 
Holyrood-palaoe.  The  qaeen  was  charmed  with  monseig- 
near's  cabinets^  and  good-naturedly  spoke  much  in  praise  of 
the  danphineas,  for  whom^  however^  this  prince  cherished  very 
little  tenderness.  When  the  queen  left  the  apartments  of 
the  dauphin^  he  re-oonducted  her  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
receiTed  her,  and  she  proceeded  to  visit  monsieur,  and  then 
madame. 

On  the  15thy  the  king  of  France,  with  the  dauphin,  visited 
the  king  of  England  at  St.  Germains.  James  received  them 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  guards ;  and  after  they  had  talked 
some  time,  they  went  together  to  the  queen^s  apartment, 
where  three  fauteuils  were  placed,  but  the  king  of  England 
would  not  sit  to  leave  the  dauphin  standing,  who  could  not 
occupy  the  third  &uteuil  in  his  presence.  After  standing 
for  some  time  by  the  chimney-piece  chatting  with  that  prince, 
James,  turning  to  the  king  of  France,  said,  ''  We  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  ceremonies  after  this  visit.''  The 
£rank  proposition  of  the  sailor-king  did  not  suit  the  for- 
mality of  the  court  of  France,  which  two  successive  Spanish 
queens  had  rendered  almost  as  solemnly  absurd  on  the 
subject  of  ceremonials,  as  that  of  the  Escurial.  James  II. 
and  Mary  Beatrice  found,  that  if  they  expected  to  be  treated 
according  to  their  own  rank,  they  must  condescend  to  the 
follies  of  persons  of  narrow  intellect  and  strong  prejudices, 
and  conform  to  regulations  which  they,  as  aliens  and  suppli- 
ants, could  not  presume  to  censure.  Policy  and  the  exigency 
of  circumstances  taught  the  fallen  queen  of  England  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  a  lady  of  comparatively  humble  birth, 
but  whose  master-mind  rendered  her  of  tenfold  more  import- 
ance than  all  the  French  princesses  put  together,  with  the 
haughty  dauphiness  at  their  head.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  that  this  was  madame  de  Maintenon,  the  bosom- 
counsellor  of  Louis  XIV.,  she  who  wore  the  fleur-de-lis  and 
ermined  mantle,  which  none  but  the  wife  of  a  king  of  France 
may  venture  to  assume,  though  public  opinion  forbad  the 
widow  Scarron  to  bear  the  title  of  queen.  The  first  time 
madame  de  Maintenon  came  to  St.  Grermains,  Mary  Beatrice^ 
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having  made  her  wait  a  few  minutes,  gracefhlly  apol<^iied  far 
it,  by  expressing  her  regret  that  she  had  lost  so  much  of  her 
conversation.  The  oompUment  was  well  judged,  and  her 
majesty  had  the  good  fortune  of  making  a  &vourable  impres- 
sion on  her,  whose  influence  governed  the  latter  years  of  the 
ffrand  numarque,  " Every  one"  says  madame  de  S^vign^  " is 
pleased  with  this  queen,  she  has  so  much  wit.  She  said  to  our 
king,  on  seeing  him  caressing  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
very  beautiful, '  I  had  envied  the  happiness  of  my  son  in  being 
unconscious  of  his  nuafortunes ;  but  now  I  regret  the  un- 
consciousness which  prevents  him  from  being  sensible  of  your 
majesty's  goodness  to  him/  Every  thing  she  says  is  ftdl  of 
good  sense,  but  it  is  not  so  with  her  husband ;  he  is  brav^ 
but  his  capacity  is  ordinary,  and  he  recounts  all  that  has 
passed  in  England  without  emotion.  He  is  a  good  man, 
nevertheless.^' 

The  anguish  that  oppressed  the  heart  of  the  exiled  queen 
while  successfully  labouring  to  establish  a  hard-earned  pc^- 
larity  in  the  Freoich  court,  is  unaffectedly  avowed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  addressed  by  her,  evidently  at  this  period,  to  her 
fEdthfiil  friend  the  countess  of  Lichfield  :^ — 

"St.  GenoAin,  Jan.  21. 
"  Ton  cannot  imagine,  dear  lady  Lichfield,  how  pleased  I  was  to  reoeiTB  two 
letters  from  yoxju  so  Ml  of  tindneiw  as  they  were.  I  hope  yoa  do  not  think 
I  am  BO  nnreaaonaUe  as  to  expect  yoa  should  leave  your  hnshand  and  diDdren  to 
oome  to  me.  I  am  in  too  miiserable  a  condition  to  wish  that  my  friends  shodd 
follow  it,  if  they  can  be  in  their  own  oomitiy.  I  ¥ras  overjoyed  to  hear  by  ereiy 
body,  as  well  as  by  the  king,  that  yoor  lord  had  behaved  himself  so  ireD.  I 
don't  doubt  but  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  I  am  sore  you  will  enoonrage  him 
to  it  The  king  is  entirely  satisfied  with  him,  and  does  not  dislike  what  he  did, 
for  he  had  the  example  and  advice  of  honest  men,  which  he  may  well  ftUow. 
The  letter  sent  by  yoor  liater  was  of  no  great  cooseqaenoe^  bat  by  the  eoorier 
yoa  had  reason  to  think  it  was.  I  thank  God  I  am  veiy  well  in  my  health,  and 
have  the  satisfiiction  to  see  my  poor  child  grow  visibly  every  day,  and  the  king 
look  better  than  he  has  donp  this  great  whUe.  I  want  no  less,  to  enable  ma  to 
support  my  other  misfortunes,  whidi  are  so  extraordinary  that  they  moive  every 
one's  pity  in  this  country,  so  that  they  cry  and  pray  for  us  perpetually.  I  hope 
God  will  hear  their  prayers,  and  make  as  happy  agun,  bat  no  change  of  cod£- 
tion  shall  ever  lessen  the  real  kindness  I  have  for  you.  «  jf.  B." 


^  Through  the  kindness  of  the  hon.  lady  Bedingfeld,  the  nnmediate  ( 
of  the  earl  and  ooouteas  of  Lichfield,  I  eojay  the  privilege  of  piesenting  this 
most  interesting  royal  letter,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  public,  having  been  per- 
mitted by  that  accomplished  and  amiable  lady  to  copy  the  original,  which  is  in 
beri 
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This  Iddet  is  nmtten  on  plain  note  paper^  and  is  enclosed  in 
ft  torn  and  hastily  folded  envelope^  superscribed — ''For  the 
cofimtess  of  Lichfield/'  It  is  sealed  with  the  famous  diamond 
seal  always  used  by  the  consort  of  James  II.  in  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  adherents  of  the  Jacobite  cause.  The 
impression  is  her  royal  cypher,  M.R.,  interlaced  with  that  of 
her  royal  husband,  J.B.,  the  J  forming  the  first  limb  of  the 
ornamented  M.  This  conjugal  device  is  surmounted  with 
the  crown«matrimonial  of  England. 


VAC-BmilS. 

The  manner  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  infant  son 
in  this  letter,  contains,  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  complicated  falsehoods  with  which  the  injustice  of 
a  party  had  laboiu*ed  to  impugn  his  birth.  When  the  fidlen 
queen  thanks  God,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes, "  that  she 
has  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  her  poor  child  grow  visibly  every 
day,''  eveiy  one  recognises  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  genuine 
feelings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

The  purple  velvet  and  ermine  in  which  Mary  Beatrice 
dressed  her  boy,  not  being  the  orthodox  costume  for  babies 
of  his  rank  in  France,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies 
of  that  court,  as  we  find  from  a  remark  made  by  madame 
de  S£vign^,  in  a  letter  dated  January  Slst,  1689.  "  Madame 
de  Chaulnes  has  seen  the  queen  of  England,  with  whom  she 
is  much  pleased.  The  little  prince  was  dressed  like  a  merry- 
andrew,^  but  beautiful  and  joyous,  leaping  and  dancing  when 
they  held  him  up."  He  was  then  between  seven  and  eight 
months  old,  a  most  attractive  age ;  and  the  bracing,  salubrious 
air  of  St.  Grermains  had  evidently  been  of  much  service  to 
the  royal  infant,  whose  health  was  so  delicate  in  England. 

When  the  exiled  king  and  queen  witnessed  the  representa- 
tion of  Racine's  popular  tragedy  of  Esther,  at  St.  Cyr,*  Mary 

^  "  Godinot "  is  the  word  used  by  madame  de  S^yign^. 
'  S^vign^.     Dangean. 
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Beatrice  was  seated  between  the  two  kings,  having  Loois  on 
Iier  left  hand  and  her  husband  on  her  right.  Louis  innted 
them  to  visit  him  at  the  Trianon  the  following  day.  He  re- 
ceived his  royal  guests  under  the  portico,  and  went  all  over 
the  palace  with  them,  chatting  veiy  pleasantly  with  them 
both.  While  the  two  kings  were  engaged  in  a  long  private 
conference,  Mary  Beatrice  played  at  cards,  with  monsieur  for 
her  partner,  against  the  duchesses  of  Epemon  and  Ventadour. 
In  the  evening  they  all  went  to  see  the  ballet,  where  her 
majesty  was  seated,  as  before,  between  her  husband  and 
Louis  XIV.  She  was  attended  by  the  countess  of  Sussex, 
lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,^  and  madame  de  Montecuculi,  her  ladies 
in  waiting. 

The  formal  pleasures  of  the  French  court  had  no  power  to 
cheer  hearts  that  were  full  of  anxious  thoughts  of  England. 
James  had  addressed  a  manifesto,  on  the  4th  of  January,  to 
his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  his  subjects  in  general, 
claiming  their  allegiance,  and  stating  the  causes  that  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  from  the  personal  restraint  under 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  Dutch  troops ;  he  expressed 
his  desire  to  return  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  a  free  par- 
hament  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances.  Instead  of  a  free 
parliament,  ninety-five  peers,  taking  the  legislative  power  into 
their  own  hands,  empowered  the  prince  of  Orange  to  assemble 
a  convention,  compoBcd  of  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
parliament  in  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  fifty  common-councilmen  of  the  city  of  London,  to  settle 
the  government.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  refused  to 
assist  in  the  deliberations  of  an  illegally  constituted  assembly, 
supported  by  a  foreign  army:  the  greater  number  of  the  bishops 
adhered  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  James.  A  majority  of 
two  voices  only,  in  the  house  of  peers,  confirmed  the  vote  of 
the  convention  that  the  throne  was  vacant  in  consequence  of 
James's  flight  to  France.  On  the  6th  of  February  it  was 
decided,  by  a  majority  of  twenty,  that  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange  should  be  proclaimed  king  and  queen.' 

^  This  lady  was  the  sister  of  la  helU  Stuart ;  she  was  married  to  Mr.  BvSkdsjg 
the  brother  of  lord  Bulkeley, — a  title  now  extinct 

*  Journals  of  the  Lords.    Bnmet.    Mackintodi. 
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The  smallness  of  the  majority  by  which  this  measure  was 
carried,  proves  how  closely  the  parties  were  balanced.  Eight 
prelates,  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head^ 
including  five  of  the  seven  who  had,  in  commemoration  of 
their  resistance  to  James  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower, 
been  called  the  seven  pillars  of  the  church,  preferred  the  loss 
of  their  bishoprics  to  transferrii^  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
sovereigns :  their  example  was  followed  by  a  third  of  the  dei^. 
A  movement  and  a  change  took  place  on  that  occasion  in 
the  church  throughout  England,  in  which  the  non-juring 
ministers  occupied  a  position  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  the 
firee  church  in  Scotland  in  the  present  day.  They  forsook  all, 
rather  than  violate  their  principles,  and  were  reduced,  with 
their  fimiilies,  to  the  greatest  state  of  destitution.^  In 
some  instances  whole  oongr^ations  adhered  to  the  de- 
prived minister;  party  ran  high  in  parishes,  and  even  in 
families,  on  the  subject  of  these  divisions,  and  good  Chris- 
tians beheld  with  pain  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  church 
of  England.  King  James  was,  meantime,  reminded  by  his 
viceroy  Tyroonnel,  that  he  was  still  the  undisputed  sovereign 
of  Ireland.  In  compliance  with  the  urgent  invitations  of 
his  subjects  there,  he  determined  to  make  his  appearance  in 
that  realm. 

On  the  20th  of  Februaiy,  James  lost  a  powerful  friend  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Spain,'  who  had 
been  ui^ent  with  the  king  her  husband  to  render  him  assist- 
ance in  his  distress.  Her  decease  plunged  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St.  Germains  into  grief  and  momning.  James 
prepared  himself  for  his  expedition  to  Ireland  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  a  pilgrim  devotee  than  a  warrior,  by  visiting  the 
nunnery  of  Chaillot,  where  the  heart  of  the  late  queen  his 
mother  was  enshrined,  and  ofTering  up  his  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  her  soul.     That  convent  was  founded  by  Henrietta, 

^  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Ken. 
'  'Riis  princess  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  England  and  Philip 
duke  of  Orleans :  she  inherited  the  wit,  beaaty,  and  fascination  of  her  mother. 
She  waa  only  siz-and-twenty,  and  her  death  was  attributed  to  poison,  adminis- 
tered by  the  emissaries  of  a  party  jealous  of  her  unbounded  influence  over  the 
mind  of  her  weak,  sickly  husband,  (diaries  II.  of  Spain. — 8t.  Simon.  Soigne. 
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and  when  a  boy  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  attend  her  thither, 
though  at  that  time  opposed,  with  all  the  yehemence  of  his 
enthusiastic  temperament,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  cf 
Borne,  and  on  veoty  had  terms  with  his  mother  in  consequence 
of  their  differences  of  opinion ;  yet  he  told  the  lady  abbess 
that  he  had  great  pleasure  in  the  recollections  associated  with 
his  visits  to  ChaLUot.  He  besought  the  prayers  of  the  sisters 
for  the  success  of  his  voyage;,  and  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
felt  at  the  thought  that  his  queen  would  often  come  there 
during  his  absence,  to  perform  her  devotions. 

At  the  request  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Louis  XIV.  had  not  only 
foi^ven  Lauzun  for  all  past  offences,  but  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  duke ;  and  king  James,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  in  conducting  the  escape  of  the  queen 
and  prince,  invested  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  expeditl;;^)  to  Ire- 
land, with  the  order  of  the  Grarter,  in  the  church  of  N6tre 
Dame.  The  ooUar  and  jewel  of  the  order,  which  were  v^ 
richly  ornamented  with  diamonds,  were  the  same  that  had 
belonged  to  Charles  I.,  and  which  had  been  entrusted  after 
his  death,  during  the  subsequent  reign  of  terror,  to  the  care 
of  honest  Isaac  Walton,  who  faithfully  returned  them  to 
Charles  II.  Lauzun  was  one  of  the  hundred  noble  French 
gentlemen  who  volunteered  their  services  to  king  James  on 
this  occasion.  Jameses  force  consisted  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  English  and  Scotch  emigrants;  his  funds,  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns, — a  loan  from  the  French  monarch. 
Louis  supphed  him  with  vessels,  ai^d  offered  to  assist  him  with 
troops.  James's  reluctance  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  was 
still  insuperable,  and  he  replied,  ^'I  will  recover  my  own 
dominions  with  my  own  subjects,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.'^' 
Like  many  a  lofty  spirit,  he  was  compelled  to  bend  to  drcum- 
stances  without  achieving  his  object.  Louis  had  provided 
equipages,  camp  beds,  and  toilet  furniture  of  a  magnificent 
description  for  the  use  of  the  royal  adventurer;  at  parting, 
he  unbuckled  Ids  sword,  and  presented  it,  telling  him  he 
hoped  it  would  prove  fortunate.'  The  French  courtiers,  who 
dehghted  in  any  thing  resembling  a  scene,  were  greatly  ex* 
'  Sir  Jamea  Hacki&tosh.  '  Madam?  de  S^gn^ 
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cited  with  this  romantic  incident^  and  talked  mnch  of  Hector^ 
Amadis,  and  Orondates.  The  fieanewell  oompUmeDt  of  Louis 
was  bltmtj  but  sfK^en  in  the  spirit  of  true  kindness.  '^  The 
best  wish  that  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty/'  said  he,  "  ia^ 
that  I  may  never  see  you  again  "^ 

The  separation  between  Maiy  Beaizice  and  her  husband 
was  of  a  heart-rending  character.  They  parted  as  loyers  who 
eq)ected  to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  Every  one  felt  for  the 
uncontrollable  anguish  of  the  queen:  her  adieus  were  inter-, 
mpted  with  tears^  with  cries  and  swoonings.  She  withdrew 
the  same  day,  February  28thy  £rom  the  palace  of  St  Ger- 
main's with  her  in&nt  boy,  into  the  deep  retirement  of  the 
oonrent  at  Poissy,  with  the  intention  of  passing  the  whole  of 
her  time  in  tears  and  prayers  for  the  sidTety  of  her  ill-fiited 
lord.  The  catastrophe  that  befeU  the  king's  fiivourite  valet, 
who  was  drowned  at  Pont  de  Ce,  was  considered  ominous, — 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  embarked  with  his  majesty's  lug- 
gage being  lost,  with  all  the  costly  presents  bestowed  by 
Louis  XIV.  James  travelled  in  his  coach,  having  with  him 
hia  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  the  earls  of  Powis,  Dum- 
barton, and  Mdfort,  and  Thomas  Stuart.  He  crossed  the 
fiixtxbourgs  of  Paris,  reached  Orleans  the  same  night,  and  took 
the  route  through  Bretagne.  At  Boche  Bernard,  the  duke 
de  Chaulnes  received  the  exiled  monarch  with  great  state,  and 
would  have  conducted  him  to  a  bedchamber  to  repose  himself, 
but  James  said,  "  I  only  want  something  to  eat."  They  had 
provided  him  a  Bplendid  supper,  entirely  of  fish. 

He  embarked  at  Brest  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  March,  and 
landed  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  on  the  12tL  He  was  received 
with  acclamations.  His  viceroy,  Tyrconnel,  had  got  together 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  but  diiefly  made  up. of  half- 
naked  unarmed  peasants,  ready  to  fight,  but  having  neither 
weapons  nor  mihtary  discipline.  James  entered  Dublin  in 
triumph,  and  opened  his  parliament  with  declarations  of  reli- 
gious fiberty  to  all  persuasions.  Dundee  and  Baloanes  urged 
him  to  come  to  Scotland,  "  where  the  highland  chiefs  were 
eager  for  Ins  presence,  and  hosts  of  shepherds  would  be  trans* 

'  Dabymple.    Dangeao.    S^vign^ 
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fonned  into  warriors  at  the  first  wave  of  his  banner  on  the 
monntain  tops/'  He  was  also  entreated  by  a  strong  party  <rf 
fiedthfiil  friends  and  repentant  foes  to  hasten  to  England  without 
further  delay.'  Even  those  subtle  deep-seeing  foxes  of  the  re- 
volution^ Halifax  and  Danby,  assured  sir  John  Reresby ''  that 
king  James  might  be  reinstated  in  less  than  four  months,  if 
he  would  only  dismiss  his  priests/'  Some  of  the  authors  of 
the  Revolution  b^an  to  make  overtures  to  their  old  master, 
in  the  same  spirit  which  sometimes  leads  gamblers  on  the 
turf  to  hedge  their  bets,  when  they  see  cause  to  suspect  that 
they  have  ventured  their  mon^  on  a  wrong  horse.  The 
morning  after  the  news  of  king  James's  landing  in  Ire- 
land became  pubUc  in  London,  it  was  discovered  that  some 
wag  had  written  on  the  walls  of  Whitehall, — **  A  great  house 
to  be  let  by  St.  John's-day,"'  intimating  by  this  pasquinade^ 
that  the  present  royal  tenants  of  the  palace  would  be  com- 
pelled to  vacate  it  before  the  midsummer  quarter. 

The  king  of  France  did  not  wish  Mary  Beatrice  to  buiy 
herself  in  the  seclusion  of  Poissy  during  the  absence  of  her 
lord,  and  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  tempt 
her  to  gayer  scenes;  but  her  heart  was  filled  with  too  much 
anxiety,  and  all  she  seemed  to  hve  for  was  her  child,  and  let- 
ters trom  James  or  news  of  his  proceedings.  Louis  promised 
to  send  especial  couriers  whenever  he  received  despatdies, 
to  convey  the  tidings  to  her  as  early  as  possible.*  From 
Poissy,  tiie  queen  went  for  a  few  days  to  the  convent  of 
Chaillot.  While  there,  she  formed  a  spiritual  friendship  with 
the  superior  and  several  of  the  nuns  of  this  community. 
Very  precious  to  the  fallen  queen  of  England  were  the 
sympathy  and  reverence  which  she  received  from  the  nuns 
of  Chaillot  in  the  days  of  her  adversity,  and  the  friend- 
ship that  was  commenced  between  her  and  some  of  the 
ladies  of  that  community  was  only  dissolved  by  death.  She 
had  her  preferences  among  them;  and  the  three  who  appeared 
to  hold  the  first  place  in  her  regard,  were  madame  Catharine 
AngeUque  Priolo,  madame  Claire  Angelique  de  Beauvais,  and 

*  Dalrympte.    Life  of  James  II.    Maq>henon.  '  S^vigne. 

'  DaugeMU    Sevign^ 
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mademoiselle  Fran9oise  Angelique  de  Mesme.  Mary  Beatrice 
often  calls  these  ladies  **  her  three  Angeliques/^  She  also 
mentions  with  great  affection  a  sister,  whom  she  calls  ''  her 
dear  little  portress/'  and  "the  dear  sister  of  Dnmbarton/* 
lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  took  the  name  of  Marie  Panle 
at  her  profession.  Business  recalled  her  majesty  to  her 
lonely  court  at  St.  Germains,  from  whence  she  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  written  in 
French,  of  which  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  the 
reader  with  a  fac-Hmile  from  the  origmal  document  in  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France  : — 

TBAHBLATIOir. 

"  St.  Gemuun,  28  April,  1689. 
"The  too  great  respect  that  yon  haye  for  me,  my  dear  mother,  prevents  you 
from  writing  to  me,  and  the  proper  regard  I  have  for  yon  obhges  me  to  write  to 
yon,  for  I  take  great  pleasure  in  telling  yon,  that  ever  since  I  left  yonr  holy 
rioister  I  have  wished  to  return  thither.  I  believe,  however,  there  is  self-love  in 
thaA»  fbr,  without  deceit,  I  have  not  found  any  real  repose  since  the  long  left  me 
but  at  Chaillot.  It  is  seventeen  days  since  I  have  heard  any  tidings  from  him, 
which  greatly  disqtiietB  me,  since  I  cannot  give  any  credit  to  news  that  comes 
from  any  other  quarter.  I  implore  the  charity  of  yomr  good  prayers,  and  those 
of  all  yoor  commnxuty.  I  salute  them  with  all  my  heart,  and  more  especially  my 
dear  nsters  la  DSpoiSe'^  and  the  assistant.  I  would  entreat  them  to  offer  for 
me  one  of  thdr  acts  of  rimplicity  and  of  humility,  and  yon,  my  dear  mother,  to 
oflfar  also  some  portion  of  the  numerous  acts  of  virtue  that  you  perform  every 
day,  for  me,  who  am,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  your  good  finend, 

«Mama,R." 

The  concluding  requests  involve  some  of  the  vital  differ- 
ences of  belief  between  Christians  of  the  reformed  church 
and  those  of  the  church  of  Bome^  for  however  efficacious 
the  prayers  of  holy  men  and  women  may  be^  it  is  contrary 
to  Scripture  warrant  to  believe  that  any  person  has  good 
works  to  spare  for  others.  The  piety  of  Mary  Beatrice 
became  of  a  more  spiritual  and  enlightened  character  as  she 
advanced^  through  many  suflTerings^  on  her  Christian  course. 
Many  are  the  presents  of  fruit,  cakes^  confections^  and  vege- 
tables^ fish  and  breads  that  are  acknowledged  by  her  majesty 
in  the  course  of  her  letters^  with  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
the  members  of  this  community.     In  the  postscript  to  this 

^  This  was  the  title  borne  by  the  ez-abbesS|  that  office  bdng  elective  at  the 
convent  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot. 
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letter  she  speaks  of  the  little  offerings  for  her  table  that  bad 
been  sent  to  her  by  her  cloistered  friends : — 

**  I  havie  eaten  heartily  at  my  dinner  of  your  bread  and  salady  fat  wUdi  I 
thank  yon^  but  I  forbid  yoa  to  be  at  the  tronble  of  aending  more  of  it  to  me 
I  oughts  at  any  rate,  to  send  for  it.  I  beg  yoa  to  thank  mademoiselle  de  la 
Hotte  for  me,  for  the  preeenree  she  has  sent  me :  they  are  very  good,  bat  too 
mueh  to  send  at  one  time.  I  have  promised  lady  Almonde  that  this  letter  dioaU 
answer  for  her  as  well  as  for  me,  for  she  does  not  know  how  to  write  in  French. 
I  believe,"  confannes  her  mijesty,  archly,  **  that  one  of  my  letters  will  be  a 
little  more  agreeable  than  those  of  her  secretary.  Adieo,  my  dear  mother !  I 
entreat  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  hear  the  prayers  that  yoa  will  make  to-morrow  for 
me,  to  obtain  for  me  of  God  either  consolation  or  resignation.  «  ]£,  ^" 

SwperMeribed — "  To  the  rev.  mother,  Saperior  of  the  daoghters  of  St.  Marie 
deChaillot" 
JSndorsed—"Fmst  letter  of  the  Qaeen  to  the  Mother,  received  m  1689." 

Mary  Beatrice  found  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  her  royal 
hnsband^s  interest,  to  propitiate  the  king  of  France  by  emerg* 
ing  from  her  tearful  retirement,  and  appearing  at  some  of  the 
splendid  fStes  and  entertainments  which  he  devised  for  her 
amusement.  The  sohcitude  that  magnificent  prince  mam* 
fested  for  her  comfort,  and  the  many  distinguishing  marks  of 
attention  he  showed  her,  were  exaggerated  iuto  signs  and 
tokens  of  a  more  lively  regard  than  friendship.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  became  uneasy,  and  betrayed  symptoms  of  jealousy. 
"  Yet,'^  observes  our  authority,  "  this  suspected  passion  for  the 
queen  of  England  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  sjrmpathy 
and  innocent  attentions  which  the  king  could  not  help  offer- 
ing to  a  princess  whose  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world,  and  which  he  would  have  admired  in  any  one.'^'  Maiy 
Beatrice  was,  moreover,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Louis,  and 
his  r^ard  for  her  was  a  sentiment,  not  a  passion, — a  senti- 
ment which,  in  its  refinement  and  generosity,  forms  one  of 
the  redeeming  traits  of  his  character.  He  treated  her,  it  is 
true,  with  the  homage  which  is  always  paid  to  a  beautiful  and 
intellectual  woman  iu  France,  but  it  was  her  conjugal  ten- 
derness that  excited  his  respect.  ^^  She  was  always  a  queen 
in  her  prosperity,^'  said  he;  "  but  in  her  adversity  she  is  an 
angeV 

The  dauphin  had  a  great  esteem  for  Mary  Beatrice,  and 

>  Gallerie  de  I'Andenne  Coor.  *  Sevign^ 
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frequently  came  to  see  her;  bat  the  danphiness^  who  was 
iealotis  of  the  higher  title  borne  by  the  unfortunate  queen, 
rarely  visited  her.  One  day  the  dauphin  brought  his  little 
son,  the  duke  of  Bui^undy^  to  St.  Germains,  and  the  queen 
inquired  of  the  dauphin  if  she  ought  not  to  give  him  a  fan* 
teuil;  and  the  reply  being  in  the  aflSrmatiye,  he  was  duly 
inducted  into  one  of  those  important  seats.  Then  came  mon- 
sieur^ madame,  and  their  son,  the  due  de  Chartres.  They  had 
fkuteuils^  but  the  young  duke  only  a  pliant.  These  absurd 
rags  of  ceremonials  are  always  noted  by  the  journalists  of  the 
time — even  those  who  held  the  oflSce  of  ministers  of  state — 
with  as  much  gravity  as  if  connected  with  the  &te  of  empires. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  it  was  for  the  anxious  con- 
sort of  James  II..  to  bestow  the  attention  of  an  overburdened 
mind  on  such  follies.  Situated  as  she  was,  however,  she  was 
oompelled  to  condescend  to  trifles,  and  to  learn  the  hard 
lesson,  to  a  lofty  mind,  of  making  herself  every  thing  to  all 
the  world. 

The  receipt  of  a  letter  from  her  absent  lord,  wiitten  during 
the  fevourable  aspect  of  aflairs  which  flattered  him  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  fiUed  her  heart  with  joy,  which  she 
hastened  to  communicate  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  in  the 
following  animated  note,  written  in  great  haste,  and  without 
distinctive  date,  but  the  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Deny  fixes 

it  to  May : — 

<'  St  Qermaiii,  Tnesday  matin. 

''I  was  00  much  pressed  with  bnsmess  and  Yisits  all  yesterday,  that  1  had  not 
a  fliogle  moment  of  time  left  me  to  give  and  impart  my  Joy  to  my  dear  mother 
and  her  dear  oommunity,  having  reoeiyed,  while  fln^iilimg  my  dmner,  a  very  long 
letter  from  the  king,  of  recent  date,  which  assmred  me  that  he  was  in  perfect 
health  at  Dublin,  and  that  he  expected  eveiy  day  the  news  of  the  taking  of  tho 
town  which  ia  besieged,  [Deny].  God  he  for  ever  praised,  for  that  he  has  heard 
yonr  prayers  and  those  of  your  dear  daoghtera,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  return 
thanks  to  Him  to-day,  in  concluding  your  noveno.  Do  the  best  ibr  me,  my  be- 
loned  mother,  and  b^ve  me^  by  inidination  as  much  as  by  gratitude  your's  and 
your  dangfaters',  <«M.  B." 

This  letter  has  been  careftilly  endorsed,  subsequently,  <<  Fourth  letter,  wkioh 
mut  never  heprodmeed,  hecaute  mattera  have  not  emcoeeded  in  Ireland,"^ 

The  early  successes  of  king  James  in  Ireland  were  rendered 

useless  for  want  of  money.     He  was  compelled  to  raise  the 

^  From  the  original  French  holograph  in  the  Chaillot  collectiost  f^  the  hdte^ 
de  Soubise,  Pttris. 
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value  of  the  currency  in  the  first  instance,  and  finally  to  mn 
his  cause  by  coining  brass  money  to  pass  at  the  nominal  value 
of  silver.  The  expedient  of  bills  and  bank  notes  had  nerer 
been  adopted  by  the  Stuart  monarchs  as  the  cheap  represen- 
tatives of  imaginary  millions.  Mary  Beatrice,  painfully  aware 
of  the  exigency  of  her  husband's  circumstances,  became  an 
earnest  suppliant  for  money  to  her  royal  friend,  Louis ;  but 
Louis  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  supply  funds  for 
the  Irish  war.  He  was  ready  to  conduce  to  her  domestic 
comforts  on  a  magnificent  scale,  but  his  own  extensve 
buildings  at  Versailles  were  yet  to  be  paid  for.  He  refenred 
every  thing  relative  to  public  business  to  his  ministers.  To 
them  the  anxious  queen  next  addressed  herself;  and  at  last 
her  impassioned  pleadings  wrought  on  Seignelai  to  send  a 
welcome,  but  inefficient  supply  of  money  and  arms  to  her 
royal  husband.  The  first  time  her  name  is  mentioned  as 
connected  with  public  business,  is  in  reference  to  the  assist- 
ance she  gave  to  the  destitute  champions  of  king  James's 
cause  in  Scotland,  by  pawning  part  of  her  jewek,  and  sending 
the  proceeds  to  Dundee  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  am- 
munition.^ '<  I  was  extremely  surprised,^'  writes  that  gallant 
chief  to  lord  Melfort,  ^^when  I  saw  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
advocate,  in  a  highland  habit,  come  up  to  Lochaber  to  me, 
and  give  account  that  the  queen  had  sent  2000/.  sterling  to 
London  to  be  paid  to  me  for  the  king's  service,  and  that  two 
more  were  coming.  I  did  not  think  the  queen  had  known 
any  thing  of  our  afiairs.  I  received  a  very  obliging  letter 
fipom  her  by  Mr.  Crain.^'^  Dundee's  letter  is  dated  June 
28th.  The  seasonable  supply  which  Mary  Beatrice  had  sent 
him,  enabled  him  to  make  a  vigorous  and  triumphant  ad- 
vance. He  gathered  the  dans  round  the  standard  of  kii^ 
James,  and,  on  the  18th  of  July,  defeated  king  William's 
forces  under  Mackay  in  the  pass  of  EiUiecrankie,  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  Dutch  standard,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  t^e 
moment  of  victory.  With  Innn  fell  the  cause  of  king  James 
in  Scotland.  The  queen  did  her  utmost  to  keep  idive  the 
interest  of  her  royal  husband,  by  writing  to  their  old  fiiends 
>  Naime's  8t  ite-Papen.    Life  of  Kiiig  James.  *  Nairne'B  State-Fe^oe* 
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and  acqnaintanoes  in  Scotland^  and  sending  over  agents  and 
busy  intriguers^  to  nnrse  up  plots  for  risings  in  his  &your  in 
various  parts  of  the  ancient  reahn  of  the  Stuarts.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  and  mysteriously  worded  letter  was  addressed 
by  her  to  the  gallant  duke  of  Oordon : — 

**  Mabt  Quben  07  Jakes  II.  to  ths  Duxb  ov  Qobdoh. 

"May  24,  [  ]. 
'*  If  I  oould  liave  finmd  sooner  than  this  a  safe  opportmnty  of  writing  to  yon, 
I  shoold  not  have  been  so  long  without  telling  yon,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  I  have  had  since  I  left  England  has  been  to  hear  of  the  zeal  and 
fiuthfhlneas  with  which  you  have  served  and  serve  the  king,  at  a  time  when 
eveiy  body  seems  to  have  Ibrgot  thar  duty,  and  when  the  king  is  not  only  not 
in  a  condition  of  rewarding  those  that  perform  it,  but  hardly  able  to  let  them 
know  he  is  sensible  of  it,  or  to  give  them  any  light  of  his  affiiirs  to  enoonrage 
them  to  eontiune  fidthftiL  By  this  you  show  yourself  a  good  Christian,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  being  bred  up  with  both,  I  do  assure  myself  that 
nothing  can  ever  alter  you.  The  queen  of  England,  as  well  as  the  king  of 
France,  admire  your  conduct,  and  upon  all  occasions  speak  of  it,  and  of  your 
ooDTBge  in  keeping  for  yoor  master  what  he  left  in  your  charge.*  I  know  you 
need  no  encouragement  to  make  ye  go  on  as  bravely  as  you  have  begun,  but  it 
will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  that  the  king's  a£Eairs  in  Ireland  are  in  a 
voy  good  postore ;  there  was  no  town  against  him  but  Londonderry,  which,  by 
what  they  writt  ftota.  Dublin,  is,  I  am  confident^  before  this  in  the  king's  hands, 
80  that  he  is  entirely  master  of  that  kingdom,  and  I  hope  will  not  stop  there.  I 
do  conjure  you  to  have  a  good  heart,  and  encourage  all  the  friends  the  king  has 
in  yoor  country,  for  I  am  confident  they  will  soon  hear  some  good  from  him. 
Your  good  friend,  that  sends  you  this  letter,  will  acquamt  you  with  my  name, 
which  I  dare  not  writt,  nor  make  any  saperscription  to  this  letter,  for  Gk)d 
knows  whether  ever  it  will  come  to  you ;  but  your  friend  vnll  answer  for  mo 
how  dnly  I  am  Tour's."* 

At  this  epochs  Mary  Beatrice  assumes  the  unwonted  cha^ 
rader  of  a  woman  of  business.  James's  ministers  were  as- 
tonished at  her  acute  perceptions^  sound  sense^  and  applica- 
tion. '^  I  confess/*  writes  lord  Melfort  to  king  James^ "  I  never 
saw  any  one  understand  affairs  better  than  the  queen;  and 
she  has  really  gained  so  much  esteem  from  the  king  here^ 
and  his  ministers^  that  I  am  truly  of  opinion^  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  her^  the  wicked  reports  spread  here  had  made 
your  affairs  go  entirely  wrong  at  the  court.  I  dare  not/'  con- 
tinues his  lordship^  '^  enter  to  speak  of  the  prince^  for  adding 
to  this  letter^  only  I  do  protest  that  he  is  the  finest  child 

^  Keeping  Edinburgh-castle  for  James  II.,  not  surrendered  till  after  th 
death  of  Dundee  at  KiUiecrankie,  which  dates  this  letter  within  a  few  months. 

'  Printed  in  the  Spalding  Club  Miscellany,  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier 
ecfitkma  of  this  work. 
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I  ever  saw.  Gk>d  Almighty  bless  your  majesty^  the  qaeen, 
and  him!  for  your  comfort  grant  you  the  possession  of  your 
own,  and  that  you  may  never  have  a  worse  servant  than,'' ' 
&c.,  meaning  himself.  A  worse  counsellor  James  never  had: 
his  letters,  when  intercepted,  had  a  very  bad  influence  on  his 
royal  master's  cause,  as  they  betrayed  a  treacherous  and  vin- 
dictive temper.  The  queen,  finding  Melfort's  presence  mis- 
chievous at  St.  Gr^mains,  got  rid  of  him  as  handsomely  as 
she  could,  by  sending  him  to  compliment  the  new  pope,  and 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  Stuart 
cause  from  him.  His  holiness  expressed  great  sympathy,  but 
protested  his  inability  to  assist  her  majesty  with  any  thing 
but  his  prayers.  Her  ambassador,  though  a  Catholic,  did  not 
appear  to  consider  these  of  any  particular  value.' 

Meantime,  the  queen  was  indefatigable  in  her  exertions  for 
the  advancement  of  her  husband's  interest  in  the  court  o£ 
France.  Sometimes  she  was  cheered  with  flattering  tidings 
of  successes  in  Ireland.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1689, 
she  writes  to  her  Mend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy: — 

"  It  is  always  on  a  Saturday,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  news  of  the  king. 
I  beUere  that  my  dear  daughters  of  Slon  may  ahready  hegin  to  ring  their  caa- 
tides  of  praise  to  the  Host  High,  whose  puissant  arm,  without  the  aid  of  hnman 
means,  has  ahnost  entirely  destroyed  our  enemies."' 

The  royal  writer  expresses  a  hope  that  the  king  would  soon 
be  master  of  Ireland.  This  letter,  Uke  all  on  that  subject,  is 
endorsed, — '^On  the  good  successes  in  the  war  in  Ireland, 
which  had  no  foundation;  therefore  this  letter  must  never  be 
shown."  Little  did  the  cautious  recluse  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  imagine  the  possibiUty  of  the  concatenation  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  has  rendered  this  jealously  hoarded  cor- 
respondence available  material  for  the  biography  of  the  royal 
writer.  When  Mary  Beatrice  first  used  to  make  her  visits  to 
this  convent,  the  abbess  insisted  on  treating  her  with  the 
ceremonies  due  to  royalty,  and  made  her  dine  in  her  state 
apartment ;  but  early  in  the  year  1690,  the  queen  expressed 

'  Original  Papers  firom  the  Kume  collection,  in  Macpherson's  9tuart  Fapen. 
'  Ellis's  Koyal  Letters. 
*  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  11.;  ChaiUot  MSS^ 
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her  podtiye  determiuatioii  not  to  avail  heradf  of  these  marios 
of  respect,  m  the  following  letter  to  the  superior : — 

"  I  tfamk  yon,  my  dearest  mother,  for  the  offer  you  h«re  made  me  of  givioff 
me  a  dinner  in  your  chamber  of  aceembly,  bat  I  cannot  be  satisiiod  with  that. 
I  wish  to  eat  in  the  refectory  with  you  and  the  others,  and  I  pray  you  to 
expect  me  on  Taesday  at  eleven  o'clock,  rappoemg  this  to  be  a  fiict-day.  I  pio- 
poee  to  depart  ftom  hence  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  be  at  matiun 
at  ten  o'clock,  in  the  church  of  our  good  fathers.  I  beg  you  to  have  them 
infiirmed  of  it  I  had  already  ordained  the  duty  to  Riva  to  bnng  you  the 
provisians  for  dinner  on  Tuesday,  as  I  am  persuaded  that  my  sister,  Marie 
Fran^oise,  will  prepare  it  with  much  pleasure,  mnce  there  will  be  a  portion 
far  me,  which  I  charge  her  to  make  similar  to  the  others,  without  form  or 
ceremony. 

**  Adieu,  my  dearest  mother !  adien  to  all  oar  sisters !  I  have  pleasare  in 
thinking  that  I  shall  soon  be,  for  some  hours,  at  ChaiUot.  I  have  great  need  of 
sndi  a  solace,  for  since  I  left  you  I  have  had  repose  neither  in  body  nor  in  mind.''' 

The  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  absent  lord  at  this 
exdtmg  period,  if  they  should  ever  be  discoyered,  would^  of 
course,  surpass  in  interest  any  other  portion  of  her  corre- 
spondence. Her  love  for  him  was  so  absorbing  a  feeling,  that 
it  prompted  her  to  write  the  most  earnest  entreaties  to  those 
about  him  to  be  careful  of  his  personal  safety.  Of  this  the 
following  letter  is  an  instance : — 

QXTEBN  MaBT  BeATBICE  TO  THB  EABL  OF  TTBOONNSIu* 

"  St.  Oermains,  April  5, 1090 
"  Tlus  is  my  tlurd  letter  fflnoe  I  heard  firam  yoo,  but  I  shall  not  make  it  a 
long  one,  for  the  bearer  of  it  knows  a  great  deel  of  my  mind,  or  rather  of  all 
the  thoughts  of  my  heart ;  for  I  was  ho  overjoyed  to  meet  with  one  I  durst 
speake  freely  to,  that  I  opened  my  heart  to  him,  and  sayd  more  then  [than]  I 
should  like  to  do  again  in  haste  to  any  body.  I  there/br  refer  myself  to  him  to 
tdl  yoa  all  wee  spoke  of,  for  I  have  no  secrets  for  you.  One  thing  only  I  must 
say,  to  beg  of  you  to  have  a  care  of  the  king,  and  not  to  leti  him  be  so  much 
enoooraged  by  the  good  news  he  will  hear,  for  I  dread  nothing  at  this  time  but 
his  going  so  fast  mto  England,  in  a  maner  dangerous  and  uncertain  for  himself, 
and  disadvantageoui  to  those  of  our  persuasion.  I  have  writt  an  unreasonable 
long  letter  to  him  to  tell  him  my  mind,  and  have  said  muoh  to  lord  Dover  to 
say  to  him,  fbr  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  ever  have  so  sate  an  opportunity  of 
writing  agiun.  Pray  putt  him  [the  kmg]  often  in  mind  of  beeing  carefull  of  his 
penon,  if  not  for  hb  own  sake,  for  mine,  my  Sonne's,  and  all  our  friends,  that 
are  midone  if  any  thing  amiss  happens  to  him.  I  dare  not  let  myself  go  upon 
this  sabject,  I  am  so  fhll  of  it.  I  know  you  love  the  king;  I  am  sure  yon  are 
my  friend,  and  iheifor  I  need  say  the  leas  to  you;  bat  cannot  end  my  letter 
withoot  telling  you,  that  I  never  in  my  life  bad  a  truer  nor  a  more  tdnosDce 
friflMUnp  te  any  body  than  I  have  for  yoo. 

^  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II. ;  ChaiUot  MSS. 
^  From  Netherclift's  autograph  foe-simile :  the  original  is  in  the  possession  of 
lord  de  Clifford. 
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The  orthography  of  this  letter  is  rather  obsolete  than  illiterate ; 
the  queen  has  evidently  studied  the  language  of  her  adopted 
country  so  iajr,  as  to  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of  speUing 
its  capricious  words  of  treacherous  sounds  in  which  she  suc- 
ceeds better  than  most  foreigners^  and^  indeed^  many  natives 
of  the  same  era.  The  epistles  of  her  daughters-in-law^  Mazy 
princess  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Anne^  are  not  so  well 
spelled^  and  the  construction  of  those  of  the  latter  is  infinitely 
inferior.  Mary  Beatrice^  however^  retains  obstinately  one 
peculiarity  of  a  foreigner  writing  English ;  she  always  puts  a 
small  i  for  the  first  personal  pronoun  instead  of  the  capital  I, 
that  important  egotism  of  our  language  in  which,  to  be  sure, 
ours  stands  alone  among  those  of  Europe.  The  worthy  col- 
lector^ from  whose  stores  the  above  tender  and  feminine  letter 
is  quoted;  seems  to  have  read  it  with  surprise^  for  he  proceeds 
to  express  a  generous  indignation  at  the  idea  universally  enter- 
tained of  the  unfortunate  wife  of  James  II.  He  observesi 
'^  that  the  character  of  this  queen  has  been  most  unjustlj 
described  by  historians ;  she  is  represented  as  devoid  of  almofit 
every  natural  affection,  of  the  meanest  understanding,  and  of 
such  defective  education  as  to  be  incapable  of  reading  or 
writing.^'  Mary  Beatrice  corresponded  fluently  in  Italian, 
French,  and  English,  and  she  possessed  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Latin  to  read  the  Scriptures  daily  in  the  vulgate.  This 
practice  she  never  omitted,  however  much  she  might  be 
pressed  for  tune.  That  she  was  excessively  occupied  at  this 
period  may  be  perceived  from  her  letter  to  the  superior  of 
Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  from  assisting  at  the  profession  of  a 
novice,  who  had  been  desu'ous  of  receiving  the  white  veil  from 
her:  she  says,—  „^^^ 

-  It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  I  ahstnct  this  litUe  moment  to  teU  yoo  thit 
I  was  greatly  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  be  with  you  last  week,  and  that  I 
win  do  all  in  uiy  power  to  be  there  on  Wednesday  or  Thnraday  next  wedL  la 
the  mean  time,  I  have  ordered  Biva  to  teU  aU  the  news  that  I  have  had  hm 
Iiehuid  and  elsewhere,  for  I  have  not  time  to  do  it»  having  three  expresses  to 
despatch  before  I  can  be  with  you.  I  expect  eveiy  moment  another  ooarier 
from  IreUnd,  whom  I  know  was  at  Brest  last  Friday,  and  I  jannot  lean  idist 
has  become  of  him. 

"  I  shall  he  ghid  to  be  excused  from  the  profesidon  of  the  daughter  of  the  holy 
nt,  for  when  I  am  at  Chaillot  I  do  not  demre  to  go  out.     I  beg  you  U> 
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make  my  eompliments  to  all  our  dear  oaterB,  and  in  particular  to  my  dear 
Bisters  the  assistant  and  la  DeposSe.  I  am  dying  to  be  among  yon,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  will  try  to  unite  my  imperfect  prayers  with  the  holy  ones  they 
ofiar  to  God»  who  is  pleased  to  declare  finr  ns  a  tiionsand  times  more  than  we 
deserve.    Adien,  my  dearest  mother !     I  am  yours  from  the  depth  of  my  heart, 

Mary  Beatrice  had  just  succeeded  in  raising  a  large  sum 
on  some  of  her  jewels  to  send  to  the  king^  although  a  supply 
little  proportioned  to  the  greatness  of  his  need ;  but  she  had 
prevailed  on  Seignelai^  the  French  minister  of  marine^  to 
equip  and  send  a  fleet  into  St.  George's  Channel.  This  fleet 
drove  William's  admiral^  Herbert^  and  his  squadron  out  of 
Bantry-bay^  and  landed  some  mihtary  stores  for  king  James. 
lyAvaux,  the  French  minister  in  attendance  on  that  prince, 
exultingly  announced  to  him  that  the  French  had  defeated 
the  English  fleet.  ''  It  is  for  the  first  time,  then/'  retorted 
the  royal  seaman,  with  an  irrepressible  burst  of  national  feel- 
ing.* His  consort,  however,  could  not  refrain  fi"om  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  the  expedition  which  she  had  been  the  cause 
of  sending  to  his  assistance,  and  when  Tourville,  another 
French  admiral,  defeated  the  once  invincible  British  fleet  at 
Beachy-head,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July,  she  wrote  a  long 
and  highly  complimentary  letter  of  congratulation  to  liiTn. 
''If,"  says  she,  ''we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  return  soon  to  our 
own  country,  I  shall  always  consider  that  you  were  the  first 
to  open  the  way  to  it ;  for  it  was  effectually  shut  against  us 
before  the  success  of  this  engagement,  to  which  your  good 
conduct  has  contributed  so  much.  But  if  I  do  not  deceive 
myself,  it  appears  to  me  now  to  be  completely  open,  provided 
the  king  could  gain  some  little  time  in  Ireland,  which  I  hope 
he  will,  but  I  tremble  with  fear  lest  the  prince  of  Orange, 
who  sees  clearly  that  it  is  his  interest  so  to  do,  should  push 
the  king  and  force  him  to  give  battle."*  That  fear  was 
already  realized.  The  letter  of  the  apprehensive  queen  was 
written  July  20th,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  been  fought 
on  the  1st  of  that  month.  King  James  had  chosen  his  post 
skilfully,  but  WiUiam  possessed  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and 
his  well-accoutred  veteran  troops  doubled  the  numbers'  of 

'  Dahymple.  '  Haq>her8on'8  CoUection  of  Stuart  Papers, 

'  James's  JomnaL 
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that  unfortunate  monarch's  rabble  rout.  It  was  impossibk 
for  the  result  to  be  otherwise  than  a  complete  OTerthiow. 
Yet^  strange  to  say,  rumour  brought  the  flattering  news  to 
Paris  of  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  James^  in  which  the  prince 
of  Orange^  it  was  said^  was  slain.  Great  rejoicings  and  iQu* 
minations  took  place  in  consequence.  This  mistake  only 
rendered  the  disastrous  truth  more  agonizing  to  the  consort 
of  the  luckless  James.  Tyrconnel  has  been  greatly  blamed 
for  advising  James  to  quit  Ireland  with  such  predpitancy; 
and  this  again  has  been  imputed  to  his  paying  too  much 
regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  queen^  who  was  so  apprehea- 
sive  of  the  king's  person  as  to  be  in  a  constant  agony 
about  it.  She  had  frequently  begged  him  to  have  a  special 
care  of  lus  majesty's  safety.  On  the  27th  of  June^  Tyrconnel 
unluckily  received  another  passionate  letter  from  her  majesty^ 
telling  him  '^  that  he  must  not  wonder  at  her  repeated  in- 
stances on  that  head^  for  unless  he  saw  her  hearty  he  could  not 
imagine  the  torment  she  suffered  on  that  account^  and  must 
always  continue  to  do  so^  let  things  go  as  they  would.'' ^ 

King  James  landed  at  Brest^  July  20th,  n.s.  From  Brest 
he  sent  an  express  to  his  queen,  to  acquaint  her  with  his 
arrival  there,  and  his  misfortune,  telling  her  at  the  same 
time,  '^  that  he  was  sensible  he  should  be  blamed  for  having 
hazarded  a  battle  on  such  inequalities,  but  that  he  had  no 
other  post  so  advantageous,  and  was  loath  to  have  abandoned 
all  without  a  stroke."^  Mary  Beatrice,  though  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  battle,  was  consoled  by 
the  news  of  her  husband's  safety,  and  she  declared,  in  rather 
quaint  terms,  ^'  that,  after  having  almost  broken  her  head  with 
thinking,  and  her  heart  with  vexation,  at  the  king's  ruin  and 
that  of  their  fedthful  friends,  without  being  herself  in  a  condi- 
tion to  help  them,  she  felt  it  as  an  unspeakable  alleviation 
that  the  king  was  safe ;  for  if  she  had  heurd  of  the  loss  of  the 
battle  before  she  knew  of  the  king's  arrival,  she  knew  not 
what  would  have  become  of  her,  and  though  she  confessed 
that  it  was  a  dismal  thing  to  see  him  so  unhappy  as  he  was 
in  France,  yet,  in  spite  of  her  reason,  her  heart  was  glad  to 
^  Qaoted  in  the  Life  of  King  Jamei,  from  Vi«  Memoirs.  '  Ibid. 
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see  him  there/' V  James  remained  a  few  days  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  for  the  pmpose  of  sending  arms,  money,  and  pro- 
risions  to  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  gentlemen  who  con- 
tinned  to  maintain  the  contest  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  Scotland. 
Maiy  Beatrice,  after  the  death  of  Dundee,  continued  to  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  their  Scottish  friends,  and  had 
drawn  sir  James  Montgomery  and  lord  B^ss  into  the  league 
for  king  James,  and  sent  them  15, 0001.^  Through  the 
treachery  of  lord  Boss,  and  some  others  engaged,  the  project 
ended  in  disappointment. 

The  meeting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord,  who  had 
been  absent  from  her  eighteen  long  months,  was  inexpressibly 
tender.  James  had  the  happiness  of  finding  his  son,  whom 
he  had  left  an  infemt  in  the  nurse's  arms,  grown  a  fine  strong 
boy,  full  of  health,  life,  and  joy,  able  to  run  about  anywhere, 
and  to  greet  him  with  the  name  of  &ther.  The  beauty  and 
animation  of  the  child  pleased  the  French,  and  rend^^d  him 
the  darling  of  the  British  emigrants.  A  family  group,  con- 
sisting of  the  exiled  king  and  queen,  and  their  boy,  which  was 
probably  painted  after  James's  return  firom  Ireland,  formerly 
decorated  one  of  the  state  apartments  of  the  ch&teau.  The 
little  prince  is  very  beautifiil,  with  large  dark  eyes,  bright 
complexion,  and  a  profusion  of  clustering  curls.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  royal  Stuart  tartan  frock,  with  a  point-lace  stomacher, 
and  wears  a  sort  of  fanciful  helmet-cap  of  dark  blue  velvet, 
with  a  phime  of  black  and  blue  feathers.  This  costume  the 
queen  certainly  intended  for  a  highland  dress.  He  holds 
a  robin  red-breast  on  his  finger,  on  which  he  bestows  a  smil- 
ing regard.  The  elbow  of  that  arm  originally  rested  in  the 
pahn  of  his  royal  mother,  while  the  king  held  him  by  the 
other  hand ;  but  the  portrait  of  the  prince  was  all  that  could 
be  restored  of  this  interesting  painting,  which  was  disco- 
vered by  that  noted  collector  of  historical  portraits,  the  late 
James  Smith,  esq.,  of  St.  Oermains,  in  a  great  state   of 

'  Quoted  in  the  Life  of  King  James,  from  his  Memcnrs.  Her  letter  to  1^ 
oonnel,  Augiut  13th,  1690. 

*  Two  of  her  letters  to  Montgomery,  connected  with  this  plot,  are  printed  in 
the  notes  of  the  Melville  Papers,  edited  hy  the  hon.  William  Leslie  Melville : 
printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club. 
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dilapidation^  among  some  rubbish  in  an  out-honse  near  the 
ch&teau. 

King  James  and  his  queen  were  &r  from  considering  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  as  a  death-blow  to  the  cause.  They  had, 
up  to  that  moment,  received  ardent  assurances  of  support 
from  attached  friends  in  England,  and  so  many  penitential 
overtures  through  their  various  agents  icota  persona  who 
were  disposed  to  forsake  William  and  Mary,  ''that  his  chief 
motive  in  quitting  Ireland  was  to  arrange  measures  with 
Louis  XIV.  for  landing  in  England."  *  Louis  came  to  pay 
him  a  visit  at  St.  Germains  the  day  after  his  arrival  tiiere, 
but  was  too  much  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  Irish 
expedition  to  feel  disposed  to  assist  him  in  his  other  pro- 
ject. It  was  in  vain  that  James  told  Louis  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  either  with  an  army  or  without 
one,  for  ''he  was  certain  his  own  sailors  would  never  fight 
against  one  under  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered.^'  Louis 
put  him  off  with  a  compliment,  and  James,  in  the  anguish  of 
his  heart,  exclaimed,  "  that  he  was  bom  to  be  the  sport  of 
fortune." '  All  the  members  of  the  royal  fiunily  came  to  pay 
him  and  the  queen  ceremonial  visits  on  his  return  To  these 
Mary  Beatrice  alludes  in  a  letter,  evidentiy  written  at  this 
painful  epoch,  to  her  friend  Angelique  Pnolo,  the  ex-abbees 
of  Chaillot.  This  letter  is  deeply  interesting,  unveiling  as  it 
does  the  natural  feelings  of  a  mind  impressed  with  the  insta- 
bility of  earthly  greatness,  and  formed  for  higher  and  better 
things  than  trimming  the  sails  of  a  wrecked  vessel  that  could 
float  no  more,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a  favouring  gale : — 

''At  St.  GerniaSns,  this  Taetdty. 
"  It  18  oertain,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  had  grand  viaitB  to  make  and  to 
receive.  I  shall  conclude  these  to-morrow  with  that  of  madame  de  Chartres,  at 
Versailles,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  then  have  a  little  repose  together  next  wodc 
In  tmth  I  need  it,  hoth  for  soul  and  hody.  What  yon  say  of  that  repose  in  your 
last  letter  is  admirable ;  hnt  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  more  I  seek  for  it  the  less 
I  find  it.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  I  seek  it  with  too  much  anxiety,  or  laflier, 
that  I  search  for  it  where  it  is  not ;  yet  all  the  while  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
only  to  be  found  in  God,  and  I  do  not  appear  even  to  wish  to  find  it  oat  of 
Him."* 

^  Journal  of  King  James.     Life  of  James.  *  Dalrymple. 

»ChaiUotMS& 
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A  Utde  present  of  frait^  firom  the  abbess  and  one  of  the  ladies 
who  boarded  in  the  convent,  is  thus  graciously  acknowledged 
by  her  majesty ; — 

**  I  beg  yon  to  thank  onr  mother  and  mademcnflelle  do  la  Motte,  both  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  myself,  for  the  excellent  figs  they  have  ient  ns.  We  have 
eaten  of  them  at  dinner,  and  shall  again  at  rapper,  and  to-morrow.  Since  your 
man  ia  here,  I  will  write  to  yoa  by  him.  On  Monday  I  will  come  to  your 
vespers  and  sermon,  if  it  please  Qod.  I  believe  the  king  will  also,  and  that  he 
sleeps  to-night  at  Paris.  He  goes  to-morrow  to  Compeigne,  and  will  not  return 
till  Saturday.  I  take  pleasore  in  the  thought  that  I  shall  pass  all  that  time  at 
ChaiUot  I  shall  go  one  day  to  Paris,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  to  do  much 
in  paying  visits  c^  ceremony.  One  to  the  mar^halk  d'Huniere's  will  be 
inevitable. 

^'My  son  has  a  little  colic,  bnt  I  believe  it  will  be  nothing.  We  are  all  in 
good  health,  and  I  am  wholly  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart 

"  A  thousand  regards,  on  my  part,  to  onr  dear  mother,  and  to  all  our  sisters; 
above  all,  to  my  little  portress." 

jE»dor$ed-^"  To  la  M^  D^pos^"  > 

King  James  joined  his  queen  at  Chaillot^  and  after  attend- 
ing  service  in  that  churchy  paid  his  compliments  to  the  abbess. 
The  queen  told  him  how  fervently  the  nims  had  petitioned  for 
the  preservation  of  his  person  during  the  late  perils  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  James  thanked  the  gentle  sisterhood 
very  courteously  for  their  prayers,  and  in  allusion  to  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  his  expedition,  meekly  added,  ^'  It  is 
right  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  Grod.^^  Their  majesties 
returned  together  to  St.  Germains.  Thqr  were  invited  to 
spend  some  days  with  the  French  court  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
October.  The  following  particulars  of  their  reception  and 
visit,  from  the  journal  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal 
household  of  France,  show  the  respect  and  affectionate  atten- 
tion with  which  they  were  treated  by  Louis  XIV.  ^'  On  the 
11th  of  October,  his  majesty,  after  dinner,  went  to  meet  the 
king  and  queen  of  England,  who  were  to  arrive  at  six  in  the 
evening  by  the  avenue  of  the  White  Horse.  The  king  met 
them  at  the  Horse-shoe,  where  the  dauphin  was  already  in 
waiting  for  them.  Louis  took  his  royal  guests  into  his  own 
carriage,  giving  the  queen  the  hand.  When  they  reached 
the  palace,  he  led  her  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother 
of  France,  where  she  found  every  thing  prepared  for  her 
>  Chaillot  HSS. 
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receptkm,  tsid  theaMi  they  passed  the  evening.  The  queen 
played  at  ombre  and  billiards^  with  cardinal  Furstembiirg  and 
madame  de  Croissy"^  The  next  morning  all  the  great  ladic* 
of  the  French  court  went  to  the  toilette  of  queen  Mary 
Beatrice^  and  attended  her  to  the  chapeUioyal,  where  she 
knelt  between  the  two  kings^  James  on  her  right  hand,  and 
Louis  on  her  left.  They  were  seated  in  the  same  manner  at 
tablci  the  dauphin^  monsieur^  madame^  and  all  the  princesses 
with  them.  The  bad  weather  preventing  them  &om  going 
to  the  chase,  Louis  XIY .  initiated  his  royal  gaests  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  new  round  game  of  paume.  On  the  13th^ 
James  and  his  consort  offered  to  take  their  leave,  but  Louis 
would  not  permit  it.  He  took  them  to  a  boar  hunt  on  the 
17th,  and  in  the  evening  made  them  walk  on  the  terrace  of  the 
grand  apartments,  to  see  the  stag  roasted  in  the  park  which 
he  and  king  James,  and  the  dauphin,  had  killed  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  spectacle,  seen  by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  was  con- 
sidered fine.  The  exiled  king  and  queen  departed  on  the 
18th :  the  French  king  insisted  on  taking  them  in  his  own 
coach  to  the  end  of  the  forest  of  Chailly,  followed  by  a  caval- 
cade of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The  duchess  of 
Orleans  took  the  countess  of  Almonde  and  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley,  the  queen's  ladies  in  waiting,  in  her  coach.  When 
they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  Louis  assisted  Maiy 
Beatrice  into  her  own  carriage,  and  remained  standing  at  the 
door  tiU  she  drove  off  with  king  James  and  her  two  ladies.' 

In  England,  the  deposed  poet-laureate,  Dryden,  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  cause  of  his  old  master,  king  James,  and  his  queen 
by  a  Jacobite  pastoral,  which,  under  the  title  of  ''the  Lady's 
Song,"  was  one  of  the  party  notes  at  that  exciting  period, 
and  if  not  the  best,  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  that  dass  of  compositions  which,  for  nearly  a  oentmy, 
served  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  Itr. 
Bulkeley,  the  husband  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice's  faithful  lady 
in  waiting,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  was  actively  engaged  in 
England  at  this  period,  in  attempting  to  draw  some  of  the  old 
servants  of  king  James  into  a  confederacy  for  his  restoration. 

1  Dangwn's  Joornal.  >  Ibid. 
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Lord  Godolpltin  looked  ashamed  when  he  encountered  him, 
and  inqnired,  with  a  desponcUng  air,  after  the  court  of  St. 
Germains.  He  had  deserted  the  falling  cause  of  James  at 
the  Bevolution,  and  paid  his  homage  to  the  ascendant  star  ot 
Orange,  returned  to  his  original  pofitics,  and  accepted  office 
under  William.  His  attachment  to  the  late  queen,  as  Mary 
Beatrice  was  now  styled,  crossed  his  new  duties.  He  pur- 
chased the  pleasure  of  reoeiviiig  a  few  lines  traced  by  her 
hand,  signifying  that  she  forgave  him  by  promising  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  Wilham  and  Mary.  William  intercepted  a 
packet  of  his  letters,  showed  him  the  prooft  of  his  treacheiy^ 
generously  fbrgaye  him,  and  continued  to  employ  him.  Qodol- 
phin  could  not  resolve  to  give  up  the  secret  correspondence 
with  Mary  Beatrice.  He  rendered  her  no  particular  service, 
but  flattered  her  with  fair  words,  and  soothed  his  self-love  by 
keeping  himself  in  her  remembrance.  He  was  aware  that 
she  would  never  make  the  sacrifice  for  him  which  would  have 
rendered  him  wholly  and  devotedly  her  servant  to  command 
in  an  things.  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  double-minded 
politicians  of  the  age,  who  now  courted  a  reconciliation  with 
the  sovereign  whom  he  had  deserted  and  betrayed.  The 
wisdom  of  the  unjust  steward  in  the  parable  was  the  leading 
principle  among  those  who,  after  the  Revolution,  were  osten- 
sibly  the  servants  of  William,  and  secretly  the  correspondents 
of  James.  A  great  deal  of  the  correspondence  was  carried 
on  through  the  queen.  Sometimes  Mary  Beatrice  is  signified 
in  the  Jacobite  letters  of  the  period  as  Mr.  Wisely,  and 
Mrs.  Whitely ;  occasionally  by  a  figure,  or  as  Artley^s  spouse, 
James  bearing  the  cognomen  of  Artley,  among  many  other 
atia$es.  Godolphin  is  often  called  ''the  bale  of  goods;" 
Marlborough  "the  Hamburgh  merchant,''  or  "  Armsworth.'* 
There  are  a  great  many  of  these  letters  in  the  French 
archives. 

Tlie  cares  and  restless  intrigues  which  occupied  the  exiled 
court  at  St.  (Germains  were  occasionally  varied  by  visits  to 
Louis  XIV.,  Versailles,  Marh,  and  Pontainebleau  ;  but  they 
rarely  went  to  Paris,  except  to  pay  their  devotions  in  the 
drarches  there.     The  great  deUght  of  Mary  Beatrice  was. 
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-when  she  could  pass  a  day  or  two  with  her  doiatered  firieDds 
at  Chaillot.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1691^  she  found 
herself^  after  an  interval  of  four  years^  once  more  likely  to 
become  a  mother.  The  king  appeared  to  derive  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  three  crowns  in  the  satisfaction  which  he  felt 
at  this  prospect^  and  he  exerted  the  utmost  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  queen  from  encountering  the  shghtest  fiEitigne  or 
exdtement  that  might  risk  a  disappointment.  So  anxious 
was  he  on  this  pointy  that  he  actually  interposed  the  authority 
of  a  king  and  husband  to  prevent  one  of  the  devotional 
journeys  to  Chaillot  in  the  last  week  of  November^  on  which 
her  majesty  and  some  of  her  ladies  had  set  their  hearts.  Ladj 
Sophia  Bulkdey^  who  was  deputed  to  make  sundry  excuses  to 
the  abbess  of  Chaillot  for  her  majesty  being  unable  to  pay  her 
promised  visit  to  the  convent,  could  not  re&ain  from  giving 
a  broad  hint  of  the  true  reason,  though,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  very  early  days,  the  matter  was  to  be  kept  a  profound 
secret.  "  Our  incomparable  queen,''  says  her  ladyship,  "  is 
constrained  to  follow  the  counsels  of  the  wise,  and  not  to  risk 
taking  the  air,  lest  the  pain  in  her  teeth  should  return.  Her 
majesty  finds  herself  now  nearly  well,  but  it  becomes  neoessaiy 
for  her  to  take  all  sorts  of  precautions  to  keep  so.  The  king 
judges  it  proper,  and  he  must  be  obeyed,  that  6he  ahodd 
await  here  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  France  to>moROw. 
These  causes  unite  to  deprive  the  queen  and  us  of  one  of 
our  greatest  pleasures.  I  hope  she  will  make  up  for  it  by 
preparing  for  us  another  very  agreeable  in  the  mean  time, 
that  we  may  take  in  good  heart  the  pains  of  too  long  an 
absence/'  At  this  interestmg  point  her  majesty,  who  had, 
we  may  presume,  peeped  over  her  noble  attendant's  shouklor, 
and  perceiving  that  her  ladyship  was  bent  on  divulging  as 
much  of  the  important  secret  as  her  droll  French  would  per- 
mit, interrupted  her  for  the  purpose  of  teUing  it  herself  and 
her  faithful  amanuensis  concludes  in  these  words :  ''  I  finish 
my  letter  to  give  place  to  a  more  worthy  and  perfect  pen. 
If  you  turn  the  paper,  you  will  be  consoled." 

The  queen,  who  had  been  suffering  much  from  inflam- 
.matory  tooth-ache,  and  other  ills  inddental  to  her  sitoationy 
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and  was  always  subject  to  great  depression  of  spirits  at  such 
times^  commences  her  letter  rather  in  a  tone  of  resignation 
than  joy.     She  writes,  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper, — 

"  It  is  neoeisary  that  I  shotild  explain  to  yon  lady  Almonde's  letter,  [anotber  of 
ber  ladies  who  had  been  giving  bints  on  the  subject^  it  sboald  fieem,]  for  it  is 
inpoeBible  for  me  to  have  a  Mcret  from  yon ;  and  I  will  tell  you,  that  besides  my 
inflammation,  which  has  been  very  violent,  and  though  abated  is  not  yet  gone, 
snd  besides  the  visit  of  the  king,  which  I  must  receive  to-morrow,  there  is  yet 
another  reason  that  prevents  me  from  coming  to  yon.  It  is,  that  I  have  some 
sospidoQS  of  pregnancy,  bnt  as  I  have  not  yet  any  certainty  of  it,  I  do  not  like 
to  have  it  mentioned.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  know  positively,  and  then  I  will 
inform  yon,  that  is,  if  it  should  be  verified.  Alas !  my  dear  mother,  what  pain 
to  be  so  many  months  without  seeing  yon ;  bnt  in  that,  as  in  all  the  rest,  Qod  is 
the  master,  and  must  do  what  he  will.  I  entreat  yon  not  to  speak  of  this  little 
secret,  unless  it  be  to  my  sister  la  DiposSe.  To  all  the  others,  give  the  reasons 
of  the  inflammation  and  the  visit  of  the  king.  I  hope  to-morrow  to  make  my 
devotions  in  spirit  with  you  and  your  holy  daughters,  and  I  believe  that  I  shall 
not  have  less  interest  in  your  prayers  and  theirs  absent,  than  if  I  could  be  present. 
My  poor  little  Angelique  win  be  much  mortified :  I  assure  you  that  I  am  very 
much  also."  ^ 

This  letter  is  dated  November  20th,  1691.  Her  majesty's 
situation  was  pubUdy  declared  on  the  7th  of  January,  1692. 
James  addressed  summonses  to  the  peeresses,  the  lady  mayoress 
of  London,  the  wives  of  the  sheriffs,  and  also  to  Dr.  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  the  celebrated  accoucheur,  as  well  as  to  the 
lords,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  the  expected 
infiint.  One  of  these  summonses  was  addressed  to  his 
daughter  Mary :' — 

« That  we  may  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves,"  says  he,  "now  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  Qod,  the  supporter  of  truth,  to  give  us  hopes  of  fbrther  issue,  our 
dearest  consort,  the  queen,  drawing  near  her  time,  ....  we  do  therefore  hereby 
signify  our  royal  pleasure  to  yon,  that  you  may  use  all  possible  means  to  come 
with  what  convenient  haste  you  may,  the  queen  looking  about  the  middle  of 
May  next,  (English  account.)  And  that  you  may  have  no  scruple  on  our  side^ 
the  most  Christian  king  has  given  his  consent  to  pronuse  you,  as  we  hereby 
do,  that  you  shall  have  leave  to  come,  and,  the  queen's  labour  over,  to  return 
with  safety." 

Every  thing  wore  a  flattering  aspect  at  this  conjunction. 
Louis  XIY.  was  making  preparations  to  assist  James  in  the 
recovery  of  his  crown,  having  received  confident  assurances 
that  the  army  directed  by  Marlborough,  and  the  fleet  by 
Russell,  would  declare  in  &vour  of  their  old  master.     The 

'  From  the  original  French  holograph  letter,  begun  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley 
and  finished  by  the  queen.— Inedited  ChaiUot  MSS.,  in  the  hdtel  Soubise^  Paris. 

*Evdyn. 
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princess  Amte^  who  Iiad  sought  a  reconciliation  with  her 
father^  answered  for  a  part  of  the  church  -,  the  steady  adhe- 
sion of  sudi  men  as  Sancroft^  Ken,  and  six  hundred  of  the 
clergy  to  their  all^iance,  was^  in  reality,  a  much  more  satis- 
factory pledge  of  the  feelings  of  the  church  of  England^  to 
James  than  any  she  could  give.  Letters  and  messages,  fall 
of  professions  of  attachment,  reached  him  or  the  queen  daily 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  James  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  regain  his  realm.  The  spirits  of  the  queen 
fluctuated  at  this  period.  On  the  19th  of  March  she  excused 
herself  from  assisting  at  the  nuptials  of  Louis  XI V.'s  natural 
son,  the  due  de  Maine,  with  mademoiselle  Charolois,  on  account 
of  her  situation.  "  She  had  already,''  she  said,  "taken  to 
her  chamber,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  queens 
of  England  when  near  a  confinement.'''  It  is  probable  that  she 
had  no  wish  to  be  present  at  this  bridal,  for  she  subsequently 
made  various  devotional  visits  to  religious  houses  and  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Germains,  and  even  in  Paris.  On 
the  80th,  the  king  of  France  and  the  dauphin  attended  one  of 
the  receptions  in  her  bedchamber  at  St.  Germains,  on  which 
occasion  the  princess  of  Cond€  presented  the  newly-married 
duchess  de  Maine  to  her  majesty.    She  remained  in  the  greatest 

^  That  eminent  Protestant  divine,  Dr.  Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Panl's,  was  a 
stanch  advocate  for  the  recall  of  king  James  as  long  as  he  thonght  it  could  be 
done  withont  plmiging  the  nation  into  the  horrors  of  a  dvil  war.  Like  many 
honest  members  of  the  church  of  England,  be  was  disgosted  at  the  mass  dT 
treachery  and  fitlsehood  which  had  been  employed  by  the  authors  of  a  revolution, 
necessary  as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  reflecting  infinite  disgrace  ooi  acne  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  it.  Sherlock,  in  his  famous  letter  to  a  member  of  tbi^ 
convention,  indignantly  exposes  the  political  fiilsehood  of  the  enstence  of  a  ireaij 
between  Louis  XIV.  and  James  for  the  destruction  of  the  IVotestants.  **  Then 
IS,"  says  he,  "  one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  the  story  of  a  French 
league  to  cut  P»)testant  throats  be  well  examined,  for  this  did  more  to  drive  the 
king  out  of  the  nation  than  the  prince's  army ;  and  if  this  should  prove  a  sham, 
as  some  who  pretend  to  know  say  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  at  least  half  an  argoraent 
to  invite  the  king  back  again."  The  enemies  of  Sherlock  afterwards  tunied  all 
he  had  said  in  &vour  of  his  old  master,  which  was  not  little,  against  himself 
when  he  took  the  oaths  to  king  William ;  but  Sherlock  was  not  called  upon  to 
resist  the  powers  that  be.  As  a  churchman,  he  submitted  to  the  change  whicll 
a  nu^rity  of  the  nation  had  ordained,  well  knowing  that  he  had  duties  to  per- 
fhrm  of  a  higher  nature  than  those  of  a  political  partisan.  He  was  a  bright  and 
a  shining  light  in  the  church  of  England,  and  she  required  such  men  to  oooibii 
her  and  support  her  apcttohc  character,  when  bereaved  of  bishops  Uke  Ken,  ml 
others  of  the  deprived  clergy.  i  Dangean. 
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depression  of  spirits^  on  account  of  the  spproaclung  departure  of 
the  king  for  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  order  to  join  the  expe- 
dition that  was  in  preparation  for  his  j^jeeted  landing  in 
England.  Before  he  quitted  St.  Oermains,  James  invested  his 
boy,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  fourth  year,  with  the  order 
of  the  Grarter,  and  leaving  his  sorrowful  queen  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  weeping  ladies,  departed,  April  21st,  for  Caen,  and 
finom  thence  to  La  Hogue.*  Unfortunate  in  every  thing,  he 
waited  four  wedks  in  vain  for  a  favourable  wind  to  cross  to 
England,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Dutch  fleet  formed  a 
junction  with  Russell  in  the  Downs,  and  appeared  on  the 
coast  of  France.  Russell,  who  was  in  correspondence  with 
his  old  master,  advised  him  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the 
fleets.  He  was  willing  to  let  the  squadron  slip  by,  but,  for 
the  honour  of  England,  he  must  not  be  defied.  The  un- 
seasonable bravery  of  the  French  admiral,  Tourville,  provoked 
an  encounter  that  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet.  James,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  battle,  on  witness- 
ing the  admirable  effect  of  his  own  naval  tactics  against  his 
allies,  cried  out,  "  Ha !  have  they  got  Pepys  on  board  ?'' 
But  when  he  saw  the  British  seamen  from  the  boats 
scrambling  up  the  lofty  sides  of  the  French  vessels,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  transport  of  national  and  professional  enthu- 
siasm, "  My  brave  English  I  my  brave  English  1'^  The 
French  officers  warned  him  to  retire,  as  he  was  in  consider- 
able danger,  for  die  guns  from  the  burning  ships  began  to 
discharge  their  shot  in  all  directions;  and  scarcely  had  he 
withdrawn,  when  they  raked  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
standing,  and  killed  several  of  the  officers. 

James  obstinately  lingered  three  weeks  at  La  Hogue,  after 
he  had  witnessed  the  annihilation  of  his  hopes.  Nothing 
could  rouse  him  from  the  lethargic  stupor  into  which  he 
had  sunk;  not  even  t^e  repeated  letters  and  messages  from 
his  anxious  consort,  who  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  h^ 
aceouchement,  and  implored  him  to  return  to  her.  The 
melasicholy  depression  of  spirits  in  which  the  poor  queen 
awaited  that  event  in  the  lonely  ch&teau  of  St.  Ctermains,  un- 

^  Bangeao.    Life  of  Jame*  *  Dalrymplc 
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supported  hj  the  presence  of  her  husband,  is  touchingly 
described  by  her  own  pen,  in  a  letter  to  her  friend,  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot : — 

"June  14, 1692. 
"  Wbftt  shall  I  say  to  you,  my  bdoved  mother,  or  rather,  what  would  not  yoa 
say  to  me,  if  we  oonld  he  one  little  quarter  of  an  hour  in  each  other's  arms  ?  I 
hdieve,  however,  that  tune  would  he  entirely  passed  in  tears  and  sighs,  and  that 
my  eyes  aiid  my  sobs  would  tell  much  more  thian  my  mouth ;  for,  in  truth,  what 
18  there,  after  all,  that  can  he  said  by  friendship  in  the  state  in  which  I  am  ?" 

After  the  first  impassioned  outpouring  of  the  anguish  and 
desolation  with  which  the  catastrophe  at  La  Hogue  had  over- 
whelmed her^  she  endeavours  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of 
God.  An  internal  conviction  that  they  were  vainly  stru^hng 
against  an  immutable  decree,  is  thus  mournfully  confessed . 
"  Oh,  but  the  ways  of  Grod  are  far  from  our  ways,  and  his 
thoughts  are  different  from  our  thoughts.  We  perodve  this 
clearly  in  our  last  calamity,  and  by  the  unforeseen,  and  almost 
supernatural  mischances  by  which  God  has  overthrown  all 
our  designs,  and  has  appeared  to  declare  himself  so  clearly 
against  us  for  our  overwhelming.  What  then,''  pursues  the 
sorrowful  queen,  "  can  we  say  to  this,  my  beloved  mothek  ? 
or  rather,  is  it  not  better  that  we  should  say  nothing;  but, 
shutting  the  mouth,  and  bowing  the  head,  to  adore  and  to 
approve,  tf  we  can,  all  that  God  does,  for  he  is  the  master  of 
the  universe,  and  it  is  very  meet  and  right  that  all  should  be 
submitted  to  him.  It  is  the  Lord;  he  has  done  what  was 
good  in  his  eyes.'''  She  goes  on,  with  pathetic  earnestness, 
to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  she  feels  in  performing  the 
Christian  duty  she  describes  : — 

'*  This,  my  dearest  mother,  is  what  I  wish  to  say  and  do,  and  to  this,  I  hdiere 
you  have  yourself  encouraged  me  hy  your  words,  as  you  do  hy  your  letton^  which 
are  always  so  precious  to  me ;  hut  I  say  it»  and  I  do  it,  with  so  had  a  graoe^  and 
so  much  against  my  will,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be  agreeable 
to  God.  Aid  me  to  do  it  better  hy  your  prayers,  and  encourage  me  constantiy 
hy  your  letters,  till  we  have  the  happiness  of  embracing  each  other  again."^ 

The  dissection  of  a  letter  so  deeply  confidential  is  certain]^ 
rather  like  imfolding  the  secrets  of  a  confessional.  Little 
did  the  royal  writer  imagine,  that  the  various  passions  that 
agitated  her  mind  as  she  penned  it  would,  one  day,  be  laid 

'  Inedited  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated 
June  14th,  1692.— Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  '  Ibid. 
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open  to  the  whole  world.  The  tragic  emotions  of  the  fidlen 
queen^  and  the  elevation  of  the  Christian  heroine,  are  alike 
forgotten  in  the  natural  apprehensions  of  the  weak,  suffering 
woman,  when  she  alludes  to  her  situation  at  this  distressing 
crisis.  ''  I  suffered  much,  both  in  body  and  mind,  some  days 
ago,''  she  says,  "  but  now  I  am  better  in  both.  I  Knger  on 
still,  in  continual  expectation  of  the  hour  of  my  accouche- 
ment. It  will  come  when  God  wills  it.  I  tremble  with  the 
dread  of  it ;  but  I  wish  much  that  it  were  over,  so  that  I 
might  cease  to  harass  myself  and  every  one  else  any  longer 
with  this  suspense.'' '  Mary  Beatrice  had  exceeded  her 
reckoning  nearly  a  month.  If  she  had  been  brought  to  bed 
at  the  time  specified  by  king  James  in  his  summons  to  the 
peers  and  peeresses,  it  would  have  been  in  the  midst  of  the 
distress  and  consternation  caused  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
How  deeply  hurt  the  poor  queen  felt  at  the  unaccoimtable 
perversity  of  her  lord,  in  continuing  to  absent  himself  firom 
her,  may  be  perceived  from  the  tone  of  unwonted  bitterness 
irith  which  she  adverts  to  his  conduct.  "  When  I  began  my 
letter  yesterday,"  she  says,  "  I  was  in  uncertainty  what  the 
king  would  do,  and  of  the  time  when  I  might  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him ;  for  he  has  not  yet  chosen  to  retire 
from  La  Hogue,  though  he  has  had  nothing  to  keep  him 
there,  and  the  state  in  which  I  am  speaks  for  itself  to  make 
him  come  to  me.'  In  the  mean  time,"  continues  her  majesty, 
with  increasing  pique  at  James's  strange  insensibility  to  the 
importance  of  the  impending  event,  and  the  necessity  of  mak* 
ing  such  arrangements  as  would  render  the  birth  of  their 
expected  in&nt  a  verification  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  son, 
"he  would  not  resolve  on  anything;  but  he  will  find  all  well 
done,  although  it  has  cost  me  much  to  have  it  so  without  his 
orders,  which  my  lord  Mellbrt  came  to  bring  us  this  morn- 
ing. It  seems  that,  for  the  present,  the  king  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  return  hither,  till  they  can  take  other  measures. 
Your  great  king  [Louis  XIV.]  has  received  my  lord  Melfort 
vezy  well,  and  has  spoken  to  him  of  us,  and  of  our  affairs,  in 

*  Inedited  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdoir 
of  France.  s  f^^ 
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the  most  oUiging  manner  in  the  worlds  and  has  eivea  writtoi 
to  me  in  answer  to  the  letter  I  sent  to  him  by  milord  Hel- 
fort.  This  is  a  comfort  to  me^  and  the  hope  of  having  the 
Icing  with  me  at  my  dehvery  consoles  me  much^  for  I  befieve 
he  can  be  here  by  Saturday  or  Sunday  next.  Behold^  my 
dear  mother/'  continues  the  sorrowful  queen^  '^  a  little  state- 
ment of  what  has  passed^  and  is  passing  in  my  poor  heart: 
you  know  and  can  comprehend  it  better  than  I  do  myseUl  I 
pray  you  to  embrace  all  our  dear  sisters,  and  to  take  leave 
of  them  for  me  before  my  lying-in,  not  knowing  what 
may  occur.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  may  see  eeuch  other 
again  after  the  Assumption,  if  it  please  God.''  She  adds, 
with  almost  childish  simplicity,  "  Permit  the  poor  AngeUque  to 
Idss  your  hand  in  the  place  of  mine,  as  often  as  she  wishes.''* 
When  the  mighty  are  put  down  firom  their  seats,  it  is  wdl 
if  the  unbought,  unpurchasable  affection  of  the  lowly  and 
meek,  who  bve  th^n,  not  for  their  greatness,  but  for  their 
misfortunes,  can  be  appreciated  at  its  real  value. 

James  did  not  return  to  St.  Grermains  till  the  21  st  of 
June.^  His  recklessness  of  the  confirmation  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  imputations  on  the  birth  of  their  son,  if  the 
queen  had  been  brought  to  bed  while  he  was  away,  together 
with  his  strange  disregard  to  her  feelings,  appear  indicative  of 
an  unsound  state  of  mind.  A  report  of  that  nature,  it  seems, 
reached  England,  and  having  been  circulated  with  malignant 
pleasure  by  his  enemies,  the  following  sarcastic  commeat 
appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  in  his  interest : — "  lis  now 
affirmed  that  king  James  is  run  mad,  and  dose  confined.  If 
he  is  not,  he  has  gone  through  enough  to  make  him  so." 
When  sir  Charles  Littleton,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
James  in  his  misfortunes,  told  him  how  much  ashamed  he 
felt  that  his  son  was  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  tlie  royal 
fether  mournfully  replied,  ''Alas,  sir  Charles!  wherefore 
ashamed  ?  are  not  my  daughters  with  him  ?"  An  impression 
that  he  was  bom  to  fulfil  an  adverse  destiny,  in  which  all 
who  attempted  to  show  him  kindness  would  be  ruinously  in- 

^  Inedited  letter  of  tho  queen  of  James  IL  to  the  abben  of  ChaQlot,  dated 
Jane  14-16, 1692.  *  Life  of  King  James,  fiom  the  Stuart  Vupen. 
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volved^  is  avowed  by  James  in  the  following  letter^  which  he 
addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  at  this  gloomy  epochs — a  letter  cer- 
tainly not  written  in  the  spirit  of  a  pohtician  : 

**Mj  evil  rtar  has  bad  an  inflaence  on  the  anna  of  yonr  nugesfy,  always 
victorious  bufc  when  fighting  for  ma  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  interest  your- 
self no  more  for  a  prince  so  unfortunate ;  but  permit  me  to  withdraw,  with  my 
&mily,  to  some  comer  of  the  world,  where  I  may  cease  to  be  an  interruption  to 
your  nuyesty's  wonted  course  of  prosperity  and  gloiy."' 

Louis  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  generous  proposal  of  his 
desponding  kinsman^  to  retire  firom  France^  and  Heaven  had 
still  some  blessings  in  store  for  the  fallen  king.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  Mary  Beatrice  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  at  the 
palace  of  St.  Oermains,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  princesses 
and  great  ladies  of  the  court  of  France,  except  the  dauphiness, 
who  was  in  a  dying  state.  All  the  English  ladies  and  noble 
foQowers  of  the  veiled  court,  the  chancellor  of  France,  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
and  madame  Meereroom,  the  wife  of  the  Danish  ambassador, 
were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  royal  in£Euit.  Madame 
Meereroom  was  considered  an  important  witness,  because 
opposed  to  the  interest  of  king  James ;  but  she  could  not  help 
owning  the  absurdity  of  the  aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on 
the  birth  of  his  son.' 

The  morbid  state  of  apathy  in  which  king  James  had  re- 
mained ever  since  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  jdelded  to  softer 
emotions  when  he  beheld  the  new-bom  princess.  He  wel- 
comed her  with  a  burst  of  paternal  affection,  and  bestowed 
the  tenderest  caresses  upon  her,  When  she  was  dressed,  he 
presented  her  to  the  queen  with  these  touching  words,  ^^  See 
what  Ood  has  given  us,  to  be  our  consolation  in  our  exile.'^' 
He  called  her  "  his  comforter,^'  because,  he  said, ''  he  had  now 
one  daughter  who  had  never  sinned  against  him.'^  He  had 
confidently  anticipated  another  son,  but  he  declared  himself 
abundantly  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  precious  gift  of  this 
girl.  She  was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  chapel- 
royal  of  St.  Oermains.    Louis  XIY.  returned  from  the  siege 

^  Am^d^  Fichof  s  Historicfd  Introduction  to  the  Life  of  Charles  Edward 
Steaiiy  and  lASe  of  James. 

*n>!d.  >  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  Modena. 
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of  MonB  in  time  to  act  in  person  as  her  sponsor :  he  and  hie 
sister-in-law,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  dnchess  of  Orleans,  held  her 
at  the  font,  and  gave  her  the  names  of  Lonisa  Mary.  The 
French  ladies  were  astonished  at  seeing  the  little  princess, 
who  was  then  only  a  month  old,  dressed  in  robes  of  state, 
and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on  her  tiny  feet.  The  shoes 
and  stockings  worn  by  the  royal  neophyte  were  b^^ed  by 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  and  were  carefully  preserved  by  them 
among  the  curiosities  of  their  conyent.'  Eighteen  days  before 
the  birth  of  the  princess  Louisa,  the  son  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice  completed  his  fourth  year.  Mary  Beatrice 
assured  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  "  that  she  never  saw  the  Idiig 
her  husband  in  a  passion  but  once,  and  that  was  with  their 
little  son,  on  account  of  his  manifesting  some  symptoms  of 
childish  terror  when  he  was  only  four  years  old.^''  Her  nuu 
temal  anxiety  tended  to  foster  timidity  in  the  child,  which 
James  feared  might  prove  inimical  to  his  future  destiny. 

*  MS.  Memoriali  of  ilLarj  of  Modena.  *  Ibid* 
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GBEAT  BEITAIN  AND  IBELAND. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Mstemal  happinev  of  Maiy  Beatrice— YidtB  ChaiUoi— Her  oonTemlaont— Her 
historical  reminiaoences — Her  vidt  of  condolence  at  Yeraaillei — Traits  of  cha- 
racter—Portraits— Her  fiuthfiil  followers  at  St  Germains — Her  sympathy  in 
their  dtstress— Anecdotes  of  her  hosband— Of  her  children— Her  letter  from 
Pontuneblean— Attention  to  her  by  Louis  XIY.—Her  dangerous  illness — 
Attachment  of  Mrs.  Penn  to  her— Death  of  the  duke  of  Modena— Disputes 
abont  inheiitance — Devastation  of  her  country — Slights  from  madame  de 
Maintenon— Death  of  Mary  II.— Mary  Beatrice's  parting  with  her  husband— 
Her  grief  for  executions  in  England — Mary  Beatrice  sponsor  to  princess  of 
Orleans — Complains  of  madame  de  Miuntenon— Mary  Beatrice  sells  her  jewelK« 
rdieves  Jacobites— Diiputes  concerning  her  dower — Her  incautious  confidences 
— She  presides  at  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy— Eeftises  to  part  with 
her  son  to  William  III.— Her  dower  granted  by  England — Appropriated  by 
William  III.  to  his  own  use — Dangerous  illness  of  James  IL— Queen  nurses 
him — Her  letters  thereupon^  &c 

An  interval  of  repose,  and  even  of  domestic  comfort,  snc- 
ceeded  the  birth  of  la  Consolairice,  as  James  II.  fondly  called 
the  child  of  his  adversity.  Maiy  Beatrice,  though  deprived 
of  the  pomp  and  power  of  royalty,  and  a  queen  only  in  name, 
was  assuredly  much  happier  in  her  shadowy  court  at  St. 
Oermains  than  she  had  been  as  a  childless  mother  and  neg- 
lected wife  amidst  the  joyless  splendour  of  Whitehall.  She 
was  now  blest  with  two  of  the  loveliest  and  most  promising 
children  in  the  world,  and  possessed  of  the  undivided  affection 
of  a  husband,  who  was  only  the  dearer  to  her  for  his  misfor- 
tunes. Like  the  fidthful  ivy,  she  appeared  to  ding  more 
fondly  to  the  tempest-scath^  oak  in  its  leafless  ruins,  than 
when  in  its  majestic  prime. 

An  eloquent  tribute  to  the  virtues  and  conjugal  tenderness 
of  this  princess  was  offered  to  her,  in  the  days  of  her  exile 

s2 
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and  adversity,  by  the  accomplished  earl  of  Lansdowne,  in  a 
poem  entitled  The  Progress  of  Beauty,  in  which,  after  com- 
plimenting the  reigning  belles  of  William  and  Mary's  court, 
he  adverts  to  the  banished  queen  with  a  burst  of  generoDs 
feeling,  far  more  gratifying  than  all  the  homage  he  had  paid 
to  her  in  the  morning  flower  of  her  charms,  when  surrounded 
by  the  pride  and  pomp  of  royalty : — 

*Be  bold,  be  bold,  my  Muse !  nor  fear  to  nise 
Thy  voice  to  her  who  was  thy  earliest  praise; 
Qneen  of  our  hearts,  and  charmer  of  omr  sight* 
A  monarch's  pride,  his  glory  and  delight. 
Princess  adored  and  loved,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  fbr  ever  live. 
O  happy  James !  content  thy  mighty  mind. 
Grudge  not  the  world,  fbr  still  thy  queen  is  kind; 
To  lie  but  at  her  feet  more  glory  brhigs, 
Than  'tis  to  tread  on  sceptres  and  on  kingss 
Secure  of  empire  in  that  beauteous  breast, 
Who  would  not  give  their  crowns  to  be  so  blest  F" 

James  himself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  never  known 
what  true  happiness  was  till,  rendered  wise  by  many  sorrows, 
he  had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtues  and  self-devo- 
tion of  his  queen.  He  now  regarded  her  not  only  with  love, 
but  veneration,  and  made  it  the  principal  business  of  his  life 
to  atone  to  her,  by  the  tenderest  attentions,  for  the  pangs  bis 
former  foUies  had  inflicted  on  her  sensitive  heart.  He  knew 
that,  possessed  of  her,  he  was  an  object  of  envy  to  his  cousin, 
Louis  XIV.,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  "  like  Jacob,  he 
counted  his  sufferings  for  nothing,  having  such  a  support  and 
companion  in  them.^^'  Blest  in  ,this  perfect  union,  the  king 
and  queen  endeavoured  to  resign  themselves  to  the  will  of 
God,  whose  hand  they  both  recognised  in  their  present  reverse 
of  fortune. 

The  first  time  James  visited  the  convent  of  Chaillot  after 
the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  the  abbess,  Frances  Angelica  Priolo, 
condoled  with  him  on  the  disastrous  termination  of  his  hopes, 
and  lamented  "  that  God  had  not  granted  the  prayers  which 
they  had  offered  up  for  his  success.''  The  king  making  no 
reply,  she  fancied  he  had  not  heard  her,  and  began  to  repeat 
what  she  had  said  in  a  louder  voice.  "  My  mother,''  inter- 
^  Continuator  of  James's  lafe^  from  Stuart  Fapen. 
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posed  the  fidlen  monarchy  gravely,  ''I  heard  you  the  first 
time  you  spoke.  I  made  you  no  answer,  because  I  would  not 
contradict  you ;  but  you  compel  me  to  tell  you  that  I  do  not 
think  you  right,  for  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  thought  that 
what  you  asked  of  Ood  were  better  than  what  he  has  done. 
All  that  God  does  is  well  done,  and  there  is  not  any  thing 
wdl  done  but  what  he  does.''*  The  abbess  next  proceeded 
to  make  a  comparison  between  him  and  St.  Louis,  when  the 
great  designs  of  that  prince  against  the  Saracens  were  over- 
thrown. ''  Alas !  my  mother,''  rephed  James,  "  do  not  com- 
pare me  to  that  great  saint.  It  is  true,  I  resemble  him  in  my 
misfortunes,  but  I  am  nothing  like  him  in  my  works.  He 
was  always  holy  from  his  youth,  but  I  have  been  a  great 
sinner.  I  ought  to  look  upon  the  afflictions  which  Gt)d  has 
sent  me,  not  as  trials,  but  as  the  just  chastisement  of  my 
feults.'"  The  sentiments  expressed  by  James  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Autun,  are  those 
of  an  humble  and  contrite  heart.  "  God,"  says  he,  "  is 
pleased  to  show  from  time  to  time,  by  great  events,  that  it  is 
He  that  does  all,  to  make  us  the  more  sensible  that  it  is  by 
him  that  kings  do  reign,  and  that  he  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

No  enterprise,"  continues  James,  "  was  ever  better 

concocted  than  the  projected  landing  in  England,  and  never 
was  any  thing  more  visibly  shown  than  that  it  wa3  not  per- 
mitted by  God ;  for,  unless  the  winds  had  been  contrary  to 
us,  and  always  &vourable  to  our  enemies,  the  descent  had 
been  made.  We  ought  to  submit  without  murmuring  to  all 
that  happens  to  us,  since  we  are  assured  that  it  is  God's  will 
it  should  be  so.'" 

On  the  7th  of  September,  1692,  Mary  Beatrice  paid  one 
of  her  annual  devotional  visits  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  and 
remained  there  till  the  10th,  the  anniversary  commemoration 
of  the  foundress,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  when  king  James, 
who  had  in  the  mean  time  made  a  retreat  to  the  more  lugu- 
brious soUtude  of  La  Trappe,  joined  her,  and  they  both  as- 
sisted at  the  services  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  that  queen, 

^  Contemporaiy  Life  of  James,  and  drcolar^letter  of  the  convent  of  ChaiUot. 
*  Orcolar-letter  of  the  convent  of  Chullot.    Stuart  Papen.  '  Ihid. 
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The  archbishop  of  Diej  said  the  mass,  and  after  all  the  offices 
were  ended^  came  to  pajr  his  compliments  to  their  majesties 
in  the  state  apartment.  The^  had  a  long  conversation  on  the 
state  of  religion  in  Dauphiny,  which  greatly  inclined  to  the 
doctrine  of  Geneva.  The  archbishop  informed  their  majesties, 
that  in  the  city  of  Diey  fourteen  bishops  abjured  Catholicism 
at  onoe^  and  all  the  men  in  that  town  declared  themselves 
Huguenots  in  one  day.  Their  wives  remained  Catholics  ten 
years,  and  then  followed  the  example  of  their  husbands. 
'^  Diey/'  said  he,  '^  is  (me  of  the  most  ancient  bishoprics  in 
France.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  built  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  named  it  the  city  of  a  hundred  towers,  there  being  that 
number  round  the  wall,  which  I  understand  the  enemy  has 
demolished.''^  The  queen  lamented  the  destruction  of  so  great 
a  piece  of  antiquity.  When  the  archbishop  took  his  leav^ 
the  nuns  were  permitted  to  enter  the  queen's  presence-cham- 
ber. Their  majesties  were  seated  on  a  sofa,  the  nuns  ranged 
themselves  round  the  room;  but  the  queen  requesting  the 
abbess  to  permit  them  to  sit,  her  reverence  made  a  sign  for 
them  to  seat  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  king  and  queen 
conversed  pleasantly  with  them,  and  in  reply  to  a  question 
fix>m  the  abbess  about  Charles  II.'s  death,  Mary  Beatrice  re- 
lated the  particulars  fix>m  beginning  to  end,  with  some  assist- 
ance from  her  husband,  who  occasionally  took  up  the  word. 
One  of  the  community  wrote  the  whole  narrative  down  ex- 
actly as  it  was  related  by  their  majesties.  This  carious  and 
most  interesting  historic  document  is  stiU  in  existence  in  the 
archives  of  France,  entitled  The  Recital  of  the  Death  of  his 
late  Majesty,  king  Charles.' 

In  the  course  of  the  relation  Mary  Beatrice  frankly  told 
her  consort,  before  every  one,  "  that  he  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  persuaded  his  brother  to  avow  his  religion, 
instead  of  resorting  to  so  many  Uttle  expedients  about  leaving 
the  chamber.  She  thought  deception,"  she  said,  "  very  wrong 
at  such  a  time,  and  on  such  a  subject."  The  conversation 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  several  ladies  of  quality,  who 
wished  to  have  the  honour  of  paying  their  homage  to  the 
^  ChaiHot  MS.  <  Ibid. 
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king  and  queen.  Their  majesties  consented  to  receive  them^ 
and  the  commnnity  of  nuns  retired.  The  queen  gave  a  second 
reception  after  the  vespers^  which  was  attended  by  the  Orleans 
fiunily^  and  others  of  the  great  kdies  of  France.  The  earn- 
estness with  which  the  queen  apologizes  to  the  superior  of  the 
convent  of  ChaiUoty  for  her  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  give 
her  some  money  whi^h  she  had  promised  to  solicit  from  king 
James  for  a  case  of  distress^  is  amusing.  Her  letter  is  only 
dated— 

<*  At  St  Oermunfl,  this  Saturday.* 
**  I  do  not  know,  my  dear  mother,  whether  yoa  can  pardon  me  the  great  fiudt 
which  I  oonmiitted  the  other  day  with  regard  to  yon.  I  know  well  that  I  can 
never  pardon  myself,  and  that  I  have  some  tronhle  in  pardoning  yon  for  not 
having  reminded  me,  when  I  was  with  yon,  to  give  you  that  which  I  had  brought 
for  yon,  and  before  I  was  as  for  as  Versailles  I  found  it  in  my  pocket.  It  is 
certain  that  I  folt  myself  blush  so  much  on  discovering  it,  that  if  it  had  been 
day  instead  of  night,  my  ladies  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  change  in 
my  oountenanoe;  and  I  assore  you  I  am  truly  annoyed  with  myself  about 
it.  I  have  tdd  the  king  that  I  had  forgotten,  the  other  day,  to  give  you  his 
money  for  the  alms  that  you  had  asked,  and  I  have  begged  him  to  take  it  himself 
to-day,  and  to  give  it  to  you  with  my  letter.  He  undertook  to  do  it  with  all 
his  heart,  without  questioning  me  upon  it,  and  you,  my  ever  dear  mother,  forget, 
if  yon  can,  a  fault  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  heart  assuredly." 

JBndaned— "To  the  reverend  mother,  Superior  of  the  Yiaitatbn  de  Chullot.'* 

The  death  of  the  Bavarian  dauphiness^  la  grande  Dauphine, 
as  she  is  called  in  the  memoirs  of  the  period^  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1693,  after  a  lingering  illness^  during  which  Mary 
Beatrice  frequently  paid  her  sympathizing  visits^  although  the 
dauphiness  had  always  looked  upon  her  as  a  rival  in  the  re- 
gard of  Louis  XIY.^  and  was  jealous  of  the  ceremonial  marks 
of  respect  that  were  paid  to  her  on  account  of  her  empty 
title  of  queen  of  England.  After  the  funeral  of  this  princess^ 
Mary  Beatrice  came  to  Versailles  in  her  black  mantle  of  state 
mournings  to  pay  her  visits  of  condolence  to  the  king^  who 
received  her  in  his  great  cabinet.  There  were  present  twenty 
ladies^  who  were  allowed  seats.  She  visited  and  condoled  with 
the  widowed  dauphin  and  his  children^  and  monsieur  and 
madame. 

The  exiled  Ving  and  queen  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  a  great  many  of  the  crown  jewels,  as  well  as  those  which 
were  their  own  personal  property.  Among  the  precious  things 
^  From  the  original  French  holograph,  in  the  hdtel  Soubise. 
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whicli  they  secured  was  a  casket  full  of  rose  nobles,  coined 
during  the  reign  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  ol  Lancastor. 
These  had  become  very  scarce^  and  a  snperstitioas  valne  wis 
attached  to  them  at  that  time  in  Europe^  as  it  was  beliered 
that  the  gold  from  which  thej  were  struck  had  been  the 
fruits  of  some  successful  alchymist's  labours  in  transmuting 
inferior  metals  into  gold.  One  of  these  Lancastrian  coins  was 
r^arded  as  a  valuable  present  by  the  ladies  of  the  French 
courts  and  the  queen  was  glad  to  increase  her  influence  by  all 
the  Uttle  courtesies  in  her  power.'  The  jeweb  were  parted 
with^  one  by  one^  in  cases  of  extremity^  and  not  till  long 
after  Mary  Beatrice  had  despoiled  herself  of  all  her  personal 
ornaments^  of  which  few  queens  had  a  richer  store^  or  less 
need. 

Mary  Beatrice  sometimes  accompanied  her  husband  in  his 
journeys  to  La  Trappe^  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  tbe 
abb£  de  Banc^^  and^  till  his  deaths  kept  up  a  constant  ooife- 
spondence  with  him.  The  English  r^er  will  take  little  in- 
terest in  the  fact  that  the  devotion  of  this  princess  greatly 
edified  even  the  strictest  Trappists;  yet  her  rehgion,  though 
difiering  in  many  points  from  that  mode  of  faith  which  the 
true  Protestant  thinks  most  acceptable  to  Him  who  loves  to 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truths  was  a  vital  and  sustain- 
ing principle.  A  contemporary^  who  bears  record  of  the  con- 
soling influence  of  rehgion  on  the  heart  of  king  James^  says 
of  his  consort^  "  She  has  the  same  disengagement  from  thiogs 
below.  She  looks  upon  those,  which  here  are  called  goodly 
but  as  flashes  of  light  that  pass  away  in  a  moment^  which 
have  neither  soUdity  nor  truths  but  deceive  those  who  set 
their  hearts  upon  them."-  Maiy  Beatrice  was  now  in  her 
thirty-fifth  year^  but  neither  time  nor  sorrow  had  destroyed 
the  personal  graces  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
her  by  nature.  James  earl  of  Perth,  when  writing  in  terms 
of  great  commendation  of  the  charming  duchess  of  Arenbefg 
to  his  sister,  the  countess  of  Errol,  says,  "  She  is  one  of  the 

^  Memdrs  of  the  Marqniae  de  Creqm. 

*  CSrcolar-ktterof  the  convent  of  ChaiUot  on  the  Life  and  Death  of  Jamea  II, 
jciyig  of  England. 
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most  beautifbl  and  every  way  accomplished  ladies  I  ever  saw, 
except  our  queen,  who  deserves  the  preference  for  her  merit 
to  all  I  have  known/'* 

The  fine  original  portrait  of  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of  Sizergh,  engraved,  by  cour- 
teous  permission,  for  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  must 
have  been  painted  about  this  period.  The  elevated  coiflFure 
there  represented  was  then  the  prevailing  mode  at  the  court 
of  France,  but  far  less  becoming  to  the  classical  outUne  of  the 
Italian  princess  than  the  floating  ringlets  of  her  more  familiar 
portraits  by  Lely,  or  the  Oredan  fillet  and  strings  of  pearls 
with  which  her  hair  is  arranged  by  Rottier,  in  her  medals. 
When  duchess  of  York,  or  queen  of  England,  it  was  sufficient 
for  her  to  consult  her  own  exquisite  taste  in  such  matters, 
but  in  France  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of 
feshion.  In  conformity  to  this,  her  luxuriant  tresses  were, 
as  we  see  in  the  frontispiece  portrait,  turned  up  almost  straight 
from  her  brow,  and  combed  over  a  cushion,  above  which  the 
back  hair  was  arranged  in  a  full  wreath  of  curls,  and  brought 
sloping  down  each  side  the  head.  A  most  trying  style  to 
any  &ce,  adding  an  unnatural  height  to  the  forehead,  and  a 
great  stifiness  to  the  general  outline  of  the  figure.  Her  dress 
in  the  original  painting  is  of  royal  blue  velvet,  frirred  with 
miniver,  the  bodice  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  and  clasped  with 
a  jewelled  stomacher,  full  sleeves  looped  with  jewels,  and 
point-lace  ruffles.  The  portrait,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
Rigaud,  is  an  exquisite  work  of  art.  It  was  presented  by  the 
exiled  queen  to  her  faithfrd  friend  lady  Strickland,  tc^ther 
with  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Louisa,  as  the  only  rewards 
fortune  had  left  in  her  power  to  bestow  on  that  lady,  after 
thirty  years  of  devoted  service  through  every  vicissitude. 
lliese  royal  gifts  are  heirlooms  in  the  possession  of  the  direct 
descendant  of  sir  Thomas  and  lady  Strickland,  at  Sizergh- 
castle,  Westmoreland.' 

^  Letters  of  James  earl  of  Perth :  edited  hj  W.  Jerdan.  Published  by  the 
Camden  Sodety. 

*  Madame  Oaylos,  or  her  editor,  has  brought  a  most  injurious  and  unfounded 
dutrge  against  lady  Strickland,  whose  losses  of  property,  banishment  from  home 
and  country,  and  fidelity  unto  death,  sufSciently  di^rove  it.     She  expired  in  the 
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Another  of  the  French  portraits  of  the  consort  of  James  II. 
is  in  the  royal  historical  gallery  at  Versailles.  A  crimson 
curtain  in  the  back-ground  is  drawn  aside^  and  shows  the 
parterre  of  St.  Germains  in  the  distance.  That  palace^  so 
interesting  to  Enghsh  trayellers  as  the  refuge  of  the  last 
monarch  of  the  royal  Stuart  dynasty  and  his  fidthfol  queen^ 
and  subsequently  an  asylum  for  their  noble  ruined  followers^ 
was  plimdered  of  its  valuable  paintings  and  furniture  at 
the  French  revolution^  and  has^  within  the  last  few  years^ 
been  converted  into  a  miUtary  penitentiary.  The  chftteau  re- 
mains externally  nearly  the  same  as  when  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice  held  their  melancholy  courts  there>  but  the 
interior  has  suffered  a  desecrating  change.  The  great  pre- 
sence-chamber^ where  the  exiled  king  and  queen  entertained 
the  grand  monarque,  the  dauphin^  and  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Orleans^  Cond^  and  Conti  lineage^  is  now 
converted  into  a  tailor's  atelier.  Fauteuils^  pUants^  and  tabou- 
rets^  are  no  longer  objects  of  angry  contention  there.  The 
ignoble  boards  where  the  miUtary  needle-men  are  seated  in 
the  equahty  of  shame  at  their  penal  tasks,  has  superseded  all 
those  graduated  scales  of  privileged  accommodation  for  the 
full-grown  children  of  high  degree  in  ancient  France,  who 
wearied  the  vexed  spirit  of  a  queen  of  England  with  their 
claims  and  absurd  pretensions.  A  portion  of  the  private  suite 
of  the  king  and  queen^s  apartments  remains  unaltered. 
King  James's  morning  room  or  cabinet,  with  its  dark  green 
and  gold  paneling  and  richly  carved  cornice,  presents  a  me- 
lancholy appearance  of  faded  splendour.  It  opens  with  glass 
doors  upon  the  stately  balcony  that  surrounds  the  ch&teau, 
and  commands  a  charming  and  extensive  prospect.  It  was 
here  that  the  fallen  king  retired  to  read  or  write :  this  room 
communicated  with  the  queen's  bedchamber  by  a  private  stair, 

Benedictine  convent  at  Rouen,  some  montlw  before  the  death  of  her  royal  mistresB ; 
her  single-hearted  and  kind  disposition  is  apparent  from  her  will,  in  which  she 
leaves  some  trifle  of  personal  property  to  all  her  relatives,  and  apologizes  tooch- 
ingly  for  her  poverty,  having  so  little  to  leave.  If  madame  Caylns's  charge  of 
treachery  were  tme,  why  was  lady  Strickland's  fiunily  deprived  of  the  fine  manor 
of  Thornton  Briggs,  inherited  from  Catherine  NeviUe,  being  the  only  landed 
property  not  secured  from  the  grasp  of  William  IIL  F 
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and^  indeed,  with  the  whole  of  that  wing  of  the  palaoe,  by  a 
number  of  intricate  passages  which  lie  behind  it.  In  one  of 
the  lobbies  there  is  a  small  square  window^  which  commands 
a  view  of  the  royal  closet^  so  that  any  one  ambushed  there 
might  look  down  upon  his  miyesty,  and  watch  all  his  proceed* 
ings.  A  pleasing  tradition  connected  with  this  window  wsa 
related  to  me  by  a  noble  lady,  whose  great-grandmother^  Mrs. 
Plowden,  was  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  household  of  queen 
Mary  Beatrice.  Mrs.  Flowden's  infiemt  family  Uyed  with  her 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Gkunains,  and  she  sometimes  found  it 
necessary,  by  way  of  punishment,  to  shut  up  her  Httle  daughter 
Mary,  a  pretty  spoiled  child  of  four  years  old,  in  the  lobby 
leading  from  her  own  apartment  to  the  queen's  backstairs. 
But  the  young  lady  always  obtained  her  release  by  climbing 
to  the  httle  window  that  looked  down  into  the  king's  closet, 
and  tapping  at  the  glass  till  she  had  attracted  his  attention; 
then,  showing  her  weeping  &ce,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  an 
attitude  of  earnest  entreaty,  she  would  cry,  in  a  soiTowfiil 
tone,  '^  Ah,  sire  I  send  for  me"  James,  unless  deeply  engaged 
in  business  of  importance,  always  comphed  with  the  request 
of  the  tearful  petitioner,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  children; 
and  when  Mrs.  Plowden  next  entered  the  royal  presence  with 
the  queen,  she  was  sure  to  find  her  small  captive  closeted  with 
his  majesty,  sitting  at  his  feet,  or  sometimes  on  his  knee.  At 
last,  she  said  to  the  king,  "  I  know  not  how  it  happens,  but 
whenever  my  Httle  girl  is  naughty,  and  I  shut  her  up  in  the 
lobby,  your  majesty  does  her  the  honour  of  sending  for  her 
into  your  closet.'^  James  laughed  heartily,  and  pointing  to 
the  window  above,  explained  the  mystery. 

It  was  fortunate  that  James  and  his  queen  were  fond  of 
children,  and  indulgent  to  them,  for  their  royal  abode  at 
St.  Germains  was  full  of  the  young  famiUes  of  their  noble 
attendants,  who,  having  forsaken  houses  and  lands  for  their 
sake,  had  now  no  other  home.  There  were  Uttle  Middletons, 
Hays,.  Dillons,  Bourkes,  Stricklands,  Plowdens,  Staflfords,  Shel- 
dons,  and  many  of  the  children  of  their  Protestant  followers 
also,  who  might  be  seen  sporting  together  in  the  parterres  in 
excellent  good  fellowship,  or  forming  a  mimic  court  and  body- 
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guard  for  the  little  prince,  whose  playmates  they  were,  and 
the  sharers  of  his  infSaxitile  pleasures.  These  juvenile  Jacob- 
ites were  objects  of  the  tenderest  interest  to  the  exUed  lung 
and  queen,  who,  when  they  went  to  promenade  on  the  ter- 
race, were  always  surrounded  by  them,  and  appeared  like  the 
parents  of  a  very  numerous  progeny.  The  ch&teau,  indeed, 
resembled  an  over-crowded  bee-hive,  only  that  the  young 
swarms  were  fondly  cherished,  instead  of  being  driven  forth 
into  the  world.  Other  emigrants  there  were,  for  whom  the 
king  and  queen  could  do  but  little  in  proportion  to  their 
wants.  The  town  of  St.  Germains  and  its  suburbs  were  filled 
with  Scotch,  Enghsh,  and  Irish  Jacobite  families,  who  had 
sacrificed  every  thing  in  their  fruitless  efforts  for  the  restora- 
tion of  king  James,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of 
utter  destitution.  The  patience  with  which  they  bore  the 
sufferings  they  had  incurred  for  his  sake,  pierced  the  heart  of 
that  unfortunate  prince  with  the  most  poignant  grief.  Both 
he  and  Mary  Beatrice  imposed  rigorous  self-denial  on  them- 
selves, in  order  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  their  followers. 
'^  King  James  iised  to  call,  tpom  time  to  time,  into  his  cabinet 
some  of  these  indigent  persons,  of  all  ranks,  who  were  too 
modest  to  apply  to  him  for  aid,  and  distributed  to  them, 
folded  up  in  small  pieces  of  paper,  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pistoles,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  merit,  the  quality,  or 
the  exigency  of  each.'** 

The  little  prince  and  his  sister,  sb  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  understand  the  sufferings  of  the  Jacobite  finmiliesy 
devoted  all  their  pocket-money  to  their  rehef.  The  princess^ 
from  a  very  tender  age,  paid  for  the  education  of  several  of 
the  daughters  of  the  British  emigrants,  and  nothing  could 
induce  her  to  diminish  her  Uttle  fund  by  the  purchase  of 
toys  for  herself.'  Her  natural  vivacity  was  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  amidst  which 
she  was  bom  and  reared,  and  while  yet  an  infant  in  ag^ 
she  acquired  the  sensibiUty  and  tenderness  of  womanhood. 
Both  in  person  and  disposition  there  was  a  great  resembknoe 

^  Nurne'i  Recollections  of  James  II.,  in  Macpherson's  Stuart  Pftpen. 
•  ChaUlot  MS. 
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between  her  and  the  qneen  her  mother,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  she  was  of  a  more  energetic  character.  She  had 
quick  talents  and  ready  wit.  Her  state-governess  was  the 
countess  of  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached, 
but  her  love  for  her  parents  and  her  brother  amounted 
almost  to  passion. 

Mary  Beatrice  folly  participated  in  the  pain  which  it  cost 
the  unfortunate  James  to  disband  his  household  troops,  com- 
posed of  the  noble-minded  and  dcYoted  gentlemen  who,  with 
unaTailing  loyalty,  had  attached  themselves  to  his  rained  for- 
tunes, and  were  starving  in  a  foreign  land  for  his  sake.  In 
one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angdique  Priolo,  she  feelingly 
alludes  to  this  measure,  which  was  dictated  to  the  fSEdlen 
majesty  of  England  by  the  then  arbiter  of  his  destiny, 
Louis  XIY.  ^^  Yesterday,'^  writes  the  consort  of  king  James, 
''  we  went  to  Versailles.  At  present,  I  can  inform  you  that 
we  are  in  good  health,  God  be  thanked  1  It  is  long  since  I 
have  seen  the  king  look  so  well,  but  his  kind  heart,  as  well 
as  mine,  has  suffered  much  for  some  days  from  this  desolating 
reform  that  awaits  us,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
prepare  for  during  the  last  few  months:  it  has  at  length 
b^un  among  our  poor  troops.  I  can  assure  you,  with  truth, 
that  the  desperate  condition  of  these  poor  people  touches  us 
far  more  keenly  than  our  own  calamities.  At  the  same  time 
I  must  tell  you,  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  king 
[Louis  XIY.],  as  we  have  good  grounds  to  be,  for  he  spoke 
to  us  yesterday  with  much  kindness  about  it,  and  convinced 
us  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  consideration  he  has  for  us, 
and  the  desire  he  has  to  please  us,  he  should  not  have  kept  a 
fourth  part  of  those  whom  he  has  retained,  and  whom  he  will 
keep  weU  for  love  of  us.  I  will  enter  into  all  the  details  ox 
tlus  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  which  will  be 
in  a  fortnight,  if  it  please  Grod.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
yon  not  to  speak  of  this  affair^  for  it  is  not  yet  pubhc,  but  it 
soon  will Pray  much  for  us,  my  dear  mother,^'  con- 
tinues the  fallen  queen,  '^  for  in  truth  we  need  it  much.  I 
never  cease  to  pray  for  you  as  for  myself,  to  the  end  that  Ood 
would  make  his  grace  abound  in  the  replenishing  our  hearts 
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with  his  sacred  love ;  and  if  we  should  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain 
this  of  him^  we  may  be  indifferent  to  every  thing  else^  and 
even  satisfied  with  idl  we  have  lost^  so  that  we  possess  him/' 
A  pions  Latin  aspiration  from  the  Psalms  concludes  this  letter^ 
which  is  merely  signed  with  the  initial  "  M/'  A  few  devo* 
tional  sentences,  in  a  child's  text-hand,  were  originally  en- 
dosed,  which  the  fond  mother  explains  to  her  fiiend  in  the 
following  postscript : — 

**  Here  is  a  prayer  from  the  hand  of  my  son,  which  seems  written  weH  enough 
to  he  sent  to  yoo.  I  hefiere  that  my  dear  mo^er  will  he  glad  to  have  sametliiDg 
in  her  hands  which  oomes  from  those  of  that  dear  child."^ 

Deeply  interested,  of  course,  were  the  asters  of  Chaillot  in 
the  son  of  their  royal  patron  and  patroness,  the  exiled  king 
and  queen  of  England.  The  singular  beauty  and  amiable 
disposition  of  this  child,  his  docility  and  precocious  piety, 
rendered  him  an  attractive  visitor  to  the  ladies  of  St.  Cyr,  as 
well  as  those  of  Chaillot.  ''  I  will  send  my  son  when  you 
wish,'^  writes  the  queen  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  at  a  time 
when  that  lady  was  on  a  visit  to  the  superior  of  St.  Cyr. 
^'  Send  me  word  if  you  think  he  will  annoy  madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  for  in  that  case  I  will  send  him  while  she  is  on  her 
journey.     If  not,  I  will  send  him  one  day  next  week.'" 

In  the  course  of  the  desolating  reform,  as  Maiy  Beatrice 
had  emphatically  termed  the  reduction  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  her  unfortunate  lord  at  St.  Germains,  a  touching 
scene  took  place  between  king  James  and  the  remnant  of  the 
brave  followers  of  Dundee.*  ^'  They  consisted  of  150  ofScers,  all 
of  honourable  birth,  attached  to  their  chieftains  and  each  other, 
and  glorying  in  their  political  principles.  Finding  themselves 
a  burden  upon  the  late  king,  whose  finances  could  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  helpless  who  hung  on  him,  they  petitioned 
that  prince  for  leave  to  form  themselves  into  a  company  of  pri- 
vate sentinels,  asking  no  other  &vour  but  to  be  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  officers.  James  assented :  they  repaired  to  St. 
Germains  to  be  reviewed  by  him  before  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  army.  A  few  days  after  they  came, 
they  dressed  themselves  in  accoutrements  borrowed   of  a 

1  Chaillot  MS.  '  Ihid.  *  Dah^mple's  Memmrs  of  Great  Britain. 
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Fradcli  regiment,  and  drew  up  in  order  in  a  place  through 

which  he  was  to  pass  as  he  went  to  the  chase.     He  asked 

who  they  were?   and  was  surprised  to  find  they  were  the 

same  men  with  whom,  in  garbs  better  suited  to  their  rank, 

he  had  the  day  before  conversed  at  his  levee.     Struck  with 

the  levity  of  his  own  amusement,  contrasted  with  the  misery 

of  those  who  were  suffering  for  him,  he  returned  pensive  to 

his  palace.     The  day  he  reviewed  them  he  passed  along  their 

ranks,  and  wrote  in  his  pocket-book  with  his  own  hand  every 

gentleman's  name,  and  gave  him  his  thanks  in  particular; 

tiien  removing  to  the  front,  bowed  to  the  body  with  his  hat 

off.     After  he  had  gone  away  he  returned,  bowed  to  them 

again,  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.    The  regiment  kneeled, 

bent  their  heads  and  eyes  steadfast  on  the  ground,  and  then 

rose,  and  passed  him  with  the  usual  honours  of  war.'''     The 

parting   speech  which  James  addressed  to  them  concludes 

with  these  words : — 

*'8hoald  H  be  tiie  will  of  Qod  erer  to  restore  me  to  my  throne,  it  would  be 
impoflrible  for  me  ever  to  forget  your  luflfarings.  There  is  no  rank  in  my  armies 
to  wluch  yon  might  not  pretend.  As  to  the  prince,  my  son,  he  is  of  your  own 
blood ;  he  is  alrrady  susceptible  of  every  impresfdon.  Brought  up  among  you, 
he  Gsn  never  forget  your  merit.  I  have  taken  care  that  yon  shall  be  provided 
with  money,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings.  Fear  God;  love  one  another. 
Write  your  wants  particularly  to  me,  and  be  assured  that  yon  will  find  in  me 
always  a  parent  as  well  as  a  long." 

One  of  these  gallant  gentlemen,  captain  Ogilvie,  was  the 
author  of  one  of  the  first  and  most  touching  of  the  Scottish 
Jacobite  songs  :• — 

''It  was  a'  for  our  rightAil  king. 
We  left  iair  Soolia's  strand,"  Ac 

The  ocmduct  of  this  new  Scotch  brigade,  both  in  Spain  and 
Gennany,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  French  army,  and, 
as  related  by  Daliymple,'  forms  one  of  the  fairest  pages  in  the 
history  of  modem  chivalry.  A  charming  trait  of  the  son  of 
James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice,  in  connexion  with  some  of  these 

*  Dalrymple* 
*  Oaptank  Ogilvie  was  of  the  family  of  Inverquharity.    He  served  king  James 
at  the  Boyne,  and  was  one  of  the  brave  Scottish  exiles  who  fcU  at  the  battle  of 
the  Rhine.     Only  four  of  the«e  followers  of  the  banished  king  were  Roman- 
catholics;  the  rest  belonged  to  the  reformed  church  episcopalian  of  Scotland. 
*  Hcmdit  of  Great  Britaiik 
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unfortimate  gentlemen,  verified  the  tniih  of  that  monarch's 
assertion,  ^'  that  the  prince  was  ahready  susceptible  of  every 
impression  f  and  also,  that  he  had  been  early  imbued  by  hk 
parents  with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  their 
faithful  friends.  Fourteen  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  unable  to 
endure  the  life  of  common  soldiers,  returned  to  St.  Ger- 
mains  to  thank  king  James  for  having  written  to  their  com- 
mander to  obtain  their  discharge,  and  permission  for  them 
to  return  to  Scotland ;  or  in  case  they  chose  to  remain  in 
France,  promising  to  pension  them  out  of  his  personal  savings. 
James  received  them  with  the  kindness  and  affection  their 
attachment  had  merited.  Four  of  the  number,  who  were  too 
much  impaired  in  constitution  to  return  home,  continued  at 
St.  Oermains.  One  day,  when  listlessly  strolling  near  the 
iron  palisades  of  the  palace,  they  saw  a  boy  of  six  years  old 
about  to  get  into  a  coach  emblazoned  with  the  rojral  arms  of 
Great  Britain  \  this  child  was  the  son  of  the  exiled  king  and 
queen,  the  disinherited  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  going  to  join 
the  promenade  of  the  French  court  at  Marli.  He  recognised 
the  unfortunate  emigrants,  and  instead  of  entering  the  car- 
riage, made  a  sign  for  them  to  approach.  They  advanced 
respectfully,  and  spontaneously  offered  the  mark  of  homage 
which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  was  always  paid 
to  persons  of  royal  rank  by  kneeling  and  kissing  his  hands, 
which  they  bathed  with  their  tears.  The  princely  boy  gra- 
ciously raised  them,  and  with  that  touching  sensibihty  which 
is  often  prematurely  developed  by  early  misfortunes,  expressed 
his  grateful  appreciation  of  their  loyalty.  He  told  them 
'^  that  he  had  often  heard  of  their  valour,  and  that  it  made 
him  proud,  and  that  he  had  wept  for  their  misfortunes  as 
much  as  he  had  done  for  those  of  his  own  parents;  but  he 
hoped  a  day  would  come  that  would  convince  them  that  th^ 
had  not  made  such  great  sacrifices  for  ungrateful  princes.^'* 
He  concluded  by  presenting  them  with  his  Uttle  purse,  con- 
taining ten  or  twelve  pistoles,  and  requesting  them  to  drink 
the  king's  health.  Both  words  and  action  were  evidently 
unprompted,  and  from  his  own  free  impulse.  The  boy  had 
*  Am6di&d  Pichot. 
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been  Tirtaoiisly  trained ;  indeed  it  was  subsequently  seriously 
lamented  by  the  Jacobites  '^  that  the  queen^  his  mother^  had 
brought  the  prince  up  more  for  heaven  than  earth/'  Gold 
too  highly  refined  is  not  fit  for  common  use^  and  requires  a 
certain  portion  of  alloy  to  make  it  bear  the  stamp  which 
gives  its  currency. 

At  the  untimely  death  of  his  first  state-governess^  the 
marchioness  of  Powis,  in  1691^  Mary  Beatrice  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  she  could  have  the  countess  of  Errol, 
the  widow  of  the  hereditary  grand-constable  of  Scotland^  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  lamented  lady,  as  she  considered  her 
the  fittest  woman  in  all  the  world  to  have  the  chaise  of  her 
son.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  queen's  anxiety  was  at 
its  height,  the  countess  having  received  an  intimation  of  her 
majesty's  wish  for  her  services,  made  her  escape  from  Scot- 
land, presented  herself  at  St.  Germains,  and  received  the 
appointment. 

The  sign  of  the  ancient  Jacobite  hotel,  Le  Prince  de 
Chitks,  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  contemporary  relic  of 
the  Stuart  court.  It  has  a  portrait  of  the  chevalier  St. 
(Jeorge  on  either  side,  coarsely  enamelled  on  metal,  repre- 
senting that  unfortunate  prince  at  two  distinct  periods  of 
his  boyhood,  and  in  different  costumes.  On  one  side  we  see 
him  as  a  smiling  round-faced  child  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  with  flowing  ringletsi,  and  royally  robed  in  a  vest  and 
mantle  of  doth  of  gold ;  in  the  other  he  is  about  thirteen^ 
tall  and  slender,  arrayed  in  a  cuirass  and  point-lace  cravat^ 
his  natural  ringlets  carefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  peri- 
wig, and  tied  together  with  a  blue  ribbon.  In  both  por- 
traits he  is  decorated  with  the  order  of  the  (barter.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  ^Prince  de  Galles'  was  offered  and 
refused  a  thousand  francs  for  this  curious  old  sign,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  price.  When 
a  miniature  of  this  prince  was  shown  to  pope  Innocent  XII., 
the  old  man,  though  any  thing  but  a  fiiend  to  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice,  was  so  charmed  with  the  representation  of 
their  child,  that  he  kissed  it,  and  said,  "  he  would  fain  hope  to 
see  the  restoration  of  that  angel  to  his  just  right.''     The  earl 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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of  Perth^  by  whom  this  little  incident  is  recorded,  says,  "  tins 
picture  was  brought  to  Borne  by  fia.ther  Mar^  and  that  it  was 
accounted  very  like  the  yoimg  prince;  and/^  continues  he, 
*'  I  really  beiieye  it,  for  one  sees  of  the  king  and  queen  both 
in  it.     He  is  wonderfully  handsome/'  ^ 

The  exiled  king  and  queen  of  England  were  invited  to  the 
bridal  fSte  of  their  young  relative,  mademoiselle  d'Orleans, 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine.  On  this  occasion  the  queen  writes 
rather  a  lively  letter  from  Fontainebleau,  giving  her  cloistered 
friend  at  Chaillot  a  little  account  of  the  manner  in  which  her 
consort  and  herself  were  passing  their  time  in  that  gay  and 

magnificent  court.  «Poiitameblean.l7th  October. 

"  According  to  my  promiie,  my  dear  mother,  I  Bend  yoa  my  news  of  this 
place,  which  is  good,  God  be  thanked,  aa  fiw  ae  regards  health,  although  the  life 
I  lead  here  is  very  different  from  that  at  St.  Germain's.  I  have  been  already 
four  times  to  the  chase,  and  we  have  beautiful  weather.  The  king,  [Louis  XIV.] 
according  to  his  wont,  loads  ns  with  benefits  and  a  thousand  marks  of  finendahipw 
Of  this  we  are  not  the  less  sensible  because  we  are  accustomed  to  it  from  him. 
On  the  contrary,  at  every  fresh  proof,  we  are  penetrated  with  more  lively  feelings 
of  gratitude.  Our  departure  is  delayed  till  next  Friday ;  that  of  the  duchess  of 
Lorraine  has  rendered  us  all  very  sad.'  She  was  so  mudi  afflicted  herself  that 
one  could  not  look  at  her  without  weeping.  Monsieur  and  madame  were,  and 
still  are,  frill  of  compassion  at  seeing  it.  They  did  not  return  here  till  yesterday 
evening.  The  young  bride  preserved  a  demeanour  throughout  that  has  charmed 
all  the  world,  and  me  in  particular,  who  have  always  loved,  and  now  esteem  her 
more  than  ever.  I  have  seen  madame  de  M — [Muntenon]  twice :  she  has  been  in- 
disposed, but  at  present  she  is  better.  I  entered  yesterday  with  her  on  the  chapter 
of  Chaillot  very  naturally :  I  told  her  what  I  hiad  resolved  with  you,  and  many 
other  things.  She  told  me  that  she  had  represented  to  the  king  the  state  of 
your  house.  If,  however,  you  would  not  be  flattered,  it  is  neoeesaiy  that  I 
should  tell  you  that  I  do  not  believe  you  will  gain  any  thing  by  that  at  present* 
for  a  reason  I  will  tell  you  when  I  see  you.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
speak  to  her  again ;  I  have  no  great  inclination,  for,  in  truth,  I  am  ashamed  of 
her  and  of  myself,  that  I  had  not  power  to  obtain  any  thing.  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  thing  to  reproach  myself  with  on  this  matter,  seeing  that  I  did  all,  and 
will  do  all  I  can  think  of,  to  render  you  a  little  service."* 

There  was  a  grand  review,  in  the  plain  of  Houille,  of  the 
French  and  Swiss  guards,  at  which  James  and  his  queen  were 
present.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  on  the  ground,  the  king 
of  France  made  queen  Mary  Beatrice  come  into  his  ooach^  in 

'  Perth  Correspondence,  edited  by  W.  Jordan,  esq. :  Camden  Society. 
^  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  and  the  great  grand-daughter  of  Elizabeth  queen  of 
Bohemia;  therefore  doubly  related  to  James  II.     She  proved  a  firm  friend  to 
his  MO*  t  Yrmx  the  original  French  autograph,  Chaillot  collection* 
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-which  mademoiselle^  and  his  daughter-in-law  the  duchess  of 
Maine,  were  aheady  seated.  Louis  was  ever  and  anon  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage^  to  do  the  honours  of  the  review  to  her, 
and  took  much  trouble  in  explaining  to  her  the  eyolutions  of 
the  troops.  The  prince-royal  of  Denmark  was  also  at  this 
review,  and  was  treated  with  great  attention.  James  and 
his  queen  met  this  prince  at  aU  the  balls,  hunts,  and  other 
amusements,  with  amity,  notwithstanding  his  dose  relation- 
ship to  prince  Geoi^.  They  were  both  at  the  royal  hunt 
on  the  20th  of  February,  where  the  prince  was  very  much 
astonished  at  the  grand  huntsman,  the  duke  de  Rochefoul- 
cault,  giving  the  bftton  to  the  exiled  king  of  England, — a 
compliment  only  paid  to  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal  of 
France,  but  always  to  king  James. 

Neither  James  nor  his  consort  were  forgotten,  meantime, 
in  England,  where  the  enormous  taxes  of  William's  war- 
government,  together  with  his  exclusive  Dutch  patronage  and 
other  grievances,  caused  many  to  recur  with  regretful  feelings 
to  ''  the  king  over  the  water,''  as  they  significantly  styled  the 
deposed  sovereign.  The  following  enigmatical  song,  entitled 
'*  Three  Healths,"  was  sung  at  convivial  meetings  by  the 
Jacobite  partisans  at  this  period,  both  in  country  and  town : 
*<THR££    HEALTHS. 

A  JACOBrrE  SONG. 

**  To  ane  long  and  no  long,  aoe  unde  and  father. 
To  him  that's  all  these,  yet  allowed  to  be  neither; 
Come,  rank  rornid  about,  and  hurrah  to  our  standard ; 
If  you'll  know  what  I  mean,  here's  a  health  to  our  landlord! 
To  ane  queen  and  no  queen,  ane  amnt  and  no  mother. 
Come,  boys,  let  us  cheerfully  drink  off  another ; 
And  now,  to  be  honest,  well  stick  by  our  &ith. 
And  stand  by  oar  landlord  as  long  as  we've  fareEith. 
To  ane  prince  and  no  prince,  ane  son  and  no  bastard, 
Beshrew  them  that  say  it !  a  lie  that  is  fostered ! 
Qod  bless  them  all  three;  we'U  conclude  with  this  (me. 
It's  a  health  to  our  landlord,  his  wife,  and  his  son. 
To  our  monarch's  return  one  more  we  11  advance. 
We  've  a  king  that 's  in  Flanders,  another  in  France ; 
Then  about  with  the  health,  let  him  oome^  let  him  come,  then. 
Send  the  one  into  England,  and  both  are  at  home  then."^ 

^  lliiB  is  one  of  the  oldest  Jacobite  songs,  and  is  from  the  collection  of  sir 
Walter  Soott    It  was  written  during  the  life  of  James  II.    The  epigrammatie 

aa2 
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The  year  1694  commeDced  with  a  strong  confederacy  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  to  bring  back  *'  the  good  old 
farmer  and  his  wife/'  as  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  were, 
among  other  numerous  cognomens^  designated  in  the  Jacobite 
correspondence  of  that  epoch.  The  part  acted  by  Marlbo- 
rough in  these  intrigues  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letters 
from  James's  secret  agent  and  himself^  from  which  it  should 
appear  that  both  placed  great  reUance  on  the  prudence  of  the 
queen: — 

LeTTSB  VBOX  GsVBBAL  SaOKFIEU)  to  LoBD  MSI.FOBT.' 

•<May8,lG94. 
"  I  have  just  now  received  the  endosed  for  the  king.  It  is  from  kvd  ChurchiU, 
but  no  penon  but  the  queen  must  know  from  whom  it  oomcs.  For  the  km 
of  God,  let  it  be  kept  a  secret.  I  send  it  by  exprees^  judging  it  to  be  of  the 
utmost  for  the  service  of  my  master,  [king  James,]  and  consequently^  fixr  the 
service  of  his  most  Christian  migesty,"  [Louis  XIV .] 

Mablbobough  to  Jahbs  II.  {encUmd  in  the  above). 
"  It  is  only  to-day  I  have  learned  the  news  I  now  write  you ;  which  is^  that 
the  bomb-ketches  and  twelve  reg^ents  encamped  at  Portsmouth,  with  two  regi- 
ments of  marines,  all  commanded  by  Talmarsh,'  are  destined  for  burning  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  and  destroying  all  the  men-of-war  which  are  there.  This  wiD 
be  a  great  advantage  to  England,  but  no  consideration  can  prevent;  or  ever  shall 
prevent  me,  from  informing  you  of  all  that  I  believe  to  be  for  your  service. 
Therefore  yon  may  make  your  own  use  of  this  intelligence,  which  yon  may 
depend  upon  b^ng  exactly  true;  but  I  must  coi^ure  you,  for  your  own  interest, 
to  let  no  one  know  but  the  queen  and  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Buasell  sails 
to-morrow,  with  forty  ships ;  the  rest  are  not  yet  paid,  but  it  is  said  that  in  ten 
days  the  rest  of  the  fleet  will  follow.  I  endeavoured  to  learn  this  from  admirsl 
£usseU,  but  he  always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  sure  he  knew  this  design 
for  fflx  weeks.  This  g^ves  me  a  bad  sign  of  that  man's  intentions.  I  dnH  be 
well  pleased  to  learn  that  this  letter  comes  safe  into  your  hands." 

Of  a  very  different  character  &om  this  double-minded 
favourite  of  fortune^  were  some  of  the  devoted  gentlemen  who 
had  adhered  to  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  in  their  adversity. 
The  disinterested  affection  to  both  that  pervades  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  earl  of  Perth^  then  at  Bome^  to  Colin  earl 
of  Balcarres,  is  an  honour  to  human  nature : — 

turn  of  the  last  verse  is  admirable.  The  epithets,  unde  and  aunt;  aUude  to 
{he  rdatkmship  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  to  WiDiam  III. 

^  See  Original  Stuart  Fapeis,  in  Macpherson,  voL  L  p.  444.  Tho  naaw  is 
often  spelled  Sackville. 

'  See  Balrymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  45.  Likewise 
many  curious  confirmatoiy  particulars,  and  Lloyd's  Keport  to  James  IL-M ac- 
pherson's  State-Papers,  vol.  t  p.  480.  The  unfortunate  general  Tahnash  (ToUe- 
mache)  and  his  regiments  were  the  victims  of  this  information,  and  a  disastroos 
defeat  of  the  British  forces  occurred,  June  8th,  1694^  at  Brest 
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**  My  heart  has  not  been  capable  of  any  joy  like  what  youn  most  feel  now, 
when  yon  are  to  see  our  kmg  and  qneen.  I  'm  van  it  mnst  be  rach  a  one  aa,  to 
me,  is  inoono^rable  at  present.  I  'm  told,  from  home,  that  there's  no  defence 
against  the  fotfauUure  [forfdtore]  of  my  family.  I  thank  God  I  have  never 
been  tempted  to  wish  it  might  subrist  upon  any  other  terms  than  to  be  service- 
able to  my  dearest  master.  If  things  go  well  with  him,  I  need  not  fear;  and  if 
not,  shonld  I  beg  a  morsel  of  bread,  I  hope  I  shall  never  complain.  CKve  him 
and  his  lady  my  duty,  and  kiss  onr  youig  master's  hand  for  me.  I  have  no 
longing  bat  to  see  them  altogether,  and  I  must  oonfbss  I  languish  for  that  happi- 
ness. I  'm  smre,  if  somebody  have  any  thing,  yon  will  not  want ;  so  you  may  call 
for  it  until  your  own  money  arrives.  Continue  to  love,  my  dearest  lord,  yours 
entirely,"  Ac.* 

Every  year,  Mrs.  Penn,  the  wife  of  James's  former  protigi, 
tlie  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  paid  a  visit  to  the  court  of  St. 
Grermains,  carrying  with  her  a  collection  of  all  the  little  pre- 
sents which  the  numerous  friends  and  well-wishers  of  James 
n.  and  his  queen  could  muster.  Mrs.  Penn  was  always 
affectionately  received  by  the  king  and  queen,  although  she 
maintained  the  &ct  that  the  revolution  was  necessary,  and 
what  she  did  was  from  the  inviolable  affection  and  gratitude 
she  personally  felt  towards  their  majesties.'  Unfortunately, 
James  and  his  queen  were  surroimded  by  spies  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  and  their  faithful  friends  became  known  and  marked 
persons,  in  consequence  of  their  rash  confidence  in  traitors. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  inteUigenoe  constantly 
forwarded  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  one  of 
William's  spies  at  St.  Grermains. 

"  There  was  one  Mrs.  Og^vie,  sent  to  Scotland  with  the  answers  of  some 
letters  she  had  brought  the  late  queen  from  that  country.  She  is  to  be  found 
at  the  countess  of  Carnwath's  lodgings,  in  Edinburgh."' 

On  the  7th  of  September  Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual 
visit  to  ChaHlot,  and  remained  tiU  the  king  joined  her  there, 
for  the  anniversary  of  his  royal  mother's  death.  Their  ma- 
jesties attended  all  the  services  performed  on  this  occasion, 
and  afterwards  went  to  visit  one  of  the  aged  sisters  who  was 
sick  in  the  infirmary.  They  remained  with  her  a  full  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  then  dined  together  in  the  queen's  apart- 
ment, in  the  presence  of  the  community.  The  queen  begged 
the  abbess  to  teU  the  sisters  not  to  keep  their  eyes  always 

'  Notes  of  lord  Lindsay's  Biographical  Notice  of  his  ancestor,  Colin  earl  of 
Balcarres ;  Balcarres'  Memorial,  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

^  Kennersley's  Life  of  Penn,  1740.  Mrs.  Penn  was  the  daughter  of  a  cavalier 
of  good  flimlly.  s  Carstair's  State-Papers,  edited  by  MacCormict 
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fixed  on  the  ground^  but  to  raise  them;  observing^  ''that 
they  all  seemed  as  serious  as  if  they  were  at  a  funeraL" 
While  they  were  at  dinner^  their  majesties  talked  on  vanoos 
subjects.  James  drew  a  lively  picture  of  the  occupations  of 
men  of  the  world  who  are  goyemed  by  their  passions^  whether 
of  ambition,  love,  pleasure,  or  avarice;  and  concluded  by 
observing,  "  that  none  of  those  things  could  give  content  or 
satisfaction,  but  that  the  peace  of  God  alone  could  comfort 
those  who  were  willing  to  bear  the  cross  patiently  for  the  love 
of  Him/'  The  conversation  turning  on  death,  the  king 
expressed  so  much  desire  for  that  event,  that  the  queen  was 
much  distressed.  "  Alas  V*  said  she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  what  would  become  of  me  and  of  your  Uttle  ones,  if  we  were 
deprived  of  you?'' — "God,''  he  repUed,  ''will  take  care  of 
you  and  otir  children;  for  what  am  I  but  a  poor,  feeble  man, 
incapable  of  doing  any  thing  without  Him  ?"  Mary  Beatrice, 
whose  heart  was  full,  went  to  the  table  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion, by  pretending  to  look  for  a  book.  The  assistant  sister, 
who  tenderly  loved  the  queen,  softly  approached  the  king,  and 
said  to  him,  "  We  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to  speak 
of  your  death  to  the  queen,  for  it  always  aflJicts  her." — "  I  do 
so  to  prepare  her  for  that  event,"  rephed  James,  "  since  it  is 
a  thing  which,  in  the  course  of  nature,  must  soon  occur,  and 
it  is  proper  to  accustom  her  to  the  certainty  of  it."  James 
only  missed  a  few  days  of  completing  his  sixty-first  year  at 
the  time  this  conversation  took  place,  and  he  was  prematurely 
old  for  that  age.  The  assistant  said  to  the  queen,  when  they 
were  alone,  "  Madame,  I  have  taken  the  hberty  of  begging 
the  king  not  to  talk  of  death  to  your  majesty,  to  make  you 
sad."  The  queen  smiled,  and  said  to  her,  "  It  will  not  trouble 
me  any  more.  He  is  accustomed  to  talk  to  me  about  it  very 
often,  and  above  all,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  accelerate  his 
death  a  single  moment." 

The  devoted  love  of  Mary  Beatrice  led  her  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  ministering  angel  to  her  sorrow-stricken  lord;  but 
the  perpetual  penances  and  austerities  to  which  he  devoted 
himself,  must  have  had,  at  times,  a  depressing  effect  on  her 
mind.  Like  his  royal  ancestor,  James  lY.  of  Scotland,  he 
wore  an  iron  chain  about  his  waist,  and  inflicted  many  need- 
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less  sufferings  on  his  person.'  James  and  Mary  Beatrice 
were  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  French  court  at  Fontaine* 
bleaUy  when  an  express  arrived  from  Louis  XIV.  to  give 
James  a  private  intimation  of  the  death  of  the  queen's  only 
brother,  Francisco  II.,  duke  of  Modena^  who  died  September 
6th,  at  Gt)6suolOy  of  the  gout,  and  a  complication  of  cruel  ma- 
ladies, in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  evening, 
James  broke  the  news  to  Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  much 
afflicted.  All  the  amusements  of  the  French  court  were 
suspended  for  some  days,  out  of  compliment  to  her  feelings ; 
and  she  received  visits  and  letters  of  condolence  from  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  and  great  nobles  of  France. 
In  reply  to  a  letter  written  to  her  on  this  occasion  by  Uie 
due  de  Yenddme,  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.  and  the  fair 
Gabiidle,  she  says, — 

**The  obligmg  exprasdoiis  in  the  letter  that  yoa  have  written  to  me  on  the 
death  of  my  brother,  the  duke  of  Modena,  correspond  folly  with  the  opinion  I 
have  always  had  of  the  aifection  with  which  yon  interest  yourself  in  all  that  con- 
cerns me.  I  wkh  to  assore  yon,  that  in  the  midst  of  my  grief  I  am  very  sensible 
of  the  marks  of  sympathy  whidh  yon  give  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  always,  with 
mnch  esteem,  my  cousin,  "  Your  very  affectionate  cousui, 

"Maxix,  R. 

«'At  St  Oermaui.en-Laye»  the  27th  of  Oct,  1694.''> 

The  brother  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  founder  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Modena :  as  he  died  childless^  she  would  have  suc- 
ceeded to  his  dominions,  if  the  order  of  investiture  had  not 
preferred  the  more  distant  males.'   Her  uncle  Rinaldo^  there- 

^  Chullot  MS.         *  Printed  in  Belorf  s  Jomneys  in  the  Environs  of  Paris. 

*  Gibbon's  Antiquities  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  L'Art  de  Verifier  les 
Dates.  Hercules  Benand,  the  grandson  and  representative  of  the  uncle  of  queen 
Mary  Beatrice,  had  an  only  daughter,  who  b<nre  the  same  name.  This  Mary 
Beafariee  d'Este  the  younger,  was  compelled  by  her  &ther  to  marry  the  archduke 
Ferdhumd,  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  in  1771,  and  her  descendant  is  at  present 
duke  of  Modena.  If  it  be  asked  why  this  duchy  did  ultimately  go  to  heirs- 
female,  in  the  persons  of  the  yoonger  Mary  Beatrice  of  Este  and  her  Austrian 
descendants,  who  now  hold  it,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  Modeneee  heirs-mo^^ 
having  failed  in  duke  Hercides  B^ud,  her  fitther,  the  duchy  reverted  to  and 
was  consolidated  in  the  empire,  so  that  the  emperor  could  give  it  to  whom  he 
dios^  and  most  naturally— by  his  influence,  and  from  politi^  reasons  too — to 
Maty  Beairiee  who  married  tan  reloHve,  and  to  her  descendants,  who  now, 
owing  to  the  complete  failure  of  the  Stuart'TAodemoBe  line  in  the  person  of  the 
cardinal  of  York,  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  iatter,  and  are  the  nearwt  heirs- 
female,  or  of  line,  of  the  Estes,  dukes  of  Modena,  formerly  dukes  of  Ferrara.  By 
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fore,  inberited  tlie  dnledam  without  a  question,  and  o1)t»ned 
leave  to  resign  his  cardinal's  hat,  that  he  might  many  the 
princess  Charlotte  F£licit£,  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Fre- 
derick duke  of  Brunswick-Hanover.  Mary  Beatrice  consi- 
dered that,  although  she  and  her  son  were  banned  finom  the 
succession  of  the  duchy,  she  had  a  daim,  as  the  natural  heir, 
to  all  the  personal  property  of  her  childless  brother,  and  she 
employed  the  earl  of  Perth  to  represent  her  case  to  the  pope. 
Unfortunate  in  every  thing,  she  gained  nothing  by  the  contest 
except  the  ill-will  of  her  unde,  and  a  coolness  ensued  between 
those  relatives,  who  were  once  so  fondly  united  by  the  ties  of 
natural  affection.  Duke  Binaldo  joined  the  Germanic  league, 
which,  being  absolutely  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  mak 
line  of  the  royal  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  of 
course  increased  the  estrangement ;  yet  when  Modcna,  8e?enl 
years  afterwards,  was  occupied  by  the  French  army,  and  sub- 
jected to  great  misery  in  consequence,  Mary  Beatrice,  not- 
withstanding the  injurious  conduct  of  the  duke,  her  undej 
acted  as  the  friend  of  his  unfortunate  subjects,  by  using  her 
personal  intercessions  with  the  king  of  France  and  his  minis- 
ters to  obtain  some  amelioration  for  their  sufferings.  Louis 
XIY.  was,  however,  too  much  exasperated  to  interfere  with 
the  proceedings  of  his  general,  the  due  de  Venddme,  to  whose 
discretion  every  thing  regarding  Modena  was  committed  by 
the  war  minister.  Mary  Beatrice  then  addressed  the  follow- 
ing earnest  letter  of  supplication  to  that  chief,  by  whom  she 
was  much  esteemed : 

*  My  Cousin, 

"  I  am  so  persuaded  of  your  fHendship  far  mt,  and  of  the  indination  yaa  Itm 
to  please  every  one  when  in  your  power,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  a 
word  to  yoa  in  favour  of  the  poor  diatresBed  comitry  where  I  was  hoot,  »d 
where  yoa  are  at  present,  at  the  head  of  the  king's  armies. 

"  The  governor  of  Modena,  or  those  who  govern  for  him  in  his  ahaeno^  hare 
sent  a  man  here,  to  make  known  to  the  ministers  of  the  king  the  sad  state  in 
which  that  nnfortmiate  city,  and  all  the  comitry  romid  it,  are.  I  have  not  bea 
ahle  to  ohtain  so  mnch  as  a  hearing  for  him;  but  they  reply  to  me,  'that  bo «e 
here  can  interfSere  in  that  btisiness,  and  that  the  king  ought  to  leave  the  care  at 
it  to  his  generals,  who  with  the  intendants  must  decide  about  those  placet.' 

the  marriage,  likewise,  of  Fran^  lY.,  son  of  Mary  Beairiee  the  yonnger,  with 
Victorie  Josephine  of  Sardinia,  the  Sardinia*  and  Stmart  oldest  co-heir  and 
representative,  their  descenflants  singnlarly  conjoin. 
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Conaeqiiently,  ibis  man  hiw  made  a  useless  journey,  and  it  is  tlierefi>re  that  I 
address  myself  to  you,  to  implore  you,  witi  all  the  earnestness  in  my  power, 
that  yon  would  be  veiy  fiiTourable  to  these  poor  people,  without,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  oomprominng  the  king's  interests,  which  are  not  less  near  to  my  heart 
than  my  own,  and  preferred  by  me  to  eyery  other  on  earth.  M.  Tlntendant 
Boucha  assures  me,  and  will  render  the  same  testimony  to  you,  of  the  good- will  of 
those  poor  people  to  the  French,  to  whom  they  are  ready  to  give  every  thing 
th^  have;  but  they  cannot  give  more  than  they  have,  and  this  is  what  is 
demanded  of  them.  In  fine,  my  cousin,  I  resign  this  business  into  your  just  and 
benevolent  hands,  being  persuaded  that  you  wiU  do  your  best  to  save  this  un- 
fortunate country,  if  it  can  be  done  without  prqjudioe  to  the  service  of  the  king, 
for  I  repeat,  that  I  neither  ask,  nor  even  wish  it  at  that  price.  I  pray  you  to 
be  assured,  that  I  have  for  you  all  the  esteem  and  friendship  that  you  des^e  from 

*•  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

"Mabia,  E."> 

The  pecuniaiy  distress  of  the  court  of  St.  Gennains  began 
to  be  very  great  in  the  year  1694.  The  abb^  Benaudot^  a 
person  entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  cabinet  of  the  unfor- 
tunate James^  writes  to  one  of  the  French  ministers^  Decem- 
ber 17th^  that  the  queen  of  England  proposed  to  sell  all  her 
jewels^  that  she  might  raise  the  sum  necessary  for  some  pro- 
jecty  to  which  he  aOudes,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  her 
royal  husband.  "  I  believe,  monseigneur/'  writes  he,  "  that 
I  ought  to  relate  to  you  this  circumstance,  as  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  one  dare  speak  of  the  utter  destitution  which  per- 
vades the  court  of  St.  Oermains.  It  is  not  their  least  em- 
barrassment, that  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  sending 
to  England  to  those  who  have  the  wish  to  render  them  ser- 
vice/' 

Many  persons,  both  French  and  English,  resorted  to  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  to  be  touched  by  king  James  for  '  the 
king's  evil.'  Angry  comments  are  made  by  several  contem- 
porary French  writers  on  his  presuming  to  exercise  that  func- 
tion, &ncying  that  he  attempted  the  healing  art  as  one  of  the 
attributes  pertaining  to  his  empty  title  of  king  of  France, 
and  that  it  was  a  usurped  &culty,  formerly  inherent  in  their 
own  royal  saint,  Louis  IX.  The  representative  of  the  elder 
line  of  that  monarch  James  undoubtedly  was,  but  the  ima- 
ginary power  of  curing  the  king's  evil  by  prayer  and  touch, 
was  originally  exercised  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  in  England,  and  afterwards  by  the  sove- 

'  Printed  in  Delort's  Journeys  in  the  Environs  of  Paris. 
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reigns  who^  in  consequence  of  their  descent  from  Maigaiet 
Atheling^  claimed  the  ancient  royal  blood.  Though  James 
and  his  consort  were  now  refugees  in  France,  and  dependent 
on  the  charity  of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  realm  for 
food  and  shelter,  they  continued  to  style  themselves  king  and 
queen,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
France.  James  frequently  received  hints  as  to  the  propriety 
of  dropping  the  latter  title;  but  he  would  as  soon  have  re- 
signed that  of  England,  which  was  now  almost  as  shadowy  a 
distinction. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend,  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
January  4th,  to  thank  her  and  her  sisterhood  for  their  good 
wishes  for  the  new  year,  1695,  and  to  offer  those  of  henel^ 
her  husband,  and  childr^i,  in  return.  In  the  postscript  of 
this  letter  she  notices  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Luzembonig 
as  a  great  loss  to  Louis  XIV .,  ''  and,  in  consequence,  to  our- 
selves also,''  she  adds.  She  appears  a  httle  uneasy  at  not 
having  seen  madame  de  Maintenon  since  the  day  when  she 
had  received  what  she  considered  a  sUght  from  her.  ''  It  is 
true,''  continues  her  majesty,  as  if  willing  to  impute  both  this 
and  the  omission  of  an  invitation  to  an  annual  CShiifitmas 
fSte  at  the  court  of  France  to  accidental  causes,  ''that  the 
frost  and  ice  are  so  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  approadi  ub 
here,  and  there  is  some  trouble  in  descending  from  this  place. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  reason  that  the  king  has  not  sent  for 
us  to  come  to-morrow,  as  in  other  years."* 

The  news  of  the  death  of  James's  eldest  daughter,  queen 
Mary  II.,  reached  St.  Grermains,  January  IStib,  and  revived 
the  drooping  hopes  of  the  anxious  exiles  there.  Jamesi,  how- 
ever, felt  much  grief  that  she  had  not  expressed  a  penitential 
feeling  for  her  unfilial  conduct  towards  himself.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  an  immediate  rupture  would  take  place  between 
Wilham  and  Anne,  on  account  of  his  retaining  the  crown,  to 
which  she  stood  m  a  nearer  degree  of  relationship ;  but  Anne 
was  too  cunning  to  raise  disputes  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy 
while  she  had  a  father  and  a  brother  living.  Her  daims^  as 
well  as  those  of  William,  rested  on  the  will  of  the  peqpl^ 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  queea  of  James  IL,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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and  any  attempt  to  inyalidate  his  title  would  naturally  end  in 
the  annihilation  of  her  own«  She  played  a  winning  game  by 
submitting  to  a  delay^  which  the  debilitated  constitution  of 
the  Dutch  king  assured  her  would  be  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion ;  and  she  openly  strengthened  their  mutual  interests  by 
a  reconciliation  with  him,  while  she  continued  in  a  secret 
correspondence  with  her  betrayed  &ther.*  It  was,  perhaps, 
through  her  artful  representations,  that  James  neglected  to 
take  adrantage  of  the  favourable  crisis  produced  by  Mary^s 
death.  He  was  vehemently  urged  at  that  time  by  his  parti* 
sans  to  make  a  descent  in  England,  and  assured  that  even 
the  support  of  ten  thousand  men  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
place bim  on  the  throne.  The  French  cabinet  could  not 
be  induced  to  assist  James,  and  he  was  firetted  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  daughter  by  Arabella  Churchill,  who,  having 
been  left  a  widow  by  the  early  death  of  her  husband,  lord 
Waldegrave,  married  lord  Wihnot  privately,  but  not  soon 
enough  to  save  her  reputation.  The  queen  forbade  her  her 
presence,  and  James  ordered  her  to  retire  to  a  convent  in 
Paris  till  after  her  confinement,  as  great  scandal  was  caused 
by  her  appearance.  Acting,  however,  by  the  advice  of  her 
mother,  with  whom  she  had  always  been  in  correspondence, 
she  fled  to  England,  and  made  her  court  there  by  revealing 
all  she  knew  of  the  plans  of  the  unfortunate  king,  her  fistther.' 
King  James  had  not  a  more  bitter  enemy  than  his  former 
mistress,  Arabella  Churchill,  now  the  wife  of  colonel  Godfrey. 
He  duke  of  Berwick,  about  the  same  time,  took  the  liberty 
of  marrying  one  of  the  fair  widows  of  St.  Oermains,  against 
the  wish  of  his  royal  father  and  the  queen,  who  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  sanction  the  aOtance.  The  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  viscount  Clare,  and  widow  of  lord  Leven.  The 
displeasure  against  Berwick  was  short-hved:  Mary  Beatrice 
very  soon  appointed  his  new  duchess  as  one  of  tl^  ladies  of 
her  bedchamber;  die  was  much  attached  to  her.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dangeau,  that  the  king  of  France  gave  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Berwick  apartments  at  Versailles,  because  he 
knew  it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  queen  of  England. 

'  Ma^heno&'B  Stuart  Papen.    Lile  oi  James  IL         'Ibid.         'Dangeau, 
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It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  a  book  entitled  the  Life 
of  Lady  Warner*  was  published  in  England  this  year,  fear- 
lessly dedicated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  not  by  name,  but  signifi- 
cantly inscribed  "  To  the  Queen/'  Readers  in  general  who 
are  not  very  minute  in  their  chronological  observations,  might 
fancy  that  this  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Mary  II. ; 
but  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  queen-regnant,  Mary, 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  the  following  extract  from  the 
epistle  dedicatory  will  prove  that  it  was  no  time-serving  tri- 
bute to  a  successful  rival,  but  a  generous  offering  of  unbought 
affection  to  the  unfortunate  consort  of  the  exiled  Bovereign 
James  11. 

"  A  queen,  to  be  traly  great,  is  always  the  same,  whether  fbrtune  smiles  or 
iVowns  upon  her;  neither  elevated  in  prosperity  nor  dejected  in  adversity,  bnt 
showing  the  greatness  of  her  soul  in  despising  all  things  beneath  it.  This  golden 
mean,  this   equal  temper,  the  Christian  world  has  always  adnured   in  yow 

migesty,  but  never  more  than  in  this  present  conjuncture. For  what 

can  speak  so  efficaciously  as  your  example  of  the  instability  of  all  human  felicity  f 
For,  as  your  present  state  offers  forcible  motives  towards  the  dispanging  of  all 
worldly  gpreatness,  so  the  consideration  of  your  royal  patience  and  unshaken  con- 
stancy, cannot  but  comfort  the  most  afflicted.  IVas  prudence  in  not  wrestling 
with  the  merciless  waves  and  furious  tumults  of  an  ungratefdl  people,  which  has 
saved  us  the  best  of  kings,  the  best  of  queens,  and  the  most  hopeful  of  prinoeB. 
Methinks,"  observes  our  author,  in  condunon,  "  I  hear  the  guardian-angel  of 
our  island  whispering  in  our  sovereign's  ear,  as  heretofore  the  angel  guardian  of 
Israel  did  in  the  ear  of  St.  Joseph, — ^Rise,  and  take  the  ehild  and  hismottier,  and 
retom  into  your  country,  for  they  are  dead  who  sought  the  life  of  the  child." 

While  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  royal  £Banily  were  in  a 
state  of  feverish  anxiety,  awaiting  some  movement  or  im- 
portant decision  on  the  part  of  James,  both  he  and  Maiy 
Beatrice  appeared  to  exhibit  a  strange  indifference  to  the 
chances  of  the  game.  Caryl,  the  secretaiy  of  state  at  St. 
Germains,  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Perth,  dated  July  4th, 
1695,  after  a  discussion  of  state  affairs,  says,  '^  The  king  and 
queen  are  both  absent  from  St.  Oermains,  but  will  return 
this  night,  having  spent  four  or  five  days  severally  in  a  ramble 
of  devotion,  the  king  at  La  Trappe,  and  the  queen  at  ChaiUot. 
The  prince  and  princess  are  in  perfect  health,  and  grow  up 
to  the  wonder  of  every  body.''  In  the  month  of  August, 
Louis  XIV.  gave  a  stag-hunt  in  the  forest  of  Marli,  ex- 
pressly for  the  amusement  of  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  he  was 
>  Printed  hy  Thomas  HaUec.  London,  1696. 
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anxious  to  divert  from  the  ascetic  habits  which^  like  her  con- 
sort^ she  was  too  much  disposed  to  practise.  In  October, 
Louis  invited  her  and  James  to  spend  several  days  with  his 
court  at  Fontainebleau.  The  formal  round  of  amusements  in 
which  the  exiled  king  and  queen  were  compelled  to  join  with 
absent  and  sorrowful  hearts,  occupied,  without  interesting, 
Mary  Beatrice.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend,  madame  Angelique 
Priolo,  she  says, — 

**  These  riz  dayw  past  have  I  sooght  fbr  a  moment  to  write  to  yoa,  my  dear 
mother,  hot  without  heing  able  to  And  one.  Yesterday  evening  I  thought  my- 
self sore  of  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  before  sapper,  but  monsieur  de  Ponchar- 
train,  [a  person  not  to  be  neglected,  certainly,  as  he  was  one  of  the  cabinet- 
ministers  of  Louis  XIY.]  entered  my  chamber  just  as  I  would  have  finished  my 
letter  to  our  mother,  and  prevented  me.  I  strive  to  do  my  duty  here  towards 
God  and  man,  but,  alas !  I  fail  g^reatly  in  both,  for  in  this  place  there  is  so  much 
^Hasipation.  Tet  it  is  certain,  nlao,  that  I  am  never  so  much  persuaded  of  the 
lifeflenesaes  and  vanities  of  this  world,  as  when  I  am  in  the  midst  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  great  i^ypearances.  I  shall  complete  my  thirty -seventh  year  to-morrow. 
Pny  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  may  not  spend  another  without  serving  and 
lonng  him  with  all  my  heart" 

That  minute  court  chronicler,  Dangeau,  gives  these  par- 
ticulars  of  a  visit  paid  by  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  lord  to  the 
Erench  court  at  Versailles,  November  the  9th  :^  "  The  king 
and  queen  of  England  came  here  at  three  o'clock.  The  king 
[Louis  XIY.]  walked  with  them  to  his  new  fountains  and 
his  cascade.  When  they  returned  to  madame  Maintenon,  the 
queen  sat  down  to  cards.  Louis  always  deUghted  to  make 
her  play,  but  she  generally  quitted  her  cards  soon  after, 
under  the  excuse  of  going  to  prayers.  When  the  supper  was 
announced,  the  king  took  both  her  and  the  king  her  husband, 
and  placed  them  at  his  own  table.  The  dauphin  had  another 
table.  The  queen  was  only  attended  by  four  ladies,  the 
duchess  of  Berwick,  the  duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  and  the  ladies 
Almonde  and  Bulkeley/'  Lady  Tyrconnel  was  a  great  fii- 
vourite  of  the  queen :  she  was  not  altogether  so  trustworthy 
as  her  husband;  her  chief  error  was  not  in  intention,  but  a 
habit  of  scribbling  news  incessantly  to  her  treacherous  sister, 
lady  Marlborough. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Powd  at  St.  Germains,  in  1696, 
charged  with  urgent  letters  and  messages  from  a  strong  party 
'  Dangeau's  Menunxa. 
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of  the  open  adherents  and  secret  correspondents  of  king 
James  in  London^  entreating  bim  to  make  a  descait  in  Eng- 
land  without  delay^  rekindled  a  fever  of  hope  in  the  hearts  of 
the  exiled  king  and  queen.  The  representations  made  to  them 
of  the  unpopularity  of  William^  the  miseries  caused  by  ex« 
oessive  taxation^  a  debased  currency,  and  the  decay  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  induced  them  to  believe  that  ^e  people 
were  eager  to  welcome  their  old  master,  not  only  as  thrir 
legitimate  sovereign,  but  as  their  deliverer  from  the  miseries 
of  a  foreign  yoke.*  Louis  XIV.  entered  into  measures  for 
assisting  James  in  this  new  enterprise  with  apparent  hearti- 
ness. Berwick,  whose  military  talents  and  chivahric  character 
had  won  for  him  in  France  the  surname  of  the  British  Du- 
nois,  was  to  take  the  command  of  the  Jacobite  insurgents. 
12,000  men,  whom  they  had  required  to  assist  them,  were 
already  on  their  march  to  Calais,  and  all  things  promised  fair. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  James  bade  adieu  to  his  wife  and 
children,  in  the  confident  beUef  that  their  next  meeting  would 
be  at  Whitehall.  James  had  been  assured  by  his  friends  in 
England,  that  if  he  would  adventure  a  descent,  he  would 
regain  his  crown  without  a  contest.  Unfortunately,  Powel, 
the  secret  agent  who  brought  this  earnest  invitation  to  his  old 
master,  had  not  explained  the  intentions  of  the  Jacobite  asao* 
dation  with  suflScient  perspicuity.  In  the  first  conversation 
he  had  with  his  majesty,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  he  was 
so  eager  for  something  to  be  attempted,  and  talked  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  both  James  and  Mary  Beatrice  imagined 
that  the  rising  would  take  place  directly  it  was  known  that 
the  king  was  ready  to  embark.  But,  in  reality,  they  ex- 
pected  him  to  land  first  with  the  12,000  men,  which  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt  from  William.  Hie  mistake 
was  fatal  to  the  project.  Louis  was  willing  to  lend  his  troops 
and  transports  to  assist  an  insurrection,  but  his  ministers  per* 
suaded  him  that  it  would  be  useless  to  risk  them  on  the 
chance  of  exciting  one.  The  fleet  and  troops  were  in  readi« 
ness  at  Calais  when  James  arrived  there,  but  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  stir  from  thence  till  certain  news  of  a  rising  in 
^  8tiiart  Papers,  in  Maq>her8on.    Li&  of  Jamos  II.    JoonuiL 
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England  should  be  received.^  The  design  of  sir  Gleorge  Bar- 
day,  and  a  party  of  desperate  persons  attached  to  the  Jacobite 
party,  to  precipitate  matters  by  the  wild  project  of  a  personal 
attack  on  king  William  in  the  midst  of  his  goards,  did  the 
utmost  mischief  to  James's  cause,  though  he  had  always  for- 
bidden any  attempt  on  the  life  of  his  rival,  except  in  the 
battle-field. 

Meantime,  the  fleet  of  French  transports  that  should  have 
conveyed  James  and  his  auxiliaries  to  the  shores  of  England 
were  shattered  by  a  violent  storm,  which  wrecked  mai^y  of 
them  on  their  own  coast.^  In  short,  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  exiled  line 
of  Stuart  on  the  throne  of  Ghreat  Britain,  winds,  waves,  and 
unforeseen  contingencies  appeared  to  be  arrayed  in  opposition, 
as  if  an  immutable  decree  of  Heaven  forbade  it.  James 
retired  to  Boulogne  on  the  23rd  of  March,  with  the  intention 
of  remaining  there  till  something  decisive  should  take  place. 
The  state  of  his  £Bdthfdl  consort's  mind,  meanwhile,  wiU  be 
best  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters  to  her  friend, 
Angelique  Priolo,  to  whom,  as  usual,  she  applies  for  sympathy 
and  spiritual  consolation  in  her  trouble.  '^If  you  could 
imagine,  my  dear  mother,''  she  says,  ''  to  what  a  degree  I 
have  been  overpowered  with  grief  and  business  since  I  quitted 
you,  your  kind  heart  would  have  compassion  on  mine,  which 
is  more  broken  and  discouraged  than  it  has  ever  been,  although 
for  the  last  few  days  I  appear  to  begin  to  recover  a  little 
more  fortitude,  or  rather,  to  submit  with  less  pain  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  God,  who  does  all  that  pleases  him  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  whom  no  one  can  resist;  but  if  we  had  the  power, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  you  or  I,  fiir  less  my  good  king, 
would  wish  to  do  it.  No,  no,  my  dear  mother;  God  is  a 
master  absolute  and  infinitely  wise,  and  all  that  he  does  is 
good.  Let  him,  then,  be  praised  for  ever  by  you  and  by  me, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places."  After  lamenting  that  her 
heart  does  not  sufficiently  accord  with  the  language  of  her 
pen  in  these  sentiments,  and  entreating  her  firiend  to  pray  for 
her^  that  she  may  become  more  perfect  in  the  pious  duty  of 

^  JooTDal  of  Jamee  II.  Ijifi".   Macphenon.  *  Macpherson.    Dalrymple. 
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resignation^  she  goes  on  to  say^  "  The  king  is  still  at  Calais  or 
perhaps  now  at  Boulogne;  as  long  as  he  remains  thoe,  he 
must  have  some  hope.  I  will  tell  yon  more  about  it  when  I 
see  you,  which  wiU  be  Saturday  next,  if  it  please  God/'^  Her 
majesty  concludes  with  these  words :  "  Offer  many  r^ards  on 
my  part  to  our  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  cannot  write,  far  I 
have  written  all  this  morning  to  the  king,  and  I  can  do  do 
more;  but  my  desire  to  write  to  you  impels  me  to  make  this 
effort.'' 

All  the  business  at  the  court  of  St.  Gtermains  was  directed 
by  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  anxious  period,  which  involved 
constant  correspondence  and  meetings  between  her  and  the 
French  ministers.^  Early  m  April  she  had  a  long  interview 
with  Louis  XIV.  at  Marh,  m  the  vain  endeavour  of  prevail- 
ing upon  him  to  allow  his  troops  to  accompany  king  James 
to  England.  Louis  was  inflexible  on  this  point,  and  she  had 
the  mortification  of  communicatmg  the  iU  success  of  her  ne- 
gotiation to  her  husband.  Calais  was,  meantime,  bombarded 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Russell,  who  stood  so  fiBur  com* 
mitted  by  the  confessions  of  some  of  the  confederates  in  the 
late  plot,  that  he  was  compelled  to  perform  the  duty  of  the 
post  he  held,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  kte 
master.  James  was  anxious  still  to  Unger  on  the  coast ;  bat 
the  French  cabinet  having  destined  the  troops  for  service  dse- 
where,  Louis  signified  his  wish  that  his  royal  kinsman  should 
return  to  St.  Germains.'  Mary  Beatrice  once  more  sought, 
by  her  personal  influence  with  Louis,  to  avert  measures  so 
entirely  ruinous  to  their  cause,  but  her  sohdtations  were 
fruitless.  James  returned  to  St.  Germains  in  a  desponding 
state  of  mind,  with  the  mortifying  conviction  that  no  effectual 
assistance  would  ever  be  derived  from  the  selfish  fohcy  of  the 
French  cabinet.^  The  devoted  love  and  soothing  tenderness  of 
his  queen  mitigated  the  pain  he  felt  at  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  his  hopes,  and  he  resigned  himself  with  nnconqdain- 
ing  patience  to  the  will  of  God.     The  most  poignant  distress 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  11.,  in  the  archives  of  Frances 

'  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  in  Macpherson. 

'  Journal  of  James.    Stuart  Pftpen,  *  lUd. 
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was  Mt  by  Mary  Beatrice  at  the  executions  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  denunciation  of  their  unfortunate  ad* 
herents.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  Chaillot  correspondent, 
she  says^  '^  There  have  been  three  more  men  hanged  in  £ng<« 
land^  making  eight  in  all^  and  two  more  are  imder  sentence. 
Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  news  we  hear  firom  that 
country^  though  we  hear  but  little^  and  that  very  rarely/' 

It  was  at  tins  time  that  the  crown  of  Poland  courted  the 
acceptance  of  James  11.^  but  he  firmly  declined  it.  '^  Ambi- 
tion/' he  said^  '^  had  no  place  in  his  heart.  He  considered  ' 
that  the  covenant  which  bound  him  to  his  subjects  was  indis- 
soluble^ and  that  he  could  not  accept  the  allegiance  of  another 
nation^  without  violating  his  duties  to  his  own.  England  had 
rejected  him^  but  she  was  still  too  dear  to  him  to  be  resigned* 
He  would  hold  himself^  till  deaths  fipee  to  return  to  his  own 
realm,  if  his  people  chose  to  unite  in  recalling  him.''^  Mary 
Beatrice  applauded  his  decision,  though  ui^ed  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  persuade  her  Icml  to  avail  himself  of  so  honourable  a  re- 
treat fifom  the  hopeless  contest  for  the  recovery  of  his  domi- 
nions. 

The  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Perth  to  the  important 
cS&ce  of  governor  to  the  young  prince,  her  son,  then  about 
eight  years  old,  is  thus  announced  by  the  royal  mother  to  her 
friend^  madame  Priolo  :-*- 

-July  23. 

"  The  king  has  named,  this  morning,  milord  Perth  govemor  of  my  son,  and 
we  are  going  to  put  him  into  his  hands.  This  is  a  great  matter  achie^  f^  me^ 
and  I  hage  that  God  will  blen  the  dhoioe  we  have  mode,  after  having  prayed  for 
more  than  a  year  that  Qod  would  inspire  us  to  do  it  weU.  TeU  this  to  our 
dear  mother  from  me,  for  I  have  not  time  to  write  to  her.  Her  prayers^  with 
yonm  and  thone  of  our  dear  asters,  have  had  a  great  part  in  this  eleotion,  which 
I  believe  will  be  agreeable  to  Qod,  for  he  is  a  holy  man,  and  of  distinguished 
merit  as  well  as  of  high  rank.  I  am  content  to  have  my  son  in  his  hands,  not 
knowing  any  one  better.  But  I  have  placed  him,  above  all,  and  in  the  first 
plaoe^  m  the  hands  of  Qod*  who  In  his  meroy  will  have  care  of  him,  and  give  as 
grace  to  bring  him  up  in  his  fear  and  in  his  love.''' 

In  the  same  letter  her  majesty  says, — 

**  We  are  all  in  good  health  here.  We  had  yesterday  a  visit  from  the  king 
[of  France,]  and  the  day  before  from  madame  de  Maintenon.  We  go  to-morrow 
to  St.  Ckmd,  fixr  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  madflmniselle  de  Ghartres." 

I  Journal  of  James  II.    Life.    Macpherson. 
*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  hi  the  ChuUot  collection. 
VOL.  VI.  B  B 
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Mary  Beatrice  was  godmother  to  the  mfant.  The  ceremonial^ 
which  was  very  splendid^  took  place  at  St.  Cloudy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  king  James  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors^  as  well 
as  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood.  After  they  had 
promenaded  for  some  time  in  the  apartments,  the  king  gave 
his  hand  to  the  queen  of  England  and  led  her  to  the  chapel, 
where  they  both  held  the  little  prmcess  at  the  font.^ 

Although,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  great 
firiendship  might  be  said  to  subsist  between  Mary  Beatrice 
and  madame  de  Maintenon,  there  were  times  when,  like  most 
persons  who  have  been  raised  by  fortune  immeasurably  above 
their  natural  level,  the  widow  of  Scarron  txx)k  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  consort  of  James  II.  feel  how  much  more 
there  is  in  the  power  of  royalty  than  the  name.  The  fallen 
queen  complains,  in  one  of  her  letters,  of  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy exhibited  by  this  lady  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  have 
given  her  great  pain.  ''  You  will  be  surprised,^'  she  says  to 
her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  '^  and  perhi^s  troubled,  at  what 
I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  in  regard  to  that  which  cost  me  so 
much  to  tell  that  person  to  whom  I  opened  my  heart  thereupon, 
she  not  having  thought  proper  so  much  as  to  open  her  mouth 
about  it  the  other  day,  though  I  was  a  good  half  hour  alone 
with  her.  I  declare  to  you  that  I  am  astonished  at  it,  and  hu- 
miliated.  However,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  I  am  quite  humble 
enough  to  speak  to  her  about  it  a  second  time,  whatever  incon- 
venience I  may  suffer.  There  is  no  order  come  from  Rome  as 
yet  regarding  our  poor ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pope  has  been 
very  ill,  and  I  beheve  he  will  die  before  they  are  given ;  so  that, 
yesterday,  we  came  to  the  resolution  to  sell  some  jewek  to 
pay  the  pensions  for  the  month  of  September,  and  it  follows 
that  we  must  do  the  same  for  every  month,  unless  we  get 
other  assistance,  and  of  that  I  see  no  appearance.  I  conjure 
you,  my  dear  mother,  not  to  afflict  yourself  at  all  this.  For 
myself,  I  assure  you  I  am  more  astonished  than  grieved.'^ 
This  observation  refers  to  the  slight  the  unfortunate  queen 
had  received  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  appH- 
cation  had  apparently  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  suffering 

'  Dangeau. 
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adherents  of  king  James.  ''  And  in  respect  to  our  poor/'  con- 
tinues slie^  ^'  I  never  shall  consider  that  I  have  done  my  duty 
till  I  have  given  all  I  have;  for  it  will  not  be  till  then  that  I 
can  say^  with  truth,  that  nothing  remains  to  me,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  more/' ' 

Mary  Beatrice  was  as  good  as  her  word ;  by  degrees  die 
sacrificed  every  ornament  she  had  in  the  world,  except  her 
bridal  and  her  coronation  rings,  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate British  emigrants.  The  following  interesting  testi- 
mony is  given  of  her  conduct  by  an  impartial  witness,  ma- 
dame  de  Brinon,  in  a  letter  to  her  Mend  Sophia,  electress 
of  Hanover.  ''  The  queen  of  England,''  says  this  lady,  ''is 
scarcely  less  than  saintly ;  and  in  truth  it  is  a  happiness  to 
see  her  as  she  is,  in  the  midst  of  her  misfortunes.  A  lady  of 
her  court  told  me  '  that  she  deprived  herself  of  every  thing, 
in  order  to  support  the  poor  English  who  had  followed  the 
king  to  St.  Germains.'  She  has  been  known  to  take  out  the 
diamond  studs  from  her  manchettes  [cuffs],  and  send  them 
to  be  sold.  And  she  says,  when  she  does  these  charitable 
actions,  'that  it  is  well  for  her  to  despoil  herself  of  such 
things  to  assist  others.'  Is  it  possible  that  the  confederate 
princes  cannot  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  merit  and  innocence 
of  these  oppressed  and  calumniated  majesties?  Can  they 
forget  them  when  a  general  peace  is  made  V  I  always  speak 
to  you,  dear  electress,"  pursues  the  correspondent  of  the 
generous  princess,  on  whom  the  British  parliament  had  set- 
tled the  succession  of  this  realm,  "  with  the  frankness  due  to 
our  firiendship.  I  tell  you  my  thoughts  as  they  arise  in  my 
heart,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  serene  highness  thinks 
like  me.'.'  Sophia  of  Hanover  was  of  a  very  different  spirit 
£rom  the  daughters  of  James  II.  She  always  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  acknowledge  his  good  qualities  and  those  of  his 
fiEdthfhl  consort,  and  lamented  their  misfortunes,  though  she 
accepted  with  gratitude  the  distinction  offered  to  her  and 
her  descendants  by  a  free  people ;  but  she  scorned  to  avail 

^  Antognph  letter  of  the  queen  of  Jaineg  II.,  in  the  archiTee  of  France. 
'  MS.  Collection  of  George  IV.     Becueil  de  Pieces,  Brit.  Museum,  if,  ft. 
Madame  de  Brinon  to  the  electrera  Sophia,  Feh.  22, 1697,  dated  from  Mauhiiiflon. 
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herself  of  the  base  weapons  of  falsehood  or  treacherj,  or  to 
derive  her  title  from  any  other  source  than  the  choice  of  pro- 
testant  England.    In  a  preceding  section  of  the  same  letter^ 
madame  Brinon  speaks  of  James  11.^  with  whom  she  had  re- 
cently been  conversing.    '^  He  suffers/'  she  says,  ''  not  only 
like  a  saint^  but  with  the  dignity  of  a  king.     The  loss  of  his 
kingdoms  he  believes  will  be  well  exchanged  for  heaven.     He 
reminded  me  often  that  one  of  the  first  things  he  did^  after 
his  arrival  in  France,  was  to  go  to  see  madame  de  Maubisson.'^' 
The  exhausted  state  of  the   French  finances   compelled 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  no  longer  able  to  mamtain  himsdf 
against  the  powerM  Anglo-Germanic,  Spanish,  and   Papal 
league,  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  general  peace.     The  de- 
tiberations  of  the  congress  which  met  for  that  purpose  at 
Byswick,  in  the  year   1697,   were  painfully  interesting  to 
James  and  his  queen,  since  the  recogmtion  of  William's  title 
of  king  of  Great  Britain  was,  of  oourse,  one  of  the  leading 
articles.      Louis,  however,  insisted  on  the  payment  of  die 
dower  settled  by  parliament  on  James's  queen,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  the  treaty.     Mary  Beatrice  had  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  this  provision ;  her  conduct  as  wife^  queen, 
and  woman  had  been  irreproachable.     She  had  brought  a 
portion  of  400,000  crowns  to   her  husband,  whose  private 
property  had  been  seized  by  William.     Her  claims  on  the 
revenue  of  a  queen-consort  rested  on  the  threefold  basis  of 
national  fidth,  national  justice,  and  national  custom.    When 
it  was  objected  that  James  was  no  longer  the  sovereign  of 
England,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  proposed  to  treat  her 
claims  in  the  same  manner  as  if  h^  royal  husband  were 
actually,  as  well  as  poUtically,  defonct,  and  that  she  should 
receive  the  provision  of  a  queen^dowager  of  Great  Britain. 
So  completely  was  the  spirit  of  the  laws  and  customs  regard- 
ing the  invicdability  of  the  rights  of  the  queens  of  England 
in  her  &vour,  that  we  have  the  precedent  of  Edward  IV. 
extorting  from  his  prisoner,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  widow 

'  The  elder  aster  of  the  electress  Sophia,  who  had  given  up  all  her  hopes  of 
the  English  succession  to  become  a  Catholic  abbess.  She  was  a  great  sftist, 
"  and  her  portraits  bear  a  high  price/'  says  Grainger,  **  not  as  princess,  Init  ai 
puntress.** 
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of  a  prince  whose  title  he  did  not  acknowledge^  a  solemn 

renunciation  of  her  dower  as  queen  of  England^  before  he 

could  appropriate  her  settlement  to  his  own  use.    No  wonder^ 

then,  that  the  claims  of  Mary  of  Modena  infinitely  perplexed 

her  gracious  nephew's  cabinet.     One  of  their  understrappers, 

sir  Joseph  Williamson,  whose  style  is  worthy  of  his  era,  thus 

discusses  the  question : — 

"  And  as  to  the  late  Jcvng  JameifM  qwen's  joimiure  which  the  French  sHeik 
hardupon  to  he  made  good,  it  is  apcnntof  that  delicacy  that  we  are  not  willing, 
hitherto,  to  entertain  it  as  any  matter  of  our  present  business.  If  she  have  by 
law  a  right,  the  he  to  ei^oy  s^;^  if  not,  we  are  not  here  empowered  to  stipulate 
any  thing  for  her.  And  so  we  endeavour  to  ttaw  it  off  from  being  reoeiyed  as 
any  part  of  what  we  are  here  to  negotiate.  However,  it  seems  to  be  of  use,  if 
Mr.  secretary  can  do  it  without  noise  or  observation,  to  get  an  account  of  all 
that  matter,  how  it  now  stands,  and  what  settlements  were  made  by  the  marriage- 
articles,  if  any :  What»  of  any  kind,  have  been  made  on  her,  and  bow  far,  ac- 
cording as  the  law  now  stands,  those  that  have  been  made  will  take  ?*' 

These  inquiries  were  not  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  justice 

towards  the  rightful   claimant  of  the  said  jointure,  but  in 

order  that  a  flaw  might  be  picked  in  the  settlement,  as  this 

righteous  Daniel  subjoins, — 

"  A  private  knowledge  of  this,  if  we  could  get  it  in  time,  might  be  of  good 
help  to  us  to  Have  off  the  point,  which,  as  we  think,  cannot  so  much  as  be  openly 
treated  on  by  any  of  us,  without  inconveniences  that  will  follow." 

Maiy  Beatrice  caused  the  following  statement,  in  vindica- 
tion of  her  claims  on  the  justice  of  her  former  subjects,  to  be 
laid  before  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  congress : — 

"mxmobial  covcskstsa  tke  appakaos  of  ths  qusxn  op 
Gbeat  Bbitaik.' 

"October,  1696. 

"  Aooording  to  the  most  andent  laws  and  customs  of  England,  which  are  stiU 
in  force,  queens  have  their  &11  right  and  power  in  their  own  persons,  their  estates 
and  revenues,  independently  of  the  kings  their  husbands,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  have  always  had  officers  of  thdr  revenues,  who  depended  entirely  on  thenu 
and  all  their  acts  have  been  valid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  kings  theii 
husbands. 

'*  As  the  queen  of  England  [Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modena]  brought  a  very  con 
aderable  sum  as  her  portion  at  her  marriage,  the  king  her  husband  (on  his  ao* 
cession  to  the  crown)  thought  it  was  reason  ible  for  him  to  make  an  establishment 
ci  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  of  annual  revenue  on  her,  which  was  passed 
under  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament^ 
which  have  not  been  repealed  to  this  day ;  insomuch,  that  the  queen  has  an  in- 
contestable right  to  all  the  arrears  of  this  revenue  which  are  due  since  she  left 

^  So  in  the  original.  The  letter  is  pubUshed  in  Ck>xe's  Correspondence  of  the 
Bnke  of  Shrewsbury,  pp.  361,  362. 

'  Macpherson'a  Stuart  Papera.    Nttrne's  Papers,  vol.  iL,  No.  40. 
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England,  as  well  as  to  those  which  shall  he  due  hereafter.  Her  migesty  only  aiks 
this  simply  and  purely  as  a  private  deht,  which  is  incontestahly  dne  to  herself  and 
of  which  she  only  sets  forth  a  8tate[ment3,  lest  it  should  he  unknown  to  those 
who  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  her  justice." 

The  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  the  last  clause  of  the  poor 
queen's  plea  deserved  to  be  met  with  more  candour  and  justice 
than  are  perceptible  in  the  official  Williamson's  despatches 
before  quoted. 

While  this  matter  was  in  debate^  Louis  XIV .  treated  James 
and  Mary  Beatrice  with  the  most  scrupulous  personal  atten- 
tion. William  required  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  their 
shelter  at  St.  Germains^  and^  indeed^  driven  from  France 
altogether ;  but  to  this  Louis  would  not  consent.  He  invited 
them  to  assist  at  the  nuptials  of  his  grandson  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  with  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  which  were  solemnized  at 
Fontamebleau,  September  the  7th.  The  bride  was  nearly 
related  to  Mary  Beatrice  on  the  father's  side,  and  her  mother, 
being  the  daughter  of  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  a 
niece  of  James  II.,  whose  connexion  vnth  the  royal  family  of 
France  was  consequently  much  strengthened  by  this  alliance. 
The  exiled  king  and  queen  were  given  the  place  of  honour  as 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests  at  this  marriage,  and 
Mary  Beatrice  was  seated  between  Louis  XIV.  and  her  hus- 
band at  the  nuptial  banquet.  When  supper  was  over,  the 
two  kings  withdrew,  foUowed  by  all  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
queen  honoured  the  bride  by  assisting  at  her  couchie,  and 
presenting  her  robe  de  nuit,  James  attended,  in  like  manner, 
on  the  bridegroom,  whom  he  led  into  the  bridal  chamber. 
The  queen,  who  had  retired  with  her  ladies  while  his  royal 
highness  got  into  bed,  re-entered  and  bade  him  and  the 
bride  good  night,  according  to  the  ceremonious  etiquette  of 
the  court  of  France.^  It  was  observed  that  madame  de 
Maintenon  only  appeared  twice,  and  then  stayed  scarcely  half 
an  hour ;  for  on  this  occasion  of  high  and  stately  ceremony, 
her  doubtful  rank  was  not  recognised,  and  she  was  forced 
to  sit  behind  the  seat  of  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  the 
leading  lady  at  the  court  of  France.  The  queen  again  visited 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  Trianon,  with  all  her  court,  as  he  gave  a 
^  St.  Shnon,  vol  iL 
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grand  festival  there  on  the  17th  of  September^  and  again  was 
Maintenon  forced  to  retreat  into  her  origin^  insignificance.^ 

Unfortunately,  the  courier  who  brought  the  news  that  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  whereby  Louis  XIV.  recognised  William  of 
Orange  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  was  signed,  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  at  the  same  time  as  the  exiled  king  and  queen. 
Louis  XIY.  had,  with  peculiar  delicacy,  told  his  minister 
Torcy,  that  whatever  expresses  arrived,  or  however  m^ent  the 
news  might  be,  the  peace  was  not  to  be  mentioned  if  he  were 
in  company  with  the  king  or  queen  of  England,  and  he  would 
not  suffer  the  least  sign  of  rejoicing  to  take  place,  or  the 
musicians  of  his  palace  to  play  or  sing  any  songs  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace,  till  their  majesties  and  their  whole  court 
had  returned  to  St.  Germains.'  The  affectionate  sympathy 
and  kindness  of  Louis  did  much  to  soothe  the  pain  his  poli-< 
tical  conduct  had  caused  to  his  unhappy  guests.  They  were 
too  just  to  impute  that  to  him  as  a  fault  which  was  the  result  of 
dire  necessity,  and  they  had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge 
his  benefits,  instead  of  reflecting  on  him  for  the  present  ex- 
tinction of  their  hopes.  ''  We  are,  in  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  satisfied  with  your  great  king,''  writes  Mary  Beatrice 
to  her  firiend  madame  Priolo.  "  He  was  beside  himself  to  see 
us  arrive  at  Fontainebleau  at  the  same  time  with  the  courier 
who  brought  the  news  of  the  peace,  and  he  testifies  much 
firiendship,  pity,  and  even  sorrow,  for  us.  He  had  no  power 
to  act  otherwise  in  this  matter.  Li  other  things  there  is 
no  alteration.  Our  residence  at  St.  Germains  appears  fixed, 
from  what  he  has  told  us, — I  say  that  it  appears,  for  in  truth, 
afler  all  that  we  see,  how  can  we  believe  that  any  thing  is 
sure  in  this  world  ?'  I  have  the  promise  of  the  king  [Louis] 
that  I  shall  be  given  my  dower,  and  I  have  entreated  him  to 
be  pleased  to  take  upon  himself  the  payments  for  me.''  In 
other  words,  for  him  to  become  the  medium  through  which 
the  money  was  to  be  transmitted  by  William  and  received  by 
the  consort  of  James.  "  For,"  pursues  she,  her  lofty  spirit 
rising  above  the  exigencies  of  her  circumstances,   "  I   will 

^  St.  Simon,  vol.  u.  *  Ibid. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  the  qoeen  of  Jamoe  II.,  in  the  ftrchlves  of  Franoa* 
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demand  nothing,  nor  receive  aught  ttom  any  other  than 
firom  him,  to  whom  I  will  owe  entirely  and  solely  the  obfc 
gation/^  Louis  having  insisted  on  that  artide  of  the  treaty 
as  a  sine  qud  non,  William  signed  it  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  ever  fufilling  the  obligation.  The  (xmsort  of 
his  unde  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble  of  arrang- 
ing any  punctilios  of  ceremony  as  to  the  how,  when,  and 
where  she  was  to  receive  her  income  firom  William;  he 
scrupled  not  to  deceive  the  British  nation  at  the  same  time 
that  he  defrauded  his  aunt,  by  charging  the  annual  sum  of 
50,000/.  to  that  account,  and  applying  it  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. Mary  Beatrice,  after  unburthening  her  mind  of  the 
subject  that  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  experienced  a 
sudden  misgi\ing  that  she  was  acting  with  some  degree  of 
rashness,  for  she  says,  "  I  have  been  drawn  on,  without 
intending  it,  to  enter  into  this  matter,  and  not  knowing  what 
I  may  have  said,  I  entreat  you  to  bum  my  letter/'^ 

Is  it  not  sufficient  comment  on  the  imprudence  of  which 
this  princess  was  habitually  guilty,  in  writing  long  confiden* 
tial  letters  on  the  most  important  subjects  of  her  own  and  her 
unfortunate  consort^s  private  affairs,  and  afterwards  those  of 
her  son,  to  her  spiritual  friends  at  Chaillot,  to  say  that  her 
request  was  not  complied  with  ?  Her  letters  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  consort  of  Midas  was  not  the  only  queen 
in  the  world  who  felt  an  irresistible  necessity  to  whisper  her 
lord^s  secrets  in  a  quarter  where  she  flattered  herself  that 
they  would  be  kept  firom  the  world.  The  holy  sister  had  as 
little  appearance  of  being  a  dangerous  confidante  as  the  marsh 
ditch  in  that  memorable  tale ;  but  without  accusing  her  of  bad 
intentions,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  she  was  no  more  fit 
to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  than  her  royal  fiiend.  She  went 
not  abroad  to  reveal  that  rash  confidence  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  convent  of  Chaillot  was  the  resort  of 
busy  and  intriguing  ecclesiastics.  William,  and  his  ambas- 
sador the  eail  of  Manchester,  had  several  priests  in  their  pay,' 
and  that  such  men  would  succeed  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  the 

>  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  aiehives  of  Fianoe. 
*  Beports  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
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exiled  queen  of  England^s  correspondence  with  her  beloved 
friends  at  Chaillot^  there  can  be  little  doubt^  espedally  when 
letters,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  written,  were  pre- 
served, notwithstanding  the  royal  writer's  earnest  request  to 
the  contrary. 

It  is  a  fact,  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  by  one  of  the 
secret  articles  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  William  III.  agreed 
to  adopt  the  son  of  his  unde,  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice 
d'Este,  as  his  successor  to  the  British  crown,  provided  James 
would  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement,  and  leave  him  in  peace- 
ful possession  of  the  disputed  realm  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.'  One  of  WiUiam^s  eulogists,  Dalrymple,  calls 
his  proffered  adoption  of  his  disinherited  cousin  '^  an  intended 
piece  of  generosity  towards  the  exiled  family.''  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  been  glad,  under  any  pre- 
tence, to  get  the  young  prince  into  his  own  hands ;  by  which 
means  he  would  have  held  the  son  as  a  hostage  against  his 
own  father,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  Anne  and  her  party 
in  check  as  long  as  he  lived,  leaving  them  to  fight  the  matter 
out  after  his  death.  The  proposition  contained  in  itself  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  falseness  of  the  imputations  William 
had  attempted  to  throw  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Beatrice,'  and  had  they  possessed  the  slightest  portion 
of  poUtical  wisdom,  they  would  have  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  William  on  the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  ex- 
posing his  duplicity  to  the  people  of  England,  and  the 
little  respect  he  paid  to  the  act  of  parliament  which  had 
settled  the  succession  on  the  princess  Anne  and  her  chil- 

*  Journal  of  JameB  II.  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
'  One  of  the  reasona  alleged  by  him  for  his  coming  over  with  a  foreign  army, 
WB0  **  to  cause/'  as  he  said,  **  inqniiy  to  be  made  by  parliament  into  the  birth  of  a 
sappoaed  prince  of  Wales."  This  inquiry  he  never  made.  "  He  dared  not,"  says 
the  duke  of  fierwick,  "  enter  into  the  question,  well  knowing  that  no  prince  ever 
came  into  the  world  in  the  presence  of  so  many  witnesses.  I  speak,"  continues 
he, "  firom  ftdl  knowledge  of  the  facts,  for  I  was  present ;  and,  notwithstanding  my 
reelect  and  my  devotk)n  to  the  king,  I  never  could  have  lent  a  hand  to  so  detest- 
able an  action  as  that  of  wishing  to  introduce  a  child  to  take  the  crown  away 
from  the  rightftd  heirs ;  and  aftor  the  death  of  the  king,  it  was  not  likely  that 
I  should  have  oontiiraed  to  support  the  interests  of  an  impostor :  neither  honour 
nor  consdenve  would  hare  permitted  me."— Auto-biography  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick* 
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dren.  Vfhen,  however,  the  project  was  communicated  to 
James^  Mary  Beatrice^  who  was  present^  before  he  could  speak^ 
exclaimed  with  the  natural  impetuosity  of  her  sex  and  cha^ 
racter,  "  I  would  rather  see  my  son,  dear  as  he  is  to  me, 
dead  at  my  feet,  than  allow  him  to  become  a  party  to  lus 
royal  Mher's  injuries/^'  James  said  ''that  he  could  bear 
the  usurpation  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  loss  of  his 
crown  with  Christian  patience,  but  not  that  his  son  should  be 
instrumental  to  his  wrongs/'  and  thus  the  matter  ended.' 
James  has  been  accused  of  pride  and  obstinacy  in  this  busi- 
ness, but,  as  he  has  hunself  observed,  he  had  no  security  for 
the  personal  safety  of  his  son,  and  he  had  had  too  many  proofi 
of  the  treachery  of  William's  disposition  to  trust  the  prince 
in  his  keeping. 

King  WiUiam  was  piqued  at  the  asylum  that  was  afforded 
to  the  deposed  king  and  queen  at  St.  Germains.  They  were 
too  near  England  to  please  him.  He  had  laboured  at  the 
peace  of  Eyswick  to  obtain  their  expulsion  from  France,  or  at 
least  to  distance  them  from  the  court.  Louis  was  inflexible  on 
that  point.  The  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  the  son  of  Charles  U. 
by  Nell  Gwynne,  was  sent  to  make  a  fresh  demand  when  he 
presented  the  congratulations  of  William  on  the  marriage  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  but  it  was  n^atived.  St.  Alban's  was 
followed  by  William's  favourite,  Portland,  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous suite.  At  the  first  conference  the  Dutch-English  peer  had 
with  the  minister  Torcy,  he  renewed  his  demand  that  James 
and  his  family  should  be  chased  from  their  present  abode. 
Torcy  replied  "  that  his  sovereign's  pleasure  had  been  very  fully 
expressed  at  Ryswick,  that  it  was  his  wish  to  maintain  his 
present  amicable  understanding  with  king  William,  but  that 
another  word  on  the  subject  of  St.  Germains  would  disturb 
it."  Portland  was  treated  with  all  sorts  of  distinctions  by 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  was  invited  to  hunt  with  the 
dauphin  several  times  at  Meudon.  One  day,  when  he  had 
come  for  that  purpose,  word  was  brought  to  the  dauphin  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  king  James  to  join  him  in  the  chase, 
on  which  he  requested  Portland  to  defer  his  sport  till  a  future 
1  Niume'e  CollecUon  of  Stuart  Papers.  >  James's  Jounud. 
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occasion.  Portland  quitted  the  forest  with  some  vexation, 
and  returned  to  Paris  with  his  suite.  Portland  was  a  great 
hunter,  and  he  was  surprised  that  he  received  no  more  atten- 
tion from  the  duke  de  Rochefoulcault  than  common  civility 
warranted.  He  told  him  he  was  desirous  of  hunting  with  the 
king's  dogs.  Rochefoulcault  replied,  drily,  ^'that  although 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  grand-huntsman,  he  had  no 
power  to  direct  the  hunts,  as  it  was  the  king  of  England 
[James]  of  whom  he  took  his  orders.  That  he  came  very 
often ;  and  as  he  never  knew  till  the  moment  where  he  would 
order  the  rendezvous,  he  must  go  to  attend  his  pleasure  with 
great  reverence;"  and  left  Portland,  who  was  much  dis- 
pleased.^ What  he  had  replied  was  out  of  pure  regard  for 
James,  who  at  that  time  was  not  well  enough  to  hunt ;  but 
he  wished  to  show  Portland  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  time- 
serving nobles  whom  he  had  been  able  to  attach  to  his  chariot 
wheels.  Portland  resolved  to  depart,  and  before  he  left  Paris, 
hinted  that  the  dower  which,  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  had  be^n  secured  to  Mary  Beatrice,  would 
never  be  paid  as  long  as  king  James  persisted  in  remaining  at 
St.  Gtermains.'  Prior,  the  poet,  was  at  that  time  secretary  to 
the  English  embassy.  He  saw  the  unfortunate  James  in  his  exile 
a  few  months  before  his  troublous  career  was  brought  to  a  dose, 
and  in  these  words  he  describes  the  royal  exiles  to  his  master, 
Halifax :  ''The  court  is  gone  to  see  their  monarch,  Louis  XIV., 
a  cock-horse  at  Compiegne.  I  follow  as  soon  as  my  English 
nags  arrive.  I  &ced  old  James  and  all  his  court  the  other  day 
at  St.  Cloud.  Vive  Gnillaume  !  You  never  saw  such  a  strange 
figure  as  the  old  bully  is,  [James  II.]  lean,  worn,  and  rivelled, 
not  unlike  Neale,  the  projector.  The  queen  looks  very  melan- 
choly, but  otherwise  well  enough:  their  equipages  are  all 
very  ragged  and  contemptible.  I  have  written  to  my  lord 
Portland  the  sum  of  several  discourses  I  have  had  with  M.  de 
Ijauzun,  or  rather  they  with  me,  about  the  pension  which  we 
were  to  allow  the  queen.  Do  we  intend,  my  dear  master,  to 
give  her  50,000/.  per  annum,  or  not  ?  If  we  do  not,  I  (or 
rather  my  lord  Jersey)  should  now  be  furnished  with  some 
chicaning  answers  when  we  are  pressed  on  that  point,  for  it 
^  Dangean.  ^  Ibid. 
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was  fairly  promised;  that  is  certain/"  Prior,  however  brotally 
he  expresses  himself,  was  right  as  to  fact,  and  parliament  had 
actually  granted  the  dower,  and  England  supposed  it  was  paid; 
"but,*'  as  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  truly  observes,*  "it 
never  found  its  way  further  than  the  pockets  of  William  III/* 
In  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  the  poor  queen  says, — 

**  I  have  been  Bick  a  whole  month,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  foor  or  fire 
days  that  I  can  call  myself  convalescent ;  even  witldn  the  last  two  days  I  have 
had  inflammation  in  my  cheek  and  one  side  of  my  throat,  winch  has  incommoded 
me,  but  that  is  notliing  in  comparison  to  the  other  ilhiess  I  have  suffered,  whkfa 
has  pulled  me  down,  and  rendered  me  so  languid  that  I  am  good  for  nothing. 
In  this  state  it  has  pleased  God  to  allow  me  to  remain  all  the  time  I  have  bem 
at  Fontainebleau.  It  is  by  that  I  have  proved  doubly  the  goodness  and  Uie 
patience  of  the  king,  which  has  exceeded  every  thing  one  could  imagine.  I  bsve 
also  been  overwhelmed  with  kindness  by  every  one.  Monsieur  and  madame  btfs 
surpassed  themselves  in  the  extreme  friendship  they  have  shown  for  me,  whidi  I 
can  never  forget  while  I  live.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  done  wonders  wiUi 
r^ard  to  me,  but  that  is  nothing  new  with  her.  After  all,  my  dear  mother,  I 
agree  with  you,  and  I  am  convinced  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart»  and  never  more 
so  than  at  the  present  moment,  that  all  is  but  vanity.  I  dare  not  allow  myself 
to  go  on  writing  to  you  without  reserve,  but  I  will  tell  yon  every  thing  when  I 
liave  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  you,  which  will  be  next  Tuesday,  I  hope.'*' 

One  day,  the  princess  of  Conti  said  to  the  exiled  qaeen, 
"  the  Enghsh  don't  know  what  they  would  be  at.  One  party 
is  for  a  republic,  another  for  a  monarchy.**  To  whidi  her 
majesty  made  this  acute  rejoinder,  "  they  have  had  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  fallacy  of  a  republic,  and  they  are  now 
trying  to  establish  it  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy.*** 

Mary  Beatrice,  with  the  fond  simplicity  of  maternal  loye, 
which  makes  mothers  in  humbler  life  £ancy  that  every  little 
incident  or  change  that  affects  their  offspring,  must  be  no  lea 
interesting  to  their  friends  than  to  themselves,  communicates 
the  following  details  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot : — 

"  My  son  has  had  two  great  teeth  torn  out  within  the  last  twelve  days ;  l^ry 
were  very  fast,  and  he  bore  it  with  great  resolution.  They  had  caused  him  modi 
pain,  and  prevented  him  from  sleeping.  My  daughter's  nose  is  still  a  little 
black  from  her  fall ;  in  other  respects  they  are  both  well.''' 

The  royal  matron,  whom  nature,  when  forming  her  heart 

so  entirely  for  the  instincts  of  maternal  and  conjugal  Iotc, 

never  intended  for  a  politician,  now  proceeds,  as  a  matter  of 

^  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men,  by  sir  H.  ElEs,  p.  265 :  Camden  Society. 

'  Conduct,  duress  of  MarlboroDgh.    Burnet. 

>  Clialllot  MS.  «  MS.  Memorials. 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  sister  Angelique  Priolo,  in  the  OuSM 

collection,  hotel  de  Soublae. 
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minor  moment^  to  speak  of  public  affairs,  and  thus  mentions 
the  severe  mortifications  that  had  recently  been  inflicted  on 
their  great  adversary,  William  III.,  in  the  dismissal  of  his 
Dutch  guards : — 

"  In  regvd  to  boHuiess,  the  parliament  of  England  liaye  not  had  much  com- 
plaisance for  M.  le  P  d'Orange,  for  they  have  deprived  him  of  his  army;  and  he 
haa  himself  consented  to  it,  and  pamed  the  bill,  seeing  plainly  that  he  had  no 
other  resomrce."' 

Maiy  Beatrice  passes  briefly  over  the  affair  of  the  Dutch 
guards  as  a  mere  matter  of  personal  mortification  to  the  sup- 
planter  of  her  lord  in  the  regal  office,  not  perceiving  the  im- 
portance of  the  political  crisis  that  had  been  involved  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  Dutch  sovereign  of  England  were  to 
be  permitted  to  overawe  a  firee  people  by  a  foreign  standing 
army,  paid  with  their  gold.  The  fieites  of  Stuart  and  Nassau 
were  then  poised  in  a  balance,  which  William's  refusal  to 
acquiesce  in  the  unwelcome  fiat  of  those  who  had  placed  the 
regal  garland  on  his  brow  would  have  turned  in  fiavour  of  the 
former.  William,  however,  possessed  a  wisdom  in  which  his 
luckless  unde  was  deficient,  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  He 
knew  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times ;  he  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  schooling  his  sullen  temper  into  a  reluctant  submission, 
and  kept  his  diadem. 

The  following  interesting  letter  firom  Mary  Beatrice  to  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot,  though  without  any  date  of  the  year,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  some  Uttle  time  after  the  peace  of 
BjBwick : — 

"  Fontainehlean,  25th  September. 

*'  I  received  your  last  letter,  my  dearest  mother,  just  as  we  were  starting  firom 
8t.  Germains,  and  coold  only  read  your  letter  in  the  coach,  where,  too,  I  read 
that  from  nster  Angeliqne,  which  yon  had  had  copied  in  aach  fair  and  good 
writing,  that  it  was  really  wonderfril.  The  king  and  all  my  ladies  were  channed 
with  it,  for  I  read  the  whole  of  it  alond.  We  put  yoxa  basket  of  iruit  into  the 
ooadi,  and  fomid  the  contents  so  6xoeUent»  that  we  ate  of  them  several  times  in 
the  coarse  of  that  day. 

"  Your  own  letter  is  adnurable.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  your 
reflections  on  the  cross.  That  cross  follows  me  everywhere,  and  I  have  found  it 
even  here,  having  been  ill  ibr  three  or  four  days.  My  indisposition  was  occasioned, 
M.  Fagon  thinks,  by  the  violent  exercise  of  hunting,  after  having  remained  for  a 
kmg  time  inactive ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  it  is  all  over^  and  I  have  been  twice  to 
the  chase  since  without  sufiering  any  inoonvemenoe." 

'  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  sister  Angelique  PjrioH  in  the  Chaillot 
oolkctioDt  hdtd  de  Soobise. 
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The  abbess  of  Chaillot^s  fine  basket  of  finite  wbich  the  royal 
party  had  such  pleasure  in  discussing  during  their  journey  to 
Fontainebleau,  had  probably  more  to  do  with  her  majesty's 
illness  than  the  fatigues  of  the  chase^  which  she  only  fol- 
lowed m  her  coach,  as  she  expressly  notices  in  another  letter. 
The  devotion  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  this  amusement  was  not 
among  the  most  amiable  of  her  propensities.  It  was  a  passion 
with  James,  and  almost  the  last  pleasure  in  which  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  indulge.  Again  the  exiled  queen  writes  to 
her  friend  at  Chaillot, — 

"  We  are  treated  here^  by  the  king  and  all  his  eaart,  as  in  other  years*  and 
having  said  that,  I  can  say  no  more,  for  yon  know  in  what  manner  I  have 
always  deecrihed  it.  With  ib»  permission  of  the  king,  we  have  named  Thonday 
for  the  day  of  our  departure,  and  to-morrow  we  go  to  Melun.     I  shall  not  go  to 

Lis ;  you  can  divine  the  reason. It  b  two  days  since  I  commenoed  this 

letter,  and  I  cannot  finish  it  to^y,  (the  27th).  I  was  yesterday  at  Melun,  and 
was  very  much  pleased  with  oar  sisters  there,  and  above  all,  with  their  mother. 
They  are  very  good  daughters ;  th^  were  charmed  with  the  king,  my  husband* 
wham  I  brought  to  see  them. 

"  I  am  now  about  to  write  two  words  to  our  mother  on  the  subject  of  the  little 
Strickland,  who  is  perhaps  dead  at  this  time;  for  B(r.  Arthur  has  sent  word  to 
her  mother  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  it  is  several  days  since  she  has  had  any 
tidings  of  her.  Adieu,  my  ever  dear  mother;  I  embrace  you  with  all  my  heart 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  is  there  where  you  will  always  find  me.  I  will  send 
you  my  news  from  St.  Germains  on  Friday  or  Saturday  next,  if  it  pleases  God, 
who  alone  knows  what  may  happen  between  this  and  then.  Alas !  poor  M.  de 
Pompone,  who  was  so  well  on  Tuesday  last,  died  yesterday  evening.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  tell  yon  at  present,  for  in  this  place  they  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  chase." 

Endorsed — ^"2nd  letter  of  the  Queen,  during  the  extremity  of  our  tittle  aster 
Strickland."^ 

This  young  lady^  in  whom  the  queen  took  almost  a  maternal 
interest^  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  faithful  servants^ 
who  had  forsaken  every  thing  to  follow  her  adverse  fortunes. 
*'  La  petite  Strickland/^  as  Mary  Beatrice  familiarly  calls  her, 
had,  by  the  liveliness  of  her  disposition,  caused  some  anxiety 
to  her  parents  and  the  nuns,  though  it  appears,  from  a  subse- 
quent letter  of  the  queen,  that  she  died  in  what  was  consi- 
dered by  them  an  odour  of  sanctity,  having  received  the  white 
veil  of  a  probationer  from  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress, — 
an  honour  of  which  all  the  ladies  who  destined  themselves  to 
a  religious  life  in  that  convent  were  ambitious. 

The  English  ambassador  gives  the  following  information, 

^  MSS.  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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which  he  had  collected  by  his  spies,  of  the  delusive  expectations 
which  flattered  the  exiled  king  and  qneen  in  the  aatumn 
of  1699.  Also  some  curious  particulars  connected  with  the 
Jacobite  cause : — 

LofiD  Havohxstsb  to  the  Eabl  or  Jsbsbt. 

"Parw,  Sept  80, 1(599. 

"  At  St.  Germains  they  are  still  pleasing  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  tho 
nntion  will  recall  them  at  last.  One  Qeorge  Mills,  living  at  the  sign  of  the 
Ship  in  Charles-street,  Westminster,  came  tluther  near  three  weeks  ago.  He 
says  that  he  hronght  letters  from  fourteen  parliament  men :  he  is  still  at  Fon- 
talnebleau,  where  he  expects  his  despatdies  for  England.  I  believe  I  shall  know 
where  he  goes,  and  which  way.  One  Thomas  Johnson,  too,  who  keeps  the 
Cooks'  Arms,  a  victnalliug  house  near  Lockif  s. 

"  Mrs.  Kvans  is  gone  for  England.  She  saw  king  Jamesi,  and  the  qneen  was 
conducted  by  Berkenhead.  It  is  believed  that  Mrs.  Evans,  who  is  the  wife  of  a 
hur-merchant  m  the  Old  Bailey,  brought  and  carried  back  letters.  A  sort  cf 
button  has  been  invented,  wluch  every  one  that  engages  for  king  James  wears 
on  his  coat.  There  is  a  small  roll  of  parchment  in  the  button,  on  which  is 
written  the  first  letter  of  each  of  these  words,  €hd  bless  king  James,  and  prosper 
his  interest.  This  mH  appear  out  of  the  button,  if  it  be  turned  with  an  lustru- 
ment  like  a  screw,  made  on  purpose."' 

It  is  surprising  what  numbers  of  persons  in  humble  life 

went  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  king  and  queen   at   St. 

Germains^  according  to  lord  Manchester  the   ambassador's 

account^  nor  does  he  mention  them  as  his  spies. 

**  One  Cockbum,  an  old  quarter-master  of  James  U.'s  horse-guards,  brought 

that  king  letters  from  the  carls  of  T and  H .     He  was  commissioned 

from  the  whole  of  the  Jacobites  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  old  soldier  was 
governor,  in  1699,  to  the  young  earl  of  Seaton,  whom  he  introduced  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  to  kiss  king  James's  hand."* 

In  the  following  November  of  1699,  Mary  Beatrice  was 
alarmed  during  one  of  her  annual  retreats  to  Chaillot,  by  a 
rumour  that  the  king  her  husband  was  seriously  indisposed. 
Without  tarrying  for  the  ceremonies  of  a  formal  leave-taking 
of  the  community,  she  hastened  back  on  the  wings  of  love 
and  fear  to  St.  Germains,  and  found  his  majesty  in  great 
need  of  her  conjugal  care  and  tenderness.  She  gives  the 
following  account  of  his  sufferings  and  her  own  distress,  in  a 
confidential  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  dated  28th  of 
November :  "  Although  I  quitted  you  so  hastily  the  other 
day,  my  dear  mother,  I  do  not  repent  of  it,  for  the  king  was 
too  ill  for  me  to  have  been  absent  from  him.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  very  glad  to  see  me  arrive.     He  has  had  very  bad 

1  Manchester  Despatches,  edited  by  Christian  Cole,  envoy  of  Hanover,  p.  52, 
called  Memoin  of  Affairs  of  State.  '  Ibid. 
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nights,  and  suffered  much  for  three  or  four  days;  but,  God 
be  thanked,  he  is  getting  better,  and  has  had  less  fever  for 
some  days,  and  yesterday  it  was  very  slight.  I  am  asto- 
nished that  it  was  not  worse,  for  the  disease  has  been  veiy 
bad.  Felix  [one  of  Louis  XIV.'s  surgeons]  says  that  it  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  that  which  the  king,  his  master,  had  in 
the  neck  about  two  years  ago.  It  suppurated  three  days 
ago,  but  the  boil  is  not  yet  gone.''  Thus  we  see  that  king 
James's  malady  was  not  only  painful,  but  loathsome, — even 
the  same  affliction  that  was  laid  on  Job,  sore  boils  breaking 
out  upon  him.  His  faithM  consort  attended  on  him  day  and 
night,  and  unrestrained  by  the  cold  ceremonial  etiquettes  of 
royalty,  performed  for  him  all  the  personal  duties  of  a  nurse, 
with  the  same  tenderness  and  self-devotion  with  which  the 
patient  heroine  of  domestic  life  occasionally  smooths  the 
pillow  of  sickness  and  poverty  in  a  cottage. 

^'  It  is  only  for  the  last  two  nights,"  she  says,  "  that  I  have 
slept  apart  from  the  king  on  a  little  pallet-bed  in  his  cham- 
ber.    I  experienced  some  ill  consequences  myself,  before  I 
would  consent  to  this  separation ;  and  you  may  believe,  my 
dear  mother,  that  I  have  not  suffered  a  Uttle  in  seeing  the 
king  suffer  so  much.     I  hope,  however,  that  it  wiU  do  him 
great  good,  and  procure  for  him  a  long  term  of  health.     My 
own  health  is  good :   God  has  not  sent  all  sorts  of  afflictions 
at  once.     He  knows  my  weakness,  and  he  has  disposed  for 
me  accordingly.     It  is  His  signal  grace  that  the  malady  of 
the  king  has  come  to  so  rapid  a  conclusion,  and  without  any 
relapse.     Thank  Him,   my  dear  mother,  for  me,  and  pray 
that  I  may  be  rendered  sufficiently  thankful  for  this  mercy, 
and  for  all  that  has  been  done  for  me,  mortificat  et  vivificat ; 
but  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  praised  by  you  and  me.     I 
am  yours,  my  dear  mother,  with  all  my  heart.     I  recommend 
my  son  to  your  prayers :  he  will  make  his  first  communion . 
at  Christmas,  if  it  please  God."'     The  latter  part  of  this 
letter  is  illegibly  written,  and  in  broken  French,  with  a  con- 
fusion of  pronounsi,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  translate.     It 
bears  evident  traces  of  the  restless  nights  and  anxious  dajrs 

^  Autogn^  letter  of  the  qneeo  of  James  II,  in  Qiaillot  coUect    Siipenaibed> 
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whicli  the  roTal  writer  had  spent  in  the  sick-chamber  of  her 
imfortnnate  consort^  and  the  reader  must  remember  that  it 
was  not  the  native  hinguage  of  the  Modenese  princess. 

In  another  of  her  letters^  Mary  Beatrice  speaks  in  a  more 
cheerful  strain  of  her  hus/band's  health :  ''  The  king^  thank 
God^  is  better :  he  is  not  quite  free  of  the  gout  yet^  (that  is 
but  a  trifle).  His  o&er  complaint  is  quite  cured,  bnt  the 
doctor  would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  Marli  yesterday^  as  he 
had  hoped,  because  it  was  too  far  to  go  in  the  coach  for  the 
first  time.  He  has  been  out  for  the  first  time  to-day  to  take 
the  air,  without  the  least  inconvenience,  so  that  we  hope  he 
may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  journey  to  Marli.^'  She 
hastily  concludes  her  letter  wifli  these  words :  ^  Adieu,  my 
ever  dear  mother;  I  must  finish,  for  the  king  calls  me  to  come 
to  sapper.^  The  king  did  not  rally  so  fint  as  was  anti- 
cipated by  his  fond  consort.  The  season  of  the  year  was 
against  him,  and  he  had  more  than  one  relapse.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  herself  very  fio-  from  well  at  this  time,  but  all 
thoughts  of  her  own  sufferings  were,  as  usual,  swallowed  up 
in  her  anxiety  for  her  husband.  '^  I  ha^e  been  for  a  long 
time  indisposed,"  writes  she  to  Angdique  Prido,  '^  but  my 
gresttest  pain  haB  been  the  senous  iUness  of  the  king;  yet, 
God  be  tiianked,  he  has  been  without  fever  for  the  last  two 
days,  and  is  now  convalescent,  as  I  am  also.''  In  the  same 
letter,  she  requests  her  friend  to  ask  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to 
forward  the  bills  of  expenses  for  her  own  chamber,  and  for 
the  young  Scotch  novice  her  protSff£e,  whom  she  always  de- 
signates as  "  la  petite  scmr  de  Dumbarton/^  for  whose  board 
in  the  convent  of  Chaillot  she  had  made  herself  responsible. 
She  also  names  the  chamber  of  the  ladies  in  waiting,  who 
were  accustomed  to  attend  on  her  during  her  occasional 
retreats  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  some  expenses  having 
been  incurred  for  their  accommodation : — 

"  Adiea/'  she  mjn,  "  my  ever  dear  mother.     Swrtum  eorda,  adiea !    Let  ra, 
in  all  times  and  in  all  places,  employ  time  fas  etendfy.    Imtii.^' 

^  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  ooUectioD* 
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QUBBN-CONSOBT  OF  JAMES  THB  SECOND,  KING  Of 
OBEA.T  BRITAIN  AND  nUECLAND. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

m  health  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice— Alarming  symptoms— Prineen  Anne  an- 
nomioes  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester — Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  thereon 
— Her  importunity  lisr  ChaJllot — Rudeness  of  madame  Maintenon  to  her — 
Queen's  oonyersation  with  Louis  XIV. — Visits  Fontainebleau — Her  eeeape 
from  fire— Alarming  illness  of  James  II. — Distress  of  the  queen — ^Her  letter 
from  his  bedside — ^Their  pecuniary  difficulties — Queen  accompanies  the  king 
to  Bourbon  baths — Her  devoted  attention — Anxiety  to  return  to  her  children 
— Placability  to  her  step-daughters— Decline  of  James  II.— All  hoaness 
transacted  by  the  queen — Hopes  of  her  son's  restoration — James  II.  strnds 
^th  apoplexy — Her  devoted  attendance  on  his  death-bed — His  eulogium 
on  her  virtues — ^Violence  of  her  grief— Watches  unseen  near  him — Keoog- 
nitaon  of  her  son  by  Louis  XTV.  as  heir  to  James  II. — Queen's  touching 
partang  with  James  II.— His  death— Qitxxn'b  Widoiwhood— Her  son  pro- 
dauned  James  III.  at  St.  Qermains — Queen's  homage  to  him — She  goes  to 
Chaillot — Reception  there — Obsequiei  of  James  II.— Anecdotes  of  the  queen's 
sqjoum  at  ChaiUot — She  returns  to  her  children  at  St  Germains — Louis  XTV.'s 
visit  of  condolence — James  U.'s  will — ^Appoints  Mary  Beatrice  regent  for  their 
son — Her  letter  to  princess  Anne — Conferences  with  lord  Belhaven — RefVises 
to  send  her  son  to  Scotland — Her  calnnet  at  St.  Germains — In  debt  to  the 
convent  at  GhaiUot— Her  letter  thereon. 

The  keen,  bracing  air  of  St.  Germains  was  certainly  iniinical 
to  Mary  Beatrice^  a  daughter  of  the  mM,  genial  chine  of 
Italy,  and  she  suffered  much  from  coughs  and  colds,  which 
oftai  ended  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  chest.  Her 
children  inherited  the  same  tendency  to  puhnonary  affections, 
and  their  constitutions  were  fatally  weakened  by  the  erroneous 
practice  of  frequent  and  copious  bleedings,  to  which  the 
Fi^nch  physidana  resorted  on  every  occasion.  Habitual  scnr- 
row  and  excitement  of  spirit,  generally  speaking,  produce 
habits  of  valetudinarianism.  Mary  Beatrice  seldom  writes  to 
her  friends  at  Chaillot  without  entering  into  minute  details  on 
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ihe  subject  of  health.  That  king  James^  prematardy  old 
from  too  early  exertion^  broken-hearted^  and  practising  all 
sorts  of  austerities,  was  an  object  of  constant  soUdtude  to 
her,  is  not  wonderful,  or  that  anxiety  and  broken  rest,  for 
which  her  delicate  firame  was  ill  suited,  laid  her  in  turn  upon 
a  bed  of  sickness;  but  she  generally  passes  lightly  over  her 
own  sufferings,  to  dwell  on  those  of  her  beloved  consort  and 
iheir  children.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  AngeUque  Priolo,  she 
says, — 

**  F6r  myseli^  I  have  been  more  finghtened  than  iO,  for  my  indispoeition  has 
never  been  more  than  a  bad  odd,  attended,  for  half  a  day,  with  a  little  fever.  I 
am  atiU  a  little  en  rhwnUe,  bat  it  is  jnst  nothing.  My  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
▼ery  seriona  illness  of  my  son,  in  which,  for  thirteen  or  fourteen  days,  the  fever 
sever  left  him ;  and  scarcely  did  he  begin  to  amend  a  little,  when  the  fever 
attacked  the  king.  I  declare  to  yon  that  the  thought  of  it  overwhehned  me 
with  sffliction.  But,  God  be  thanked,  he  had  only  one  fit  of  it,  and  a  very  bad 
cold,  of  which  he  is  not  yet  quit.  That  one  fit  dT  the  fever  has  weakened  and 
depressed  him  very  much,  and  he  has  not  been  out,  as  yet,  farther  than  the 
children's  little  chapel,  and  for  this  reason  I  would  not  leave  him  here  alone  to 
go  to  Chaillot.  Since  the  last  two  days  his  cold  has  abated,  and  he  is  regaining 
his  strength  so  weU,  that  I  hope  to  see  him  wholly  recovered  at  the  end  of  this 
week.  My  son  is  idso  very  much  pulled  down  ai^  enfeebled,  but  he,  likewise, 
has  improved  much  during  the  last  two  days.  He  went,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, to  mass,  for  the  first  time.  My  poor  daughter  had  also  a  very  severe  cold 
and  fover  for  two  days,  but  it  has  left  her  for  several  daysi,  and  she  is  entirely 
recovered;  so  that,  thank  God,  we  are  all  out  of  the  hospital  This  morning  , 
the  king  and  I  united  in  an  act  of  thanksgiving  together  for  it>  in  the  little 
chapeL**' 

The  poor  queen  had  also  been  suffering  firom  a  severe 
attack  of  the  hereditary  complaiut  of  her  family,  gout  in  her 
hand,  which  had  prevented  her  firom  holding  her  pen, — a 
great  privation  to  so  determined  a  letter-writer  as  she  appears 
to  have  been.     She  says, — 

'^  Ab  to  M.  d'Autun,  alas !  I  have  not  been  in  a  conation  to  write  to  him. 
It  is  aU  I  can  do  (and  you  can  see  it,  without  doubt^  in  the  characters)  to  write 
to  you,  to-day, — ^to  you,  my  dear  mother,  to  whom  I  can  assuredly  write  when  I 
camoot  to  any  other,  for  my  heart  conducts  and  gives  power  to  my  hand."' 

In  the  same  letter  there  is  a  proof  of  the  deUcacy  of  feeling 
with  which  Mary  Beatrice  conformed  her  wishes  to  the  incli- 
nations of  her  husband,  when  she  perceived  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  opposed.  ''  I  had,"  says  she,  "  a  great  desire  to 
go  to  ChaDIot  before  Christmas-eve,  to  make  up  for  my  journey 
at  the  presentation.    I  sounded  the  king  upon  it^  but  per- 

^  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  II.  j  Chaillot  MSS.  '  Ibid. 
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ceiviDg  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  Iris  pemisaan 
without  pain^  I  would  not  press  it/''  It  majr  be  said  that 
this  was  but  a  trifling  sacrifice  on  the  part  ef  tiie  queen ;  but 
it  should  also  be  remembered  that  die  was  in  a  state  of  per- 
acmal  suflering^  attended  with  gieat  dq^resaian  of  qpirits,  at 
that  time^  tiie  result  of  a  long  iUueas^  brought  on  by  flBtigQa 
and  anxiety  during  her  attendance  on  her  sick  husband  and 
children^  and  that  she  fdt  that  desire  ol  change  of  phioe  and 
scene  which  is  natural  to  all  invalids ;  above  all^  it  is  the  little 
eveiy-day  occurvences  of  domeetic  life  that  form  the  great 
test  of  good-humour.  A  person  who  is  accustomed  to  sacri- 
fice inclination  in  trifles^  will  rarely  eifirciae  selfishness  ia 
greater  matters.  '^  I  shall  not/'  says  she  on  another  occasion, 
''have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  the  vigil  of  the 
Ascaision,  for  the  king  goes  very  little  oot  ol  my  chamber^ 
.  and  I  cannot  leave  him.  He  will  not  even  be  in  a  state  to 
go  to  La  Trappe  so  soon^  therefore  I  will  not  quit  him  till 
the  eve  of  that  feast." 

The  terrible  malady  of  which  Maiy  Beatrice  died^— cancer 
in  the  breast^  made  its  appearance,  though  possiUy  in  an 
incipient  state,  during  tiie  life  of  her  husband  king  James, 
and  notwithstanding  the  angelic  patience  with  which  all  her 
sufferings,  both  mental  and  bodily,  were  borne,  must  hsTe 
added  a  bitter  drop  to  the  oversowing  cup  of  affliction  of 
which  she  was  doomed  to  drink.  She  mentions  this  ahrm- 
ing  6ympt<»n  to  her  Mend,  madame  Prido,  in  tiieae  words  :— 

«*  I  eannot  say  tliat  I  am  Ql,  bat  I  bave  always  this  gland  in  my  bosom  «£- 
miniahed ;  and  three  days  ago  I  discovered  acnettier  tmnoor  in  ihd  same  \attri, 
near  the  first,  but  not  so  krge.  I  know  not  what  God  win  lay  upon  ms^  faol  in 
th]s»  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  try  to  resign  myself,  without  reaene,  iato  his 
hands,  to  the  end  that  be  may  work  in  mc^  and  for  me^  and  hj  m^  aU  thit  it 
may  please  him  to  do."' 

The  sympathies  of  Maiy  Beatriee  were  not  confined  witbin 
the  comparatively  selfish  qdiere  of  kindred  ties.  She  never 
went  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot  without  visiting  tiie  infirmaiy, 
and  endeavouring  to  dieer  and  comfort  the  sick.  Once,  when 
an  infectious  fever  had  broken  out  in  the  convent,  and  it  was 

1  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  Jamet  II.,  in  the  Chailkt  MSS. 
'Ibid. 
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considered  proper  for  her  to  rdinqmsh  her  intention  of  passing 
a  few  days  there,  she  says^ — 

*  For  myself  I  liave  no  apprehension,  and  if  there  were  not  eone  danger  in 
vedng  my  children  afterwarda,  I  should  oome ;  bat  I  believe  the  doctor  is  the 
only  jndge  of  that,  and  for  that  reason  I  wish  to  send  yon  one  of  oars,  that  yon 
may  oonsolt  with  him  aboat  the  nolmt>m^  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  how 
far  the  a&ck  are  from  my  apartment  ^  and  after  tbat^  we  most  solmiit  to  his 
judgment." 

The  peace  between  England  and  France,  however  £atal  in 
its  terms  to  the  cause  of  James  II.,  was  the  means  of  renew- 
ing the  suspended  intercourse  between  him  and  his  adherents, 
many  of  whom  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  him  and  the 
queen  at  St.  Germains^  with  as  little  regard  to  consequences 
as  if  it  had  been  Whitehall.  A  still  more  numerous  class, 
impelled  by  the  national  propensity  which  has  ever  prevailed 
among  the  English  to  look  at  celebrated  characters,  flocked 
to  eveiy  place  where  they  thought  they  might  get  a  peep  at 
their  exiled  king  and  queen,  and  their  children.  ''Last 
Thursday,  May  22,  1700,''  writes  the  British  ambassador,  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  to  the  earl  of  Jersey,  "  was  a  great  day 
here.  The  prince  of  Wales,  as  they  call  him,  went  in  state 
to  Ndtre  Dame,  and  was  received  by  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
with  the  same  honours  as  if  the  French  king  had  been  there 
himself.  After  mass,  he  was  entertained  by  him ;  and  your 
lordship  may  easily  imagine  that  all  the  English  that  are  here 
ran  to  see  him.'''  Mary  Beatrice,  writing  to  h^  friend  at 
Chaillot  on  the  same  subject,  says,-^— 

^  That  dear  son,  (3od  he  praised,  appeared  to  me  to  make  his  first  oommunion 
in  very  good  (iUspositions.  I  oould  not  restrain  my  tears  when  I  witnessed  it.  I 
seem  ae  if  I  had  given  him  to  Qod  with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  entreat  our 
heavealy  Father  only  to  permifc  him  to  live  for  his  service,  to  honour  and  to  love 
HisL  The  child  appears  to  be  well  reaolved  on  that.  He  has  assured  me, '  that 
he  would  rather  <fie  than  eflend  God  mortally.'  Let  ns  all  say,  fiom  the  depths 
of  our  heartB^  Cootinne,  O  Lord,  to  work  thus  in  him."' 

The  queen  refers,  in  the  same  letter,  with  great  satisfiiction, 
to  the  religiotts  impression  that  had  lately  been  made  on  one 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot ; — 

<*  We  mosV"  sha  s^ys^  **  entreat  Qod  Ibr  ita  oontinnanoe.  Onr  mother,  her 
mistresi^  and  yoqmelf,  will  have  great  merit  in  his  sight  on  aooonnt  of  i^  for 

^  ColeTs  State-Pkiperi. 
*  Autograph  letter  of  the  qnean  of  Jamai  IL,  hi  the  CSiaiUot  ooQeotion. 
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that  child  has  tried  yoor  patience  and  your  charity  in  the  aame  manner  as  the 
little  Strickland  exei^aed  that  of  others;  and  we  have  seen  with  oar  eyes  the 
hleBBing  of  Qod  on  them  hoth,  for  which  may  He  be  for  ever  praised,  as  well  as 
for  the  core  of  the  king,  which  we  may  now  oJl  perfect,  for  the  abscess  is  healed, 
and  the  goat  is  gone,  bat  it  will  require  time  and  repose  to  harden  the  skin, 
which  is  still  vexy  tender  and  delicate,  bat^  with  his  patience  all  will  be  well 
soon."  > 

The  death  of  the  young  duke  of  Oloucester,  the  only  sar- 
viving  child  of  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  which  occurred 
August  12,  1700,  appeared  to  remove  a  formidable  rival  from 
the  path  of  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  news  of  that 
event  was  known  at  St.  Germains  two  or  three  days  before 
it  was  officially  announced  to  the  English  ambassador,  who 
was  first  apprized  of  it  by  one  of  his  spies  in  the  exiled  court. 
This  seems  a  confirmation  of  the  assertion  of  Lamberty,  that 
the  princess  Anne  sent  an  express  secretly  to  St.  Grermains, 
to  notify  the  death  of  her  son  to  her  injured  father.  ''  In 
respect  to  the  decease  of  the  young  prince,''  says  Mary 
Beatrice,  in  one  of  her  confidential  letters  to  Angelique, 
'Hhat  does  not  as  yet  produce  any  visible  change;  but  it 
must,  of  necessity,  in  the  sequel,  and  perhaps  rather  sooner 
than  they  think  in  France.  We  follow  our  good  rule  of 
keeping  a  profound  silence,  and  put  our  hopes  in  God  alone. 
Pray  to  him,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  will  be  himself  our 
strength." 

*'  There  was  to  have  been  a  great  hunting  on  the  plains  of 
St.  Denis  for  the  prince  of  Wales,''  writes  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester, ''in  order  that  the  English  here  might  have  seen 
him ;  but  after  this  melancholy  news,  it  was  thought  more 
decent  to  put  it  ofi^," — a  proof  of  respect,  at  any  rate,  on  the 
part  of  the  exiled  king  and  queen  for  the  memory  of  his  in- 
nocent rival,  and  of  their  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the 
princess  Anne.  Greatly  were  the  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  respect  paid  by  the  court  of  France  to  the  son  of  James  IL 
augmented  by  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Gloucester.  ''I 
shaU  only  tell  you,"  proceeds  the  earl  of  Manchester,  *'  that 
the  prince  of  Wales  is  to  be  at  Fontainebleau  for  the  first 
time,  and  an  apartment  is  preparing  for  him."  September  8th. 
Manchester  writes  ''  that  the  court  of  St.  Germains  is  actu- 

>  Aatograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  ChaiUot  oolledaon. 
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ally  in  mournings  except  the  king  and  queen.  One  of  the 
cabinet  there  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  so  far  from 
expecting  an  official  notification  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester's 
death,  that  king  James  himself  ought  rather  to  notify  it  to 
all  oUier  prmces/'  William's  ambassador  goes  on  to  report^ 
that  ''sir  John  Parsons,  of  Bygate,  (one  of  the  London 
aldermen,)  and  his  son,  have  both  been  to  make  their  court 
to  the  late  king  and  queen ;  and  he  [Parsons]  says, '  he  hopes 
to  receive  them  when  he  is  lord  mayor  of  London/  which  he 
pretends  is  his  right  next  year.  The  court  of  France  goes  to 
Fontainebleau  on  the  23rd  instant,  and  the  late  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  prince  of  Wales  on  the  27th.  There  are  great 
numbers  of  English/'  conthmes  his  excellency,  "and  it  is 
obsenred  at  St.  Germains  that  they  see  every  day  new  faces, 
who  come  to  make  their  court  there.  There  are  a  few  of 
note  who  go^  but  I  find  some  that  come  to  me,  and  go 
there  also."*  Very  accurate  is  the  information  of  William's 
ambassador,  as  to  the  movements  of  the  royal  exiles  of  St. 
Germains. 

The  queen  writes,  on  the  26th  of  September,  to  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot,  to  tell  her  that  she  had  performed  her  devotions 
in  preparation  for  her  journey  to  Fontainebleau.  ''I  re- 
newed/' says  she,  "my  good  resolutions;  but,  my  God,  how 
ill  I  keep  them  I  Pray  to  him,  my  dear  mother,  that  I  may 
begin  to-day  to  be  more  fSEdthM  to  him.  Alas  I  it  is  fully 
time  to  be  so,  since  I  am  at  the  dose  of  my  forty-second 

year Here  is  a  sentence,"  continues  the  queen, 

"  which  comes  from  the  mind,  the  hand,  and,  I  believe  I  may 
say,  the  heart  of  my  son.  Give  it  to  father  Raffiron  from  me, 
and  recommend  us  all  to  his  prayers."  Her  reverence  oi 
Chaillot,  in  all  probabihty,  did  as  she  was  requested,  for  the 
paper  written  by  the  young  prince  is  not  with  his  royal 
mother's  letter. 

The  constant  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 

some  temporal  advantage  for  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  subjected 

her  at  last  to  a  rude  repulse  from  madame  de  Maintenon; 

for  that  lady,  while  her  majesty  was  speaking  to  her  on  the 

>  Cole's  State-Papers* 
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sabject^  rose  up  afaraptlj  and  left  the  room^  withanfc  tronblmg 
herself  to  retam  an  answer.     Mary  Beatrioe  did  not  ocmde- 
scend  to  resent  her  ill-mannerB,  thoni^  ih  one  of  her  letters 
to  the  ahbess  of  Ghaillot,  she  eaqptea&m  hersdf  with  some  in* 
dignation  at  her  fareach  of  courtesy.    Her  migesty  was  im- 
politic enoi^h  to  endeafour  to  carry  her  point  by  a  personal 
appeal  to  Lonia  XIV.,  and  was  tOdanocessfuL     ''  I  acquitted 
myself''  she  says,  in  one  of  her  letteis,  '^  as  &r  as  was  pos- 
aible  of  the  ocMnmission  with  which  our  dear  moUier  had 
chaj^ed  me^  and  which  I  undertook  with  pleaaare;   but  I 
must  oouGoss  to  you  that  the  king  replied  jerj  eoldfy,  and 
would  scarcely  allow  me  to  speak  thereupon.     I  had,  how- 
ever,  suflSdent  courage  to  teU  him  a  good  deid  of  what  I  had 
purposed.     I  obliged  him  to  answer  me  once  or  twice,  bol 
not  in  the  manner  I  could  hare  wished.     He  afterwards  in- 
quired, after  you.     I  told  hm  you  had  been  much  distressed 
fliat  his  majesty  could  bdieve  that  the  daughters  of  Chaillot 
had  wished  to  deceire  him ;  to  whidi  he  frankly  rqplied, '  Oh, 
I  have  never  beUeyed  that '/  and  then  he  appeared  as  tf  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  change  the  eonversationy  and  I  had 
not  the  boldness  to  prevent  him  a  seoond  time.''     The  poor 
queen  showed  httle  tact  in  importuning  the  fieurtidious  and 
ease-loving  prince  so  persevecingly  on  a  sulgect  whidb  ap- 
peared disagreeable  to  him.    In  this  letter  she  begs  her  friend 
not  to  mention  her  having  related  the  particulars  of  her  con- 
versation with  Louis,  as  it  might  be  taken  amiss  by  him  and 
madame  de  Maintaion.     After  having  importuned  madame 
de  Maintenon  for  several  years  about  the  Chaillot  business, 
till  she  obtained  at  last  the  object  of  her  petition,  Maiy 
Beatrice,  with  strange  inconsistency,  forgot  to  express  her 
personal  thanks  to  that  powerful  mover  of  the  secrrt  ooundls 
of  Versailles  for  the  £Avour  Ae  had  rendered  to  her  proiSgki 
at  her  solicitation.      Her  majesty  writes  to  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot  in  a  tone  of  consternation  about  this  omiaBi<m . — 

«Y<m«re  abeady  aoqiudnted,'*  the  m^  **wiiih  wlMifc  I  amabgnttDteajTMH 
ftr  it  is  impoanble  but  that  M.  de  M--—  anst  have  expresaad  her  aiupriat  to 
yon*  that  I  convened  with  her  an  hoar  and  a  half  the  other  day  without  so  nnch 
as  menttoning  the  fiivonrs  that  she  had  obtained  ftryooof  theUng,  haifiBS  b«<B 
to  fbU  of  thantfalneits  on  my  own  afoooimt^  two  days  before.    I,  however,  avow 
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tills  to  yon,  «Dd  eotcet^  your  forgivenefls,  as  I  have  done  to  beraelf  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  just  been  writing  to  her.  It  seems  to  me,  that  when  we  have  the 
misfbrtnne  to  commit  firalts,  l^e  best  tiling  we  can  do  is  to  repent  of  them»  eon- 
ftas  thflm»  and  endesYov,  as  Cur  as  we  eon,  to  vepair  them.  Send  ne  word," 
abe  says,  in  oonclnBioB,  "  when  you  woold  like  beet  that  I  should  come  and  see 
yoo,  and  what  day  you  would  widi  to  see  my  son.'* 

On  fhe  day  of  the  Assumptiasi^  1700^  the  queen  attended 
the  services  of  her  church  in  the  ccmvent  of  Chaillot.  Her 
majesty  was  accompanied  by  king  James  and  their  son :  she 
presented  them  both  to  the  abbess  and  the  nuns.  In  the 
circular-letter  of  Chaillot  for  that  year,  the  holy  ladies  give 
the  following  description  of  the  disinherited  heir  of  Great 
Britain :  "  He  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  made  princes  of 
his  age^  and  he  has  the  most  beautiful  and  happy  countenance 
in  the  world ;  he  has  much  wit,  and  is  lively,  bold,  aud  most 
agreeable.  He  greatly  resembles  the  queen,  his  mother,  and 
is  also  like  the  late  king  Charles,  his  unde.''  Portraits  and 
medals  of  their  son  were  sent  by  the  deposed  king  and  queen 
this  year,  not  only  to  their  adherents  in  England,  but,  in 
many  instances^  to  noble  families  opposed  in  principles,^  to 
show  them  how  decidedly  nature  had  vindicated  his  descent 
by  stamping  his  countenance,  not  only  with  the  unnustak- 
aUe  lineaments  of  a  royal  Stuart,  but  with  a  striking  resem- 
bianco  of  the  kindred  Bourbons,  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV. 
His  visit  to  Fontainebleau  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  young 
prince,  and  to  his  fond  mother  also,  whose  maternal  pride  was, 
of  course,  highly  gratified  at  the  caresses  that  were  lavished 
on  her  boy,  and  the  admiration  which  his  beauty  and  graceful 
manner  excited.  ''  My  son,''  she  says  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot^ 
"  is  charmed  with  Fontainebleau.  They  would  make  us  be- 
lieve that  they  are  delighted  with  him.  It  is  true  that,  for 
the  first  time,  he  has  done  well  enough.'^' 

The  death  of  his  nephew,  WiUiam  duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  only  one  year  younger  than  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice  and 
James  U.,  appeared  to  place  that  prince  ia  a  mace  favourable 

^  *  Seven  ilioaaBnd  medals  of  the  Intended  prinoe  of  VVales  aje  to  be  staoiped 
by  Sottaer,  who  ia  hflO!%  and  sent  to  captain  Cheney,  who  fi>rmerly  lived  at 
Hadmey,  but  is  now  in  some  part  of  Kent." — Despatches  of  the  earl  of  Kan- 
dMster,  Angost  1700. 

.  *  Autograph  letten  <if  the  qneeii  of  James  II.»  m  tbe  arehives  of  FxaneSi 
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position  than  lie  had  occapied  since  he  had  been  deprived  of 
his  place  in  the  royal  succession.  The  decease  of  William  III. 
was  confidently  expected  to  precede  that  of  king  James,  who 
was  accustomed  to  say,«  ''that  he  would  embark  for  England 
the  instant  the  news  of  that  event  reached  him,  though  three 
men  should  not  follow  lum/'^ 

Mary  Beatrice  was  with  her  husband,  king  James,  again 
at  Fontainebleau  in  October,  on  a  visit  to  the  French  court. 
She  writes  to  her  friend  at  Chaillot,  on  the  13th  of  the  months 
in  a  more  lively  strain  than  usual.  '^I  have  never,''  she 
says,  ^'  had  such  good  health  at  Fontainebleau  as  this  year. 
The  king,  my  husband^  has  also  been  perfectly  welL  He  has 
been  hunting  almost  every  day,  and  is  growing  fiat.  We  have 
had  the  most  beautiful  weatiier  in  the  world.  The  king 
[Loms],  as  usual,  lavished  upon  us  a  thousand  marks  of  his 
goodness,  and  of  the  most  cordial  regard,  which  has  given  us 
the  utmost  pleasure.  The  whole  of  his  royal  family  followed 
his  example,  and  so  did  all  his  court.     To  God  alone  be  the 

honour  and  glory I  found  my  children,''  continues 

her  majesty,  "  God  be  thanked,  in  perfect  health  on  my  return 
yesterday  evening  at  half-past  seven ;  they  told  me  that  you 
had  not  forgotten  them  during  our  absence.  I  thank  our 
mother,  all  our  sisters,  and  you,  for  it  with  all  my  heart.*** 

The  queen's  preservation  from  a  frightful  peril  in  which 
she  was  involved  during  her  recent  visit  to  the  French  court, 
excites  all  the  natural  enthusiasm  of  her  character.  ''  I  ex- 
perienced," she  says,  "  when  at  Fontainebleau,  the  succour  of 
the  holy  angels,  whom  you  have  invoked  for  me;  for  one 
evening,  while  I  was  saying  my  prayers,  I  set  fire  to  my 
mght  comettes,  which  were  burned  to  the  very  cap,  without 
singeing  a  single  hair."*  These  comettes  were  three  high, 
narrow  stages  of  lace,  stiffened  very  much,  and  supported  on 
wires  placed  upright  from  the  brow  one  above  the  other,  like 
a  helmet  with  the  visor  up,  only  composed  of  point  or  Brussels 
lace,  and  with  lappets  descending  on  either  side.  A  lady 
stood  small  chance  indeed  of  her  life  if  such  a  structure  ignited 
on  her  head ;  therefore  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 

>  Stovt  Fiipen  in  llMphenon.  *  ChaiDot  oolkdaon.  *  Dnd. 
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poiiB  consort  of  James  II.  imputing^  not  only  her  escape^  but 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  her  jetty  tresses,  under  those 
circumstanoes,  to  the  friendly  intervention  of  the  guardian 
angels,  whom  the  holy  mire  D^posSe  of  the  convent  of 
ChaiUot  had  been  endeavouring  to  interest  in  her  flavour. 
The  fsushion  of  the  comettes  was  introduced  by  madame  de 
Maintenon,  and  was  invariably  adopted  by  ladies  of  all  ages, 
though  becoming  to  very  few,  from  the  ungraceful  height  it 
imparted  to  the  forehead.  Mary  Beatrice  not  only  wore  the 
oomette  head-tire  both  by  day  and  night  herself,  but  had  her 
beautiful  little  girl,  the  princess  Louisa,  dressed  in  this  absurd 
fashion  when  but  four  years  old,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  charm- 
ing print  in  possession  of  Kirkpatrick  Sharp,  esq.,  from  the 
original  picture  of  the  royal  children  at  play  in  the  parterre 
at  St.  Crermains.  The  infantine  innocence  and  arch  expres- 
sion of  the  smiling  babe,  who,  hand  in  hand  with  the  prince 
her  brother,  is  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  give  a  droll  effect 
to  the  formal  appendage  of  Brussels  lace  comettes  and  lappets 
on  the  little  head.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  the 
young  princess,  when  in  her  eighth  year,  to  the  queen,  her 
mother,  during  a  temporary  absence  from  St.  Germains : — 

"  I  hope  this  letter  will  find  your  majesty  in  as  good  health  as  when  I  left 
yon.  I  am  at  present  quite  well,  but  I  wajR  very  tired  after  my  jomney.  I 
am  very  glad  to  learn  from  my  brother  that  yon  are  welL  I  desire  extremely 
your  majesty's  return,  which  I  hope  will  be  to-morrow  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'dock.  M.  Caryl  begs  me  to  inquire  of  you,  if  I  ought  to  sign  my 
letter  to  the  nundo  '  Louise  Mioie,  P/  I  am  impatient  to  leurn  if  you  have 
had  asxj  tidings  of  the  king. 

'<  I  am,  madame, 
"  Tour  miyesty's  very  humble  and  obedient  daughter, 

"  LouisB  Mabzb.^ 
•  St.  G,  this  2l8t  of  May,  1700." 

Some  secret  intrigue  appears  to  have  been  on  foot  at  this 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  son  of  James  II.  and 
Mary  Beatrice  to  undertake  the  desperate  enterprise  of  effect- 
ing a  landing  in  some  part  of  England  unknown  to  his  royal 
parents,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  following  mys- 

'  The  original  autograph  is  in  French,  written  in  a  child's  large-text  hand, 
between  ruled  Hnea.    It  is  preserved  in  the  Cluullot  collection. 
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tenons  pussAge  in  ooae  of  tlie  earl  of  MaoAR8ter*s  ambas- 

aadorial  reports,  dated  December  11th : — 

**  I  caimot  ten  from  wbenoe  thsy  have,  at  St.  GennaixiBk  an  uppnbmmoa  that 
the  P.  [prince  of  Wales]  will  be  carried  away  into  England  with  his  own  consent; 
and  upon  this,  they  have  increased  his  g^nards.  Whereas  formerly  he  had  six, 
he  has  now  ftratteen.  They  think  tbair  game  so  very  sur^  tiwl  thero  k  no 
oocaainin  he  should  take  such  a  step." 

K  such  a  scheme  were  in  agitation,  it  is  possible  that  it  ori- 
ginated with  some  of  the  Scotch  magnates,  who  were  anxious 
to  defeat  the  project  of  the  union,  which  was  then  contem- 
plated by  William.  The  notorious  Simon  Fraser,  generally 
styled  lord  Lovat,  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  about  this  time,  with  offers  of  services,  which,  in 
ccmsequence  of  the  horror  expressed  by  Maiy  Beatrice  of  his 
general  conduct  and  character,  were  rejected,  and  he  received 
an  intimation  that  his  presence  was  unwelcome.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family  if,  after 
Jameses  death,  she  had  continued  to  act  according  to  her  first 
impression  regarding  this  unprincipled  adyentnrer.  If  any 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  secret  correspcMideuce  of 
the  nobility  and  landed  gentry  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
court  of  St.  Germains,  it  should  seem  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  and  a  closely-balanced  moiety  of  the  people  of 
England,  weary  of  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Dutch  sove- 
reign, sighed  for  the  restoration  of  a  dynasty,  who,  whatev^ 
were  its  faults,  did  not  needlessly  involve  the  realm  in  expen- 
sive continental  wars,  to  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  decay 
ct  taule.     In  Scotland  the  burden  of  the  popular  song, — 

"  There 's  nae  Inck  about  the  hoase^  there 's  nae  lock  at  a'. 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house  while  our  guid  num  's  awa*," 

is  well  known  to  have  borne  a  significant  allusion  to  the 
absence  of  the  deposed  sovereign. 

The  wisdom  of  the  proverbial  sarcasm,  "  Defend  me  trom 
my  friends,  and  I  will  take  care  of  my  enemies,''  was  never 
more  completely  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  king  James. 
A  letter,  written  by  his  former  minister,  the  earl  of  Melfort^ 
to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Perth,  stating  ^'  that  there  was 
a  powerful  party  in  Scotland  ready  to  rise  in  favour  of  the 
exiled  sovereign,  and  that  it  was  fully  the  intention  of  that 
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prifioe  to  le-eatublisli  the  Roman-catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land,** being  intercepted,  was  communicated  by  king  William 
to  parliament,  and,  of  course,  did  more  injury  to  the  cause  of 
the  royal  Stuarts  than  any  thing  that  could  h&re  been  de- 
vised by  their  foes.  The  king  and  queen  were  greatly  an- 
noyed,  and  Melfort  wem  banished  to  Angers;  but  the  mis- 
diief  was  irre|>arable.  In  the  miisk  of  the  vezatioa  caused 
by  this  annoying  fausinesB  to  the  king  aiid  queen,  James  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  fit  of  tiiat  dieadfol  constitatioBal 
malady,  sanguineous  apoplexy,  of  which  he  had  manifested 
the  firrt  symptoms  at  the  period  of  the  fievolutioiL  The 
attack,  on  this  occasion,  appears  to  hare  been  produced  by 
agitation  of  mind,  under  the  following  affecting  circumstances. 
Their  majesties  were  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel* 
royal  at  St.  O^rmains  on  Friday,  March  4>th,  1701, — ^the 
anthem  for  that  day  being  from  the  first  and  second  verses  of 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  "  Remem- 
ber, O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us :  consider,  and  behold  our 
reproadL  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses 
to  aliens/*  These  words,  so  applicable  to  his  own  case,  toudied 
too  powerful  a  chord  in  ibt  mind  of  the  fellen  monarch.  His 
enfeebled  firame  wis  unable  to  support  the  climax  of  agoniz* 
ing  associations  whidi  they  recalled;  a  torrent  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  mouth  and  nose ;  he  fidnted,  and  was  car- 
ried out  of  the  chapel  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  A  report  of 
his  death  was  generally  dronlated.^  Hie  terror  and  distress 
of  the  poor  queen  may  readily  be  imaged;  but  she  had 
acquired,  duriitg  long  years  of  advernty,  that  needful  virtue 
of  the  patient  heroine  of  domestic  life^  the  power  of  control- 
ling her  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  ministering  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  beloved  partner  of  her  trials.  Very  touching  is 
the  account  giinen  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend,  Angdique 
Priolo,  in  a  letter,  dated  Deoembw  13th,  of  the  sufferings  of 
her  unfortunate  consort,  and  her  own  despondence  during  her 
anxions  attendance  in  his  mds,  ehamber. 

"  I  leize  this  momBat,"  she  4ay%  <*  wUte  tiie  king  sleeps^  to  write  a  word  to 
ftn  by  Ym  bed-iide.    I  have  read  jrovr  letter  to  him,  and  he  has  charged  me  to 

Tracts.    Stuart 
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letom  Us  ihaiilu  to  yon,  boly  mother,  sod  to  aD  the  Mxn,  for  yonr  pnjtn, 
and  for  the  sympathy  yon  ciprooa  for  hu  illnaw,  which  is  not  painfol,  hot  I  foar 
dangerooB;  for  he  ia  extremely  weak  is  the  right  hand  and  leg,  whidh  threatens 
paralyris.  His  other  hand  is  not  affected,  God  he  thanked,  but  he  trembles  wiiii 
apprehension  lest  it  should  moont  to  his  head.  I  mdSer  fiur  more  than  he  doei^ 
firom  the  anticipation  of  greater  saflferings  for  him;  and,  throwing  myself  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  my  heart  seems  to  tell  me  that  tins  is  not  enonghy  for  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  it  should  be  pieroed  with  a  tenible  mmnd.'* 

The  dread  that  the  beloved  of  her  heart  would  be  taken  firom 

her  with  a  stroke^  fills  her  soul  with  unutterable  angninh  as 

a  woman;  but  as  a  Christian,  she  submits,  and  only  seeks  to 

obtain  the  grace  of  resignation : — 

^Yoa  know  my  weaknen,  my  dear  mother,  and  my  little  yiitiie,  and  therefore 
yoa  may  jndge  better  than  any  other  person  the  extreme  need  I  have  of  prayers. 
I  do  not  ask  any  thing  in  particular,  for  I  feel  a  want  of  my  former  ikith  in 
devotion;  but  only  a  hmnble  demre  to  be  able  to  conform  myself  to  the  will  of 
God.  I  request  the  fervent  prayers  of  my  dear  mother  and  all  our  sisters,  and 
of  the  other  monastery.  I  ask  yours,  my  good  mother,  who  suffer  for  me  and 
with  me,  and  who  know  well  the  sad  state  in  wluch  I  fold  myselfl  I  do  not 
hope  to  see  yoa  during  the  holy  week;  but  we  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  that 
cross,  whither  our  crosses  should  be  borne.*" 

The  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  anxious  consort  of 
James  that  he  was  threatened  with  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
were  fully  realized,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  was  ordered  to 
the  baths  of  Bourbon.  "The  late  king,''  says  William's 
ambassador,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  official  report  of 
the  16th,  "  is  very  ill,  having  had  a  second  fit  of  apoplexy,* 
which  was  violent,  and  has  taken  away  the  use  of  his  limbs 
on  one  side  of  him."  In  another  despatch,  dated  26th,  his 
excellency  gives  the  following  particulars  to  secretary  Vernon 
of  the  melancholy  state  of  their  old  master,  of  whose  suffer- 
ings  he  invariably  writes  with  more  than  diplomatic  hardness: 
''  What  I  wrote  concerning  James  was  a  true  account,  which 
you  may  judge  by  his  intending  to  go  to  Bourbon  in  No- 
vember next.  He  is  £eur  firom  being  well,  and  is  very  much 
broke  of  late,  so  that  some  think  he  cannot  last  long.  His 
stay  at  Bourbon  will  be  three  weeks.  He  is  to  be  eleven 
days  in  going,  and  as  long  coming  back.  They  intend  to 
pump  his  right  arm,  which  he  has  lost  the  use  of,  and  he  is 

1  ChaiUot  odDection. 
*  The  ambassador  uses  this  word  erroneously  two  or  three  times^  instead  of 
paralysis.    Several  of  the  fits  with  which  James  was  attacked  during  the  last  dx 
months  of  bis  life  were  epilepdc 
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to  bathe  and  drink  the  waters.''  The  anguish  of  the  poor 
queen  was  increased  by  the  misery  of  pecuniary  distress  at 
this  anxious  period.  Haying  no  funds  for  the  journey^  she 
was  compelled  to  appeal  to  Louis  XIV*  for  a  charitable  sup- 
ply. ''  They  desired/'  says  the  earl  of  Manchester,  '^  but 
80,000  livres  of  the  French  comrt  for  this  journey,  which  was 
immediatdy  sent  them  in  gold.  I  don't  know  but  they  may 
advise  him  after  that  to  a  hotter  cUmate,  which  may  be  con- 
▼enient  enough  on  several  accounts.  In  short,  his  senses  and 
his  memory  are  very  much  decayed,  and  I  beUeve  a  few 
months  will  cany  him  off."  Very  kind  attention  and  much 
sympathy  were  shown  to  James  and  his  queen,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  Louis  XIV.  He  sent  Fagon,  his  chief  physician,  to 
attend  him  at  Bourbon^  and  chained  d'Urfi  to  go  with  them, 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  and  to  arrange  that 
they  were  treated  with  the  same  state  as  if  it  had  been  him- 
self, although  they  had  entreated  that  thqr  might  be  per- 
mitted to  dispense  with  all  ceremonies.' 

The  waters  and  baths  of  Bourbon  were,  at  that  era.,  re- 
garded as  the  most  sovereign  panacea  in  the  world  for  para- 
lytic affections  and  gout.  King  James,  who  was  fiilly  aware 
that  he  was  hastening  to  the  tomb,  was  only  induced  to 
undertake  the  journey  by  the  tender  importuni^  of  his  con- 
sort. They  bade  adieu  to  their  children,  and  left  St.  Ger- 
mains  on  the  5th  of  April,  proceeding  no  farther  than  Paris 
the  first  day.  Even  that  short  distance,  sixteen  miles,  greatly 
&tigued  the  king.  They  slept  at  the  house  of  their  old  friend, 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  where  several  persons  of  quality  from 
England,  who  were  then  in  Paris,  came  privily  to  inquire  after 
king  James's  health,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  and  that  of  his 
queen.  So  closely,  however,  were  their  proceedings  watched 
by  William's  ambassador,  that  the  intelligence,  tc^ther  with 
the  initials  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  was  transmitted  to 
the  secretary  of  state  in  London.'  The  following  day,  their 
majesties  had  a  meeting  with  Louis  XIV.  at  the  Louvre,  and 
attended  mass  at  Ndtre  Dame.    King  James,  says  our  autho- 

>  St.  Simon,  vol.  m.  pp.  93,  94. 
*  DwpiitGhes  of  the  ourl  of  Manchester, 
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ritjr,  mJked  without  much  difficnltj^  aided  by  the  meppoK&ag 
arm  of  his  fidihful  queen^  who  was  constantily  at  his  side.^ 

Among  the  papers  at  the  hdtel  de  Soubise^  are  letten  from 
furious  eodesiajBtics  to  the  queoi'a  fifiend,  la  m^  Priolo^ 
tracing  the  progress  of  I3ieir  journey  to  the  baths  of  Boorboiiy 
]&  which  they  made  stages  from  one  convent  to  another.  The 
tender  and  devoted  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  unfor- 
tunate consort  is  touchingly  manifested  in  a  letter  whidi  she 
addressed,  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  her  friend,  madame 
Priolo,  after  they  had  accom^hed  their  long,  weary  journey 
to  the  baths  of  Bourbon.  The  king  was  better,  and  het 
heart  overflows  with  thankfulness  to  Gfod ;  an  unwonted  strain 
of  cheerfrdness  pervades  her  paper : — 

"BonrboivaOlihAi^ 
"At  Um*,  my  dew  mother/'  die  ae^  ** we  «mved  at  this  piMe  «n  the  firaiv 
teenth  day  after  o«r  departure  from  St.  Germaizu,  witboat  any  aoddent.  God 
be  thanked,  the  king  is  much  better.  He  has  had  a  little  goat»  which  ia  now 
gone :  hia  hand  and  knee  are  gfuning  atnngth.  He  eats  and  deepe  weO,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  bring  him  back  in  perfect  health.  If  God  should  grant  na 
thlB  mercy,  instead  of  oompUuning  of  the  joomey,  which  I  have  assuredhf^  Ibmid 
▼«ty  long  and  nncomfortable,  I  shall  eall  it  i^e  most  agmeable  and  tlie  happiest 
I  have  made  In  all  my  life.  With  r^^  to  myself  too,  I  ought  not  to  oomplaii)^ 
for  I  am  so  well  that  I  am  astonished  at  it.  Aseagt  me,  my  dear  mother,  in 
rendering  thanks  U^  God  for  his  mercy  in  snstaining  me  in  all  the  Tarfoos  stataa 
in  which  it  has  pleased  him  to  place  ma^  and  beseech  him  to  grant  me  the  gtai» 
to  be  more  ^thfUl  and  grateftil  to  him."' 

The  British  ambassador  had  accurate  information,  mean- 
time, oS  the  minutest  paiticalars  relating  to  the  proceedings 
of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  suffering  lord.  In  a  despatch 
dated  April  20th,  he  says :  ''  The  late  king  has  the  gout  at 
Bourbon,  so  cannot  drink  the  waters.''  Mary  Beatrice,  in 
her  letter  of  the  same  date,  mentions  her  visits  to  the  nuns  of 
Montargis,  and  other  reUgious  communities,  being  aware  that 
such  matters  would  prove  of  greater  interest  to  her  friends  at 
Chaillot^  than  details  of  the  company  whom  she  met  at  the 
baths  of  Bourbon,  or  the  business  of  the  great  world : — 

"  I  have  been  moch  pleased  with  tmr  sisters  of  Montargis,  and  above  all,  with 
the  good  mother,  with  whom  I  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted  from  the  love  I  bear 
to  her  sister,  wiiom  i^emach  resemUes.    They  have  tUBond^tath,  ¥^  aqppean 

^  Inedited  letter  of  the  abb^  de  Bogoette,  dated  May  2, 1701;  in  the  archiveaof 
Eranoe,  hotel  de  Soabise. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  cpnn  ef  Jamaa  II.;  Ghaillot  collection. 
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to  liAve  some  merit.  Those  of  Neven  gave  me  yonr  dear  letter.  There  ma 
each  a  crowd  when  I  received  it,  that  I  was  not  able  to  look  over  it  as  I  oonld 
have  wished,  bat  the  little  I  saw  pleased  me  much.  Our  poor  sisters  of  Houlins 
I  have  not  seen,  because  we  were  taken  by  another  road,  at  which  I  was  much 
vexed ;  but,  if  it  please  God,  before  I  quit  this  place,  I  will  go  one  day  expressly 
to  see  them.  To-day  they  have  sent  their  ooufessor  to  sig^fy  their  chagrin  i^ 
not  having  aeen  me." 

The  queen  edified  all  the  religieuseB  by  the  humility  with  which 
she  followed  the  processions  of  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
on  foot,  '^  without  parasoly  squire^  or  trainbearer^  with  a 
taper  in  her  hand.  The  angelic  modesty  of  her  countenance 
made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders."  The  IciTig  was 
unable  to  walk  without  the  supporting  arm  of  his  fiuthful 
consort^  but  he  viewed  the  procession  from  a  balcony.  "  We 
have  had  five  queens  here/'  says  the  superior  of  Moulins^ 
'*  whom  I  remember  very  well^  but  not  one  comparable  to 
this.  Every  one  is  equally  charmed  and  edified  by  her.'' 
The  waters  and  baths  of  Bourbon  freed  king  James's  arm 
from  the  rheumatic  gout^  and  enabled  him  to  walk  and  speak 
with  less  difficulty.  The  personal  attentions  of  the  queen  to 
her  suffering  husband  are  mentioned  with  admiration  by  the 
writers  of  the  numerous  packets  of  letters  from  which  we  have 
gleaned  this  intelligence.  Such  instances  of  humanity  and 
affectionate  duty  can  be  appreciated  by  every  one;  those  who 
would  turn  away  with  disgust  from  the  processions  and  tri- 
fling observances  with  which  these  letters  are  loaded,  may 
nevertheless  accord  their  sympathy  to  the  fond  wife  and 
devoted  nurse. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  king  James  was  able  to  com- 
mence his  journey  to  St.  Germains  on  the  4th  of  June.  The 
queen,  on  her  return  from  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  visited 
die  convent  of  nuns  in  the  town  called  '  La  Charity,'  on  the 
Loire.  She  could  not  help  observing  the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  nuns.  They  told  her  ''that  this  was  occasioned  by  rob- 
bers, who  often  came  and  pillaged  them  of  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed; but  of  late  they  had  kept  a  rifle  always  loaded,  in 
order  to  fire  if  the  bandits  came,"  which,  indeed,  the  queen 
added,  ''that  she  had  noticed,  and  had  remarked  to  herself 

^  This  remark  proves  that  this  article  of  lozmry  was  in  use  in  Lonis  XlV.'s 
leign. 
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that  it  was  strange  to  see  such  a  weiqxm  in  a  cell  of  nmn.'^' 
She  writes  firom  Montargis  the  following  cheering  account  of 
king  James's  health :  ''  We  are  now  within  three  days'  jour- 
ney of  Paris^  in  good  healthy  thank  Ood.  The  king  gains 
strength  every  day^  and  they  assure  us  that^  after  a  few  days 
of  rest^  he  wiU  find  himself  much  bett»  than  he  has  yet 
done.  He  has  a  very  good  appearance;  he  eats  and  sleeps 
very  well ;  walks  much  better,  and  has  begun  to  write.  It 
is  a  great  change  for  the  better."  In  her  postscript  she 
adds, — '^  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  stop  at  Chaillot  at  all;  for  the  Tuesday,  the  last  day 
of  our  journey,  we  have  arranged  to  go  straight  by  d'Essone 
to  St.  Germains,  having,  as  you  may  believe,  some  impatience 
to  embrace  my  dear  children."' 

During  her  anxious  attendance  on  her  sick  consort  at 
Bourbon,  Mary  Beatrice,  from  time  to  time,  sent  messengers 
to  St.  Germains,  to  inquire  aft^  the  health  and  wel&re  of 
her  children,  who  remained  there  under  the  care  of  the  duke 
of  Perth  and  the  countess  of  Middleton.  Very  constant  and 
dutiful  had  the  prince  and  his  httle  sister  been  in  their  onr* 
respondence  with  their  royal  parents  at  this  period  of  un- 
wonted separation.  A  packet  of  their  simple  little  letters  to 
the  queen  is  still  preserved,  among  more  important  documents 
of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  in  the  archives  of  France,  containing 
interesting  evidence  of  the  strong  ties  of  natural  affection  by 
which  the  hearts  of  this  unfortunate  £Euaiily  were  entwined 
together.  Mary  Beatrice  and  James  arrived  at  St.  Germains 
in  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  birthday  fIStes  of  their  son 
and  daughter.  The  prince  completed  his  thirteenth  year  on 
the  10th  of  June,  and  the  princess  her  ninth  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month.  Visits  of  congratulation  were  pud  by  the 
king  of  France,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal  fimuly,  to 
the  king  and  queen,  on  their  return  from  Bourbon.  Though 
liouis  XIY.  had  been  compelled  to  recognise  William  III.  as 
king  of  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  treat  the  deposed  king 
and  queen  with  the  same  punctilious  attention  to  all  the  cere- 
monials of  state,  as  if  they  had  retained  their  regality. 
*  Atttograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  n.;  ChaOlotMSS.  'Ibid. 
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The  improvement  in  the  heatth  of  her  beloved  consort 
from  the  use  of  the  Bourbon  waters^  which  had  filled  the  heart 
of  Mary  Beatrice  with  false  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recoveiy, 
was  but  of  temporary  duration.  The  British  ambassador^  who 
kept,  through  his  spies  at  St.  Gtermains,  a  dose  watch  on  the 
symptoms  of  his  deposed  sovereign,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  state  in  a  despatch  dated  June  15 : — ^*  King  James  is 
so  decayed  in  his  senses,  that  he  takes  care  of  nothing,  all 
things  going  direct  to  the  queen.  They  were  both  yesterday 
at  Versailles  to  wait  on  the  king,  but  they  did  not  come  till 
after  five,  so  that  I  was  gone.'^^  The  decay  of  king  James's 
senses,  of  which  his  former  li^man  speaks,  was  a  failure  of 
his  physical  powers,  which  had,  as  before  noticed,  been  brought 
too  early  into  action.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  John  of 
CUtunt,  Henry  IV.,  and  Heniy  VII.,  men  of  far  greater  na- 
tural talents  than  James  II.,  all  died  in  a  pitiable  state  of 
mental  atrophy,  prematurely  worn  out,  the  victims  of  their 
precocious  exertions.  In  addition  to  this  cause,  James  had 
been  heavily  visited,  in  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  with 
a  burden  of  sorrow  such  as  few  princes  have  been  doomed  to 
bear.  Calumniated,  betrayed,  and  driven  from  his  throne  into 
ejule  and  poverty  by  his  loved  and  fondly-cherished  daughters, 
the  heart  of  the  modem  Lear  of  British  history  had,  of  course, 
been  wrung  with  pangs  no  less  bitter  than  those  which  that 
great  master  of  the  human  heart,  Shakspeare,  has  portrayed, 
goading  the  outraged  king  and  father  to  madness ;  but  James 
bore  Ids  wrongs  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian,  and  instead 
of  raving  of  "  foul  unnatural  hags,''  and  invoking  the  venge- 
ance of  Heaven  on  one  and  both  of  them,  Uke  the  hero  of  the 
tragedy,  he  besought  daily  of  Qod  to  pardon  them.  He  was 
encouraged  in  his  placable  feelings  by  his  consort.  Mary 
Beatrice,  deeply  as  she  had  been  injured  by  her  step-daughters 
and  their  husbands,  never  spoke  an  angry  word  of  either,  but 
was  accustomed  to  check  her  ladies  if  they  began  to  inveigh 
against  them.  "  As  we  cannot  speak  of  them  with  praise,'' 
she  would  say,  ^'  we  will  not  make  them  a  subject  of  dis« 
course,  since  it  only  creates  irritation,,  and  gives  rise  to  feel« 

^  0M»  State-Pftpen. 
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ings  that  cannot  be  pleasing  to  God.  Let  us  rather  look 
closely  to  ourselves^  and  endeavour  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
we  see  in  others/"  Although  a  few  fond  superstitions,  the 
result  of  education  and  association  with  her  conventual  firiendsf, 
now  and  then  peep  out  in  the  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  the 
fervency  and  depth  of  her  piety  and  love  of  God,  her  patience 
and  resignation  under  all  her  trials  and  afflictions,  and  her 
charitable  forbearance  from  reviling  those  who  had  so  cruelty 
injured  and  calumniated  her,  prove  her  to  have  been  a  sincere 
Christian.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend,  Angelique 
Priolo,  she  says, — 

"  I  supplicate  the  God  of  all  coDfloIatioii  to  fill  my  heart  with  his  holy  lore, 
and  then  to  do  what  He  will  with  me;  for  I  believe  that  a  heart  Ml  of  divixie 
love  is  at  peace  and  content  in  every  kind  of  state,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welL  This  is  the  only  thing  I  wonld  pray  yon  to  ask  for  me,  my  dear  mother. 
It  is  the  sole  thing  needful;  without  which  one  cannot  be  happy,  dther  in  this 
world  or  in  the  other ;  and  with  which,  all  that  the  world  calls  misfortones  and 
disgrace  cannot  render  one  miserable." 

King  James's  sands  of  life  were  now  ebbing  fast.  The  earl 
of  Manchester,  in  a  despatch  dated  July  13th,  sajrs,  "  The 
late  king  was  taken  with  another  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  it  was 
thought  he  would  not  have  lived  half  an  hour.  His  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  I  hear  yesterday  he  was  ill  again.  He  is  so 
iQ  decayed,  that,  by  every  post,  you  may  expect  to  hear  of  his 
death.''  The  skill  of  Fagon,  who  remained  in  constant  attend- 
ance, and  the  tender  care  of  his  conjugal  nurse,  assisted  the 
naturally  strong  constitution  of  James  to  make  a  second  rally. 
He  crept  out  once  more,  on  fine  sunny  days,  in  the  parterre, 
supported  by  the  arm  of  his  royal  helpmate,  accompanied  by 
their  children,  and  attended  by  the  faithful  adherents  who 
formed  their  little  court.  Sometimes  his  majesty  felt  strong 
enough  to  extend  his  walk  as  far  as  the  terrace  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  which,  with  its  forest  background  and  rich  prospect 
over  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  bore  a  tantalizing  resemblance 
to  the  unforgotten  scenery  of  Richmond-hill  and  the  Thames, 
with  the  heights  of  Windsor  in  the  distance.  The  eyes  of 
Mary  Beatrice  were  at  times  perhaps  suffused  with  unbidden 
tears  at  the  remembrances  they  recalled;  but  the  thoughts, 
^  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  Beatrice  d'Este. 
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the  hopes^  the  desires  of  the  djing  king^  her  husband^  were 
fixed  on  brighter  realms.  He  who  had  learned  to  thank  his 
God  for  having  deprived  him  of  three  crowns,  that  He 
might  lead  him  through  the  chastening  paths  of  sorrow  to 
a  heavenly  inheritance,  regarded  the  kingdoms  of  this  world, 
and  their  glories,  with  the  eye  of  one  who  stands  on  the 
narrow  verge  between  time  and  eternity. 

The  terrace  at  St.  Germains  was  a  pubUc  promenade,  and 
many  of  the  English  who  visited  France,  after  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  incurred  the  risk  of  being  treated  as  Jacobites  on 
their  return  home  by  resorting  thither.  Some,  doubtless, 
sought  that  prohibited  spot  to  gratify  a  sort  of  lingering  affec- 
tion for  James  and  his  queen,  which  they  dared  not  acknow- 
ledge even  to  themselves ;  but  the  greater  number  came  for 
the  indulgence  of  their  idle  curiosity  to  see  the  exiled  court. 
Pew  even  of  the  latter  class,  however,  except  the  hireling 
spies  of  the  Dutch  cabinet,  who  were  always  loitering  in  the 
crowd,  could  behold  without  feelings  allied  to  sympathy  the 
wasted  form  of  him  who  had  been  their  king,  bowed  earth- 
ward with  sorrow  rather  than  with  years,  his  feeble  steps 
supported  by  his  pale,  anxious  consort,  their  once-beautiful 
queen;  her  eyes  bent  with  fond  solicitude  on  his  face,  or 
turned  with  appealing  glances  from  him  to  any  of  their  former 
subjects  whom  she  recognised,  and  then  with  mute  eloquence 
directing  their  attention  to  her  son.  It  was  not  every  one 
who  could  resist  her  silent  pleading ;  and  it  is  noticed  by  lord 
Manchester,  that  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Germains 
of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family  were  never  more  san- 
guine  than  at  that  period,  when  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
business  was  transacted  by  the  queen. 

The  tender  soUdtude  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  children, 
led  her  to  bestow  much  of  her  personal  attention  on  them 
when  they  were  ilL  On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  both 
confined  to  their  chambers  with  severe  colds,  she  describes 
herself  as  "  going  firom  one  to  the  other  all  day  long/'^  The 
early  deaths  of  her  four  elder  children  rendered  her  naturally 
apprehensive  lest  these  beloved  ones  should  also  be  snatched 
^  Ineiited  letters  of  Mary  Beattio^  in  the  archives  of  Franc*^ 
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away;  yet  her  maternal  hopes  were  so  oonfidently  fixed  on 
her  son^  that  one  day^  when  he  was  so  serionsly  ill  that  i^re- 
hensions  were  entertained  for  his  life^  she  said^  '^  Grod^  who 
has  given  him  to  me,  will^  I  hope^  preserve  him  to  me.  I 
doubt  not  that  he  will  rule^  one  day,  on  die  throne  of  his 
£a,thers.  God  can  never  permit  the  legitimate  line  of  princes 
to  fail/'  It  was  the  personal  influence  of  the  woman^  a 
queen  now  only  in  name,  that  gave  vitality  te  the  Staart 
cause  at  a  time  when  e?ery  passing  day  brought  king  James 
nearer  to  the  vei^e  of  the  tomb.  It  was  h^  impassioned 
pleading  that,  enlisting  the  dauphin  and  his  generous  son  the 
duke  of  Bui^undy,  and  madame  de  Maintenon  on  her  side, 
obtained  from  Louis  XIY.  the  solemn  promise  of  recognising 
her  son's  claim  to  the  style  and  title  of  king  of  England  when 
his  father  should  be  no  more.' 

King  James  continued  to  lii^er  through  the  erummer,  and 
was  occasionally  strong  enough  to  mount  his  horse.  Maiy 
Beatrice  b^an  to  flatter  herself  with  hopes  of  his  recovery] 
and  weary  as  he  was  of  the  turmoil  of  the  world,  there  were  yet 
strong  ties  to  bind  him  to  an  existence  that  was  endeared  by 
the  afTection  of  a  partner  who,  crashed  as  he  was  with  soirow, 
sickness,  and  infirmity,  continued,  after  a  union  of  neaHy 
eight-and-twenty  years,  to  love  him  with  the  same  impassioned 
fondness  as  in  the  first  years  of  their  marriage.  It  was  hard 
to  part  with  her  and  their  children,  the  lovely,  promismg,  and 
dutdful  children  of  his  old  age,  whom  nature  had  apparently 
well  qualified  to  adorn  that  station  of  which  his  rash  and  ill- 
advised  proceedings  had  been  the  means  of  depriving  them. 
A  poUtical  crisis  of  great  importance  appeared  to  be  at 
hand.  The  days  of  his  rival,  WiUiam  III.,  were  numbered 
as  well  as  his  own;  both  were  labouring  under  incurable 
maladies.  The  xace  of  life,  even  then,  was  closely  matched 
between  them;  and  if  James  ever  desired  a  laigthened  ex- 
istence, it  was  that,  for  ilbe  sake  of  his  son,  he  might  survive 
William,  fiuicying, — ^fbnd  delusion !  that  his  daughter  Anne 
would  not  dare  to  contest  the  throne  with  him.  The  clear- 
sighted diplonuttist  who  represented  William  at  the  court  of 
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France^  feeling  the  importance  of  unremittmg  attention  to  the 
chances  in  a  game  that  was  arriving  at  so  nice  a  point>  kept 
too  keen  a  watch  on  the  waning  light  of  his  old  master's 
lamp  of  life  to  be  deceived  bjr  its  occasional  flashes.  In  his 
despatch  of  the  31st  of  August,  1701,  he  sajs,  ''  The  late  king 
hopes  still  to  go  to  Fontainebleau ;  but  I  know  tiiis  court 
will  prevent  it,  because  he  might  very  likely  die  there,  which 
would  be  inconvenient/'' 

The  event  alluded  to  in  these  tHunane  terms,  appears  to 
have  been  hastened  by  a  recurrence  of  the  same  incident 
which  caused  king  James's  first  severe  stroke  of  apoplexy  in 
the  preceding  spring.  On  Friday,  September  2nd,  while  he 
was  at  mass  in  the  chapd-royal,  the  choir  unfortunately  sung 
the  fatal  anthem  again,  ''  Lord,  remember  what  is  come  upon 
ns ;  consider,  and  behold  our  reproach,''  &;c.  llie  same  agoniz* 
ing  chord  was  touched  as  on  the  former  occasion,  with  a 
similar  effect.  He  ssfik  into  the  arms  of  the  queen,  in  a 
swoon,  and  was  carried  fitHoa  the  chapel  to  his  chamber  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  After  a  time,  suspended  animation  was 
restored ;  but  the  fit  returned  upon  him  with  greater  violence. 
''A  most  afflicting  sight  for  his  most  disconsolate  queen, 
into  whose  arms  he  fell  the  second  time."'  Mary  Beatrice 
had  acquired  sufficient  firmness  in  the  path  of  duty  to  be 
able  to  control  her  own  agonies  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  beloved  object  of  her  solicitude.  She  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  the  qualifications  of  a  skilful  nurse,  and  her 
queenly  rank  had  never  elevated  her  above  the  practical  duties 
of  the  conjugal  character.  She  could  not  deceive  herself  as 
to  the  mournful  truth  which  the  looks  of  all  around  her  pro- 
claimed ;  and  her  own  sad  heart  assured  her  that  the  dreaded 
mcHnent  of  separation  between  them  was  at  hand.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  all  expectation,  nature  made  another  rally ; 
her  husband  recovered  firom  his  long  deathlike  swoon,  and  all 
the  following  day  appeared  better  j  but  he,  looking  death 
steadily  in  the  face,  sent  for  his  confessor  on  the  Sunday 

^  Earl  of  Mancheirter*«  detipatcbes,  in  Cole. 
*  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Fftpers;  edited  by  Stanier  Clark,  hutorio- 
grapher  to  George  IV . 
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mommg^  and  had  just  finished  his  general  confession  when 
he  was  seized  with  another  fit^  which  husted  so  long  that 
every  one  believed  him  to  be  dead.  His  teeth  being  forced 
open,  a  frightful  hemorrhage  of  blood  took  place, — ^a  recur- 
rence for  the  third  time,  only  in  a  more  aggravated  form,  of 
the  symptoms  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  with  which  he  was 
threatened  when  with  the  army  at  Salisbury,  and  which  so 
effectually  fought  the  battles  of  his  foes  against  him,  by  pre- 
cluding him  from  the  possibility  of  either  bodily  or  mental 
exertion. 

The  distress  and  terror  of  the  queen  nearly  overpowered 
her  on  this  occasion,  but  she  struggled  with  the  weakness  of 
her  sex,  and  refused  to  leave  her  suffering  husband  in  his 
extremity.  James  himself  was  calm  and  composed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  hemorrhage  could  be  stopped,  expressed  a  wish 
to  receive  the  last  rites  of  his  church,  but  said  he  would  see 
his  children  first,  and  sent  for  his  son.  The  young  prince, 
when  he  entered  the  chamber  and  saw  the  pale,  deathlike 
countenance  of  his  fisither,  and  the  bed  all  covered  with  blood, 
gave  way  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief,  in  which  eveiy  one 
else  joined  except  the  dying  king,  who  appeared  perfectly 
serene.  When  the  prince  approached  the  bed,  he  extended 
his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  addressed  his  last  admonition 
to  him  in  these  impressive  words,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  and  exhaustion  of  sinking  nature,  were  uttered  with 
a  fervour  and  a  solemnity  that  astonished  every  one  :^  "  I  am 
now  leaving  this  world,  which  has  been  to  me  a  sea  of  storms 
and  tempests,  it  being  God  Almighty's  will  to  wean  me  from 
it  by  many  great  affictions.  Serve  Him  with  all  your  power, 
and  never  put  the  crown  of  England  in  competition  with  your 
eternal  salvation.  There  is  no  slavery  like  sin,  no  liberty  like 
his  service.  If  his  holy  providence  shall  think  fit  to  seat  you 
on  the  throne  of  your  royal  ancestors,  govern  your  people  with 
justice  and  clemency.  Remember,  kings  are  not  made  fcr 
themselves,  but  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Set  before  their 
eyes,  in  your  own  actions,  a  pattern  of  all  manner  of  virtues : 
consider  them  as  your  children.  You  are  the  child  of  vows 
^  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Papers. 
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and  prayers^  beliave  yourself  accordingly.  Honour  your 
mother,  that  your  days  may  be  long;  and  be  always  a  kind 
brother  to  your  dear  sister,  that  you  may  reap  the  blessings 
of  concord  and  unity/'*  Those  who  were  about  the  king, 
apprehending  that  the  excitement  of  continuing  to  speak  long 
and  earnestly  on  subjects  of  so  agitating  a  nature  would  be 
too  much  for  his  exhausted  frame,  suggested  that  the  prince 
had  better  now  withdraw;  at  which  his  majesty  was  troubled, 
and  said,  "  Do  not  take  my  son  away  from  me  till  I  have 
giTen  him  my  blessing,  at  least/' 

The  Httle  princess  Louisa  was  brought  to  the  bedside  of 
her  dying  &ther,  bathed  in  tears,  to  receive,  in  her  turn,  all 
that  Heaven  had  left  in  the  power  of  the  unfortunate  James 
to  bestow  on  his  children  by  Maiy  Beatrice, — his  paternal 
benediction  and  advice.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  harder  trial  for 
James  to  part  with  this  daughter  than  with  his  son :  she  was 
the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  joy  of  his  dark  and  wintry  years. 
He  had  named  her  la  Cansolatrice  when  he  first  looked  upon 
her,  and  she  had,  even  when  in  her  nurse's  arms,  manifested 
an  extraordinary  affection  for  him.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  children  in  the  world,  and  her  abihties  were  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  those  of  her  brother.  Reflective  and 
intelligent  beyond  her  tender  years,  her  passionate  sorrow 
showed  how  deeply  she  was  touched  by  the  sad  state  in  which 
she  saw  her  royal  father,  and  that  she  comprehended  only  too 
well  the  calamity  that  impended  over  her.  "  Adieu,  my  dear 
child,''  said  James,  after  he  had  embraced  and  blessed  her, 
'^adieu !  Serve  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth:  con- 
sider virtue  as  the  greatest  ornament  of  your  sex.  Follow 
dose  the  steps  of  that  great  pattern  of  it,  your  mother,  who 
has  been,  no  less  than  myself,  overclouded  with  calumnies; 
but  Time,  the  mother  of  Truth,  will,  I  hope,  at  last  make 
her  virtues  shine  as  bright  as  the  sun.'"  This  noble  tribute 
of  the  dying  consort  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to  her  moral  worth, 
doubly  fleeting  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
spoken,  is  the  more  interesting,  because  the  prediction  it  con- 
tained is  fulfilled  by  the  discovery  and  publication  of  docu- 
1  Somen'  Tracti^  toL  zL  p.  842.  '  Ibid. 
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ments  verifying  the  integrity  of  her  life  and  actions^  and  ex- 
posing the  baseness  of  the  motives  which  animated  the  hiie- 
ling  scribblers  of  a  party  to  calumniate  her.  The  observation 
of  human  life^  as  well  as  the  research  of  those  writers  who, 
taking  nothing  on  trust,  are  at  the  trouble  of  first  searching 
out  and  then  investigating  evidences,  will  generally  prove  that 
railing  accusations  are  rather  indicative  of  the  baseness  of  the 
persons  who  make  them,  than  of  want  of  worth  in  those 
against  whom  they  are  brought. 

James  did  not  confine  his  death-bed  advice  to  his  children ; 
he  exhorted  his  servants  and  Mends  to  forsake  sin,  and  lead 
holy  and  Christian  lives.  After  he  had  received  the  last 
sacraments  from  the  cur€  of  St.  Oermains,  he  told  him  that 
he  wished  to  be  buried  privately  in  his  parish  church,  with  no 
.  other  monumental  inscription  than  these  words,  "  Here  lies 
James,  king  of  Great  Britain/'  He  declared  himself  in  per- 
feet  charity  with  all  the  world ;  and,  lest  his  declaration  that 
he  forgave  all  his  enemies  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
should  be  considered  too  general,  he  named  Ins  son-in-law 
the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  his 
daughter. 

All  this  while,  the  poor  queen^  who  had  never  quitted  him 
for  a  moment,  being  unable  to  support  herself,  had  sunk  down 
upon  the  ground  by  his  bed-side,  in  much  greater  anguish 
than  he,  and  with  almost  as  Uttle  signs  of  life.  James  was 
sensibly  touched  to  see  her  in  such  excessive  grief.  He  tried 
all  he  could  to  comfort  and  persuade  her  to  resign  herself 
to  the  will  of  God  in  this  as  in  all  her  other  trials;  but 
none  had  appeared  to  Mary  Beatrice  so  hard  as  this,  and 
she  remained  inconsolable,  till  a  visible  improvement  taking 
place  in  the  king's  symptoms,  she  began  to  flatter  herself  that 
his  case  was  not  desperate.'  James  passed  a  better  night, 
and  the  next  day  Louis  XIV.  came  to  visit  him.  Louis  would 
not  suffer  his  coach  to  drive  into  the  court,  lest  the  noise 
should  disturb  his  dying  kinsman,  but  alighted  at  the  iron 
gates  the  same  as  others.  James  received  him  with  the  same 
ease  and  composure  as  though  nothing  extraordinary  were  the 
'  Lift  of  JameB  II.,  from  the  Staart  Papen. 
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matter.  Louis  had  a  long  prirate  cotifefenoe  with  Mary 
Beatrice^  for  whom  he  testified  the  greatest  sympathy  and 
consideration.  On  the  following  Sunday  his  majesty  of 
France  paid  a  second  Tisit^  and  the  whole  of  that  day  the 
chamber  of  king  Tames  was  thronged  with  a  succession  of 
visitors  of  distinction^  who  came  to  harass  him  and  the  queen 
with  complimentary  marks  of  attention  on  this  occasion.  No 
wonder  that  he  sank  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  that  his  fever  returned,  and  all  hopes  of  his  recovery 
vamshed.^ 

When  this  fittal  change  appeared,  the  queen,  who  was  as 
usual  by  his  bedside,  gave  way  to  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
anguish.  This  distressed  the  king,  who  said  to  her,  '^  Do  not 
afflict  yourself.  I  am  going,  I  hope,  to  be  happy .^^ — "I 
doubt  it  not,'*  she  replied;  "it  is  not  for  your  condition  L 
lament,  but  for  my  own,''  and  then  her  grief  overpowering 
her,  she  appeared  ready  to  faint  away,  which  he  perceiving, 
entreated  of  her  to  retire,  and  bade  those  who  were  near  him 
lead  her  to  her  chamber.'  The  sight  of  her  grief  was  the 
only  thing  that  shook  the  firmness  with  which  he  was  passing 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  As  soon  as 
the  queen  had  withdrawn,  James  requested  that  the  prayers 
for  a  departing  soul  should  be  read.  Mary  Beatrice,  having 
recovered  herself  a  little,  was  only  prevented  by  the  injunctions 
of  her  spiritual  director,  and  the  consciousness  that,  worn  out 
as  she  was  by  grief  and  watching,  she  would  be  unable  to 
command  her  feelings,  firom  returning  to  her  wonted  station 
by  the  pillow  of  her  dying  lord.  But  she  came  softly  round 
by  the  back  stairs,  and  knelt  unseen  in  a  closet  behind  the 
alcove  of  the  bed,  where  she  could  hear  every  word  and  every 
sigh  that  was  uttered  by  that  dear  object  of  a  love  which, 
for  upwards  of  seven-and-twenty  years,  had  been  the  ab- 
sorbing principle  of  her  existence.  There  she  remained  for 
several  hours,  listening  with  breathless  anxiety  to  every  sound 
and  every  motion  in  the  alcove.  If  she  heard  the  king 
cough,  or  groan,  her  heart  was  pierced  at  the  thought  of  his 
'  Life  of  James  II.,  from  the  Stuart  Fapen ;  edited  by  Stanier  Clark. 
«Ibid. 
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safferiDgs^  and  that  she  was  no  longer  permitted  to  support 
and  soothe  him ;  and  if  all  were  silent^  she  dreaded  that  he 
had  ceased  to  breathe.  James  sank  into  a  sort  of  lethai^^ 
glTing  for  several  days  little  consciousness  of  life^  except  when 
prayers  were  read  to  him^  when^  by  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  the  motion  of  his  Hps^  it  was  plain  that  he 
prayed  also.' 

Meantime^  the  momentous  question  of  what  should  be  done 
with  regard  to  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  youthful  son 
of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  title  of  king  of  Great 
Britain^  after  the  decease  of  the  deposed  monarchy  was  warmly 
debated  in  the  cabinet  council  of  Louis  XIV.  All  but  seven 
were  opposed  to  a  step  in  direct  violation  to  the  treaty  of 
Byswick,  and  which  must  have  the  effect  of  involving  France 
in  a  war  for  which  she  was  ill  prepared.  Louis,  who  had 
committed  himself  by  the  hopes  he  had  given  to  Mary  Bea- 
trice^ listened  in  perturbed  silence  to  the  objections  of  his 
council^  in  which  his  reason  acquiesced;  but  the  dauphin, 
being  the  last  to  speak^  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  friendship 
which,  in  his  quiet  way,  he  cherished  for  the  parents  of  the 
disinherited  heir  of  England,  for  rising  in  some  warmth,  he 
said  "  it  would  be  unworthy  of  the  crown  of  France  to  abandon 
a  prince  of  their  own  blood,  especially  one  who  was  so  near 
and  dear  to  them  as  the  son  of  king  James;  that  he  was,  for 
his  part,  resolved  to  hazard  not  only  his  life,  but  all  that  was 
dear  to  him  for  his  restoration.''  Then  the  king  of  France 
said,  '^  I  am  of  monseigneur's  opinion  /'  and  so  said  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood. 

"  It  was,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,  when  subsequently  speaking 
to  her  friends  of  tins  decision,'  "  a  miraculous  mterposition,  in 
which,  with  a  heart  penetrated  with  a  grateful  sense  of  his  good- 
ness to  us,  I  recognise  the  hand  of  the  Most  High,  who  was 
pleased  to  raise  up  for  us  a  protector  in  his  own  good  time, 
by  disposing  the  heart  of  the  greatest  of  kings  to  take  compas- 

^  CiTcalar4etter  of  the  OQnYent  of  ChaiUot^  on  the  death  of  Maiy  Beatrice  of 
Hodena,  late  queen  of  England. 

'  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  H.,  by  his  qneen;  ChiuUot  MS.,  archives  of 
France. 
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sion  on  tlie  iddow  and  orphans  of  a  king^  whom  it  had  pleased 
God  to  cover  with  aflBictions  here  below.  We  can  never  cease 
to  acknowledge  the  obligations  that  we  owe  to  the  king;  for  not 
only  has  he  done  all  that  he  oonld  for  us^  bnt  he  did  it  in  a 
manner  so  heroic  and  touching,  that  even  our  enemies  cannot 
help  admiring  him  for  it.  He  came  twice  to  see  mjr  good  king 
during  his  illness^  and  said  and  did  every  thing  with  which 
generous  feehng  could  inspire  a  noble  heart  for  the  illustrious 
sufferer.  He  could  not  refiraia  from  shedding  tears,  more 
than  once,  on  seeing  the  danger  of  his  friend.  He  spared 
neither  care  nor  pains  to  procure  every  solace,  and  every  assist- 
ance  that  was  considered  likely  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
malady.  At  last,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  king  my  husband 
had  received  the  viaticum  for  the  second  time,  and  they  had 
no  longer  any  hopes  of  him^  this  kind  protector  did  me  the 
honour  of  writing  with  his  own  hand  a  note  to  me,  to  let  me 
know  that  he  was  coming  to  St.  Oermains  to  tell  me  some^ 
thing  that  would  console  me.  He  then  came  to  me  in  my 
chamber,  where  he  declared  to  me,  with  a  thousand  marks  of 
friendship,  the  most  consolatory  that  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, '  that  after  due  reflection,  he  had  determined  to 
reoc^nise  tiie  prince  of  Wales,  my  son,  for  the  heir  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  whensoever  it  should  please 
God  to  remove  the  king,  and  that  he  would  then  render  the 
same  honours  to  him  as  he  had  done  to  the  king  his  father.' 
I  had  previously  implored  this  great  monarch,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king  my  husband,  to  continue  Ins  protection  to  my 
children  and  me,  and  entreated  him  to  be  to  us  in  the  place 
of  a  fietther.  I  made  him  all  the  acknowledgments  in  my 
power,  and  he  told  me  that  '  I  could  impart  these  tidings  to 
the  king  my  husband  when  and  how  I  thought  best.'  I  en- 
treated him  to  be  the  bearer  of  them  himself.''^ 

Louis,  being  desirous  of  doing  every  thing  that  was  likely 
to  alleviate  her  affliction,  proceeded  with  her  to  king  James's 
ehamber.  Life  was  so  far  spent  with  that  prince,  that  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  entrance  of  his  august  visitor,  and  when 

^  Recital  of  the  death  of  James  11.,  hj  his  queen  j  Challlot  MS.,  archives  of 
France. 
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Louis  inquired  after  his  health,  he  made  no  answer,  for  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  him.^  When  one  of  his  attendants 
roused  him  from  the  drowsy  stupor  in  which  he  hj,  to  tell 
him  that  the  king  of  France  was  there,  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
with  a  painful  eflFort,  and  said,  ''Where  is  he?*'— "Sir/' 
replied  Louis, ''  I  am  here,  and  am  come  to  see  how  yon  do.'' 
*'  I  am  going,''  said  James,  quietly,  "to  pay  that  debt  which 
must  be  paid  by  kings,  as  well  as  by  their  meanest  sub- 
jects. I  give  your  nugesty  my  dying  thanks  for  all  your 
kindnesses  to  me  and  my  afflicted  £Eimily,  and  do  not  doubt 
of  their  continuance,  having  always  found  you  good  and 
generous."*  He  also  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the 
attention  he  had  been  shown  during  his  sickness.  Louis 
repUed,  ''that  was  a  small  matter  indeed,  but  he  had  some- 
thing  to  acquaint  him  with  of  more  importance,"  on  whidi 
the  attendants  of  both  kings  b^an  to  retire.  "  Let  nobody 
withdraw,"  exclaimed  Louis.  Then  tuimng  again  to  James, 
he  said,  "  I  am  come,  sir,  to  acquaint  you,  that  whenever  it 
shall  please  Otoi  to  call  your  majesty  out  of  this  world,  I  will 
take  your  fJEonily  under  my  protection,  and  will  recognise 
your  son,  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  the  heir  of  your  three 
realms."  At  tiiese  words  all  present,  both  English  and  Fr^ich, 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  powerful  monarch,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  sole  reliance  of  the  destitute  and  sorrow- 
ful court  of  St.  Oermains.*  It  was  perhaps  the  proudest,  as 
well  as  the  haj^iest  moment  of  Louis  XIY.'s  life,  that  he  had 
dared  to  act  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart, 
rather  than  with  the  advice  of  his  more  politic  council.  The 
scene  was  so  moving,  that  Louis  himself  could  not  refrain 
from  mingling  his  tears  with  those  which  were  shed  by  those 
around  him.  James  feebly  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  his 
royal  friend,  and  strove  to  speak ;  but  the  confused  noise  pre* 
vented  his  voice  from  being  heard  beyond  these  words,  "  I 
thank  Ood  I  die  with  a  perfect  resignation,  and  forgive  all  the 
world,  particularly  the  emperor  and  the  prince  of  Orange.^^ 

^  Life  of  James  II.,  ftom  the  Stnart  Papers.    8t.  Simoiu 

*  Somen'  Tracts.    Stuart  Fhpen.    St  Smon. 

'  St.  Simon.    Stoart  Fftpen. 
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He  might  have  added,  the  empress  Eleanor  Magdalen  of 
Newburgfa^  whose  personal  pique  at  the  preference  which  his 
matrimonial  ambassador  the  earl  of  Peterborough  had  shown 
for  the  beautiful  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  eight-and-twenty 
years  before,  was  one  of  the  unsuspected  causes  of  the  ill 
offices  James,  and  afterwards  his  widow  and  son,  experienced 
from  that  quarter, 

James  be^ed,  as  a  last  &vou7,  ^'that  no  funeral  pomp 
might  be  nsed  at  h»  obsequies/^  Louis  replied,  '^  that  this 
was  the  only  &your  that  he  could  not  grant/'  The  dying 
king  entreated  ''  that  he  would  rather  employ  any  money  that 
he  felt  disposed  to  expend  for  that  purpose,  for  the  relief  of 
his  destitute  followers/'  These  he  pathetically  recommended 
to  his  compassionate  care,  with  no  less  earnestness  than  he 
had  done  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  dnldren.  Having  reheved 
his  mind  by  making  these  requests^  he  begged  his  mi^esty 
**  not  to  remain  any  longer  in  so  melancholy  a  place/'*  The 
queen  having,  meantime,  sent  for  the  prince  her  son,  brought 
him  herself  through  the  little  bedchamber  into  that  of  his 
dying  Mher,  that  he  might  return  his  thanks  to  his  royal 
protector.  The  young  prince  threw  himself  at  Lonis'  feet, 
and  embracing  his  knees,  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  his 
majesty's  goodness.  Louis  raised,  and  tenderly  embracing 
him,  promised  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent  to  him.  ''As  this 
scene  exdted  too  mnch  emotion  in  the  sick,"  says  the  qneen, 
"we  passed  all  three  into  my  chamber,  where  the  king  of 
France  talked  to  the  young  prinee  my  s(m.  I  wish  much 
I  could  recollect  the  words,  for  never  was  any  exhortaticm 
more  instructive,  more  impressive^  or  fuller  of  wisdom  and 
kindness/'^ 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  in  his  private  report  of  these  visits 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  sorrowful  court  of  St.  Grermains,  and  his 
promises  to  the  queen  and  her  dying  husband  in  behalf  of 
their  son,  mentions  the  resignation  of  king  James ;  and  then 
speaking  of  the  prince  his  son,  says,  "  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
moment  king  James  dies,  the  other  will  take  the  title  of 

1  Duke  of  Berwick's  MMnoin. 
*Bficitalofthed«athof  JamwILj  ChaOlotUS, 
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king  of  England^  and  will  be  crowned  as  such  by  those  of  St. 
Germains.  The  queen  will  be  in  a  convent  at  Chaillot  tOl 
the  king  be  buried^  and  the  P.  [prince]  at  the  duke  of  Laa- 
zun's  at  Paris;  and  after  that,  they  will  return  to  St.  Ger- 
mains. I  doubt  not  but  the  French  will  call  him  roi  ^Angle* 
terre.  September  14.  It  was  e3Epected  that  king  James 
would  have  died  last  night ;  but  he  was  alive  this  morning, 
though  they  expect  he  will  expire  eveiy  moment,  being  dead 
almost  up  to  his  stomach,  and  he  is  sensible  of  no  pain.''  * 
James  retained^  however,  full  possession  of  his  mental  &cal- 
ties,  and  when  his  son  entered  his  chamber,  which  was  not 
often  permitted,  because  it  was  considered  to  occasion  too 
much  emotion  in  his  weak  state,  he  stretched  out  his  anns  to 
embrace  him,  and  said,  ^'  I  have  not  seen  you  since  his  most 
Christian  majesty  was  here,  and  promised  to  own  you  when  I 
should  be  dead.  I  have  sent  my  lord  Middleton  to  Marli  to 
thank  him  for  it.''  The  same  day,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Burgundy  came  to  take  their  last  leave  of  him,  when  he 
qK)ke  with  composure  to  both,  and  be^ed  that  the  duchess 
would  not  approach  the  bed,  fearing  it  might  have  an  inju* 
nous  effect  on  her  health.' 

The  duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  an  attendant  on  the  death- 
bed of  his  royal  father,  James  II.,  says  that  his  sight  was 
weakened,  but  sense  and  consciousness  remained  with  him 
unimpaired  to  his  last  sigh.  '^  Never,"  continues  Berwick,' 
'^  was  there  seen  more  patience,  more  tranquilhty,  and  even 
joy,  than  in  the  feelings  with  which  he  contemplated  the 
approach  of  death,  and  spoke  of  it.  He  took  leave  of  the 
queen  with  extraordinary  firmness;  and  the  tears  of  this 
afi9icted  princess  did  not  shake  him,  although  he  loved  her 
tenderly.  He  told  her  to  restrain  her  tears.  "  Beflect," 
said  he  to  her,  ''  thiU;  I  am  going  to  be  happy,  and  for  ever."* 
Mary  Beatrice  told  him  that  the  nuns  of  Chaillot  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  bequeath  his  heart  to  their  community, 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  tribune  with  that  of  their  royal 

'  DospatcheB  of  the  earl  of  MancheBter. 
s  Idfe  of  Jamee  XL   Stuart  Papen.  >  Memdn  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*Ibid. 
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foundress^  queen  Henrietta^  his  mother^  and  her  own^  when 
it  might  please  Gt)d  to  shorten  the  term  of  their  separation 
by  calling  her  hence/'  James  thanked  her  for  reminding 
him  of  it.  He  gave  her  some  directions  about  their  son^ 
and  requested  her  to  write  to  the  princess  Anne^  his  daugh- 
ter^ when  he  should  be  no  more^  to  assure  her  of  his  for* 
giveness^  and  to  charge  her^  on  his  blessings  to  endeavour 
to  atone  to  her  brother  for  the  injuries  she  had  done  him. 
Soon  after^  his  hands  began  to  shake  with  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion^ and  the  pangs  of  death  came  visibly  upon  him.  His 
confessor  and  the  bishop  of  Autun  told  the  queen  '*  that  she 
must  withdraw^  as  they  were  about  to  offer  up  the  services 
of  their  church  for  a  departing  soul^  and  that  the  sight  of  her 
agony  would  disturb  the  holy  serenity  which  God  had  shed 
upon  the  heart  of  the  king/^  She  consented^  as  a  matter  of 
conscience^  to  tear  herself  away;  but  when  she  kissed  his 
hands  for  the  last  time^  her  sobs  and  sighs  roused  the  king 
from  the  lethargic  stupor  in  which  exhausted  nature  had 
sunk,  and  troubled  him.  "  Why  is  this  V*  said  he  tenderly  to 
her.  ''Are  you  not  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my 
bone  ?  are  you  not  a  part  of  mysdf  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that 
one  part  of  me  should  feel  so  differently  from  the  other, — ^I 
in  joy,  and  you  in  despair?  My  joy  is  in  the  hope  I  feel  that 
God  in  his  mercy  will  foi^ve  me  my  sins,  and  receive  me 
into  his  beatitude,  and  you  are  afflicted  at  it.  I  have  long 
sighed  for  this  happy  moment,  and  you  know  it  well;  cease, 
then,  to  lament  for  me.    I  will  pray  for  you.    Farewell.''' 

This  touching  adieu  took  place  four-and-twenty  hours  be- 
fore James  breathed  his  last.  They  forbade  the  queen  to 
enter  the  chamber  again,  though  he  asked  for  her  every  time 
he  awoke.  Mary  Beatrice  being  informed  of  this,  implored 
so  passionately,  the  evening  before  his  death,  to  be  permitted 
to  see  him  once  more,  promising  not  to  allow  any  thing  to 
escape  her  that  should  have  the  effect  of  agitating  him,  that 
she  was  permitted  to  approach  his  bed.  She  struggled  to 
feign  a  composure  that  she  was  far  from  feeling;  but  James, 
although  lus  eyes  were  now  waxed  dim,  and  his  ear  dull,  per- 
1  Bedtal  of  the  death  of  James  IL,  bj  his  widow;  CSiaiOot  MSa 
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oeiTed  the  angoish  of  her  sonl,  and  vhea  she  aaked  him  if  he 
BoSeared,  replied,  **  I  suffer,  but  it  is  only  because  I'  see  how 
much  you  suffer.  I  should  be  well  conteat  if  you  were  less 
afflicted,  or  could  take  some  share  in  my  happiness/'^  She 
asked  him  to  request  of  God  for  her  the  grace  of  love  and 
perfect  resignation  to  his  will.  They  compelled  her  to  with- 
draw, and  she  passed  the  awful  interval  in  £uting,  watching, 
and  prayer  alone  in  her  chamber.  When  all  was  over,  her 
confessor,  father  Ruga,  came  to  seek  her,  no  one  else  ventur- 
ing  to  announce  to  her  the  fSEict  that  her  husband  had  breathed 
his  last.  Even  he  shrank  from  the  task  of  teUing  her  so  in 
direct  words;  but  requesting  her  to  unite  with  him  in  offer- 
ing up  some  prayers  for  the  king,  he  commenced  with  Subve* 
fdte,  sancte  Dei.  "  Oh,  my  God,  is  it  then  done?''  exclaimed  the 
queen,  throwing  herself  upon  the  ground  in  an  agony  of  grief; 
foi  she  knew,  too  weQ,  that  this  was  part  of  the  office  xj^ 
pointed  by  thdjr  church  for  a  soul  departed,  and  pouring  out 
a  torrent  of  tears,  she  remained  long  unable  to  utter  a  w<Nrd.' 
Father  Ruga  exhorted  her  to  resign  herself  to  the  will  of  God, 
and,  in  token  of  her  submission  to  his  decrees,  to  say.  Fiat 
voluntas  tua :  'Thy  will  be  done.'  Mary  Beatrice  made  an 
effort  to  obey  her  spiritual  director,  but  at  first  she  could  only 
give  utterance  to  the  word  '  Fiat.'  The  blow,  though  it  had 
80  long  impended  over  her,  was  hard  to  bear;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  evidences  of  her  own  senses  to  the  contraiy,  she  had  con- 
tinued to  dierish  a  lingering  hope  that  the  separation  might 
yet  be  delayed,  and  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  realise  the  fact 
that  it  was  irrevocable.  ''  As  there  never  was  a  more  perfect 
and  more  Christian  union  than  that  which  subsisted  between 
this  king  and  queen,  which  for  many  years  had  been  their 
mutual  consolatian,"  says  a  contemporary,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  both,  ''  so  there  never  was  a  more  bitter 
sorrow  than  was  felt  by  her,  although  her  resignation  was 
entire  and  perfect."' 

King  James  departed  this  hfe  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 

^  B^tid  of  tbe  death  of  James  IL»  by  his  widow;  CaiaOlotMSS. 
*  Cbaillot  MS.;  Reoorda  of  the  death  of  James  11. 
*  Namtive  of  the  death  of  loDg  James,  written  by  an  eye-witDess  for  tiie 
mnui  of  Chaillot* 
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noon :  he  died  with  a  smile  on  his  conntenanoe.'  The  bitter- 
ness of  death  had  long  been  passed^  and  he  had  requested 
that  his  chamber  door  might  be  left  without  being  guarded, 
so  that  all  who  wished  to  take  a  last  look  of  him  might  fireely 
eater.  His  apartments  were  crowded  both  with  En^h  and 
French,  of  all  degrees,  and  his  curtains  were  always  open. 
''  The  moment  after  he  had  breathed  his  last/'  says  the  duke 
of  Berwick, "  we  all  went  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  saluted 
him  as  king.  He  was,  the  same  hour,  proclaimed  at  the  gates 
of  the  chfttean  of  St.  Germains  bj  the  title  of  James  III., 
ting  of  Ikigland,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France*^'  The  earl 
of  Manchester  affirms  that  there  was  no  other  "  ceremony 
than  that  the  queen  waited  on  him,  and  treated  him  as  king. 
What  was  done  m  the  town/'  continues  his  excellency,  "  was 
done  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Some  say  there  was  a  herald,  an 
Irishman.  Lord  Middleton,  &c.  did  not  appear,  because  they 
could  not  tell  how  the  title  of  France  woi:dd  be  taken  here, 
had  they  done  it  in  form.  Lord  Middleton  brought  the  seals 
tx>  him,  which  he  gave  him  again.  Others  did  Ae  like.  I  am 
told  that,  before  the  French  king  made  this  declaration,  he 
held  a  council  at  Marli,  where  it  took  up  some  time  to  de- 
bate whether  he  should  own  him  or  no^  or  if  he  did,  whether 
it  ought  not  to  be  deferred  for  some  time.  The  secret  of  all 
this  matter  k,  that  in  short  there  was  a  person  who  governs 
here  who  had,  some  time  since,  promised  the  queen  that  it 
should  be  done.*  So  that  whatever  passed  in  council,  was 
only  for  form's  sake.'' 

When  the  royal  widow  came,  in  compliance  with  the  cere- 
monial which  thdbr  respective  positions  prescribed,  to  offer 
the  homage  of  a  subject  to  her  boy,  she  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I 
acknowledge  you  for  my  king,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  forget 
that  you  are  my  son/'  and  then,  wholly  overpowered  by 
grief,  she  was  carried  in  a  chair  firom  the  apartment,  and  so 
conveyed  to  her  coach,  which  was  ready  to  take  her  to  the 
convent  at  Chaillot,  where  she  desired  to  pass  the  first  days 
of  her  widowhood  in  the  deepest  retirement,  declaring  that 
'  Kanative  of  the  dtabh  of  Idiig  James,  'written  by  an  ^e-witooM  itar  the 
nana  of  Chaillot  «  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
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she  would  neither  receive  visits  nor  compliments  firom  any 
one.* 

Maiy  Beatrice  left  St.  Germains  about  an  hour  after  her 
husband^s  death,  attended  by  four  ladies  only,  and  airiyed  at 
ChaiUot  a  quarter  before  six.  The  conventual  church  of 
Chaillot  was  hung  with  black.  As  soon  as  her  approach  was 
announced  the  bells  tolled,  and  the  abbess  and  all  the  com- 
munity went  in  procession  to  receive  her  at  the  convent 
gate.  The  widowed  queen  descended  firom  her  coach  in 
silence,  with  her  hood  drawn  over  her  face,  followed  by  her 
four  noble  attendants,  and  apparently  overwhelmed  with  the 
violence  of  her  grief.  The  nuns  gathered  round  her  in  silence ; 
no  one  offered  to  speak  comfort  to  her,  well  knowing  how 
tender  had  been  the  union  that  had  subsisted  between  her 
and  her  deceased  lord.  The  abbess  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
robe,  some  of  the  sisters  knelt  and  embraced  her  knees,  and 
others  kissed  her  hand ;  but  no  one  uttered  a  single  word, 
leaving  their  tears  to  express  how  much  they  felt  for  her 
affliction.  The  tragedy  of  real  life,  unlike  that  of  the  stage, 
is  generally  a  veiled  feeling.  ''The  queen,'^  says  our  au- 
thority,' ''walked  directly  into  the  choir,  without  a  sigh,  a 
cry,  or  a  word,  like  one  who  has  lost  every  feculty  but  the 
power  of  motion.  She  remained  in  this  mournful  silence, 
this  stupe&ction  of  grief,  till  one  of  our  sisters'' — it  was 
the  beloved  Fran9oise  Angdique  Priolo — "approached,  and 
kissing  her  hand,  said  to  her  in  a  tone  of  tender  admoni- 
tion, in  the  words  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  'My  soul,  will 
you  not  be  subject  to  God?'  ^Fiat  voluntas  tua^  replied 
Mary  Beatrice,  in  a  voice  stifled  with  sighs.  Then  advancing 
towards  the  choir,  she  said  in  a  firmer  tone,  '  Help  me,  my 
sisters,  to  thank  my  God  for  his  mercies  to  that  blessed  spirit, 
who  is,  I  believe,  rejoicing  in  his  beatitude.  Yes,  I  fed  cer- 
tain of  it  in  the  depth  of  my  grief.'  The  abbess  told  her  she 
was  happy  in  having  been  the  wife  of  such  a  holy  prince. 
'Yes,'  answered  the  queen,  'we  have  now  a  great  saint  in 

1  Stuart  and  Ciuullot  MSS.    Antobiograpby  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
*  MS.  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  XL  to  Chaillot*  by  one  of 
the  niuw»  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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hearen/  She  was  then  conducted  into  the  choir^  and  all  the 
sisters  followed  her.  She  prostrated  herself  before  the  altar, 
and  remained  long  in  prayer/^  Having  eaten  nothing  since 
the  night  before,  she  was  so  weak  that  the  nuns,  apprehend- 
ing she  would  &int,  b^ged  her  to  be  carried  to  her  chamber 
in  a  chair ;  but,  out  of  humility,  she  chose  to  walk.  "  My 
blessed  Saviour,'^  she  said,  ''  was  not  earned  up  the  painful 
ascent  to  Mount  Calvary,  but  walked  to  the  consummation  of 
his  adorable  sacrifice,  bearing  the  burden  of  his  cross  for  our 
sins ;  and  shall  I  not  imitate  his  holy  example  ?''  The  abbess 
and  two  or  three  of  the  nuns  attended  their  royal  guest  to  her 
chamber,  and  entreated  her  to  suffer  herself  to  be  undressed 
and  go  to  bed  ,*  but  she  insisted  on  listening  to  more  prayers, 
and  complained  bitterly  that  the  solace  of  tears  was  denied 
her.  She  could  not  weep  now, — she  who  had  wept  so  much 
during  the  prolonged  agony  of  her  husband's  illness.* 

"  She  sighed  often,"  says  the  nun  who  has  preserved  the 
record  of  this  mournful  visit  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  the 
convent  of  Chaillot.  "  Her  sighs  were  so  heavy  and  frequent, 
that  they  pierced  all  our  hearts  with  a  share  of  those  pangs 
that  were  rending  her  own.  She  was  seized  with  fits  of 
dying  faintness,  from  the  feebleness  and  exhaustion  of  her 
frame,*  but  she  listened  with  great  devotion  to  the  abbess, 
who  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  read  to  her  appropriate  passages 
from  the  holy  Scriptures  for  her  consolation.  Then  she 
begged  the  community  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  soul  of 
her  husband,  for  ^oh  I'  said  she,  '  a  soul  ought  to  be  very 
pure  that  has  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  we,  alas  ! 
sometimes  fancy  that  persons  are  in  heaven,  when  they  are 
suffering  the  pains  of  -purgatory/  and  at  this  thought  the 
sealed-up  fountain  of  her  grief  was  opened,  and  she  shed  floods 
of  tears.  Much  she  wept,  and  much  she  prayed,  but  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  take  a  little  nourishment  and  go  to  bed, 
while  the  nuns  returned  to  the  choir,  and  sang  the  vespers  for 
the  dead.'    Then  the  prayers  for  the  dead  were  repeated  in 

>  Narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  queen  to  the  amvent  of  Cbullot  after  the  death 
of  James  II.,  hy  a  nun  at  Chaillot. 

•  '  The  anthop  of  this  Uography  does  not  oonaider  herself  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  sentiments  and  theology  of  either  James  II.  or  his  qneen.    She  is  herself 
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her  chamber,  in  which  she  joiDed,  repeating  the  verses  of 
every  psalm,  for  she  knew  them  all  by  heart.  She  b^ged 
that  a  pnyer  for  the  conversion  of  England  migjit  be  added 
for  her  saJLe,  observmg,  '  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  she 
had  been  at  St  Gonnainai  she  had  never  omitted  that  petip 
tion  at  her  private  evening  devotions/ '' 

''  At  seven  in  the  evening  the  queen  sent  for  her  ahnoner, 
md  after  she  and  her  ladies  had  united  in  their  domestic 
worship  for  the  evening,  she  begged  that  the  writer  of  this 
record,  who  was  her  particular  friend,  and  another  of  the 
sisters  of  Chaillot  would  remain  with  her,  for  she  saw  that 
her  ladies  in  waiting  and  her  femme  de  ehambre  were  worn 
out  with  fiitigue  and  watching,  and  made  them  all  go  to  bed. 
The  nuns  read  to  her  from  the  book  of  Wisdom,  and  the 
description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Uessed  in  that  holy  dty,  and  several  other  pas- 
sages  from  holy  writ,  that  were  ccmsidered  applicable  to  the 
time  and  circumstances.  The  queen  listened^  sometimes  with 
sighs,  and  sometimes  with  elevation  of  the  soul  to  QoA  and 
submission  to  his  decrees ;  but  her  affliction  was  inconceivable, 
and  would  scarcely  permit  her  to  taste  a  few  moments  of 
repose/'  During  the  whole  of  the  Saturday  she  continued 
to  pray  and  weep,  and  from  time  to  time  related  the  particu- 
lars of  the  illness  of  the  late  king  her  husband,  and  his 
patience.  "  Never,''  said  her  majesty,  ''  did  the  illustiioua 
sufferer  give  utterance  to  a  word  of  complaint,  nor  make  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  although  his  pains  were  sharp,  and 
lasted  more  than  fifteen  days.  He  accepted  lus  sufferings  as 
a  punishment  for  his  sins.  He  took  all  the  remedies  that 
were  prescribed,  however  disagreeable  they  might  be,  observ- 
ing, '  that  he  was  willing  to  live  as  long  as  it  pleased  God's 
providence  to  wppoini,  although  he  desired  with  ardour  to  di^ 
that  he  might  be  united  to  Jesus  Christ  without  the  fear  of 
offending  him  any  more/  So  entirely  was  my  good  king 
detadied  from  earthly  things^"  contiinued  the  royal  widow, 

a  member  of  the  chmrch  of  England,  and  rektes  thiogs  as  ahe  finds  them,  that 
being  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  notwiUiBtanding  differenceB  of  opinion  on  manj 
iaqportant  points. 
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'Hhat  notwithstanding  the  tenderness  I  liave  always  had  for 
him,  and  the  love  he  bore  to  me,  and  the  grief  that  I  must 
ever  feel  fiir  his  loss  during  the  rest  of  my  days,  I  assure  you 
that  if  I  could  recall  his  precious  life  by  a  single  word,  I 
would  not  pronounce  it,  for  I  bdieve  it  would  be  displeasing 
to  God.'' 

After  the  royal  widow  had  departed  from  St.  Germains  to 
Chaillot,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  public  were 
permitted  to  view  the  body  of  king  James  in  the  same  cham- 
ber where  he  died.  The  dergy  and  monks  prayed  and 
chanted  the  dirge  all  night.  When  the  body  was  opened  for 
embahning,  the  heart  and  the  brain  were  found  ra  a  very 
decayed  state.  James  had  desired,  on  his  death-bed,  to  be 
simply  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Grermains,  opposite  to 
the  ch&teau ;  but  when  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
he  had  therein  directed  lus  body  to  be  buried  with  his  ances- 
tors in  Westminster-abbey.  Therefore  the  queen  resolved 
that  his  obsequies  only  should  be  solemnized  in  France,  and 
that  his  body  should  remain  unburied  till  the  restoration  of 
his  son,  which  she  fondly  hoped  would  take  place ;  and  that, 
like  the  bones  of  Joseph  in  holy  writ,  the  corpse  of  her  royal 
husband  would  accompany  his  children  when  they  returned 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  The  body  was  destined  to 
await  tins  eiq^ected  event  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictines, 
fauxbourg  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  whither  it  was  conveyed  on 
the  Saturday  after  his  demise,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  in 
a  mourning  carriage,  followed  by  two  coaches,  in  which  were 
the  officers  of  the  king's  household,  his  chaplains,  and  the 
prior  and  curate  of  St.  Germains.  His  guard  carried  torches 
of  white  wax  around  the  hearse.  The  obsequies  being  duly 
performed  in  the  convent  church  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
body  was  left  under  the  hearse,  covered  with  the  pall,  in  one 
of  the  chapels.  So  it  remained  during  the  long  years  that 
saw  the  hopes  of  the  Stuart  family  wither,  one  after  the 
other,  till  all  were  gone ;  still  the  bones  of  James  II.  re- 
mained unburied,  awaiting  sepulture. 

But  to  return  to  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  we  left  in  her 
sorrowful  retreat   at   Chadllot,  endeavouring   to  solaoe  her 
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grief  by  prayers  and  deyotional  exercises.*     *'  On  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  September  17th,  the  second  day  of  her  widow- 
hood, her  majesty,^'  continues  the  sympathizing  recluse,  who 
had  watched  beside  her  on  the  preceding  night,  ''did  me 
the  honour  of  commanding  me  to  take  some  repose,  whSe 
sister  Catharine  Angelique  took  my  place  near  her.     At  the 
second  hour  after  midnight  I  returned  to  the  queen.    As 
soon  as  she  saw  me,  she  cried  out,  *  Ha!  my  sister,  what  have 
I  suffered  while  you  were  away !    It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
describe  my  feelings.     I  fell  asleep  for  a  few  moments,  but 
what  a  sleep  it  was !  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were  tearing 
out  my  heart  and  rending  my  bowels,  and  that  I  felt  the 
most  horrible  pains.'    I  made  her  majesty  take  some  nourish- 
ment, and  read  to  her  the  soliloquies  in  the  Manufd  of  St 
Augustin,  and  she  slept  again  for  a  few  moments.    Then  my 
sister,  Catharine  AngeUque,  told  me  that,  during  my  absence, 
her  majesty  had  done  nothing  but  sigh,  lament,  and  groan, 
and  toss  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  bemoan 
herself  as  if  in  the  greatest  pain.     We,  who  had  seen  the 
queen  so  resigned  in  the  midst  of  her  affliction,  were  surprised 
at  this  extreme  agitation;  but,''  continues  the  simple  nun, 
"  our  surprise  ceased  when  they  told  us,  privately,  that  the 
body  of  the  late  king  had  been  opened  and  embalmed  at  the 
precise  time  that  the  queen  was  thus  disquieted  in  her  sleep. 
That  same  night  they  had  conveyed  his  bowels  to  the  English 
Benedictines,  and  his  heart  to  us,  without   any  pomp  or 
noise,  as  secretly  as  possible,  for  fear  the  queen  should  hear 
of  it,  and  be  distressed.     Our  mother  had  received  particular 
orders  on  that  subject  from  our  king  [Louis  XIV.],  prohibit- 
ing her  from  either  tolling  her  bells  or  chanting   at  the 
reception  of  king  James's  heart  within  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  lest  it  should  agitate  the 
royal  widow.     The  young  king  of  England,  too,  had  expressly 
recommended  us,  by  milord  Perth,  to  take  every  possible  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  queen,  his  mother,  from  having  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  time  of  its  arrival ;  but  the  sympathy  of 

1  MS.  Recital  of  the  death  of  Jamen  II.,  and  the  visit  of  the  ^ueea  to  ths 
ooiiTent  of  Chaillot. 
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the  queen  defeated  all  our  precautions.  The  late  king  had 
good  reason  to  say  to  his  august  spouse  '  that  she  was  flesh  of 
his  fleshy  and  bone  of  his  bone  -/  for  when  death  had  rendered 
his  body  insensible  of  the  wound^  the  queen  had  felt  all  the 
pain  in  her  own  Hving  frame ;  and  this  was  the  more  to  be 
remarked,  since  she  knew  nothing  of  what  was  then  doing/' 
The  good  sister  of  ChaiUot,  being  of  a  marvellous  tempera- 
ment, has  made  a  miracle  of  a  coincidence  very  easy  to  be 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  The  poor  queen  had 
scarcely  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing 
excitement;  while  the  occasional  deceptive  amendments  in 
the  king's  symptoms,  by  kindling  the  "  hope  that  keeps  alive 
despair,''  had  added  the  tortures  of  suspense  to  her  other  suf- 
ferings, and  kept  her  nerves  on  a  perpetual  stretch.  Every 
one  knows  the  distressing  sensations  that  attend  the  first 
perturbed  slumbers  into  which  exhausted  nature  sinks,  after 
either  nurse  or  patient  has  passed  many  nights  of  continuous 
vigils. 

Early  on  the  Sunday  morning  the  queen  asked  many 
questions,  which  the  nuns  considered  a  confirmation  of  the 
presentiment  she  had  had  of  the  arrival  of  the  heart  of  her 
departed  lord.  She  said  she  knew  that  it  was  near  her ;  and 
at  last  they  acknowledged  that  it  was  already  enshrined  in 
their  tribune,  near  that  of  the  queen,  his  mother.  She  spoke 
much,  and  eloquently,  that  day  of  James.  She  said  "  that 
he  had  felt  his  humiliation,  and  above  all,  the  injustice  he  had 
experienced,  very  keenly;  but  that  his  love  of  God  had 
changed  all  his  calamities  into  blessings.  She  compared  him 
to  St.  Stephen,  who  saw  the  heavens  opened  while  they  were 
stoning  him."  While  the  queen  was  at  Chaillot,  they  read  to 
her  some  passages  fix>m  the  life  of  the  reverend  mother,  Anne 
Marie  d'Epemon,  the  superior  of  the  great  Carmehte  convent 
at  Paris,  who  had  recently  departed  this  life  with  a  great 
reputation  for  sanctity.  Her  majesty  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  reliffieuse,  whom  both  the  late  king  and  her- 
self had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  held  in  great  esteem. 
Mary  Beatrice  appeared  much  interested  in  the  records  of  her 
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departed  fiiend^  who^  before  ahe  took  the  habit,  had  refused 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Poland,  and  preferred  a  life  of  reli- 
gious retirement  to  being  a  queen.  ''  Ah  V^  exclaimed  the 
royal  widow,  "  she  was  right ;  no  one  can  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice,  when  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  it/'  Her 
majesty  told  the  ccMoimunity  that  she  had  hiosdf  pasmonatdy 
desired  to  take  the  vdl,  and  that  it  was  only  in  comjdiaEioe 
with  her  mother's  commands  that  she  had  consented  to  many 
her  late  lord.  ^'  K  it  were  not  for  the  sake  of  my  children,'' 
said  she,  "  I  would  now  wish  to  finish  my  days  at  Chaillot" 
Other  duties  awaited  her. 

The  king  of  France  had  commanded  the  SLempt  of  the 
guard  of  honour,  by  whom  her  majesty  was  escorted  to  Chaillot, 
and  who  remained  on  duty  during  her  stay,  not  to  admit  any 
person  whatsoerer  to  intrude  upon  her  grief  during  her  retire- 
ment tha*e,  not  even  the  princesses  of  the  blood,  thou^  Ade- 
laide duchess  of  Burgundy  was  king  James's  great^nieoe. 
Among  the  rest  cardinal  Noailles  was  refused  admittance,  at 
which  the  queen  expressed  regret,  having  a  wish  to  see  him. 
When  his  eminence  was  informed  of  this,  he  returned,  and 
they  had  a  long  conference. 

On  the  third  day  after  her  arrival,  being  Monday,  Mary 
Beatrice  assumed  the  habit  of  a  widow;  ''and  while  thqr 
were  thus  arraying  her,"  continues  our  good  nun,  ''her  ma- 
jesty, observing  that  I  was  trying  to  look  through  her  eyes 
into  her  soul,  to  see  what  effect  this  dismal  dress  had  on 
her  mind,  assured  me  '  that  those  lugubrious  trappings  gave 
her  nc  pain,  because  they  were  in  unison  with  her  own  feel- 
ings, and  that  it  would  have  been  voy  distressing  to  herself 
to  have  dressed  otherwise,  or,  indeed,  ever  to  change  that 
garb.  For  the  rest  of  my  life,'  said  her  majesty,  'I  shall 
never  wear  any  thing  but  black.  I  have  long  ago  renounced 
all  vanities,  and  worn  nothing,  in  the  way  of  dress,  but  what 
was  absolutely  necessary;  and  Gk>d  knows  that  I  have  not 
put  on  decorations  except  in  cases  where  I  was  oompdled  to 
do  so,  or  in  my  early  youth.'  "*  When  the  melancholy  toilet 
of  Mary  Beatrice  was  fully  completed,  and  she  was  dressed 
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for  the  fint  time  in  widow's  weeds^  she  seated  herself  in  a 
faideM,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  convent  were  permitted  to 
enter^  to  offer  her  their  homage  and  condolences.  But  every 
(Hie  was  in  tears^  and  not  a  word  was  spoken ;  fcnr  the  qoeea 
sat  silent  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  with  her  qres  fixed  on 
vacancy,  apparently  too  mnch  ahoorbed  in  her  own  unspeak* 
able  grief  to  be  conscious  of  any  thing.  ''  I  had  the  boldness,'' 
says  our  simple  nun,  ''to  place  the  crucifix  where  her  majesty's 
regards  were  absently  directed,  and  soon  all  her  attention  was 
centered  on  that  model  of  patience  in  suffering.  After  a 
quarter  of  an  hour^  I  approadied  to  give  her  an  account  of  a 
commiBskm  with  which  she  had  charged  me*  She  asked  what 
hour  it  was?  I  told  her  that  it  was  half-past  four  o^dock, 
and  her  carriages  were  come ;  that  the  oommunity  were  wait- 
ing in  the  gallery,  and  a  chair  and  porters  were  in  attendance 
to  convey  ker  to  her  coach."  She  rose  and  said,  ''  I  have  a 
visit  to  make  before  I  go."  Then  bursting  into  a  pasoon  of 
tears,  die  cried, ''  I  will  go  and  pay  my  duty  to  the  heart  of 
my  good  long.  It  is  here;  I  feel  that  it  is,  and  nothing 
shall  stop  me  firona  going  to  it.  It  is  a  relic  that  I  have 
given  yon,  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  venerate  it."^ 

The  more  enlightened  tastes  of  the  present  age  incline  us 
to  oondemn,  a?  duldish  and  superstitious,  tins  fi>nd  weakness 
of  an  impassioned  bver,  in  thus  clinging  to  a  portion  of  the 
earthly  tabemade  of  the  beloved  after  his  spirit  had  returned 
to  Grod  who  gave  it;  bat  it  was  a  diaracteristic  trait,  both  of 
the  times,  the  rdigion,  and  the  enthusiastic  temperament  of 
the  countrywoman  of  Petrarch,  of  AiioBto  and  Taaso.  Every 
one,  in  the  church  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  at  any  rate,  qnn- 
pathized  with  her,  and  felt  the  tragic  exdtement  of  the  scene, 
when  the  disconsolate  widow  of  James  IL  in  her  sable  weeds^ 
covered  with  her  large  black  veil,  and  preceded  by  the  nuns 
singing  the  De  Profimcks,  iqpproached  the  tribune  where  the 
heart  of  her  bdoved  consort  was  enshrined  in  a  gold  and  ver- 
meil vase.  "  She  bowed  her  head,  dasped  her  hands  together, 
kndt,  and  kissed  the  urn  across  the  black  crape  that  covered 
it;  and  after  a  silent  prayer,  rose,  and  having  aspergedit  with 
iChidltotKS. 
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the  holy  water  without  a  tear  or  sigh^  turned  about  in  silence 
to  retire^  apparently  with  great  firmness^  but  before  she  had 
made  four  steps  from  the  spot,  she  fell  into  a  fiunting  fit, 
which  caused  us/'  continues  the  recording  nun,  ''  some  feaiB 
for  her  life.  When,  at  last,  she  recovered,  she  was,  by  the 
order  of  her  confessor,  placed  in  a  chair,  and  so  carried  to  her 
coach.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  stay  longer  at  Chaillot, 
because  the  young  prince  and  princess,  her  children,  had  need 

of  her  presence  at  St.  Germains We  haTC  seen  all 

this  with  our  own  qres,''  observes  the  nun,  in  conclusion, 
*'  and  the  queen  hersdf  confirms  what  we  have  said  here,  as 
our  mother  and  all  the  community  judged  it  proper  that  an 
exact  and  faithfiil  narrative  of  the  whole  should  be  made,  to 
the  end  that  it  might  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  memorial  in  our 
archives,  and  for  those  who  may  come  after  us/' 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  her  desolate  palace  at  St. 
Germains  on  Monday,  September  19th.  In  the  evening, 
the  prince  and  princess  rgoined  her  firom  Passy,  where  they 
had  passed  the  mournful  interim  in  deep  retirement :  at  the 
country-house  of  the  due  de  Lauzmi  a  tender  re-union  took 
place  between  the  sorrowful  feunily  and  their  £Edthftd  ad- 
herents. The  next  day,  Louis  XIV.  came  in  state  to  pay  his 
visits  of  condolence  to  the  royal  mother  and  son. .  The  widowed 
queen  received  him  in  her  darkened  chamber  hung  with  black, 
lying  on  her  bed  of  mourning,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
French  queens.  Louis  said  every  thing  he  could  to  mitigate 
her  affliction,  and  comforted  her  with  the  assurances  of  lus 
protection  to  her  and  her  son.  William's  ambassador,  who 
kept  a  jealous  eye  on  all  the  proceedings  of  the  French  sove- 
reign with  regard  to  the  widow  of  James  II.  and  her  son,  gives 
the  following  notices  in  his  reports  to  his  own  court :  '^  I  did 
not  go  to  Versailles  yesterday.  I  was  satisfied  that  the  whole 
discourse  would  be  of  their  new  roi  d'Angleterre,  and  of  the 
king's  going  to  make  him  the  first  visit  at  St.  Oermains, 
which  he  did  that  day.  He  stayed  but  little  with  him,  giving 
him  the  title  of  '  majesty.'  He  was  with  the  queen  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  rest  of  the  court  made  their  compli- 
ments the  same  day. — September  23.  The  French  king  made 
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the  P.  [prince]  the  first  visit.  Next  day  the  P.  {^prince] 
returned  the  visit  at  Versailles.  All  the  ceremonies  passed 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those  at  St.  Grermains^  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  was  observed  with  the  late  king. — Sep- 
tember 24th.  I  can  perceive  from  M.  de  Torcy^  that  the 
French  king  was  brought  to  do  this  at  the  sohcitation  of  the 
queen  at  St.  Germains.  It  is  certain  that  M.  de  Torcy^  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  ministers^  was  against  it,  and  only  the 
dauphin  and  madame  de  Maintenon^  whom  the  queen  had 
prevailed  with^  carried  this  pointy  which  I  am  satisfied  they 
may  have  reason  to  repent  of. — September  26th.  The  will  of 
the  late  king  James  is  opened,  but  not  yet  published,  but  I 
hear  it  is  to  be  printed.  What  I  have  learned  of  it  is,  that 
the  queen  is  made  regent ;  the  French  king  is  desired  to  take 
care  of  the  education  of  the  P.  [prince]  ;  that  in  case  he  be 
restored,  the  queen  is  to  be  repaid  all  that  she  has  laid  out  of 
her  own;  that  all  other  debts  which  ihey  have  contracted 
since  they  left  England,  and  what  can  be  made  out,  shall  be 
paid ;  that  the  new  king  shaU  not  take  any  revenge  against 
his  father's  enemies,  nor  lus  own ;  that  he  shaU  not  use  any 
forces  in  matters  of  religion,  or  in  relation  to  the  estates  of 
any  persons  whatsoever.  He  recommends  to  him  all  those 
that  have  followed  him.  I  am  told,  that  lord  Perth  is  de- 
clared a  duke,  and  Caryl  a  lord."^ 

The  information  touching  the  will  of  king  James  was  true, 
as  far  as  regards  the  power  given  to  Mary  Beatrice;  but  this 
document  was  dated  as  &r  back  as  November  17th,  1688, 
having  been  made  by  him  after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  London  to  join 
the  army  at  Salisbury.  By  that  document  he  bequeaths  his 
soul  to  God,  in  the  confident  assurance  of  eternal  salvation, 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  without  a  word  of  the  Virgm  Mary,  or  any 
other  saint.  ^'  Our  body,''  he  says,  "  we  commit  to  the  earth, 
and  it  is  our  will  that  the  same  be  privately  interred  in  our 
royal  chapel,  called  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.''  After  mentioning 
the  settlements  which  he  had  made, — firsts  as  duke  of  York^ 
^  Colo's  State-Fspen. 
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out  of  bis  personal  property^  and  afterwards  wlien  Ving,  as  a 
provision  for  his  entirdy  beloved  consort,  queai  Mary, — he 
constitutes  his  dear  son,  Jaanes  prince  of  Wales^  bis  sole  heir, 
both  of  his  three  kingdoms  and  his  personal  property,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  jewels,  plate,  household  famitnre,  ecpii- 
pages,  and  horses,  which  are  left  to  the  royal  widow.  "  And  we 
will  and  i^point  that  our  said  dearest  consort,''  continues  his 
majesty,  '^have  the  sole  governance,  tuition,  and  guardianship 
of  our  said  dear  son,  till  he  shall  have  folly  completed  the 
fourteeo(th  year  of  his  age/' 

It  is  a  curious  fieust  that  James,  after  thus  constituting 
Mary  Beatrice  as  the  guardian  of  their  son  and  executrix  of 
bis  last  win  and  testament,  appoints  a  council  to  assist  her  in 
this  hdgb  imd  responsible  charge,  composed  of  the  persons  in 
whom  he,  at  that  date,  reposed  the  most  especial  trust  and 
confidence ;  asid  at  the  head  of  this  list  stood,  uncancelled, 
the  name  of  his  son-inJaw,  prince  Oeorge  of  Denmark !  The 
duke  of  Newcastle^  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  duke  of 
Queensbory,  Cromwell's  son-in-law,  viscount  Fauconberg,  and 
lord  Grodolphin  are  there,  united  witiii  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  devoted  of  James's  friends^  who,  with  their  femilies, 
followed  him  into  exile, — ^the  true-hearted  earl  of  Lindsay,  the 
marquess  of  Powis,  tiiie  earls  of  Perth  and  Middleton,  and  ear 
Thomas  Strickland,  besides  several  of  those  who  played  a 
doubtful  part  in  the  struggle,  and  others,  both  Mend  and  foe, 
who  had  gone  to  their  great  account  before  the  weaiy  spirit 
of  the  last  of  the  Stuart  kings  was  released  from  its  earthly 
troubles.  In  virtue  of  this  will,  the  only  one  ever  made  by 
James  II.,  Mary  Beatrice  was  recognised  by  the  court  and 
council  of  her  deceased  lord  at  St.  Gennains  as  the  acting 
guardian  of  the  prince  their  son,  and  took  upon  herself  the 
title  of  queen-r^ent  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  treated  by 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  ministers  with  the  same  state  and  cere- 
mony as  if  she  had  been  invested  with  this  office  in  the  only 
l^al  way, — ^by  the  parliament  of  this  realm. 

The  first  care  of  the  widowed  queen  was  to  obey  the  death- 
bed iigunctions  of  her  deceased  consort,  by  writing  to  his 
daughter,  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  communicate  his 
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kist  patemfil  message  and  admomtion.  It  was  a  paxnfbl  duty 
to  Maiy  Beatrice^  perhaps  the  most  painful  to  her  high  spirit 
and  sensitiye  feelings  that  had  ever  been  imposed  upon  her^ 
to  smother  her  indignant  sense  of  the  filial  crimes  that  had 
been  committed  by  Anne^  the  slanders  she  had  assisted  in 
disseminating  against  herself^  and,  above  all,  the  base  asper- 
sions that  jnincess  had  endeavoured  to  cast  on  the  birth  of 
the  prince  her  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Britannic  empire.  Mary 
Beatrice  had  too  little  oi  the  politician,  too  much  of  the  sen* 
aitive  fedings  of  the  female  heart  in  her  character,  to  make 
deoeitfdl  precessions  oi  affection  to  the  unnatural  daughter  of 
her  heart-broken  husband.  Her  letter  is  temperate,  but  cold 
and  dignified  j  and  though  she  does  not  condescend  to  the 
language  of  reproachful  accusation,  it  deaily  imphes  Hie  fact 
that  she  regarded  Anne  in  the  light  of  a  criminal,  who,  with-* 
out  effective  repentance,  and  the  fruits  of  penitence, — sincere 
efforts  to  repair  her  offences  against  her  earthly  parent,  must 
stand  condemned  in  the  sight  of  her  heavenly  Father. 

Uabt  Bxatbicb  ov  Modxka  to  thb  Pbivoesb  Ainrx  ov  Denhabk.' 
M I  think  myself  indispeiuably  obliged  to  defer  no  longer  the  aoqnainting  yoa 
with  a  menage,  which  the  best  of  men,  as  wdl  ai  the  bent  of  fiithen,  has  left 
witii  me  in  yen.  Some  few  days  befine  hia  death,  he  bid  me  find  means  to  let 
yoa  know  that  he  forgave  you  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  prayed  Ood  to 
do  so  too;  that  he  gave  yoa  his  hot  blearing,  and  prayed  to  Ood  to  convert  yoor 
heart,  and  oonfirm  yoa  in  the  resohitioQ  of  repairing  to  his  son  tie  wrongs  done 
to  himself;  to  which  I  shall  only  add,  that  I  join  my  prayers  to  his  herein  with 
&n  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall  make  it  my  borinees  to  inspire  into  the  yoong  man 
who  is  left  to  my  oaieiiie  sentiments  of  hie  father,  fijr  brtter  no  man  can  hare. 
-Sept  27, 1701." 

If  Mary  Beatrice  expected  any  good  effects  to  be  produced  by 
the  stem  sincerity  of  such  a  letter,  she  knew  little  of  the 
human  heart,  to  which  nothing  is  so  displeasing,  in  its  unre- 
generate  state,  as  the  prayers  of  another  (or  its  amendment. 

A  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mary  Beatrice 
completed  her  forty-third  year.  The  anniTersary  of  her  birth 
had  always  been  kept  as  a  f^e  by  the  exiled  court  at  St. 
Germains,  but  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy 

*  From  the  copy  in  Stanier  Clarke  Life  nf  James  II  j  printed  from  the  Stoart 
H88.  in  George  IV.'s  powewiap. 
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bereavement  she  had  so  recently  sustained^  it  was  observed  by 
her  in  a  different  manner.  She  gives  the  following  aoooimt 
of  herself^  in  her  first  letter  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot  on  her 
return  to  St.  Germains :  it  is  dated  October  6th^  just  three 
weeks  after  the  death  of  king  James.^  '^  My  health/'  she 
saySj  "  is  good  beyond  what  I  ever  could  have  hoped  in 
the  state  in  which  I  find  myself;  for  I  avow^  frankly^  that 
my  heart  and  my  soul  are  sad  even  unto  deaths  and  that 
every  passmg  day^  instead  of  diminishing^  appears  to  augment 
my  grief.  I  feel  more  and  more  the  privation  and  the  sepa- 
ration from  him  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  and 
who  alone  rendered  that  life  sweet  and  supportable.  I  miss 
him,  every  day  more  and  more,  in  a  thousand  ways.  In  my 
first  grief,  I  felt  something  hke  a  calm  beneath;  but  now, 
although,  perhaps,  it  does  not  appear  so  much  outwardly,  I 
feel  a  deeper  sorrow  within  me.  Yesterday,  the  day  of  my 
birth,  I  made  a  day  of  retreat,  [spiritual  retirement  for  self- 
recollection  and  rehgious  exercises,]  but  with  so  much  pain, 
and  weariness,  and  tedium,  that,  so  far  tram  finding  it  a 
solace,  I  was  oppressed  and  crushed  down  with  it,  as  I  am 
also  with  the  weight  of  business;  so  much  so,  that  in  truth 
my  condition  is  worthy  of  compassion.  I  hope  the  God  of 
mercy  will  have  pity  on  me,  and  come  to  my  help ;  but  here 
I  feel  it  not,  nor  is  it  permitted  me  to  find  comfort,  either  in 
earth  or  heaven.  Never,''  she  says  in  conclusion,  '^  never  had 
any  one  so  great  a  want  of  prayers  as  I  have.  I  entreat  of 
God  to  hear  those  which  you  make  to  Him  for  me,  and  that 
he  will  deign  to  pity  and  take  care  of  me." 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  now  a  widow  without  a  dower,  a  r^ent 
without  a  realm,  and  a  mother,  whose  claims  to  that  mater- 
nity which  had  deprived  herself  and  her  husband  of  a  throne 
were  treated  by  a  strong  party  of  her  former  subjects  with 
derision.  Although  the  subsequent  birth  of  the  princess 
Louisa  had  sufficiently  verified  that  of  her  son,  rendering', 
.withal,  the  absurdity  maiiifest  of  the  supposition  of  the 
widowed  queen  upholding  the  claims  of  an  aHen  to  her  blood 

'  InecUted  letters  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  widow  of  James  II.,  king  of  England,  in 
the  arcfaiveB  of  France. 
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to  the  prejudice  of  her  own  daughter,  who  might  otherwise 
expect  to  be  recalled  to  England  as  the  next  in  the  royal 
succession  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  there  were,  in- 
deed, those — ^Burnet  for  instance — ^who  talked  of  a  second 
imposition  in  the  person  of  the  young  Louisa;  but  the  strik- 
ing likeness  between  the  royal  brother  and  sister  sufficiently 
indicated  that  their  parentage  was  the  same.  Mary  Beatrice 
gives  the  following  brief  account  of  their  health  and  her  own, 
together  with  a  touching  allusion  to  her  departed  husband,  in 
her  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  at  the  commencement  of  a 
sorrowful  new  year,  dated, 

"  St  Oennaina,  Jan.  7«ih»  1802. 
**  Vij  health  is  good,  and  that  of  the  king  my  uon,  and  my  daughter,  perfect, 
God  be  thanked !  I  haye  bad  nights  myself,  bnt  that  does  not  prevent  me  from 
going  on  as  nsnal  eveiy  day.  I  have  great  want  of  ooorage  and  of  oonaolation. 
Ood  can  grant  me  these  when  it  pleases  him.  I  hope  that  yonr  prayers  will 
obtain  them  for  me,  joined  with  those  of  that  blessed  spirit  whose  separation  from 
mine  is  the  caose  of  aQ  my  pain."^ 

The  first  step  taken  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  the  capacity  of 
guardian  to  the  prince,  her  son,  was  to  publish  a  manifesto  in 
bis  name,  setting  forth  his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain as  the  natural  heir  of  the  deceased  king,  his  father.  This 
manifesto  produced  no  visible  effects  in  fftvour  of  the  young 
prince  in  England.  In  Scotland,  the  party  that  was  secretly 
opposed  to  William's  government,  and  openly  to  his  favourite 
project  of  the  union  of  the  two  realms,  perceived  how  power- 
fid  an  instrument  might  be  made  of  the  youthful  representa- 
tive  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  if  they  could  bring  him  forward  as 
a  personal  actor  on  the  political  arena.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton and  the  confederate  lords  having  organized  their  plans  for 
a  general  rising,  sent  lord  Belhaven  on  a  secret  mission  to 
St.  Oermains,  to  communicate  their  design  to  the  queen- 
mother,  and  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  her  to  intrust  them 
with  her  son.  From  a  very  curious  contemporary  document 
in  the  lately  discovered  portfolio  in  the  Biblioth^que  du  Bioi,' 

iChailbtMSS. 
'  MS.  in  the  St.  Qemuuns  coUeciian.  This  record  is  endorsed,  "  Papers  of 
my  lord  Belhaven."  It  is  enclosed  in  the  following  brief  note,  addressed  to  the 
earl  of  Seafield :  **  My  lord, — ^The  paper  that  I  send  yon  is  the  same  of  which  I 
spoke  to  yon  yesterday.  I  am,  my  lord,  &c.  C.  Hbdobs."  As  Hedges  was 
one  of  king  William's  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  earl  of  Seafield  principal 

VOL.  ▼!•  F  P 
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it  appears  that,  in  Noyember  1701,  lord  Bdhayen  came  ta 
Paris  on  this  errand,  where  he  remained  three  months.  He 
had  several  conferences  with  the  earl  of  Middleton,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  hy  his  brother-in-law,  ciqptain  John  Living- 
ston. Lord  Belhaven  was  naturally  regarded,  at  first,  with 
feelings  of  distrust  by  the  exiled  queen  and  her  cabinet,  having 
been  one  of  the  most  subtle  oi  all  the  instruments  employed 
by  William  in  bringing  about  the  revoluti(m  of  1688.  He 
succeeded,  however,  in  removing  the  unpleasant  impression 
created  by  his  former  political  conduct,  by  {»x)fessing  the  most 
determined  hostility  against  the  Dutch  sovereign,  who,  instead 
of  paying  the  debt  of  gratitude  with  the  rewards  and  honours 
to  which  he  conceived  that  his  extraordinary  services  entitled 
him,  had  neglected  and  slighted  him,  and  performed  none  of 
his  pledges  with  regard  to  Scotland.  '^  I  remember,'^  says 
our  authority,^  *^  that  my  lord  [Belhaven]  said,  '  that  he  had 
sent  letters  to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  that  he  acted  by 
his  instructions,  the  duke  having  become  the  head  of  those 
who  were  fidthful  to  the  interests  of  their  country;  that  he 
had  himself  been  hated  and  ill  treated  by  king  William,  and 
that  he  had  now  an  aversion  to  the  cause  of  a  prince  who 
had  so  greatly  deceived  the  nation;  that  the  yoke  whidi 
bound  Scotland  to  England, — for  he  could  not  call  it  a  union, 
— ^had  been  the  ruin  of  his  country;  that  he,  for  one,  was  for 
setting  up  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  so  decided  a 
manner,  as  to  compel  the  reigning  king  to  acknowledge  him ; 
and  that  would  keep  him  in  check,  and  make  him  pay  more 
attention  to  the  interests  of  the  ancient  realm  of  his  an- 
cestors.''' 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1702,  his  lordship  had  a  private 
audience  of  the  queen  in  her  palace  of  St.  Oermains,  to  whom 
he  repeated  all  he  had  said  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  of  the 
&vourable  intentions  of  his  party  in  behalf  of  her  son.     He 

secretary  of  state  fbr  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  authentidty  of  this 
docnment,  which  nrast  have  been  transmitted  to  Hedges  by  some  traitor  in  the 
cabinet  of  Hary  Beatrice,  and  afterwards  intercepted  on  its  way  to  the  earl  of 
8eafleld,  and  Inronght  back  to  St  Germains^  whence  it  has  finally  fbnnd  its  way 
into  the  BiUioth^tie  dn  BoL 

^  StOermains  MS.on  lord  BeDutven's  Secret  Misrion;  BihUoth^qae  dn  BoL 
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told  her^  that  *'  If  the  prince  could  be  induced  to  embrace 
the  Protestant  religion^  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  his  recall, 
even  bv  the  parliament^  as  the  recc^nised  successor  of  king 
ATilliam/'  He  represented  to  her  how  desirable  this  would 
be;  ''for/'  said  he^  ''England  is  so  superior  in  force  to  Scot- 
land, both  by  sea  and  land,  that  unless  he  had  a  strong  party 
in  England,  he  would  not,  as  king  of  Scotland,  be  able  to  con* 
quer  England.  The  prince  of  Wales,''  continued  he^  "  has 
not  only  a  strong  party  in  England^  but  a  bond  of  alliance  in 
France  to  support  him  in  his  claims."^  Mary  Beatrice  was 
inexorable  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Even  when  lord  Bel- 
haven  assured  her,  "that  if  her  son  would  declare  himself  a 
Protestant,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  would  proclaim 
him  king  iji  Scotland  without  waiting  either  for  the  death  of 
Waiiam  or  the  consent  of  the  English  parliament,'-  her 
majesty,  with  uncompromising  sincerity,  replied,  "that  she 
would  never  be  the  means  of  persuading  her  son  to  barter 
his  hopes  of  heaven  for  a  crown ;  neither  could  she  believe 
that  any  reliance  could  be  placed  by  others  on  the  promises 
of  a  prince  who  was  willing  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  to  his 
worldly  interests."  Lord  Belhaven,  after  expressing  his  ex- 
treme regret  at  her  stiffiiess  on  this  important  point,  next 
proposed  to  her  majesty,  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  confederate  Scottish  lords,  "  that  if  the  prince  adhered 
to  his  own  religion,  he  should  at  least  make  a  compact  not 
to  suffer  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Romish  priests  in 
his  kingdom,  and  engage  to  make  no  attempt  to  alter  the 
established  religion  in  either  realm.'^  This  the  queen  freely 
promised  for  the  prince  her  son;  and  then  his  lordship 
engaged,  in  the  name  of  his  party,  that  they  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  oppose  the  English  parliament  in  the  act  of 
settlement  r^arding  the  Hanoverian  succession.' 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  unveil  some  of  the  secret 
feelings  that  had  agitated  the  heart  of  the  royal  mother  at 
this  epoch.  In  a  letter  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
dated  February  1st,  she  says,  "  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you, 
that  for  several  days  past  I  have  slept  less,  and  wept  more^  than 

>  St.  Qermaiiu  MS.,  BiUiotfa^ne  dn  BoL  *  St.  Germaiiw  MS. 
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I  ihare  done  for  some  time.  I  find  myself  utterly  over- 
whelmed^  without  power  to  find  consolation  either  in  heaven 
or  earth/' ^  She  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  pubKcation  of  some 
of  king  James's  letters,  and  of  the  funeral  oration  that  had 
been  made  for  him  in  the  pope's  chapel  at  Borne,  where  her 
kinsman,  cardinal  Barberini,  chanted  the  mass,  and  the  pope 
himself  sang  the  Libera.  "Mj  health,"  continues  she, 
"  thanks  to  God,  is  wonderftdly  good,  and  I  beg  of  him  to 
give  me  grace  to  employ  all  his  gifts  for  his  sole  service." 
In  conclusion  she  says,  and  this  has  clearly  reference  to  the 
propositions  made  to  her  by  the  confederate  Scotch  lord% 
through  lord  Belhaven, — 

"  I  reqaest  Bome  particnlfir  prayers,  to  obtain  the  enlightexunent  and  blesnng 
of  God  on  the  bnnness  which  we  have  at  present  on  the  tapis,  and,  when  it  is 
put  home  to  me,  is  likely  to  augment  my  troubles.    This  is  to  yooiself  akmeu*^ 

Lord  Belhaven  had  several  interviews  with  the  queen,  to 
whom  he  continued  unavailingly  to  ui^  the  desirableness  of 
the  prince  conforming  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  realm, 
over  which  she  fiattered  herself  he  might  one  day  reign.  The 
queen  declared,  ''  that  her  son,  young  as  he  was,  would  rather 
die  than  give  up  Ins  religion ;  but  that  neither  he,  nor  the 
late  king  his  fi^ther,  or  herself,  entertained  any  designs  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  church  of  England.  All  they  desired  was, 
toleration  for  those  of  their,  own  way  of  thinking,  which,"  she 
said,  with  some  emotion,  *'  she  considered  was  only  reason- 
able."' His  lordship  then  communicated  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  party  ''that  she  would  send 
the  prince  to  Scotland,  in  which  case  they  were  willing  to 
raise  his  standard,  and  rally  their  followers.  At  present,  his 
name  was  all  that  was  known  of  hun ;  but  if  he  were  once 
seen  among  them,  he  would  be  recognised  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and  the  people  would  be  ready 
to  fight  in  his  cause."^  The  maternity  of  Mary  Beatrice  was 
of  too  absorbing  a  nature  to  allow  her  to  entertain  this  propo- 
sition. "  Her  son  was  a  minor,"  she  said,  "  and  as  his  guar- 
dian, she  stood  responsible  to  the  late  king  his  father,  and  also 

>  ChaObt  MSS.  *  Ilnd.  *  MS.  Bibliotheque  du  RoL 

^  State-Papers  in  the  Biblioth^ne  du  Bd. 
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to  the  people  of  England,  who  would,  she  doubted  not,  one 
day  recall  him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers ;  but,  in  the 
interim,  she  would  not  consent  to  his  incurring  so  great  a 
peril  on  her  own  responsibility/^  She  had  been  persuaded, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  who  had  placed  the 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  to  assassinate  her  boy  at  the 
time  she  fled  with  him  from  England  thirteen  years  before, 
and  this  idea  returned  so  forcibly  to  her  mind  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  she  could  not  conceal  her  uneasiness  when  the 
proposition  was  made  to  her;  and  thus  an  opportunity  that 
seemed  to  promise  much  was  lost,  for  she  preferred  the  per« 
sonal  safety  of  her  son  to  the  advancement  of  his  interests, 

Maiy  Beatrice  gave  much  of  her  confidence  at  this  period 
to  lord  Caryl,  who  had  been  her  secretary  when  duchess  of 
York,  had  followed  her  into  exile,  and  sacrificed  all  his  pro- 
perty in  England  for  the  sake  of  his  principles.  She  had  in« 
duced  king  James  to  advance  him  to  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  being  well  persuaded  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  a  person 
of  a  very  elegant  mind,  and  had  been  the  friend  and  earliest 
patron  of  Pope.  It  was  to  the  suggestions  of  Caryl  that 
Pope  was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  the  unique  and  graceful 
poem  of  the  Bape  of  the  Lock.  He  was  also  the  friend  and 
assistant  of  Dryden.  His  talents  as  a  statesman  were  not 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  position  at  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  where  he  was  crossed  by  the  intrigues  and 
jealousies  of  weak,  violent,  and  wrong-headed  rivals.  The 
queen  esteemed  and  trusted  him,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
entail  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill-will  of  the  rest  of  the 
cabmet,  who  ascribed  all  the  miscarriages  of  the  Jacobite 
cause  to  his  influence.  It  is  strange,  that  among  persons  who 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  for  their  principles  so  much  disunion 
should  exist,  especially  in  a  court  without  an  exchequer, 
where  all  service  was  performed  con  amore. 

Lord  Middleton  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  but  in  his 
hours  of  relaxation  declared  that  he  beUeved  in  no  religion. 
After  the  death  of  Ins  royal  master,  he  fell  into  disgrace  with 
the  queen.  He  regained  her  confidence  in  the  following 
manner :    He  had  been  ill  some  time,  or  aflected  to  be  so. 
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One  mornings  in  great  agitation^  lie  demanded  audioioe  of  the 
queen  at  St.  Germains^  and  when  she  granted  it^  he  told  her 
**  that  by  a  miracle  his  health  was  perfectly  restored ;  for  he 
had  seen  a  vision  of  his  lost  master^  king  James^  in  the  nighty 
who  told  him  he  would  recover ;  but  that  he  owed  his  health 
to  his  prayers,  and  that  he  must  become  a  Cathohc/'  Mid- 
dleton  concluded  this  scene  by  declaring  his  conversion.* 
This  was  attacking  the  poor  widow  of  James  on  the  weak 
point  of  her  character;  she  burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and 
received  Middleton  into  her  confidence.  He  abjured  the 
Protestant  faith,  took  the  Catholic  sacraments  immediately, 
and  soon  after  ruled  all  at  St.  Grermains.  The  news  of  this 
conversion  was  commimicated  by  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend 
AngeKque  Priolo  in  terms  which,  though  they  may  ehcit  a 
smile  from  persons  of  a  calmer  and  more  reflective  turn  of 
mind,  were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment of  her  own : — 

'*  I  defer  not  a  moment,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  70a  the  good  newB  of  the 
conTeimon  of  milord  Middleton^  which  I  have  known  for  several  days,  bat  it  was 
not  in  my  power  till  yesterday  to  declare  that  to  yon  which  has  given  me  soch 
great  pleasure;  the  only  one,  in  truth,  of  which  I  have  been  sensible  since  the 
death  of  our  sainted  king,  to  whose  intercesBion  I  cannot  but  attribute  this 
mirade, — the  greatest^  in  my  opinion,  that  we  have  seen  in  our  day.  Enlxeat 
our  mother  [the  abbess  of  Chaillot]  and  all  our  sisters,  from  me,  to  assist  me  in 
returning  thanks  to  God,  and  in  praying  to  him  for  a  continuanoe  of  his  graoe 
and  his  mercies,  which  are  admirable  and  infinite.  I  will  tell  yon  the  particokoB 
of  tins  when  we  meet,  but  at  present  you  must  be  content  with  learning  that  he 
left  us  at  seven  o'clock  yesterday  morning  to  go  to  Paris,  to  p'lt  himself  into  the 
hands  of  the  superior  of  the  English  seminary  there  (who  is  a  holy  man)  for  some 
weeks.  I  am  about  to  send  this  news  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  but  I  hope 
to  see  her  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after,  at  St.  Cyr.  Let  us  confess  that  God  is 
good,  my  dear  mother,  and  that  be  is  true ;  that  his  mercies  are  above  all  and 
through  all  his  works,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  blessed  for  ever.    Amen."' 

At  the  time  of  king  James's  death,  Mary  Beatrice  was  in 
arrears  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot  a  large  sum  for  the  annual 
rent  of  the  apartments  occasionally  occupied  by  herself,  her 
ladies,  and  their  attendants.  The  money  that  she  would  fSnin 
have  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  by  instal- 
ments, was  constantly  wrung  firom  her  by  the  craving  misery 
of  the  starving  families  of  those  devoted  friends  who  had 
given  up  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  their  old  master,  king 

1  St  Simon,  voLvi.  124b  etseq.  -ChiunotMSS. 
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James;  and  she  knew  that  their  necessities  were  more  im- 
perative  than  the  claims  of  the  compassionate  nuns^  who  were 
willing  to  wait  her  conrenience.  Sometimes  she  was  able 
to  gratify  them  with  gifts  from  the  poor  remnants  of  her 
former  splendour  for  the  decoration  of  their  church.  Their 
gratitade,  on  one  of  these  oocasions^  when  they  addressed 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  her^  signed  by  the  superior  and  all  the 
sisterhood,  appeared  to  her  sensitive  delicacy  so  much  more 
than  was  her  due,  that  she  addressed  the  following  affectionate 
letter  of  reproof  to  her  belored  friend  AngeUque  Priolo  on 
this  subject.     It  is,  like  too  many  of  hers,  without  date : — 

**  Is  it  poanble,  my  dear  mother,  that  all  your  good  sense,  and  the  fiiendship 
yoa  bear  me,  shonld  not  have  led  yoa  to  prevent  all  the  thanks  from  onr  mother 
and  the  rest  of  the  oommanity  for  so  trifling  a  thing,  and  have  spared  me  this 
shame  ?  I  expected  that  of  you ;  instead  of  which  yon  have  seriously  pnt  yonr 
name  among  the  others,  to  augment  my  confusion.  Ton  know  my  heart,  my 
dear  mother,  and  the  desire  I  have  to  do  much  for  yon  and  others,  to  whom  I 
owe  much,  and  the  pain  I  feel  at  doing  so  little.  In  truth,  my  poverty  is  never 
more  keenly  felt  by  me  than  when  I  think  of  Chaillot*  and  if  I  ever  become  rich, 
assoredly  yoa  would  all  be  the  first  to  feel  it." 

Her  majesty  laments  that  it  will  be  a  month  before  she  can 
see  her  friend  again. 

w  In  the  mean  time,"  she  says,  *<  I  send  my  children  to  yon.  It  ismy  daughter 
who  will  give  you  this  letter:  say  something  to  her  for  her  good,  and  give  her 
some  instruction.  Ah  1  how  happy  I  shonld  esteem  myself  if  I  could  put  her 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  had  all  your  good  qualities.  Beg  of  God  to  inspurc 
me  with  what  I  ou^t  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  this  dear  daughter." ' 

^  Autograph  letters  of  the  queen  of  James  11.;  ChaiUot  MSS. 
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QUEEN-CONSOBT  OF  JAMBS  THB  SECOND*  KING  OF 
QBEAT  BBITAIN  ASD  IBBLAND. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Queen  Hary  Beatrice— BeoeptiTe  bopes  for  her  son— FoIIer^e  libeis  en  her  ie> 
published — Censured  by  parliament — Bill  of  attainder  against  her  son— 
Attempts  of  the  lords  to  attaint  Mary  Beatrice— -Beasted  by  the  oonunoitt— 
Her  pathetic  letters — ^Abjuration  of  the  young  prince — Death  of  king  WiUiam 
— Accession  of  queen  Anne — Dangerous  illness  ot  Maiy  Beatriee — Her  fettot 
— Her  poverty — ^Alarming  progress  of  organic  malady — Her  patience— Her 
timorous  policy — Maternal  wefdkness — Her  devotion  to  king  James's  memory 
— ^Pretended  miracles  Queen  oyoled  by  lord  Lovat — SeOs  her  jewds  to  eqmp 
troops— Distrusts  lord  Middleton— Her  sufferings — Consults  a  cancer  doctrev 
— Her  letter— She  prints  a  li£9  of  king  James— Sickness  of  her  son— Deathi 
in  her  household — ^Duke  of  Berwick's  o^nnion  of  the  queen — Her  kindnea  to 
him— Bespect  paid  to  her  by  Louis  XIY. — ISdmess  of  her  son— His  noofmj 
— ^Early  promise  of  the  princess— Qrand  boll  at  Marli — ^Bespect  paid  to  the 
royal  exiles — Betum  of  the  queen's  malady — Dangerous  aymptoms — Her  ktten 
•^-Secret  covrespondenoe  witii  Marlborough  and  Godolphin — ^The  prince  attaiw 
his  n^jority — Life  at  St.  Gtermains — Meny  pilgrims — Bpyal  haymaken— 
Camivid  at  St.  Germains. 

It  would  not  Iiave  been  difficult  for  a  mind  so  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  vanity  of  earthly  greatness  as  that  of  Maiy 
Beatrice^  to  have  resigned  itself  to  the  all-wise  decrees  of 
"  Him  by  whom  kings  do  reign/'  if  the  feet  could  have  been 
made  apparent  to  her,  that  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart  for  ever.  But,  in  common  with  those 
who  perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  cause  of  her  son, 
she  beheld  it  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  the  calm 
moralist  reviews  the  struggle,  after  time  has  unveiled  all  mys- 
teries, and  turned  the  dark  page  of  a  doubtful  Aiture  into  the 
records  of  the  irrevocable  past.  The  devoted  partisans  of 
Intimacy,  by  whom  Mary  Beatrice  was  surrounded  at  St 
Gennains,  persuaded  her  that  a  peaceful  restoration  of  their 
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exiled  prince  was  at  hand ;  thejr  fiEincied  thejr  reoogniaed  the 
letributiye  justice  of  Heaven  in  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  his  rivals  had  been  swept  from  the  scene.  The  fact 
was  no  less  strange  than  tme^  that  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  childless  Mary,  the  utter  bereavement  of 
the  princess  Anne,  and  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  Nassau- 
Stuart  line  with  William  III.,  the  son  of  James  II.  had 
become  the  presumptive  heir  of  those  on  whom  parliament 
had,  in  the  year  1689,  settled  the  regal  succession.  The 
events  of  a  few  months,  of  a  week,  a  day — ^nay,  the  popular 
caprice  of  an  hour,  might  summon  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

Who  can  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  widowed  queen  oc- 
casionally thrilled  with  maternal  pride  when  she  looked  on 
her  two  fair  scions,  in  the  fresh-budding  spring  of  life  and 
promise,  and  thought  of  the  sere  and  barren  stems  that  inter- 
vened between  them  and  a  r^al  inheritance?  The  nearest 
Protestant  to  Anne  in  the  line  of  succession,  Sophia  electress 
of  Hanover,  had,  with  a  magnanimity  rarely  to  be  met  with 
where  a  crown  is  in  perspective,  declared  herself  reluctant  to 
benefit  ^y  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  kindred,  generously 
expressing  a  desire  that  the  nation  would  take  into  considera- 
tion ''  the  unhappy  case  of  le  pauvre  prince  de  GdUeSy*  as  she 
styled  the  son  of  James  II. ;  '^  that  he  might  rather  be  thought 
of  than  her  fSeonily,  since  he  had  learned  and  suffered  so  much 
by  his  fother's  errors  that  he  would  certainly  avoid  them  all, 
and  make  a  good  king  of  England.'^'  Sophia  had,  it  is  true, 
acceded  to  the  flattering  wish  of  parliament  that  the  Pro- 
testant succession  should  be  settled  on  her  and  her  fisunily ; 
but  her  scruples,  and  the  avowed  reluctance  of  her  son,  prince 
George,  to  quit  his  beloved  Hanover  to  reside  in  England, 
inspired  Maiy  Beatrice  with  a  sanguine  hope  that  little  con- 
test was  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  The  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  electress  regarding  her  youthful  cousin^ 

'  Letter  of  the  electress  Sophia  of  Hanover  to  Mr.  Stepney,  envoy  to  the  court 
of  Brandenborgh,  quoted  in  one  of  speaker  Onslow's  marginal  notes  to  Bnmefs 
History  of  his  Own  Times,  octavo  edition,  vol.  iv.  pp.  489-491,  from  the  original 
letter  in  the  collection  of  lord  Hardwicke,  generally  called  **  the  electress  Sophia's 
Jacobite  letter." 
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were  frequently  heard  in  England  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  century,  not  only  from  the  lipa  of  those  with  wham 
attachment  to  hereditary  monarchy  was  almost  an  article  of 
faith,  but  from  many  who  dreaded  the  honxnrs  of  civil  war. 
Sympathy  for  the  calamities  of  royalty  has  alwa3^  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  English,  and  there  was  a  romantic  in- 
terest attached  to  the  situation  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of 
James  II.  which  appealed  so  powerfully  to  the  sensibilities  of 
kind  and  generous  hearts,  that  the  Anglo-Dutch  cabinet 
resorted  once  more  to  calumny  and  forgery  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  revulsion  of  popular  ifeeling,  which  was 
far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  intervention  of  France. 
Scarcely  had  James  II.  been  dead  a  month,  when  the  noto- 
rious WiUiam  Fuller*  publicly  presented  to  the  lords  justices, 
the  lord  mayor,  and  several  ministers  of  state  a  book,  en- 
titled— 

**  A  fall  demoxutralaon  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  was  the  son  of  Ifrs. 
liary  Gray,  undeniably  proved  by  original  letters  of  the  late. queen  and  others^ 
and  by  depositions  of  several  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  never  before  published ; 
and  a  particular  aooonnt  of  the  mnrther  of  Mrs.  Maiy  Gray  at  Pftris.  Hnmbly 
xeoommended  to  the  oonsidention  of  both  hoiues  of  Rurliament,  By  William 
Puller,  gent."« 

William  Fuller  had,  for  many  years,  earned  a  base  living, 
by  devoting  both  tongue  and  pen  to  the  fabrication  of  false- 
hood for  political  purposes.  He  was  a  kindred  spirit  with 
Oates,  Bedloe,  and  Speke,  and  was  employed  by  persons  of 
similar  principles  to  those  who  had  paid  and  encouraged  them. 
The  book  which  peers,  magistrates,  and  ministers  of  state 
were  found  capable  of  receiving,  was  the  reprint  of  a  libel  on 
the  exiled  queen,  Maiy  Beatrice,  and  her  unfortunate  son,  the 
malignity  of  which  was  only  equalled  by  its  absurdity,  beiag 
a  new  and  very  marvellous  version  of  the  old  tale  of  her  im- 
posing a  spurious  child  on  the  nation,  who,  instead  of  being 
the  child  of  ^'  de  brickbat  woman,"  as  before  assumed,  was, 
he  now  pretended,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel  by  a 
handsome  gentlewoman  called  Mrs.  Maiy  Gray,  whom  lady 
Tyrconnel  was  so  obliging  as  to  take  the  trouble  of  chaperm^ 

»  London  Post;  October  l7th,  1701. 
'  Sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Oxford  Arms,  in  Warwick-lane. 
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ififf  tram  Boblin  to  St.  JamesVpalace,  where  she  was  secretly 
brought  to  bed  of  the  {wetended  prince  of  Wales ;"  adding, 
"  that  the  said  Mrs.  Maty  Gray  was  conducted  to  France,  and 
there  mnrdered  by  the  command  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the 
consent  of  her  majesty,  during  the  absence  of  king  James  in 
Ireland.''  In  support  of  this  romance  he  subjoined  various 
forged  letters,  especially  one  in  the  name  of  the  exiled  queen, 
which  he  introduces  with  the  following  preamble :  "  1  shall 
first  set  down  the  true  copy  of  a  letter  writ  by  the  late  queen 
to  king  James  in  Irdand,  taken  fiom  Mr.  Crane  when  he 
was  apprehended  for  high  treason  at  the  Ship  tayem  in 
Gracechurch-street,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1690 ;  and  being 
writ  obscurely,  I  had  the  honour  to  make  the  writing  ap- 
parently appear  to  his  present  majesty,  his  royal  consort,  and 
several  noble  lords  then  present  in  the  king's  closet  at  Eensing* 
ton,  by  the  steam  of  compound  sulphur,  kc.,  which  secret  was 
imparted  to  me  by  the  late  queen  at  St.  Germains,  in  order 
to  my  conveying  the  same  to  her  majesty's  chief  corre- 
spondents in  England." 

The  only  assertion  in  this  monstrous  tissue  of  absurdity 
worth  inquiring  into  is,  whether  William  and  Mary  actually 
committed  themselves,  by  personally  countenancing  the  bare- 
fiiced  trick  of  affecting  to  steam  an  autograph  confession  of 
imposition  and  murder  out  of  *^  an  obscurely  written  paper," 
for  the  purpose  of  vilifying  the  innocent  consort  of  the  undo 
and  father  whom  they  had  driven  from  a  throne.  The  most 
revolting  Ubel  in  the  book  is  contained  in  the  statement,  that 
a  daughter  and  a  nephew  could  outrage  conunon  decency  by 
acting  openly  as  aocompUces  of  the  shameless  slanderer.  The 
indignation  of  the  commons  was  excited  against  the  originator 
of  so  foul  a  duu^,  and  the  house  finally  proceeded  to 
declare— 

^  That  the  sud  Fuller  was  a  notorioos  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a  fake  accuser, 
having  acandalized  thdr  majesties  and  the  government,  abused  the  house,  and 
fidsely  accnsed  several  persons  of  honoor  and  quality ;  for  all  which  o&noes  they 
voted  an  address  to  his  mijesty,  to  command  his  attorney-general  to  prosecntu 
lam."' 

'  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  24th  of  February,  fourth  year  of  William 
and  Mary,  voL  z.  p.  693;  British  Museum. 
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This  was  done  aooordingly;  and  he  underweat  the  disgrace 
of  the  pillory,  which,  to  one  so  insensible  of  shame,  was  no 


Those  who  are  jGamiliar  with  the  journals  of  parliament  and 
other  documentary  sources  of  information,  are  aware  that 
Fuller  was  constantly  employed  as  an  official  spy  and  informer 
by  William  III.  or  his  secretaries  of  state;  that  he  suffered 
the  punishment  of  the  pillory  several  times  for  perjury  in  his 
base  vocation,  and  continually  returned  to  the  cfaai^  with  the 
pertinacity  of  a  venomous  insect.     The  accnsation  of  coire- 
spondence  with  the  exiled  queen  was  constantly  preferred  hy 
him  against  persons  obnoxious  to  the  existing  government 
Not  long  before  king  James's  death,  he  denounced  at  the  bar 
of  the  commons  several  members  of  that  house  as  confederate 
with  other  gentlemen  in  a  plot  for  restoring  that  prince,  in 
pursuance  of  which  treasonable  design  they  had,  he  affirmed, 
^'  sent  letters  to  the  late  queen  Mary  [Beatrice]  in  a  mutton- 
bone.''     As  he  could  bring  no  evidence  of  this  charge,  the 
commons,  out  of  all  patience,  voted  him  ''a  common  nui- 
sance."'    Fuller,  strong  in  the  protection  of  the  existing 
government,  regarded  the  censure  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  as  little  as  he  did  the  law  of  God  against  fidae 
witness,  and  republished  the  hbel  against  Mary  Beatrice  in 
1701,  for  which  he  had  nine  years  before  been  branded  with 
the  strongest  terms  of  condenmation  a  British  parliament 
could  express,  and  suffered  the  disgraceful  punishment  of  the 
pillory.     It  was  obvious  that  he  had  been  suborned  to  revive 
his  cruel  calumnies  against  the  exiled  queen  in  the  first  month 
of  her  widowhood,  in  order  to  rob  her  of  the  sympathy  of  her 
former  subjects  in  her  present  heavy  affliction,  in  preparation 
for  the  blow  which  the  magnanimous  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  her  late  consort  was  about  to  aim  against  her  and  her  son 
at  the  opemng  of  parliament. 

William  III.  was  at  Loo  at  the  time  of  his  unfortunate 
uncle's  death.    He  was  sitting  at  table  with  the  duke  of  Zell 

'  Balph's  Continuation,  vol.  u.  p.  327. 
'  See  Parliamentary  Joomals,  Smolletf  b  Histoiy  of  England,  and  Pu-Uamentuj 
Ilistory. 
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and  the  electoral  prinoe  of  Hanover,  dining  in  the  presence 
of  his  Dutch  and  EngHsh  officers,  when  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  this  long-expected  event  had  taken  place*  William 
recaved  the  news  in  silence,  uttering  no  word  in  comment ; 
but  it  was  observed  that  he  blushed,  and  drew  his  hat  down 
over  his  face,  being  unable  to  keep  his  countenance.'  The 
nature  of  his  secret  communing  with  his  own  dark  spirit,  no 
one  presumed  to  fiftthom.  He  returned  to  England,  put  him- 
self, his  servants,  and  equipages  into  mourning  for  king 
James,  summoned  his  parliament,  and  caused  a  bill  to  be 
brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for  attainting  the  orphan 
son  of  that  unde,  for  whom  he  and  his  household  had  assumed 
the  mockery  of  woe.  ''This  bill  could  not  be  opposed,'' 
says  Burnet,  ''much  less  stopped;  yet  many  showed  a  cold- 
ness iu  it,  and  were  absent  on  the  days  on  which  it  was 
ordered  to  be  read.^'  The  boy  was  but  thirteen,  yet  our 
amiable  prelate's  censure  on  the  coldness  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  English  senate  showed  in  such  a  proceeding,  is  not 
on  account  of  their  want  of  moral  courage  in  allowing  the 
bill  to  pass  by  absenting  themselves,  instead  of  throwing  it 
out,  but  because  they  did  not  unite  in  the  iniqmty  of  sub- 
jecting the  yoimg  prince  to  the  penalty  of  being  executed 
without  a  trial,  or  any  other  ceremony  than  a  privy-seal  war- 
rant, in  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign.  This  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  king  William 
and  his  cabinet ;  their  next  step  was  an  attempt  to  subject  the 
widowed  queen,  his  mother,  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties. 
"It,'^  pursues  Burnet,  in  allusion  to  the  bill  for  attamting 
the  son  of  James  II.,  "was  sent  up  to  the  lords;  and  it 
passed  in  that  house,  with  an  addition  of  an  attainder  of  the 
queen,  who  acted  as  queen-regent  for  him.  This  was  much 
opposed,  for  no  evidence  could  be  brought  to  prove  that  alle- 
gation; yet  the  thing  was  so  notorious  that  it  passed,  and 
was  sent  down  again  to  the  commoud.  It  was  objected  to 
there  as  not  regular,  since  but  one  precedent,  in  king  Henry 
VIII.'s  time,  was  brought  for  it.''  The  right  reverend  his- 
torian ventures  not  to  expose  his  party,  by  mentioning  the 

>  St.  SiiDoiL    DangeaiL 
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precedent  which  they  had  shamed  not  to  rake  up  from  among 
the  miquities  of  Henry  YIII/b  slavish  parhaments,  as  a 
warrant  for  a  procedure  which  casts  an  indelible  stain  on 
William  III.  and  his  cabinet^  the  precedent  being  no  other 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  marquess  of  Exeter^  whom  the 
murderous  fisualities  of  a  bill  of  attainder  enabled  the  jealous 
Tudor  tyrant  to  bring  to  the  aeaffdd  in  the  year  1540^  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  a  triaL^ 

This  illegal  attempt  on  the  part  of  William's  house  of  lords 
to  introduce  the  name  of  the  royal  widow^  par  parenihhe,  into 
the  bill  for  attaintii^  her  son  by  the  insulting  designations 
of  "  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales^  and  Mary  his  pretended 
mother/^'  is  an  instance  of  gratuitous  baseness^  unparalleled 
even  in  the  annals  of  that  reign  in  which  they  sought  £>r  a 
precedent.  The  attainder  of  Margaret  of  Anjou^  and  her 
in£Euit  son  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  by  the  victorious  Yorkists 
in  1461^  was  a  case  somewhat  in  point,  as  regarded  the 
position  of  the  exiled  queen  and  the  irresponsible  age  of  the 
prince;  but  it  has  always  been  r^arded  as  one  of  the  revolt' 
ing  barbarisms  of  the  darkest  epoch  of  our  history.  It  took 
{dace,  moreover,  during  the  excitement  of  the  most  ferodous 
civil  wars  that  had  ever  raged  in  England,  and  was  voted 
by  steel-dad  barons  fresh  frx>m  the  slaughter  of  a  fiercdy 
contested  battle,  where  40,000  men  lay  dead,  among  whom 
were  fSeithera^  sons,  brothers,  and  fidthM  followers.  Que^ 
Mai^aret  had  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom, 
and  had  caused  much  blood  to  be  spilt,  not  only  in  the  field 
but  on  tiie  scaffold.  Mary  Beatrice  had  done  none  of  these 
tlings :  she  had  shed  tears^  but  not  blood;  she  had  led  no 
hostile  armies  to  the  field  to  contest  the  throne  with  William 
for  her  son ;  her  weapons  were  not  those  of  carnal  war£ue. 
She  had  not  so  much  as  recriminated  the  railings  of  her  toea, 
or  expressed  herself  in  anger  of  those  who  had  driven  her 
into  exile,  stripped  her  of  her  queenly  title  and  appanages, 
and  not  only  violated  the  faith  of  solenm  treaties  and  unre* 
pealed  acts  of  parliament,  by  depriving  her  both  of  her  in- 
come as  a  queen-consort,  and  her  jdbature  as  a  queen-dowager 

^  JoomalB  of  the  Houiie  of  Lords.  *  Ibid.,  and  Fteliameniaiy  Hktory. 
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of  Great  Britain,  but  even  robbed  her  of  her  private  fortune, 
the  solid  eighty  thousand  pounds  whidi  she  brought  from  her 
own  country  as  her  marriage  portion, — conduct  that  appears 
disgraceful  to  the  national  honour,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
she  and  her  two  young  children  were  destitute,  and  depended 
on  the  precarious  charity  of  a  foreign  prince  for  a  home  and 
the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  neither  as  duchess 
of  York  nor  queens-consort  of  England,  had  she  ever  done 
any  thing  to  forfeit  the  esteem  of  her  former  subjects.  She 
had  been  chaste,  prudent,  economical,  and  charitable ;  a  f(md 
and  faithful  wife;  a  step-mother  against  whom  no  act  of 
unkindneBs  or  injustice  could  be  proved ;  loyal  and  patient  as 
a  subject,  gracious  and  dignified  as  a  queen,  and  scarcely 
less  than  angelic  in  adversity.  H^  religion  was  a  matter 
between  herself  and  her  Qod,  for  she  never  interfered  with  the 
consciences  of  others.  Superstitious  in  her  own  practice  she 
might  be,  and  probably  was ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  her  life 
and  actions  had  not  been  irreproachable,  her  adversaries  would 
not  have  been  reduced  to  the  base  expedient  of  employing 
the  slanders  of  a  notorious  criminal  like  Fuller,  to  blacken 
her  with  charges  so  monstrous  and  absurd  that  they  defeated 
their  own  ends,  by  exciting  the  indignation  of  every  generous 
mind  against  the  wretch  who  had  been  found  capable  of  de« 
vising  those  calumnies. 

The  commons,  though  well  aware  that  Fuller  acted  but  as 
the  hireling  tool  of  others,  in  thus  ostentatiously  caUing  public 
attention  to  the  reprint  of  his  condemned  libel  on  the  exiled 
queen,  which  they  had  pronounced  ''false  and  infamous,^' 
summoned  him  and  the  printers  and  publishers  to  the  bar  of 
their  house  to  answer  for  the  misdemeanour;  and  regardless 
of  significant  hints  that  he  was  employed  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  came  to  the  resolution,  nemine  contradicente,  ''that 
Fuller,  having  taken  no  warning  by  the  just  censure  received 
firom  the  house  of  commons  24th  February,  1691,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  him  by  just  sentence  of  law,  has 
repeated  his  evil  practices  by  several  false  accusations,  in 
divers  scandalous  pamphlets,  this  house  doth  declare  the  said 
William  Fuller  to  be  a  cheat,  a  false  accuser,  and  incorrigible 
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rogae ;  and  ordered,  that  Mr.  attorney  do  prosecate  hiin  for 
his  said  offences/^  ^  In  this  vote  the  lords  also  concurred^ 
yet  they  scrupled  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  abet  the  creatures 
of  the  Dutch  sovereign  in  their  unconstitutional  proceedings 
against  the  calumniated  queen. 

The  commons  had  stoutly  refused  to  pass  the  attainder  of 
the  -widow  of  their  old  master  as  an  additional  clause  to  that 
of  the  unfortunate  young  prince  her  son,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  derk  or  reporter  was  hardy  enough  to  risk 
the  loss  of  his  ears  by  taking  notes  of  the  stormy  debates 
which  shook  the  house  on  a  question  so  opposed  to  every 
principle  of  the  English  constitution  as  that  of  an  ill^al 
attempt  of  the  kind  against  a  royal  lady,  of  whom  no  other 
crime  had  ever  been  alleged  than  the  faithful  performance  of 
her  duties  towards  a  deposed  consort  and  disinhmted  son, — 
duties  from  which  no  reverse  of  fortune  could  absolve  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  least  of  all  a  queen.  On  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, this  desolate  princess  writes  to  her  spiritual  fiiend  at 
Chaillot, — "  I  will  tiy  to  lift  up  my  heart,  which  is  in  truth 
much  depressed,  and  well  nigh  broken.  Pray  for  me  near 
that  dear  heart  which  you  have  with  you  for  the  wants  of 
mine,  which  are  extreme/^'  In  conclusion,  she  says,  ''  The 
news  from  England  is  very  strange.  Ood  must  be  entreated 
for  them,  since,  literally,  they  know  not  what  they  do.^'  The 
meekness  of  this  comment  on  the  vindictive  proceedings  of 
her  foes  appears  the  more  touching,  firom  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  penned  the  very  day  before  the  bill  for  the 
separate  attainder  of  the  royal  writer  was  read  for  the  first 
time  in  the  house  of  lords,  February  12th,  o.s.  From  a  re- 
finement of  malice,  she  is  designated  in  that  instrument, 
''Mary  late  mfe  of  the  late  king  James.''*  The  title  of 
queen-dowager  was,  of  course,  denied  her  by  the  soverdgn 

'  See  JoomalB  of  Ixyih  Lords  and  Commons,  thirteenth  year  of  VHUiam  III. 

^  Inedited  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  Franfoise  Angetigne  Priolo»  in 
the  archives  of  France :  Chaillot  MSS. 

'  See  Jonnuds  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  poverslons,  reservations,  and 
misrepresentations  in  the  unfaithful  account  given  by  bishop  Burnet  of  this 
transaction,  have  been  too  Ailly  exposed  by  Balph,  and  since  by  the  acute  con- 
tinuator  of  Marlrintosb,  to  xeq[nire  comment  here. 
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who  had  appropriated  her  dower,  and  whose  design  it  was  to 
deprive  her  also  of  the  reverence  attached  to  royalty.  The 
'  widow '  of  the  late  king  James  he  dared  not  call  her,  for 
there  was  something  touching  in  that  description :  it  came 
too  dose  to  her  sad  case,  and  in  six  simple  words  told  the 
story  of  her  past  greatness  and  her  present  calamities  with 
irresistible  pathos.  They  had  attainted  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
**  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,^'  and  had 
been  their  queen ;  and  they,  the  peers  of  England,  were  re- 
quired to  attaint  her  also,  but  not  by  her  true  description, — 
not  as  Mary  the  widow,  but  as  ''  Mary  the  late  wtfe  of  the 
late  king  James,'**  the  violation  of  the  EngUsh  language  in 
this  subtle  definition  being  less  remarkable,  considering  that 
l^e  measure  originated  with  a  Dutchman,  than  the  profound 
observation  of  the  susceptibihties  of  the  human  heart  which 
it  denotes,  and  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  use  of  titles  cal- 
culated to  inspire  reverenee  or  compasnon.  The  name  of 
'widow '  contains  in  itself  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  Christian  men  and  gentlemen  for  pity  and  protection. 
The  apostle  has  said,  "  Honour  such  widows  as  be  widows 
indeed;''  and  such  they  all  knew  full  well  was  the  desolate 
tod  oppressed  relict  of  their  deposed  sovereign.  Noblemen 
there  were  in  that  house,  as  well  as  peers,  some  of  whom 
remembered  Maiy  Beatrice  in  her  early  charms  and  inno- 
cence, when  she  first  appeared  as  the  bride  of  their  royal 
admiral ;  many  had  bowed  the  knee  before  her,  a  few  years 
later,  on  the  day  of  her  consecration  as  their  queen ;  when, 
if  any  one  of  them  had  been  told  that  he  would  hereafter, 
to  please  a  foreign  master,  unite  in  subjecting  her  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  he  would  perhaps  hav6 
replied  in  the  words  of  Hazael,  ''  Is  then  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?"  The  dangerous  contingency 
of  awakening  chivalric  feehngs  or  compunctious  recollections 
in  the  hearts  of  that  assembly  was  avoided ;  the  sacred  names 
of  queen  and  widow  were  denied. 

The  question  was  finally  put,  for  the  third  time,  on  the 
20th  of  February  in  the  house  of  lords,  "  whether  the  bill 
^  JonrnJs  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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for  attaintixig  Maiy^  late  wife  of  the  late  king  James^  of  high 
treason^  should  pass/'  and  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  those 
peers  who  either  supported  it  by  their  votes^  or  by  absenting 
themselves  from  the  house  on  that  occasion  allowed  the 
iniquity  to  be  perpetrated,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 
Twenty  peers,  however,  among  whom  the  name  of  Comptcn 
bishop  of  London  is  included,  had  the  manliness  to  enter  a 
protest  against  the  vote  as  illegal,  "  because  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  allegations  in  the  bill  so  much  as  offered,  and 
that  it  might  be  a  dangerous  precedent/'^  The  commons, 
when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  them,  treated  it  with  ineffable 
contempt :  they  did  not  so  much  as  put  it  to  the  question, 
but  throwing  it  under  their  table,  consigned  it  to  obhvion,' 
That  such  a  bill  could  pass  a  British  house  of  lords  must  be 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  those  noblemen  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  royal  Stuarts  into  exile,  the  number  of  timorous 
peers  over  whom  the  terror  of  arrest  and  impeachment  hung, 
and  also  to  the  £bu^  that  several  foreigners  had  been  naturalized 
and  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  king  William,  whose  votes 
were  at  his  command. 

Mary  Beatrice  writes  on  the  25th  of  the  same  February, 
N.  s.  (while  the  question  was  still  before  the  lords,)  to  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  increasing  depression  of  mind : — 

"  The  affiun  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  letter  are  not  domestic  af^urSy  which 
go  on  well  enoogh  at  present,  but  matters  of  great  importance.  I  hope  they 
will  be  concluded  next  week.  I  ought  to  go  to  Marli  on  Tlmi-sday,  but  1  hope 
to  be  free  to  come  to  yon  on  Monday,  to  open  my  poor  heart  and  rest  my  body. 
All  those  who  are  about  me  are  convinced  of  my  need  of  it.  They  all  pity  me 
greatly,  and  my  son  is  the  foremost  to  recommend  me  to  take  this  little  journey. 
I  believe  that  our  dear  mother  and  sisters  will  be  very  glad  of  it,  and  that  tlie 
beloved  conci^ge  will  prepare  the  apartment  with  pleasure."' 

Among  the  Stuart  papers  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  there  is 
one  extremely  touching :  it  is  an  agitated  scrawl  in  the  well- 
known  autograph  of  the  queen,  in  which  she  has  translated 
the  act  of  parliament  passed  under  the  influence  of  William 
III.,  attainting  her  son  of  high  treason  by  the  designation 
''  of  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales.''     It  is  endorsed  thus,  in 

^  Joomals  of  the  House  of  Lomls. 
'  Parliamentoiy  History.     Ralph's  History  of  England.    Continnatioii  of 
Kackintoah.  s  inedited  lettenof  Maxy  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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another  hand : — ''  1702,  Quelks  feuiUes  quA  paratssent  icriter 
de  la  main  de  la  reine  cPAngleterre,  ve^fe  de  Jacques  IL, 
contenant  copie  de  Facte  pour  la  conviction  du  crime  de  haute 
trahison  du  putativ  prince  de  GaUea,  {le  roi  Jacques  Ill.y* 
The  agony  with  which  the  widowed  queen  has  translated  this 
last  injury  of  William  against  her  child  is  apparent  in  the 
writing,  which  is  crooked,  hurried,  and  illegible.  The  attempt 
to  subject  herself  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  to  which 
the  young  prince  had  been  rendered  liable,  is  unnoticed ;  it 
was  the  arrow  that  had  been  aimed  at  her  son  which  pierced 
the  heart  of  the  fond  mother.  Proud  and  sensitive  as  Mary 
Beatrice  was  by  nature,  the  insults  and  calumnies  with  which 
she  had  been  assailed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  but  her 
personal  wrongs  are  invariably  passed  over  in  silence.  In 
one  of  her  letters  to  her  friend  Angelique  Priolo,  without 
date,  but  evidently  written  at  this  agitating  period,  she  says, — 

**  I  have  need  of  oonsolation,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  diiitress,  and  thes« 
fresh  aifain  are  very  disagreeable.  Alss!  they  are  never  otherwise  finr  me. 
Entreat  of  Qod,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  would  grant  me  gifts  and  graces  to 
bear  them ;  but,  above  all,  those  ci  wisdom  of  oonncU  and  of  strength,  whereof  \ 
am  at  prasent  in  sach  extreme  want."^ 

After  some  allusion  to  the  prospect  of  public  affairs  in  France, 
which  she  considered  favourable  to  the  cause  of  her  son,  she 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  her  own  state  : — 

"Another  consolation  is,  that  my  health  is  as  good  as  you  could  wish  fbr  me. 
Considering  how  deeply  my  malady  is  seated,  it  certainly  does  not  increase;  and 
if  there  be  any  chai^  it  is  rather  an  amendment,  I  eat  well.  I  have  slept 
better  for  the  last  fifteen  days,  although,  assuredly,  my  heart  is  not  tranquil ;  but 
God  can  do  all.  He  turns  and  disposes  us  as  he  pleases.  He  mingles  the  good 
and  ill  aooordmg  to  his  holy,  and  always  just  and  adorable  will,  to  which  I 
would  conform,  in  aU  and  through  all,  and  against  the  struggle  of  my  own  sinful 
inclination. 

'*  We  have  been  to  Marli  on  the  Feast  of  Kings,  and  the  king  [Louis  XIY.] 
eame  here  three  days  after.  He  is  always  foil  of  kindness  and  friendship  for  as. 
•  •...,  Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  Saturday,  eight  days  hence,  in  the  evening, 
when  I  hope  to  embrace  you,  and  to  have  more  time  to  converse  with  you  during 
this  journey  than  I  had  in  the  last.  My  poor  heart  is  oppressed  and  bursting, 
hot  not  the  less  yours."' 

It  was  the  act  of  parliament  enforcing  an  oath  for  the 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  11.,  in  the  archives  of 
France;  ChaillotMSS. 

'  Autograph  letter,  dated  St.  Germains  \  Chaillot  MSS. 
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abjuration  of  the  joung  prince^  her  son^  that  so  greatly  de- 
pressed and  agitated  the  heart  of  Mary  Beatrice.  The  mea- 
sure was  strongly  opposed  in  the  house  of  commons^  and 
much  diplomacy  was  practised  there  to  throw  the  bill  out  by 
subtle  amendments^  in  order  to  gain  time ;  but  the  Jacobite 
party  were  out-manoeuvred^  and  it  passed  the  lords.  The 
council  ordered  a  special  commission  to  be  prepared  for  giv- 
ing the  royal  assent  to  it  without  delay^  the  forms  requiring 
it  to  be  signed  by  the  king^  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  keeper 
and  the  clerics  of  the  parUament.  The  awful  thought^  "  Je 
tire  vers  ma  fin,^^  occupied  the  mind  of  the  expiring  monarch 
before  the  deputation  arrived  at  Kenongton-palace^  and  it  was 
many  hours  ere  they  could  obtain  admission  into  his  presence. 
The  pause  was  of  no  common  interest ;  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  rival  claimants  of  the  crown  hung  on  the  event.  Parlia- 
ment remained  sittings  and  the  Jacobite  party^  well  aware 
that  William  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  troubled  with  business, 
raised  a  cry  for  adjournment^  hoping  that  the  bill  would  be 
lost  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign ;  but  a  message  from  the 
lords  prevented  their  plan  fi  om  being  carried  into  effect.  The 
deputation,  meantime,  entered  the  royal  chamber,  but  Wil- 
liam^s  nerveless  hand  being  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  the 
last  office  of  hatred,  which  survived  the  corporeal  powers  of 
sinking  nature,  by  signing  the  biU,  the  fac-simile  stamp  was 
affixed  in  his  presence.  This  was  the  last  regnal  act  of 
"Wifliam's  life,  of  which  it  might  truly  be  said, — '  the  end 
crowns  the  work/  He  expired,  the  next  day,  March  8th, 
1702,  having  survived  his  unfortunate  undo,  James  II., 
scarcely  six  months. 

This  event  had  been  long  expected  and  eagerly  anticipated 
by  the  friends  of  the  exiled  royal  ftmily,  as  the  qpoch  of  a 
counter-revolution  in  favour  of  the  son  of  James  II.  Burnet 
complains  that  the  young  prince  had  a  strong  party  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  eager  to  place  him  on  the  throne.'  In  Soot- 
land,  the  dread  of  a  popish  sovereign  had  become  secondary  to 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  ancient  realm  degraded  into  a  province 
to  England.  The  health  of  the  representative  of  the  royal 
^  History  of  his  Own  Timet. 
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Staarts  had  been  publidy  drank  by  the  title  of  James  YIIL, 
and  that  of  Mary  Beatrice  as  '^the  queen*mother ;''  Ireland 
only  required  a  leader  to  rise  and  prodaim  her  son  from  one 
end  of  'the  green  isle'  to  the  other  as  James  III. ;  yet  Anne 
sncoeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  three  realms  on  the  death  of 
William  III.  as  peacefolly  as  if  there  had  been  no  such  per- 
son in  existence  as  a  brother,  whom  a  closely  balanced  moiety 
of  her  subjects  considered  their  king  dejure.  That  no  effort 
iras  made  in  behalf  of  that  prince  by  the  Jacobite  party,  sti- 
mulated by  the  regent^court  of  St.  Germains,  and  supported 
by  his  powerful  allies,  the  kindred  monarchs  of  France  and 
Spain,  has  been  regarded  as  an  inexpUcable  mystery,  but,  like 
many  other  historical  problems,  may  be  explained  by  a  little 
research.  From  the  inedited  Chaillot  correspondence,  it  ap- 
pears that  Mary  Beatrice,  overwhelmed  with  the  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  her  position,  and,  above  all,  with  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  crisis,  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness 
just  before  the  death  of  William,  which  brought  her  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  completely  incapacitated  her  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  dehberations  of  her  coimcil  on  the 
momentous  question  of  what  ought  to  be  done  with  regard  to 
her  son's  claims  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Her  life 
depended  on  her  being  kept  quiet,  on  accoimt  of  the  violent 
palpitations  of  the  heart,  and  other  alarming  symptoms  with 
which  her  illness  was  accompanied.  Her  cabinet,  torn  with 
conflicting  jealousies  and  passions,  could  agree  on  nothing, 
so  of  course  nothing  was  done;  and  before  she  was  in  a 
state  to  decide  between  the  opposing  coimseU  of  the  rival 
ministers,  Middleton  and  Perth,  her  step-daughter  Anne  was 
peacefully  settled  on  the  throne,  and  the  hopes  of  royalty  were 
for  ever  lost  to  her  son  and  his  descendants.  The  conva- 
lescence of  Mary  Beatrice  was  tedious,  and  her  recovery  was 
impeded  by  the  feists  and  other  austerities  which  she  prac- 
tised, till  her  spiritual  director,  &ther  Ruga,  was  compelled 
to  interfere,  as  we  find  by  a  letter  from  that  ecclesiastic  to 
madame  Priolo,  dated  March  15th;  in  which  he  says,  ''  that 
he  has  given  the  ladies  Strickland  and  Molza  to  understand 
the  opinions  of  her  majesty's  physicians  and  siurgeons  on  this 
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subject^  and  that  he  shall  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the 
preservation  of  a  health  so  precious.  However^^'  continues 
he,  "the  queen  has  desisted  irom  the  mortification  of  her 
body  in  obedience  to  those  counsels^  and  is  following  the 
orders  of  her  physicians  and  my  directions.  She  has  b^un 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  they  have  taken  mea* 
sures  for  preventing  the  importunities  of  her  officers  about 
audiences.^' ' 

Almost  the  first  use  the  royal  invalid  made  of  her  pen,  was 
to  write  a  brief  note,  dated  April  13,  to  her  firiend  Angelique 
Priolo,  which  bears  evident  traces  of  her  inability  for  application 
to  public  business ;  but,  as  usual,  she  appears  more  troubled  at 
the  sufferings  of  others  than  her  own.  In  a  letter  of  a  later  date 
she  writes  more  at  length,  and  enters  into  some  few  particu- 
lars of  her  illness.  From  one  allusion,  it  appears  that  her 
ecclesiastics  had  been  amusing  her  with  an  account  of  the 
miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought  through  the  intercession 
of  her  deceased  consort, — accounts  that  were  at  first  very 
cautiously  received  by  Mary  Beatrice.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  curious  letter : — 

'*  At  St  Ocnnuos,  thu  2iid  of  Kay. 

**  At  length,  my  dear  mother,  I  find  a  moment  of  time  and  enoogh  health  to 
write  to  yon.  It  is  certain  that  I  have  had  a  very  bad  cold  for  some  days  past. 
The  nights  of  Friday  and  Saturday  were  so  had,  I  having  passed  them  almost 
entirely  in  coughing  and  with  palpitations  of  the  heart,  that  the  doctors  at  last 
resolved  to  bleed  me,  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  repent,  for  I  am  now  quite 
well,  not  having  had  any  more  of  the  cough,  and  the  palpitations  of  the  heart 
have  been  mudb  less;  but  this  last  night  has  been  the  beat,  and  I  can  say  the 
only  entirely  good  one  that  I  have  had  for  eight  months. 

"  But  enough  of  my  poor  body.  As  for  my  heart,  it  is  in  the  same  state  as 
it  was  when  1  left  you,  never  better  but  often  worse,  according  to  the  things 
which  happen  in  the  day.  These  are  always  wearisome  to  me,  and  very  dis- 
agreeable.    I  have  had,  however,  the  day  before  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

the  king  [Louis  XIV.]  for  an  hour  and  a  hnlf,  and  yesterday  madame  de  H 

was  here  nearly  two  and  a  half.  But  in  truth  their  afiairs  are  not  pleasant,  and 
they  httve  throughout  a  bad  aspect ;  but  God  can  change  all  that  in  one  moment 
when  it  shall  please  him,  and  he  will  do  it  if  it  be  for  his  gloiy  and  for  our  good. 
It  is  this  only  that  should  be  asked  of  him,  without  wishing  for  any  thing  else. 

« I  am  impatient  to  see  the  brother  of  the  cure  of  St.  Poursain.  I  hope  that 
yon  will  send  him  to  me  soon.  I  have  seen  about  the  conversion  of  souls,  which 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  healing  of  bodies,  attributed  to  the  intercesoon  of 
our  holy  king,  and  which  gave  me  pleasure^  although  I  am  not  so  sensible  of  it 
as  I  could  wish,    Alas !  I  know  not  of  what  I  am  made ;  the  only  sensibility 

*  Inedited  letters  in  the  azehiveB  of  Fraaoe. 
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that  remains  in  me  ia  fbr  puiu  Bat  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  my  ever  dear  mother, 
for  the  holy  jealoosy  yoa  have  of  my  love  to  God.  Beneech  him  to  renew 
it  in  this  poor  heart,  which,  after  all,  is  devoid  of  ."est  when  it  ia  not  occupied 
with  him."* 

The  royal  widow  of  England  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  subject 
of  distressing  import  to  her, — poverty :  "  I  am  ashamed/^  she 
says,  "  of  not  having  sent  you  all  the  money  I  owe  you. 
I  will  do  it  the  first  opportunity.  I  dare  not  tell  you  the 
state  I  am  in  for  want  of  money ;  it  would  give  you  too  much 
pain.^^  It  seems,  however,  as  if  a  present  to  the  convent  was 
to  be  extracted  out  of  the  narrow  finances  of  the  royal  devotee 
at  this  most  inconvenient  season, — ^a  present  for  which  the  ab- 
bess was  to  advance  the  purchase-money  on  her  own  accoimt. 
"Let  the  veil  of  the  chalice,  and  aU  the  other  necessary 
things,  be  provided,^^  continues  her  majesty,  "  for  it  must  be 
done,  and  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  paid.  Adieu,  my  dear 
mother ;  in  three  weeks  you  shall  see  U3,  if  it  should  please 
God  that  my  poor  children  be  well.^^ '  The  holy  ladies  of 
Chaillot  had  sent  an  offering  from  their  garden  to  the  queen, 
for  she  says,  in  her  postscript,  "  the  salad  was  admirable,  and 
the  flowers  very  beautiful.  1  hope  that  the  king,  my  son, 
and  my  daughter  will  thank  you  for  them  by  lady  Almonde  j 
but  I  always  do  so,  both  for  them  and  me.  I  am  sorry,''  she 
adds,  "that  your  nephew  has  not  got  any  thing.  He  must 
humble  himself,  and  not  attach  himself  to  things  of  this  earth, 
for  all  fail.'' 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  dreadful  malady  which 
had  appeared  a  few  months  before  king  James's  death,  began 
to  assmne  a  painful  and  alarming  form.  When  her  majesty 
consulted  the  celebrated  Fagon  on  her  case,  and  entreated 
him  to  tell  her  the  truth,  without  reserve,  he  frankly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  cancer  was  incurable ;  but  assured  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  her  existence  might  be  prolonged  for  many 
years,  if  she  would  submit  to  a  series  of  painful  operations, 
and  adhere  strictly  to  the  regimen  he  would  prescribe.  She 
replied,  "  that  life  was  too  wearisome  to  her  to  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  preserving  on  such  terms ;"  but  repenting  of  her 
passionate  exdamatiou  as  an  act  of  sinful  impatience,  she 

1  Autograph  letteni  of  Mary  Beatrice;  Qiailbfcocdledaon.  ^lbi& 
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added^  ''that  she  would  endeavour  to  conform  herself  to  the 
unll  of  God,  and  was  willing  to  do  every  thing  her  physicuou 
required  of  her/'  She  gives  some  account  of  her  progress 
towards  convalescence  in  a  letter  to  her  friend  Angdiqne 
Priolo,  which  concludes  with  these  words, — 

"  The  king  my  son  has  oontiniied  well  since  my  sickness :  God  never  sends  sQ 
my  crosses  at  the  same  time.  I  hope  that  God  of  his  grace  will  give  me  stnogik 
to  go  to  Chaillot  ahout  the  11th  or  12th  of  next  month.  My  jonmey  to  Fon- 
tainebleau  is  not  yet  certain*  nor  ean  it  be  for  the  present.  My  daughter 
trembles  with  fear  lest  I  should  not  go.  I  went  the  other  day  to  Marli ;  the 
coach  did  not  increase  my  indisposition*  God  be  thanked."* 

Unfit  as  poor  Mary  Beatrice  was  for  the  excitement  and 
fatigue  of  business  at  that  period,  she  was  compelled  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  languid  repose  in  which  her  bodily  awflFerings 
had  compeUed  her  to  indulge,  in  order  to  decide  on  a  ques- 
tion of  painfiil  import  to  her.  Simon  Fraser,  generally  styled 
lord  Lovat,'  had  immediately  on  the  death  of  king  William 
proclaimed  the  exiled  representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
king  of  Scotland,  in  his  own  county  of  Inverness ;  and  soon 
after,  presented  himself  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  queen-mother,  as  Mary  Beatrice 
Was  there  entitled,  to  allow  the  young  prince  to  follow  up  this 
daring  act  in  his  favour,  by  making  his  appearance  among 
his  faithful  friends  in  Scotland,  engaging,  at  the  same  time, 
to  raise  an  army  of  12,000  men  in  the  highlands,  provided 
the  king  of  France  would  assist  them  with  arms  and  money, 
and  land  5000  men  at  Dundee,  and  500  at  Fort  William. 
Mary  Beatrice,  enfeebled  by  her  long  illness,  depressed  by  the 
disappointment  of  the  vain  hope  she  had  cherished  that  her 
step-daughter  Anne  would  not  presume  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  after  her  oft-repeated  penitential  profes- 
sions to  her  unfortunate  father,  and  in  defiance  of  his  death- 
bed injunctions,  listened  doubtfully  to  the  project.  Her  two 
favourite  ministers,  Caryl  and  Middleton,  had  united  in  per- 
suading her  that  it  was  only  through  the  medium  of  treaties 
and  amicable  conventions  that  her  son  could  be  established  as 

1  Ch^lot  MSS.  in  the  hotel  de  Soobise. 
*  Pot  the  fhlkst  particulars  of  this  remarkable  person,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  his  biography  in  that  pleasing  and  valuable  a^unct  to  the  history  of  the  njat 
Stuarti^.^The  lives  of  the  Jacdbites»»  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Xhomsoo. 
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the  reigning  soTereign  of  Great  Britain  j  that  his  cause  wonid 
be  injured  by  the  introduction  of  French  troops;  and  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  his  sister  Anne  cherished  favour- 
able intuitions  towards  him^  which  would  be  inevitably  de- 
stroyed by  attempts  to  disturb  her  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  duke  of  Perth,  who  was  the  governor  of  the 
prince,  and  had  been  much  beloved  by  the  late  king,  endea- 
voured to  stimulate  the  queen  to  a  more  energetic  policy.  He 
showed  her  a  letter  from  the  marquess  of  Drummond,  his 
eldest  son,  assuring  him  that  the  principal  lords  of  Scotland 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  their  hereditary 
sovereign,  if  he  might  only  be  permitted  to  appear  among 
them, — nay,  more,  that  a  deputation  from  them  was  ready 
to  make  a  voyage  to  France,  to  tender  fealty  in  person  to  the 
young  king,' 

The  marquess  of  Drummond,  sir  John  Murray,  and  sir 
Robert  Stuart,  the  head  of  the  clan  of  Stuart,  wrote  also  to 
the  queen  and  to  the  French  minister,  the  marquess  of  Torcy, 
by  lord  Lovat,  in  whom  they  entirely  confided,  to  urge  the 
same ;  assuring  her  that  Scotland  was  ready  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  assert  her  independence 
as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the  sceptre  of  the  representative 
of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  Ireland  was  eager  to  follow  the 
same  course,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  appear 
among  them,  for  it  could  not  be  expected  that  sacrifices  shoidd 
be  made,  and  perils  of  life  and  limb  incurred,  for  an  invisible 
chief.'  Middleton  opposed  their  plans;  he  represented  the 
doubtful  integrity  of  Lovat,  and  the  certain  dangers  to  which 
the  prince  and  his  friends  would  be  exposed,  and  that  he  had 
better  await  patiently,  as  queen  Anne  was  childless,  and  though 
still  in  the  meridian  of  life,  her  extreme  corpulence  and 
general  infirmity  of  constitution  rendered  it  improbable  that 
she  would  occupy  the  throne  long,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  prince  would,  on  her  death,  peacefully  succeed  to  it. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  too  young  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  regality  in  his  own  person,  and  would  be  better  employed 

'  Macphenon's  Stuart  Papers.    Inedited  Memorial  of  the  dako  of  Perth*  in 
the  Bibliothk[ue  du  Roi.  t  ibid. 
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in  finishing  liis  education  under  the  eye  of  his  royal  mother, 
than  roaming  about  in  a  wild,  unsettled  country  Uke  Scot- 
land with  rude  highland  chiefs,  fix>m  whom  he  might  acquire 
habits  of  intemperance  and  ferocity,  and  be  exposed  to  the 
perils  of  battle  and  siege,  where,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  he 
must  conduct  himself  with  the  daring  gallantry  that  would 
be  expected  firom  a  royal  knight-errant.  Above  all,  there 
was  the  chance  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  party  that 
had  persecuted  him  in  his  cradle,  and  even  before  he  saw  the 
light.  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  reason- 
ing which  was  addressed  to  the  fond  weakness  of  maternal 
love  and  fear :  the  terrors  of  the  act  of  attainder  that  hung 
over  her  boy  were  always  present  to  her.  She  remembered 
the  &te  of  another  disinherited  and  rejected  prince  of  Wales 
of  disputed  birth,  "  the  gallant  springing  young  Plantagenet,'' 
Edward  of  Lancaster,  stabbed  by  ruthless  hands  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  victorious  sovereign  whose  crown  he  had  pre- 
sumed to  challenge  as  his  right.  There  was  also  the  unfor- 
gotten  scaflfold  of  the  youthful  Conradin  of  Suabia,  the  tearful 
theme  of  many  a  tale  of  poetry  and  romance  in  her  native 
Italy,  to  appal  the  heart  of  the  fond  mother,  and  she  obsti- 
nately and  with  impassioned  emotion  reiterated  her  refusal  to 
allow  her  boy  to  incur  any  personal  peril  during  his  minority, 
and  while  he  remained  imder  her  guardianship.' 

Severely  as  the  conduct  of  Mary  Beatrice  at  this  juncture 
has  been  censured  in  the  Perth  Memorials,'  it  must,  at  any 
rate,  exonerate  her  from  the  calumnious  imputation  of  having 
imposed  a  spurious  heir  on  England,  since,  if  she  had  been 
capable  of  the  baseness  imputed  to  her  by  Burnet,  Fuller, 
Oldmixon,  and  thieir  servile  copyists,  she  would  have  used  h» 
political  puppet  in  any  way  that  appeared  likely  to  tend  to 
her  own  aggrandizement,  without  being  deterred  by  incon- 
venient tenderness  for  an  alien  to  her  blood,  especially  as  her 
yoimg  daughter  would  be  the  person  benefited  by  his  fall,  if 

'  Posthmnoas  Memorial  of  the  diike  of  Perth,  on  the  causes  of  the  political 
errors  of  the  court  and  regency  at  St.  Germains  during  the  minority  of  the  son 
of  James  IL— Inedited  MSS.  in  the  Bihlioth^ne  du  Boi. 

'  Portfolio  of  inedited  State-Ftoers  in  the  Bihliothk[i]e  da  Boi :  St.  Gennaini 
HSS. 
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lie  became  a  victim.  With  the  prospect  of  a  crown  for  her 
daughter^  and  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  queen-regent  of 
Oreat  Britain  for  herself^  would  such  a  woman^  as  she  has 
been  represented  by  the  above  writers,  have  hesitated  to  place 
a  supposititious  prince  in  the  gap  for  the  accomplishment  of 
her  selfish  object  ?  But  the  all-powerful  instincts  of  nature 
were  obeyed  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  her  anxious  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  son  of  her  bosom, — that  unerring  test 
whereby  the  wisest  of  men  was  enabled  to  discern  the  true 
mother  of  the  child^  from  the  impostor  who  only  pretended  to 
be  so.  The  leaven  of  selfish  ambition  had  no  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  fisdlen  queen.  She  was  ardently  desirous  of 
seeing  her  son  called  to  the  throne,  and  her  portionless 
daughter  recognised  as  princess-royal  of  Great  Britain,  pre- 
sumptive heiress  of  the  reahn, — a  station  which  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  fine  qualities  of  the  young  Louisa  pro- 
mised to  adorn.  As  for  herself,  she  had  felt  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  royalty  too  severely  to  desire  the  responsibility 
of  governing  her  former  subjects  in  quality  of  queen-regent. 
The  genuine  simplicity  of  her  character;  and  the  warmth  of 
her  affections,  are  imaffectedly  manifested  in  the  following 
letter  to  her  friend  AngeUque : — 

"  St.  Germaiiu,  this  l7tli  of  July. 

'*  I  liaTe  but  one  moment*  my  dear  mother,  to  tell  yoa  that  I  am  very  well, 
and  my  children  also.  I  went  to  MarU  on  Thursday,  and  found  M.  de  H— 
[madame  de  Maintenon]  iU  enough,  but,  thank  Qod,  she  finds  herself  at  present 
much  better. 

"Lady  T^roonnel  aasareB  me  that  all  the  embroidery  will  be  done  for  the 
beginning  of  September.  I  beg  you  not  to  spare  my  purse  about  it,  for  things 
of  that  kind  should  not  be  done  at  all  unless  they  be  well  done ;  and  for  this, 
above  all  which  regards  the  dear  and  holy  king,  I  would  give  to  my  very  chemise. 
I  rejoice  that  our  sick  are  cured,  and  that  the  ceremony  of  the  new  novice  has 
been  so  well  accomplixhed.  I  am  hurried  to  the  last  moment.  Adieu!  I 
embrace  you  at  the  foot  of  the  cross." 

SMper9enbed-^**To  the  mother  FrioW 

The  embroidery  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  in  this  letter, 
and  which  she  exhorts  the  abbess  not  to  spare  expense  in 
having  well  executed,  was  for  the  decoration  of  the  tribune  in 
the  conventual  church  of  ChaiUot,  where  the  heart  of  her 
deceased  consort^  king  James,  was  enshrined,  and  was  to  be 
^  From  the  original  French  J  CbailkftMSS. 
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placed  there  at  the  axmiversary  of  his  death.  That  day  was 
kept  by  Mary  Beatrice  as  a  strict  fast  to  the  end  of  her  life, 
and  it  was  commemorated  by  the  religiensea  of  Chaillot  with 
all  the  pompous  solemnities  of  the  Bomish  ritual.  A  vast 
number  of  persons,  of  whom  the  aged  bishop  of  Autun  was 
the  foremost,  asserted  ''  that  they  had  been  cured  of  various 
maladies  by  touching  the  velvet  pall  that  covered  his  coffin, 
and  entreating  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  and  intercessions.'' 
These  superstitious  notions  were,  doubtlessi,  the  result  of 
highly  excited  imaginations,  wrought  upon  by  the  enthusiastic 
reverence  with  which  the  memory  of  this  unfortunate  monarch 
was  held  \a  France.  The  grief  of  his  faithful  consort  was 
beguiled  by  these  marvellous  legends,  although  she  at  first 
listened  doubtfully,  as  if  conscious  of  her  own  weak  point,  and 
dreading  imposition ;  but  the  instances  became  numerous,  and 
being  attested  by  many  ecclesiastics  of  her  own  church,  she 
soon  received  them  with  due  unction,  and  flattered  herself  that 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  name  of  the  departed 
object  of  her  undying  love  would  be  added  to  the  catalogue 
of  royal  saints  and  confessors  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

When  Mary  Beatrice  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood,  she  passed  several  days  in  meditation,  prayer, 
and  absolute  seclusion  from  the  world:  during  that  period 
she  neither  received  visitors,  wrote  letters,  nor  even  transacted 
business,  farther  than  works  of  absolute  necessity.'  On  the 
2nd  of  October,  the  day  she  came  into  pubUc  again,  she  and 
her  son  visited  king  James's  nearest  paternal  relative  and 
dearest  friend,  the  abbess  of  Maubisson,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  for  whom  she  cherished  a  spiritual 
friendship.  She  also  held  an  especial  conference  with  the 
celebrated  father  Masillon,  the  bishop  of  Autun,  cardinal 
Noailles,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church  of  B(Hne,  on 
matters  which  she  appeared  to  consider  of  greater  importance 
than  affairs  of  state ;  namely,  an  inscription  for  the  urn  which 
contained  the  heart  of  her  deceased  lord,  and  the  various 
tributes  that  had  been  paid  to  his  memoiy  in  fdneral  sermonsi 

^  Letter  of  lady  Sophia  Bnlkdey  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  in  the  arduTei  (d 
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orationF,  and  circular-letters.  She  Avrites  on  these^  to  her  in- 
teresting topics^  a  long  letter  to  the  ex-abbess  of  Chaillot. 
The  following  passage  betrays  the  proneness  of  human  affec- 
tions to  degenerate  into  idolatry : — 

**  With  regard  to  the  epitaph  on  the  heart  of  our  sainted  king,  I  am  of  opfinion 
that  it  onght  not  to  be  made  so  soon,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  expose  that  dear 
heart  to  the  pablic  to  be  venerated  as  a  relic,  which,  however,  it  will  he  one 
day,  if  it  please  Ood,  and  I  believe  that  it  ought  to  be  delayed  till  that  time. 
M.  d'Autun  appears  of  the  same  opmion,  and  also  M.  le  cardinal,  who  was  with 
me  yesterday  two  honrs  on  my  coming  out  of  my  retreat,  which  has  decided  me 
entirely  on  that  point,  by  saying  it  ought  not  to  be  done  at  present.  Mean- 
time, they  are  going  to  make  that  [an  epitaph]  for  our  parish  here,  which  I 
forgot  to  tell  him  [the  cardinal]  yesterday,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  to  remind 
him  of  it,  for  he  knows  it  very  weU." 

The  literary  reader  will  perhaps  be  amused  to  find  her 
majesty^  in  the  next  place^  entering  so  far  into  the  techni- 
calities of  publishing^  as  to  discuss  new  editions,  printers,  and 
the  business  of  the  press  with  sister  Fran9oise  AngeUque 
Priolo,  who  appears  to  have  been  th^  fair  chronicler  of  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  to  whose  reminiscences  of  the  royal  widow 
her  biographer  is  so  much  indebted.  The  well-known  obi- 
tuary of  James  II.,  published  in  the  circular-letter  of 
Chaillot,  seems  to  have  emanated  &om  the  same  friendly  pen, 
for  Mary  Beatrice  says, — 

**  About  the  new  edition  of  the  ciroiilar-letter,  I  pray  yoa  to  tell  oar  mother 
(who  is  willing,  I  believe,  that  this  letter  should  serve  for  her  as  well  as  yon)  that 
it  lit  true  I  told  M.  d'Autun  that  we  would  talk  it  over  together  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  not  thinkmg  that  you  were  obliged  to  go  to  press  before  then.  M.  I0 
cardinal  told  me  yesterday,  that  unless  I  wished  for  the  impression  myself,  he  saw 
no  immediate  reason  for  the  reprint ;  but  if  yoa  are  pressed  for  it,  or  if  you  appre- 
hend the  printer  will  be  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the 
first  part ;  but  yoa  must  see  that  they  omit  all  that  regards  me, — ^that  is  to  say, 
that  they  content  themselves  with  naming  my  name,  and  mentioning  that  I  waa 
among  you  for  three  days.  As  to  the  i*est,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  of  opinion 
that  they  onght  to  add  any  thing  new  to  the  letter,  at  least  not  before  the 
abridged  copies  that  I  had  printed  are  idl  gone ;  and  M.  d'Autun  and  M.  le 
cardinal  are  of  the  same  mind.  But,  really,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  can  be 
any  soch  hurry  about  it  as  to  prevent  us  from  waiting  till  we  shall  have  discussed 
the  matter  together,  for  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  come  to  Chaillot  on  the 
28rd  till  the  27th,  and  then,  perhaps,  my  reasons  will  convert  you  to  my  opinion, 
or  yonrs  may  make  me  change  it»  for  it  seems  to  me,  in  general,  that  we  are 
much  of  the  aame  mind. 

"  I  thank  our  mother  and  all  our  msters  with  my  whole  heart,  and  you  &ne- 
dully,  my  beloved  mother,  for  what  you  did  at  the  anniversary  of  my  sainted  king. 
All  those  who  were  present  considered  that  every  thing  was  admirably  performed, 
and  with  much  solemnity,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure ;  for  if  there  remain  in 
me  any  senaibility  for  that,  it  is  only  iu  those  things  connected  with  the  memory 
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of  the  dear  king.  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  althoagh  not  witlioiit  tean,  hiR 
Amend  oratioD,  which  I  consider  very  fine,  and  I  have  hegged  the  abb^  Bog^oette 
to  have  it  jninted.  I  entreat  onr  mother  to  send  the  bills  of  all  the  expenses, 
without  forgetting  the  smallest  any  more  than  tho  largest  I  will  endeavour  to 
pay  them  immediately,  or  at  least  a  good  part  of  them ;  and  after  that  is  done,  I 
shall  still  owe  you  much,  for  the  heartfelt  afiection  with  which  yoa  have  done  all 
is  beyond  payment,  and  will  hold  me  indebted  to  you  for  the  rest  of  my  Hfe. 
Madame  de  Malntenon  has  been  veiy  ill  since  she  came  to  Fontainebleau :  last 
Thursday  the  fever  left  her,  and  for  fomr  days  she  was  much  better.  She  went 
out  on  Sunday,  was  at  mass,  and  they  considered  her  recovered,  but  on  Monday 
the  fever  attacked  her  again.  I  await  tidings  of  her  to-duy  with  impatience, 
having  sent  an  express  yesterday  to  make  inquiries.  M.  d'Autun  was  charged  to 
request  pere  Masillon,  from  me,  for  his  sermon  on  St.  Francis  de  Sales*  I  hope 
he  win  not  have  forgotten  it. 

"  On  reading  over  my  letter,  I  find  it  so  ill  vnritten  in  all  respects,  that  I  know 
not  whether  yoa  will  be  able  to  comprehend  any  thing.  Did  I  not  fbroe  myself 
to  write,  I  believe  I  shonld  forget  how  to  do  it  entirely.  I  am  ashamed ;  but 
with  you.  my  dear  mother,  who  know  my  hearty  there  is  less  need  of  words." ' 

The  royal  widow  was  roused  from  her  dreams  of  spiritual 
oommimion  with  her  departed  lord^  by  the  turmoils  and  per* 
plexities  which  awaited  her  in  the  affairs  of  her  nominal 
regency.  In  the  autumn  of  1702,  the  subtle  adyenturer, 
Simon  lord  Lovat,  presented  himself  once  more  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  two  faithful  adherents 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  earl  of  Errol  and  the  earl-mareschal 
of  Scotland,  lord  Keith.  Aware  that  he  had  been  an  object 
of  distrust  to  Mary  Beatrice,  he  sought  to  win  her  confidence 
and  favour  by  professing  to  have  become  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Bome.  He  had  succeeded  in  per* 
suadmg,  not  only  the  duke  of  Perth,  but  the  pope's  nuncio  of 
his  sincerity,  and  he  was  presented  by  that  ecclesiastic  to  her 
majesty  as  a  perfectly  regenerate  character,  who  was  willing  to 
atone  for  all  past  errors  by  his  efforts  for  the  establishment  of 
her  son  as  king  of  Scotland,  as  the  preparatory  step  for  placing 
him  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Simple  and  truthful  her- 
self, Mary  Beatrice  suspected  not  that  motives  of  a  base  and 
treacherous  nature  could  have  led  him  to  a  change  of  creed 
80  greatly  opposed,  at  that  time,  to  all  worldly  interests.  She 
was  willing  to  believe  that  all  his  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
church  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  her  son  were  sincere. 
His  specious  eloquence  was  employed  to  persuade  her  that 
Scotland  was  ready  to  declare  her  son  king,  and  to  maintain 
^  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  Chaillot  collection. 
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him  as  silch  against  the  power  of  his  sister  Annej  but  they 
wanted  money^  and  for  the  present  secrecy  would  be  requisite.^ 
The  latter  was  a  quality  in  which  the  regency  court  of  St* 
Germains  was  notoriously  deficient^  as  the  devoted  partisans 
of  the  Stuart  cause  had  found  too  often  to  their  cost.  The 
fact  that  no  secret  could  be  kept  at  St.  Germains^  had  past 
into  a  warning  proverb  with  the  great  nobles  of  Scotland, 
and  served  to  deter  several  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  the 
restoration  of  the  old  royal  line  from  taking  steps  for  com^ 
passing  this  object.' 

Although  Maiy  Beatrice  was  in  the  habit  of  disclosing  her 
cares,  whether  spiritual,  personal,  or  poUtical,  to  her  friends 
at  Chaillot,  she  reUed  so  implicitly  on  the  supposed  impossi- 
bility of  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in  such  a  quarter  ever 
finding  its  way  to  the  rival  court  at  St.  Jameses,  that  she  suf- 
fered her  mind  to  be  imbued  with  suspicions  that  the  earl  of 
Middleton  was  not  trustworthy,  Lovat  assured  her,  that  the 
success  of  the  confederacy  of  his  friends  in  the  highlands  de^ 
pended  entirely  on  her  keeping  it  secret  fix)m  him.  Thus  sha 
was  cajoled  into  the  folly  of  deceiving  her  ostensible  adviser, 
the  man  who  stood  responsible  for  her  poUtical  conduct ;  and 
she  stripped  herself  of  the  last  poor  remnant  of  property  she 
possessed  in  the  world,  by  sending  the  residue  of  her  jewels 
to  Paris  to  be  sold  for  20,000  crowns, — ^the  sum  demanded 
by  Lovat  for  the  equipment  of  the  highlanders,  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  raise  for  the  restoration  of  her  son,  Lovat  also 
insinuated  suspicions,  that  the  most  powerful  partisan  of  her 
fiEunily  in  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Arran,  afterwards  duke  of 
Hamilton,  intended  to  revive  the  ancient  claims  of  his  family 
to  the  crown  of  that  realm,  and  thus  probably  traversed  the 
secret  overtures  for  a  future  marriage  between  the  heir  of  that 
house  and  the  young  princess  Louisa.  Nothing  alarmed  the 
widowed  queen  so  much  as  the  possibility  of  her  daughter 
ever  being  set  up  by  any  party  whatsoever  as  a  rival  of  her 
son. 

The  ruin  that  might  have  ensued  to  the  Jacobite  nobles 
and  gently  from  the  rash  confidence  placed  by  Mary  Bea- 
}  Muphenozi'fl  State-Fkipen.  *  Ibid.,  from  Nairne'ii  MSS. 
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trice  in  Loyat^  was  ayerted  by  the  sagacity  of  Louis  XIV/s 
mimster^  Torcy^  who  gave  the  earl  of  Middleton  timely  wam- 
iug  of  the  intrigae.  Middleton^  though  deeply  piqued  at  the 
want  of  confidence  shown  by  his  royal  mistress^  was  too  fiuth- 
ful  a  servant  to  allow  her  to  fiedl  into  the  snares  of  the  unprio- 
cipled  adventurer.  He  gravely  discussed  the  matter  with  her, 
complained  of  being  a  useless  tool  himself^  but  besought  her 
not  to  send  Lovat  to  Scotland  without  being  accompanied  by 
some  person  of  known  and  tried  int^rity^  to  keep  watch  on 
him^  and  report  his  proceedings  to  her  and  her  council  of 
r^ency.  Torcy  made  the  same  demand  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master.  Captain  John  Murray^  brother  to  sir  David 
Murray  of  Stanhope^  was  entrusted  with  this  ofiSce^  and  arrived 
with  Lovat  in  the  north  of  England  early  in  the  summer  of 
1703.*  Under  the  fond  idea  of  exciting  greater  interest  in 
his  cause^  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  her  maternal  pride  by 
fielding,  fi*om  time  to  time^  miniatures  of  her  son  to  the  most 
influential  of  his  adherents  in  Scotland.  A  yery  fine  series 
(xf  these  historical  relics  are  in  the  possession  of  sir  Peter 
Murray  Threipland^  bart.^  of  Fingask-castle^  Perthshire,  hav« 
ing  been  preserved  through  every  perils  and  proudly  trans- 
mitted &om  father  to  son  as  precious  heirlooms^  by  that 
distinguished  Jacobite  family.  Portraits  of  the  disinherited 
representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of  Stuart  were  con- 
traband possessions  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  many  of  the  noble  families  who  treasured  them  in  secret^ 
resorted  to  an  ingenious  device  at  festive  meetings,  by  pre- 
senting in  a  magic  mirror  the  features  of  ''the  bonnie  young 
king  over  the  water''  (as  they  called  the  son  of  Mary  Bea- 
trice) to  the  astonished  eyes  of  those  whom  they  were  canvass- 
ing in  his  behalf.' 

'  Stuart  Papers.     Macpherson^B  History  of  EDgland.     Life  of  Lord  Lovat. 

'  The  effect,  which  was  exhibited  to  me  during  my  delightful  visit  at  FingatA- 
oBstle,  where  the  apparatua  is  preserved,  is  produced  by  phidng  a  cytindriad 
mirror,  in  the  form  of  a  column,  on  the  table ;  before  it  is  laid  a  small  sqme 
board,  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  appears  nothing  more  than  a  hooae-painta^i 
palette,  covered  with  a  chance-medley  chaos  of  curves  and  splashes  of  difEareDt 
colours,  but  which  is  in  reality  a  finely  executed  likeness  of  the  CbevaUer  re- 
versed on  sdentific  principles,  so  that  the  proportions  are  restored  to  their  ri^t 
perspectiva  by  the  cylindrical  form  of  the  mirrgr»  wherein  a  fi»*^-«5m%  nfiaetian 
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The  exQed  queen^  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and  perplexities 
with  which  she  found  herself  beset  as  the  guardian  of  a  prince 
80  unfortunately  situated  as  her  son^  was  struggling  with  the 
pangs  and  apprehensions  excited  by  the  progress  of  her  ter- 
rible malady.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
dated  St.  Germains,  this  2nd  of  September,  she  gives  the 
following  account  of  herself: — 

"  I  oootbiiied  in  the  same  Isn^sbing  ttate  in  wUch  I  was  at  Chaillot  three 
or  foor  days  after  I  left  yon,  and  since  that,  on  my  return  here,  I  had  my  breast 
lanced  many  times  for  several  days;  after  this  was  over,  the  pain  ceased,  as  well 
as  the  languor,  and  I  am  much  better.  I  took,  the  day  before  yesterday,  a  little 
bath,  which  I  shall  repeat,  more  or  lees,  for  I  have  already  bathed  fifteen  times. 

"  Beaulieu  will  see  you  to-morrow  or  Tuesday,  and  he  will  give  yon  an  aocomit 
of  what  Mareschal  stud  after  he  had  seen  me.  He  goes  to  Pftris  to  see  that 
woman  of  whom  you  know,  and  those  who  are  in  her  hands,  who  are  better. 
They  will  bring  her  others  on  whom  to  try  this  remedy.  Mareschal  has  assured 
me  that  there  are  not  any  of  them  whose  case  is  near  so  bad  as  mine.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  avow  to  yon  that  I  am  not  without  apprehension,  and  that  I  have 
great  need  of  prayer ;  for  we  must  begin  and  finish  with  that.  I  request  of  our 
dear  mother  and  sisters  to  unite  with  me  in  this,  having  no  necessity  to  explain 
to  them  my  wants,  which  they  know  of  old." 

Mary  Beatrice  goes  on  to  explain  the  object  which  she 
hoped  to  obtain,  by  means  far  less  likely  to  be  pleasing  to 
the  Almighty  than  the  holy  and  humble  spirit  of  pious  resigna- 
tion which  she  expresses.  Her  '^  sainted  king/'  as  she  fondly 
calls  her  departed  lord,  "is  to  be  invoked;  to  the  end/'  con- 
tinues she, — 

"That  he  may  entreat  fbr  me  of  God  an  entire  resignation  to  His  holy  will* 
like  what  he  had  himself  when  on  earth,  and  that  I  may  feel  a  holy  indifference 
as  to  the  cure  or  augmentation  of  my  malady ;  and  that  the  Lord  would  inspire 
the  physicians  and  surgeons,  in  their  treatment  of  me,  to  do  whatever  may  con- 
duce most  to  his  glory  and  the  good  of  my  soul,  in  healing  me  if  by  that  means 
I  am  still  able  to  serve  him  better,  and  to  be  useful  to  my  children,  or  else  to 
give  me  the  patience  and  fortitude  necessary  to  suffer  the  greatest  torments  if  it 
should  be  more  agreeable  to  him."^ 

"It  is  two  years  to-day/'  continues  the  royal  widow,  and 
this  remark  proves  that  her  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1703, 

of  a  beantiftd  portrait  of  that  prince  in  his  fifteenth  year,  wearing  a  Scotch  cap 
with  the  white-rose  badge  of  Stuart,  a  tartan  scarf,  and  the  star  and  riband  of 
the  Garter,  rises.  This  pretty  historical  device  unveils  the  secret  of  the  conjura- 
tion, whereby  the  artM  fortune-teller  occasionally  deludes  some  simple  heiress 
into  an  ansuitable  marriage  by  showing  her  in  a  magio  mirror  the  &oe  of  her 
destined  husband. 

*  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  collection,  hotel  de 
Souluse. 
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*'  since  the  king  [James]  fell  ill  on  the  day  of  St.  Stq>hen, 
king  of  Hungary/'  She  sends  kind  messages  to  several  of  the 
ladies  of  Chaillot^  and  especially  to  sister  M.  Gabrielle,  "  in 
whose  grief/'  she  says,  "  1  sympathize  with  all  my  heart,  for 
I  know  what  it  is  to  have  lost  a  good  mother  j  but  her  virtae 
will  sustain  her  under  it,  and  God  will  be  to  her  in  the  place 
of  all  she  has  lost.     It  is  that  consolation  I  desire  for  her.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  wish  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to 
submit  herself  to  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  feeble  nature 
could  not  contemplate  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  death  that 
awaited  her  without  shrinking:  the  regular  medical  prac- 
titioners could  only  palliate  the  anguish  of  the  burning  pangs 
which  tormented  her.  The  nuns  of  Chaillot,  though  professing 
to  be  possessed  of  a  specific  for  cancers,  had  fSailed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease  in  its  earher  stages,  and  now  she  was 
tempted  to  put  herself  undar  the  care  of  a  female  who  boasted 
of  having  performed  great  cures  in  cases  of  the  kind.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  knowing  how  desperate  were  the  remedies  often 
employed  by  empirics,  was  alarmed  lest  the  sufferings  of  her 
unfortimate  friend  should  be  aggravated,  and  her  death 
hastened,  by  allowing  any  unqualified  person  to  tamper  with 
her  malady.  This  lady  appears  to  have  behaved  in  a  tenderly 
sympathizing  manner  to  the  royal  sufferer,  whose  account  <^ 
the  interview  must  be  given  in  her  own  words : — 

"  We  wept  much  tofi^ether  at  St.  Cyr,  at  the  sad  state  in  which  I  finmd  my- 
self. She  does  not  much  advise  me  to  put  myself  into  the  hands  of  this  woman. 
She  said,  that  if  I  began  to  give  ear  to  those  sort  of  people,  I  should  have  dkar- 
hUama  besetting  me  every  day  with  offers  of  remedies,  which  would  keep  me  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  uncertainty  and  embarrassment.  However,  she  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  give  a  fair  trial  of  her  [the  doctress's]  remedy.  This  we  will  do; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  try  to  tranquillize  my  mind,  and  resign  myself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  I  can  do  no  more."^ 

The  progress  of  her  direful  malady  appears  to  have  been 
arrested  for  a  time  by  the  operations  to  which  she  had  sub- 
mitted ;  she  describes  herself,  in  her  next  letter,  as  better, 
though  very  weak.  She  says,  '^  she  hopes  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  coming  to  spend  a  week  at  Chaillot,  if  her  health  con- 
tinues io  improve,  and  to  go  one  day  to  Paris  while  there,  if 
>  Chaillot  HSS. 
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strong  enough]  but  if  not/'  continues  she,  '^I  shall  repose 
myself  with  my  dear  good  mother.  I  shall  hope  to  find  my- 
self in  excellent  health  after  your  broth/' ^  Her  majesty 
appears  to  have  derived  benefit,  both  in  health  and  spirits,  firom 
this  little  journey.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  a  lady  of  noble 
family,  who  boarded  in  the  convent,  was  suffering  from  the 
same  complaint  as  the  poor  queen,  and  was  disposed  to  try 
the  cancer-doctress  at  Paris.  The  queen's  French  surgeon, 
Beauheu,  had  placed  a  poor  woman  who  was  thus  afSicted 
under  the  care  of  the  doctress,  in  order  to  give  her  remedies 
a  &ir  trial,  and  he  was  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  the 
result,*  as  we  find  fix>m  the  following  passage  in  one  of  the 
queen's  letters  firom  St.  Crermains  : — 

**  Beftoliea  went  yesterday  to  F&ris,  and  assnres  me  that  he  found  the  nek 
woman  considerably  better  since  the  fortnight  he  has  placed  her  in  the  house 
of  the  woman,  where  she  has  been  well  looked  to  and  attended,  and  eaten 
nothing  izgurious.  I  know  not  if  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte  has  done  what  we 
resolTed  on,  bat  there  is  yet  time,  for  I  believe  it  is  nothing  so  much  advanced 
as  my  malady.     I  have  had  no  pain  myself  for  some  days,  and  I  find  myself  at 

present  tranquil Adieu,  my  dear  mother!     Let  ua  come  to  God; 

let  us  live  but  for  him,  and  let  us  love  only  him. 

**  I  send  to  you  sx  books,  to  distribute  thus :  to  our  mother,  yourself,  made- 
moiselle de  la  Motte,  M.  d'Autun,  M.  de  Brienne,  Tabb^  de  Boguette ;  but  do 
not  send  this  till  the  last»  as  I  have  not  yet  given  to  M.  le  cardLoal  de  Noailles, 
or  to  M.  le  nuncio,  which  I  shall  do  in  two  or  three  days,  after  having  sent  to 
the  princes  of  the  blood,  havings  as  yelv  given  but  to  the  king  and  to  madame  de 
Maintenon."  ' 

The  books  mentioned  by  Mary  Beatrice  were  copies  of  a  brief 
memoir  of  James  II.,  which  had  been  prepared  and  printed 
at  her  expense.  It  is  written  in  French,  in  a  feeble,  inflated 
style,  having  many  words  and  few  facts,  and  those  by  no 
means  interesting  to  historians,  being  chiefly  descriptive  of  his 
devotional  exercises.  The  royal  widow,  however,  firequently 
alludes  to  this  work  in  the  course  of  her  correspondence  with 
the  holy  ladies  of  Chaillot,  who  were  of  course  highly  edified 
with  it.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  abbess  of  that  house, 
she  says,  '^  I  send  you  this  letter  by  father  Bouchet,  and  a 
book  of  the  life  of  the  king  for  him  to  give  you,  to  replace 
that  which  you  have  given  to  him.  We  are  all  very  well," 
continues  her  majesty,  "  and  my  son  does  not  mount  his  horse 

>  ChaiUot  MSS.  >  Ibid. 

*  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
H  H  2 
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with  such  impetuonty  as  to  incur  any  danger/^  ^  Succeeding 
letters  of  the  queen  are  of  a  less  cheerfid  character :  sick- 
ness was  in  her  household  and  her  family.  Her  son  was 
dangerously  ill^  and  the  friend  of  her  childhood^  the  countess 
of  Almonde^  struggling  with  a  mortal  malady.  Death  had 
already  entered  her  palace,  and  begun  to  desolate  her  little 
world  by  thinning  the  train  of  faithful  servants  who  had 
followed  her  and  her  deceased  consort  into  exile.  On  the 
6th  of  December,  1703,  she  writes  to  her  friend  Angdique 
Priolo, — 

"  We  have  lost  this  morning  a  good  old  man,  named  Dnpny :  he  had  heen  with 
our  fiainted  king  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  himaelf  tuned  of  eighty.  He 
was  a  very  good  man,  and  I  doubt  not  that  God  has  taken  him  to  his  mercy.' 

"  Our  poor  hidy  Ahnonde  has  begun  to  amend  a  little  tanoe  yesterday.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  aooomplish  her  business,  if  it  pleases  God  I  thank  our  mother  and 
sisters  for  the  prayers  they  have  made  for  her,  and  request  their  continuation; 
for  she  is  a  person  very  dear  to  me,  and  has  been  useful  to  me  for  nearly  forty 
years.  But  we  have  another  want  for  your  prayers,  for  the  king,  my  son,  was 
attacked  with  fever  yesterday  afternoon.  I  hope,  however^  nothing  will  come  of 
it,  for  he  is  not  worse  this  morning.  The  shivering  began  at  seven  o'clock :  he 
did  not  go  to  bed  till  near  nine,  and  the  perspiration  lasted  till  five.  They  have 
given  him  a  remedy  this  morning,  which  has  greatly  relieved  him,  and  I  hope  the 
woi«t  is  over.  We  cannot,  however,  be  sure  till  to-morrow  is  past;  so^  if  you 
have  no  tidings  from  me  after  to-moirow,  you  are  to  conclude  that  he  is  better. 
My  own  health  appears  to  me  better  than  it  has  ever  been.  God  grant  that  I 
may  serve  him  the  better  for  it." 

The  countess  of  Ahnonde,  for  whom  Mary  Beatrice  ex- 
pressed so  much  solicitude  in  the  above  letter,  was  the  Anna 
Vittoria  Montecucxili  of  the  early  pages  of  her  biography,  the 
same  who  accompanied  her  to  England  when  she  left  her  own 
country  as  the  virgin  bride  of  the  duke  of  York.  Lady  Al- 
monde  was,  with  the  exception  of  madame  Molza,  the  last 
surviving  of  the  compamons  of  her  childhood  by  whom  Mary 
Beatrice  was  attended  on  that  occasion,— one  of  the  few  who 
could  sympathize  with  her  feelings  towards  the  land  of  her 
birth,  or  enter  into  her  reminiscences  of  the  old  familiar 

'  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  m  the  archives  of  France. 
"  Monsieur  Dupuy  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  when  Anne  Hyde^ 
duchess  of  York,  the  first  wife  of  James  II.,  received  the  last  sacraments  ot  the 
church  of  Bome.  Mrs.  Dupuy,  the  accomplished  author  ot  that  very  elegant 
work,  "Illustrations  of  British  Costume,"  is  possessed  oi  several  interesting 
fimiily  heirlooms,  g^  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  traditionally  derived  fitmi  the  old 
and  fiuthful  servant  of  James  II.»  whose  loss  Mary  Beatrice  laments  in  this 
letter. 
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palace  where  they  were  both  brought  up.  Her  majesty  men- 
tions her  again  with  tender  coneem^  in  the  following  letter  to 
Angelique  Priolo : — 

''St  Oermaixu,  26th  of  Karch. 
"  The  abb^  de  Rognette  will  charge  himaelf  with  this  letter,  and  save  me  from 
Knding  my  oom:ier  to-day,  as  I  had  intended.  The  letter  of  milady  Strickland 
was  already  written.  You  will  see  that  I  gpi'eatly  approre  of  yoxur  thooght 
of  putting  mademoiselle  de  Dempsy  at  Amiens.  I  wish  they  would  take  her  for 
three  months,  and  I  would  pay  her  pension.  She  will  give  you  an  account  also 
of  lady  Almonde,  who  has  had  a  had  night  However,  I  don't  think  she  is  so 
near  death  as  I  believed  the  other  day.  They  decide  absolutely  that  she  goes  to 
Forge ;  I  g^reatly  fear  she  will  never  return,  but  they  must  do  all  they  can,  then 
leave  the  event  to  God.  2dGIady  Strickland  gives  you  the  account  of  my  health, 
which  is  good — ^better,  indeed,  than  usuaL  I  hope  that  nothing  will  prevent  me 
from  embracing  yon,  my  dear  mother,  on  Monday  next,  before  compline.  It 
must  not,  however,  wait  for  me,  for  I  am  not  very  sure  of  my  time.  I  believe 
that  I  shall  go  to  Marli  one  day  this  week." 

On  the  19th  of  April,  her  majesty  thanks  Angelique 
Priolo  for  the  sympathy  she  had  expressed  for  the  great  loss, 
"which/'  says  she, — 

^  I  have  had  of  our  dear  lady  Almonde.^  You  know  better  than  any  other  the 
cause  I  have  to  regret  her ;  and  you  give  so  true  a  description  of  my  feelings, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it  Tet  I  must  own  to  you  that  my  heart  is  so 
full  of  grief  in  its  desolation  since  my  great  loss,  that  all  others  appear  of  less 

account  to  me  than  they  would  have  done  before  that  lime The 

king  [Louis  XIV.]  came  to-day ;  madame  de  Maintenon  may,  perhaps,  to-mor- 
row. Lady  Bulkeley  gives  you  an  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  king,  my  son. 
It  will  be  of  no  consequence,  please  Qod,  but  I  was  alarmed  the  day  before 
yerterday,  in  the  evening. 

"  I  am  grieved  for  the  indisposition  of  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte.  Assure 
her  of  my  regard,  and  the  beloved  econome.  I  see  well  how  much  the  good 
heart  of  the  dear  portress  has  felt  the  death  of  lady  Almonde.  I  thank  you 
and  our  mother  for  all  the  prayers  you  make,  and  have  made,  for  that  dear 
departed  one.  They  cannot  doubt  of  her  happiness  fix)m  the  history  of  her  life 
and  of  her  death,  which  had  all  the  marks  of  a  death  precious  in  the  sight  of 
Qod.  Alas !  I  did  not  believe  it  had  beenso  near.  It  is  imposmble  to  tell  yon 
more^  for  I  have  not  a  moment  of  time."  ' 

The  occupations  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  any  thing  but 
agreeable  at  this  period,  when  the  treachery  of  a  plausible 
villain  made  the  loss  of  the  tried  firiends  of  early  life  appear 
irreparable  calamities.  Lord  Lovat  had  returned  to  St.  Ger- 
main's in  the  preceding  January,  1704,  and  delivered  a  false 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. "  At  Durham,"  he  said,  "  in  particular,  the  Catholics 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  when  he  showed  them  the 
^  Inedited  letters  of  Maxy  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France.  *  Ibid. 
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picture  of  the  young  king^  knelt  down  and  kissed  it^  and 
prayed  for  him.  That  there  was  a  general  meeting  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  that  persuasion  soon  after^  and  that  they  sent 
four  of  their  number  to  entreat  him  to  inform  the  queen, 
that  all  the  Catholics  in  the  north  of  England  were  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  king,  whenever  his 
banner  should  be  displayed  in  that  country.  Also,  that  an 
Irish  nobleman  declared,  that  if  the  king  of  France  would 
send  them  arms,  he  would  engage  5000  men  to  rise  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  earl  of  Leven,  on  his  representations,  begged 
him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  young  king ;  and  even  the 
earl  of  Argyle  had  said,  that  rather  than  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton should  get  the  crown,  he  and  his  kindred  and  clan  would 
be  the  first  to  draw  his  sword  for  king  James's  son.*''  Maiy 
Beatrice  listened  at  first  with  eager  credulity  to  tales  so  flatter- 
ing to  her  maternal  hopes,  and  returned  a  gracious  answer  with- 
out consulting  lord  Middleton.  She  had  not  seen,  though 
her  biographer  has,  the  evidences  of  Lovat's  treachery  in  the 
letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,*  com- 
mencing with  the  date  of  his  first  appearance  at  St.  Germains 
in  1699,  proving  that  he  came  there  as  the  accredited  spy  of 
king  William^s  cabinet.  Mary  Beatrice  had  misdoubted  him 
then,  and,  regarding  his  private  character  with  disgust,  in- 
duced her  royal  husband  to  forbid  him  their  presence;  but 
his  pretended  conversion  and  zeal  for  the  church  of  Rome, 
made  her  fancy  that  he  was  a  regenerate  person.  Lord  Mid« 
dleton  detected  at  a  glance  discrepancies  in  Lovat's  statements; 
he  waited  on  the  queen,  and  showed  her  a  duplicate  memorial 
which  Lovat  had  sent  to  him.  Her  majesty  replied,  *'  that 
she  had  received  one  of  the  same  date,  and  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  which  she  had  given  her  answer  already.*'  Mid- 
dleton, surprised  and  mortified,  replied,  drily,  ''that  was 
enough,'*  and  withdrew,  observing,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  that  "he  was  but  an  useless  tool.''  He  determined, 
however,  not  to  indulge  his  resentful  feelings  so  far  as  to 
leave  the  game  in  the  hands  of  Lovat,  by  resigning  his  post 

'  Stuart  Papers,  in  MacpherMm. 
>  Inedited  MSS.  in  the  Bibliotheque  da  RoL 
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after  the  diplomatic  aflfront  he  had  reoeiyed  from  her  majesty. 
He  laid  the  matter  dispassionately  before  the  French  minister 
De  Torcy^  and  the  nnncio^  and  got  the  latter  to  disabuse  the 
queen.  He  also  induced  him  to  propound  a  list  of  questions 
to  Lovat^  in  the  name  of  her  majesty^  especially  demanding 
who  the  Irish  nobleman  and  the  gentlemen  in  the  north  were^ 
who  had^  as  he  pretended^  made  such  large  promises  of  assis- 
tance to  the  cause.  Lovat  declared  '^  that  one  and  all  had 
engaged  him  to  promise  not  to  tell  their  names  to  any  one 
but  the  queen^  to  whom/'  he  said,  "he  was  ready  to  declare 
them  in  private  audience;  and  then  only  on  her  majesty 
giving  her  royal  word  not  to  reveal  them  to  the  members 
of  her  coundlj  because  they  had  experienced  how  little  they 
r^arded  secrecy .''* 

When  captain  John  Murray,  the  companion  of  Lovat's  jour- 
ney, whom  he  had  contrived  to  leave  in  the  lurch,  arrived 
at  St.  Germains,  he  produced  many  proo&  that  the  latter 
was  the  bribed  instrument  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet.  Lovat 
took  up  the  tone  of  an  injured  person,  and  wrote  to  the 
earl  of  Middleton, — 

"  I  am  dally  informed  that  the  queen  has  bat  a  scorvy  opinion  of  me,  and  that 
I  rather  did  her  majesty  had  than  good  eervioe  by  my  journey.  My  lord,  I  find 
by  that,  that  my  enemies  have  greater  power  with  the  queen  than  I  have ;  and 
to  please  them  and  ease  her  majesty,  I  am  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
them  till  the  king  is  of  age." 

In  conclusion,  he  tells  Middleton  ''  that  he  relies  on  the  pro- 
mises the  ladyy'  meaning  Mary  Beatrice,  "  had  made  in  his 
behalf."'  The  duke  of  Berwick  wrote  to  his  royal  step- 
mother, warning  her  against  Lovat,  and  enclosed  a  letter  from 
an  Irish  priest,  called  father  Farrell,  exposing  the  base  trea- 
chery he  had  practised  against  a  faithM  adherent  of  her  son^s 
cause  in  London : — 

*'  Your  miyesty,"  says  Berwick,  "  will  see  here  a  new  confirmation  of  Lovafs 
knavery ;  and  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  nu\jesty  send  a  French 
tranahition  of  this  paper  to  the  marquess  de  Torcy.  The  affair  is  of  great  oonse- 
quenoe,  and  your  miyesty  may  depend  that  the  king's  affairs  are  ruined  unless 
lord  Lovat  is  apprehendeid." ' 

In  consequence  of  Berwick's  advice,  Lovat  was  anrested  by 
the  French  government,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  Angouleme : 
'  Stuart  Papers;  Macphoraon.  '  Ibid*  '  Ibid. 
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abundant  reason  appeared  for  detaining  him  a  close  prisoner 
for  several  years.  One  of  his  objects  in  cajoling  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.  was^  to  obtain  credentials  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Jacobite  cause.  Mary  Beatrice  had  entrusted  him 
with  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Gordon ;  this  he  used  as  a  weapon 
in  a  quarrel  of  his  own,  by  transferring  it  to  an  envelope  ad- 
dress^ to  his  great  enemy,  the  duke  of  Athol,  and  then  plac- 
ing it  in  the  hands  of  Queensberry,  as  an  evidence  that  Athd 
was  in  correspondence  with  the  mother  of  the  disinherited 
representative  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  the  employment  of  so  unprincipled  a  person  as 
Lovat  did  an  infinity  of  mischief  to  the  Jacobite  cause  in 
Scotland,  especially  as  the  cabinet  of  queen  Anne  made  use 
of  his  information  as  a  pretence  for  pursuing  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  overawe  the  opposers  of  the  Union.  The  intrigues 
and  counter-intrigues,  the  double  treasons,  the  bribery  and 
corruption,  the  agitation  and  the  foUies,  that  were  perpetrated 
at  that  momentous  crisis  belong  to  general  history,  and  can 
only  be  occasionally  alluded  to  in  these  pages  in  illustration 
of  the  letters  and  personal  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  widow 
of  the  last  of  our  Stuart  kings,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties 
which  her  titular  office  of  regent  or  guardian  to  the  young 
prince,  their  son,  imposed  on  her.  Alas  I  for  any  woman  who 
is  placed  in  circumstances  like  those  with  whidi  Mary  Bea- 
trice had  to  struggle,  while  carrying  the  fire  in  her  bosom  that 
was  slowly  consuming  her  living  frame,  denied  the  repose  for 
which  her  8u£fering  body  and  weary  spirit  sighed,  conscious 
of  her  own  helplessness,  and  tossed  like  a  feather  on  a  strong 
stream  by  the  adverse  currents  of  warring  parties  I 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  his  secret  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  lamented  that  his  nephew, 
the  duke  of  Berwick,  should  have  been  removed  to  Spain,  in- 
stead of  remaining  on  the  spot  to  be  in  readiness  for  action. 
He  was,  in  feict,  the  proper  person  to  have  acted  for  the 
young  prince,  his  half-brother,  being  the  only  man  of  talent 
and  decision  at  the  exiled  court.  He  enjoyed,  moreover, 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  royal  father's  widow,  who  enter- 
tained almost  a  maternal  afiection  for  him,  and  he  always 
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treated  her  with  profound  respect^  and  bears  the  highest  testi- 
mony to  her  moral  worth  in  his  memoirs^  where  he  speaks  of 
her  testimony^  in  a  disputed  matter,  as  decisive.  "  The  queen 
told  me  so/'  says  he,  emphatically,  "  and  she  was  a  princess 
of  great  Teradty/'  Berwick  had  good  reason  to  think  well 
of  Maiy  Beatrice.  She  had  stood  his  friend  with  his  royal 
father  twice,  when  be  had  displeased  him  by  contracting  love- 
marriages.  Berwick  having,  after  the  death  of  his  first 
duchess,  wedded  one  of  her  majesty's  maids  of  honour,  the 
daughter  of  colonel  and  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  Mary  Beatrice 
kindly  appointed  the  young  duchess  of  Berwick  as  lady  of 
the  bedchamber,  and  treated  her  ahnost  as  if  she  had  been  a 
daughter  of  her  own,  retaining  her  about  her  person  during 
the  duke's  absence  in  his  campaigns.^  After  the  death  of 
king  James,  Berwick  wishing  to  be  naturalized  as  a  subject 
of  France,  her  majesty  exerted  her  utmost  influence  with 
Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon  to  promote  his  in- 
terests. She  also  wrote  in  his  behalf  so  warmly  to  the  princess 
des  Ursins,  whom  she  had  formerly  known  in  her  early  youth, 
and,  indeed,  claimed  kindred  with,  through  her  mother  the 
late  duchess  of  Modena,  that  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  post  of  generalissimo  of  the  French  armies  sent  by 
Louis  to  support  his  grandson's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  against  the  archduke  Charles,  queen  Anne's  proUgi? 
The  brilliant  exploits  of  the  son  of  James  II.  in  that  cam- 
paign were  certainly  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  earnest  re- 
commendation of  his  royal  step-mother,  if  that  title  may  be 
bestowed  on  Mary  Beatrice. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Marlborough's  secret  transac- 
tions, under  the  feigned  name  of  Armsworth,  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germains,  and  its  agents  in  England  and  Holland,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  deadly  hatred 
between  his  imperious  helpmate  and  queen  Anne,  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  divine  the  nature  of  the  project,  that  was  inadver- 
tently traversed  by  the  successful  eflForts  of  Mary  Beatrice  for 
the  employment  of  the  brilUant  talents  of  one  so  near  and 
dear  to  her  departed  lord,  in  a  more  important  sphere  than  hei 
'  St.  Simon.  '  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macphenon. 
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impoyerished  shadow  of  a  court  could  offer.  K  slie  had  pos* 
sessed  the  selfish  talents  meet  for  the  position  she  occupied^ 
she  would  have  prevented  Berwick  firom  divorcing  his  fortunes 
£rom  those  of  her  son^  in  order  to  secure  those  services  in 
his  cause^  which  were  eventuaUy  the  means  of  estahlishmg 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Berwick 
was^  perhaps^  the  only  man  attached  to  the  cause  of  her  son 
whom  the  cautious  favourite  of  fortune,  Marlborough,  could 
rely  on ;  and  when  he  was  removed  firom  the  scene,  the  game 
might  be  considered  a  losing  one. 

In  August  1704,  Louis  XIV.  gave  a  grand  fl^te  and  illu- 
minations at  Marli,  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  great-grandson 
of  France,  the  infant  duke  of  Bretagne,  the  firstborn  of  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy.  Mary  Beatrice,  with  her  son 
and  daughter,  were  among  the  guests :  out  of  compliment  to 
the  titular  rank  they  held  in  that  court,  they  were  given  the 
place  of  honour,  taking  precedence  of  every  person  but  the 
king  of  France,  who,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  gave 
the  hand  to  the  widowed  queen.*  Her  feelings  were  little  in 
unison  with  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  royalty,  if  we  may 
judge  firom  the  strain  in  which  she  writes  the  next  day  to  her 
fiiend  at  Chaillot,  her  faithful  heart  occupying  itself  neither 
with  the  splendid  festivities  of  which  she  had  been  a  joyless 
spectator  at  Marli,  nor  the  anticipation  of  her  approadung 
visit  to  Fontainebleau,  but  in  making  arrangements  to  assist 
in  the  services  of  her  church  for  the  moumM  anniversary  of 
her  beloved  consort's  death : — 

"  St.  Qermains,  tius  Wednesday. 

"  These  three  days  have  I  sought  for  a  moment  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear 
mother,  to  let  you  know  that  I  shfdl  be,  please  Qod,  at  Chaillot  on  Monday  next, 
16th,  at  five  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will  defer  the  vespers  of  the  dead  till  that 
hour.  I  cannot  come  till  the  day  when  I  am  returning  here  from  Fontainebleau, 
where  I  shall  go  on  Monday ;  it  will  be  two  days'  journey  by  land,  not  by  water, 
as  M.  Fagon  does  not  approve  of  the  latter. 

**  I  went  yesterday  to  Marli,  and  my  daughter  also,  for  the  first  time.  We 
supped  there.  I  found  madame  de  Maintenon  not  half  well.  All  have  their 
afflictions.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  your  misfortune.  I  can  feel  with  all  my 
heart  far  desolate  wives  and  mothers.  The  religieuset  are  hapfuer,  tat  they  have 
nothing  nearer  than  nephews  to  lose.  I  am,  however,  very  sorry  for  that  of  my 
dear  portress ;  for  the  love  of  her,  I  have  sent  to  M.  de  Montospan  and  M.  de 

1  Memours  of  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon. 
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Yalmy  to  make  my  oondolences  to  her  Bister-in-law,  and  to  say  that  it  was  you 
who  informed  me  of  the  death  of  her  only  son.''^ 

The  health  of  the  prince  was  very  delicate;  indeed,  he 
appeared  to  hold  his  life  on  a  tenure  so  precarious,  as  to  be 
an  object  of  perpetual  anxiety  to  his  widowed  mother.  On 
tlie  15th  of  December,  1704,  she  writes  to  the  abbess  of 
ChaiUot, — 

"  I  thank  yon  for  your  prayers  for  the  king,  my  son,  and  I  entreat  yon  to  oon- 
tinne  them,  for  certainly  he  is  not  hetter;  he  had  the  fever  again  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  They  hied  him  yesterday  morning,  and  I  did  not  find  that  his  cold 
was  at  aU  relieved  by  it,  but  he  has  no  fever  to-day.  Ood  Ib  the  master,  and  he 
must  do  for  him  and  me  whatever  it  shall  please  him.  My  daughter  is  very 
w^  and  I  am  better  than  usual ;  but,  my  dmr  mother,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
be  at  Chaillot  till  the  Sunday  after  Christmas.  I  had  reckoned  that  my  sister 
Le  Vayer  would  take  the  habit  on  the  Friday,  and  I  should  return  on  the 
Saturday  morning ;  but  in  the  state  in  which  I  see  my  son,  I  cannot  quit  him 
for  some  days,  and  unless  he  should  be  better  than  he  is  now,  I  cannot  hope  to 
pass  Christmas  with  you."'  ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1705,  all  other  cares  and 
anxieties  that  oppressed  Mary  Beatrice  appear  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  her  trembling  solicitude  for  the  health  of  her 
boy.  On  the  14th  of  February,  she  informs  her  friends  at 
Chaillot  that  he  continues  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  re- 
commends him  to  their  prayers.  Six  days  later  he  was  so 
seriously  ill,  that  the  fond  mother,  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart, 
despairing  of  the  power  of  medical  skill  to  save  him,  wrote  in 
great  agitation  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  imploring  the  inter- 
cession of  that  friendly  community  with  Heaven  in  his  behalf; 
and  also  that  they  would  endeavour,  by  earnest  prayers,  to 
obtain  that  of  the  deceased  king,  her  husband,  in  whose 
canonization  she  was  a  devout  beUever,  for  the  recovery  of 
her  son.'  Her  letter  contains  evidences  of  fervent  but  mis- 
directed faith,  a  fond  reliance  on  the  intercession  of  saints  for 
that  which  should  have  been  sought  of  Grod  through  the  in- 
tercession of  a  divine  Mediator  alone.  Due  allowance  ought, 
however,  to  be  made  for  the  effects  of  a  conventual  education 
on  an  ardent  daughter  of  the  South,  with  whom  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Communion  of  Saints  (of  which  an 
abstract  belief  is  professed  in  the  creeds  of  our  own  church)  is 
an  active  principle,  including  a  mystic  unity  between  the  saints 

^  Autograph  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  Chaillot  collection. 
« Ibid.  » Ibid. 
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above  and  the  devout  servants  of  God  in  the  flesh ;  and  to 
them  it  appears  like  a  golden  chain^  that  reaches  from  earth 
to  heaven^  and  from  heaven  to  earth  again. 

No  one  but  the  most  tenderly  devoted  of  mothers  could 
have  desired  the  life  of  a  male  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  be  prolonged^  whose  existence  alone  prevented  the 
amicable  arrangement  of  all  disputes  and  difficidties,  hj  the 
recognition  of  her  daughter^  the  princess  Louisa^  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  queen  Anne.  No  jealousies  could  have  been  enter- 
tained by  that  sovereign  of  rivalry  from  a  younger  sister, 
and  all  national  fears  for  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land might  have  been  obviated  by  a  marriage  with  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Hanover, — ^a  measure  that  could  not  even  be 
proposed  during  the  life  of  her  brother.  As  regarded  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  princess  Louisa  lay 
under  no  disabilities ;  neither  acts  of  attainder  nor  oaths  of 
abjuration  had  passed  against  her;  and  if  the  personal  exists 
ence  of  this  youngest  and  most  promising  scion  of  the  Stuart 
line  had  never  been  publicly  noticed  by  contending  parties, 
it  was,  perhaps,  because  her  poUtical  importance  was  secretly 
felt  by  the  subtle  calculators  who  were  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  her  brother's  constitution,  and  the  yearning  of  the  child- 
less Anne  towards  a  successor  of  her  own  name  and  blood. 
The  death  of  the  \mfortunate  son  of  James  II.  at  that  epoch, 
would  have  excited  a  general  feeling  of  sympathy  for  his  mo- 
ther and  sister;  the  stumbling-stone  of  offence  would  have 
been  removed,  and  all  fears  of  civil  wars  averted,  by  restoring 
the  regal  succession  to  the  regular  order.  In  that  case,  Mary 
Beatrice  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  recalled  to 
England  with  her  daughter.  She  would  have  been  relieved 
from  all  her  debts  and  pecuniary  difGLculties  by  the  payment 
of  her  jointure  and  its  arrears;  she  would  have  had  one  or 
more  of  her  former  royal  abodes  assigned  for  her  residence, 
with  a  suitable  estabhshment  for  the  youthful  heiress-pre- 
sumptive of  the  realm,  and  the  prospect  of  increased  power 
and  importance  in  the  event  of  the  princess  succeeding  to  the 
crown  during  her  minority. 

The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  prince  prevented  the  reali- 
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zation  of  this  flattering  perspective.  He  completed  his  seven- 
teenth year^  and  his  sister  her  thirteenth^  in  the  following 
June.  The  princess  Louisa^  who  had  inherited  all  her  mo- 
ther's beauty,  was  now  publicly  introduced  at  the  French 
court,  where,  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  sister  to  a  prince  whose  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
realm  was  supported  by  Prance,  she  was  given  precedence  over 
every  lady  there,  except  her  own  mother,  who  always  had  the 
place  of  honour  allowed  her  by  Louis  XIV.  The  following 
particulars  of  a  grand  ball  at  Marli,  in  July  1705,  at  which 
the  royal  exiles  of  St.  Germains  were  present,  will  show  the 
respectful  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  long  spacious  saloon  in  which  the  ball 
took  place,  three  fauteuils  were  placed,  for  the  king  of  France, 
the  widowed  queen  of  England,  and  her  son.  Mary  Beatrice, 
as  in  the  life-time  of  her  royal  consort,  occupied  the  middle 
seat.  Opposite  to  them  were  benches  for  the  dancers;  the 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  occupied  pliants.  Behind 
the  royal  dais  were  the  refreshments.  The  titular  king  of 
England  opened  the  ball  with  his  sister,  and  the  king  of 
France  stood  all  the  time  they  were  dancing.  This  he  always 
would  have  done,  every  time  this  young  royal  pair  danced 
together,  if  Mary  Beatrice  had  not  entreated  him  to  be  seated; 
but  it  was  not  till  he  had  paid  them  this  mark  of  respect  twice 
or  thrice,  that  he  would  consent  to  sit  down.  Mary  Beatrice 
always  sat  between  Louis  and  her  son  at  supper,  with  her 
daughter  and  the  immediate  members  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  There  was  a  separate  table  for  the  officers  of  her 
household  on  these  occasions,  at  which  the  duke  of  Perth 
presided.^ 

The  attention  which  had  been  paid  to  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren must  have  been  cheering  to  the  royal  widow,  for  she 
writes  in  better  spirits  than  usual  to  her  friend,  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot  :— 

«  St  Germains,  27th  July,  1706. 

"  I  beBere,  my  dear  mother,  that  yon  arealmoit  ready  to  be  in  a  pet  with  lady 
Bulkeley  and  me,  because  we  have  been  so  long  without  sending  you  any  news. 

1  M^mcnrea  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  iy.  pp.  895,  6. 
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It  IS  trae  tliftt  we  ore  to  blame,  but  you  would  be  much  more  00  if  you  ooald 
think  that  it  was  from  fbrgetfulness ;  for  I  should  as  soon  forget  my  children  and 
myself,  as  forget  Chaillot  and  my  dear  and  good  mother  Priolo.  But  since 
Thursday  we  have  had  journeys  and  fetes ;  besides  which,  my  little  malady  often 
prevents  me  from  writing,  and  lady  Bulkeley  likes  better  to  wait  till  she  can  send 

you  one  of  my  letters,  believing  that  it  will  give  you  more  pleasure. 

We  are  all  well  here,  thank  Qod,  and  my  son  much  better  than  usual,  and  more 
lively.  The  kst  news  from  Flanders  is  not  good,  but  he  must  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  cease  to  pray."^ 

From  the  same  letter  we  learn  that  Mary  Beatrice  had 
spent  some  days  at  Chaillot  in  the  b^inning  of  that  months 
and  that  she  purposed  paying  another  visit  to  the  community 
there  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  She  was^  however^  attacked 
with  a  severe  relapse  of  her  alarming  malady,  and  she  an- 
nounces her  disappointment  to  the  abbess  and  la  Dfyosie  in  a 
touching  letter/  dated  August  12,  1705. 

The  poor  queen  continued  under  surgical  treatment  for 
several  weeks.  She  writes  again  to  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot, 
September  14th,  expressive  of  her  disappointment  at  being 
unable  to  attend  the  commemorative  service  at  the  con- 
ventual church  for  the  anniversary  of  king  Jameses  deaths 
as  the  phjnsicians  had  ordered  her  to  keep  her  chamber. 
After  making  some  touching  allusions  to  her  sufferings^  she 
says,  "  But  God  is  the  master,  and  it  is  for  me  to  obey 
and  to  submit  myself  with  patience^  when  I  cannot  with 
joy,  to  that  which  he  is  pleased  to  ordain  for  me,  and  he 
has  renewed  the  anguish  in   my  breast  for  the   last  four 

days If  after  four  days,''  continues  her  majesty^ 

"  I  return  to  my  usual  state,  I  think  of  endeavouring  to  go  to 
Fontainebleau  by  water.  Nothing  would  draw  me  thither 
but  the  love  of  my  daughter,  and  it  will  be  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  even  if  that  life  should  be  prolonged.'"  Mary 
Beatrice  did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution,  made,  in  the  sad- 
ness of  her  heart,  at  a  time  when  she  declares  that  the  mo- 
tion of  a  coach  was  insupportable  to  her,  and  all  the  pageantry 
of  a  court,  full  of  fatiguing  ceremonies  and  frivolous  eti- 
quettes, appeared  in  the  light  of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 
to  her  overburdened  mind  and  suffering  frame.     In  another 

^  Inedited  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Chiullot  collection. 
'Ibid.  »Ibid. 
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of  her  letters  to  the  abbess  of  Cbaillot,  evidently  written  at 

this  period^  she  says^ — 

**  I  sent  my  daughter  to  yoa  tlie  other  day,  my  dear  mother,  and  with  her  my 
heart  and  aool,  not  having  power  at  that  time  to  drag  my  hody  thither,  bat  now 
I  hope  to  have  the  pleasu^  of  embracing  you  mysdf  next  Thursday.  I  hav» 
been  dying  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  last  three  montha,  and  at  last  I  dieriah  thff 
hope  that  Qod  will  permit  me  that  pleasore  in  three  daya."^ 

The  fisdlen  queen  adds^  with  impiessive  earnestness^ — 

"  But  we  muat  strive,  above  all,  to  profit  our  sools  by  it,  and  fbr  this  purpoee 
we  must  ezdte  and  enoourage  eadh  other  reciprocally  to  adore  and  to  love  the 
very  holy  decrees  of  Qod  in  every  thing  that  he  is  pleased  to  do  with  us,  that  we 
may  submit  to  it  with  meekness  and  patience,  if  we  cannot  with  joy,  to  which  I 
confess  I  have  not  yet  attuned;  but  God  vnU  assist  us  in  his  mercy,  and  will 
give  us  strength  proportioned  to  our  difficulties.  I  supplicate  this  of  him  with 
all  my  heart,  and  am  in  Him,  my  dear  mother,  entirely  yours,  "  M.  R." 

indorsed— "For  my  dear  mother  Priolo."* 

It  is  certain  that  the  queen's  surgeon,  Beaulieu,  must  have 
possessed  great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  for  the  fatal 
progress  of  this  dreadful  malady  was  once  more  arrested,  and 
the  royal  patient,  to  her  own  surprise,  and  that  of  all  the 
world,  became  convalescent.  A  cheering  account  of  the  im- 
proved health  of  both  mother  and  son,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  appears  in  the  private  correspondence  of  the 
prince's  confessor,  fEither  Saunders,'  dated  November  28th, 
1705.  ''The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows  tall  and  strong. 
The  queen,  also,  is  much  better  than  she  was,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  lump  in  her  breast  is  not  so  dangerous  as  was  once 
thought.  The  princess  is  one  of  the  most  complete  young 
ladies  of  her  age,  very  witty  and  handsome,  and  of  a  most 
excellent  good  humour,  which  gains  the  hearts  of  all  who 
know  her.'' 

The  secret  correspondence  of  the  court  of  St.  Germains 
with  the  Jacobite  agents  in  England  and  Scotland,  mean- 
while, is  rather  curious  than  important.  Marlborough,  under 
the  nom  de  guerre  of  Armsworth,  and  Godolphin,  under  the 
name  of  Gilbum,  or  Goulston,  are  frequently  mentioned,  in 
Caryl  and  Middleton's  letters,  as  making  professions  to  the 

'  Inedited  Chaillot  oorrespondenoe,  preserved  in  the  hdtel  de  Souhise. 
«Ihid. 
'  Letters  of  father  Saunders  to  Meredith,  a  priest  at  the  English  seminary  at 
Bome.— RawliD8on*s  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  No.  21 ;  Bodldan  libraiy,  Oxford. 
Communicated  by  Mra.  Qreen* 
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e!dled  fiEonily .     The  follGfwmg  observation  is  in  one  of  CaiyPs, 

dated  June  30th,  1705  :— 

**  I  must  also  own  the  reeeipt  of  yaors  of  Hie  3nl  of  May,  wherehi  joq  idite 
'wbat  passed  iKtween  yoa  and  Mr.  Goalston,  wldeh  mercfaaiit  is  not  aoprod^of 
his  words  as  bis  partner  Armsworth,  andthefefiiretbey  are  somewhat  more  to  be 
relied  on;  and  imleaB  they  both  jdn  to  deceive^  mnch  may  be  hoped  from  thor 
agreong  in  the  same  stoty."  ^ 

Those  double-minded  statesmen  had  assured  the  widow  of 
James  II.,  that  the  bill  for  tiie  Protestant  succession  would 
be  rejected  in  the  Scottish  parliament,  and  every  thing  that 
honour  and  justice  could  require  should  be  done  for  the 
''prince  of  Wales,^'  as  th^  still  termed  the  son  of  their  late 
master.*  Mary  Beatrice  was  only  too  willing  to  be  deceived ; 
and  when  the  bill  for  extinguishing  the  hopes  of  her  son  was 
actually  thrown  out  by  that  senate,  she  was  persuaded  by  her 
cabinet  to  impute  it  rather  to  the  friendly  policy  of  lord 
Godolphin,  than  to  the  inalienable  attachment  of  the  northern 
aristocraqr  to  the  representative  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 
Goddphin's  lingering  r^ard  for  the  exiled  queen  rendered 
him  really  desirous  of  arranging  matters  with  queen  Anne 
and  her  cabinet  for  the  payment  of  the  dowry  and  its  arrears, 
and  if  he  had  possessed  the  moral  courage  to  come  forward 
openly  in  parliament,  with  a  manly  appeal  to  the  compassion 
and  justice  of  a  generous  and  chivalric  nation  in  behalf  of  the 
royal  widow,  (whose  destitution  was  a  reproadi  to  those  who 
had  been  proud  to  bend  the  knee  before  her  in  the  short-lived 
days  of  her  greatness,)  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  her 
claims  would  have  been  allowed.  She  had  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  her  &vour,  which  even  those  who  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  English  peers  by  their  unconstitutional  attempt  to 
attaint  her  had  not  so  much  as  endeavoured  to  get  rep^ed, 
because  the  sense  of  the  house  of  commons  had  been  clearly 
shown  by  furnishing  king  William  with  supplies  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  fulfilling  that  obligation,  though  he  had,  as 
before  explained,  applied  them  to  his  own  use.  Godolphin 
was  aware  of  all  this,  but  his  own  crooked  paths  rendered 
him  timid  and  irresolute.  His  correspondence  with  the  exiled 
queen  and  her  agents  was  more  than  suspected  by  the  whigs. 
^  Stuart  Papers  in  Macpherson,  from  Naime.  *  Ibidi 
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L<»'d  Wharton  boldly  declared  in  the  upper  house,  ''that  he 
had  my  lord  treasurer's  head  in  a  bag/'  This  menace  para- 
lysed the  Tacillating  minister;  he  crouched  Uke  a  beaten 
hound,  and  submitted  to  do  all  and  every  thing  that  was  de- 
manded by  his  political  antagonists,  even  to  the  outlay  of  an 
enormous  sum  in  purchasing  a  majority  in  the  Scotch  parlia- 
ment to  cany  measures  perfectly  opposed  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  it  was  supposed  no  less  so  to  the  secret  feelings  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  queen  Anne.^ 

The  Scotch  Jacobites  urged  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  minister 
for  money  and  arms;  they  represented  to  the  arbiter  of  her 
son's  destiny,  Louis  XIV.,  how  serviceable  even  the  small  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  Uvres  would  be,  to  enable  their  fidends  to 
put  arms  in  the  hands  of  those  who  burned  to  decide  the 
question  of  the  Union,  not  in  the  senate,  but  in  the  field* 
Louis  had  already  paid  too  dearly  for  yielding  to  the  dictates 
of  his  lively  i^mpathy  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  his 
unfortunate  cousin  James,  to  venture  to  act  independently 
of  his  cabinet  at  this  crisis.  The  expensive  wars  in  which 
that  poUtical  blunder  had  involved  France  had  crippled  his 
resources.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  taught  him  that 
he  had  work  to  do  to  guard  his  own  frontier ;  and  although 
he  might,  perhaps^  have  made  the  best  diversion  in  his 
own  fftvour  by  sending  troops  and  arms  to  assist  in  raising 
an  insurrection  against  queen  Anne's  government  in  Scot- 
land, his  ministers  could  not  be  induced  to  hazard  the 
experiment* 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1706,  Saunders  again  notices  the 
improved  health  of  the  queen,  and  that  the  painful  tumour  in 
her  bosom  was  decreasing.  He  adds  the  following  particulars 
of  her  son  and  daughter :  ''  The  king  is  very  well,  and  grows 
strong  and  tall.  He  has  begun  to  ride  the  great  horse,  and 
does  it  very  gracefully,  and  all  say  he  will  make  a  very  good 
horseman.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  make  a  campaign,  and 
the  queen  has  asked  it  of  the  king  of  France,  who  has  not  as 
yet  consented  to  it.  In  all  appearance  it  would  do  our  king 
a  great  deal  of  good,  and  be  much  to  his  honour  and  reputa- 

*  Stuart  Papsn^  m  MMfbononu 
VOL,  VI.  II 
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tion ',  but  the  king  of  Fraaoe  will  be  loath  to  let  him  go  till 
he  can  send  him  like  a  king.  The  princess  is  very  tall  of  her 
age^  and  by  her  wit  and  gracioas  behaviour  charms  all  that 
oome  near  her/'^ 

The  son  of  Maiy  Beatrice  and  James  II.  obtained  his 
political  majority  on  the  10th  of  June,  1706,  when  he  com- 
pleted his  18th  year.  The  regency  of  the  queen-mother  was 
then  supposed  to  terminate,  but  she  continued  virtually  the 
leading  power  at  St.  Germains  as  long  as  she  lived,  though  het 
son  was  treated  by  herself,  and  eveiy  one  in  the  exiled  court, 
as  their  sovereign  and  master.  Lord  Middleton  conunends 
the  industry  and  application  of  this  prince  to  business,  and 
extols  his  abilities ;'  but  these  were  only  shown  in  the  easy, 
pleasant  style  of  his  epistolary  correspondence,  whether  diplo- 
matic or  personal,  in  which  he  excelled  most  of  his  contem- 
-vlK)raries.  The  following  affectionate  congratulation  to  his 
friend  the  marquess  of  Drummond,  on  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  that  nobleman,  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  his 
familiar  letters : — 

«  St  Germains,  Jmie  29, 1706. 

**  Having  fonnd  a  safe  opportanity  of  writing  into  Scotland,  I  take  that  ooca- 
rion  of  writing  thb  note  to  yon.  I  will  say  nothing  to  yoa  of  my  own  afEun^ 
xeferring  to  what  I  writ  to  yon  and  my  other  friends,  which  wiU  be  oommnm* 
cated  to  you  by  the  oonntess  of  Errol,  your  aont,  and  so  will  only  add  here,  how 
pleased  I  was  to  hear  that  your  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Gordon's  daughter  is 
like  to  be  soon  concluded.  The  kindnaw  I  have  for  yoa  and  your  fkther  makes 
any  thing  agreeable  to  me  that  I  think  so  much  for  your  interest  as  I  thmk  this 
is.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your  own  and  fiunily's  services,  as  I  hope  one  day  to 
be  in  a  condition  of  showing  yoa,  and  of  giving  yoa  proofii  of  my  kindness 
for  yon.  "jAMEa»R.» 

"  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  lord  John  Drummond;  do  the  same  to 
lord  Stormont,  and  assure  him  I  shall  not  forget  the  zeal  he  has  for  my  service^ 
nor  the  care  he  took  of  me  when  a  child.^ 

All  that  personal  kindness  and  courtesy  could  do  to  render 
the  widowed  queen  and  her  son  easy  under  the  tantalizing 
fever  of  hope  deferred,  was  done  by  Louis  XIV.  He  treated 
them,  in  all  respects,  as  his  equals,  and  caused  the  same 

^  Cccrespondenoe  with  Meredith. — Bawlinson's  MSS.,  Bodleian  libraiy;  Oxford. 

'  Macpherson's  Stuart  Pftpers. 

'  Boyal  autograph  letters  in  the  archives  of  the  noble  house  of  Drummond  of 

Perth,  No.  14,  inedited.    Courteously  communicated  by  the  representative  of 

that  ancient  historical  fiumly,  the  baroness  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  to  whom  my 

best  acknowledgments  ai«  grateAiUy  oAned. 
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honours  to  be  paid  to  them.  A  fortnight  never  passed  without 
his  making  them  a  yisit  in  state  at  St.  Oermains^  besides 
coming  much  oftener  in  private  with  madame  de  Maintenon. 
He  invited  them  and  his  young  god-daughter^  the  princess 
Louisa,  to  all  his  fStes  at  Marli,  Versailles,  and  Trianon, 
where  he  invariably  treated  them  as  the  dearest  of  relatives, 
and  most  honoured  of  guests.'  If  the  queen  came  in  state, 
he  received  her,  as  he  had  done  in  the  lifetime  of  king  James, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  first  ante-room,  and  leading  her  into 
the  presence-chamber,  stood  conversing  with  her,  and  her  son 
and  daughter,  for  some  minutes  before  he  conducted  them 
into  his  private  saloon,  where  madame  de  Maintenon  was 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Mary  Beatrice,  in  fiict,  was  paid 
the  same  deference  in  that  court  as  if  she  had  been  a  queen 
of  France,  and  took  precedence  of  every  lady  there.'  The  near 
relationship  of  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  to 
James  II.  and  his  children  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Mary 
Beatrice  on  the  other,  precluded  jealousy  on  her  part.  She 
had  grown  up  from  in&ncy  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  aflfection 
with  the  royal  exiles.  Mary  Beatrice  was  always  invited  to 
be  present  at  her  accouchements.  The  affectionate  interest 
with  which  her  majesty  alludes  to  one  of  these  events,  in  a 
letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  January  1707,  is  very  pleas- 
ing.    She  says, — 

'^GodhasaosoTdedagKat  mercytoiuingnntiiigTisaxiotherpriiioe:  liemiut 
be  entreated  for  him.  I  oould  not  possibly  arrive  at  Versailles  before  the  birth 
of  the  child,  since  the  king  himself  did  not  enter  the  chamber  till  after  it  was 
orer.  Madame  the  dnchess  of  Burg^dy  was  only  in  three  qnarters  of  an  hour: 
she  IS  wonderfiilly  welL  I  saw  her  after  dinner,  and  the  iniknt.  He  is  not  so 
beantifhi  as  the  other,  but  he  has  a  smaller  head,  and  is  better  proportioned,  and 
looks  as  if  he  would  live  long,  as  I  hope  he  may,  through  the  grace  of  Qod." 

Sometimes  Louis  XIV.  would  invite  Mary  Beatrice  to 
come  with  her  son  and  daughter,  and  ladies,  on  fine  summer 
afternoons,  and  walk  with  him  and  his  court  in  the  royal 
gardens  of  Marli :  and  it  was  on  these  occasions  that  the 
widowed  queen  used  to  take  the  opportunity  of  preferring  any 
little  request,  either  for  herself  or  others,  to  her  royal  Mend. 
The  public  promenade  was  always  one  of  the  recreations  of 

^  M^noiiea  de  St  SimoiL    Dangean.  '  Ibid. 

ii2 
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the  court  of  St.  Oermama,  even  in  the  sonrowM  days  of 
king  James  II. ;  but  it  became  mnch  more  attractive  after  the 
decease  of  that  unfortunate  king,  when  his  scnql  and  daughter, 
and  their  youthful  attendants  the  children  of  the  Jacobite 
aristocracy, — English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  followed 
their  majesties  into  exile,  grew  up,  and  the  vivacity  of  French 
habits  and  associations  in  some  d^^ree  counterbalanced  the 
depression  caused  by  penury  and  ruined  prospects.  The  lively 
letters  and  doggerel  lyrics  of  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the 
self-appointed  poet-laureate  of  the  court  of  the  exiled  Stuarts, 
prove  that,  after  time  had  a  Uttle  assuaged  the  grief  of  the 
queen  and  her  children,  a  good  deal  of  fim  and  firolic  occasion- 
ally went  on  in  the  old  palace  and  its  purlieus. 

In  one  of  Hamilton's  letters  to  his  firiend  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick, he  says,  "  The  king  our  young  lord  increases  every  day 
in  wit,  and  the  princess,  his  sister,  becomes  more  and  more 
charming.  Heaven  preserve  her  from  being  stolen  fiom  us  t 
for  her  lady  governess  seems  to  have  no  other  fear  than  that. 
These  two  are  always  near  their  august  mother,  to  whom  they 
pay  the  most  tender  and  dutiful  attention.  To  these  pre- 
cious ones  of  hers,  who  are  adorned  with  the  virtues  of  their 
£either,  it  is  h^  care  to  inculcate  sentiments  of  gratitude  to- 
wards the  illustrious  protector  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  by  a 
thousand  friendly  cares  mitigates  the  hardships  of  their  advise 
destiny.  We  will  now,*'*  continues  the  sprightly  old  wit, 
*'  speak  of  our  beauties,  those  stars  of  St.  Germaius  who  are 
always  cruel  and  disdainful.  Winter  is  drawing  to  an  end,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  prepare  their  nets  against  the  spring. 
They  have  repaired,  washed,  and  spread  out  all  the  delicate 
laces  of  which  their  oomettes  are  composed,  to  bleach  in  your 
garden :  all  the  bushes  there  are  covered  with  them,  like  so 
many  spiders'  webs.  They  are  putting  all  their  faibalas  into 
order,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  plunged  in  sweet  reveries,  th^ 
permit  the  designs  to  sleep  on  their  tapestry  frames.''  Hamilton 
describes  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  as  possessing 
great  personal  attractions.  "  The  figure  of  our  young  king," 
says  he,  "  might  be  chosen  by  a  painter  for  the  model  of  the 
^  (Enwei  da  Count  Hamilton. 
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god  of  love^  if  such  a  deit]^  dared  be  represdnted  in  this  saintly 
court  of  St.  Germains.  As  for  the  princess^  her  hair  is  very 
beautiful^  and  of  the  loveliest  tint  of  brown ;  her  complexion 
reminds  us  of  the  most  brilliant  yet  delicate  tints  of  the  fi&irebt 
flowers  of  spring :  she  has  her  brother^s  features  in  a  softer 
mould,  and  her  mother's  eyes>*'  In  another  description  of  heir 
he  says, "  She  has  the  plumpness  one  adores  in  a  divinity  (tf  six- 
teen, with  the  freshness  of  an  Aurorb ;  and  if  any  thing  more 
can  be  said,  it  must  be  in  praise  of  the  roundness  and  whiteness 
of  her  arms/'  The  portrait  of  a  beautifol  nameless  princess,  in 
the  costume  of  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the 
guard-chamber  at  Hampton-Court,  will  retidily  be  identified 
by  this  glowing  description  of  the  honorary  laureate  of  St. 
Germains  as  that  of  the  youngest  daughter  of  James  II., 
even  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  her  other  portraits. 
How  it  came  there  is  the  question,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  sent  to  her  sister,  queen  Anne,  by 
the  proud  mother  of  this  exquisite  creature,  who  was  good  as 
she  was  &ir. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  cares  and  pecuniary  disappointments 
that  at  times  oppressed  the  exiled  queen,  her  family,  and 
faithful  followers,  they  led  a  pleasant  life  in  summer  time, — 
a  life  which,  as  described  by  Hamilton,  appears  to  have  been 
a  complete  realization  of  the  classic  Arcadia.  Sometimes  the 
prince  and  his  sister  led  their  young  court  into  the  depths  of 
the  adjacent  forest  in  quest  of  sylvan  sports>  or  to  gather 
flowers  and  wild  strawberries ;  sometimes  they  are  described 
as  embarking  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  Seine  in  their  barge, 
which,  if  not  very  splendidly  decorated,  or  of  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion,  was  hu^  enough  to  accommodate  a  joybus 
party,  Pontalie,  the  haven  to  which  the  voyagers  were  usually 
bound,  was  a  rural  ch&teau  on  the  Seine,  within  less  than 
a  league  from  the  palace  of  oiu*  exiled  queen :  it  Was  the 
residence  of  the  countess  de  Gvammont,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court.  She 
was  now  a  rich  and  prosperous  lady,  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  of  the  royal  Stuarts  in  many  ways, 
and  anxious  to  prove  that  her  aflection  for  that  family  had 
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augmented^  instead  of  diminished,  with  the  adversity  which 
had  distanced  many  of  the  creatures  of  the  late  king's  bounty. 
It  was  her  dehght  to  provide  banquets  and  entertainments  of 
all  descriptions  for  the  royal  brother  and  sister^  whom  she  had 
seen  grow  up  from  infants.  She  had  obtained  a  lease  or  grant  of 
the  old  mill-house  of  St.  Gennains  and  its  adjacent  meadows, 
and,  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of  being  near  the  English  colony, 
she  had  exerted  her  taste  and  expended  some  of  her  wealth 
in  turning  it  into  a  Grecian  viUa;  her  brother,  Anthony 
Hamilton,  had  changed  its  homely  name,  Moulin-eau,  into 
the  euphonious  appellation  of  Fontalie,  and  there  she  fre- 
quently had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  exiles  of  St.  Germains 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.' 

The  royal  brother  and  sister,  who,  perhaps,  were  much 
happier  in  their  free  and  natural  way  of  life  amidst  the  poverty 
and  mockery  of  royalty  at  St.  Germains,  than  if  established 
in  r^al  splendour  at  Windsor  or  Versailles,  delighted  in  per- 
forming minor  pilgrimages  with  their  followers,  to  any  of  the 
churches  or  chapels  within  a  walk  of  the  palace.  On  these 
occasions  they  carried  a  light  refection  of  fiiiit,  cakes,  and 
wine  with  them,  and  made  'their  repast  in  some  pleasant 
forest  bower  on  their  return.'  Count  Hamilton  writes  to  his 
friend  Berwick,  partly  in  prose,  and  partly  in  untranslatable 
d(^erel  rhyme,  a  piquant  description  of  one  of  these  devo- 
tional pic-nic  excursions,  which  was  undertaken  by  the  princess 
Louisa  and  her  ladies  of  honour,  matronized  by  the  duchess 
of  Berwick.  ''  Towards  the  centre  of  the  forest,"  he  says, 
''there  is  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Thibaut,  and  this 
St.  Thibaut  cures  the  ague :  now  there  is  a  worthy  man  at 
St.  Germains,  named  Dikesson,  who  had  had  several  fits  of  it. 
You  know  our  ladies  are  always  charitable  to  their  neighbours, 
so  they  all  set  off  in  company  to  recommend  the  invalid  to 
monsieur  St.  Thibaut.  Tlie  fair  Nannette,  [the  duchess  of 
Berwick,]  as  she  knew  the  least  about  him,  chose  to  beguile 
her  pilgrimage  by  looking  for  strawberries  by  the  way.  I 
will  teU  you  the  names  of  some  of  these  fair  pilgrims  who 
went  with  her  royal  highness  to  make  intercessions  for  the 
^  (EoTxeB  dn  Count  Antoine  HamiltQii.  *  Ibid. 
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lord  Dikesson.'^^  This  gentlemaa^B  name/ which  Mary  Bea- 
trice herself  does  not  always  spell  right,  though  he  was  one  of 
her  piivate  secretaries  and  the  comptroller  of  the  household, 
was  Dicconson. 

Count  Hamilton  teOs  his  friend  ''  that  the  charming  Miss 
Flowden  was  there,  and  those  two  divinities  the  ladies  Dillon 
and  Mareschal,  but  none  was  more  agreeable  than  the  duchess 
of  B^nvick,  unless  it  were  the  princess ;  and  that  they  all 
went  in  procession,  singing  and  saying  every  office  in  the 
ritual  firom  early  matins,  for  the  sake  of  their  amiable  friend 
Dikesson.  When  they  had  performed  all  these  charitable  de- 
votions, they  sat  down  to  take  a  sylvan  repast,  making  the 
green  grass  their  table;  but  a  IVench  gentleman  of  the 
household,  the  chevalier  de  Salle,  who  had  attended  them, 
not  out  of  devotion,  but  gallantry,  was  forbidden  by  the 
princess  to  join  the  circle,  because  he  had  not  conducted  himself 
with  becoming  piety  on  the  occasion.  Instead  of  allowing  him 
to  share  in  the  repast,  she  ordered  him,  by  way  of  penance,  to 
go  and  kneel  at  the  chapel  door,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of  Mr.  Dicconson  while  they  dined.  The  chevalier 
very  humbly  recommended  himself  to  mercy,  alleging  in 
excuse  that  he  had  forgotten  his  breviary,  and  did  not  know 
a  single  prayer  by  heart ;  so  the  princess,  in  consideration  of 
his  penitence,  gave  him  something  to  eat,  but  made  him  sit  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  at  a  respectful  distance  from  her  and  the  rest 
of  the  pilgrims,  and  rinse  all  their  glasses  for  them,  while  the 
forest  glades  rang  with  their  laughter,  for  our  fair  devotees 
could  laugh  as  heartily  as  pray  on  occasion.  In  the  midst  of 
their  mirth,  the  invalid,  in  whose  behalf  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thibaut  had  been  undertaken,  and  whom 
they  had  all  forgotten,  made  his  appearance  unexpectedly 
before  the  festive  circle.  They  greeted  him  with  shouts  of  "  a 
miracle!  a  miracle  I''  and  demanded  of  him  the  precise  hour 
and  minute  when  the  fever  left  him ;  and  according  to  his 
account,  it  was,  as  they  all  agreed,  just  as  they  had  addressed 
the  last  prayer  to  St.  Thibaut  in  his  behalf.  The  repast  did 
not  conclude  the  more  gravely  on  this  account,  nor  was  the 
*  (Euvres  da  Count  HamiltoiL 
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homeward  walk  the  lees  agreeable.  The  shepherds,  ahepherd- 
esaes,  and  woodcatters  came  to  have  a  look  at  the  coartlj 
pilgrims,  and  admired  their  hilarity  and  good  hmnonr.^ 

Sometimes  the  royal  brother  and  sister,  and  their  noble 
attendants,  enacted  the  characters  of  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses themselves,  and  never  allowed  the  merry  month  of  June 
to  pass  without  having  one  day's  fSte  among  the  haymakers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, — ^the  princess  and  her  stately 
governess,  lady  Middleton,  always  boasting,  that  the  haycock 
which  they  constructed  was  neater  and  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  those  raised  by  the  duchess  of  Berwick  and 
her  compeers.  Winter  had  its  pleasures  for  the  British  exiles 
as  well  as  summer.  Mary  Beatrice  gave  then  her  balls  and 
receptions  in  the  ch&teau,  and  the  members  of  her  court  were 
always  bidden  to  the  Christmas  and  new-year  festivities  at 
Versailles.  Hamilton  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  Shrove^ 
Tuesday  masquerade  at  St.  Germains,  to  which  the  whole 
town  was  admitted,  the  barriers  being  thrown  open  for  that 
purpose  by  her  majesty's  command,  in  order  that  high  and 
low,  young  and  old,  English  and  French,  might  join  in  the 
carnival.  Etiquette  forbade'  the  prince  and  princess  firom 
wearing  masks,  or  assuming  any  particular  diaracters,  on  these 
occasions ;  yet  they  are  described  as  dancing  merrily  in  the 
midst  of  the  motley  throng, — the  princess  with  peculiar 
grace  and  lightness,  but  both  excelled  in  this  accomplishment' 
Mary  Beatrice  forgot  her  calamities  and  her  grief  on  these 
occasions,  and  smiled  to  see  her  children  happy  in  spite  of 
adverse  fortune. 

*  (EoviM  du  Coant  Antofaie  Hamilton.  ^  Ibid. 
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QUEBN-CONSORT  OF  JAMES  THE  SECOND,  KIKO  Off 
QREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Cliftnge  of  ohper  at  Si.  QentiAfna^Tbe  prince  leaves  to  embark  fbr  Scothmd^^ 
He  ifl  attacked  with  measles— Delay  fatal  to  his  caiue — Qaeen  falls  sick  from 
anxiety — Her  dream — HI  success  of  the  prinoe*s  expedition — Queen's  letter  on 
h]0  retum-^Her  son,  first  onUed  the  Pretender,  assumes  the  title  of  cheralieir 
de  St.  George^^terres  in  the  Frmoh  army  as  a  volnnteer— Unpnnctnal  pay- 
ment of  the  queen's  French  pension — GaUimt  conduct  of  her  son — Sickness  of 
her  vioe-chamberlain,  Robert  Strickland-^Hii  faithful  serriee^-^Marlborougfa's 
secret  oorrcspondence  with  the  queen — She  goes  to  Cbulkit  with  her  daughter 
'—Her  habits  of  self-denial — Jacobite  poachers  at  St.  Germains — Queen's 
Tcxation — ^Return  of  her  son — Queen  returns  to  St.  Qermains— Her  visit  of 
condolence  to  Loms  XIV.^— Etiquette  of  her  receptions^Her  son  leaves  St 
Germains  to  travel — She  goes  to  Chaillot  with  the  prinoesihr-Remiuiscenoes 
of  her  past  life — Amiable  traits  of  character — Visit  of  the  dauphiness — 
Queen  alid  Louisa  go  to  Versailles-^Tender  afl^ion  between  them— ^They 
-visit  the  hearse  of  king  James^  incognito — Queen  informed  of  overtures  for 
peace — ^Annoyed  at  a  present  made  to  her  daughter — Instance  of  her  pride — 
Distress  about  her  debts — Her  son  joins  her  at  Chaillot — liarlborough's  offers 
of  service  to  her  nujesty-^Death  of  the  dauphin  and  danphiness — Melancholy 
Ibrebodings  of  the  queen — Her  son  and  daughter  take  the  smallpox — Her 
anxiety — Touching  scene  between  her  and  princess  Louisa — Death  of  the 
princess— Grief  and  dangerous  illness  of  the  queen — Recovery  of  her  son>^He 
is  warned  to  leave  France — ^Desolation  of  the  queen-^-She  visits  Louis  XIV. 
at  MarU — ^Their  mutual  grief— Her  melancholy  visit  to  Chaillot — Returns  to 
8t.  Germains^-Sends  lady  Strickland  with  a  present  to  the  oonvent-^Her 
pathetic  letter  on  her  daughter's  death. 

The  frolic  and  the  fun  thatj  in  spite  of  care  and  penury, 
enlivened  the  exiled  court  of  St.  Germains,  were  suddenly 
sobered  by  a  change  in  the  politics  of  Versailles.  After  trifling 
with  the  exiled  queen  and  her  council,  and  above  all  with 
thdr  fidthful  adherents  in  Scotland  during  the  momentous 
crisis  of  the  Union,  when  even  the  semblance  of  support  from 
France  would  have  been  followed  by  a  general  rismg  in  &vOttr 
of  the  son  of  James  II.,  Louis  XIV.  determined,  in  the  spring 
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of  1708,  to  fit  out  a  fleet  and  armament  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  headed  by  that 
prince  in  person.  This  expedition  had  been  kept  so  secret, 
that  neither  Maiy  Beatrice  nor  her  son  was  aware  of  what 
was  intended,  till  the  latter  received  a  hasty  siunmons  to  join 
the  armament.  The  young  prince  tarried  not  for  preparations, 
but  bidding  his  mother  and  sister  a  hasty  farewell,  he  set  out 
for  Dunkirk,  the  place  of  embarkation,  attended  only  by  two 
or  three  of  the  officers  of  his  suite,  leaving  his  baggage  to 
follow.  Unfortunate  in  every  thing,  he  had  scarcdy  reached 
the  coast  when  he  was  attacked  with  the  measles.  Every  one 
knows  the  nature  of  that  malady,  which  requires  the  patient 
io  be  kept  in  an  equal  temperature  till  after  the  third  day. 
The  prince  was  of  a  consumptive  constitution,  and  the  weather 
very  cold,  for  it  was  in  March ;  nevertheless,  he  would  have 
embarked  at  all  hazards,  if  his  attendants  would  have  allowed 
it.  His  impatience  of  the  delay  was  almost  as  injurious  to 
him,  as  the  risk  of  striking-in  the  eruption  by  exposure  to 
cold  would  have  been.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
energy  and  promptitude,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  French  fleet,  before  prudence  warranted  him  in 
quitting  his  chamber.  The  wind  had,  meantime,  changed; 
foul  weather  ensued,  and  it  was  not  till  after  several  ominous 
mischances,  and  some  personal  peril  to  the  royal  adventurer, 
that  the  armament  succeeded  in  getting  out  to  sea;  and  by 
that  time,  the  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  sir  Geoi^ 
Byng,  had  sailed,  and  was  on  the  look-out.^ 

The  feelings  of  the  royal  mother  during  that  anxious 
period  of  suspense  will  be  best  described  by  herself,  in  one 
of  her  confidential  letters  to  one  of  her  AngeUques.  After 
detailing  the  symptoms  of  a  fit  of  illness,  brought  on  by  hor 
distress  at  parting  with  her  son,  she  says,  '^I  must  take 
patience  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things  which  disquiet  me 
at  present,  and  keep  me  in  a  state  of  great  agitation ;  for  I 
know  nothing  certain  of  my  son,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy 
of  the  newspaper  they  shall  send  you.  My  only  consolation 
is  the  thought  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  in  the 
>  St.  Simon.    Gontiiraator  of  Maddntosh.    CUaxny. 
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place  where  he  ought  to  be ;  and  I  hope  God,  in  his  mercy, 
will  have  a  care  of  him.  Cease  not  to  pray,  my  dear  mother, 
for  hun  and  for  me,  for  our  wants  are  extreme,  and  there  is 
no  one  but  God  who  can  or  will  support  us.  I  am,  in  spirit, 
with  you  all,  although  my  mind  is  in  such  agitation  that  I 
cannot  remain  long  in  a  place ;  but  my  heart  will  be  always 
with  you  and  my  dear  mother  Priolo,  who,  I  am  sure,  suffer 
with  me  and  for  me/" 

The  princess  Louisa,  who  was  passionately  attached  to  her 
brother,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  him  established  in  the 
tegal  dignity  which  she  regarded  as  his  right,  fiilly  shared  her 
mother's  anxiety  on  this  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  queen  was 
able  to  bear  the  journey,  they  both  proceeded  to  Chaillot, 
fondly  imagining  that  the  prayers  which  they  and  their  ladies 
were  incessantly  preferring  to  God  for  his  personal  safety  and 
success,  would  be  more  efficacious  if  offered  up  in  the  tribune 
of  the  conventual  church  there,  where  the  hearts  of  queen 
Henrietta  Maria  and  her  son,  king  James,  were  enshrined.' 
The  all-powerful  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  her  deceased 
husband  persuaded  her  that  his  spirit,  which  she  firmly  be- 
lieved to  be  in  a  state  of  beatitude,  always  united  with  her  in 
prayers  to  God  for  the  attainment  of  any  object  of  peculiar 
interest  to  both. 

The  day  the  queen  and  her  daughter  arrived  at  Chaillot,  it 
was  confidently  reported  in  Paris  that  the  prince  had  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  had  been 
well  received.  The  next  morning,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the 
nuns  she  had  dreamed  that  a  little  old  woman  came  and 
said  to  her,  '*No;  he  will  not  land  this  time.'"  Now, 
although  it  was  evident  that  the  queen's  nerves  were  unbraced 
by  sickness,  anxiety,  fasting,  and  prayer,  the  vision  of  the  oracu- 
lar little  old  woman  made  a  great  impression,  both  on  the  com- 
munity and  her  ladies,  and  they  all  began  to  relate  stories  of 
signs  and  omens.  ^'  I  can  remember  well/'  said  the  princess 
Louisa,  "  though  I  was  not  quite  four  years  old  at  the  time, 

^  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  Chaillot  collection. 

*  Inedited  Memodalfl  of  Maiy  Beatrice  d'Est^  archiyeB  of  Fnuuso. 

•IWd. 
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that  when  the  late  king^  my  father^  left  St.  Garmains  to  join 
the  armament  at  Calais^  expecting  to  embark  for  England^  I 
dreamed  that  I  saw  him  return  in  a  blue  cloak^  instead  of  the 
scarlet  coat  he  wore  when  he  went  away^  and  that  he  said  to 
me,  ^This  place  must  be  my  England/ ^'^  It  was  not  the 
first  time  that  the  dream  of  the  youngest  danghti^  of  James 
n.  had  been  related  in  that  circle ;  for  even  in  her  infiancy 
it  had  been  recorded  as  a  solemn  revelation^  that  the  exiled 
king  was  to  behold  his  native  land  no  more,  but  to  end  his 
days  at  St.  Germains.  To  imagine  any  thing  of  the  kind  an 
augury,  is  almost  to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  James  II.  allowed 
more  than  one  good  opportunity  for  effecting  a  landing  in 
England  in  the  absence  of  the  rival  sovereign  to  slip,  from 
the  idea  that  a  decree  had  gone  forth  against  his  restoration. 

The  dream  of  Mary  Beatrice  had,  in  a  manner,  prq)ared 
the  ladies  of  her  court  for  the  news  of  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  cause  of  its  failure  remains  to  this  day  among 
the  unexplained  mysteries  of  history.  It  is  true,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fatal  three  days'  detention  of  the  prince 
before  the  turn  of  his  tnalady  permitted  him  to  embark^  the 
wind,  which  had  been  previously  fair,  changed ;  that  Foui*bin, 
the  French  admiral^  was  out  of  temper,  and  could  not  be 
prevailed  to  leave  the  port  till  the  6th  of  March,  and  then 
encountered  a  heavy  stolm.  Meantime,  the  English  fleet 
under  sir  Geoi^  Byng  got  out  to  sea,  gave  chase,  and  took 
the  Salisbury  man-of-war,  an  English  vessel  belonging  to 
Pourbin's  fleet.  Byng  was  greatly  superior  in  force.'  Fonrbin 
entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  just  below  Edinburgh.  It  has 
been  afi&rmed  by  some,  that  the  prince  vainly  implored  to  be 
permitted  to  land  with  the  troops  provided  for  that  purpose 
by  the  king  of  France,  or  even  accompanied  only  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  suite,  so  sure  did  he  feel  that  he  should  receive 
an  honourable  reception ;  but  nothing  could  prevail  on  Fourbin 
to  permit  it.'  Others  have  said  that  the  prince  was  actually 
captiured  in  the  Salisbury^  and  that  Byng  preserved  his  rcr^al 
mistress,   queen  Anne^  from  a  most  painful  and  perplexing 

^  Inedited  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Erto^  arehives  of  France. 
*  Macpherson.    French  State-Papers.  '  Macphersom. 
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dilemma,  by  gending  him  privately  on  board  Fonrbin's  ship^ 
Laving  taken  his  word  of  honour  that  he  would  return  to 
France  without  attempting  to  land.'  If  this  romantic  tale  be 
founded  on  &ct,  Byng  acted  with  consummate  wisdom  in 
ridding  the  queen  of  an  invasion  at  the  easy  rate  of  releasing 
a  prisoner,  whom  she  could  scarcely  have  ventured  to  proceed 
against  according  to  the  severity  of  the  law.  There  was  a 
prodigious  run  on  the  bank  of  iBngland  at  tJiis  crisis,  and 
some  danger  of  c^  payments  being  suqiended,  national 
credit  being  at  a  low  ebb.' 

A  letter  from  Mary  Beatrice  to  her  friend  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  apparently  written  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  her 
son  at  St.  Germains,  betrays  the  harassing  state  of  affairs 
in  her  httle  court,  where  every  one  was  charging  the  dis- 
appointment on  some  inimical  person  or  pther.  ^'  The  desola- 
tion of  my  soul/'  she  says,  "  would  excite  your  pity,  if  you 
could  look  into  its  depths.  My  heart  is  also  much  broken, 
and  I  have  had,  for  these  ten  days  past,  business  and  domestic 

^  Calamy*B  Lifb  and  Notes. 
'  The  landing  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  at  this  juncture,  was  eagerly  expected 
by  the  Jacobite  aristocracy  oa  the  banks  of  the  Forth.  James  Stirling,  esq., 
laird  of  Keir,  Archibald  Seaton,  esq.,  laird  of  Touch,  and  other  territorial  chiefs 
in  that  neighbourhood,  had  armed  themselves,  their  tenants  and  servants,  and 
marched  in  a  body  fix}m  Keir  to  the  bridge  of  Turk,  where  they  had  a  rendez- 
vous with  their  highland  friends,  and  laid  their  plans  for  the  general  rising  that 
was  to  take  place  the  moment  it  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  royal  Stuart  had  set 
ibot  on  Scottish  ground.  The  laird  of  Keir  and  his  neighbours  determined  to  set 
1^  example  of  fearless  devotion  to  the  cause,  by  being  ^  first  to  join  him;  they 
marched  up  and  down  the  counties  of  Stirlingshire  and  PerthsUre  in  expecta* 
tion  of  the  descent,  till  the  news  reached  them  that  sir  Qeorge  Byng  had  driven 
the  French  fleet  off  the  coast.  Eeir  and  the  ringleadem  of  this  levy  were  after- 
wards an'ested,  and  thrown  into  the  Tolbooth.  l^ey  were  indicted  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  ^th  of  the  following  November^  **  on  the  charge  of  having  convocatod 
themselves  and  appeared  in  anns  to  levy  war  agunst  her  mijesty,  at  the  time 
when  an  invasion  of  Scotland  was  threatened ;  uid  in  addition  to  this  offence, 
they  had  also  publicly  drunk  the  good  health  of  '  their  master,'  as  they  called 
him  who  oould  be  no  other  than  the  Pretender."  The  hurd  a£  Eeir  defended 
himsiL'lf  and  his  fkiends  with  great  courage  and  ability.  He  said  "that  the 
gentlemen  and  himself  were  friends  and  kinnnen,  and  had  met  peaceably  to 
enjoy  their  own  diversions;  that  they  had  ndther  hired  nor  paid  men  for  sedi- 
tious puipQses ;  and  aa  for  drinking  to  their  master's  good  hecJth,  he  defied  them 
to  make  that  o«t  to  be  an  act  of  high  treason, — first,  because  there  was  no  law 
agiuijst  drinking  any  person's  good  health ;  and  secondly,  no  name  had  been  men- 
tioned, therefore  that  the  Pretender  was  meant  could  only  be  a  ooi\]ectare."'State 
Trials,  voL  vL    They  were  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  jury. 
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quarrels  that  have  disquieted  and  vexed  me  to  a  d^ree  of 
which  I  am  ashamed ;  and  I  declare  to  jon,  that  coming  wo 
immediately  on  the  rest  of  my  troubles,  I  have  been  com* 
pletely  overwhelmed  with  it  all.  Pray  God,  my  dearest  mother, 
to  succour  and  support  me,  and  to  increase  my  strength,  for 
never  have  I  had  greater  need,  and  never  have  I  appeared  so 
feeble.  I  dare  not  tell  you  that  I  have  not  yet  been  with 
my  son.  I  know  it  is  a  great  fimlt,  but  these  last  affairs 
have  scarcely  left  me  time  for  my  prayers;  and  althomgh 
during  the  octave  of  the  holy  sacrament  I  have  tried  to  go 
oftener  to  church  (Gt)d  knows  with  what  distoraction  of  mind), 
I  have  missed  the  first  procession  and  the  journey  to  VerBaiUes. 
I  shall  go  to  Marli  to-morrow.  I  was  on  Friday  at  the  re- 
view; my  son  was  there,  and  many  of  the  English,  who  were, 
as  it  was  said,  well  pleased  with  him.  My  God,  what  a  world 
this  is,  and  who  can  understand  it  I  For  my  part,  the  more 
I  know  of  it,  the  less  I  comprehend  it :  unhappy  are  they 
who  have  much  to  do  with  it  1  My  son  had  arrived  before 
me  on  my  return  from  Chaillot.'^  ^  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  reason  she  had  missed  seeing  him,  as  he  had  been 
compelled  to  show  himself  at  the  review,  where,  it  should 
seem,  he  had  been  very  well  received,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  late  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been  evidently 
the  victim  of  state  policy,  as  absurd  as  it  was  incomprehen- 
sible. The  queen  concludes  her  letter  in  these  words  : — 
''  Madame  de  Maintenou  was  here  nearly  two  hours  yesterday. 
Lady  Bulkeley  makes  me  pity  her,  although  she  does  not 
know  the  unhappy  manner  of  her  husband^s  death.''  This 
sentence  implies  some  tragedy  connected  with  the  &te  of  the 
gallant  colonel  Bulkeley,  which  the  queen  had  learned,  but 
had  not  courage  to  communicate  to  her  faithful  attendant, 
lady  Sophia  Bulkeley.' 

Several  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  British  emigration  had 

been  captured  in  the  '  Salisbury;'  among  the  rest,  the  two 

sons  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  lord  Clermont,  and  Mr.  Mid- 

dleton,  and  the  old  attached  servant  of  king  Jtaaea,  lord 

^  Autograph  letter  of  Maiy  Beatrioe,  in  the  archivw  of  Ffkdob. 

•Ibid. 
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Griffin.  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted  when  she  learned 
that  they  were  all  committed  close  prisoners  to  the  Tower^  to 
take  their  trials  for  high  treason.  She  wrote^  i^ith  her  own 
hand,  an  earnest  letter  to  the  French  minister,  Chamillard, 
begging  him  to  claim  them  as  officers  in  the  service  of  bis 
royal  master,  and  exerted  her  influence  in  every  posrible  way 
for  their  preservation.^  Simultaneously  with  these  events, 
queen  Anne's  cabinet  proceeded  to  set  a  price  on  her  brother's 
head.^  Anne,  herself,  who  had  hitherto  styled  him  ''the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,''  now  gave  him  'a  new  name  in 
her  address  to  parliament,  calling  him,  for  the  first  time, 
''  the  Pretender," — a  cunningly-devised  sobriquet,  which,  per- 
haps, did  more  to  exclude  him  firom  the  throne  than  even  his 
unpopular  religion.  The  young  prince  served  in  the  French 
army  in  the  Low  Countries  the  same  spring  as  a  volunteer, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George ; 
for,  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  a  camp  equi- 
page, and  maintaining  the  state  consistent  with  royalty,  he 
claimed  no  higher  distinction  than  the  companionsUp  of  the 
national  order,  with  which  he  had  been  invested  in  his  fourth 
year  by  the  late  sovereign  his  father.  He  conducted  himself 
during  the  campaign  so  as  to  win  the  affection  and  esteem  of 
his  comrades,  and  especially  of  hia  commander,  the  duke  de 
Venddme.* 

While  her  son  was  with  the  army,  Mary  Beatrice  was,  of 
course,  deeply  interested  in  all  the  miUtary  operations,  of 
which  he  sent  her  a  regular  account.  In  one  of  her  letters 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  she  says, — 

"  We  have  been  in  expectation  of  gpreat  news  for  sereral  days  past.  I  will  tell 
yon,  in  confidence,  that  they  have  missed  in  Flandon  the  opportnnity  of  a  grand 
stroke,  and  I  fear  that  a  similar  one  will  not  present  itself  any  more  this  cam- 
paign. Qod  most  be  praised  for  all,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  be  satisfied  with  all 
that  happens 

"  I  have  just  learned  that  the  thunder  has  fallen  this  night  on  the  abbey  of 
Pcnssy,  and  burned  pert  of  the  monastery,  and,  what  is  worse,  three  or  fonr  of 
the  reUgieusef.  I  have  sent  to  the  abbess  to  make  inquiries;  in  truth,  it  makes 
me  tremble."* 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  period,  dated  at  St.  Germains, 
the  23rd  of  Jime,  Mary  Beatrice  says, — 

1  Stuart  Papers.  '  Burnet.  '  St  Simon. 

*  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  cf  James  IL,  in  tiie  Chaillot  collection. 
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<<My  chevBlier  is  in  perfect  health,  thank  God,  and  I  on  better  than  I  have 

been  for  a  long  iame. We  have  some  hopes  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the 

two  Middletons,  and  of  the  other  Irinh  prisoners;  bat  for  my  lord  Griffin,  they 
have  oondemned  him  to  die  on  the  27th  of  this  month,  which  canaes  me  great 
pfun.    I  reoommend  him  to  your  prayers,  and  to  those  of  our  dear  siaters."^ 

The  chevalier  St.  George  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  present, 
with  his  royal  French  cousins^  Burgundy  and  Beny,  at  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde,  &  witness  of  the  superior  military  genius 
of  his  secret  correspondent,  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  His 
more  fortunate  rival,  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards George  II.,  distinguished  himself  on  the  winning  side. 
The  chevalier  caught  the  malignant  intermittent  fever  of  the 
country  at  Mons,  and  returned,  greatly  enfeebled,  for  change 
of  air  to  St.  Germains  towards  the  close  of  the  summer.  It 
was  a  wet,  cold  autumn,  severe  winter^  and  ungenial  spring; 
the  queai  was  ill,  anxious,  and  unhappy,  on  account  of  her 
son,  for  the  fever  hung  upon  him  for  many  months ;  yet  he 
was  firm  in  his  determination  to  tiy  his  fortunes  in  another 
campaign.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1709,  Mary  Beatrice 
writes  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  to  excuse  herself  fixim  passing 
the  holy  week  with  her  friends  there,  the  physidana  having 
forbidden  her  to  change  her  abode  that  month,  unless  the 
weather  altered  very  much  for  the  better ;  she  adds, — 

"  If  the  war  oontinaeig  a«  is  supposed,  the  long  my  aon  viU  be  very  shoctly  on 
the  pomt  of  leaving  me  for  the  army.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  that  I  aboold 
quit  him,  more  especially  as  he  is  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  his  fever,  for  he 
had  a  little  touch  of  it  agaui  yesterday,  though  he  perseveres  in  taking  the  bark 
five  times  a-day." 

The  late  defeat  at  Oudenarde,  the  loss  of  Lisle,  the  distress 
caused  by  the  visitation  of  a  famine,  and  above  all,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  revenues  of  that  kingdom,  rendered  Louis  XIV, 
not  only  willbg,  but  anxious  to  listen  to  overtures  of  peace.* 
Instead  of  the  armies  taking  the  field,  plenipotentiaries  were 
despatched  to  meet  the  victorious  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
at  the  Hague,  to  settle  preliminaries  for  an  amicable  treaty. 
Mary  Beatrice  was  well  aware  that  no  peace  would  or  could 
be  concluded,  unless  Louis  XIV.  withdrew  his  protection  firom 
her  son.     The  prince  was  eager  to  prevent  the  mortification 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  in  the  Chaillot  colltction. 
'  MacphevBon.    Xorcy's  Memoii^^ 
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of  a  dinnaiiwal  from  the  Franch  dominionSy  by  trying  his 
fortunes  in  Scotland.*  He  had  received  fresh  invitations  and 
assnrances  of  support  from  the  highland  chie&;  the  repre* 
sentations  of  his  secret  agents  as  to  his  prospects  were  en« 
couraging  enough  to  induce  him  to  declare,  that  he  would 
come  if  he  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  performing  the 
voyage  in  a  hired  vessel.  When  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  implored  his  aid^  that  monarch  told  him, 
plamly,  "  that  situated  as  he  then  was,  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
defend  his  own  dominions,  without  thinking  of  any  thing  so 
chimerical  as  invading  those  of  the  victorious  queen  of  Great 
Britain/'  The  ardour  of  the  youthful  adventurer  was  more- 
over checked  by  a  significant  hint,  that  if  he  attempted  to 
embroil  his  present  protector  fiorther  with  queen  Anne,  by 
stealing  over  to  Scotland  and  exciting  an  insurrection  there, 
his  royal  mother  would  instantly  be  deprived  of  her  present 
shelter,  and  that  her  pension,  which  formed  the  sole  provision 
for  the  support  of  herself,  her  daughter,  and  the  faithful  fol- 
lowers who  had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  adherence  to  the 
ruined  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  would  be  stopped. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  when  Torcy  mentioned  the 
son  of  James  II.  to  Marlborough,  the  latter  evinced  a  warmth 
of  feeling  towards  the  exiled  prince  scarcely  consistent  with 
his  professions  to  the  electoral  house  of  Hanover.  He  called 
him  "  the  prince  of  Wales,''  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire 
of  serving  him,  and  that  a  suitable  income  should  be  secured 
to  him.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  Maiy  Bea- 
trice; he  recommended  Torcy  to  renew  the  demand  of  her 
dower.  ''  Insist  strenuously  on  that  article  to  the  viscount 
Townshend,"  said  he;  ''that  lord  is  a  sort  of  inspector  over 
my  conduct.  He  is  an  honest  man,  but  a  whig.  I  must 
speak  like  an  obstinate  Englishman  in  his  presence."'  Marl- 
borough was  still  more  expHdt  in  his  conferences  with  his 
nephew  Berwick,  who,  being  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
prince,  formed  a  curious  Hnk  of  connexion  between  the  great 

*  ICftcphflnoii. 
*  M^moires  de  Torcy.    Macphenon's  Stuart  Papcn.    Con^oator  of  Slack- 
intosh. 
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captain  of  the  age  and  the  icgected  heir  of  Engbuid.  Un- 
doubtedly Marlborough  gave  wise  counsel^  when  he  bade  the 
duke  of  Berwick  entreat  the  prince  to  emancipate  himself 
firom  the  political  thraldom  of  France^  by  offering  to  disem- 
barrass Louis  XIV.  of  his  presence  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
negotiations  for  peace.  He  clearly  demonstrated  that  no 
good  could  ever  result  from  a  connexion  so.  offensiye  to  the 
national  pride  of  England^  for  the  people^  over  whom  he  de- 
sired to,  rule^  would  never  submit  to  the  imposition  of  a  sove- 
reign jGrom  France.  "  He  hoped/^  he  saidi  "  by  extricating  the 
prince  in  the  first,  place  fiom  the  influence  of  France^  and  by 
prudent  arrangement,  to  see  all  parties  uniting  to  recognise 
him  as  the  suoeessor  to  his  sister's  throne/^  ^  Neith^  the 
prince  nor  Berwick  felt  sufficient  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Mariborough  to  take  his  advice.  Men  can  only  judge  of 
intentions  by  past  deeds.  They  called  to  mind  his  treacheiy 
to  their  royal  £etther,  and  suspected  that  the  zeal  with  which 
he  urged  tiie  court  of  St.  Germains  to  press  for  the  payment 
of  the  queen-mother's  dower,  was  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling, 
the  prince  into  bartering  his  pretensions  to  a  diadem  for  a 
pension,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  him  of  the  support 
of  his  only  friend  and  protector,  Louis  XIV. 

The  pacific  negotiations  at  the  Hague  proving  fruitless,  the 
conferences  were  broken  up,  and  hostilities  were  renewed* 
The  chevalier  having  recovered  his  healthy  set  out  for  the 
French  headrquarters,.  leaving  his  royal  mother  to  struggle, 
with  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  neitiier  wisdom  could  fore* 
see  nor  prudence  prevent.'  All  hope  of  receiving  her  income 
as  quee^-dowager  of  England  was  of  course  suspended,  and. 
the  pittance  she  received  from  the  French  government  was 
now  unpunctually  paid,  and  subjected  to  curtailment  on 
various  pretences.  The  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  French  exchequer  to  extort  a  per  centage  from  her 
treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  for  paying  her  pension  in  ready 
money,,  was  resisted  by  Mary  Beatrice  with  some  spirit,  as  an 

>  Macpbenon's  Stuart  Papers.    Comspondenoe  quoted  bj  the  Continnator  of 
Maddntoflh'a  Reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

'  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  h6tel  de  Sonbiae. 
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imposition  and  abuse  of  office,  ^  which/'  she  said,  ^  she  was 
sure  would  be  displeasing  to  the  king  of  France/'  They  kept 
her  then  in  arrear^  and  offered  to  pay  in  bills,  on  which  she 
was  compelled  to  aUow  as  much  for  discount  as  the  official 
thieves  had  demanded  of  her  in  the  first  instance.^  She  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  madame  de  Maintenon,  but  that 
lady,  who  had  herself  been  an  underling  at  court,  and  accus- 
tomed to  perquisites  and  privileges,  made  hght  of  it,  and 
advised  her  majesty  not  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  financial 
corps  by  complainiag  to  the  king,  who  was  greatly  incou- 
venienced  himself  by  the  deficiency  in  his  revenue.  Bitterly 
did  the  royal  dependent  feel  the  humiliations  and  privations 
to  which  the  wrongs  of  fortune  had  subjected  her  and  her 
children,  and  vainly  did  she  endeavour,  by  increasing  self- 
denial  and  the  most  rigid  economy  in  her  personal  expendi- 
ture, to  spare  more  for  the  destitute  families  who  had  aban- 
doned houses  and  broad  lands  in  England  for  her  husband's 


The  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  fallen  queen  were  embit- 
tered, about  this  period,  by  a  mortification  firom  a  quarter 
whence  she  least  expected  it.  When  at  Chaillot,  her  daughter 
was  accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  chamber  that  opened  into  her 
own,  an  arrangement  which  their  near  relationship  and  tender 
affection  rendered  agreeable  to  both;  but  the  queen  being 
deeply  in  arrears  to  the  convent  for  the  rent  of  the  suite  of 
rooms  she  occupied,  the  abbess,  feeling  more  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  benefit  of  the  community  than  the  comfort  of  their 
royal  friends,  hinted,  ^'that  having  a  tenant  for  the  apart- 
ment adjoining  her  migesty's  bed-room,  it  would  be  desirable 
to  remove  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  England  to  an 
upper  story.'*  Mary  Beatrice  did  not  attempt  to  dissemble 
the  fact  that  the  change  would  be  both  impleasant  and  incon- 
venient to  her,  and  was  greatly  hurt,  a  few  months  later,  on 
finding  that  the  room  was  actually  let  to  madame  de  I'Orge, 
a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  daughter,  and  that  they  had 
made  sundry  alterations,  furnished,  and  taken  possession  of  it. 
When,  however,  those  ladies  learned,  £rom  a  letter  written 
^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  in  the  h&td  de  SoubLw. 
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by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  to  the  abbess,  how  greatly  the  queen 
and  princess  would  be  inconvenienced  by  their  occupation  of 
this  apartment^  they  said  '^  her  majesty  should  be  welcome  to 
the  use  of  it  when  she  came  to  Chaillot  with  the  princess/' ' 
The  high  spirit  of  Mary  Beatrice  revolted  at  this  proposalj 
yet  she  wrote,  with  great  mildness  and  temper,  to  the  abbess 
on  the  subject : — 

"  After  having  demred  lady  Bulkeley  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  touching 
the  chamber  where  my  daughter  lodges  at  Chaillot,  I  have  reniemhered  me,  that 
when  last  year  you  proposed  to  me  to  change  my  daughter's  apartment  and  to 
put  her  higher,  I  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  arrange  it,  as  my  ladies 
would  have  much  trouble  to  accommodate  themselves  in  places  which  are  now 
occupied  by  their  waiting-maids,  especially  for  any  length  of  time,  and  that  my 
daughter  herself  would  not  be  so  well  above^  nor  would  it  be  so  convenient  for 
me,  as  at  present  I  have  no  other  chamber  below  besides  that  in  which  she 
lodges.  However,  if  you,  my  dear  mother^  or  madame  and  mademoiselle  de 
rOrge,  have  any  trouble  alwut  taking  this  apartment,  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  so 
plainly,  with  your  usual  sincerity,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  other 
arrangement,  at  least  if  it  be  in  our  power.  You  can,  if  you  please,  consult  iry 
dear  sisters  Catharine  Angelique  and  M.  Gabrielle,  about  it,  and  then  take  your 
resolution,  and  send  me  word;  for  in  case  my  daughter  can  continue  where  she 
is,  I  should  wish  them  to  take  away  the  fbmiture  of  madame  and  mademoisdle 
de  I'Orge^  and  I  would  send  mine.  I  also  beg  you  to  have  the  window  put  to  rights^ 
and  the  other  things  that  are  required  in  the  little  lodging,  and  send  me  the  bill 
of  what  they  come  to,  as  that  is  only  just.  I  cannot  accept  the  offer  madame 
de  rOrge  makes  me  of  the  loan  of  her  chamber  j  I  say  this,  in  case  she  wiahea  to 
take  it  away  from  me."' 

The  apartment  was  relinquished  by  the  intruding  tenant ;  it 
was^  indeed^  the  dressing-room  to  her  majesty's  chamber, 
which  no  stranger  could  with  any  propriety  have  wished 
to  occupy,  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  her  of  it  served  very 
painfully  to  remind  the  royal  exiles  of  their  adverse  for- 
tunes. The  princess  Louisa  felt  eveiy  shght  that  was  offered 
to  her  mother  or  brother  far  more  keenly  than  they  did. 
Sometimes  she  said,  "  We  are  reduced  to  such  pitiable  straits^, 
and  live  in  so  humble  a  way,  that  even  if  it  ware  the  will  of 
Heaven  to  restore  us  to  our  natural  rank,  we  should  not  know 
how  to  play  our  parts  with  becoming  dignity.^' 

The  defeat  of  the  French  army  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1709,  increased  the  general  gloom  which  per- 
vaded  all  ranks  in  that  nation,  while  it  rendered  the  position 

^  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  h6tel  de  Sonbise. 
'  Inedited  letters  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise;  Chaillot 
collection.    This  letter  is  only  dated  May  1st. 
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of  the  court  of  St.  Germains  more  painful  and  precarious. 
Yet  the  desolate  heart  of  Maiy  Beatrice  swelled  with  maternal 
pride  in  the  midst  of  her  solicitude;  for  her  son  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  brilliant  personal  action  in  that  fiercely 
contested  fight^  which  had  nearly  turned  the  fortunes  of  the 
day.  After  marshal  Villars  was  carried  dangerously  wounded 
out  of  the  fields  Bouflers  sustained  the  conflict;  and  when 
the  cavaliy  of  the  allies  broke  into  his  hnes^  he  ordered  the 
chevatier  de  St.  George  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1200  of 
the  horse-guards.  The  princely  volunteer  performed  this  duty 
so  gallantly^  that  in  one  desperate  charge  the  German  horse 
were  broken  and  repulsed;  and  nothing  but  the  steady  valour 
of  the  Enghsh  troops^  and  the  consummate  skill  of  their  com- 
manders;  prevented  the  rout  from  becoming  general.*  The 
rejected  claimant  of  the  British  crown  did  not  disgrace  his 
lineage  on  that  occasion;  though  unhappily  serving  beneath 
the  banner  of  the  fleur-de-liS;  and  opposed  to  his  own  country- 
men. He  charged  twelve  times  at  the  head  of  the  household 
troops  of  France;  and  though  wounded  in  the  right  arm  by  a 
sabre  cut^  he  kept  the  ground  manfully;  under  a  continuous 
fire  of  six  hours  from  the  British  infantry.*  BouflerS;  in  his 
despatch  to  his  own  sovereign;  detailing  the  loss  of  the  battlC; 
renders  the  following  brief  testimony  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
royal  volunteer.  *'  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  behaved  him- 
self during  the  whole  action  with  the  utmost  valour  and 
vivacity."  The  queen^  who  had  been  residing  for  many  weeks 
in  complete  retirement  with  her  daughter  at  Chaillot;  came 
to  welcome  her  son  on  his  return  to  St.  G^rmains^  where 
they  kept  their  imited  court;  if  such  it  might  be  called;  that 
winter. 

The  following  melancholy  letter,  without  datC;  was  probably 
written  by  Mary  Beatrice  towards  the  spring;  when  depressed 
by  sickness  and  care,  and  harassed  with  business  which,  as 
she  pathetically  observes,  was  never  of  an  agreeable  kind : — 

**  At  last  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  you,  my  dear  mother,  and  to  ask  tidings 
of  your  health,  for  which  I  am  in  pain,  for  M.  Ghullar  told  me  that  it  was  not 

'  Haq)herBon.  Jesse.  Lediard*s  Life  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough*  Despatches 
of  Marshal  Booflen.  '  Ibid* 
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too  good.  Be  oarefbl  of  it,  ibr  the  love  of  Heftven,  my  dear  mother,  far  I  have 
need  of  you,  as  you  know.  Alas !  there  are  none  left  to  me  now  but  yon  and 
father  Ruga  on  earth,  in  whom  I  can  have  an  entire  confidence. 

"  I  have  read  the  homily  on  Providence,  which  is  oonaolatavy.  I  cannot  Hy, 
however,  that  I  have  found  consolation  in  that  or  any  thing  else.  God  is  the 
master,  and  his  holy  will  he  done.  I  am  not  ill,  but  I  sleep  badly  since  I  quitted 
yon,  and  I  am  worse  after  the  hath,  which  I  cannot  understand;  bnt  I  have 
omitted  it  fbr  the  last  fortnight,  and  take  the  powders  and  the  waters  of  8t» 
Bemi.  The  king  my  son  has  had  a  cold,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  increase :  he 
does  not  keep  his  room.  My  daughter  bathes  twice  a-week.  She  is,  however, 
very  well  t  it  has  refreshed  her.  I  cannot  tell  yon  more  ibr  want  of  tone,  aiiVB 
to  cbaige  you  with  my  r^gards."^ 

After  TaiiouB  kind  messages  to  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  she 
mentions^  with  great  concent  the  sudden  ilhiess  which  had 
seized  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  valued  members  of  her 
household  >«- 

"  Kr.  Strickland  has  been  attacked  with  paralysist  be  has  great  trooble  to 
speak.  His  wife  is  in  despair.  They  will  send  him  to  Bourbon.  I  am  grieved 
about  it,  and  shall  be  very  sony  to  lose  him,  for  he  is  an  ancient  servant,  and 
very  affiactionate.    I  recommend  him  to  your  prayers.^ 

Sndari9d^"To  the  mother  FHolo."' 

Beminiscences  of  her  former  greatness  must  have  be^i 
associated  in  the  mind  of  the  fallen  queen  with  her  recollec- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  fedthful  adherent^  whose  illness  she 
mentions  with  such  compassionate  feeUng  and  r^ret*  Bob^ 
Strickland  was  her  vice-chamberlain;  he  was  appointed  to 
that  office  on  the  accession  of  the  late  king  her  husband  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  had  walked  at  the  head 
of  her  procession  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  her  coronation.' 
What  melancholy  reverses  had  since  then  clouded  the  horizon 
of  her  who  was  the  leading  star  of  that  glorious  pag^mt ! 
Alas  I  for  the  instability  of  human  pomp  and  power,  and 
worse,  £ar  worse,  the  deoeitfulness  of  fair-day  friends  I  Of 
all  the  courtly  train  who  had  contended  for  the  honour  of 
performing  services  for  their  young  and  beautiful  queen  Hiat 
day, — ^the  gay  and  gallant  Dorset,  the  magnificent  Devon- 
shire, the  specious  Halifax,  the  astute  Manchester,  and  the 
enamoured  Grodolphin,  the  bearers  of  her  regalia,— who  of  all 
these  had  been  willing  to  follow  her  in  exile  and  in  sorrow  ? 
Were  not  those  men  the  first  to  betray  their  too  confiding 

^  Autograph  letter  of  Kary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France.  '  Ibid. 

'  Bandford's  Book  of  the  Coronation  of  James  II. 
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soyereigii^  and  to  transfer  theJr  wortMesB  homage  to  the 
adversary  ?  Well  might  the  luckless  queen  prize  the  manly 
and  tme-hearted  northern  squire  who  had  adhered  to  her 
fallen  fortunes  with  unswerving  loyalty,  and  having  served  her 
as  reverently  in  her  poverty  and  affliction  as  when  he  waited 
upon  her  in  the  regal  palace  of  Whitdiall,  was  now  for  her 
sake  dying  in  a  land  of  strangers,  fiir  from  his  home, — ^who 
can  wonder  at  her  lauentuig  the  loss  of  sudbi  a  servant  ? 

Another  of  the  queen's  letters,  appar^itly  written  in  the 
spring  of  1710,  when  her  beloved  friend,  Fran9oise  Angelique, 
and  several  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  were  dangerously  ill  of 
an  infections  fever,  is  in  reply  to  a  request  from  the  abbess 
that  she  would  defer  her  visit  to  the  convent  hr  fear  of  ex* 
posing  herself  to  the  oonta^on,  and  bespeaks  a  generous 
warmth  of  feeling  and  freedom  from  all  selfish  fears  only  to 
be  found  in  persons  of  piety  and  moral  worth.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  unique  royal  letter,  and  the  reader  cannot  &il  to  be 
amused  as  well  as  interested  :-— 

"  St  GermainR,  the  14th  of  May. 

"  Yoor  last  letter,  my  dear  mother,  has  caused  me  great  pain,  by  the  sad 
aococmt  that  yon  give  me  of  the  state  of  several  of  ovi  dear  sisters,  but  above  all, 
that  of  my  dear  mother  Friolo^  of  which  I  coald  rnoch  wish  to  inform  myself;  and 
if  I  had  not  intended  to  go  to  Chaillot  for  the  Bogation,  I  should  have  been  there 
yesterday  or  to-day,  erpressly  for  that  purpose.  I  should  be  glad,  also^  to  see 
my  poor  little  portress;  and  I  camiot  see  any  reason,  among  aU  yon  have  men- 
tioned, why  I  should  not  come.  You  know  that  I  have  no  fear  but  of  colds,  and 
I  cannot  perceive  any  cause  to  apprehend  infection  with  you.  So  then,  with  your 
permission,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  reckon  to  be  with  yon  on  Monday  evening 
abont  seven  o'clock,  and  I  entreat  you  to  send  me  tidings  of  our  invalids  this 
evening.  The  drowsiness  of  my  sister,  F.  A.  [Fraufoise  Angelique,]  does  not 
please  me.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  made  her  leave  off  the  viper  hroih,  which 
is  too  heating  for  her.  I  hope  the  aickness  of  my  sister  Louise  Henriette  will 
not  be  unto  death.  I  have  prayed  much  fbr  you  all.  As  for  your  temporal 
bosiness,  I  saw  M.  de  M.  [Muntenon]  this  day  week,  and  she  said  nothing  to  me 
about  it,  nor  has  she  written  of  it  since.  I  fear  this  is  not  a  good  sign.  I  send 
her  letter.  I  know  not  whether  you  have  read  those  of  M.  d'Autun  to  me,  which 
you  might  have  done,  as  they  had  only  a  Jlying  seal.  If  you  have,  you  will  be 
convinced  that  our  good  mother  of  Annessey  has  engaged  me  very  unluckily  in 
the  affair  of  that  priest  whom  she  called  a  saint,  and  who,  it  appears,  was  very 
fKt  from  meriting  that  name.  I  have  made  my  excuses  to  M.  d'Autun,  and 
wHI  write  to  him  between  this  and  Monday. 

**  We  are  all  well  here,  thnnk  God !  I  could  wish  to  find  all  well,  or  at  least 
better,  with  you.  My  daughter  must  not  come^  but  for  me  there  is  nothing  to 
fbar.  Adieu,  my  dear  mother!  I  am  yours  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  embrace  my 
dear  mother  Priolo."  * 

>  AatogriH[>h  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice;  ChaiUot  MS. 
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On  the  16th  of  May^  her  son,  the  chevalier  de  St.  Creoige, 
left  her  to  serve  his  third  campaign  in  the  Low  Conntries^ 
nnder  marshal  YiUara^  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  The  duke  of  Berwick  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  the  French  army^  and  was  the  medium  of  a  dose  poUtical 
correspondence  between  hia  unde  Marlborough  and  Maiy 
Beatrice.  The  victorious  general  of  the  British  army  was  in 
disgrace  with  his  sovereign^  queen  Anne;  his  son-in-law; 
Sunderland,  had  lost  his  pbice  in  her  cabinet;  his  colleague, 
Godolphin,  had  been  compelled  to  resign,'  and  nothing  but 
the  influence  of  the  allies  kept  b?mBftlf  in  his  command  of  the 
forces.  While  the  hostile  armies  were  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Scaipe,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  poUtical  coquetry 
going  on  between  some  of  the  English  officers  of  Marl* 
borough's  staff  and  the  personal  retinue  of  the  chevalior  St. 
George,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  former,  showed  himself  on 
horseback,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  narrow  stream,  to  a 
party  who  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  him. 
Medals,  bearing  the  impression  of  his  bust  and  superscription, 
were  eagerly  accepted  by  many  of  those  who,  though  they 
had  taken  the  oath  of  abjuration,  could  not  re&ain  from 
r^arding  the  representative  of  their  ancient  monarchs  with 
feelings  incouaistent  with  their  duty  to  the  constitutional 
sovereign.  Marlborough's  master  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Pitt,  was 
the  recipient  of  several  of  these  medals,  which  Charles  Booth, 
one  of  the  chevalier's  grooms  of  the  bedchamber,  had  the 
boldness  to  send  by  the  trumpet.  Medals  were  also  addressed 
to  several  of  the  general  officers,  each  being  enclosed  in  a 
paper,  on  which  was  written :  "  The  metal  is  good,  for  it 
bore  six  hours'  fire ;  you  know  it  was  hot,  for  yourselves  blew 
the  coals."  This  observation  was  in  allusion  to  the  gallant 
conduct  of  the  exiled  prince  at  Malplaquet,  which  was  rendered 

'  One  of  Godolpbm's  letters  to  tlie  ezikd  qoeen*  or  her  mliikter,  bad,  K^ 
prenously,  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  his  great  enemy,  krd  Wharton,  who  had  used 
the  power  it  gave  him  to  obtain  many  things  very  much  opposed  to  the  interest 
of  that  party.  As  a  measure  of  self-preservation,  Godolphin  and  Harlboroagh 
had  obtained  from  queen  Anne  the  publication  of  a  general  pardon,  in  which  an 
indemnity  for  all  persons  who  had  been  gnilty  of  a  treasonable  ooorrespondence 
with  the  court  of  St  Qermains  was  particularly  specified. — Maqiheraon's  Jooxnals 
of  the  Lords.    Dartmouth's  Notai  on  Bnmet. 
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more  intelligible  by  the  following  postscript :  ^'  You  know  it 
was  well  tried  on  the  11th  of  September,  1709/^^ 

Marlborough  winked  at  all  these  petty  treasons,  apparently 
not  displeased  at  seeing  the  son  of  his  old  mast^  making  the 
most  of  his  proximity  to  the  British  army.  Mary  Beatrice, 
in  reply  to  a  communication  which  Marlborough  made  to  her 
through  his  nephew,  Berwick,  confiding  to  her  his  intention 
of  resigning  his  places  under  queen  Anne,  wrote  a  very  re- 
markable letter  to  him,  which  marshal  Yillars  himself  enclosed 
in  one  of  his  own  military  notes  to  the  British  commander, 
written,  in  all  probabihty,  merely  to  furnish  an  excuse  for 
sending  a  trumpet  to  the  hostile  camp  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
liyering  it  to  his  double-dealing  grace,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  under  the  name  of  Gumey,  one  of  the  numerous 
aUases  by  which  he  is  designated  in  the  Jacobite  correspon- 
dence. Her  majesty  speaks  of  her  son  also  by  the  sobriquet 
of  Mr.  Mathews.  She  informs  Marlborough,  that  what  he 
wrote  to  his  nephew  on  the  13th  of  the  last  month,  June 
1710,  was  of  such  great  importance  to  her  son,  as  well  as  to 
himself,  that  she  thinks  herself  obliged  to  answer  it  with  her 
own  hand,  and  then  continues  in  these  words  : — 

**  I  shall  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  I  was  glad  to  find  yon  st31  contintie 
in  your  good  Tesolntions  towards  Mr.  Mathews,  [her  son,]  I  was  surprised,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  see  yon  had  a  design  of  quitting  every  thing  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  concluded;  for  I  find  that  to  be  the  only  means  of  rendering  you  useless  to 
your  friends,  and  your  retreat  may  prore  dangerous  to  yourself.  You  are  too 
large  a  mark,  and  too  much  exposed,  for  malice  to  miss;  and  your  enemies  will 
never  believe  themselves  in  safety  tall  they  have  ruined  you."  ^ 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  the  pointed  manner  in 
which  the  widow  of  James  II.  endeavours  to  persuade  her  cor- 
respondent, that  not  only  his  revenge,  but  his  self-interest 
ought  to  bind  him  to  the  cause  of  her  son.  She  lets  him  see 
plainly;  that  she  understands  his  game  is  a  difficult  one.  No 
barrister  could  have  argued  the  case  with  greater  ingenuity 
than  she  does  in  her  quiet  lady-like  logic.     She  says,-^ 

**  But  88  you  are  lost  if  you  quit  your  employments,  I  see  likewise,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  wiU  be  difficult  for  you  to  keep  yourself  in  office  as  things  are 

^  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macpherson. 
'  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  Macpherson's  tran- 
scripts from  Naime's  Stuart  Papers. 
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now  atuated,  00  tbat  your  interest  itself  now  dednoB  for  your  honoor.  To* 
cannot  be  in  safety  without  diflcharg^ing  your  duty,  and  the  time  is  precioiu  to 
yon  88  well  as  to  us." 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  rojral  writer  replies,  with  equal 
dignity  and  diplomacy,  to  some  clause  in  Marlborough's  letter 
relating  to  Mrs.  Masham,  the  successful  rival  who  had  sup- 
planted his  duchess  in  his  sovereign's  regard : — 

'*  The  advice  you  give  ns  in  sending  ns  to  the  new  &voiirite  is  very  obliging; 
ixit  what  can  we  hope  from  a  stranger,  who  has  no  obligation  to  ns  f  Whexvas 
we  have  all  the  reasons  in  the  world  to  depend  «pon  yon,  since  we  h«ve  now 
but  the  same  interest  to  manage,  and  yon  have  the  power  to  pat  Mr.  Mathews 
{[her  son]  in  a  condition  to  protect  yon.  Lay  aidde,  then,  I  beseech  yon,  your 
Tesolntion  of  retiring.  Take  courage,  and,  without  losing  more  time,  send  us  a 
person  in  whom  you  can  haive  an  entbe  oonfidenoe;  or  if  you  have  not  sndli  a 
man  with  you,  allow  us  to  send  you  one  whom  we  may  trust,  in  order  to  concert 
matters  for  our  common  Interest,  which  can  never  be  properly  done  by  letters. 
We  shall  know,  by  your  speedy  and  positive  answer  to  this  letter,  what  jndgniQBt 
we  can  form  of  our  affairs."^ 

Matters  hung  on  a  perilous  balance  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession when  a  correspondence,  of  which  this  letter  is  a 
sample,  was  going  on  between  the  mother  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George  and  the  commander  of  the  British  army,  of  whidi 
the  said  chevalier  himself  was  within  a  moming^s  ride.  Per- 
haps,  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  her  vindictive 
passions  and  governing  energieai,  had  been  in  the  camp  of  the 
allies,  the  game  that  was  played  by  Marlborough  in  1688  at 
Salisbury,  might  have  been  counteracted  by  a  more  astound- 
ing change  of  colours  on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpe  in  1710. 
Ninety  thousand  a-year  was,  however,  too  much  to  be  hazarded 
by  a  man,  whose  great  object  in  life  was  to  acquire  wealth ; 
and  having  acquired,  to  keep  it.  He  took  the  wiser  part, 
that  of  trimming,  in  readiness  to  sail  with  any  wind  that 
might  spring  up,  but  waited  to  see  in  which  direction  the  tide 
of  fortune  would  flow.  It  is  to  be  observed,  vithal,  that 
Mary  Beatrice  neither  makes  professions  in  her  letter,  nor 
holds  out  any  prospect  of  reward.  '*  I  must  not  finish  my 
letter,'*  she  sa3rs,  in  conclusion,  "without  thanking  you  for 
promising  to  assist  me  in  my  suit  at  the  treaty  of  peace,'' 
meaning  the  payment  of  her  jointure  and  arrears,  for  which 

^  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  duke  of  Karlborough,  printed  in  Uacpherson's 
documents  from  Naime's  Collection  in  the  8cotch  ooU%e. 
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Marlborough  had  always  been  an  adrocate  under  the  rose,  for 
he  took  good  care  not  to  commit  himself  by  a  public  avowal 
of  his  sentiments  on  that  head.  "  My  cause/'  continues  the 
royal  widow^  meekly,  ^'is  so  just,  that  I  have  all  reason  to 
hope  I  shall  gain  it;  at  least,  I  flatter  myself  that  Mr. 
Mathew's  sister  [her  step-daughter,  queeu  Anne]  is  of  too 
good  a  disposition  to  oppose  it.^*  The  pretence  made  by 
Anne  or  her  ministers  for  withholding  the  provision  guaran- 
teed by  parliament  for  her  father's  widow,  that  the  fund  voted 
to  king  William  for  that  purpose  had  been  applied,  since  his 
death,  to  other  uses,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
excuse,  especially  since  the  death  of  the  other  queen-dowager, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  had  placed  her  appanage  and  income 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown ;  and  this  Mary  Beatrice,  in  her 
bitter  penury,  would  gladly  have  accepted  in  lieu  of  her  own. 
Marlborough's  correspondence  is  thus  aUuded  to  by  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  in  one  of  his  droll  letters  to  the  earl 
of  Middleton,  dated  Arras,  July  25th,  1710  :— 

^  I  shall  not  write  to  the  queen  to-day,  having  nothing  to  say  to  her  more 

than  what  is  done.     Present  my  duty  to  her I  have  at  last  quite  done 

with  physic^  and  X  hope  with  my  agne,  and  that  with  only  ten  doses  of  quinqniaa ; 
hut  I  shall  still  keep  possession  of  my  gatehouse  till  the  army  removes,  which 
must  he  soon.  Our  Hector  [Villars]  doth  talk  of  fighting  in  his  chariot,  but 
I  don't  believe  him,  especially  now  that  the  conferences  of  peace  are  certainly 

renewed. You  will  have  seen,  before  thi*,  Gumey's  [Marlborough's] 

letter  to  Daniel,  [Berwick,]  and  another  to  Hector,  in  which  FoUette's  [queen 
Hary  Beatrice's]  children  [himself  and  the  princess  his  sister]  are  mentioned.  I 
find  Hector  very  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  his  power  for  him."' 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  very  h^ely  and  amusing,  but  chiefly 
relating  to  a  masked  ball,  at  which  he  had  been  pres^it.  In 
bis  next  he  says,  "  I  was  surprised  to  find  by  my  sister's  letter 
of  the  80th,  that  the  queen  had  been  ill  at  Marh,  but  am 
mighty  glad  it  is  so  weU  over.     Present  her  my  duty/^ 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  daughter  wrote  very  frequently  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George  during  his  absence  with  Ihe 
army.  Their  letters,  if  preserved,  would  be  of  no  common 
interest,  endearing  and  oonfidoitial  as  the  style  of  both  these 
royal  ladies  was,  considering,  too,  the  romantic  position  occu- 

*  Letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  dnke  of  Kariboroogli,  in  Haqiherson'a  doca- 
ments  tcom  Naime's  collection  in  the  Scotch  college.  t  j^j^ 
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pied  by  the  prince.  As  for  him^  he  was  just  two-and-twoity^ 
and  writes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  his  unde,  Charles  11.^  at  the 
same  age.' 

**  I  gave  the  mar^scfaal,  he  says,  "  this  day  the  queen's  packet,  [oontaming  her 
letter  to  Marlboroagh  J  which  I  reckon  gone  by  this  time.  Though  FoUette  has 
toid  nothing  of  her  children,  yet  Hector  has  again  writ  about  them.  I  could  not 
put  off  his  writing  about  them  till  I  heard  from  you,  because  he  had  now  no  other 
pretence,  as  I  thought  he  had.  Pray  send  me  back  Gurney's  [Marlborough's] 
letter  to  him,  [Villars,]  for  he  wants  the  name  of  the  colonel  that  is  in  it." 

Mary  Beatrice^  meantime^  to  spare  herself  the  painful  attempt 
at  keeping  up  the  shadowy  imitation  of  a  royal  court,  had 
withdrawn  with  her  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  to  her 
apartments  in  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  lived  in  the 
deepest  retirement.  Her  majesty  occasionally  paid  flying 
visits  to  St.  Germains,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  councils 
and  transacting  business ;  but  her  ministers,  generally,  came 
to  wait  on  her  at  the  convent. 

The  manner  in  which  the  royal  widow  passed  her  time 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  is  thus  detailed  by 
one  of  the  ecclesiastics  attached  to  that  foundation :  ''At  eight 
o^dock  she  rises,  having  previously  read  the  epistle  and  gospel 
for  the  day  after  the  morrow,  with  great  attention,  and  after 
that  some  of  the  circular-letters  of  the  convent,  containing 
the  records  of  departed  sisters  of  the  order  of  distinguished 
piety.  She  possesses,''  continues  our  author,  "  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  blessed  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  our 
holy  founder;  so  that  she  is  able  to  cite  the  finest  passages  on 
occasion,  which  she  always  does  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that 
one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  eloquence  of  her 
words,  or  the  aptness  of  her  wit.  She  knows  Latin,  Frendi, 
Italian,  and  English,  and  will  talk  consecutively  in  each  of 
these  languages,  without  mixing  them,  or  making  the  sUghtest 
mistake.  But  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  observation  in 
this  princess,  is  the  admirable  charity  and  moderation  with 
which  she  speaks  of  every  one.  Of  her  enemies  she  would 
rather  not  speak, — ^following  the  precept  of  our  holy  founder, 
'that  when  nothing  good  can  be  said,  it  is   best  to  say 

>  See  his  pbyfnl  letter  to  the  earl  of  Middletpn,  from  the  camp  at  ArHeiv 
dated  Jane  2nd,  in  Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol  U.  p.  162,  octavo  edition. 
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nothing/  She  has  never  used  one  word  of  cdmplaint  or  in- 
vective of  any  of  them^  neither  has  she  betrayed  impatience 
of  their  prosperity,  or  joy  at  their  sufferings.  She  said  Uttle 
of  them,  and  recommended  those  about  her  to  imitate  her 
example ;  yet  she  assured  us  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  forgiv- 
ing them,  but  rather  pleasure.  If  she  heard  either  good  or  evil 
news,  she  recognised  the  hand  of  Qod  in  both  alike,  often  re- 
peating the  words  of  the  holy  Psalmist,  —  I  was  silent,  and 
opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  is  thou.  Lord,  that  hast  done  it.*'* 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn,  that  on  leaving  her 
chamber  the  queen  always  entered  her  oratory,  where  she 
spent  an  hour  in  her  private  devotions;  she  afterwards 
attended  the  public  services  of  the  church,  then  returned  to 
dress  for  the  day.  She  either  dined  in  her  own  chamber,  or 
in  the  refectoiy  with  the  community,  where  she  seated  herself 
in  the  midst  of  the  sisters,  near  the  abbess.  Her  ladies 
occupied  a  table  by  themselves;  she  was  always  served  by 
two  of  the  nuns.  At  ten  o'clock,  one  of  the  sisters  read  to 
her,  for  half  an  hour,  from  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ,  by 
Thomas  k  Eempis,  or  some  good  book  on  the  love  of  God. 
She  observed  all  the  regulations  of  the  convent  when  with 
the  community,  and  read,  listened,  meditated,  or  worked  with 
them,  as  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  order.  If  there  were 
any  sick  persons  in  the  infirmary,  she  always  visited  them  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  During  her  retreats  to  Chaillot,  she 
received  visits  from  the  dauphin,  dauphiness,  and  almost  all 
the  princesses  of  the  blood.  She  once  assisted  at  the  profes- 
sion of  a  novice,  whom  she  led  by  the  hand  to  the  altar  to 
receive  the  veil,  and  bestowed  upon  her  her  own  name,  Marie 
Beatrice.*  The  reverence,  modesty,  and  profound  silence 
which  she  observed  at  church  were  very  edifying.  If  they 
brought  to  her  letters  from  her  son,  she  never  opened  them 
in  that  holy  place,  or  withdrew  till  the  service  was  concluded, 
when  she  retired  into  the  sacristy  and  read  them  there,  as  she 
had  formerly  done  with  regard  to  those  from  the  king,  her 
late  royal  husband.' 

^  Beoords  of  Chaillot,  in  the  hdtd  de  Soabise,  Pftris.  *  Ibid. 

'  BfiOQids  of  the  oo&veiit  of  Chaillot. 
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Motires  of  eamomy  had^  doubtlessy  as  nrach  to  do  with 
these  retreats  of  the  exiled  queen  to  the  convent  of  ChaiUot 
as  devotion.  She  could  live  with  the  princess  her  daughter 
and  their  ladies  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  in  a  place  whers 
simplicity  of  dress  and  abstemiousness  of  diet^  instead  of  in- 
curring sarcastic  observations,  were  regarded  as  virtues.  The 
self-denying  habits  practised  by  Mary  Beatrice  while  an  in« 
mate  of  this  convent,  neither  resulted  firom  superstition  nor 
parsimony,  but  from  a  conscientious  reluctance  to  exp^id 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  upon  herself  in  a  time  of 
general  suffering  and  scarcity.  One  day,  when  she  was  indis- 
posed, and  dining  in  her  own  apartment  at  ChaHIoty  the  two 
nuns  who  waited  upon  her  observed  that  she  was  vexed  at 
something,  and  spoke  angrily  to  lady  Strickland,  the  keeper 
of  her  privy-pui«e,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  the  pur- 
veyances £6r  the  queen's  private  table.  As  her  majesty  spoke 
in  English,  the  nuns  did  not  understand  what  it  was  that 
had  displeased  her ;  but  in  the  evening  she  said,  ''  she  was 
sorry  that  she  had  spoken  so  sharply  to  lady  Strickland,  who 
had  served  her  Mthfully  for  neariy  thirty  years.''  The  nuns 
took  the  liberty  of  inquiring  what  that  lady  had  done  to 
annoy  h^  majesty.  ^'  She  thought/'  said  the  queen,  '^  that, 
as  I  was  not  well,  I  diould  like  some  young  partridges  for  my 
dinner ;  but  they  are  very  dear  at  this  time,  and  I  confess  I 
was  angry  that  such  costly  dainties  should  be  procured  for 
me,  when  so  many  faithful  followers  are  in  want  of  bread  at 
St.  Germains.^  It  is  true,"  continued  h^  majesty,  "  that  all 
the  emigrants  are  not  persons  who  have  lost  their  fortunes  for 
our  sakes.  Too  many  who  apply  to  me  for  relief  are  ruined 
spendthrifts,  gamblers,  and  people  of  dissipated  lives,  who  have 
uever  cared  for  the  king  nor  me,  but  came  over  to  be  main- 
tained in  idleness  out  of  our  pittance,  to  the  loss  and  discredit 
of  more  honourable  men.  Those  sort  of  people,"  she  said, 
"  were  more  importunate  for  relief  than  any  other,  and  had 
caused  her  great  annoyance  by  their  irregularities,  for  she  was 
somehow  considered  responsible  for  the  misdemeanours  of 
every  member  of  the  British  emigration." 

1  Diaiy  of  OuuUot^  MSS..iatlie hdteL deSonbiw^ 
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The  kecgen  of  the  royal  forest  and  preB^rves  of  St.  Ger* 
mains-en-laye  once  made  a  formal  oomplamt  to  our  mifortunate 
queen,  that  her  purveyors  had  purchased  poached  game  be- 
longing to  his  most  Christian  majesty  for  her  tabk.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  indignant  at  the  charge^  and  protested  '^  that  it 
was  incredible/'  They  assured  her^  in  reply,  '^  that  they  could 
bring  ample  proo&  of  the  allegation,  having  traced  the  game 
into  the  ehiteau.^' — "  Then/'  retorted  her  majesty,  with  some 
warmth,  *'  it  must  have  been  poached  by  Frenchmen^  for  I 
am  sure  the  English  are  too  honourable  and  honest  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind  -/'  and  turning  to  the  viear  of  St.  GermainSj^ 
who  was  present,  she  asked  him  "  if  he  thought  they  were 
capable  of  such  malpractices  as  poaching  ?'' — '' Ahis !  madame,'' 
exclaimed  the  old  ecclesiastic,  *'  it  is  the  besetting  sin  of  youn 
people.  I  verily  believe  that  if  I  were  dressed  in  hare-«kin, 
they  would  poach  me" '  The  queen  then  gave  orders  thatj^ 
for  the  time  to  come,  no  game  should  be  purchased  for  her 
table,  or  even  brought  into  the  ch&teau,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  satisfactory  account  of  whence  it  came,,  lest  she  should 
be  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  evil  deeds  of  her  followers. 
Doubtless  the  well-stocked  preserves  of  his  French  majesty 
were  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  vicinity  of  fox-hunting 
Jacobite  squires,  and  other  starving  members  of  the  British 
colony  at  St.  Germains  who  had  been  accustomed  to  sylvan 
sports,  and  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  practising 
their  wood-craft  iUegally  on  their  royal  neighbour's  hares  and 
pheasants.  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  more  annoyed  at  these 
trespasses,  because  it  appeared  an  ungrateful  return  for  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  that  had  been  accorded  to  herself, 
her  family,  and  followers  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  always 
allowed  the  use  of  his  dogs  and  the  privilege  of  the  chase  to 
her  late  consort  and  their  son. 

While  at  Chaillot,  the  queen  and  her  daughter  were  invited 
to  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin's  third  son,  the  duke  de  Berri, 
with  mademoiselle  d'Orleans ;  but  they  were  both  at  that  tmie 
so  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  sufferings  of  their  faithftil  friends 
at  St.  Germains,  and  the  fiulure  of  all  present  hope  for  the 
1  Diary  of  ChiuUot».HSS.  in  the  h6tel  de  SoabiM^  Pans. 
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restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  that  they  were  reluctant  to 
sadden  the  nuptial  rite  by  their  appearance.  The  king  of 
France^  knowing  how  unhappy  they  were,  excused  them  from 
assisting  at  the  ceremonial,  but  the  court  ladies  were  ordered 
to  be  in  grand  costume  for  their  state  visit  of  congratulation 
at  Marli  the  following  evening.  When  they  arrived,  the 
princes  and  princesses  and  great  nobles  were  disposed  at 
different  card-tables,  and,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  that 
time,  the  queen  and  princess  made  their  visits  of  congratu- 
lation at  each  of  them.  They  then  returned  to  their  cahn 
abode  at  Chaillot,  without  participation  in  the  diversions  of 
the  court.* 

The  chevalier  de  St.  G^rge  returned  from  the  army  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  ill  and  out  of  spirits.  He  came  to 
see  his  mother  and  sister  at  Chaillot,  by  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly welcomed:  all  three  assisted  at  the  conmiemorative 
service  of  their  church  on  the  16th  of  September,  the  anni- 
versary of  James  II/s  death.  The  next  day  the  chevalier 
escorted  his  sister,  the  princess  Louisa,  back  to  St.  Germains ; 
but  Mary  Beatrice,  who  always  passed  several  days  at  that 
mournful  season  in  absolute  retirement,  remained  at  the  con- 
vent for  that  purpose.  She  was  also  suffering  from  indisposi- 
tion, it  appears,  from  an  observation  in  the  following  affection-' 
ate  Uttle  billet,  which  the  princess  Louisa  wrote  to  her  beloved 
parent  before  she  went  to  bed : — 

«  Madave, 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing  to  yonr  majesty  this  evening,  not  bdng  aliile  to 
wait  tin  to-morrow,  as  the  groom  does  not  go  till  after  dinner.  I  am  here  only 
in  person,  for  my  heart  and  soul  are  still  at  Chaillot,  at  yonr  feet,  too  happy  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  your  majesty  has  thought  one  moment  this  evening  on 
your  poor  daughter,  who  can  think  of  nothing  hut  you.  We  arrived  here  just 
as  it  was  striking  nine.  The  king,  thank  God,  is  very  little  fatigued,  and  has 
eaten  a  good  supper.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  pardon  this  sad  scrawl,  but 
having  only  just  arrived,  my  writing-tahle  is  in  great  disorder.  I  hope  this  will 
And  your  majesty  much  better  than  we  left  you,  afl«r  a  good  night* s  rest. 

''  I  am,  with  more  respect  than  ever,  your  miyesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
daughter  and  servant,  ^liOniSB  Mabib. 

"At  St.  Germains,  this  17th  Sept.,  in  the  evening."' 

Most  precious^  of  course,  must  this  unaffected  tribute  of  filial 
devotion  have  been  to  her  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     The 

*  Memoires  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  viii.  p.  366. 
'  Chaillot  MSS.,  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise. 
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fSaded  ink  and  half-obliterated  characters  of  the  crumpled  and 
almost  illegibty-scribbled  letter,  which  was  too  soon  to  become 
a  reUc  of  the  young  warm-hearted  writer,  testify  how  often  it 
has  been  bathed  in  a  mother's  tears.  Mary  Beatrice  made 
her  daughter  very  happy,  by  writing  to  her  by  her  son's 
physician.  Dr.  Wood ;  and  her  royal  highness  responds,  with 
all  the  ardour  of  devoted  love,  in  the  following  pleasant 
letter : — 

"Madak, 

**  Mr.  Wood  gave  me  yesterday  the  letter  your  miyesty  has  done  me  the  honour 
of  ¥rritmg  to  me.  I  received  it  with  inexpressible  joy,  for  nothing  can  equal  the 
pleasure  I  feel  in  hearing  from  you,  when  I  have  ihe  misfortune  to  be  absent 
from  you.  I  am  delighted  that  you  are  improved  in  health,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  sufficiently  recovered  to-morrow  to  undertake  the  journey  with  safety.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  impatient  I  am  to  kiss  your  majesty's  hand,  and  to  tell  you,  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  I  can  see  nothing,  nor  attend  to  any  thing,  when  I  ai  i  away 
firom  yon.  The  last  few  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been  weary,  fer  I  care  fat 
nothing  without  you. 

"  Yesterday  and  to-day  have  seemed  to  me  like  two  ages.  Yesterday  I  had 
not  even  the  king,  my  brother,  for  you  know  he  was  the  whole  day  at  Versiulles. 
I  oould  do  nothing  but  pace  up  and  down  the  balcony,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
only  went  to  the  rSeoUett** 

Meaning,  that  she  attended  one  of  the  short  services  in  the 
Franciscan  convent.  Her  royal  highness,  however,  goes  on 
to  confess  to  her  absent  mamma  that  she  provided  herself 
with  better  amusement  in  the  sequel,  for  she  says, — 

"  In  the  evening,  finding  a  good  many  of  the  yonng  people  had  asNmbled 
tbemiielves  together  below,  I  sent  in  quest  of  a  violin,  and  we  danced  country- 
dances  till  the  king  returned,  which  was  not  till  supper-time.  I  could  write  till 
to-morrow  without  being  able  to  express  half  the  veneration  and  respect  that  I 
owe  to  your  majesty,  and,  if  I  might  presume  to  add,  the  tenderness  I  cherish 
for  you,  if  you  will  permit  that  term  to  the  daughter  of  the  best  of  mothers,  and 
who  wUl  venture  to  add,  that  her  inclination,  even  more  than  her  duty,  compels 
her  to  respect  and  honour  your  miyesty  more  than  it  is  posmble  either  to  imagine 
or  express,  and  which  her  heart  alone  can  feeL"  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Grermains  towards  the  end 
of  September,  and  spent  the  winter  there  with  her  children. 
She  and  her  son  held  their  separate  Uttle  courts  under  the 
same  roof, — ^he  as  king,  and  she  as  queen-mother  of  England, 
with  all  the  ceremonials  of  royalty.  Their  poverty  would 
have  exposed  them  to  the  sarcasms  of  the  French  courtiers 

>  From  the  original  French  autograph  letter,  preserved  among  the  Chaillot 
collection,  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubisc,  Puis. 
VOL.  VI.  L  L 
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and  wits^  if  compassion  for  their  xnisfortanes  and  admiration 
for  the  dignity  with  which  the  fedlen  queen  had  supported  all 
her  trials^  had  not  invested  her  with  romantic  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  a  chivahic  nation.  From  the  monarch  on  the 
throne  to  the  humblest  of  his  subjects,  all  regarded  her  as  an 
object  of  reverential  sympathy. 

On  the  death  of  the  dauphin^  in  April  1711,  Louis  XIV. 
sent  his  grand-chamberlain,  the  due  de  Bouillon^  to  announce 
his  loss  to  Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  son;  this  was  done  with  the 
same  ceremony  as  if  they  had  been  in  reality  what  he  thought 
proper  to  style  them,  the  king  and  queen-mother  of  Great 
Britain.  Mary  Beatrice  paid  Louis  a  private  visit  of  sym- 
pathy at  Marli^  on  the  day  his  son  was  inteired.  Her  daughter 
the  princess  Louisa  accompanied  her,  but  it  was  observed  that 
her  majesty  left  her  in  the  coach,  for  the  dauphin  had  died  of 
the  smallpox,  and  she  feared  to  expose  her  darling  to  the  risk 
of  the  infection  by  allowing  her  to  enter  the  palace.  She 
excused  the  absence  of  her  son  for  the  same  reason.  State 
visits  of  condolence  were  afterwards  paid  by  her  and  her  son 
in  due  form  to  every  member  of  the  royal  family.  These 
were  returned,  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  by  the  French  princes 
and  princesses  in  a  body,  greatly  resembling  a  funeral  proces- 
sion, for  the  ladies  wore  mourning  hoods,  and  the  gentlemen 
mufSing  doaks.  Their  first  visit  was  paid  to  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  where  the  respect  claimed  by  his  titular  rank 
as  king  of  England  forbade  the  mourners  to  be  seated ;  after 
a  few  solemn  compliments  had  been  exchanged,  they  were 
ushered  into  the  presence-chamber  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice, 
who  was^  with  all  her  ladies,  in  deep  mourning.  Six  /ati- 
teuils  were  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  privileged; 
namely^  herself^  her  son,  the  new  dauphin  and  dauphiness^ 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Berri.  The  latter,  as  the  wife 
of  a  grandson  of  France,  took  precedence  of  her  parents,  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans^  who  were  only  allowed  folding 
chairs.^  When  the  party  were  seated,  Mary  Beatrice  apologized 
for  not  being  herself  en  manie, — ^that  is  to  say,  dressed  in  a 
mourning  hood  to  receive  them ;  but  this^  as  she  always  wore 

>  St.  Simon. 
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tlie  veil  aod  garb  of  a  widow^  was  incompatible  with  her  own 
costume^  in  which  she  could  not  make  an7  alteration.  When 
this  was  repeated  to  Louis  XI V.^  he  kindly  said^  *'  he  would  not 
have  wished  her  to  do  violence  to  her  feelings  by  altering  her 
costume  to  assume  a  mourning  hood^  even  if  it  had  been  for 
himself  instead  of  his  son^  the  dauphin/' '  After  the  prince  and 
princesses  had  conversed  with  Mary  Beatrice  a  few  minutes^ 
th^  all  rose^  and  signified  their  wish  ''  of  returning  the  visits  of 
her  royal  highness  the  princess  of  England/'  as  the  youngest 
daughter  of  James  II.  was  always  styled  in  France,  but  the 
queen  prevented  them,  by  sending  for  her.  She  was  satisfied 
that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  her  daughter  that  punctilious 
mark  of  respect.  The  princess  had  absented  herself,  because 
it  was  proper  that  her  visits  of  condolence  should  be  sepa« 
rately  acknowledged,  and  also  because  etiquette  forbade  her 
to  sit  in  her  mother's  presence  on  this  occasion ;  and  if  she 
stood,  the  French  princesses  must  also  do  so,  for,  as  a  king's 
daughter,  she  took  precedence  of  them  all. 

In  the  summer  of  1711,  the  chevaUer  de  St.  George 
made  an  incognito  tour  through  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France ;  and  Maiy  Beatrice,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  her  melancholy  imitation  of  queenly  state  at  St.  Germains 
in  his  absence,  withdrew  with  the  princess  her  daughter  to 
her  favourite  retreat  at  Chaillot.  It  was  within  the  walls  of 
that  convent  alone,  that  the  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  en- 
joyed a  temporary  repose  from  the  cares  and  quarrels  that 
harassed  her  in  her  exiled  court, — ^a  court  made  up  of  per« 
sons  of  mined  fortunes,  with  breaking  hearts,  and  tempers 
soared  by  disappointment ;  who,  instead  of  being  united  in 
that  powerful  bond  of  friendship  which  a  fellowship  in  suffer- 
ing  for  the  same  cause  should  have  knit,  were  engaged  in  con- 
stant altercations  and  struggles  for  pre-eminence.  Who  can 
wonder  that  the  frdlen  queen  preferred  the  peaceful  cell  of  a 
recluse  from  the  world  and  its  turmoils  to  the  empty  parade  of 
royalty,  which  she  was  condemned  to  support  in  her  borrowed 
palace  at  St.  Germains,  where  every  chamber  had  its  separate 
intrigues,  and  whenever  she  went  abroad  for  air  and  exercise, 

>  St.  SimoiL 
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or  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  service  of  her  chnrch,  she 
was  beset  with  the  importunities  of  starving  petitioners,  who, 
with  cries  and  moving  words,  or  the  more  touching  appeal  of 
pale  cheeks  and  tearful  eyes,  besought  her  for  that  rehef 
which  she  had  no  means  of  bestowing.  Even  her  youth- 
ful daughter,  who  by  nature  was  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  the  sylvan  pastimes  of  the 
forest  or  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Seine  with  her  beloTed 
companions,  and  to  look  on  Chaillot  as  a  Teiy  lugubrious 
place,  now  regarded  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  varied  miseries 
with  which  she  saw  her  royal  mother  oppressed  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  They  arrived  at  tiie  convent  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  were  received  by  the  abbess  and  the  nuns  with  the  usual 
marks  of  respect.  The  following  day  the  queen  had  the  satis- 
faction of  reading  a  letter  written  by  the  bishop  of  Strasbourg 
to  the  abb^  Roguette,  full  of  commendations  of  her  son,  whom 
he  had  seen  during  his  travels.  Maiy  Beatrice  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  tenour  of  this  letter  and  the  quaint  aim- 
phcity  of  the  style,  that  she  requested  it  might  be  put  in  the 
drawer  of  the  archives  of  James  II.,  to  be  kept  with  other  con. 
temporary  records,  which  she  carefully  preserved,  of  her  royal 
consort  and  their  son.  The  next  day  she  received  a  letter 
from  the  chevalier  himself,  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  he  had  noticed  during  his  travels. 
Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  *'  having  visited  the  hospital 
and  the  silk  &ctories  of  Lyons.  In  the  latter,  he  had  been 
struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  2000  reels  worked  by  one 
wheel,*'' — an  observation  from  which  we  learn  that  France 
was  much  in  advance  of  England  in  machinery  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  and  that  looms,  worked  by  water 
instead  of  hands,  performed  on  a  small  scale  at  Lyons  some 
of  the  wonders  which  we  see  achieved  by  the  power  of  steam 
at  Manchester  and  Glasgow  in  the  present  age.  Like  all  the 
royal  Stuarts,  the  son  of  James  II.  took  a  lively  interest  ia 
the  arts  of  peacefrd  life,  and  the  progress  of  domestic  dvilixa- 
tion.  His  letters  to  his  mother,  during  this  tour,  abounded 
vnth  remarks  on  these  subjects.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed 
1  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  Beitrioc^  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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great  8atis£action  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at  the  good  sense 
which  led  him  to  acquaint  himself  with  matters  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  his  people,  in  case  it  should  be  the 
will  of  God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  nuns 
were  much  more  charmed  at  the  prince  telling  his  royal 
mother,  ''that  he  had  been  desirous  of  purchasing  for  the 
princess,  his  sister,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
silks  made  at  Lyons  for  a  petticoat,  but  they  had  not  shown 
him  any  that  he  thought  good  enough  for  her  use.  He  had, 
however,  wisely  summoned  female  taste  to  his  aid,  by  begging 
madame  Vintendante  to  undertake  the  choice  for  him,  and  she 
had  written  to  him,  'that  she  believed  she  had  succeeded 
better  than  his  majesty ;  so  he  hoped  his  sister  would  have  a 
petticoat  of  the  most  rich  and  splendid  brocade  that  could  be 
procured,  to  wear  in  the  winter,  when  she  left  oflP  her  mourn- 
ing/'* The  genuine  affection  for  his  sister,  which  is  indicated 
by  this  little  trait,  may  well  atone  for  its  simplicity.  Maiy 
Beatrice,  having  no  allowance  of  any  kind  for  her  daughter, 
was  precluded  by  her  poverty  from  indulging  her  maternal 
pride  by  decking  her  in  rich  array.  The  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  who  had  enough  of  the  Frenchman  in  him  to  attach 
some  importance  to  the  subject  of  dress,  was  perhaps  aware 
of  deficiencies  in  the  wardrobe  of  his  £Eur  sister,  when  he  took 
so  much  pains  to  procure  for  her  a  dress  calculated  to  give  her, 
on  her  re-appearance  at  the  French  court,  the  iclat  of  a 
splendid  toilette  to  set  off  her  natural  charms. 

The  pure,  unselfish  affection  which  united  the  disinherited 
son  and  daughter  of  James  II.  and  his  queen  in  exile  and 
poverty,  affords  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  poUtical  jealou- 
sies and  angry  passions  which  inflamed  the  hearts  of  their  tri- 
umphant sisters,  Mary  and  Anne,  against  each  other,  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  driving  their  father  from  his  throne, 
and  supplanting  their  brother  in  the  regal  succession.  Mary 
Beatrice  always  trembled  lest  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Louisa,  should  be  induced  to  listen,  to  the  flattering  insinua- 
tions of  persons  in  her  court,  who  scrupled  not  to  say  that 
nature  had  fitted  her  better  for  a  throne  than  her  brother 
^  MS.  MemorialB  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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The  dnke  of  Pertli^  when  governor  to  the  prince^  always 
entreated  him  to  imitate  the  gracious  and  popular  mann^ns  of 
his  sister^  telling  him  ''that  he  ought  to  make  it  his  study  to 
acquire  tiiat  which  was  with  her  free  and  spontaneous/'^  The 
princess  received  a  very  amusing  letter  from  her  brother  on 
the  3rd  of  August^  informing  her  that  he  had  been  to  Valence, 
and  afterwards  paid  an  incognito  visit  to  the  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  Dauphiny.  The  queen 
permitted  her  daughter  to  gratify  the  sisters  of  Chaillot  by 
reading  this  letter  aloud  to  them  at  the  evening  recreation,  at 
which  they  were  dehghted ;  the  fond  mother  herself,  although 
she  had  read  it  previously,  could  not  refrain  from  commend- 
ing the  witty  and  agreeable  style  in  which  it  was  written. 
She  told  the  nuns, ''  that  her  son  would  certainly  render  him- 
self greatly  loved  and  esteemed,  wherever  he  went ;"  adding, 
''  that  she  had  been  surprised  at  what  he  had  written  to  lord 
Middleton  about  two  deserters  from  the  regiment  of  Berwick, 
who  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy's  army,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  general  Raon,  a  (German,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  When  they  arrived,  general 
Baon  was  with  the  baiUi  of  a  Fr^ich  village,  who  had  come 
to  treat  about  a  contribution ;  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, he  ordered  them  to  be  brought  before  him,  but,  instead 
of  giving  them  the  flattering  reception  they  doubtless  antici- 
pated, and  asking  for  intelligence  of  their  camp,  he  said  to 
them,  very  sternly,  "  You  are  very  base  to  desert  yomr  army; 
and  what  renders  your  conduct  still  more  infamous  is,  your 
doing  so  at  the  time  the  king  of  England,  your  master,  is 
there/" — ''  I  was  surprised,'*  continued  the  queen,  *'to  learn 
that  a  German  had  so  much  politeness  as  to  venture  to  give 
my  son  the  name  of  king/' — "  It  seems,  madam,"  observed 
the  nuns,  ''as  if  he  had  a  secret  presoitiment  that  the  time 
decreed  by  Providence  is  approaching  for  a  happy  revolution. 
The  boldness  of  Mr.  Dundas  makes  us  think  so;  for  other- 
wise, acc(»ding  to  the  justice,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  the 
injustice  of  England,  he  would  have  been  punished  for  his 

1  Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
>Ibid. 
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gpeech.'' — "No/'  replied  the  qiieen^  "they  cannot  do  him 
any  harm ;  and  his  speech  has  been  printed  in  England^  and 
dispersed  throughout  Scotland^  and  everywhere  else/' ' 

It  is  amusing  to  find  the  cloistered  sisters  of  Chaillot  talk* 
ing  of  the  speech  of  an  Edinbur^  advocate,  but  not  surpris- 
ing, since  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  who  still  continued 
to  be  the  central  point  to  which  all  the  Jacobite  correspon- 
dence tended,  held  her  privy  councils  at  this  time  within  their 
grate,  and  constantly  discussed  with  her  ladies,  before  the 
favourite  members  of  the  community  who  had  the  honotu*  of 
waiting  on  her,  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  hopes  or  fears 
which  agitated  her  for  the  cause  of  her  son.  If  one  of  the 
state  ministers  of  France  visited  Mary  Beatrice  and  made  any 
particular  communication  to  her,  and  she  prudently  kept 
silence  on  the  subject,  its  nature  was  divined  by  her  looks,  or 
the  effect  it  produced  on  her  spirits,  and  in  due  time  the 
mystery  unravelled  itself.  In  regard,  however,  to  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Amiston,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
secrecy,  for  the  sturdy  Scot  had  fearlessly  perilled  life  and 
limb  to  give  publicity  to  his  treasonable  affection  for  the  re- 
presentative of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  and  his  audadty 
was  r^arded  as  a  fSavourable  indication  of  public  feehng 
towards  the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  prince.  Mary  Beatrice 
had  sent  some  silver  medals  of  her  son  to  several  of  her  old 
friends  in  England ;  among  the  rest,  to  that  errant  Jacobite 
lady,  the  duchess  of  Gordon.  These  medals  bore  the  profile 
of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a  superscription  endowing 
him  with  the  title  of  James  HI.,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  France.  On  the  reverse  was  the  map  of  the 
Britannic  empire,  with  a  legend,  implying  that  these  dominions 
would  be  restored  to  him  as  their  rightful  king. 

The  duchess  of  Gordon,  to  try  how  the  lawyers  of  Scotland 
stood  affected  towards  a  counter-revolution,  sent  one  of  these 
medals  as  a  present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
It  was  received  by  that  learned  body  with  enthusiasm,  and 
Robert  Dundas,  of  Amiston,  being  deputed  to  convey  their 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice.     See,  a]flo»  MacpheiBon's  History  of  Eng- 
land, and  liockhart  Papers* 
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acknowledgments  to  her  grace^  told  her^  ''that  the  feccdtj  of 
advocates  thanked  her  for  presenting  them  with  the  medal  <^ 
their  sovereign  lord  the  king^  and  hoped  her  grace  would 
soon  have  the  opportunity  of  sending  them  a  medal  to  com- 
memorate the  restoration  of  the  king  and  royal  femily,  and 
the  finishing  of  rebellion^  nsurpation,  treason,  and  whiggery/'^ 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  queen  Anne's  regnal  power  in 
Scotland  at  that  time^  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  sedi- 
tious declaration  till  the  Hanoverian  envoy  complained  of  it 
to  the  queen.  In  consequence  of  his  representation,  orders 
were  given  to  sir  David  Dalrymple,  the  lord-advocate,  to  pro- 
ceed against  Dundas;  but  the  prosecution  was  presently 
dropped.  Dundas  printed  his  speech,  and  boldly  defended 
it  in  a  still  more  treasonable  pamphlet,  which,  in  due  time, 
found  its  way,  not  only  to  St.  Grermains,  but  to  the  convent 
of  Chaillot,  and  was  highly  relished  by  the  nuns. 

Once,  when  the  prospects  of  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Britain  were  discussed^  the  princess 
Louisa  said,  "  For  my  part,  I  am  best  pleased  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  future.'^ — "  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
of  God  that  it  is  hidden  firom  our  sight,''  observed  the  queen. 
"  When  I  first  passed  over  to  France,  if  any  one  had  told  me 
I  should  have  to  remain  there  two  years,  I  should  have  been 
in  despair ;  and  I  have  now  been  here  upwards  of  two-and- 
'vwenty, — God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  having  so 
decreed.'' — ''It  seems  to  me,  madam,"  said  the  prinoessy 
"  that  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  been  bom  in  adversity, 
are  less  to  be  pitied  than  those  who  have  suffered  a  reverse. 
Never  having  tasted  good  fortune,  they  are  not  so  sensible  of 
their  calamities ;  besides,  they  always  have  hope  to  encourage 
them.  Were  it  not,"  continued  she,  "  for  that,  it  would  be 
very  melancholy  to  pass  the  fair  season  of  youth  in  a  life  so 
full  of  sadness."' 

Sister  Catharine  Angelique  told  her  royal  highness.,  that 
her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  accustomed  to 
thank  God  that  he  had  made  her  a  queen,  and  an  unfortunate 

^  Maqpherson's  History  of  EnglancU 
*  US.  Diary  of  a  nun  of  Chaillot,  in  the  hotel  de  Soolwie,  Pftru. 
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qaeen.     "  Thus,  madam/^  continued  the  old  religieuse^  "  it  is, 
in  reality,  a  great  blessing  that  your  royal  highness  has  not 
found  yourself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  dis- 
tinctions pertaining  to  your  rank  and  age/' — "  Truly,''  said 
the  queen,  turning  to  her  daughter,  ''  I  regard  it  in  the  same 
light,  and  have  often  been  thankftd,  both  on  your  account  and 
that  of  my  son,  that  you  are,  at  present,  even  as  you  are. 
The  inclination  you  both  have  for  pleasure  might  otherwise 
have  carried  you  beyond  due  bounds.'"     Such  were  the  les- 
sons of  Christian  philosophy  with  which  the  royal  mother 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  children  to  the  dispensations  of 
Divine  Providence,  which  had  placed  them  in  a  situation  so 
humiliating  to  their  pride,  and  that  ambition  which  is  gene- 
rally a  propensity  inseparable  from  royal  blood.    Catharine 
Angelique  told  the  queen  and  princess,   ''that  their  royal 
foundress,"  as  she  called  queen  Henrietta  Maria^  ''  in  the 
midst  of  her  misfortunes,  was  glad  to  be  a  queen;  and  that 
she  would  sometimes  say,  '  It  is  always  a  fine  title,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  relinquish  it.'" — "  For  my  part,"  observed 
Mary  Beatrice,   ''  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  found  any 
happiness  in  that  envied  title.     I  never  wished  to  be  queen 
of  England ;  for  I  loved  king  Charles  very  sincerely,  and  was 
so  greatly  afflicted  at  his  death,  that  I  dared  not  show  how 
much  I  grieved  for  his  loss,  lest  I  should  have  been  accused 
of  grimace."'     It  was  during  one  of  those  conversations  that 
the  name  of  the  late  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
being  brought  up,  the  princess  Louisa  asked  her  mother,  if 
there  were  any  groimds  for  the  reported  partiality  of  that 
queen  for  the  earl  of  Feversham?     "  No,"  replied  Mary 
Beatrice:  "not  the  slightest." — "It  is  very  strange,"  ob- 
served the  princess,  thoughtfully,  "how  such  invidious  ru- 
mours get  into  circulation;  but,"  continued  she,  "the  pru- 
dence of  yotir  majesty's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  defy 
scandal  itself,  which  has  never  dared  to  attack  your  name." 
"  You  are  too  young  to  know  any  thing  about  such  matters, 
my  child,"  replied  the  queen,  gravely.  "  Pardon  me,  madam," 
rejoined  the  princess,  "  these  things  are  always  known ;  for^ 
'MS.  DiaryofananofChamot.  'Ibid. 
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as  one  of  the  ancient  poets  has  said  of  princes,  '  Their  firalts 
write  themsdves in  the  public  records  of  their  times.''' ^ 

^laiy  Beatrice  enjoyed  unwonted  repose  of  mind  and  body 
at  this  season.  She  had  cast  all  her  cares  on  a  higher  power, 
and  passed  her  time  quietly  in  the  cloister,  in  the  society  of 
her  lovely  and  beloved  daughter,  in  whose  tender  affection 
she  tasted  as  much  happiness  as  her  widowed  heart  was  capa- 
ble of  experiencing.  The  lively  letters  of  her  son,  who  was 
an  excellent  correspondent,  cheered  the  royal  recluse,  and  fur- 
nished conversation  for  the  evening  hours  of  recreation,  when 
the  nuns  were  permitted  to  relax  their  thoughts  from  devo- 
tional subjects,  and  join  in  conversation,  or  listen  to  that  of 
their  illustrious  inmates.  It  was* then  that  Mary  Beatrice 
would  occasionally  relieve  her  overburthened  mind  by  talking 
of  the  events  of  her  past  life,  and  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted, 
that  only  disjointed  fragments  remain  of  the  diary  kept  by 
the  nun  who  employed  herself  in  recording  the  reminiscences 
of  the  fiedlen  queen.  Occasionally  the  holy  sist^  enters  into 
particulars  more  minute  than  interesting  to  the  general  reader, 
audi  as  the  dajrs  on  which  her  majesty  took  medicine,  and 
very  often  the  drugs  of  which  it  was  compounded  are  enu« 
merated.  Successive  does  of  quinquina,  with  white  powder 
oi  whalebone,  and  the  waters  of  St.  Remi,  appear  to  have  been 
a  standing  prescription  with  her.  By  the  skill  of  her  French 
surgeon,  Beaulieu,  the  progress  of  the  cancer  had  been  arrested 
80  completely,  that  it  was  regarded  at  this  period  as  almost 
cured.  Whether  this  were  attributable  to  her  perseverance 
in  the  above  prescription,  or  to  the  diversion  caused  in  her 
fi&vour  by  a  painful  abscess,  which  fixed  on  one  of  her  fingers 
at  this  time,  may  be  a  question,  perh]q>s,  among  persons 
skilled  iu  the  healing  art.  Mary  Beatrice  suffered  severely 
with  her  finger,  and  her  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
tedious  proceedings  of  Beaulieu,  who  had  become  paralytic  in 
her  service,  and  though  his  right  hand  had  lost  its  cunning, 
was  so  tenadous  of  his  office,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
one  to  touch  his  royal  mistress  but  himself.  Her  ladies,  and 
even  the  nuns,  were  annoyed  at  seeing  his  ineffectual  attempts 
^  MS.  Diny  of  a  nim  of  ChaiUot 
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at  performing  operations  with  a  trembling  nnoertain  liand,  imd 
said  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  put  the  queen  to  so  much 
unnecessary  pain ;  but  Mary  Beatrice^  who  vahied  the  infirm 
old  man  for  his  £uthful  services  in  past  years,  bore  every 
thing  with  unruffled  patience,^  It  was  a  principle  of  con- 
science with  her,  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  about 
her  if  she  could  avoid  it.  She  was  very  careful  not  to  dis- 
tinguish one  of  her  ladies  more  than  another  by  any  particular 
mark  of  attention,  for  all  were  fEdthfuUy  attached  to  her. 
How  much  milder  her  temper  was  considered  by  persons  of 
low  degree  than  that  of  one  of  her  ladies,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  whimsical  incident :  One  day,  at  dinner, 
she  complained  ^'  that  the  glass  they  had  brought  her  was  too 
large  and  heavy  for  her  hand,''  and  asked  for  that  out  of 
which  she  was  accustomed  to  drink,  which  sbe  said  '^  was 
both  lighter  and  prettier/'  The  young  domestic  probationer 
who  washed  the  glass  and  china  belonging  to  her  majesty's 
table  hearing  this,  ran  in  great  fright  to  the  4canome,  and 
confessed  that  she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  queen 
of  England's  drinking-glass.  "  I  don't  mind  the  queen  know, 
ing  that  it  was  I  who  did  it,"  said  she,  '^  but  I  hope  die  will 
not  tell  lady  Sisickland."  Maiy  Beatrice  was  much  amused 
when  this  was  repeated  to  her,  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
simplicity  of  the  poor  girl.'  The  same  damsel,  whose  name 
was  Claire  Antoinette  Constantin,  being  about  to  take  the 
veil  as  a  humble  sister  of  that  convent,  expressed  an  earnest 
desire,  the  night  before  her  profession,  to  make  a  personal 
confession  to  the  queen  of  England  of  an  injury  she  had  been 
the  cause  of  her  suffering,  for  that  she  could  not  be  happy  to 
enter  upon  her  new  vocation  till  she  had  received  her  pardon. 
The  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.,  having  had  painful  6X« 
perience  of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  human  nature, 
doubtless  expected  to  listen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  trea- 
cherous practices  with  regard  to  her  private  papers  or  lettersf, 
that  had  been  productive  of  mischief  to  her  interests  and  the 
cause  of  her  son,  when  she  consented  to  see  the  penitent 
offender,  who,  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  with  great  solem- 
'M&DiaryofannDQrClMinou  *  Ibid. 
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nity  confessed  a  peccadillo  that  inclined  her  majesty  to  smile. 
She  spake  the  girl  kindly^  and  having  talked  with  her  about 
her  profession,  sent  her  away  with  a  light  heart.  Maiy  Bea- 
trice met  one  of  the  nuns  in  the  gallery  presently  after,  to 
whom  she  said,  laughing  at  the  same  time,  '^  Do  yon  know 
that  sister  Claire  Antoinette  has  just  been  asking  my  pardon 
for  causing  me  the  afSicting  loss  of  a  httle  silver  cup  and 
two  coffee  spoons.'' — ''It  was  derogatory  to  your  majesty 
for  her  to  say  that  you  could  feel  any  trouble  for  such  a 
loss,''  replied  the  nun;  ''but  she  hardly  knew  what  she  said 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  royalty."  The 
queen  condescended  to  assist  at  the  profession  of  the  humble 
Claire  Antoinette.' 

The  19th  of  September  beii^  a  very  rainy  day,  the  queen 
did  not  expect  any  viators,  and  was  surprised  at  seeing  one 
of  the  dauphiness's  pages  ride  into  the  court :  he  came  to 
announce  that  her  royal  highness  intended  to  pay  her  majesty 
and  the  princess  of  England  a  visit  after  dinner.  Adelaide 
of  Savoy,  duchess  of  Burgundy,  was  then  dauphiness:  she 
arrived  with  her  retinue  at  four  o'clock,  accompanied  by  her 
sister-in-law,  the  duchess  de  Berri.  The  abbess  received  them 
at  the  grate,  and  the  princess  Louisa  came  to  meet  them  in 
the  cloister  leading  to  the  queen's  suite  of  apartments.  As 
soon  as  the  dauphiness  saw  her,  she  signified  to  her  train- 
bearer  that  she  did  not  require  him  to  attend  her  fiBuiher; 
and  it  seems  she  disencumbered  herself  of  her  train  at  the 
same  time,  for  our  circumstantial  chronicler  says,  "  she  went 
to  the  princess  of  England  en  corpo/^  which  means  in  her 
bodice  and  petticoat,  without  the  royal  mantle  of  state,  which 
was  made  so  as  to  be  thrown  off  or  assumed  at  pleasure.  The 
princess  Louisa  conducted  the  royal  guests  into  the  presence 
of  the  queen,  who  being  indisposed,  was  on  her  bed.  Mary 
Beatrice  greeted  the  kind  Adelaide  in  these  words,  ''  What  has 
induced  you,  my  dear  dauphiness,  to  come  and  dig  out  the  poor 
old  woman  in  her  cell  ?"  The  dauphiness  made  an  affectionate 
reply.  "  I  don't  know  exactly  what  she  said,"  continues  our 
Chaillot  chronicler,  "  but  the  queen  told  me  that  she  conversed 
^DiaiyoftbenmiofChuIlotj  inedited  MSS.  in  the  hdtd  de  SoiOnse*  Ffem. 
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with  her  apart  very  tenderly,  while  the  princess  entertained 
the  duchess  de  Berri/^  After  some  time,  her  majesty  told 
her  daughter  to  show  the  duchess  de  Berri  the  house,  and 
the  dauphiness  remained  alone  with  her.  When  the  princess 
and  the  duchess  returned,  the  dauphiness  begged  the  queen 
to  allow  the  princess  to  take  a  walk  with  her,  to  which  a 
willing  assent  being  given,  they  went  out  together.  The 
heavy  rain  having  rendered  the  gardens  unfit  for  the  prome- 
nade, the  royal  friends  returned  into  the  house,  and  the  prin- 
cess took  the  dauphiness  to  see  the  work,  with  which  she 
seemed  much  pleased ;  they  afterwards  rejoined  Mary  Beatrice 
in  her  apartment.  "  As  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  past 
four  o'clock,^'  continues  our  authority,  "  her  majesty  did  not 
offer  a  collation  to  the  dauphiness,  but  only  fish  and  bread, 
with  a  flask  of  Muscaf  ^ 

The  dauphiness,  the  same  day,  gave  orders  to  the  duchess 
de  Lauzun,  that  there  should  be  a  party  made  for  the  chase 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on  purpose  for  the  princess  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  supper  prepared  for  her  at  the  house  of  the  duchess 
at  Passy.  There  were  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
princess  enjoying  this  pleasure,  which  the  poverty  of  her  royal 
mother  apparently  rendered  insurmountable :  she  had  neither 
a  horse  that  she  could  safely  mount,  nor  a  riding-dress  fit  for 
her  to  appear  in  before  the  gay  and  gallant  court  of  Prance. 
Bitter  mortifications  those  for  a  youthful  beauty,  and  she 
the  daughter  of  a  king.  The  amiable  dauphiness,  however, 
who  had  either  been  informed  of  these  deficiencies,  or 
guessed  the  state  of  her  unfortunate  cousin's  stud  and  ward- 
robe appointments,  sent  one  of  her  equerries,  on  the  morning 
of  the  important  day,  with  a  beautiful  well-trained  palfrey 
from  her  own  stable  for  the  princess's  use,  together  with  a 
splendid  riding-dress.  She  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
queen,  "entreating  her  to  permit  the  princess  to  join  the 
hunting-party  on  horseback,  for  she  had  sent  one  of  the 
horses  she  had  been  herself  accustomed  to  mount  for  her  to 
ride }"  adding,  "  that  she  hoped  her  majesty  would  excuse  the 
liberty  she  had  ventured  to  take  in  presenting,  also,  one  of 
^  Diary  of  the  nan  of  ChaiUot)  inedited  MSS.  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbise,  Paris. 
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her  own  hunting-dresses  to  her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
England^  the  time  heing  too  short  to  aUow  of  having  a  new 
one  made  on  pfnrpose/'  The  pride  of  a  vnlgar  mind  might 
have  been  offended  at  this  little  circomstance^  but  Maiy 
Beatrice^  though  her  naturally  lofty  spirit  had  been  rendered 
more  painfully  seumtive  by  her  great  reverse  of  fortune^  fully 
appreciated  the  affectionate  fireedom  of  her  royal  kinswoman, 
and  wrote  to  her  with  her  own  hand,  in  reply,  "  that  it  would 
be  very  unkind  to  refuse  what  was  so  kmdly  meant  and 
courteously  offered ;  that  she  thanked  her  very  sincerely,  and 
assured  her  that  she  should  have  much  joy  in  the  pleasure 
that  had  been  provided  for  her  child/''  On  the  Tuesday 
following,  Mary  Beatrice  considered  it  proper  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  king  of  France  at  Versailles,  and  to  thank  the  dauphiness 
for  her  attention  to  her  daughter.  It  cost  her  a  struggle  to 
emerge  from  her  present  quiet  abode  to  present  herself  at 
court  again,  after  so  long  an  absence.  She  said,  several  times, 
''  I  am  getting  such  an  old  woman,  that  I  feel  embarrassed 
myself  on  such  occasions,  and  shall  only  be  a  restraint  on 
others.^'  She  took  her  young  bright  Louisa  with  her  to  Ver- 
sailles, to  make  all  the  round  of  state  visits  to  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Her  majesty  wore  a  black  mantle  and 
cap,  but  the  princess  was  in  full  court  costume :  th^  returned 
to  the  convent  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

Mary  Beatrice  wished  to  make  a  round  of  visits  to  the 
religious  houses  of  Paris,  and  especially  to  the  sisters  of  St. 
Antoine;  but,  as  the  pestilence  was  raging  in  that  city,  she 
was  deterred,  from  the  fear  of  exposing  her  daughter  to  the 
infection.  She  had  promised  the  princess  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  the  Italian  comedy  at  this  time,  and  a  day  was 
fixed;  but  the  evening  before,  lady  Middleton  represented 
to  the  queen  that  it  might  be  attended  with  danger  to  the 
princess,  as  Paris  was  so  fuU  of  bad  air;  on  which  her  majesty 
told  her  daughter,  ''that  although  it  gave  her  some  pain  to 
deprive  her  of  so  small  a  pleasure,  she  could  not  allow  her  to 
go.'^  The  princess  had  reckoned  very  much  upon  it,  but  said 
her  majestjr^s  kindness  quite  consoled  her  for  her  disappoint* 

^  Diaiy  of  tbo  nim  of  auullot ;  inedited  MSS.  in  the  Mtel  de  Sonlna^  Pub. 
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ment.^  Never  was  a  mother  more  devotedly  loved  and  honoured 
tlian  was  Mary  Beatrice  by  her  sweet  daughter^  who  had  now 
become  her  firiend  and  companion.  One  day^  when  she  had 
allowed  the  princess  to  go  incognita  to  Paris  with  lady  Middle- 
ton,  to  dine  with  madame  Bothes,  the  married  daughter  of 
that  lady^  she  could  not  help  repeating  many  times  durmg 
dinner^  '^  It  must  be  owned  that  we  miss  my  daughter  very 
much/'  Mary  Beatrice^  notwithstanding  her  fears  of  exposing 
that  predous  one  to  the  danger  of  entering  the  infected  city, 
was  persuaded  to  take  her  with  her  to  the  church  of  the 
Enghsh  Benedictines,  when  she  went  to  pay  her  annual  visit 
of  sorrowful  remembrance  to  the  remains  of  her  lamented 
lord,  king  James,  which  still  remained  unburied,  under  a  sable 
canopy  surmounted  with  the  crown  of  England,  in  the  aisle 
of  St.  Jacques,  though  ten  years  had  passed  away  since  his 
death.  To  avoid  attracting  attention,  or  the  appearance  of 
display,  the  royal  widow  and  orphan  daughter  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  went  in  a  hired  coach,  attended  by  only  two 
ladies,  the  duchess  of  Perth  and  the  countess  of  Middleton, 
to  pay  this  mournful  duty,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers  in 
the  holy  privacy  of  a  grirf  too  deep  to  brook  the  scrutiny  of 
pultlic  ciuiosity.  On  one  or  two  previous  occasions^  the  coach 
of  the  exiled  queen  had  been  recognised,  and  followed  by 
crowds  of  persons  of  all  degrees,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
gaze  on  the  royal  heroine  of  this  moumAil  romance  of  history, 
had  greatly  distressed  and  agitated  her,  even  by  the  vehemence 
of  their  sympathy, — ^the  French  being  then,  not  only  an  ex- 
citable but,  a  venerative  people,  full  of  compassion  for  the 
calamities  of  royalty.  Popular  superstition  had  invested  the 
deceased  king  with  the  name  of  a  saint,  and  attributed  to  his 
perishable  mortal  remains  the  miraculous  power  of  curing 
diseases.  His  bier  was  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  on  this  occasion  his  faithful  widow  and  daughter^ 
shrouded  La  their  mourning  cloaks  and  veils,  passed  unnoticed 
among  the  less  interesting  enthusiasts  who  came  to  offer  up 
their  vows  and  prayers  in  the  aisle  of  St.  Jacques.  Some 
persons  outside  the  church  asked  the  coachman  whom  he  had 
^  HS«  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'£Bta 
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driven  there?  The  man  not  being  at  all  aware  of  the  quality 
of  the  party,  replied,  "  that  he  had  brought  two  old  gentle- 
women, one  middle  aged,  and  a  young  lady/'* 

This  unceremonious  description  beguiled  the  fallen  queen 
of  England  of  a  smile,  perhaps  from  the  very  revulsion  of 
feeling  caused  by  its  contrast  to  the  reverential  and  elaborate 
titles  with  which  royal  personages  are  accustomed  to  hear 
themselves  styled.  Queen  now  only  by  courtesy,  deprived  of 
pomp,  power,  and  royal  attributes,  Mary  Beatrice  had  gained 
by  her  adversity  better  things  than  she  had  lost, — ^patience, 
resignation,  and  sufficient  philosophy  to  regard  the  distinctions 
of  this  world  and  its  vanities  in  their  true  light ;  yet,  like  aU 
human  creatures,  she  had  her  imperfections.  That  quaintly 
minute  chronicler,  the  nun  of  Chaillot,  records,  *'  that  she 
once  saw  her  royal  friend  visibly  discomposed  for  a  Tery  slight 
matter,  and  that,  strange  to  say,  caused  by  an  unwonted  act 
of  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  the  princess 
Louisa,  who,  in  drawing  the  soup  to  her  at  dinner,  spilt  it  on 
the  table-cloth,  and  all  over  the  queen's  napkin.  Her  majesty's 
colour  rose,  she  looked  angry,  but  said  nothing.''  In  the  even- 
ing she  confessed  that  '^  she  felt  so  much  irritated  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  she  had  with  great  difficulty  restrained  herself  from 
giving  vent  to  her  annoyance  in  words ;"  she  severely  cen- 
sured herself  at  the  same  time,  for  allowing  her  temper  to  be 
ruffled  by  such  a  trifle.  Maiy  Beatrice  bore  a  serious  trial, 
soon  after,  with  the  equanimity  of  a  heroine  and  the  dignity 
of  a  queen.  On  the  day  of  St.  Ursula,  as  she  was  about  to 
enter  the  choir  of  the  conventual  church  with  her  daughter, 
to  perform  her  devotions,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  her  from 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  informing  her  that  the  n^otiations 
for  a  peace  between  England  and  France  had  commenced, 
which  must  involve  the  repudiation  of  her  son's  title  and 
cause  by  Louis  XIV.  Mary  Beatrice  read  the  letter  attai- 
tively  through  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion,  then 
showed  it  to  her  daughter,  who  wept  passionately.  The  queen 

^  The  ladies  Perth  and  Middleton,  being  the  elders  of  the  party,  came  under 
the  description  of  the  two  old  gentlewomen  j  the  queen,  of  the  middle  aged;  and 
the  princess^  of  the  young  lady. 
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tamed  into  the  aisle  of  St.  Joseph^  where^  finding  one  of  the 
nuns  whom  she  sometimes  employed  as  her  private  secretary, 
she  requested  her  to  write^  in  her  name^  to  the  duke  de 
Lanzun,  ''thanking  him  for  the  kind  attention  he  had  shown 
in  apprizing  her  of  what  she  had  not  before  heard,  and 
hegging  him  to  give  her  information  of  any  further  par- 
ticolars  that  might  come  to  his  knowledge/'  She  then 
entered  the  church,  and  attended  the  service,  without 
allowing  any  confirmation  to  be  read  in  her  countenance 
of  the  ill  news  which  the  tearful  eyes  of  the  princess  in- 
dicated that  letter  had  communicated/  An  anxious  interest 
was  excited  on  the  subject  among  the  sisters  of  Chaillot, 
who  certainly  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  feminine 
attribute  of  curiosity.  At  dinner,  Maiy  Beatrice  betrayed 
no  appearance  of  dejection,  and  no  one  ventured  to  ask  a 
question.  The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  of  relaxation, 
seeing  all  the  nuns  near  her,  she  said  ''she  would  impart  to 
them  something  that  was  in  the  duke  de  Lauzun's  letter ; 
namely,  that  their  king  had  said  at  his  levee,  '  The  English 
have  offered  me  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  and  the  choice  of 
three  cities  for  the  treaty .'^^  She  said  no  more,  and  the  abbess 
of  Ohaillot,  taking  up  the  discourse,  rejoined,  "  But,  madam, 
what  advantage  will  your  majesty  and  the  king,  your  son,  find 
in  this  peace  i^'  The  queen,  instead  of  making  a  direct  reply, 
said,  "Peace  is  so  great  a  blessing,  that  it  ought  to  be  re« 
joiced  at;  and  we  owe  such  signal  obligations  to  France,  that 
we  cannot  but  wish  for  any  thing  that  is  beneficial  to  it.'^' 
At  supper,  she  told  the  community  the  names  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries on  both  sides.  She  said  "  that  she  had,  as  soon 
as  she  was  informed  of  these  particulars,  written  to  her  son 
to  hasten  his  return,  because  it  would  be  desirable  for  her  to 
see  and  cotisult  with  him  on  the  steps  proper  to  be  taken  for 
supporting  his  interests.^'  The  chevalier  de  St.  George  was 
then  at  Grenoble,  from  whence  he  wrote  a  long  amusing 
letter  to  his  sister,  descriptive  of  the  place  and  its  history, 
a9d  of  the  principal  towns  and  ports  he  had  visited.  The 
princess  read  the  letter  aloud  to  the  nuns,  in  tlie  presence  of 

'M&Dlaiyoftbfl&imofChaiUat  >lbid. 
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her  royal  mother^  who,  though  she  had  perused  it  before, 
listened  with  lively  interest  to  all  the  details. 

Maiy  Beatrice  gave  a  medal  of  her  son  to  the  abbess  of 
Chailloty  ^'  which/'  says  the  recording  sLster  of  that  commu- 
nity,  ''will  be  found  among  our  archives,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  speech  made  by  the  sieur  Dundas,  in  Scotland/'  The 
princess  Louisa  had  given  the  duke  de  Lau2un  one  of  these 
medals  in  the  summer,  and  he,  in  return,  presented  to  her, 
through  his  wife's  relation,  sister  Louise  de  POrge,  a  nun 
in  that  convent,  a  miniature  of  the  queen  magnificently  set 
with  diamonds,  in  a  very  pretty  shagreen  box.  The  princesa 
testified  great  joy  at  this  present,  but  the  queen  appeared 
thoughtful  and  sad;  at  last  she  said,  ''I  have  been  several 
times  tempted  to  send  it  back.  I  see  I  am  still  very  proud, 
for  I  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  make  presents  to  my 
daughter,  when  she  is  not  able  to  make  a  suitable  return.  It 
is  from  the  same  principle  of  pride,''  continued  her  majesty^ 
"  that  I  cannot  consetit  to  allow  my  portrait  to  be  painted 
now.  One  should  not  sufier  oneself  to  be  seen  as  old  and 
ugly  by  those  who  might  remember  what  one  has  been  when 
young."  She  was,  however,  induced  to  allow  the  princess  to 
retain  the  gift  which  had  been  so  kindly  presented  by  her  old 
and  fiEuthful  friend,  de  Lauzun.^ 

At  supper,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  some  one  told  the 
queen  ''  that  the  marshal  Tallard  had  facetiously  proposed  to 
the  ministers  of  queen  Anne,  that  the  prince,  whom  they  called 
the  Pretender,  should  espouse  their  queen,  as  the  best  method 
of  reconciling  their  differences." — "  You  are  mistaken,"  said 
Maiy  Beatrice.  ''  It  was  a  priest  who  made  that  proposal^ 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  he  said  at  the  recreation  to-night." 
All  were  impatient  to  hear  the  right  version  of  the  stoiy,  and 
at  the  time  appointed  Mary  Beatrice  told  them,  with  some 
humour,  "  that  a  witty  Irish  priest,  having  been  sununoned 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  for  not  taking  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  said  to  their  worships,  '  Would  it  not  be  best,  in 
order  to  end  these  disputes,  that  your  queen  should  marry 
the  Pretender?'  To  which  all  present  exclaimed,  in  a  tono 
>  MS.  Diaiy  of  tbe  nim  of  Chaaio(% 
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of  horror,  ^Why,  he  is  her  brother!' — 'If  so/  rejoined  the 
priest,  '  why  am  I  required  to  take  an  oath  against  him ?''' ^ 

The  abbess  of  ChaiUot  asked  the  queen,  in  confidence,  '^  if 
the  reports  about  a  peace  were  correct  ?  and  if  so,  whether 
any  thing  for  the  relief  of  her  majesty  were  likely  to  be  sti- 
pulated in  the  treaty  ?'*  Mary  Beatrice  replied,  "  that  the 
peace  was  certain  to  take  place,  and  that  she  had  some  pro« 
spect  of  receiving  her  dower;  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  because  of  the  Irish,  who  would  all  be  about  her/'* 
Her  great  anxiety  was  to  pay  her  debts,  of  which  by  far  the 
largest  was  what  she  owed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot ;  it  gave 
her  much  pain,  she  said,  that  she  had  not  been  in  a  con* 
dition  to  pay  the  annual  rent, — ^namely,  3000  livres,  for  the 
apartments  she  hired  there,  the  arrears  of  which  now  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum.  The  abbess  took  the  opportunity  of 
reminding  her  indigent  royal  tenant  of  the  state  of  outstand- 
ing accounts  between  her  majesty  and  that  house.  She  said, 
''that  in  addition  to  the  18,000  livres  her  majesty  had  had 
the  goodness  to  pay  them,  she  had  given  them  a  promissory 
note  for  42,000  more,  being  unpaid  rent  for  the  last  fourteen 
years."  Mary  Beatrice  was  so  bewildered  at  the  formidable 
sound,  in  French  figures,  of  a  sum  which  did  not  amount  to 
2000^.  of  English  money,  that  she  could  not  remember  having 
given  such  an  engagement,  and  begged  the  abbess  to  let  her 
see  it.  The  abbess  produced  the  paper  out  of  the  strong 
box,  and  her  majesty,  presently  recollecting  herself,  freely 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  it.  The  abbess  in  the  evening 
called  a  council  of  the  elders  of  the  community  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  agreed  that  they  ought  to  thank  her  majesty 
for  what  she  had  done.  The  very  politeness  of  her  creditors 
was  painful  to  the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  queen. 
She  interrupted  them  with  great  emotion,  by  saying,  "that 
one  of  the  greatest  mortifications  of  her  life  was,  to  have 
seen  how  many  years  she  had  been  lodging  with  them  for 
nothing;  and  that  they  must  attribute  it  to  the  unhappy 
state  of  her  affairs,  and  to  the  extremity  of  that  necessity 
which  has  no  law.'''  Among  all  the  sad  records  of  the  cala- 
'BiaryofthonTmofChttllot.  >  IbicU  'Ibid. 
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mities  of  royalty^  there  are  few  pictures  more  heart-rending 
that  that  of  the  widow  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain  reduced  to 
the  humiliation  of  making  such  an  avowal.  The  mon^  that 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  pajrment  of  her  rent  at 
Chaillot,  had  been  extorted  from  her  compassion  by  the 
miseries  of  the  starving  thousands  by  whom  she  was  daily 
importuned  for  bread  when  at  St.  Oermains.  As  long  as  the 
royal  widow  had  a  livre  in  her  purse,  she  could  not  resist  the 
agonizing  petitions  of  these  unfortunates ;  and  when  all  was 
gone^  she  fled  to  Chaillot,  literally  for  refiige.  She  told  the 
community  ''that  they  might  reckon  on  her  good  ofSces, 
whenever  they  thought  it  might  be  in  her  power  to  be  of 
service  to  them/^  One  of  the  nuns  who  waited  on  Maiy 
Beatrice  took  the  liberty  of  approaching  her  when  they  were 
alone^  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  wounded  spirit  by 
assuring  her,  ''  that  the  abbess  and  sisters  could  never  suf- 
ficiently acknowledge  her  goodness  and  her  charity  to  their 
house;  and  that  the  whole  community  were  truly  grateful- 
for  the  blesamg  of  having  her  among  them,  for  her  example 
had  inspired  them  with  a  new  zeal  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  their  religion/'  adding^  ''that  it  gave  their  com- 
munity great  pain^  when  the  poverty  of  their  house  compelled 
them  to  mention  any  thing  that  was  due  to  them  3  but  they 
should  all  be  most  willing  to  wait  her  majesty's  convenience.'' 
Mary  Beatrice  talked  of  changing  her  apartments  for  those 
lately  occupied  by  mademoiselle  de  la  Motte,  which  were 
only  half  the  rent  of  hers^  but  it  was  begged  that  she  would 
retain  her  own.* 

The  next  day  Mary  Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  em- 
bracing her  son,  who  arrived  at  Chaillot  on  the  fourth  of 
November,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  having  slept  at  Chartres 
the  preceding  night.  He  entered  alone,  having  hastened  on 
before  his  retinue  to  greet  his  royal  mother  and  sister.  They 
both  manifested  excessive  joy  at  seeing  him ;  he  dined  with 
them  in  her  majesty's  apartment,  and  the  abbess  waited  on 
them  at  dinner.  The  queen  and  princess  both  said,  several 
times,  that  he  greatly  resembled  his  late  uncle,  king  Charles  IL 
>  Digiy  of  the  nun  of  CluuUotk  in  the  hdtel.de  SoobiM^  FIbiu. 
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''Hiis  prince/^  says  liie  Tecording^  sister  of  Ghaillot,  ''  is  veiy 
tall  and  well  formed^  and  very  graceful.  He  has  a  pleasant 
manner^  is  very  courteous  and  obliging,  and  speaks  French 
well/'  After  dinner^  permission  was  asked  of  the  queen  for 
the  community  to  have  the  honour  of  coming  in  to  see  the 
king,  as  they  called  her  son.  Her  majesty  assenting,  they 
entered,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  chevalier's  conversation,  which  con- 
flisted  chiefly  of  his  remarks  on  the  various  places  he  had 
visited  during  his  late  tour,  on  which,  like  other  travellers,  he 
delighted  to  discourse  to  reverential  listeners.  Mary  Beatrice 
kindly  sent  for  sister  Louise  de  I'Orge,  one  of  the  nuns,  who, 
although  she  was  then  in  her  retreat,  was  well  pleased  at 
being  indulged  with  a  peep  at  the  royal  visitor.  Mary 
Beatrice  announced  her  intention  of  returning  to  St.  Ger- 
mains  with  her  son  that  evening,  and  said  she  would  not 
make  any  adieus.  She  paid,  however,  a  farewell  visit  after 
vespers  to  the  tribune,  where  the  heart  of  her  beloved  con- 
sort was  enshrined,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  waited  there  while  the  princess  took  leave  of  the  abbess 
and  the  community.  Notwithstanding  the  joy  of  the  prin- 
cess at  this  reunion  with  her  much4oved  brother,  she  was 
greatly  moved  at  parting  from  the  kind  nuns ;  and  when  she 
bade  adieu  to  h&t  particular  fiiend,  sister  Mai^uerite  Hen- 
riette,  she  burst  into  tears.  The  queen  herself  was  agitated : 
she  said  several  times^  '^  that  she  could  not  understand  two 
conflicting  inclinations  in  her  mind^ — ^her  desire  to  return 
with  her  son,  and  her  fear  of  quitting  her  home  at  ChaiUot 
for  the  turmoils  and  difficulties  that  would  beset  her  at  St. 
Germains.'^'  At  her  departure,  she  said  a  few  gracious  words 
of  acknowledgment,  as  she  passed  them^  to  those  nuns  who 
had  had  the  honoiur  of  waiting  upon  her.  Her  beloved  friend, 
Fian9oise  AngeUque  Priolo,  was  in  ill-health ;  and  the  follow- 
ing playful  letter,  without  date,  was  probably  written  to  her  by 
Hary  Beatrice  soon  after  her  return  to  St.  Germains : — 

**  Althongb  you  have  preferred  my  daughter  to  me^  in  writing  to  her  rather 
than  to  me,  about  which  I  will  not  quarrel  with  yon,  I  must  needs  write  two 

1  Diaiy  of  the  mm  of  ChalUot. 
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words  to  yoa  to  eipUdn  ftbocit  the  mooiey  that  Demrter  brings  yoo.  There  ere 
22  kmu»  of  which  200  livres  must  be  taken  for  the  half  year  of  the  perpetoal 
mass ;  29  for  the  two  bills  that  you  have  given  to  Holza ;  and  the  rest  to  pfor- 
chase  a  goat,  whose  milk  will  preserve  and  improve  the  health  of  my  dear  good 
mother.  Th^  assore  me  that  they  have  sent  the  money  fat  the  wood." 
Sndoned^**  To  the  mother  Pride."  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice  came  to  see  her  sick  friend  at  the  convent 
of  Chaillot  on  the  9th  of  December,  accompanied  by  the 
princess,  her  daughter,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  St. 
Germains.  The  preliminary  n^otiations  for  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  filled  the  exiled  court  with  anxiety  and  stirring  excite- 
ment The  duke  of  Marlborough  renewed  his  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son,  through  the 
medium  of  his  nephew,  Berwick,  and  even  committed  him- 
self so  far  as  to  confer  personally  with  Tunstal,  one  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  earl  of  Middleton.  In  the  curiously  mys- 
tified official  report  of  these  conferences,  written  by  the 
latter  to  Middleton,  Maiy  Beatrice  is,  as  usual,  mentioned 
under  two  different  feigned  names ;  her  dower  is  called  her 
law-suit,  and  Marlborough  is  styled  the  lawyer. 

<'  I  had  two  long  conferences  with  hun/'  writes  Tonstsl,  ''about  Mr.  Bern- 
hard's  lawsnit,  and  Mr.  Kelly's  [the  Pretender's]  affiurs,  as  to  both  which  he 
shows  a  good  will,  and  gives,  in  appearance,  sincere  wiahes;  bat  how  hr he  win 
be  able  to  work  efieetoally  in  the  matter,  I  leave  yon  to  judge.  Rrst,  as  to  Mr. 
Bemhard's  [the  queen's]  deed ;  he  says,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  in  time,  for  he 
looks  upon  it  as  certain  that  an  accommodation  [peace]  will  be  made;  and  if  he 
shall  be  found  capable  of  helping  or  signing  this  deed,  he  assures  Mr.  Bemhard 
[the  queen]  of  bis  best  services.  But  he  believes  measures  are  taken  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  shall  be  excluded  from  having  any  hand  in  concluding  matten 
at  Poncy,  [the  peace].**' 

Tunstal  goes  on  to  state  MarlborougVs  opinion,  that  the 
payment  of  the  jointure  of  the  widowed  queen  ought  to  be 
strenuously  insisted  upon ;  "  and  the  gaimng  that  point  of  the 
deed,''  continues  he,  *'  to  be  of  great  consequence,  not  only 
as  to  the  making  my  lady  Betty  [queen  Mary  Beatrice]  easy 
as  to  her  own  circumstances,  but  very  much  conducing  to  the 
advancing  Mr.  Anthony's  [the  chevalier  St  George^s]  in- 
terest ;  and  this  not  so  much,  again,  as  to  the  money  itself, 
as  to  the  grant  of  it,  which  cannot  be  refused,  it  being  for- 
merly conceded  at  Poncy,  [the  peace  of  Eyswick,]  and  only 

*  From  the  original  French  of  an  inedited  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice^  in  the 
archives  al  France.  *  Stuart  Papers,  hi  Maq^herson. 
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diverted  by  tbe  iinworthiness  of  him  wlio  then  ruled  the 
roast/"  meaning  William  III.  On  the  subject  of  the  join- 
ture^ Marlborough  begged  Tunstal  to  assure  Mary  Beatrice, 
*^  that  if  the  payment  were  put  to  the  vote  of  parliament^  it 
would  find  many  supporters^  who  would  be  gkd  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  compliments  to  her  h  bonne  grace,  and 
giving  some  testimony  of  their  good-will;  and  if  she  thought 
that  he  were  himself  in  a  capacity  to  serve  her  in  that  matter^ 
he  would  be  glad  of  showing  himself  her  humble  servant/' 
In  the  same  conference^  Marlborough  begged  that  the  prince 
would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  taking  reftige  in  the 
papal  dominions;  for  if  the  queen  consented  to  his  domg 
that^  it  would  be  no  better  than  ruining  the  cause  of  her  son, 
and  murdering  him  outright.  He  recommended  some  Pro- 
testant state  as  a  more  popular  asylum,  and  declared — ^nay, 
solemnly  swore — ^that  the  recall  of  the  prince  appeared  to  him 
as  certwn  to  take  place.'  Neither  oaths  nor  professions  from 
that  quarter  appear  to  have  had  much  weight  at  the  court  of 
St.  Germams,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  dry  comments  made 
by  the  earl  of  Middleton  to  his  political  agent  on  this  com- 
munication : — 

"  As  for  yoor  lawyer ,  he  is  gone^  and  before  yoa  meefc  again,  we  shall  see 

clearer. He  might  have  been  great  and  good»  bat  Qod  hardened  Pharaoh's 

hearty  and  he  can  now  only  pretend  to  the  humble  merit  of  a  post-boy,  who 
brings  good  news  to  which  he  has  not  contributed.'" 

The  affairs  of  the  widow  and  son  of  James  !!•  were  far 
enough  from  being  in  the  favourable  position  which  the  flat- 
tering courtship  of  the  disgraced  fevourite  of  queen  Anne 
led  their  shallow  minister  to  imagine.  Middleton  was  iiot, 
however,  the  only  person  deceived  in  this  matter;  for  the 
dauphin  paid  a  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  the  chevalier 
at  this  crisis,  expressly  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
prospects.*  Mary  Beatrice  placed  great  reliance  on  the 
friendship  always  testified  by  that  amiable  prince  and  his 
consort  for  her  and  her  children,  but  the  "  arm  of  flesh*'  was 
not  to  profit  them.  The  dauphiness  was  attacked  with  ma- 
lignant purple  fever  on  the  6th  of  February.     Fatal  symp- 

1  Stoart  Papers,  in  Macpherson.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

*  St.  Shnon.    MS.  Memoriali  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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toms  appeared  on  the  9th ;  oa  the  11th  her  life  was  despaired 
of^  and  they  forced  her  distracted  husband  from  her  bedside^ 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  gardens  at  Versailles.  Mary 
Beatrice^  ever  fearless  of  infection  for  herself,  hastened  to 
Versailles,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  chamber  of 
her  dying  friend.  She  sat  with  the  king  and  madame  de 
Maantenon,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the  chamber  of  death, 
while  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  admi- 
mstered,  and  remained  there  all  that  sad  night.'  She  was 
also  present  at  the  consultation  of  the  physicians,  when  they 
decided  on  bleeding  the  royal  patient  in  the  foot.  She  saw,  as 
she  afterwards  emphatically  observed,  **  that  physicians  under- 
stood nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  life  of  man,  the 
issues  of  which  depend  on  God/'  The  dauphiness  expired  on 
the  11th  of  February ;  the  afflicted  widower  only  survived  her 
six  days.  The  inscrutable  fiat  which,  at  one  blow,  desolated 
the  royal  house  of  France,  and  deprived  a  mighty  empire  a 
second  time  of  its  heir,  involved  also  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  the  hopes  of  the  kindred  family  of  Staart.  The  fasU 
waning  sands  of  Louis  XIV.,  now  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  afflictions,  were  rudely  shaken  by  this  domestic 
calamity,  whidi  was  immediately  followed  by  tiie  death  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  young  pair,  leaving  the  majesty  of  France  to 
be  represented,  in  less  than  three  years,  by  a  feeble  infant^ 
and  its  power  to  be  exercised  by  the  profligate  and  selfish 
regent,  Orleans. 

"  I  have  been  deeply  grieved,"  writes  Hery  Beatrice^  "for  the  deaths  of  the 
danphm  and  our  dear  daxxphiness.  After  the  king,  there  are  no  other  persons 
in  France  whose  loss  conld  have  aifiected  ns  in  erery  way  like  tiiis.  The  death 
of  the  young  dauphin  has  not  fidkd  to  touch  me  alsow  We  mnst  adore  the 
judgments  of  God,  which  are  always  just,  although  inscmtable,  and  submit  owt- 
selyes  to  His  wiH"* 

The  portentous  shadows  with  which  these  tragic  events 
had  darkened  the  political  horizon  of  her  son,  affected  Maiy 
Beatrice  less  than  the  awful  lesson  on  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  expectation,  which  the  sudden 
death  of  these  illustrious  persons,  snatched  away  in  the  flower 

^StSimon.    MS.  Memorials  of  Mazy  Beatrice. 
*  Ma  letUn  of  Bfaiy  Beatrice  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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of  yonth  and  high  and  glorious  anticipation^  was  calculated  to 
impress.  The  royal  widow  regarded  their  deaths  as  a  warn- 
ing to  put  her  own  house  in  order;  and  iu  the  self-same 
letter  in  which  she  mentions  the  threefold  tragedy  to  her 
fiiend^  the  abbess  of  ChaiUot,  she  says^ — 

^  I  pray  yoD,  my  dear  mother,  to  send  me  by  the  ooorier  the  paclcet  that  I 
left  with  you  of  my  will;  and  abo  the  copies  of  all  the  papers  written  in  my 
hand  for  moneys  paid  or  to  pay,  and  likewise  what  I  have  promised  for  my  rister 
IL  Pank  de  Douglas.  I  would  wish  to  pnt  them  all  in  order  before  the  approach 
of  death,  whom,  we  see,  comes  always  when  we  think  of  him  the  least.    « j^  » \ 

Stuhrsed^"  The  l6th  March,  1712 :  We  have  not  sent  the  queen  her  will, 
according  to  what  she  has  ordained  ns  in  this  letter,  bat  the  copies  of  the  papera 
written  by  her  hand  whidi  remain  in  the  bon,  her  miyest^  having  dona  w  the 
honoor  to  eonsign  them  to  xu,  but  not  her  wOL*' 

These  papers  were  the  vouchers  which  the  queen  had  given  to 
the  abbess  and  c(»nmunity  of  Chaillot  for  the  sums  of  money 
in  which  she  stood  indebted  to  them^  as  before  mentioned,  for 
the  hire  of  the  apartments  she  and  the  young  princess  her 
daughter,  and  their  ladies,  had  occupied  during  their  occa- 
sional residence  in  that  convent  for  many  years.  Whether 
she  came  there  much  or  little,  the  apartments  were  always 
reserved  for  her  use  at  an  annual  rent  of  three  thousand 
francs.  This  sum,  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
a-year,  the  destitute  widow  of  king  James  II.,  who  had  been 
a  crowned  and  anointed  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain,  had 
never  been  able  to  pay;  but  had  been  reduced  to  the  morti- 
fying necessity  of  begging  the  community  of  Chaillot  to 
accept  sudi  instalments  as  her  narrowed  finances  and  the 
uncertain  pigrments  of  her  French  pension  enabled  h^  to 
ofPer,  with  a  written  engagement  to  liquidate  the  debt,  either 
when  she  should  receive  the  payment  of  her  dower  as  queen 
of  England,  or  at  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  compassionate  sisterhood  of 
Chaillot  had  allowed  their  royal  friend^s  debt  to  accumulate  to 
fifty  thousand  francs,  up  to  the  year  1712,  as  specified  in  the 
following  document : — 

"  Having  always  intended  to  make  arrangementB  fixr  the  good  of  the  monas- 
teiy  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  because  of  the  affection  which  I 
have  to  their  holy  order  in  general,  and  to  this  house  m  particular,  in  which  I 

>  Autograph  letter  of  the  queen  of  James  IL,  in  the  archives  of  France. 
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lutve  been  so  many  famee  reoeiTed  and  well  lodged  for  neaify'flie'fiNir^and-twenl^ 
yea»  I  have  been  in  France^  and  wuhing  at  present  to  execute  this  design 
better  than  it  is  posnble  for  me  to  do  in  the  dreomstanoes  under  which  I  fiiid 
myself  at  present :  I  declare  that  my  intention,  on  my  retiring  into  this  monastery, 
has  always  been  to  give  three  thonaand  livres  a-year  for  the  hire  of  the  apart- 
ments I  have  occupied  here  nnce  the  year  1689,  till  this  present  year  1712,  in 
all  which  time  I  have  never  paid  them  bnt  nineteen  thonaand  livres.  It  stall 
remains  for  me  to  pay  fifty  thonaand,  which  fifty  thousand  I  engage  and  promise 
to  g^ve  to  the  said  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  on  the 
establishment  of  the  king  my  son  in  England." 

It  is  remarkable^  that  the  agitated  hand  of  the  poor  exik^ 
who  had  been  queen  of  the  reahn,  has  written  that  once-fami- 
liar word  Aengelter,  instead  of  Angleterre,  in  this  record  of  her 
poverty  and  honest  desire  to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  her 
long  arrears  of  rent  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot.  She  con- 
tinues in  these  words, — 

«  And  not  having  the  power  to  do  this  while  living,  I  have  charged  f^  king 
my  son,  in  my  testament^  and  engaged  him  to  execute  all  these  promises,  which 
he  will  find  written  by  my  own  hand,  and  that  before  one  year  be  passed  after 
his  restoration.'* 

Alas!  poor  queen,  poor  prince,  and  luckless  nuns,  on 
what  a  shadowy  foundation  did  these  engagements  rest  I  Tet 
at  that  time,  when  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  all  Europe 
that  the  childless  sovereign  of  England,  Anne,  designed  to 
make,  as  far  as  she  could,  reparation  for  the  wrongs  she  had 
done  her  brother,  by  appointing  him  as  her  successor  to  the 
royal  inheritance  in  which  she  had  supplanted  him,  few  people 
would  have  despised  a  bond  for  a  sum  of  money,  however 
large,  payable  at  such  a  day. 

"  I  have  left  also,"  continues  the  queen,  "  in  my  will,  wherewithal  to  make  a 
most  beautifhl  restoration  for  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  said  monastcsy 
of  Chaillot,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  or  a  fine  tabernacle,  if  th^  should  like 
it  better;  and  also  I  have  left  for  a  mausoleum,  to  be  made  for  the  heart  of  the 
king,  my  lord  and  husband. 

"And  I  engage  and  promise,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  to  the  said  mooasteiy 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  livres  a-year  for  the  time  to  come,  counting  from  the 
Ist  of  April,  1712 ;  bnt  if,  through  the  bad  state  of  my  affidrs,  I  should  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  said  annual  sum  for  the  ftitnre,  or  only  to  pay  in  part,  I  will 
reckon  all  that  I  foil  in  as  a  debt,  which  shall  augment  and  add  to  tbe  fifty 
thousand  fi-ancs  which  I  owe  already,  to  be  paid  at  the  same  time,  which  he  [lur 
son]  will  understand,  for  all  the  years  that  I  may  remain  in  France. 

"Maeib,  R."* 

The  presentiment  that  death  was  about  to  visit  her  own 

melancholy  palace,  which  had  haunted  Mary  Beatrice  ever 

I  ChaiUot  BCSS. 
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Binoe  she  had  wept  with  Louis  XIV,,  thrice  in  a  few  brief 
days,  over  the  stricken  hopes  of  gay  Versailles,  was  doomed 
to  be  too  sadly  realized,  but  not,  as  she  had  imagined,  on 
herself.  She,  the  weary  pilgrim  who  had  travelled  over 
nearly  half  a  century  of  woe,  and  had  carried  in  her  mortal 
frame  for  the  last  twelve  years  the  seeds  of  death,  was  spared 
to  weep  over  the  early  grave  of  the  youngest  bom  and  most 
hopeful  of  her  children,  her  bright  and  beautiful  Louisa. 

On  Easter-Wednesday,  March  29th,  Marj'  Beatrice  visited 
Chaillot  with  her  daughter,  who  was  then  in  blooming  health. 
The  nuns  told  their  royal  visitors  a  piteous  tale  of  the  damage 
their  house  had  sustained  by  the  dreadful  storm  of  December 
11th,  two  days  after  their  last  visit.  Her  majesty  listened 
vrith  great  concern,  regretted  her  inability  to  aid  them  as  she 
could  wish,  but  promised  to  do  her  best  in  representing  their 
case  to  others.  ''At  four  o'clock  the  following  day,  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  had  been  hunting  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  came  here,''  says  our  Chaillot  chronicler,  "in 
quest  of  the  queen.  He  behaved  with  much  courtesy  to  our 
mother,  thanking  her  for  the  prayers  she  had  made  for  him 
at  all  times,  and  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen,  his 
mother,  and  the  consolation  she  had  been  to  her.  He 
appeared  a  little  mdisposed  that  day,  but  returned  to  St. 
Germains  in  the  evening,  with  the  queen  and  the  princess.^' 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  attacked  with  the  smallpox,*  to 
the  inexpressible  dismay  of  Mary  Beatrice,  who  knew  how 
fatal  that  dreadful  malady  had,  in  many  instances,  proved  to 
the  royal  house  of  Stuart.  The  princess  Louisa  was  incon- 
solable at  the  idea  of  her  brother's  danger,  but  felt  not  the 
slightest  apprehension  of  infection  for  herself.  On  the  10th 
of  April  the  malady  appeared  visibly  on  her,  while  she  was  at 
her  toilette.  The  distress  of  the  queen  may  be  imagined. 
The  symptoms  of  the  princess  were  at  first  favourable,  so 
that  hopes  were  entertained  that  not  only  her  life,  but  even 
her  beauty  would  be  spared.  Unfortunately  the  practice  of 
bleeding  in  the  foot  was  resorted  to  in  her  case,  and  the 
effects  were  fatal. 

^  Inedited  Memoriab  by  the  nsier  of  ChaiUot 
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The  last  and  most  interesting  oommnnieation  that  ever 
took  place  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  beloved  danghter^ 
•was  recorded  verbatim  from  the  lips  of  the  diaoonsolate 
mother,  by  one  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who  has  thus  en- 
dorsed the  paper  contain&g  the  particulacs : — 

"  The  queen  of  England,  this  12th  of  October,  wu  pleaeed  henelf  to  repeat  to 
08  the  words  which  the  princefls,  her  daughter,  said  to  her,  and  thej  were  written 
down  in  her  majesty's  chamber  this  evening,  at  six  o'dock."^ 

Thns  we  see,  that  six  months  elapsed  ere  Mary  Beatrice 
could  bring  herself  to  speak  of  what  passed  in  the  holy  privacy 
of  that  solemn  hour,  when,  after  the  duties  enjoined  by  their 
church  for  the  sick  had  been  performed,  she  came  to  her 
dying  child  and  asked  her  how  she  felt.  '^  Madame,'^  replied 
the  princess,  "  you  see  before  you  the  happiest  person  in  the 
world.  I  have  just  made  my  general  confession,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  to  do  it ;  so  that  if  they  were  to  tell  me  that  I 
should  die  now,  I  should  have  nothing  more  to  do.  I  resign 
myself  into  the  hands  of  God ;  I  ask  not  of  Him  life,  but  th^t 
his  will  may  be  accomplished  on  me.'' — "  My  daughter,''  re- 
plied the  queen,  ^'I  do  not  think  I  can  say  as  much.  I 
declare  that  I  entreat  of  God  to  prolong  your  Ufe,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  serve  Him,  and  to  love  Him  better  than  yon 
have  yet  done." — "  K  I  desire  to  live,  it  is  for  that  alone,'^ 
responded  the  princess,  fervently.  But  the  tenderness  of 
earthly  affections  came  over  the  heavenward  spirit,  and  she 
added,  ''and  because  I  think  I  might  be  of  scHne  comfort  to 
you." 

At  five  oMock  the  next  m(»iiing,  Monday,  April  18th,  they 
told  the  queen  that  the  princess  was  in  her  agony.  She  would 
have  risen  to  go  to  her,  but  they  prevented  her  by  force. 
The  princess  expired  at  nine.  At  ten,  the  heavy  tidings  were 
announced  to  her  majesty  by  pere  Gaillar,  her  departed 
daughter's  spiritual  director,  and  pere  Ruga,  her  own.'  Bitter 
as  the  trial  was,  Mary  Beatrice  bore  it  with  the  resignaticm 

'  T^VBdatod  from  the  original  French  of  the  autograph  dooomcnt  in  the  prh^ 
arcfaiTes  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  in  the  hdtel  de  SoulMse,  where  it  was  trans* 
ferred,  with  other  curious  contemporary  records,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  royal 
fifflndation  of  the  conyent  of  the  Visitation  of  8t.  Maiy  of  ChaiUot 

s  MS.  Memoiiak  of  Mary  BeatriQ^  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot. 
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t)f  a  Christiiin  motlier^  who  believes  that  the  child  of  her 
hopes  and  prayers  has  been  siumnoned  to  a  brighter  and 
better  -world.  The  prince^  her  son,  was  still  dangerously  ilL 
Orief  for  the  departed,  and  trembling  apprehension  for  the 
last  sarriiring  object  of  maternal  love  and  care,  brought  on  an 
attack  of  fever,  which  confined  her  to  her  bed  for  several 
days.  Meantime,  it  was  generally  reported  that  the  prince 
was  either  dying  or  dead.  Much  anxiety  was  expressed  on 
his  account  in  some  of  the  mysterious  Jacobite  letters  of  the 
period ;  deep  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  princess,  and  general 
sjrmpathy  for  the  af9icted  mother,  touched  every  heart  in 
which  the  leaven  of  political  animosity  or  polemic  bitterness 
had  not  quenched  the  sweet  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and 
pity.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  condolence  from  some  person 
in  the  court  of  queen  Anne,  apparently  to  the  countess  of 
Middleton,  on  the  death  of  the  princess  Louisa,  the  writer 
says,— 

**  Toa  cBxmot  imagine  how  generally  ahe  is  kmented,  even  by  those  who  hart 
ever  been  enemies  to  her  fiunlly.  I  and  mine  have  so  shared  in  your  loss,  that 
we  thought  our  sorrows  could  have  no  addition  when  we  heard  your  chevalier 
was  recovered;  but  now  we  find  our  mistake,  fbr  since  we  had  yours  to  my 
daughter  Jenny,  'tis  said  at  court  he  is  despaired  of,  and  on  the  Exchange,  that 
he  is  dead ;  that  he  ate  too  much  meat,  and  got  a  cold  with  going  out  too  soon. 
If  this  be  true,  all  honest  people  will  think  no  more  of  the  world,  for  sure  never 
were  mortals  so  unfortunate  as  we. I  beg  yon  will  make  our  con- 
doling compliments,  for  to  write  it  myself  to  your  mistress  is  only  tormenting 
her  now;  but  pray  assure  her  I  grieve  for  her  loss,  and  the  sense  I  am  sure  she 
has  of  it,  to  a  degrea  not  to  bo  expressed,  but  felt  with  true  affection  and  duty. 

I  do  not  question  but  yon  must  guess  at  the  concern  my  sisters  were  in 

when  we  received  the  news  of  your  loss.  Upon  my  word  I  was  stupified  at  it, 
and  cannot  help  being  still  anxious  for  the  brother's  health,  notwithstanding  your 
aasuranoes  at  his  recovery,  for  we  have  so  many  cruel  reports  about  him,  that  it 
is  enough  to  make  us  distracted.  Pray  assure  his  afflicted  mother  of  my  most 
hTunble  duty.  God  In  heaven  send  her  comfort,  for  she  wants  it :  nothing  but 
her  goodness  could  resist  such  a  stroke."' 

Among  the  letters  to  the  court  of  St.  Germauis,  in  which 
real  names  are,  as  usual,  veiled  under  qutdnt  and  fictitious 
ones, — a  flimsy  precaution  at  that  time,  when  the  real  per- 
sons intended  must  have  heen  obvious  to  every  ofQdal  of  the 
British  government  into  whose  hands  these  missives  might 
chance  to  fall, — ^there  is  one  really  curious  from  Sheffield 

>  In  Maepherson's  Btnart  Papers,  from  Nume. 
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duke  of  Baddnghain/  which  is  snppoeed  to  convey  fhe  es« 
presfiion  of  queen  Anne's  sympathy  for  the  iUness  of  her  nn- 
fortunate  brother^  and  her  regret  for  the  death  of  her  young 
lovely  sister.  Another^  from  some  warm  friend  of  the  exiled 
fimuly,  well  known  of  course  to  the  party  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  in  reply  to  a  communication  that  the  chevalier  was 
out  of  danger,  runs  as  follows : — 

*<  Hannah  [Mr.  LQly]  nys,  yoars  of  the  29tih  wm  the  JojiUOeBt  her  ejee  ent 
•aw ;  for  it  restored  her  to  life  after  hemg  dead  aboat  a  week,  but  not  to  perfect 
health,  for  her  dear  Lowder«  [the  prinoesBy]  and  her  heart  bleeds  for  poor  Qoaile^ 
[the  qpieen]."« 

The  heart  of  the  princess  Louisa  Stuart  was  enshrined  in  a 
silver  urn,  and  conveyed  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  where  it 
was  presented,  with  an  el^ant  Latin  oration,  to  the  abbess 
and  community  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  of  Chaillot. 
They  received  it  with  great  solemmty  and  many  tears,  and 
plac^  it,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  deceased  princess,  in 
the  tribune,  beside  those  of  her  royal  father,  king  James  II., 
and  her  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Her  body 
was  also  deposited,  by  that  of  her  father,  in  the  church  of  the 
English  Benedictines,  in  the  rue  de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  there 
to  remain,  like  his,  unburied,  till  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  when  it  was  intended 
to  inter  them  in  Westminster-abbey. 

The  death  of  the  princess  Louisa  was  the  greatest  mis* 
fortune  that  could  have  befallen  the  cause  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  of  which  she  was  considered  the  brightest  ornament, 
and  it  also  deprived  her  brother  of  an  heiress-presumptive  to 
his  title,  for  whose  sake  much  more  would  have  been  ventured 
than  for  himself,  while  her  ardent  devotion  to  his  interest  pre- 
duded  any  apprehension  of  attempts  at  rivalry  on  her  part. 
There  is  a  very  fine  three-quarter  length  original  portrait  of 
this  princess  in  the  possession  of  Walter  Strickland,  esq.,  of 
Sizergh-castle,  the  gift  of  queen  Mary  Beatrice  to  lady  Strick- 

*  The  husband  of  the  daoghter  of  James  11.  by  tiie  coantew  of  Dorchester. 
He  was  qneen  Anne's  chamberlais.  The  political  alias  under  idiich  he  flgnrai 
in  the  secret  Jacobite  oorrespondenoe,  is  *  Matthew.' 

'  In  MacpherBon's  Stnart  Pbpen^  from  Naizne. 
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land*  Sbe  is  there  represented  in  the  full  perfection  of  her 
charms^  apparently  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Nothing  can  be  more  noble  than  her  figure,  or  more  graceful 
than  her  attitude:  she  is  gathering  orange-blossoms  in  the 
gardens  of  St.  Germains.  This  occupation,  and  the  royal 
mantle  of  scarlet  Yebret,  furred  with  ermine,  which  she  wears 
over  a  white  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  gold,  have  caused  her 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  bride  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge ; 
but  she  is  easily  identified  as  his  sister  by  her  likeness  to  him, 
and  to  her  other  portraits,  and  her  medals.  In  fact,  the 
painting  may  be  known  at  a  glance  for  a  royal  Stuart  and  a 
daughter  of  Mary  Beatrice  d'Este,  although  her  complexion 
is  much  fidrer  and  brighter,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  are  of  a 
lively  nut-brown  tint,  instead  of  black,  which  gives  her  more 
of  the  English,  and  less  of  the  Italian  character  of  beauty. 
She  bears  a  slight  fEunily  likeness,  only  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  elegance  and  delicacy  of  outline,  to  some  of  the 
early  portraits  of  her  elder  sister,  queen  Mary  II. 

Mary  Beatrice  received  visits  of  sympathy  and  condolence 
on  her  sad  loss  firom  Louis  XIY.  and  madame  de  Maintenon. 
The  latter  says,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  1  had  the  honour  of 
passing  two  hours  with  the  queen  of  England :  she  looks  the 
very  image  of  desolation.  Her  daughter  had  become  her 
fiiend  and  chief  comfort.  The  French  at  St.  Oermains  are 
as  disconsolate  for  her  loss  as  the  English;  and,  indeed,  aU 
who  knew  her  loved  her  most  sincerely.  She  was  truly 
cheerful,  affable,  and  anxious  to  please,  attached  to  her  duties, 
and  fulfilling  them  all  without  a  murmur .'' 

The  first  confidential  letter  written  by  Mary  Beatrice,  after 
the  afflicting  dispensation  which  had  deprived  her  of  the  last 
sunshine  of  her  wintry  days,  is  dated  May  19,  1712 :  it  is 
addressed  to  her  firiend  Angelique  Friolo.  It  commences 
witii  a  congratulatory  compliment  to  that  religieuse  on  her 
te-election  to  her  third  triennial  as  superior  of  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  but  the  royal  writer  quickly  passes  to  a  subject  of 
deeper,  sadder  interest  to  herself, — ^the  death  of  her  chfld.  It 
is  not  always  in  the  power  of  an  historian  to  raise  the  veil 
that  has  hidden  the  treasured  grief  of  .a  royal  mother's  heart 
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from  the  world,  and  after  nearly  a  oentorj  and  a  half  hare 

passed  away  since  the  agonising  pulses  of  that  afflicted  heart 

have  been  at  rest,  and  its  pangs  foigotten^  to  place  the  simple 

record  of  her  feelings  before  succeeding  generations  in  her 

own  pathetic  words.     The  holy  resignation  of  the  Chiistiaii 

renders  the  maternal  anguish  of  the  fallen  queen  more  deeply 

interesting;  she  shall  speak  for  herself:'"^ 

"  But  what  Shan  I  lay  to  yoo,  my  dear  mother,  of  that  hdoved  daughter 
whom  God  gave  to  me,  «iid  hath  m)w  takea  away  ?  Nothmg  hqrond  thiB»  that, 
sinoe  it  is  he  who  hath  done  it^  it  heoomee  me  to  be  silent^  and  not  to  open  my 
month  unlees  to  bless  His  holy  mune.  He  is  the  master,  both  of  the  mother  and 
the  chUdren;  he  has  taken  the  one  and  left  the  other,  and  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
bat  that  he  has  done  the  beet  for  both,  and  for  me  also,  if  I  knew  how  to  profit 
by  it.  Behold  the  point,  for,  alas !  I  neither  do  as  I  say,  nor  as  God  requires  of 
me,  in  regard  to  his  dealings  with  me.  £ntreat  of  him,  my  dear  mother,  to 
giye  me  grace  to  enable  me  to  beg^  to  do  it.  I  cannot  thank  yon  sufficiently 
for  your  prayers,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  I  believe  the  latter  are  in  a 
state  to  acknowledge  them  before  God,  for  in  the  dispontion  he  pot  into  my  dear 
girl  at  the  commencement  of  her  malady  to  prepare  herself  for  death,  I  have 
eveiy  reason  to  hope  that  she  ei\ioys,  or  soon  will  ez\joy,  his  blessedness  with  onr 
sainted  king;  and  that  they  will  obtain  for  me  his  graoe^  that  so  I  may  prepare 
to  join  them  when,  and  where^  and  howit  ahali  please  the  master  cf  all  tUngs  In 
his  love  to  appoint." 

The  poor  queen  goes  on  to  send  messages  of  affectionate 
remembrance  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  whose  kind  hearts  had 
sorrowed  for  her^  and  with  her^  in  all  her  afflictions  during 
her  four-and-twenty  years  of  exile  and  calamity ;  but  more 
especially  in  this  last  and  most  bitter  grief^  in  which^  indeedj 
they  had  all  participated,  since  the  princess  Louisa  had  been 
abnost  a  daughter  of  their  house.  The  queen  names  two  of 
the  nuns,  Marie  Gabrielle  and  Marie  Henriette,  and  says, — 

^I  shall  never  forget,  in  all  my  lifo,  the  services  which  the  last  has  rendered 
to  my  dear  daughter,  nor  the  good  that  she  has  done  her  soul,  although  the  whole 
of  our  dear  community  have  contributed  to  that  whidi  would  oblige  me^  if  it  were 
possible,  to  redouble  my  friendship  for  them  all." 

The  hapless  widow  of  James  II.  adyerts,  in  the  next  plae^ 
to  another  bitter  trial,  which  she  knew  was  in  store  for  herj 
— ^that  of  parting  with  her  son,  now  her  only  surviving  chikL 
Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
peace  between  England  and  France,  it  had  been  intimated  to 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George  that  it  was  necessary  he  should 

^  The  original,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  among  the  CfaaSlot  colleotioiib 
in  the  hdtd  de  Soalns^  Paiii. 
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withdraw  from  St.  Gcrmains^  in  the  first  instance^  and  finally 
from  the  French  dominions.  In  consequence  of  his  dan- 
gerous illness  and  debility,  and  the  indulgence  due  to  the  feel- 
ings of  poor  Mary  Beatrice  on  account  of  her  recent  bereave- 
ment, a  temporary  delay  had  been  permitted.  He  now  began 
to  take  the  air  and  gentle  exercise  on  horseback  daily,  and  it 
was  considered  that  he  would  soon  be  strong  enough  to  travel. 

"I  know  not,"  continues  her  miyesty,  "when  the  king  my  son  will  set  out, 
nor  whither  I  shall  go,  but  his  departure  will  not  be  before  the  first  week  in  the 
next  month.  When  I  learn  more  about  it  I  will  let  you  know,  for  I  intend  to  oome 
to  Cluullot  the  same  day  that  he  goes  from  here,  since,  if  I  am  to  find  any  con- 
solation during  the  few  days  which  remain  to  me,  I  can  only  hope  for  it  in  your 
house*  «  \r  T»  » 

When  Mary  Beatrice  visited  Louis  XIV.  at  Marli  for  the 
first  time  after  the  death  of  her  daughter,  the  heartless  cere- 
monials of  state  etiquette  were  alike  forgotten  by  each,  and  they 
wept  together  in  the  fellowship  of  mutual  grief,  "  because," 
as  the  disconsolate  mother  afterwards  said,  when  speaking  of 
the  tears  they  shed  at  this  moumftd  interview,  "  we  saw  that 
the  aged  were  left,  and  death  had  swept  away  the  young." ' 
All  the  pleasure,  all  the  happiness,  of  the  court  of  Versailles 
expired  with  the  amiable  dauphin  and  dauphiness :  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa  completed  the  desolation  of  that  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  Mary  Beatrice  endeavoured  to  calm  her  grief 
by  visiting  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe  with  her  son,  but 
confessed  that  she  had  not  derived  any  internal  consolation' 
from  passing  two  days  in  that  lugubrious  retreat.  On  her 
return  to  St.  Germains,  the  royal  widow  added  the  following 
codicils  to  the  paper  containing  her  testamentary  acknow- 
ledgments of  her  debts  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot : — 

*'I  declare,  also^  that  my  intention  and  will  is,  that  the  thousand  livres  which 
I  hsLYe  left  in  my  testament  to  lady  Henrietta  Douglas,  who  has  been  a  nun  pro- 
fessed in  the  monastery  of  the  Visitation  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot,  and  who  bears 
tiiere  the  name  of  sister  Marie  Paule,  be  paid  to  the  said  monasteiy,  notwith- 
standing the  decease  of  the  said  sister  Marie  Paule  Douglas.  «<  Mai^th  R 

•'  Done  at  St.  Germwns,  this  7th  of  July,  1712."  iUAKiJs,  jv. 

''  I  have  left  also  in  my  will  for  the  stud  monastery  to  found  a  perpetual  mass 
far  the  repose  of  my  soul,  and  those  of  the  king  my  lord  and  my  dear  daughter. 

"Mamb,  R." 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  Beatrice,  by  a  sister  of  Chaillot. 
*  Autograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice  to  the  abbosa  of  Chaillot. 
VOL.  VI.  N  N 
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A  rent  which  appears  in  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  poor 

queen  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  her  debt 

to  the  convent  of  Chaillot^  is  thus  fuuvely  explained  by  her«- 

self  in  the  following  notification : — 

*'  It  is  I  who  hy  aoddent  have  torn  this  paper,  but  I  will  that  It  have  effect 
(Suoughoiit^  notwithstandiog.  «  Ma^tb^  R."^ 

It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  July  that  Mary  Beatrice  could 
summon  up  su£Gicient  resolution  to  visit  her  friends  at  ChaiUot; 
the  sight  of  the  nuus  who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  on 
her  and  the  princess  Louisa  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the 
convent  in  the  preceding  year^  renewed  her  anguish.      She 
uttered  a  bitter  cry,  and  exclaimed, — "  Oh  !   but  this  visit 
is  different  from  my  last.     But  Gk>d  is  the  master :  it  is  he 
that  hath  done  it,  and  His  holy  name  be  for  ever  blessed.'** 
When  she  entered,  she  sat  down  by  the  princess  de  Cond j, 
who  had  come,  like  herself,  to  assist  at  the  profession  of  a 
nun.     The  community  retired,  and  she  consented  to  see  her 
friends,  Fran9oise  Angelique  and  Claire  Angelique,  for  a  few 
moments,  but  nothing  seemed  to  give  her  consolation.     The 
probationer,  Marie  Helena  Vral,  who  was  about  to  make  her 
irrevocable  vow,  came  to  speak  to  her  majesty,  and  said  she 
would  pray  for  her  while  she   was  imder   the   black  pall. 
'*  Pray  only  that  Grod's  holy  will  may  be  done,''  said  the 
afflicted  mother.      When  the    profession   was   over,  Mary 
Beatrice  composed  herself  sufficiently  to  give  audience  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  some  others  who  desired  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  her.     She  afterwards  insisted  on  visit- 
ing the  tribune,  where  the  heart  of  her  lost  darling  was  now 
enshrined,  beside  that  of  her  lamented  lord  king  James.    The 
sight  of  those  moumfiil  relics,  thus  united,  renewed  all  her 
agonies,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  nuns  could  draw 
her  from  the  spot,  after  she  had  assisted  in  the  prayers  that 
were  offered  up  for  the  departed.     When  she  was  at  last  in- 
duced  to  return  to  her  apartment,  the  princess  de  Cond6 
endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to  take  her  tea ;  but  her  grief 
so  entirely  choked  her,  that  she  could  not  swallow  it,  and 
sickened  at  each  attempt. 

^  MS.  Uemorials  of  Mary  Beatrioe,  by  a  nun  of  Chaillot.  *  Ibid. 
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The  same  eyening^  the  duchess  of  Lauciin  expressing  a 
great  desire  to  be  permitted  to  see  her  majestj^  Mary  Bea- 
trice consented  to  recmve  her,  and  requested  her  to  be  seated. 
The  duchess  reused  the  proffered  tabouret :  seeing  that  the 
abbess  and  several  of  the  nuns^  who  were  present,  were  sittbg, 
according  to  custom,  on  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  room^ 
she  went  and  seated  herself  in  the  same  lowly  position  among 
them.  The  conversation  turned  on  the  virtues  and  untimely 
deaths  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness.  Mary  Beatrice  spoke 
with  tender  affection  of  them  both,  and  discussed  their  funeral 
sermons  and  orations,  some  of  which  she  praised.  When  she 
spoke  of  the  grief  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  tears  she  had  shed 
with  him  for  their  loss,  it  renewed  her  anguish  for  her  own 
more  recent  bereavement ;  sobs  choked  her  voice,  and  she 
gave  way  to  a  fresh  paroxysm  of  suffocating  agony.^  After  the 
departure  of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun  she  became  more  com- 
posed, and  drawing  sister  Margaret  Henrietta,  the  favourite 
friend  of  her  beloved  daughter,  on  one  side,  she  told  her, 
that  ''The  only  consolation  she  was  capable  of  feeling  for  the 
loss  of  that  dear  child,  was  in  the  remembrance  of  her  virtues.  - 
That  at  first  she  feared  there  was  much  of  vanity  in  her 
desire  of  having  a  funeral  oration  made  for  her,  as  had  been 
done  for  the  late  king,  her  husband,  also  a  circular-letter  con- 
taining a  brief  memoir;  but  she  had  consulted  h&c  spiritual 
directors,  and  they  had  assured  her  it  was  her  duty  to  render 
to  the  memory  dT  the  princess  the  honours  due  to  h^  birth 
and  great  virtues.''  The  royal  mother  said  she  wished  the 
circular-letter  to  appear  in  the  name  of  the  community  of 
Chaillot,  but  that  she  would  pay  all  the  expenses  of  printing 
and  paper.  The  abbess,  who  was  present  at  the  consultation^ 
entirely  approved  of  the  idea,  and  told  her  majesty  that  the 
memorials  which  sister  Henriette  had  kept  of  her  royal  high- 
ness would  be  very  serviceable  in  the  design.  The  sister 
brought  her  notes  and  presented  them  to  her  majesty,  to 
whom  they  were,  of  course,  inexpressibly  precious.  She  re- 
ceived them  with  mournful  satisfaction,  and  said,  "  they  would 
be  of  great  use  in  the  circular-letter  or  conventual  obituary 
'  MS.  Memorials  of  Maiy  Beatrice. 
N  N  2 
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memoir  of  her  daughter/^  Mary  Beatrice^  feeling  herself 
much  the  worse  for  the  excitement  of  this  agitating  daj, 
wished  to  return  to  St.  Oermains.  She  went  away  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evenings  much  fatigued^  and  was  ill  and  feverish 
for  several  days  after  her  return. 

'^  This  day/'  records  the  chronicler  of  ChaiUot,  ^'  lady 
Strickland  of  Sizergh  came  here^  bringing  with  her,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  queen  of  England  to  our  house,  the  beautiful 
petticoat  which  the  king  had  bad  manufactured  at  Lyons 
during  his  travels,  for  the  princess  his  sister/'  It  had  never 
been  worn  by  her  for  whom  it  was  purchased,  the  mourn- 
ing for  the  first  dauphin  not  having  expired  when  both  courts 
were  plunged  into  grief  and  gloom  by  the  deaths  of  the 
young  dauphin  and  dauphiness,  and  their  eldest  son;  which 
was  followed,  only  two  months  afterwards,  by  that  of  the 
young  lovely  flower  of  St.  Oermains.  The  belle  jupe,  after 
the  decease  of  the  princess,  became  the  perquisite  of  her 
governess,  lady  Middleton ;  but  the  royal  mother,  regarding  it 
as  a  memorial  of  the  affection  of  her  son  for  his  departed  sister, 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  worn  by  any  other  person,  but  devoted 
to  the  decoration  of  the  church  where  her  daughter's  heart  was 
deposited.  On  her  return  to  St.  Germains,  she  asked  lady 
Middleton  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it?  Actuated  by  a 
similar  delicacy  of  sentiment,  her  ladyship  replied, "  she  wished 
to  present  it  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  out  of  respect  to  the 
deceased  princess."  The  queen  told  her,  ^'  that  having  a  wish 
to  present  it  herself,  she  would  buy  it  of  her."  Lady  Mid- 
dleton, to  humour  her  royal  mistress,  consented  to  receive  a 
small  sum  for  it,  that  it  might  be  called  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's gift.^  Such  fond  conceits  served  in  some  measure  to 
divert  grief,  which  otherwise  must  have  destroyed  life  and 
reason. 

^  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  Chaillot  coUectioiL 
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QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  JA1CE8  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DistresB  of  Kary  Beatrice  at  parting  from  ber  son — Her  arriTal  at  Chafllot— 
Benewed  gri^  for  her  daughter — She  takes  to  her  bed — Malicioiis  rumours 
ooxmected  with  her  daughter's  death — Mary  Beatrice  attacked  with  gout — 
Visits  of  her  son — He  quits  France  —  Qoeen's  dgectkm — ^Fines  fer  her 
daoghter— RetoniB  to  St.  Qermains — Her  melancholy  court — ^Matemal  fond- 
ness for  her  son — Peace  of  Utrecht — Her  observations  on  the  treaty — Her 
resignation — Impertinence  of  French  princesses — Her  dignified  reproof — 
Queen's  poverty — Instances  of  selfodenial— The  Jacobite  qaiket — His  flatter- 
ing predictions — Visit  from  the  marquess  de  Torcy — Dgection  caused  by 
his  conmiunication — Her  want  of  secrecy — ^English  news  by  the  duke  of 
Berwick — Artist  brings  her  son's  portrait— Her  incognita  walks  with  her 
ladies — Her  pecuniary  straits — ^Duly  vexatious  cares — Her  vimt  to  the  Petit 
Luxembourg^— Interest  excited  by  her  appearance — Famine  at  St.  Germains 
— Her  charities — Her  visit  to  Marli — She  raises  money  to  relieve  the  starving 
emigrants— Continued  distress  at  St.  Oermains — ^The  queen,  the  cardinal,  and 
the  quaker — Mary*  Beatrice  receives  a  portion  of  her  jointure  due  from 
England — Her  dangerous  illness — Recovery — ^Respect  paid  her  by  the  court 
of  Spcun — Popular  movements  in  Ixmdon  for  her  son— Mary  Beatrice  meets 
him  at  Flombi^res. 

Thb  next  trial  that  awaited  the  fallen  queen  was  parting 
firom  her  son.  The  cheyalier  de  St.  Geoi^  was  compelled  to 
quit  St.  Germains  on  the  18th  of  Augast.  He  went  to 
JArry  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  sojourn  of  a  few  days 
was  allowed  previously  to  his  taking  his  final  departure  from 
France.  The  same  day  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  indulge  her 
grief  at  Chaillot.  The  following  pathetic  account  of  her  de- 
portment is  given  by  the  conventual  chronicler :  "  The  queen 
of  England  arrived  at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening,  bathed  in 
tears,  which  made  ours  flow  to  see  them.  '  It  is  the  first  time/ 
said  the  queen  on  entering,  '  that  I  fed  no  joy  in  coming  to 
Chaillot.  But,  my  God  I'  added  she,  weeping,  'I  ask  not 
consolation,  but  the  accomplishment  of  Thy  holy  will/     She 
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sat  down  to  sapper,  but  scarcely  ate  any  thing.  When  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  with  the  three  nuns  who  waited  on  her, 
she  cried,  as  soon  as  she  entered,  '  Oh  1  at  last  I  may  give 
liberty  to  my  heart,  and  weep  for  my  poor  girL'  She  burst 
into  a  passion  of  tears  as  she  spoke:  we  wept  with  her. 
Alas  I  what  could*  we  say  to  her?  She  repeated  to  herself, 
'  My  God,  thy  will  be  done  I'  then  mooxnfully  added,  '  Thou 
hast  not  waited  for  my  death  to  despoil  me ;  thou  hast  done 
it  during  my  life,  but  thy  will  be  done/ ''  The  nuns  were  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  mention  to  the  afflicted  mother  some  pain- 
ful reports  that  were  in  cbculation  connected  with  the  death 
of  the  princess  Louisa,  as  if  it  had  been  caused  rather  by  the 
unskilful  treatment  of  her  doctors  than  the  disease.  ''  Alas ! 
the  poor  doctors  did  their  best,^*  replied  her  majesty;  ^'but^ 
as  your  king  said,  they  could  not  render  mortals  immortal/^  ^ 
The  day  after  her  arrival  at  Chaillot,  Mary  Beatrice  found 
herself  very  mudi  indisposed,  and  her  physiciana  were  sum* 
moned  from  St.  Germains  to  her  aid ;  but  their  prescriptions 
did  her  no  good.  Her  malady  was  the  reaction  of  severe 
mental  suffering  on  an  enfeebled  frame,  and  the  more  physic 
she  took,  the  worse  she  became.  On  the  morrow,  every  one 
was  alarmed  at  the  state  of  debihty  into  which  she  had  sunk, 
and  her  ladies  said,  one  to  another,  ''  She  will  die  here.''  One 
of  her  physicians  ordered  that  the  portrait  of  her  daughter, 
which  was  on  the  beaufet  with  that  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George,  should  be  removed  out  of  her  si^t,  tat  the  eyes  of 
the  bereaved  mother  were  always  riveted  upon  those  sweet 
fEunihar  features.' 

The  sick  queen  sent  for  lady  Henrietta  Douglas  to  her  bed- 
side, and  confided  to  her  a  vexation  that  had  touched  her 
sensibly.  The  funeral  oration  for  the  princess  Louisa^  on 
wbick  she  had  set  her  heart,  ooold  not  take  place.  The  court 
of  Frauoe  had  signified  to  her,  that  it  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  negotiations  into  which  his  most  Christian  mi^esty 
had  entered  with  queen  Anne,  to  permit  any  public  allusion 
to  be  made  to  the  exiled  royal  f^unily  of  England ;  therefore 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the  monrnfiil  satis&c- 
*  BIS.  Hemoriab  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  CkfuIkitcoOeokian.  *IUd. 
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tion  of  cansmg  the  honours  and  reqpect  to  be  paid  to  her 
beloved  daughter's  memory,  which  were  legitimately  due  to 
her  high  rank  as  a  princess  of  England,  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  a  king  of  France.  Mary  Beatrice  had  naturally 
calculated  on  the  powerful  ajq^eal  that  would  be  made,  by  the 
most  doquent  clerical  orator  in  Paris,  to  tiie  sympathies  of  a 
crowded  congregation  in  allusion  to  her  own  desolate  state  at 
this  crisis,  and  the  misfertonet  of  her  son,— -an  appeal  which 
she  fondly  imagined  would  be  echoed  from  Paris  to  London^  and 
produce  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  in  ikvour  of  the  Stuart 
cause.  It  was  for  this  very  reason, — the  political  use  that 
would  have  been  made  of  this  opportunity  by  the  expatriated 
&mily  of  James  II.,  that  the  French  cabinet  was  compelled 
to  Aauy  the  gratification  to  &e  royal  mother  of  having  a  funeral 
oration  made  for  her  departed  dnld.  ''This  mortification, 
then,''  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ''  must  be  added  to  aU  the  others 
which  I  have  bena  doomed  to  suffer,  and  my  only  consolation 
in  soibmitting  to  it  must  be,  that  such  is  the  will  of  Grod/' ' 

A  needless  aggravation  to  her  grief  was  infficted  on  the  poor 
queen  at  the  same  time,  by  the  folly  of  the  nm»  in  continually 
repeating  to>  her  the  various  malicious  reports  that  had  been 
invented  by  some  pitiless  enemy  relating  to  the  last  illness  and 
death  of  her  beloved  daughter.  It  was  said, "  that  her  majesty 
had  compelled  the  princess  to  male  her  last  confession,  con- 
trary to  h»  wish,  to  pere  Gaillar,  because  he  was  a  Jesuit ; 
that  she  had  caused  her  to  be  attended,  against  her  inclina- 
tion, by  her  brother's  English  physician.  Dr.  Wood,^'  (who 
is  styled,  by  our  ChaiUot  authority,  ''monsieur  Oude,'')  "  and 
that  the  sa&d  Cude  had  either  poisoned  her  royal  highness,  or 
allowed  her  to  die  for  want  of  nourishment/'  Mary  Beatrice 
observed,  "  that  it  was  strange  how  such  unaccountable  false* 
hoods  could  be  spread ;  that  she  had  allowed  her  children  full 
liberty  in  the  choiee,  both  of  their  physicians  and  spiritual 
directory  firom  the  tisDe  they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion ; 
that  her  daughter  bad  earnestly  desired  to  be  attended  by 
Br.  Wood,  who  had  done  the  best  fat  her  as  regarded  human 
power  and  skill;  and  as  for  allowing  her  to  sink  for  want  of 
>  MS.  Memorials  of  Moiy  Beatrice ;  ChaiUot  oolIeetoL 
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nourishment^  nothing  could  be  more  cruelly  untrue^  for  thqr 
had  fed  her  every  two  hours/' '  Her  majesty  having  been  a 
good  deal  excited  by  this  painful  discourse,  went  on  to  say 
more  in  praise  of  the  Jesuits  than  would  be  worth  recording, 
and  which  came,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  lips  of  a 
princess  educated  under  their  influence.  ^'Not,''  she  said, 
'*  that  she  was  blind  to  the  faults  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  order;''  as  an  instance  of  which  she  added,  ^' that  the  late 
king,  her  lord,  had  caused  her  great  vexation,  by  giving  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  father  Petre,  admitting  him  into 
Us  council,  and  trying  to  get  him  made  a  cardinal;  that  the 
^nan  liked  her  not,  and  she  had  suffered  much  in  consequence, 
but  did  not  consider  that  the  intemperance  and  misconduct 
of  one  person  ought  to  be  visited  on  the  whole  company,"  * 
to  which  she  certainly  regarded  him  as  a  reproach.  Such, 
then,  was  the  opinion  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  of  father 
Petre;  such  the  real  terms  on  which  she  acknowledged,  to 
her  confidential  friends  and  religieuses  of  the  same  church, 
she  stood  with  that  mischievous  ecclesiastic,  with  whom  she 
has  been  unscrupulously  represented  as  leagued  in  tyging  the 
king  to  the  measures  which  led  to  his  fall.  Neither  time  nor 
Christian  charity  was  able  to  subdue  the  bitterness  of  her 
feelings  towards  the  evil  counsellor,  who  had  overborne  by  his 
violence  her  gentle  conjugal  influence,  and  provoked  the  crisis 
which  ended  in  depriving  her  husband  of  a  crown,  and  forfeit- 
ing a  regal  inheritance  for  their  son.  WiUiam,  Mary,  and 
Anne,  and  others  who  had  benefited  by  the  Revolution,  she 
had  forgiven,  but  father  Petre  she  could  not  forgive;  and  this 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  of  the  placabiUty  of  her  dis- 
position towards  her  enemies.  While  she  was  at  Chaillot, 
some  of  her  ladies,  speaking  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in 
her  presence,  observed,  that  "  his  being  compelled  to  retire 
into  Germany  was  a  very  trifling  punishment  for  one,  who 
had  acted  as  he  had  done  towards  his  late  master;  and  that 

'  MS.  MemmialB  of  Mary  Beatrice ;  ChuUot  collection. 
*  Inedited  diary  of  a  sister  of  Chaillot     This  avowal,  recorded  from  the  lips  of 
the  widow  of  James  II.,  is  confirmed  by  his  own  declaration,  ''that  his  queen 
was  opposed  to  the  counsels  of  fiither  Petre."    See  Jomnal  of  James  II.  iu 
Macpherson  and  Clark. 
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they  could  never  tbink  of  his  treacheiy  without  feeling  dis- 
posed to  invoke  upon  him  the  maledictions  of  the  Psalmist 
on  the  wicked.'' — "  Never/'  exclaimed  the  faUen  queen,  "  have 
I  used  such  prayers  as  those ;  nor  will  I  ever  use  them."  * 

Her  majesty  continued  sick  and  sad  for  several  days :  she 
told  the  nuns,  "  she  had  a  presentiment  that  she  should  die 
that  year."  Her  illness,  however,  ended  only  in  a  tit  of  the 
gout ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  week,  she  was  up,  and  able  to 
attend  the  services  of  her  church  at  the  profession  of  a  young 
lady,  to  whom  she  had  promised  to  give  the  cross.  The 
ecclesiastic  who  preached  the  sermon  on  that  occasion,  dis- 
coursed much  of  death,  the  vanity  of  human  greatness,  and 
the  calamities  of  princes,  and  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
church  by  a  personal  allusion  to  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  mis- 
fortunes. "  The  queen  of  England,"  he  said,  "  had  given  the 
cross  to  the  probationer  without  wishing  to  lose  her  own;  she 
had  chosen  that  convent  to  be  her  tomb,  and  had  said  with 
the  prophet,  '  Here  will  I  make  my  rest,  and  for  ever ;  here 
will  I  live,  here  will  I  die,  and  here  will  I  be  buried  also.' "  * 
Every  one  was  alarmed  at  hearing  the  preacher  go  on  in  this 
strain,  dreading  the  effect  it  would  have  on  her  majesty  in  her 
present  depressed  state,  combined  with  her  presages  of  death ; 
but  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  she  came  smiling  out  of 
the  church,  and  told  M.  de  Sulpice,  "  that  she  thought  the 
preacher  had  been  addressing  his  sermon  to  her,  instead  of 
the  new  sister  Agathe."  The  next  day,  when  her  son,  who 
had  been  alarmed  at  the  report  of  her  illness,  came  over  from 
Livry  to  see  her,  she  repeated  many  parts  of  the  discourse  to 
him.  The  chevalier  had  been  so  much  indisposed  himself  since 
his  departure  from  St.  Germains,  that  he  had  been  bled  in  the 
foot ;  and  being  still  lame  from  that  operation,  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  on  his  cane  for  support,  when  he  went  to  salute  his 
mother  as  she  came  out  of  church.  The  gout  having  attacked 
her  in  the  foot,  she  too  was  lame,  and  walking  with  a  stick 
also.  They  both  laughed  at  this  coincidence ;  yet  it  was  a 
season  of  mortification  to  both  mother  and  son,  for  the  truce 
with  England  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  the  preceding  day. 

>  MS.  Diaiy  of  the  sister  of  Chaillot.  *  Ibid. 
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They  held  sad  oousfiels  together  in  the  queen's  private  apait- 
ment^  on  the  gloomy  prospect  of  affairs.  The  abbess  said  to 
iiiDf  ^'  Site,  we  hope  your  majesty  will  do  us  the  hcHiour  to 
dine  with  us,  as  your  royal  unde  king  Chirks  breaklGisted^ 
when  setting  owut  for  Englaad/' — ^^  That  journey  will  not  be 
yet/'  he  rejdied,  drily.* 

He  dined  alone  with  the  queen,  and  returned  in  the  even- 
ing to  livry .  On  the  following  Friday  he  came  to  dine  with 
her  again  at  the  convent,  dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  his 
sister,  and  w^at  to  the  opera  a(t  Paris  in  the  evening  <m 
purpose  to  show  himself,  because  the  English  ambassador- 
exiraordinary  for  the  peace,  St.  John  lord  Bolin^bvoke,  was 
expected  to  appear  there  in  state  with  his  suite  that  night 
Of  this  cif  cumstanoe^  one  of  the  Jacobite  party  thus  writes  to 
a  friend  :-^ 

«<  AnoBg^  ottier  aewi  from  Fianee^  weave  told  tiiit  lord  Bottogbroke  happened 
to  be  at  the  opera  with  the  chevalier  de  St.  Qeorge,  where  they  oonld  not  bat  see 
one  another.  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  lord  says  of  that  knight^  and 
whether  he  Ukei  him»  lbs  they  teU  me  be  k  a  ta21>  proper,  well-shaped  yoong 
geatlemsa;  that  be  has  an  air  of  greatness  mixed  with  mildneas  and  good- 
natore,  and  that  his  ooontenanoe  is  not  spoiled  with  the  smallpox,  bat  on  the 
watrary,  t^at  he  Jodks  more  manly  than  he  dii^  md  ia  really  healtiiier  i^mt  he 
waibeftre.f'^ 

It  was  a  nustake  to  suppose  that  the  chevalier  de  St.  Gem^ 
was  not  nmrked  by  the  smallpox :  that  malady  marred  his 
0jcmntenance  in  no  sHght  di^ree,  and  destroyed  his  fine  com- 
j^xion.  The  queea  and  nuns>  it  seems,  amused  th^Tuselves 
after  the  departure  gS  the  chevalier,  not  in  speculating  on 
what  impression  his  appearance  was  hkdly  to  make  on  the 
English  nobles  who  might  d»inee  to  see  him,,  but  how  iGur  it 
was  consistent  with  a  profession  of  Christian  piety  to  firequent 
sRidi  aiXKuaemeats  as  openus,  comedies>  and  theatrical  spectedes 
of  any  kind.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  '^  she  was  herself  uncarfcain 
about  it,  for  she  had  ottea  asked  spiritually-minded  persons  to 
tell  her  whether  it  were  a  sin  or  not,  and  could  get  no  positive 
answer;  only  the  pilre  Bourdaloue  had  said  thus  £ar,  'that  he 
would  not  advise  Christian  princes  to  suffer  their  children  to 
go  often  to  such  pkces;  and  when  they  did,  to  acquaint 

^  MS.  Diary  of  the  sister  of  Chaillot. 
'  Naime's  State-Ftopers,  mfhe  Scotch  ooBeg«i 
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tliemselvaft  first  with  the  pieces  that  were  to  be  /epre- 
sented^  that  they  might  not  be  of  a  natuie  to  corrupt  their 
morals.'  '^ 

On  the  Tuesday  following,  Mary  Beatrice  went  to  liYry  to 
dine  with  her  son ;  she  was  attended  by  the  duchesses  of  Ber- 
wick and  Perth,  the  countess  of  Middleton^  and  lady  Talbot, 
lady  Clare,  and  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley.  The  duke  of  Lauzun 
lent  his  coadi,  for  the  accommodatioa  of  those  ladies  who 
could  not  go  in  that  of  their  royal  mistress.  The  once«- 
stately  equipages  of  that  unfortunate  princess  were  now  re« 
duced  to  one  great^  old-fashioned  coach,  and  the  noble  ladies 
who  shared  her  adverse  fortunes  were  destitute  of  any  convey- 
ance,  and  frequently  went  out  in  hired  remises?  Her  majesty 
and  her  ladies  returned  to  the  convent  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  The  visit  to  Livry  is  thus  noticed  in  sir 
David  Naime's  private  report  to  one  of  his  official  correspon- 
dents:— 

"  Sept.  Ifi.  Wisely  [tlie  queen]  vna  hers  to-day,  and  dined  with  Kennedy^ 
[the  chevalier  J  who  ia  in  hetter  health,  and  heartier  than  I  ever  saw  him  at 
Stanley's,  [St.  Qermaina]."* 

The  chevalier  came  to  dine  with  his  mother  again  on  the 
Sunday,  and  the  marquess  de  Torcy  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  her  majesty^s  chamber.  When  that  minister  took 
Us  leave  of  him,  the  chevalier  said,  ''Tell  the  king,  your 
master,  sir,  that  I  shall  always  rely  on  his  goodness.  I  shall 
preserve  all  my  life  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  good 
offices.^'  The  luckless  prince  was,  nevertheless,  fuU  well 
aware  that  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome,  and  that  he  must 
not  linger  in  the  environs  of  Paris  beyond  the  7th  of  that 
month.  He  came  again  to  Chaillot  on  the  6th,  to  l»d  his 
sorrowful  mother  a  long  farewell.  He  was  entirely  unprovided 
with  money  for  his  journey;  and  this  increased  her  distress  of 
mind,  for  her  treasurer,  Mr.  Dicconson,  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Desmarets,  the  French  minister,  through  whom 
her  pension  was  paid,  to  advance  any  part  of  what  had  been 
due  to  her  for  the  last  six  months.'     The  chevalier,  true 

'  MB*  Henusiab.  *  Stuart  Papers,  in  MacpherBon. 

*  MS.  Diaxy  of  the  non  of  Chaillot 
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nephew  of  Charles  11.^  seemed  not  a  whit  disquieted  at  flie 
state  of  his  finances.  He  thanked  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  very 
warmly  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  the  queen^  his  mother, 
and  engaged,  if  ever  he  should  be  called  to  the  throne  of 
England,  to  make  good  a  broken  promise  of  his  late  uncle, 
Charles  II.,  for  the  benefit  of  that  convent.  He  talked  cheer- 
fully to  his  mother  at  dinner,  in  order  to  keep  up  her  spirits, 
and  described  to  the  nuns  who  waited  upon  her,  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  puritans.  The  chevalier  drank  tea  with 
her  majesty,  and  when  they  exchanged  their  sorrowful  adieus 
in  her  chamber,  they  embraced  each  other  many  times  with 
tears ;  then  went  together  to  the  tribune,  where  the  hearts  of 
the  late  king  James  and  the  princess  Louisa  were  enshrined, 
and  there  separated.  Mary  Beatrice  wept  bitterly  at  the  de- 
parture of  Jier  son,  her  last  earthly  tie ;  he  was  himself  much 
moved,  and  tenderly  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
abbess  of  Chaillot  and  the  nuns,  and  especially  to  father  Ruga, 
to  whom,  he  said,  **he  deputed  the  task  of  consoling  her 
majesty.^'  *  He  slept  that  night  at  livry,  and  commenced 
his  journey  towards  the  frontier  the  next  morning.  In  three 
days  he  arrived  at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  he  was  to  remain 
till  some  place  for  his  future  residence  should  be  settled  by 
France  and  the  allies. 

The  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  were  then  proceeding 
at  Utrecht ;  lord  Bolingbroke,  during  his  brief  stay  at  Paris 
for  the  arrangement  of  preliminary  articles,  had  promised  that 
the  long- withheld  jointure  of  the  widowed  consort  of  James  II. 
should  be  paid.  Maiy  Beatrice  had  previously  sent  in  a 
memorial,  setting  forth  her  claims,  and  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  they  had  been  allowed  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and 
that  the  English  parhament  had  subsequently  granted  a  sup- 
ply for  their  settlement.  Some  delicate  punctilios  required  to 
be  adjusted,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  receipt  should  be 
given  by  the  royal  widow  without  compromising  the  cause  of 
her  son.  *^  Should  the  queen,*'  observes  lord  Middleton, 
"style  herself  queen-mother,  she  supposes  that  will  not  be 
allowed ;  should  she  style  herself  queen-dowager,  that  would 

1  MS.  Diary  of  the  nan  of  ChaiUot. 
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be  a  lessening  of  herself  and  a  prejudice  to  the  king  her  son^ 
which  she  will  never  do.  The  question  is,  whether  the  instru- 
ment may  not  be  good  without  any  title  at  all,  only  the  word 
WB ;  for  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  signed  ^  Maria,  B.,'  and  sealed 
with  her  seal,  one  would  think  the  person  would  be  sufficiently 
denoted.  Our  council  here  think  she  might  sign  herself 
thus :  Mary,  queen-consort  of  James  II.,  late  king  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  France,  defender  of  the  faith,'*  &c.*  The 
last  clause  was  certainly  absurd;  the  simple  regal  signature, 
''Maria,  B,/*  was  finally  adopted,  after  the  long-protracted 
negotiations  were  concluded. 

Mary  Beatrice  remained  at  ChaiUot,  in  a  great  state  of 
dejection,  after  the  departure  of  her  son.  The  duchess- 
dowager  of  Orleans,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bayaria,  came  to 
Tisit  her  towards  the  latter  end  of  September.  Her  majesty 
probably  considered  herself  n^lected  at  this  sad  epoch  by 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  for  tenderly 
embracing  her,  she  said,  "  What,  madam  I  have  you  given 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  here  to  see  an  unfortunate 
recluse  ?'**  Monsieur  and  madame  de  BeauviUiers  came  soon 
after  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mary  Beatrice :  she  had  a  great 
esteem  for  them,  and  they  conversed  much  on  spiritual  mat- 
ters and  books.  Her  majesty  spoke  with  lively  satisfaction 
of  having  received  a  consolatory  letter  from  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  in  which,  without  entering  into  affairs  of 
state  or  politics,  he  had  said,  ''  that  he  prayed  the  Lord  to 
give  the  king,  her  son,  all  things  that  were  needful  for  him, 
and  that  his  heart  might  be  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Most 
High,  to  guard  and  dispose  it  according  to  his  will.^'  Al- 
though neither  wealth  nor  dominion  was  included  in  this 
petition  for  her  son,  the  royal  mother  was  satisfied ;  better 
xhmgs  had  been  asked. 

When  monsieur  and  madame  St.  Sulpice  came  to  pay 
Mary  Beatrice  a  visit  in  her  retreat,  they  told  her  they  had 
heard  that  the  Scotch  had  made  bonfires  on  the  birthday  of 
the  chevalier  of  St.  George,  and  shouted  Ood  save  king 

'  Kume's  State-Papera  from  the  Scotch  college,  printed  in  Macphenon's 
S*«*«*^P®^  »  MS.  Memcvials  of  Mary  Beatrice. 
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James  VIII.  I  and  had  burned  a  figure  wUcIi  they  called  the 
house  of  Hanorer.  ''It  is  true/*  repKed  the  queen;  ''and 
a  little  time  before  they  burned  the  prince  of  Hanover  m 
e£Sgy^  but  that  signifies  nothing.  Our  friends  expose  them- 
selves too  much  by  it;  none  of  them^  however^  have  been 
punished/'  Mary  Beatrice  spoke  Uttle  at  this  crisis  of  what 
was  passing  in  England^  but  her  looks  were  dosely  watdied. 
One  evening  it  was  observed  that  she  was  laughing  very  mudi 
with  her  ladies  over  a  packet  she  was  reading  with  them ;  she 
afterwards  told  the  curious  sisterhood^  that  it  was  a  paper 
ridiculing  all  that  had  been  printed  in  London  about  her  nosk. 
She  also  told  them  of  a  poHtical  fim  which  had  a  great  sale 
in  England,  where  it  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  Jacobite 
badge.  The  device  was  merely  the  figure  of  a  king,  with 
this  motto,  CHACUN  X  son  toxjr.  On  the  reverse^  a  oornu* 
copia,  with  the  motto  peacb  and  rLENTv.  Maiy  Beatrice 
spoke  very  kindly  of  queen  Anne,  whom  she  styled  the  princess 
cf  Denmark,  and  appeared  distressed  at  the  reports  of  her 
illness.  She  requested  her  finends  to  pray  for  her  recovery 
and  conversion,  adding,  "  It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  for 
us  to  lose  h^  just  now/^^ 

The  ctrcular-lett^  of  the  convent  of  Chaillot  on  the  death 
of  her  own  lamented  daughter,  the  princess  Louisa,  being 
finished,  Mary  Beatrice  wished  to  be  present  when  it  was 
read.  '^She  wept  much  at  some  passages,  but  gave  her 
opinion  very  justly  on  others,  where  she  considered  correction 
necessary.  They  had  said,  '  that  Ihe  princess  felt  keenly  the 
state  to  which  her  fionily  and  herself  had  been  reduced  by 
the  injustice  of  fortune.' — *  Ha !'  cried  the  queen,  'but  that 
is  not  speaking  christianly,'  meaning  that  such  figures  of 
speech  savoured  rather  of  heathen  rhetoric  than  the  sim* 
plicity  of  Christian  truth ;  the  nuns  then  wrote  down — '  in 
which  she  had  been  placed  by  the  decrees  of  Providence.' 
'  That  is  good,'  said  her  majesty.  She  desired  them  to  alter 
another  passage,  in  which  it  was  asserted  'that  the  princess 
was  so  entirely  occupied  at  all  times  and  places  with  the  love 
of  God,  that  even  when  she  was  at  the  opera  or  the  pbty,  her 
^  MS.  Diarf  of  the  sister  of  ChoUlot 
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whole  thonglits  weie  on  }nm,  and  that  she  adapted  in  her 
own  mind  the  music,  aonga^  and  choruses  to  his  praise  with 
internal  adoration/  This,  Mary  Beatrice  said^  'would  have 
been  yeiy  edifying  if  it  had  been  strictly  true;  but  she  thought 
her  daughter  was  passionately  fond  of  music^  aongs^  and  poetry^ 
and  took  the  delight  in  those  amusements  which  was  natural 
to  her  time  of  life^  though  she  was  fiur  from  being  carried 
sway  by  pleasures  of  the  kind/  The  nuns  appealed  to  p^e 
QaiUar  if  it  were  not  so;  but  he  replied^  'that  he  could  only 
answer  for  that  pert  of  the  letter  which  he  had  furnished; 
namely,  the  account  of  the  last  sickness  and  death  of  her 
royal  highness/  Maiy  Beatrice  then  sent  for  the  duchess  de 
Lausun,  who  had  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  of  friend- 
ship  wilh  the  princess,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
passage?  The  duchess  sidd,  'that  if  tii^  printed  it,  it  would 
throw  discredit  on  all  the  rest;  for  none  who  knew  the  delight 
the  princess  had  taken  in  songs  and  music,  and  had  observed, 
that  when  she  was  at  the  opera  die  was  so  traniq>orted  with 
tiie  music  that  she  could  not  refrain  fixnn  accompanying 
it  with  her  Toice,  would  beUeve  that  she  was  occupied  in 
spiritual  contemplations  on  such  subjects  as  life,  and  death, 
and  d;emity/  Her  majesty  then  desired  the  passage  should 
be  omitted/'^  The  assertion  had  doubtless  originated  fit)m 
the  princess  having  remarked,  that  some  of  the  choruses  in 
the  opera  had  reminded  her  of  the  chants  of  her  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  madame  de  Maintenon  came 
to  pay  a  sympathizing  visit  to  Mary  Beatrice,  and  testified 
much  regard  for  her.  Her  magesty  went  into  the  gallery  to 
receive  her,  and  at  her  departure  accompanied  her  as  far  as 
the  tribune.  Maintenon  promised  to  come  again  on  the  25th 
of  the  month,  but  being  prevented  by  a  bad  cold,  she  sent 
some  venison  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  hunted  by  the 
king.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed  herself,  in  rq>ly,  charmed 
with  the  attention  of  his  majesty  in  thinking  of  her/  Madame 
de  Maintenon  came  quite  xmexpectedly  three  days  afl^,  and 
brought  with  her  a  basket  of  beautiful  oranges  as  a  present 
for  the  queen.      She  had  to  wait  a  long  time  at  the  gate, 

^  Diary  of  the  sister  of  ChaiUot  *  Ibid. 
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before  the  abbess^  who  was  with  her  majesty^  oould  come 
to  receive  her.  The  due  d^Aumale^  who  had  accompanied 
madame  de  Maintenon^  was  aimoyed  at  being  detained^  but 
she  said  ''it  was  the  mark  of  a  regular  house  that  there 
should  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance/' 

Maiy  Beatrice  was  much  agitated^  two  days  later^  by  re- 
ceiving from  this  lady  a  hasty  letter^  apprizing  her  of  the 
alarming  illness  of  Louis  XIV.  from  cold  and  inflammation^ 
which  rendered  it  expedient  to  bleed  him,  an  operation  never 
resorted  to  with  persons  of  his  advanced  age  except  in  cases 
of  extremity.  "  Oh,  my  God  V*  exclaimed  the  queen,  when 
she  had  read  the  letter,  "  what  a  calamity  for  France,  for  his 
&mily,  and  for  us  poor  unfortunates  I  What  will  become  of 
us  ?''  She  wept  bitterly,  and  her  ladies  wept  with  her  at  the 
anticipation  of  losing  their  only  firiend  and  protector,  whose 
existence  appeared  at  that  moment  inexpressibly  precious  to 
the  destitute  British  emigrants,  who  were  solely  dependent 
for  food  and  shelter  on  the  annual  pension  which  he  allowed 
their  widowed  queen/  Inadequate  as  this  pittance  was  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  unfortunate  colony  at  St.  Germains, 
it  was  rendered,  by  the  rigid  economy  and  personal  sacri- 
fices of  their  royal  mistress,  a  means  of  preserving  several 
thousands  of  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
&om  perishing  with  hunger,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  this 
fund  would  be  renewed  by  a  regent,  in  the  event  of  Louis 
XIY/s  death.  The  queen  was  in  too  painful  a  state  of 
excitement  to  eat  at  dinner.  Lady  Middleton  read  to  her  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ ;  but  she  sighed  heavily, 
and  remained  in  great  depression  of  spirits.  All  day  she  was 
in  anxious  expectation  of  receiving  tidings  of  the  king's  health, 
but  having  none,  she  wrote  to  madame  de  Maintenon  at  eight 
in  the  evening  to  make  inquiries.  The  next  morning  an 
equerry  brought  a  letter  from  madame  de  Maintenon,  which 
reassured  her.  The  king  had  borne  the  bleeding  well^  had 
passed  a  good  night,  and  was  out  of  danger. 

The  gratitude  of  Maiy  Beatrice  for  the  shelter  and  support 
that  had  been  accorded  by  Louis  to  herself,  her  &mily,  and 
1  Diary  of  the  mater  of  GhaiUot 
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their  distressed  followers,  and  the  scinptdous  respect  with 
which  he  had  ever  treated  her,  blinded  her  to  the  motives 
which  had  led  him  to  confer  personal  benefits  for  political 
ends.  How  often  he  had  played  the  part  of  the  broken  reed 
to  her  unfortunate  consort^  and  disappointed  the  flattering 
hopes  he  had  raised  in  the  bosom  of  her  son^  she  was  willing 
to  forget,  or  to  attribute  to  the  eyil  offices  of  his  ministers. 
She  gave  her  royal  friend  credit  for  all  the  generous  romance 
of  feeling  that  formed  the  beau-ideal  of  the  age  of  chivalry ; 
the  experience  of  four-and-twenty  years  of  bitter  pangs  of 
hope  deferred  had  not  convinced  her  of  her  mistake.  One  of 
the  nuns  of  Chaillot  told  Mary  Beatrice,  that  she  was  wrong 
to  imagine  every  one  was  as  free  from  deceit  as  herself  ^^  Your 
own  nature,  madam,''  said  she,  'Ms  so  upright  and  truthfrd, 
that  you  beUeve  the  same  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  you 
do  not  distrust  any  one;  but  God,  who  is  good,  knows  the 
wickedness  of  human  nature,  and  I  could  wish  that  your 
majesty  would  sometimes  feel  the  necessity  of  a  prudent 
mistrust/' — "  It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  "  that  I  never 
suspect  ill,  and  that  I  have  not  the  spirit  of  intrigue  that 
belongs  to  court*." — "Nevertheless,  madam,"  rgoined  the 
reUgieuse,  "  your  majesty,  through  the  grace  of  God,  acquired 
in  your  adversity  a  wisdom  that  all  the  cunning  and  intrigue 
in  the  world  could  never  have  given  you, — ^that  of  conciliat- 
ing and  preserving  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  king 
your  husband." — "  He  knew,"  said  the  royal  widow,  "  how 
much  I  loved  him,  and  that  produced  reciprocal  feelings  in 
him."* 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  Mary  Beatrice  said  she 
could  not  think  without  pain  that  the  time  of  her  departure 
from  the  convent  drew  near^  and  that  she  must  return  to  St. 
Germains,  to  that  melancholy  and  now  desolate  palace.  Her 
tears  began  to  flow^  as  she  spoke  of  the  loneliness  that  awaited 
her  there.  "Alas  1"  said  she,  "picture  to  yourselves  the  state 
in  which  I  shall  find  myself  in  that  place,  where  I  lost  the 
king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  my  daughter.  Now  that  I  am 
deprived  of  my  son,  what  a  frightful  solitude  does  it  appear  I 
^  MS.IMaiyof  thesifterofChainot. 
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I  shall  be  compelled  to  eat  alcme  in  pabHc ;  and  when  the 
repast  is  ended,  and  I  retire  to  my  cabinet,  who  will  there  be 
to  speak  to  there?  Here  I  find^  at  least,  a  little  society.  I 
had  hoped  to  remain  here  always.  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  the 
p^res  Ruga  and  GaiOar,  and  I  asked  p^  Rnga  to  entreat  for 
me  enlightenment  from  God  on  this  subject ;  bat  he  has  tcdd 
me  '  I  ought  not  to  think  of  it.'  I  must  therefore  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  leave  this  retreat  on  which  I  had  fixed  my 
desire,  for  it  will  not  be  permitted  me  to  enjoy  it.  I  have 
not,''  continued  her  majesty,  ''relied  on  the  opinions  of  the 
peres  Ruga  and  Graillar  only.  I  have  consulted  madame 
Maintenon  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  all  are  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  present  position  of  my  son's  affairs,  I  ought  not 
to  retire  from  the  world, — ^in  fact,  that  I  ought  to  remain  for 
some  time  at  St.  Germains,'  not  for  any  satis&ction  that  I 
can  find  in  the  world,  for  I  have  experienced  this  very  day  a 
severe  mortification  which  has  touched  me  sensibly."  Mary 
Beatrice  did  not  explain  the  circumstance  that  had  annoyed 
her,  but  said,  "  I  have  writt«[i  to  the  king,  my  son,  about  it, 
and  see  what  he  has  sent  in  reply."  She  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  letter  she  held  jn  her  hand : — 

"It  IB  not  for  me,  madiim,  to  make  an  exhortation  to  yoor  majesty;  that 
iroald  be  great  prasnmption  on  my  part,  but  yon  know  what  St.  Angortin  nya : 
'  2foH  pervewUur  ad  wmmam  palem  etiam  in  silenHo,  nisi  cum  magna  tirepiin 
pugnamt  cum  moHbiu  tvit' " 

*^  Which  means,"  explained  her  majesty,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  better  Latin  scholar  than  her  friends  Uie  religieuses^ 
"  that  one  cannot  even  find  peace  in  the  silence  of  a  cloister, 
if  one  does  not  fight  manfully  against  carnal  inclinations." 
She  did  not  read  any  more  of  the  letter,  but  only  said  that, 
"  although  her  son  possessed  not  such  brilliant  talents  as  the 
princess  his  sister,  he  had  solid  sense ;  but  my  daughter,"  con- 
tinued the  fond  mother,  "  had  both  the  brilliant  and  the  solid. 
They  were  united  in  her,  and  I  may  say  so  without  vanity, 
since  she  is  no  more."  The  chevalier  was  an  excellent  cor- 
respondent, and  wrote  many  pleasant  and  often  witty  letters 
to  cheer  his  sorrowful  and  anxious  mother  in  his  absence. 


^  M&  IXny  afthe  artv  flf  Chaflloi 
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On  the  11th  of  November,  lord  Galway  cfone  to  inform 
Mary  Beatrice  that  he  had  seen  her  son  as  he  passed  through 
Chalons ;  that  he  appeared  thoughtful,  but  iras  very  well,  and 
even  growing  &t,  though  he  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise, 
and  that  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ramparts  of  that  town  every 
day  on  foot.  "  The  king  his  father  was  accustomed  to  do  the 
like,''  said  her  majesty,  "  and  rarely  sat  down  to  table  till  he 
had  taken  his  walk/'  Lord  Galway  said,  that  "  the  prince 
bade  him  tell  her  majesty  that  he  was  much  better  in  health 
than  at  St.  Germains,  and  wished  she  could  see  him/' — "  It 
would  give  me  extreme  joy  to  see  him  again,"  replied  Mary 
Beatrice,  meekly ;  '^  but  I  must  not  desire  what  is  not  the  will 
of  Grod."  It  was  upwards  of  two  months  since  she  had  en* 
joyed  that  happiness/  Her  majesty  afterwards  walked  with  the 
community  to  the  orangery,  and  a  detached  building  belonging 
to  this  conventual  establishment  at  some  httle  distance  in  their 
grounds.  She  returned  vigorously  from  this  promenade  with- 
out being  the  least  out  of  breath,  and  having  walked  very  £ast, 
she  asked  the  nun  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  her  hand, 
"  if  she  had  not  tired  her  ?"  To  which  the  religieuse,  being 
too  polite  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  said,  ^' there  were  some 
moments  in  which  she  had  not  felt  so  strong  as  usual/' 
''Your  answer  reminds  me,"  rejoined  the  queen  playfully, 
"  of  what  we  say  in  Italy  when  any  one  inquires  of  another, 
'  Are  you  hungry  ?'  the  reply  to  which  question  is  not  '  Yes,' 
but,  'I  should  have  no  objection  to  eat  again/"'  The  next 
day,  Mary  Beatrice  mentioned  with  great  pleasure  having 
received  a  letter  from  her  aunt,  who  was  then  a  CarmeUte 
nun.  "  She  writes  to  me  with  the  most  profound  humility," 
said  her  majesty,  ''as  if  she  were  the  least  person  in  the  world : 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  written  to  her  for  a  long 
time.  We  used  to  dispute  with  one  another  which  should  be 
a  nim.  I  was  fifteen,  and  she  was  thirty,  when  they  first 
spoke  of  a  marriage  with  the  duke  of  York,  and  we  each  said 
to  the  other,  in  secret,  'it  will  be  you  that  shall  be  chosen;' 
but  the  lot  fell  to  me/' 

On  the  14th  of  November,  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself 

>MS.Diaryofthe]ianofauu1]0t  'Ibid. 
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weary  and  indisposed.  She  had  taken  one  of  her  bad  coldfl, 
coughed  all  the  time  she  was  at  her  toilet^  and  grew  worse 
towards  evening :  she  had  a  bad  nighty  with  congh  and  sore 
throaty  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  At  five  in  the  mofning, 
madame  Molza^  who  slept  in  her  chamber^  was  alarmed^  and 
called  the  nun  who  kept  the  keys  to  come  and  give  her 
opinion.  The  nun  said  her  majesty  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
went  to  teQ  the  duchess  of  Perth,  who  immediately  roee,  and 
wrote  to  St.  Germains  for  her  majesty's  physician,  and  M. 
Beaulieu,  her  French  surgeon,  to  come  to  her.  They  did 
not  arrive  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  great  un- 
easiness, for  the  queen  grew  visibly  worse,  and  her  mind  was 
so  deeply  impressed  with  the  death  of  her  daughter,  that  she 
thought  herself  to  be  dying,  and  those  about  her  had  some 
trouble  to  compose  her.  The  fever  was  so  high,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  bleed  her,  and  for  two  days  she  was 
in  imminent  danger;  she  was,  besides,  in  great  dejection 
of  spirits.*  "  Her  majesty,''  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "was 
very  sad  during  her  sickness,  not  so  much  at  the  idea  of 
death,  but  because  she  had  not  her  children  near  her  as  on 
former  occasions ;  and,  above  all,  it  renewed  in  her  remon- 
brance  the  princess,  who  had  been  accustomed,  whenever  she 
was  ill,  to  wait  upon  her  as  a  nurse."  Mary  Beatrice  had 
borne  the  first  agony  of  her  bereavement,  terrible  and  unex- 
pected as  it  was,  with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  heroine; 
but  every  day  she  fdt  it  more  acutely,  and  during  her  weaiy 
convalescence,  she  pined  for  her  lost  treasure  with  unutterable 
yearnings. 

While  the  poor  queen  was  still  confined  to  her  chamb^,  a 
striking  sermon  was  preached  in  the  conventual  chuitdi  on 
the  love  of  Gk>d,  by  p^re  Qramin,  in  which  he  said,  "  that 
sometimes  three  sacrifices  were  required  by  our  heavenly 
Father,  which  he  should  briefly  express  in  three  Latin  words, 
tiLa,  tuos,  te;  that  is  to  say,  thy  goods,  thy  childr^i,  and 
thyself."  When  this  was  repeated  to  Mary  Beatrice,  she 
cried,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  Small  is  the  sacrifice  of  tua,  or  the 
goods,  in  comparison  to  iuos,  the  children."  On  a  former 
>  MS.  Diaiy  of  the  OBter  of  Chttllot 
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occasion  she  had  said,  '^  Job  bore  the  loss  of  his  goods  un- 
moved ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  children,  he 
rent  his  garments  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  eaith"^  Mary 
Beatrice  had  the  consolation  of  receiving  a  most  affectionate 
and  dutiful  letter  firom  her  son,  expressing  the  greatest  con- 
cem  for  her  illness,  and  begging  her  "  to  take  care  of  her 
health  for  his  sake,  since  the  most  overwhelming  of  all  his 
calamities  would  be  the  loss  of  her"  The  chevalier  was  still 
at  Chalons-sur-Mame,  waiting  the  event  of  the  negotiations 
at  Utrecht.  The  payment  of  two  bills  of  16,000  francs  each, 
which  cardinal  Gualterio  had  persuaded  the  queen  to  hold 
after  she  had  regarded  them  as  lost  money,  had  enabled  her 
to  send  her  son  some  seasonable  pecuniary  relief  at  his 
greatest  need,  and  also  to  discharge  a  few  trifling  debts  of 
her  own  in  England,  of  long  standing,  which  had  distressed 
her  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty.  She  gave  one  thousand 
francs  among  the  three  domestic  sisters  who  had  waited 
upon  her  in  her  sickness,  and  during  her  long  sojourn  in 
the  convent. 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  perceiving  that  all  her 
ladies  were  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  weary  of  the  monotony 
of  the  life  they  led  at  Chaillot,  and  hearing,  withal,  many 
complaints  of  her  absence  from  St.  Germains,  she  at  last 
made  up  her  mind  to  return  thither  the  next  day,  Monday, 
December  5th.  She  was  very  low-spirited  at  the  thought  of 
it,  coughed  very  much  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  ap- 
peared wavering  in  her  purpose;  but,  seeing  every  thing  pre- 
pared  for  her  departure,  she  was  about  to  make  her  adieus, 
when  she  was  informed  the  due  de  Lauzun  wished  to  speak  to 
her.  It  was  inconvenient  to  give  audience  to  any  one  just 
as  she  was  setting  off  on  her  journey,  but  she  judged  that  he 
had  something  important  to  communicate,  and  gave  orders  to 
admit  him.  He  was  the  bearer  of  evil  tidings,  for  he  came 
to  break  to  her  the  tragic  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,' 
who  had  been  slain  in  a  duel  with  lord  Mohun,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist's 
second,  general  Macartney.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  was  at 

^MS  Diary  of  the  sister  of  Chainoft.  'Ibid. 
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that  time  the  main  pillar  of  her  son's  caose  in  SootUund ;  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  herself^  had  just  been  appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,  secretly  empowered,  it  has 
generally  been  supposed,  by  queen  Anne  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  court  of  St.  Germains  for  the  adoption  of  the 
exiled  prince  as  her  successor,  on  condition  of  his  remaining 
quiet  during  her  life,  Utile  doubt  existing  of  the  duke  being 
able,  by  his  great  interest  in  parliament,  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  settlement  for  the  royal  succession.    The  queen 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  melancholy  news,  and  the  ladies 
Perth  and  Middleton  wept  bitterly.    It  was  a  great  blow  to 
the  whole  party,  and  cast  a  deeper  gloom  on  their  return  to  the 
desolate  palace  of  St,  Germains.'    Her  majesty's  chair  being 
brought  into  the  gallery,  for  she  was  still  too  feeble  to  walk, 
she  prepared  to  enter  it,  after  she  had  taken  some  bread  in  a 
little  broth;    but  seeing  one  of  the  community,  who  had 
waited  on  her  while  she  was  in  the  convent,  she  presented 
her  hand  to  her,  and  said,  ^'  I  console  myself  with  the  hope 
of  your  seeing  me  again  here  very  soon,  if  it  please  God." 
She  was  carried  into  the  tribune,  where  the  community  at- 
tended her,  and  having  made  her  devotions  there,  she  was 
conveyed  in  a  chair  to  her  coach.     Mary  Beatrice  arrived  at 
St.  Germains  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  interests 
of  her  son  required  that  she  should  stifle  her  own  private 
feelings,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a  shadow  of  royal  state, 
by  holding  her  courts  and  receptions  with  the  same  ceremo- 
nies, though  on  a  smaller  scale,  as  if  she  had  been  a  re- 
cognised queen-mother  of  England.    How  well  did  the  words 
of  the  royal  preacher,  "  Vanitaa  vaniiatis"  which  were  so 
often  on  the  Ups  of  that  pale,  tearful  Niobe,  who,  in  her 
widow's  coif  and  veil,  and  sable  weeds  of  woe,  occupied  the 
chair  of  state  on  these  occasions,  describe  the  mockery  of  the 
attempt  I 

The  melancholy  Christmas  of  1712  was  rendered  more  dis- 
tressing to  Mary  Beatrice  by  the  intrigues  and  divisions  that 
agitated  her  council,  and  the  suspicions  that  were  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  her  absent  son  of  his  mentor,  the  earl  of  Mid- 
1  MS.  Diary  of  tlieaBter  of  Clumot. 
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dleton^  who  had  accompanied  him  from  St.  Grermains  to 
Chalons,  and  acted  as  his  principal  adviser.  The  old  story^ 
that  he  was  bribed  by  the  court  of  St.  James's  to  betray  the 
state  secrets  of  the  exiled  Stuarts,  and  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  this  ever  since  the  death  of  James  II.,  was  re- 
vived, though  without  any  sort  of  proof,  and  all  the  misfor- 
tunes and  failures  that  had  occurred  were  charged  on  his 
mismanagement  and  treachery.^  It  was  also  stated,  that  he 
had  neglected  the  interests  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  Scotland, 
and  had  promoted,  instead  of  opposing,  the  union.  Middleton 
justified  himself  from  those  charges,  but  indignantly  oflered 
to  withdraw  from  his  troublesome  and  profitless  office.  Mary 
Beatrice,  havmg  a  great  esteem  for  this  statesman,  and  a 
particular  friendship  for  his  countess,  was  very  uneasy  at  the 
idea  of  his  resignation.  Her  principal  adviser  at  this  time 
appears  to  have  been  the  abbe  Innes,  who,  in  one  of  the  mys- 
tified letters  of  that  period,  thus  writes  on  the  subject : — 

"Paris,  Jan.  9th,  1713. 
"  I  nerer  was  more  sarprised  than  when  the  qneen  showed  me  some  letters 
the  king  had  sent  her  aboat  Mr.  Massey,  [lord  Middleton,]  and  the  more  I  think 
of  it,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  villany  most  proceed  originally  either  from 
the  Irish,  to  remove  one  whom  they  look  upon  as  none  of  their  friends,  to  make 
way  for  one  of  their  friends,  or  else  that  it  is  a  trick  of  the  whigs  to  ruin  Jona- 
than, [the  king,]  by  insinuating  a  correspondence  with  them  to  give  jealousy  to 
the  oUier  party,  and  by  that  means  to  deprive  Jonathan  of  the  only  person  capable 
of  giving  him  advice." 

Mary  Beatrice  took  upon  herself  the  office  of  mediating 
between  her  son  and  their  old  servant,  Middleton,  whose 
wounded  feelings  she,  not  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to 
soothe  in  the  following  letter : — 

"  St  Germains,  Jan.  28th,  1713. 

**  I  have  not  had  the  heart  all  this  while  to  write  to  you  upon  the  dismal 
subject  of  your  leaving  the  king,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  just  enough  to  believe 
that  it  has  and  does  give  to  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  that  which  I  see  it 
g^es  the  king,  increases  mine.  Tou  tell  me  in  your  last  letter  upon  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's coming  away,  that  if  your  opinion  had  been  followed  you  had  gone  first, 
but  if  mine  were,  you  should  never  go  first  nor  last.  But,  alas !  I  am  grown  so 
insignificant  and  useless  to  my  friends,  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  pray  for  them,  and 
God  knows  my  poor  prayers  are  worth  but  little,  I  own  to  you,  that  as  weary 
as  I  am  of  the  world,  I  am  not  yet  so  dead  to  it  as  not  to  feel  the  usage  the  king 
and  I  meet  with.  His  troubles  are  more  sensible  to  me  than  my  own,  and  if  all 
fell  only  on  me,  and  his  afiairs  went  well,  and  he  were  easy,  I  think  I  could  be 

*  Stuart  Fapera  in  Macpherson,  and  in  the  Bibliotheque  do  BoL 
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80  too;  but  we  mwfc  lake  what  God  8endit»  and  as  he  sends  it^  and  snbmit  our- 
selves entirely  to  his  will,  which  I  hope  in  his  mercy  he  will  give  us  grace  to  do, 
and  then  in  spite  of  the  world  all  will  torn  to  oar  good."' 

It  can  scarcely  be  forgotten^  that  the  princess  of  Orange, 
when  her  sister  Anne  was  endeavouring  to  inveigle  her  into 
the  conspiracy  for  depriving  their  in&nt  brother  of  the  regal 
succession^  by  insinuating  that  he  was  a  spurious  child,  feel- 
ing dubious  whether  she  ought  to  credit  so  monstrous  a 
charge  without  inquiring  into  the  evidences  of  his  paternity, 
propounded,  among  other  queries  which  she  sent  to  Anne,  the 
simple  but  important  question,  "  Is  the  queen  fond  of  him?''' 
Anne,  being  an  interested  witness,  replied  evasively.  Nature, 
who  cannot  equivocate,  has  answered  unconsciously  to  the 
test,  in  the  una£Fected  gush  of  maternal  tenderness  with  which 
Mary  Beatrice  speaks  of  her  son  to  lord  Middleton  in  this 
letter :  she  says, — 

'<Toa  told  me,  in  one  of  your  fbrmer  letters,  that  yoa  were  charmed  with  the 
king  being  a  good  son.  What  do  yon  think,  tbea,  that  I  most  be,  that  am  the 
poor  old  doating  mother  of  him  ?  I  do  assure  yon,  his  kindnflss  to  me  is  all  my 
support  under  God."* 

Marry !  but  our  unfortunate  Italian  queen,  on  whose  igno- 
rance some  historians  have  been  pleased  to  enlarge,  could 
write  plain  EngUsh  with  the  same  endearing  familiarity  as  if 
it  had  been  her  mother-tongue.  "Our  hissing,  growling, 
grunting  northern  gutturals,''  had  become  sweeter  to  her  ear 
than  the  silvery  intonations  of  her  own  poetic  land,  and 
flowed  more  naturally  to  her  pen.  English  was  the  language 
of  those  she  loved  best  on  earth, — ^the  unforgotten  husband 
of  her  youth,  and  their  children.  Of  the  last  surviving  of 
these,  "the  Pretender,"  she  thus  continues  in  her  letter  to 
his  offended  minister,  the  earl  of  Middleton, — 

^And  I  am  confirmed  of  late  more  than  ever  in  my  ohsenration,  that  the 
better  you  are  with  him,  the  kinder  he  is  to  me;  but  I  am  also  charmed  with 
him  for  being  a  good  master,  and  a  true  friend  to  those  who  deserve  it  of  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  firom  my  heart  that  you  have  not  had  so  much  cause  of  late 
to  make  experience  of  it.  "  M.  R.'' 

"l  say  nothing  to  yon  of  bofflnesB,  nor  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  I  write  all  I  know 
to  the  king,  and  it  u  to  no  purpose  to  make  repetitions.  I  expect,  with  some 
Impatience,  and  a  great  deal  of  fear,  Humphrey's  decision  as  to  ^ance." 

^  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macpherson. 
*  Ckvreqpondenoe  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  ia 
Dalrymple's  Appendix.  *  Stuart  Papers,  in  Macphenon. 
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The  meaning  of  this  enigmatical  sentence  is^  whether  queen 
Anne  would  pennit  the  chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  asylum  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine  had  offered  him 
in  his  dominions.  This  was  in  the  end  privately  allowed  by 
her^  and  publicly  protested  against  by  her  ministers.  Maiy 
Beatrice  writes  again  to  the  earl  of  Middleton  on  the  9th  of 
February;  she  had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  him  to  con- 
tinue with  her  son,  and  she  says  many  obliging  and  encou- 
raging things  to  him  in  this  letter,  which  is  however  dry,  and 
chiefly  on  public  business.  She  there  speaks  of  their  secret 
correspondent,  Bolingbroke,  by  the  appropriate  cognomen  of 
''  Prattler,'^*  and  certainly  appears  to  set  very  little  account 
on  his  flattering  professions. 

The  position  of  the  son  of  James  II.  appeared  by  no  means 
in  so  bad  a  light  to  the  potentates  of  Europe  at  this  period, 
as  it  did  to  the  desponding  widow,  who  sat  in  her  companion- 
less  desolation  at  St.  Grermains  watching  the  chances  of  the 
political  game.  The  emperor,  though  he  had  publicly  demurred 
for  nearly  three  months  whether  he  would  or  would  not  grant 
the  chevalier  a  passport  to  travel  through  part  of  his  domi- 
nions to  Bar-le-duc,  secretly  entertained  overtures  for  connect- 
ing the  disinherited  prince  with  his  own  £amily  by  a  marriage 
with  an  archduchess.  The  tender  age  of  his  daughter,  who 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  was  objected  by  his  imperial  majesty 
as  an  obstacle  to  her  union  with  a  prince  in  his  five-and- 
twentieth  year,  but  he  politely  intimated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  sister  was  of  a  more  suitable  time  of  life.'  Queen 
Anne's  ill  health  at  this  period,  the  unsettled  state  of  parties 
in  England,  and  the  lingering  affection  of  the  people  to  here- 
ditary succession,  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  representative 
of  the  royal  Stuarts  by  no  means  undeserving  of  the  attention 
of  the  princesses  of  Europe.  The  chevalier  did  not  improve 
the  opening  that  had  been  made  for  him  by  his  generous 
friend,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  His 
thoughts  appear  to  have  been  more  occupied  on  the  forlorn 
state  of  his  mother,  than  with  matrimonial  speculations  for 

'  Stuart  Fftpersy  in  Maq>benon« 
^  Stnart  Papers.    Duke  of  liOrraiiie'B  Correspondenoe  with  the  Emperor. 
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himself.  The  maimer  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  desokte 
princess,  in  the  letter  he  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  on  the 
eve  of  his  final  departure  from  his  dominions,  is  interesting. 
After  expressing  his  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness  he  and  his 
£unily  had  experienced  from  that  monarch,  he  says, — 

*'  It  is  with  all  possible  eamestness  that  I  entreat  of  your  nuyesty  a  oonti&na* 
•tion  of  it  for  me  and  the  queen  my  mother,  the  only  person  who  is  left  of  all  who 
were  dearest  to  me,  and  who  desexres  so  much  of  me  as  the  best  of  mothers."^ 

In  writing  to  Louis  XIV.  alone,  the  chevaHer  would  have 
done  little  for  his  mother;  he  was  aware  that,  to  render  her 
asylum  secure,  he  must  pay  no  less  attention  to  the  untitled 
consort  by  whom  the  counsels  of  the  aged  monarch  of  France 
were  influenced,  and  with  equal  eamestness  recommended  her 
to  the  friendship  of  madame  de  Maintenon  in  a  complimentary 
billet.'  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  so  well  pleased  with  this 
mark  of  attention,  that  the  next  time  she  saw  queen  Mary 
Beatrice,  although  she  made  no  remark  on  the  letter  addressed 
to  herself,  she  set  her  majesty's  heart  at  rest  as  to  the  im- 
pression produced  by  that  which  he  had  sent  to  Louis  XIV. 
by  saying,  '^  The  khig,  your  son,  madam,  has  combined,  in 
writing  to  his  majesty,  [the  king  of  France,]  the  elegance  of 
an  academician,  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  the  dignity  of 
a  king/'  ■ 

The  royal  mother,  who  had  been  sent  copies  of  these  letters 
by  her  son,  could  not  refrain  from  reading  tliem,  in  the  pride 
of  her  heart,  to  the  community  at  Chaillot.  The  abbess  and 
her  nuns  extolled  them  to  the  skies,  and  begged  her  majesty 
to  allow  them  to  be  transcribed  and  placed  among  the  archives 
of  their  house.  Mary  Beatrice  expressed  some  reluctance  to 
do  so,  observing,  "  that,  in  the  present  critical  position  of  her 
son's  affairs,  it  might  be  attended  with  injurious  consequences, 
if  letters  so  strictly  private  found  their  way  into  print."  She 
added,  significantly,  ''that  she  had  been  much  annoyed  at 
seeing  some  things  published  in  the  Dutch  gazette,  not  being 
able  in  any  manner  to  imagine  how  the  information  was 
obtained.''     This  was  certainly  throwing  out  a  delicate  hint 

1  In  the  archives  of  France.  '  Ibid.,  Chaillot  coUectian. 

*  MS.  Memorials. 
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that  her  confidence  had  not  been  held  sacred  by  some  of  the 
members  of  that  conmmnity ;  nevertheless^  she  was  persuaded 
to  allow  copies  of  her  son's  letters^  both  to  the  king  of  France 
and  madame  de  Maintenon^  to  be  taken.  These  have  been 
so  carefully  preserved^  that  they  have  survived  the  dissolution 
of  the  convent. 

Mary  Beatrice  spent  the  residue  of  this  melancholy  winter^ 
the  first  she  had  passed  without  her  children^  at  St.  Germains. 
Her  only  comfort  was  hearing  from  her  son  that  he  had  been 
honourably  and  affectionately  received  at  the  court  of  Lor- 
raine by  the  duke  and  duchess^  who  were  both  related  to  him. 
The  duchess  of  Lorraine^  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  duke 
of  Orleans  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria^  inherited  a 
portion  of  the  Stuart  blood,  through  her  descent  from  James  I, 
She  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her  exiled  kinsman,  and 
did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  render  his  sojourn  at  Bar-le- 
due  agreeable.  Mary  Beatrice  writes  to  her  friend  the  abbess 
of  Chaillot,  on  the  20th  of  March,  a  letter  commencing  with 
excuses  for  being  an  indifferent  correspondent,  because  the  fre- 
quent and  long  letters  she  wrote  to  her  son  took  up  all  her  time. 
Her  majesty  had  been  making  a  small,  but  acceptable  present 
to  one  of  the  nims,  for  she  says,  ^^  I  am  glad  sister  M.  Gabrielle 
found  the  tea  good,  but  surely  that  trifling  gift  did  not  merit 
so  eloquent  a  letter  of  thanks.^'  Mary  Beatrice  describes  her 
own  health  to  be  better  than  usual,  expresses  herself  well 
pleased  with  the  general  bulletin  lady  Strickland  had  brought 
of  the  health  of  the  convent,  and  then  says, — 

"  The  king,  my  son,  continues  well  at  Barr,  where  the  dnke  of  liorrahae  shows 
him  all  8ort8  of  civilities.  I  reoommend  him  earnestly  to  yonr  prayers,  my  dear 
mother,  and  to  those  of  yonr  dear  daughters.  He  requires  patience,  courage,  and 
prudence,  and  ahove  all,  that  Qod  should  confirm  him  in  the  &ith,  and  give  him 
grace  never  to  succumh  to  the  temptations  with  which  he  will  be  assailed  by  his 
enemies,  visible  and  invisible."^  ^ 

Before  the  proclamation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Mary 

Beatrice  sought  the  welcome  repose  of  her  favourite  retreat  at 

Chaillot.    "  The  queen  of  England,^'  says  the  diary  of  that 

convent,  "came  here  on  the  5th  of  May,  1713 ;  she  arrived 

at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  testified  much  joy  at 

'  From  the  original  French  holograph  letters  of  Mary  Beatrice,  in  the  archives 
«f  France. 
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finding  herself  at  ChaiUot  onoemore.  She  asked  onr  mothar 
the  news  of  the  house,  and  inquired  particularly  after  all  the 
sisters.  While  they  were  preparing  her  majesty's  table,  she  came 
into  the  ante-chamber  herself,  to  speak  to  the  two  domestic 
sisters,  Claire  Antoinette  and  J.  M.,  who  were  accustomed  to 
serve  her.  The  next  day,  being  very  cold,  she  congratulated 
herself  on  having  come  as  she  did,  for  they  would  never  have 
permitted  her  to  leave  St.  Oermains  in  such  weather,  lest  it 
should  make  her  ill ;  and  she  repeated  many  times,  '  that  she 
was  surprised  at  finding  herself  in  such  good  health  as  she  had 
been  for  the  last  six  months,  considering  all  she  had  suffered.' 
On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  her  majesty  said,  '  she  had 
prayed  to  Gk)d  that  he  would  make  her  feel  his  consolations, 
so  that  she  might  say  with  the  royal  prophet,  '  In  the  multi- 
tude of  sorrows  that  I  had  in  my  heart,  thy  comforts  have 
refireshed  my  soul ;'  but  that,  added  she,  '  is  what  I  have  not 
experienced ;  the  Lord  does  not  make  me  taste  his  sweetness.' 
She  told  the  nuns,  '  that  since  the  departure  of  her  son  she 
had  no  one  to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  a  deprivation 
which  she  had  felt  as  peculiarly  hard;  yet,'  added  she,  ^in 
losing  the  persons  to  whom  one  is  accustomed  to  unburden 
our  hearts,  we  lose  also  some  opportunities  of  displeasing 
Gk)d  by  our  complaints,  and  acquire  the  power  of  passing 
days  without  speaking  of  those  subjects  that  excite  painful 
emotions.' "  This  was,  indeed,  a  degree  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy to  which  few  have  been  able  to  attain.  It  must  be  owned, 
that  Mary  Beatrice  strove  to  improve  the  uses  of  adversity  to 
the  end  for  which  they  were  designed  by  Him  who  chastens 
those  he  loves. 

The  moment  at  length  arrived,  long  dreaded  by  the  sympa- 
thizing community  of  Chaillot,  when  the  abbess  was  compelled 
*to  tell  their  afflicted  guest,  that  a  solemn  Te  Deum  was 
appointed  to  be  sung  in  their  church,  as  well  as  all  others 
throughout  France,  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  on  account 
of  the  peace, — ^that  peace  which  had  been  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  son,  and  had  poured  the  last  phial  of  wrath  on 
her  devoted  head  by  driving  him  from  St.  Germains,  and  de- 
priving  him  of  the  nominal  title  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
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been  complimented  by  tbe  monarchs  of  France  and  Spain.^ 
The  intimation  regarding  the  Te  Deum  was  received  hj  Mary 
Beatrice  mthout  a  comment.  She  knew  that  it  was  a  matter 
in  which  the  abbess  had  no  choice^  and  she  endeaTOored  to 
relieve  her  embarrassment  by  turning  the  conversation.  Her 
majesty  said  afterwards^  ^^  that  a  printed  copy  of  the  treaty  had 
heea  sent  to  her^  bnt  she  had  not  then  had  time  to  read  it^  as 
it  was  so  bulky  a  document ;  and  she  had  told  lady  Middleton 
to  open  it^  who  looked  for  what  concerned  her^  and  made  no 
farther  search." 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th^  the  queen  asked  the  nun  who 
waited  on  her,  ''  If  she  had  seen  the  paper  that  was  on  the 
chimney-piece  ?'' — *'  I  have  not  had  the  courage  to  look  at  it/' 
was  the  reply.  *'  Ah,  well  V  said  the  queen,  '^  then  I  must  for 
you ;"  and  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  where  she  was  resting  her 
exhausted  frame,  she  put  on  her  spectacles,  and  began  to  read 
it  aloud.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  When  her  majesty 
came  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles,  which  stated  "  that,  to 
ensure  for  ever  the  peace  and  repose  of  Europe  and  of  Eng- 
land, the  king  of  France  recognised  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors the  protestant  line  of  Hanover,  and  engaged  that  he  who 
has  taken  the  title  of  king  of  Great  Britain  shall  remain  no 
longer  in  France,"  &c.,  she  paused,  and  said,  with  a  sigh, 
^'  The  king  of  France  knows  whether  my  son  is  unjustly  styled 
king  or  not ;  I  am  sure  he  is  more  grieved  at  this  than  we 
can  be."  The  nun  ia  waiting  remained  speechless,  and  the 
queen  resumed,  "  Hard  necessity  has  no  law.  The  king  of 
France  had  no  power  to  act  otherwise,  for  the  English  would 
not  have  made  peace  on  any  other  condition.  God  will  take 
care  of  us :  in  him  we  repose  our  destinies."  She  added, 
''that  the  king,  her  son,  had  sent  word  to  her  'that  his  hope 
was  in  God,  who  would  not  forsake  him  when  every  other 
power  abandoned  him.' "  ^  The  next  morning  she  maintained 
her  equanimity,  and  even  joined  in  the  grace-chant  before 
dixmer.     The  nun  who  was  present  when  she  read  the  treaty 

'  The  peace  was  signed  March  SOth  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  hot 
not  solemnly  ratified  for  several  weeks  after  that  date.  It  was  proclaimed  in 
London  May  6th. 

^  IneditedMS.  Memoriab  of  Mary  of  Modena,  by  one  of  the  mms  of  ChaiUot. 
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on  tlie  preceding  evenings  drew  near,  and  aaid,  ''  Madam,  I 
am  astonished  at  the  grace  God  has  ^ven  you,  in  enabling 
you  to  appear  tranquil;  for  my  part,  I  was  struck  with  such 
consternation  at  what  I  heard,  that  I  could  not  deep.  Was 
it  not  so  with  you?*' — "No,  I  assure  you,*'  said  the  queen; 
"  I  have  committed  every  thing  to  God :  he  knows  better  what 
is  good  for  us  than  we  do  ourselves/'  She  ate  as  usual,  and 
manifested  no  discomposure,  even  when  her  ladies  came  on  the 
following  day,  and  told  her  of  the  general  rejoicings  that  were 
nmde  in  England  for  the  peace.^ 

A  few  days  aft»*wards,  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns  "  that 
her  son  had  sent  a  protest  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht 
against  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  regarded  England,  and  had 
asserted  his  title  to  that  crown,  which  had  been  retorted  by 
the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  addressing  an  atrocious  hbel  to  the 
same  congress,  complaining  *  that  an  impostor  hke  the  Pre- 
tender was  permitted  to  remain  so  near  as  Bar-Ie-duc'  '^  She ' 
related  this  with  emotion,  but  without  anger.  The  sympa- 
thizing community  said  all  they  could  to  console  her,  telling 
her  the  cause  of  her  son  was  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  who  would, 
they  hoped,  soon  restore  him  to  the  throne  of  his  forefathers. 
**  If  it  be  God's  good  pleasure  to  do  so,  may  his  wiU  be  aocom* 
plished  I"  r^Ued  the  queen.  She  said,  "  that  she  had  received 
an  address  from  Edinburgh,  professing  the  fJEuthfiil  attachment 
of  the  Scotch  to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  that  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land were  both  well  disposed,  but  in  want  of  a  leader.'^ '  When 
Mary  Beatrice  found  that  the  aUied  powers  had  agreed  to 
compensate  the  elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his 
German  territories  by  making  him  king  of  Sardinia,  while  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  in  his  turn  to  receive  more  than  an  equiva- 
lent for  his  Sardinian  province  by  the  acquisition  of  the  crown 
of  Sicily,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  every  one 
recovers  his  goods,  in  one  shape  or  other,  at  this  peace,  but 
nothing  is  done  for  us ;  yet,  my  God,''  added  she,  raising  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  "  it  is  thy  will  that  it  should  be  so,  and  w]^it 
thou  wiliest  must  always  be  right."     Being  informed,  snbae- 

^  Inedited  MS.  Memorials  of  Mary  of  ModeDa,  by  one  of  tiie  urns  of  Gbiillot. 

^ItHd. 
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qaently^  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  about  to  embark  to  take 
possession  of  his  new  kingdom  of  Sicily,  she  said^  '^  Those  who 
have  kingdoms,  lose  them,  and  those  who  had  not,  acquire 
them  through  this  peace;  but  God  rules  every  thing,  and 
must  be  adored  in  all  he  decrees/'  The  duchess  of  Savoy 
had  written  to  her  in  terms  expressive  o[  much  affection  and 
esteem,  on  whidi  Maiy  Beatrice  observed,  "  that  she  was  very 
gratefiil  for  her  regard,  but  she  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
of  recognising  the  duke  of  Savoy  as  king  of  Sicily,  because  her 
son  had  protested  against  every  thing  that  was  done  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht/'*  This  was,  indeed,  retaining  the  tone  of 
a  crowned  head,  when  all  that  could  give  importance  to  that 
dignity  was  gone. 

One  day,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had  sensibly  diminished 
the  hopes  that  bad  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  II.,  of  seeing  her  son  established  on  the 
throne  of  England,  the  princess  of  Conti,  who  was  an  illegiti^ 
mate  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  paid  her  a  formal  state  visit 
at  Chaillot,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters.  Mary 
Beatrice,  with  the  delicate  tact  that  was  natmral  to  her, 
always  caused  all  the  fauteuils  to  be  removed  from  her  re* 
ception-room  whenever  she  expected  any  of  the  princesses 
who  were  not  privileged  to  occupy  those  seats  in  her  pre- 
sence. The  three  young  ladies,  as  they  were  leaving  the 
room,  observing  to  one  another  on  the  absence  of  the  /att> 
teuils,  scornfully  exclaimed,  as  if  imputing  it  to  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  royal  exile,  "  What  a  fine  instance  of  economy  I 
But  they  cannot  be  ignorant  of  our  mother's  rank.  What 
will  people  say  of  this?''  Mary  Beatrice,  who  overheard 
their  impertinence,  replied,  with  quiet  dignity,  "  They  will 
say  that  I  am  a  poor  queen,  and  that  this  is  your  way 
of  teUing  me  that  I  have  fidlen  from  my  proper  rank.'" 
When  the  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  visit  Mary 
Beatrice,  she  tenderly  embraced  her,  and  told  her  how  much 
defamed  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  her  daughter  were  with 
the  chevalier  de  St.  Oeorge,  and  that  they  were  delighted  at 

*  Inedited  H8.  MemoriAk  of  Ifaiy  of  Modeiia»  bj  one  of  the  nmu  of  Chaillot 

*Ibid. 
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hAving  liim  mtli  them.  The  fond  mother  was  gratified  at 
this  communicatioii^  and  begged  madame  to  ^'convey  her 
thaaks  to  their  highnesses  for  their  goodness  to  her  son,  not 
having/^  she  said,  ''words  sufficiently  eloquent  to  express  her 
full  sense  of  it  herself/'  The  chevalier  had  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  leave  Barr  for  a  temporary  visit  to  Luneville,  where 
every  thing  was,  however,  arranged  for  his  comfort,  through 
the  friendship  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  His 
greatest  trouble  at  this  time  was  his  pecuniary  destitution, 
and  this  caused  his  mother  more  uneasiness  than  it  did 
him. 

So  self-denying  was  Mary  Beatrice  in  all  her  perscmal 
expenses,  that,  although  she  suffered  much  inconvenience 
when  at  Chaillot  from  writing  on  an  ornamental  escritoir 
faced  with  plates  of  china,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pur- 
chase a  proper  writing-table,  even  of  the  cheapest  materials 
and  form.  Her  ladies  one  day  said  to  her,  ''  Madam,  you 
are  not  of  the  same  disposition  as  other  princesses,  who^ 
before  they  had  been  inconvenienced  by  their  writing-tables 
as  you  have  been  by  this,  would  have  changed  them  a  doxen 
times.'^ — "They  would  have  had  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  tastes,  then,^'  rqoined  her  majesty.  ''  I  have  not;  the 
little  that  can  be  called  mine  belongs  to  the  poor.''  The 
kind-hearted  duchess  of  Lauzun,  to  whom  this  conversation 
was  repeated,  sent  the  queen  a  new  writing-table,  for  a  pre- 
sent. Maiy  Beatrice  would  not  accept  the  friendly  offering. 
She  was  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England,  the  mother  of  a 
prince  who  claimed  the  crown  of  that  realm ;  and,  dowerless 
exile  as  she  was,  she  would  not  degrade  the  national  honour 
of  the  proud  land  over  which  she  had  reigned,  by  allowing 
any  of  the  ladies  of  France  to  minister  to  her  wants.  Not 
that  she  conveyed  her  refusal  in  terms  calculated  to  offend 
madame  de  Lauzun ;  she  thanked  her  courteously,  but  said 
"  the  table  was  too  low,  and  that  she  was  about  to  purchase 
one,  for  which  she  would  give  proper  directions.''  Maiy 
Beatrice  found  herself,  at  last,  compelled  to  buy  a  writing- 
table,  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  present 
of  the  duchess  de  Lauzun.     It  cost  the  mighty  sum  of  five- 
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and-forty  livres/  less  than  eight-and-thirty  shiTlings,  and  even 
this  ouday  occasioned  the  unfortunate  queen  a  pang^  when 
she  thought  of  the  starving  families  at  St.  Germains^  and 
she  asked  the  nuns^ "  Whether  she  ought  to  give  so  much 
money  as  five-and-forty  livres  for  a  writing-table?''  The 
nuns  repUed^  with  much  simplicity,  '^  that  indeed  they  seldom 
gave  tradesmen  as  much  as  they  asked  for  their  goods,  but 
they  thought  the  table  was  worth  the  price  named/'  Her 
majesty  declared  "  that  she  had  no  intention  to  cheapen  the 
article,  ordered  my  lady  privy-purse  to  pay  for  it  directly, 
and  to  give  a  proper  recompence  to  the  porter  who  had 
brought  it/"  Poor  Mary  Beatrice  I  she  must  have  been 
more  than  woman,  if  memories  of  the  splendour  that  once 
surrounded  her  at  Whitehall  rose  not  before  her  mental 
vision  on  this  occasion,  while  hesitating  whether  she  ought  to 
allow  herself  the  indulgence  of  such  an  escritoir  as  five-and- 
forty  francs  could  purchase.  It  would  have  looked  strangely, 
that  same  piece  of  frimiture,  in  her  apartment  there,  beside 
the  costly  cabinets  and  silver-filigree  tables  of  Italian  work- 
manship which  John  Evelyn  admired  so  greatly;  and  when 
he  saw  them  decorating  the  chamber  of  her  royal  step- 
daughter, queen  Mary,  thought — good  conscientious  gentle- 
man— ''  that  they  ought,  in  common  honesty,  to  have  been 
returned  to  their  lawful  owner.'" 

The  duke  and  duchess  of  Berwick,  and  the  duchess  of 
Lauzun,  came  one  day  to  visit  her  majesty  at  Chsdllot,  and 
were  beginning  to  devise  many  alterations  and  additions  for 
the  improvement  of  her  apartments  there,  which  were,  in 
truth,  in  great  need  of  renovation.  She  listened  to  every 
thing  with  a  playful  smile,  and  then  said,  "  When  my  dower 
shall  be  paid,  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of  some  of  your 
suggestions.  All  I  have  power  to  do,  in  the  mean  time,  is 
to  follow  your  advice  by  changing  the  damask  bed  into  the 
place  where  the  velvet  one  now  stands,  which  fills  up  the 
small  chamber  too  much."*  The  chair  in  which  her  majesty 
was  sometimes  carried  up  into  the  tribune  or  gallery  which 

"  Diaiy  of  Chaillot.  «  Hrid.  '  Evdyn'g  Diary. 

«  Inedited  MS.  Memoriak  oflfaiy  Beatrice  d'Este^  in  the  archiveB  of  France. 
VOL.  VI.  p  p 
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she  occapied  in  the  chapel,  had  become  bo  shabby  and  oat  of 
repair^  that  the  nuns  and  her  ladies  pressed  her  to  have  a 
new  one  made.  She  refused^  at  first,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  but  at  last  yielded  to  their  persuasions.  She  ordered 
that  it  should  be  like  a  chair  in  the  infirmary,  but  rather 
larger,  and  yet  not  too  large  to  be  carried  through  the  door 
of  the  little  alley  that  led  to  the  infirmary ;  for  she  waa  con- 
stant in  her  visits  to  the  sick^  whether  able  to  walk  or  not^ 
and  at  this  period,  in  consequence  of  her  great  debility,  she 
was  carried  by  har  attendants  in  a  chair.  She  wished  the 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  back  to  be  five  feet, 
like  her  chair  of  state  at  St.  G^mains,  and  that  it  should  be 
covered  with  a  silk,  called  gros  de  T(mr$,  which  she  thought 
would  be  a  cheap  and  suitable  material;  but  when  she  heard 
that  it  was  ten  livres, — ^that  is  to  say,  e^ht-and-fourpenoe  an 
ell,  which  would  make  the  chair  cost  altogether  two  hundred 
livres,  rather  over  eight  pounds^  she  declared  she  would  not 
have  such  a  sum  expended  for  that  purpose.  Lady  Strick- 
land recommended  camlet^  a  thick  watered  silk  with  some 
mixtiue  of  wool,  as  more  suitable  for  the  cover  of  the  chair, 
and  the  queen  told  her  to  bring  her  patterns,  with  the  price; 
but  as  she  found  it  would  cost  fourte^i  livres  more  than  the 
other,  she  decided  on  having  the  gro$  de  7bur«,— of  such 
serious  importance  had  circumstances  rendered  that  trivial 
saving  to  a  princess  who  had  once  shared  the  British  throne, 
and  whose  generous  heart  reluctantly  abstracted  this  si^all 
indulgence  for  herself  from  the  relief  she  accorded  firom  her 
narrow  income  to  the  ruined  emigrants  at  St.  Germains. 

*^  Madame/'  said  one  of  the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  *'  you  put 
us  in  mind  of  St.  Thomas  of  Yilleneuve,  who  disputed  with 
his  shoemaker  about  the  price  of  his  shoes,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  gave  one  of  the  shoemaker's  daughters  three  hun- 
dred rials  to  enable  her  to  marry;  for  your  migesty  is  parsi- 
monious only  to  enable  you  to  be  munificent  in  your  charities 
and  your  offerings  at  the  altar.''  The  queen  smiled,  and  said, 
to  turn  the  conversation,  ^'  I  certainly  have  no  disputes  about 
the  price  of  my  shoes,  but  I  would  fain  get  them  for  as  httle 
cost  as  I  can.    When  I  was  in  Kngland^  I  always  had  a  new 
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pair  every  week;  I  never  had  more  than  two  pair  of  new  shoes 
in  any  week.  I  had  a  new  pair  of  glores  every  day,  nor 
oonid  I  do  with  less;  if  I  danged  them,  it  was  to  the 
profit  of  my  chambermaids.  Monsieur  de  Lanzmi  once  nsed 
some  exa^eraticm  in  speaking  to  the  king  [Louis  XIV.]  on 
the  sabject  of  my  penury,  when  he  said,  *  Sire,  she  has 
scarcely  shoes  to  her  feet  1'  This  was  going  a  little  too  far; 
hut  it  is  true,''  continued  she,  playfully,  ''  that  they  have 
sewn  these  ribbons  for  the  second  time  on  my  fine  shoes.'' 
She  hnghed,  and  showed  the  shoes  as  she  spoke,  adding, 
**  they  cost  me  ten  liirres.  I  think  that  is  too  much  to  pay 
for  them,  but  they  will  not  charge  less  to  me.  That  is  the 
way  with  the  artisans.  My  mother  would  never  submit  to 
an  imposition.  She  was  both  generous  and  mi^ificent,  but 
she  did  not  like  to  be  charged  more  than  the  just  price  for 
aay  thing.  When,  however,  she  had  reason  to  think  her 
tradespeople  had  been  moderate  in  their  charges,  she  would 
give  them,  out  of  her  own  pleasure,  something  over  and 
above."' 

The  poor  queen  had  cause,  at  this  time,  to  apprehend  that 
the  cancer  in  her  breast  was  going  to  break  out  again;  she 
was  also  troubled  with  difficulty  of  breathing  and  general 
debiUty.  Dr.  Wood,  whom  her  son  sent  to  see  hear,  advised 
her  majesty  to  quit  Chaillot,  because  he  said  the  air  was  too 
sharp  for  her;  and  he  strenuously  objected  to  the  fasts  and. 
perpetual  succession  of  devotioual  exercises  practised  in  that 
house,  as  most  injurious  to  her.  The  abbess  and  sisterhood 
were  displeased  at  the  English  physidan's  <^inion,  intimated 
that  monsieur  Oude  had  better  attend  to  his  own  business, 
and  be^ed  their  royal  guest  to  send  for  Beaulieu,  her  own 
smrgeon,  to  prescribe  for  her.  Beaulieu  contradicted  all  Dr. 
Wood  had  said,  except  on  the  subject  of  fasting,  to  which  he 
was  always  opposed.  As  for  the  air  of  Chaillot,  he  said  it  was 
nothing  so  keen  as  that  of  St.  Germains,  .which  was  ahnost 
on  a  mountain,  and  recoimnended  her  majesty  to  remain 
where  she  was.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  "  that  Chaillot  must  be 
a  healthy  place;  for  that  luxurious  princess,  Catherine  de 
1  Diary  of  ChaaUot. 
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Medicis^  built  a  summer  palace  there  for  herself^  because  she 
considered  it  the  most  healthy  site  near  Pans/'^ 

The  countess  of  Middleton  observing,  with  uneasiness,  that 
her  royal  mistress  was  sinking  into  ascetic  habits,  told  the 
nuns  one  day,  in  a  pet,  '^  that  the  queen  spent  too  much  time 
in  prayer  at  Chaillot ;  that  it  was  kiUing  her,  and  if  the  king 
of  France  knew  the  sort  of  life  she  led  there,  he  would  come 
himself  and  take  her  away  from  them/^  Mary  Beatrice  could 
not  refrain  from  smiling  when  this  was  repeated  to  her  by  the 
offended  sisters.  "  I  do  not  think,''  said  she,  ^'  that  the  king 
of  France  will  trouble  himself  about  my  prayers,  or  that  he  is 
likely  to  interfere  with  my  stay  at  Chaillot.  My  ladies,  who 
like  better  to  be  at  St.  Germains,  speak  according  to  their 
own  tastes,  and  are  thinking  more  for  themselves  than  for  me, 
I  doubt,  in  wishing  to  return.  They  may  find  pleasure  in  it ; 
but  for  me,  think  you  the  life  I  lead  at  St.  Germains  can 
be  very  agreeable,  when  I  am  shut  up  alone  in  my  cabinet 
every  evening  after  supper  till  I  go  to  bed,  writing  three  or 
four  hours  ?  When  I  am  here,  I  write  in  the  morning,  which 
iB  a  relief  to  my  eyes;  there,  all  my  time  is  spait  among  the 
miserable,  for  of  such  alone  is  my  society  composed.  Here  I 
have,  at  least,  cheerful  company  after  my  meals;  and  if  I 
have  a  moment  of  comfort  in  life,  it  is  here.'''  She  might 
have  added,  it  is  my  city  of  refuge  from  the  importunities  and 
cares  with  which  I  am  beset  at  St.  Germains. 

It  was  again  a  year  of  scarcity,  almost  of  fieunine,  in  France, 
and  Mary  Beatrice  found  herself  reluctantly  compelled,  by  the 
necessities  of  her  own  people,  as  she  called  the  British  emigrap 
tion,  to  withdraw  her  subscriptions  from  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions in  Paris  to  which  she  had  hitherto  contributed,  feel- 
ing herself  bound  to  bestow  all  she  had  to  give  upon  those 
who  had  the  greatest  claims  on  her.'  One  day  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  came  from  St.  Germains  to  see  her,  told  her  that  eveiy 
one  there  was  starving,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  provi- 
sions.    The  intelligence  made  her  very  sad.    "  She  could  not 

^  Boonaparte,  it  seems,  was  of  the  same  ojniuon  when  he  demoUshed  the 
convent  with  the  intention  oi  hnilding  a  nurseiy-palaoe  for  the  ^«ng  of  Bomc 
onthespot.  «DiaryofanunofChaiUot  "Ibid. 
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fAeep  that  night/'  she  said^  ''for  thinking  of  it;  and  when  she 
alnmbered  a  little  towards  morning,  she  awoke  with  a  sensa- 
tion, as  if  her  heart  were  pierced  with  a  pointed  cross/'  It 
was  at  this  distressing  period  that  the  old  bishop  of  Condone 
de  Matignan,  who  was  going  to  Marseilles,  came  to  solicit  the 
imfortunate  queen  to  send  an  offering  to  the  shrine  of  the 
immaculate  Virgin  there.  Nothing  could  be  more  unseason- 
able than  such  a  request.  Mary  Beatrice  replied  "  that,  in 
truth,  she  had  nothing  to  send,''  and  was  sorely  vexed  by  his 
importunity.  She  told  the  community,  in  the  evening,  of  this 
vexatious  application,  and  the  impossibility  of  her  complying 
with  the  bishop's  request,  "  since  of  all  the  profusion  of  costly 
jewels  she  once  possessed,  two  only  remained.  One  was  the 
little  ruby  ring  which  the  late  king,  her  dear  lord  and  husband, 
when  duke  of  York,  had  placed  on  her  finger  at  the  ratifica- 
tion of  their  nuptial  contract;  the  other  was  her  coronation- 
ring,  set  with  a  fair  large  ruby,  sole  reUc  of  the  glories  of  the 
day  of  her  consecration  as  queen-consort  of  England,  and 
these  she  could  not  part  with.  The  small  diamond,"  added 
Mary  Beatrice,  "  which,  according  to  the  customs  of  Italy,  I 
received  at  the  previous  matrimonial  ceremony  at  Modena 
from  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  I  have  sent  to  my  son,  with 
my  daughter's  hair,  for  which  he  had  asked  me."^  The  nims 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her ''  that  when  her  son 
should  be  called  to  the  throne  of  England,  she  would  be  able  to 
make  offerings  worthy  of  herself  on  all  suitable  occasions." 
''On  the  subject  of  the  contributions  that  are  frequently  solicited 
of  me,"  said  the  queen,  "  I  find  myself  much  embarrassed ; 
for  it  appears  unsuitable  in  me  to  give  little,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  ever  to  give  much,  all  I  have  belonging  rather  to 
the  poor  than  to  myself."'  Wisely  and  well  did  the  royal 
widow  decide,  in  applying  her  mite  to  the  rehef  of  Grod's  des- 
titute creatures,  rather  than  gratifying  her  pride  by  adding  to 
the  decorations  of  a  shrine.  Yet,  such  is  the  weakness  of 
human  nature,  the  force  of  early  impressions,  and  the  manner 
in  which  even  the  strongest-minded  persons  are  biassed  by 
the  opinions  of  the  world,  she  was  deeply  mortified  at  being 
'DiaiyofannnofChaiUot.  'Ibid. 
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unable  to  send  the  gift  timt  was  expected  of  her  by  the 
old  bishop.  She  at  last  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had 
given  her  last  diamond  to  her  son^  instead  of  adding  it  to  the 
coronal  of  the  Virgin  of  Marseilles.  "  Madam/^  replied  the 
nuns^  ^'  the  use  you  made  of  the  diamond^  in  sending  it  to 
your  son^  was  perfecdy  lawful,  and  these  are  times  when 
saints  tiiemselyes  would  sell  the  very  ornaments  of  the  altar 
to  afford  succour  to  the  poor/^  ^ 

Mary  Beatrice  was  much  entreated  to  assist  at  the  twofold 
nuptials  of  the  prince  de  Conti  and  mademoiselle  de  Bourbon, 
and  the  duke  de  Bourbon  with  mademoiselle  de  Conti,  by 
which  a  long  feud  between  those  illustrious  houses  would  be 
reconciled.  She  excused  herself,  on  account  of  her  ill-health 
and  great  afflictions,  when  the  princess-dowager  of  Conti 
came  in  person  to  invite  her.  Then  the  duke  de  Lausun  came 
from  Louis  XIY.,  to  request  her  presence  at  Versailles  on 
that  occasion;  and  she  declined,  for  the  same  reasons  she  had 
given  to  madame  Conti.  The  duke  de  Lauzun  took  the 
liberty  of  a  tried  and  sincere  friend  to  urge  her  to  accept  the 
invitation,  telling  her  "  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
appear  at  Versailles  on  that  occasion,  lest  the  English  ambas- 
sador should  report  her  as  wholly  neglected  and  fcn^tten 
since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  would  prejudice  the  cause 
of  her  son  in  England/'  The  royal  widow  replied  "  that  he 
had  reason  on  his  side ;  but,  for  her  part,  wasted  as  she  was 
with  a  mortal  malady  and  crushed  with  sorrow,  she  could  not 
think  of  casting  a  gloom  over  the  joy  of  others  at  a  bridal 
festival  by  her  tears,  which,  perhaps,  she  might  be  unable  to 
restrain;  she  therefore  prayed  him  to  make  her  apologies, 
and  to  plead  her  wasted  form  and  depressed  spirits,  and 
her  utter  unfitness  to  appear  on  that  occasion/^'  Laugun  re- 
presented at  Versailles  the  sickness  and  grief  of  the  queen, 
and  madame  Maintenon,  to  whom  her  majesty  wrote  to  b^ 
her  to  make  her  excuses  to  the  king  of  France,  replied  in  a 
consolatory  tone  of  kindness,  expressing  the  r^rets  of  the 
king  and  his  young  relatives  at  her  absence,  and  requesting 
her  to  pray  for  the  happiness  of  the  bridal  party.    Madame 

1  Diary  of  Chaillot  *nnd. 
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ie  Maintenon  added^  ''that  she  hoped  to  come  to  Chaillot  on 
the  following  Monday  to  see  her  majesty,  but  in  the  meai. 
time  she  could  not  help  informing  her,  that  she  had  learned 
that  many  of  the  English  were  passing  orer  from  London  to 
Calais  on  purpose,  as  it  was  whispered,  to  come  to  Chaillot  to 
pay  their  respects  to  her  majesty,  and  to  pass  on  to  Barr  to 
see  her  son/'  This  flattering  news  was  a  cordial  to  the  mother 
of  him,  whom  his  visionary  partisans  in  England  fondly  called 
"  the  king  over  the  water/'  The  peace  of  Utrecht  had, 
indeed,  driven  him  from  the  Erendi  dominions,  and  limited 
his  title  there  to  the  simple  style  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
Geoi^e;  but  would  afford  ready  means  of  communication 
between  him  and  those  ardent  firiends  who  had  sworn  fealty 
to  him  in  their  hearts,  and  were  ready,  like  the  old  cavaliers 
who  had  fought  for  his  grand&ther  and  his  unde,  to  peril  life 
and  limb  for  his  sake.  He  was  remembered  in  England,  and 
she,  his  mother,  was  not  forgotten  in  the  land  of  which  she 
still  called  herself  the  queen,  though  foor-and-twenty  years 
had  passed  away  since  she  had  left  its  shores  on  a  stormy 
winter's  night,  with  that  son.  Heaven's  dearest  but  most  fatal 
gift  to  her,  then  a  sleeping  infant  in  her  arms.  Now  he  had 
been  driven  fit)m  her,  and  for  his  sake  she  kept  her  court  in 
widowed  loneliness  at  St.  Germains  as  a  centre  and  rallying 
point  for  his  friends,  and  struggled  with  the  sharp  and  deadly 
malady  that  was  sapping  her  existence. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  July  1713,  a  fat  English 
merchant,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whom  the  wor- 
thy sister  of  Chaillot,  in  her  simplicity  of  heart,  calls  "  a  trem* 
bkwr  or  cocquere  by  profession,"  came  to  the  convent  and 
craved  an  audience  of  the  widow  of  his  late  sovereign  James  II. 
Mary  Beatrice,  who  was  always  accesdble  to  the  English, 
admitted  him  without  any  hesitation.  Before  he  entered  her 
presence,  the  quaker  gave  his  hat  to  a  footman,  and  thus  dis- 
creetly avoided  compromising  his  principles  by  taking  it  off, 
or  appearing  to  treat  the  fallen  queen  with  disrespect  by 
wearing  it  before  her.^  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  majesty,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Art  thou  the  queen  of  England  ?"  She  answered. 
^DiarjofChaiUoe. 
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in  the  aflSirnative.  ''  Well, then"  said he^  '^  I  am  oome  to  tdl 
thee  that  thy  son  will  return  to  England.  I  am  now  going 
to  Barr  on  purpose  to  tell  him  so/' — "  But  how  know  you 
this  ?''  demanded  the  queen.  "  By  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit/'  replied  the  quaker^  showing  her  a  thick  pamphlet 
of  his  visions,  printed  in  London.  "  When  will  the  event  of 
which  you  tell  me  come  to  pass?"  inquired  her  majesty.  The 
quaker  would  not  commit  himself  by  naming  any  precise  time 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  visions^  but  said,  ^'if  he  had  not 
been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  he  would 
never  have  put  himself  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
journey  fix)m  London  to  Barr.''  The  queen  laughed  heartily 
when  she  related  the  particulars  of  this  interview  to  her 
friends.  The  holy  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  not  considering  that 
three  clever  pinches  would  have  transformed  the  quaker's 
broad-brimmed  beaver  into  the  orthodox  cocked  hat  of  an 
abb£  of  their  own  church,  regarded  a  Jacobite  in  drab  aa  a 
very  formidable  personage ;  they  protested  '^  that  he  ought  to 
be  shut  up  and  treated  as  a  lunatic,  and  were  sure  he  intended 
to  make  some  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king."  The  reply 
of  Mary  Beatrice  proved  that  she  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  tenets  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  entertained  a  favour- 
able opinion  of  their  practice.  "  My  son  has  no  cause  for 
alarm,"  said  she;  '^ these  poor  people  are  not  wicked.  They 
loved  the  late  king  very  much,  and  they  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  England  for  their  probity,  that  they  are  exempted 
from  the  oaths  which  others  are  compelled  to  take.  They 
never  overreach  others  in  their  merchandise,  and  they  have 
adopted  for  their  maxim  the  words  of  our  Lord,  when  he  bids 
us  be  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  yet  they  are  not  baptized.' 
In  England  all  sorts  of  rdigions  are  permitted,"  pur- 
sued the  queen.  "  The  late  king  said,  ^  all  these  varying  sects 
had  had  one  point  of  negative  union,  which  was  to  oppose 
the  authority  of  the  pope.'  My  lord  was  convinced  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  violence  to  the  conscience  of  any  one  on  the 
subject  of  rehgion  -,  they  have  been  persuaded  in  England, 
nevertheless,  that  he  had  made  a  league  with  the  king  of 
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France  to  force  them  to  adopt  his  religion.  Yet^  when  that 
king  drove  out  the  Huguenots,  they  were  given  a  reAige  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Holland,  where  they  rendered  us  odious, 
as  was  seen  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  king,  my  son, 
when  they  conjured  up  false  reports  against  us,^^  continued 
she,  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart, — ^imputing  to  the  harmless 
refugees,  whom  James  had  sheltered  from  the  persecutions  of 
his  more  bigoted  neighbour,  the  calumnies  with  which  his 
nearest  and  dearest  ties  of  kindred  had  endeavoured  to  stig- 
matize the  birth  of  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales.*  "  Me 
have  they  accused  of  things  of  which  I  never  thought,^'  pur* 
sued  the  fallen  queen,  ''  as  if  I  had  been  as  great  a  deceiver 
as  themselves ;  they  have  attributed  to  me  crimes  of  which  I 
am  assuredly  incapable, — of  imposing  a  spurious  child,  and 
committing  perjuries.  Others,  who  love  me,  have  imputed  to 
me  virtues  which  I  do  not  possess;  but  Grod  will  be  my 
judge.^'  The  nuns  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  saying, 
''  they  hoped  she  would  see  their  religion  flourish  when  her 
son  returned  in  triumph  to  take  possession  of  his  throne.'' 
''  Should  my  son  return,''  said  the  queen,  "  you  will  not  see 
any  alteration  in  the  established  religion :  the  utmost  that  he 
can  do  wiU  be  to  shield  the  Cathohcs  from  persecution.  He 
will  be  too  prudent  to  attempt  innovations."^ 

Meantime,  this  beloved  object  of  her  maternal  hopes  and 
fears  had  been  ordered  to  drink  the  waters  of  Aix-la*Chapelle, 
but  the  princes  of  Germany  wotdd  not  grant  him  passports. 
He  wrote  a  few  days  after  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  ''he 
had  seen  his  enthusiastic  quaker  liegeman,  who  had  related 

^  That  the  widow  of  James  II.  had  heen  given  this  erroneoos  impressioii  of 
the  Protestant  emigration  hy  the  parties  who  persecated  and  drove  them  out  of 
France,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  one  noble  excep- 
tion, at  least,  among  that  emigration,  firom  the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  the  un- 
fortnnate  prince  who  had  reoeiyed,  cherished,  and  supported  them  in  their  distress. 
Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  motft  learned  of  the  Protestant  divines,  was  forced,  in 
1685,  to  flee  from  the  cruelty  of  the  king  of  France ;  and  retiring  to  the  protec- 
tion of  James  II.,  he  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from  him.  Allix  showed 
his  gratitude,  by  writing,  in  English,  a  book  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  he 
dedicated  to  James  II.,  in  which  he  warmly  acknowledged  his  obligations  to 
him,  and  gratefully  thanked  him  for  his  kind  behaviour  to  the  distressed  refugees 
in  general  It  appears  that  this  book  was  published  after  the  misfortunes  of  his 
bene&ctor,  for  Peter  had  to  learn  the  English  language  before  he  wrote  it. — 
Biographia  Brit^  from  Ant.  ik- Wood,  Oxoniensis.  *  Diary  of  ChaiUot. 
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to  him  his  visions^  and  coolly  added,  '  I  am  noti  perfiaps,  so 
great  a  pit^het  as  Danid,  but  I  am  as  true  a  one/'^  The 
prince  said  '^  he  had  laughed  much  at  the  absuxdities  of  this 
person,  and  that  it  must  ha?e  appeared  strange  to  him  that 
he  <M  not  receive  any  present;  "  but/^  added  he,  ''  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  haye  it  in  my  power  to  make  suitable  gifts : 
all  I  had  to  bestow  on  him  were  some  medals.  I  do  not 
love  eidier  prophets,  or  readers  of  horosoc^es.''  This  trait  of 
soimd  sense  the  prince  derived  isom  his  royal  mother,  whose 
mind  revolted  from  every  thing  of  Ae  sort*  l%e  same  even- 
ing, after  she  had  read  her  son^s  letter,  Mary  Beatrice  said 
'^that  she  neither  liked  revelations  nor  ecstasies/'  Madame 
Molza,  on  this,  spoke  of  an  Italian  lady,  '*  the  mother  of  father 
Seignery,  who  had  lately  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  who 
often  fdl  into  a  trance,  in  which  she  remained  until  she  was 
roused  by  the  voice  of  her  confessor,"  adding,  '^that  her 
majesty's  mother^  the  duchess  of  Modena,  was  delighted  to 
see  her/' — "It  is  true,"  replied  the  queen,  ''that  my  late 
mother  took  delight  in  seeing  marvels  and  mysteries;  but, 
for  my  part^  I  cannot  endure  them,  and  always  avoid  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  them."' 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess-dowager 
of  Orleans,  came  with  her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
to  cheer  the  royal  recluse  with  a  firiendly  visit.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  and  good-nature  in  Elisabeth  Charlotte 
notwithstanding  the  vulgarity  of  her  person  and  manners. 
She  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  virtues  and  noble  qualitifis 
of  the  widowed  queen  of  James  II.,  and  although  she  was  so 
nearly  related  to  the  parliamentary  heir  of  the  British  crown, 
the  elector  of  Hanover,  she  expressed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
wel£Bure  of  the  unfortunate  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  when 
speaking  of  him  to  his  mother^  always  gave  him  the  title  of  the 
king  of  England.  Both  she  and  her  daughter-in-law  told  the 
queen  again  how  much  affection  the  duke  and  duchesa  of 
Lorraine  expressed  for  him,  and  how  greatly  they  delighted  in 
his  company.  The  queen  listened  some  time  to  them  before 
she  could  command  utterance;  at  last  she  said,  ''The  duke 
'Diary  of  Cbaillot. 
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of  Lorraine  has  compassion  on  my  son ;  he  has  had,  frcnn  his 
own  experience^  but  too  much  reason  to  feel  for  those  who 
aie  depriyed  of  their  rank  and  possessions/'  The  following 
animated  song  was  composed  at  this  period,  and  sung  at  the 
secret  meetrngs  of  the  comdvial  Jacobite  gentiy,  in  allusion 
to  the  firiendshq)  experienced  by  the  son  of  Maiy  Beatrice 
from  the  court  of  Lorraine.  All  these  poetical  lyrics  found 
their  way  to  the  convent  of  ChaiUoty  though  we  presume  not 
to  insinuate  that  they  were  ever  hummed  by  the  holy  sisters 
«t  the  hour  of  recreation : — 

SONO. 
Tane^  Over  ihe  hUU  amdfar  atoo*. 
*  Bring  in  the  bowl,  I  'U  toast  you  a  health. 
To  one  that  has  neither  land  nor  wealth ; 
The  bonniest  kd  that  e'er  yon  saw. 
Is  over  the  hills  and  &r  awa', — 
Over  the  hills  and  over  the  dales. 
No  lasting  peace  till  he  prevails; 
Pull  np^  my  lads,  with  a  load  hozzl^ 
A  heal^  to  him  that 's  far  awa' ! 

By  France,  by  Rome,  likewise  by  8^Vp 
By  all  forsook  bat  duke  Lorraine; 
The  nert  remove  appears  most  plain* 
Will  be  to  bring  him  back  again. 
The  bonniest  lad  that  e'er  you  saw. 
Is  over  the  hills  and  hr  awa'. 

He  knew  no  harm,  he  knew  no  gQilt> 
No  laws  had  broken  no  blood  had  spilt ; 
If  rogues  his  father  did  betray. 
What's  that  to  him  that's  fiir  awayF 
Over  the  hiUs  and  fiur  awa', — 
Beyond  these  hiUs  and  far  awa' ; 
The  wind  may  change  and  fairly  blaw. 
And  blow  hun  back  that's  blown  awa'."^ 

The  feverish  hopes  which  the  inspirations  of  poetry  and 
romance  continued  to  feed  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  of  the 
unfortunate  ehevaher  de  St.  George,  doomed  her  to  many  a 
pang^  which  might  otherwise  have  been  spared. 

Maiy  Beatrice  received  so  many  visits  one  day  during  her 
abode  at  Chaillot,  that  she  was  greatly  fatigued^  and  said  she 
would  see  no  one  else ;  but^  at  six  o^doek  in  the  evening, 
monsieur  de  Torcy  arrived.  As  he  was  the  prime-minister  of 
france,  he  was,  of  course,  admitted :  the  interview  was  strictly 
^  Quoted  by  sir  Henry  KUis^from  the  Harleian  Miscellany. 
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private.  On  taking  his  leave  of  the  royal  wiclow^  he  odd, 
*'  Her  virtues  were  admirable,  but  her  misfortunes  were  very 
great.  The  king,  her  son,  might  be  restored,  but  it  would 
not  be  yet.*'  At  supper,  the  queen,  which  was  imusual,  was 
flushed  and  agitated ;  the  nuns  took  the  hberty  of  saying  to 
her,  they  feared  M.  de  Torcy  had  brought  her  bad  news.  "  It 
is  nothing  more  than  I  already  knew,''  replied  the  queen. 
"  God  be  blessed  for  all :  his  holy  will  be  done !''  She  ate 
little  at  supper,  and  went  to  prayers  without  saying  what 
afflicted  her.  She  had  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  day  she 
was  very  much  depressed.  They  urged  her  to  take  her  choco- 
late, and  at  last,  to  silence  the  importunities  of  her  ladies, 
she  did.  The  same  morning  she  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dicconson,  the  treasurer  of  her  household,  to  show  her  that 
he  could  not  send  her  any  money.  This  seemed  to  aug- 
ment her  trouble ;  however,  she  performed  all  her  devotional 
exercises  as  usual,  but  was  so  weak  and  exhausted,  that  she 
could  not  descend  the  stairs  without  extreme  difficulty.  The 
nuns  entreated  her  to  declare  the  cause  of  her  affliction.  She 
confessed  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  sleep.  ''  Madame,'' 
said  they,  ''it  must  be  something  that  your  majesty  has 
heard  from  monsieur  de  Torcy  which  has  distressed  you  so 
much.  The  heart  of  that  minister  must  be  very  hard  and 
pitiless."— « It  is  no  fault  of  M.  de  Torcy,"  rephed  the 
queen.  "  He  has  a  very  good  heart,  and  has  always  treated 
us  well."' 

The  following  evening  she  revealed  the  cause  of  her  vexa- 
tion to  the  community.  When  she  sent  the  London  Qazette 
to  her  confessor,  she  said  that  "  She  had  seen  in  it,  that  both 
houses  of  parliament  had  united  in  demanding  of  the  princess 
of  Denmark  [queen  Anne]  '  not  to  permit  the  Pretender ' — it 
is  thus,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  ''they  call  the  king — 'to  be  so 
near  their  shores/  and  the  princess  had  replied,  'that  she 
had  already  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine, 
and  would  again,  which  might  perhaps  induce  him  to  send  him 
out  of  his  dominions ;  but  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  force  him 
to  do  so,  as  he  was  too  far  from  the  sea  to  fear  the  fleets  of 
>  Diary  of  Chaillot 
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England/^^  It  waB  insinuated,  that  the  duke  of  Lomdne 
would  not  have  dared  to  receiye  the  prince  without  the  con- 
sent of  Anne,  and  that  he  was  waiting  there  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  a  change  of  popular  feeling.  ^^  We  are/^  continued 
the  exiled  queen,  '^in  the  hands  of  Grod;  why,  then,  should 
we  be  cast  down?  I  confess  that  this  news  disturbed  me 
very  much  yesterday ;  so  much  so,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
sp^  on  the  subject.  I  said  to  myself,  why  should  I  afSict 
these  poor  girls  who  are  about  me  ?  I  ought  to  keep  my' 
trouble  to  myself,  but  seeing  the  news  has  been  made  public, 
I  can  no  longer  hide  it/'^ 

Phrenologists  would  say,  after  looking  at  the  contour  of 
this  queen's  lofty  and  somewhat  elongated  head,  that  the 
organs  of  caution  and  secretiveness  were  wholly  absent.  Her 
conduct  through  life  proves  that  she  was  deficient  in  those 
fSEumlties.  She  told  every  thing  that  befell  her.  She  might 
have  said,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  I  kept  silence,  but  it  was  pain 
and  weariness  to  me;  at  last  the  fire  kindled,  and  I  spake.'' 
It  was  generally  at  the  hour  of  the  evening  recreation,  when 
the  rigid  rule  of  convaitual  discipline  was  relaxed,  and  the 
sisters  of  ChaiUot  were  permitted  to  converse  or  listen  to  dis- 
course not  stricdy  confined  to  rehgious  subjects,  that  their 
royal  guest  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  by  discussing  with  tiie 
sympathizing  circle  her  hopes  and  fears  on  the  subject  of  her 
son,  or  adverted  to  the  trials  of  her  past  life,  and  the  consola- 
tion she  derived  from  religion,  with  impassioned  eloquence. 
The  promises  of  God  in  the  Psalms,  that  he  would  protect 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  were  frequently  mentioned  by  her. 
One  day  the  duke  of  Berwick  came  to  visit  her,  and  bring 
her  English  news.  In  the  evening,  she  told  the  communily 
''that  both  houses  of  parliament  had  moved  an  address  to 
queen  Anne,  that  she  should  write  to  the  allies  not  to  sufier 
the  Pretender  to  be  so  near  to  England.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  an  old  gentleman  eighty  years  of  age,  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  exclaimed,  '  Take  care  of  what  you 
do.  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  time  when  Cromwell,  in  like 
manner,  urged  the  neighbouring  states  to  drive  away  him, 
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wham  thej  then  only  called  Charles  Staart/  This  bold  hint 
gave  a  turn  to  the  tone  of  the  debate^  which  then  became 
sufficiently  animated,  and  it  was  found  that  '  the  pretender/ 
as  thejr  called  her  son^  had  a  strong  party  to  speak  for  him 
even  in  that  house/''  The  nuns  told  their  royal  fiiend^  "  that 
they  hoped  this  good  news  would  reach  the  king,  her  son, 
before  he  heard  of  the  endeavour  to  deprive  him  of  his  refuge 
with  the  duke  of  Lorraine/' — '*  My  son  is  not  easily  moved 
by  these  sort  of  things/'  she  rephed ;  **  he  cares  little  about 
the  agitation  that  is  excited  against  him/'  The  prince  was 
not  quite  so  stoical  in  this  respect.  His  vaUUde-^hambre, 
St.  Paul,  who  had  been  delayed  on  his  journey,  brought  him 
the  intelligence  of  the  vote  of  the  British  parliament  on  St. 
James's-day.  He  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  that  he  had  received 
a  fine  bouquet,  but,  through  God's  grace,  he  had  not  been 
much  disturbed  by  it."  Mary  Beatrice  observed,  in  reply, 
''that  he  had  one  subject  of  consolation, — that  the  Lord  had 
dealt  with  him  as  with  those  he  loved,  for  such  had  their 
trials  in  this  life/" 

A  little  variation  in  the  monotony  of  the  convent  was 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  an  artist  named  Gobert,  with  a  por- 
trait of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Gteorgef,  whidi  he  had  been  paint- 
ing for  the  queen  at  Barr.  Her  majesty  was  much  pleased 
with  it,  but  her  ladies  and  the  nuns  did  not  think  it  quite 
handsome  enough  to  be  considered  a  successful  likeness.  The 
chevalier  de  St.  Geoi^e  had  frequently  asked  his  mother  to 
give  him  her  portrait  in  her  widow's  dress,  and  hitherto  in 
vain.  A  spice  of  feminine  weakness  lingered  in  her  heart. 
Aware  how  strangely  changed  she  was  by  time,  sickness,  and 
sorrow  since  the  days  when  Lely  painted  York's  lovely 
duchess  among  the  dark-eyed  beauties  of  Charles  II/s  court, 
she  reAised  to  allow  her  likeness  to  be  taken  in  the  dedine 
of  life.  She  playfully  explained  her  reluctance  to  sit  again, 
by  saying,  "  that  cardinal  Bellarmin  had  refused  his  portrait 
to  lus  friends,  because  an  old  man  was  too  ugly  for  a  pic- 
ture."* But  when  her  son  wrote  to  her  from  Barr  to  repeat 
his  request,  she  said,  ''  she  could  not  refuse  him  any  things 
1  Diaiy  of  ChaiUot,  «  Ibid  •  Ibid. 
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that  miglit  be  a  solace  to  him  dming  their  separation;  and 
as  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  her  to  have  it  done  at 
Chaillot  than  at  St.  Gennains^  she  would  send  for  Gobert^ 
the  same  artist  who  had  painted  his  portrait^  and  sit  to  him/' 
The  abbess  and  nuns  then  joined  in  petitioning  h^  to  allow 
a  eofj  to  be  made  for  them^  but  on  this  she  at  first  put  a 
decided  n^atire.  Gobert  came  the  next  day  to  begin  the 
picture^  but  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  she  could 
be  persuaded^  even  then,  to  let  him  take  the  outline  of  her 
head  and  the  dimensions  for  that  which  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  tribune  with  those  of  her  daughter  and  her  son.  At 
last  she  said,  ''she  would  be  painted  in  the  character  and 
costume  of  that  royal  British  saint,  the  empress  Helena  show- 
ing the  cross,  and  that  she  would  have  her  son  painted  as 
Edward  the  Confessor/'  drawing  in  her  own  mind  a  flattering 
inference  for  her  son,  ftom  the  resemblance  between  his  pre- 
sent  lot  and  the  early  history  of  that  once  expatriated  prince 
of  the  elder  royal  line  of  England,  and  fondly  imagining  that 
the  chevalier  would  one  day  be  called,  like  him,  to  the  throne 
of  Alfired.  Mary  Beatrice  said,  ''the  late  princess  her 
daughter  should  also  be  painted  as  a  royal  English  saint/^ 
A  blank  is  left  in  the  MS.  for  the  name,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Margaret  Atheling,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  the  person 
int^ided.  Her  son  wrote  to  beg  her  to  let  him  have  two  copies 
of  her  portrait ;  one  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine, 
and  another  for  the  princess  of  Yaudemonte,  who  had  been 
very  kind  to  him.  He  called  the  princess  of  Yaudemonte  "  an 
amiable  saint,''  and  said, "  that  his  greatest  comfort  was  talk- 
ing with  her  of  his  mother,  and  the  late  princess  hia  sister." 
Mary  Beatrice  was  very  perverse  about  her  portrait,  childishly 
so;  for  she  ought  not  to  have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to 
oblige  the  friends  who  had  given  that  asylum  to  her  son 
which  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  were  unable  to  bestow. 
Such,  however,  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  vanity.  She 
wrote  to  her  son,  "that  she  had  already  refosed  her  portrait 
to  the  community  of  Chaillot;  and  what  she  denied  to  them, 
she  would  not  grant  to  others."  To  this  the  chevalier  re^ 
plied,  "  that  he  thought  it  was  very  hard  for  her  to  deny 
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such  a  trifle  to  the  good  nuns^  and  that  she  ought  to  oblige 
them^  and  his  friends  at  the  court  of  Lorraine  as  well/'^ 
She  then  reluctantly  conceded  the  point. 

When  the  painter  came  the  next  time,  the  queen  was  at 
her  toilette,  and  before  she  was  ready  to  take  her  sitting,  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  came  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  remained 
with  her  till  dinner  time.  She  told  her  majesty,  '^  that  she 
thought  her  looking  ill, — ^much  altered  for  the  worse  in  ap- 
pearance.^' This  remark  did  not  decrease  the  poor  queen's 
reluctance  to  go  through  the  business  of  sitting  for  her  por- 
trait. She  took  her  dinner  at  half-past  one,  and  appeared 
much  fieddgued  and  out  of  spirits,  saying,  ^'  she  was  very  sorry 
she  had  consented  to  have  her  portrait  taken  /'  yet,  when  she 
found  Gobert  was  waiting,  her  natural  kindness  of  heart  caused 
her  to  receive  him  very  graciously.  She  allowed  him  to 
place  her  in  her  fauteuil  in  the  proper  attitude,  and  gave  him 
a  long  sitting.  In  the  evening,  her  majesty,  with  three  of 
her  ladies,  went  to  take  the  air  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 
They  all  set  off  in  the  queen's  coach,  but  the  lady  Middleton 
and  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  were  left  in  possession  of  that 
vehicle,  while  the  queen  walked  on  with  madame  Molza,  and 
they  took  a  solitary  ramble  for  three  hours  in  the  forest 
glades  together.  She  retmned  refreshed,  and  in  better 
spirits,  from  this  little  excursion.'  On  another  occasion, 
when  Maiy  Beatrice  and  her  ladies  had  been  taking  an  in- 
cofftiita  waH^  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  they  came  to  the 
ferry,  her  majesty  had  a  great  wish  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
ferry-boat ;  but  her  ladies  being  afiraid,  they  all  crossed  the 
Font-Royal,  and  returned  through  the  fauxboui^  of  St.  6er- 
mains.  There  the  queen  betrayed  herself  by  saluting  the 
tottriire  of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  in  that  quarter,  who, 
although  she  was  on  foot,  could  not  help  recognising  her,  even 
if  her  coach  had  not  been  following,  her  person  being  well 
known  to  all  the  religieuses  of  Paris.  Mary  Beatrice,  on  her 
return  to  Chaillot,  was  very  merry,  and  related  all  the  little 
adventures  of  her  ramble  to  the  community.  Her  majesty 
walked  as  far  as  Longchamps  on  one  of  these  incognita  ex- 

1  Diary  of  Chaillot.  >  jbid. 
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peditioDB,  and  visited,  by  way  of  recreation,  a  reUgions  house 
there.  The  abbess  ofifered  her  a  collation,  which  she  declined, 
bnt  partook  of  some  macaroons  and  fruit,  which  were  handed 
about  in  baskets.  Mary  Beatrice  attended  the  vespers  in 
their  chapel,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  beautiful 
singing,  led  by  the  abbess^  whose  voice  was  one  of  the  finest 
in  France,  that  she  remained  for  the  last  evening  services. 
This  made  her  and  her  ladies  so  late  in  their  return,  that  the 
gates  of  St.  Marie  de  Chaillot  were  closed  for  the  night,  and 
the  royal  devotee  and  her  noble  attendants  might  have  had 
some  trouble  in  gaining  admittance,  if  p^  GbiUar  had  not, 
by  a  lucky  chance,  passed,  and  found  them  waiting  outside.^ 

The  poor  queen  being  without  money  at  this  time,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  unprincipled  delays  on  the  part  of  Desmarets  in 
the  payment  of  her  pension,  was  greatly  troubled  to  meet  the 
trifling  current  expenses  even  of  her  present  economical  way 
of  life.  Her  coach  and  horses  caused  her  some  uneasiness^ 
for  the  person  at  whose  mews  she  had  been  accustomed  to  keep 
them  sent  word,  "  that  he  could  not  engage  for  their  safety. 
Every  one  was  starving  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  he  was 
afraid  they  would  be  stolen  from  his  place.''  The  coachman 
told  her  majesty,  '^  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  keep 
the  coach,  at  any  rate,  in  the  convent  court,  where  it  would 
be  locked  up  within  double  doors;''  but  this  also  involved  a 
difficulty,  for  there  was  no  covered  place  to  put  it  under,  and 
if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  would  soon  fall  to  pieces.'  These 
petty  cares  of  every  day  occurrence,  about  matters  to  which 
the  attention  of  persons  of  royal  birth  is  never  directed,  were 
very  harassing  to  her.  "  There  were  times,''  she  would  say, 
''  when  she  felt  so  cast^down,  that  the  weight  of  a  straw,  in 
addition  to  her  other  troubles,  appeared  a  burden,  and  she 
dreaded  every  thing." 

Our  Chaillot  diary  records,  that  on  the  6th  of  August  a 
Protestant  gentleman,  whose  name,  from  the  way  it  is  written 
there,  it  is  impossible  to  decipher,  came  to  take  leave  of  the 
queen  before  he  returned  to  England,  having  obtained  the 
leave  of  her  son,  whom  he  called  his  royal  master,  so  to  do. 

>  Diary  of  Cbiullot  'IbicL 
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He  was  one  of  the  St.  Germain  Protestants  wlio  had  attended 
that  prince  to  Lorraine^  and  he  told  the  queen  that  he^  and 
all  of  his  religion^  had  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Uberalitjr 
of  their  treatment.  The  cheyalier  had  taken  a  Protestant 
chaplain,  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, with  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  followers  of  the  reformed 
religion,  the  earl  of  Middletou  being  the  only  Boman-catholic 
in  his  retinue.^ 

On  the  12th  of  August  Mary  Beatrice  dined  early,  that 
die  might  give  Qobert  the  final  sitting  for  her  portrait.  She 
told  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  make  any  copies  of  it» 
which  he  confessed  that  many  persons  had  been  desirous 
of  obtaining  of  him.*  The  princess  de  Cond^,  who  always 
treated  Mary  Beatrice  with  scmpolous  attention,  came  to 
visit  her  in  the  convent  that  afternoon,  and  told  her,  "  that 
she  had  sent  a  gentleman  to  Barr  purposely  to  announce  the 
recent  marriages  of  her  children  to  her  majesty's  son ;  but 
lord  Middleton  had  warned  her  envoy  that  he  must  not 
address  him  by  the  title  of  mtgesty,  as  his  incognito  was  veiy 
strict,  and  this  had  disconcerted  the  gentleman  so  much,  that 
he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  However,  the  prince  had  soon 
put  him  at  his  ease  by  the  ftankness  of  his  reception,  and  had 
made  him  sit  down  to  dinner  with  him.'' — ^^It  is  thus," 
sighed  the  widow  of  James  II.,  ''  that  we  have  to  play  the 
parts  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  comedy,  ot  rather,  I  diould 
say,  of  tragedy."  ■ 

The  princess  of  Cond^  entreated  her  majesty  to  come  and 
see  her  in  her  newly-built  palace,  the  Petit  Luxembourg^ 
which  she  had  fitted  up  with  extraordinary  taste  and  magnifi- 
cence. The  queen's  ladies,  who  wer^  of  course,  eager  to 
escape  for  one  day  of  pleasure  from  the  weary  monotony  of  the 
life  they  had  led  at  Chaillot,  prevailed  on  their  royal  mistress 
to  accept  the  princess's  invitation ;  and  the  following  Wednes- 
day being  the  day  appointed,  Mary  Beatrice  went,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  her  daughter,  to  Paris  in  her  old 
state  coach,  with  the  arms  and  royal  Hveries  of  a  queen  of 
England.^  She  and  her  ladies  set  out  from  Chaillot  at  three 
^DiaiyofChaOlot  *Ibid.  *IUd.  « Had. 
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o'clock,  escorted  bj  count  Molza^  who  appears  to  have  jper^ 
fonned  the  duties  of  vice-chamberlain  siiice  the  death  of  old 
Bobert  Strickland.  When  her  majesty  airived  at  the  Petit 
Luxemboui^,  mademoiselle  de  Clermont,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Cond^  came  to  receive  and  welcome  her  as  she  descended 
from  her  coach,  and  conducted  her  into  the  apartment  of 
madame  la  princesse/  who  was  on  her  bed.  Mary  Beatrice 
begged  her  not  to  disturb  herself  by  rising  on  her  account ; 
but  the  princess  insisted  on  doing  the  honours  of  her  palace 
to  her  illustrious  guest.  The  princess's  chamber  being  in  the 
highest  suite  of  apartments,  she  requested  her  majesty  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  going  down  so  many  stairs  by  descending 
in  her  machine — ^a  light  fauteuil,  which,  by  means  of  a  pulley 
and  cord,  would  lower  her,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
from  the  top  of  the  house  into  the  garden.  Maty  Beatrice 
seated  herself  in  this  machine,  and  took  the  cordon  in  her 
hand,  as  directed;  but  she  afterwards  acknowledged  to  her 
ladies,  that  she  felt  a  slight  degree  of  trepidation  when  she 
found  herself  suspended  so  many  feet  from  the  ground.  How- 
ever,  she  performed  her  descent  safely,  and  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  goi^eous  chapel,  paved  with  mosaics,  and  the 
walls  and  roof  embellished  with  gold,  oystal,  and  precious 
stones,  besides  the  most  exquisite  works  of  art,  interspersed 
with  large  mirrors  that  reflected  and  multiplied  the  glittering 
show  in  all  directions.  Maty  Beatrice  said,  ''that  it  would 
take  a  full  week  before  she  should  be  able  to  divert  her  attention 
from  such  a  variety  of  attractive  objects  sufficiently  to  compose 
her  mind  to  prayer,^' — an  observation  charactaistic  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  devout  Christian,  who  knew  how  far  a  wandering 
eye  might  lead  the  soul  from  God.  When  the  chapel  had 
been  duly  admired,  the  superb  suite  of  state  apartments  that 
looked  upon  the  gardens  of  the  royal  Luxembourg  were  ex- 
hibited.    Eveiy  thing  was  arranged  with  equal  taste  and 

'  'Madame  la  PrinooBe'  was  the  title  of  the  oonmnrts  of  the  princei  of  Cond^. 
The  Petit  Lnzemhoiirg  is  a  palace  or  hotel  ntoated  in  the  me  de  Vaugirard. 
It  is  contiguous  to  the  palace  of  the  Luxemhourg,  and  built  at  the  same  era  by 
cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  gave  it  to  his  niece,  the  duchess  d'Aqnillon,  from  whom 
it  descended  to  Henri- Jules  of  Bourbeo  Cond^.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  prinoet 
of  Bourbon  Cond^  during  the  last  century,  when  it  was  occasionally  called  the 
Petit  Boorboo. — IXelaure's  Paris^  toL  iii.  pp.  9, 10. 
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magnificence;  and  though  the  fiEJlen  queen  of  England  felt^ 
perhaps^  that  there  was  a  degree  of  ostentation  in  the  manner  in 
which  madame  laprincesse  displayed  her  wealth  and  grandeur, 
she  praised  every  thing,  and  appeared  to  take  much  pleasure 
in  examining  the  paintings,  sculpture,  and  articles  of  vertu 
with  which  she  was  surrounded.  She  and  her  ladies  were 
greatly  charmed  with  the  hangings  of  one  of  the  state  beds, 
ornamented  with  festoons  and  bouquets  of  the  most  delicate 
flowers  in  cut  paper,  the  work  of  nuns,  which  the  princess 
herself  had  arranged  on  white  satin  with  gold  fringes.  Whea 
her  majesty  rose  to  take  her  leave,  she  said,  "  she  could  not 
allow  madame  la  princesse  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  her 
to  her  carriage :  it  would  be  quite  sufficient  if  mademoiselle 
de  Clermont  accompanied  her,''  and  was  about  to  go  down 
with  that  young  lady.  But  the  princess  of  Conde,  seating 
herself  in  her  machine,  as  she  called  the  chaise  volante,  was  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  first,  and  stood  in  readiness  to  pay  the 
ceremonial  marks  of  respect  due  to  the  royal  guest  at  her 
departure. 

From  this  abode  of  luxury,  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  ladies 
proceeded  to  a  very  different  place,  the  great  UrsuUne  convent 
in  the  fauxbourg  de  St.  Jacques,  where  she  saw  two  of  her 
young  EngUsh  ladies,  Miss  Stafford  and  Miss  Louisa  Plowdaii, 
the  younger  sister  of  king  James's  httle  pet,  Mary  Plowden. 
"  The  queen,"  says  our  Chaillot  diary,  "  pitied  la  peiiteLotdson, 
— for  so  they  called  the  youngest  Plowden,  who,  not  seeing 
her  mother  in  her  majesty's  train,  began  to  weep.  Miss 
Stafford  was  unhappy  because  she  had  been  removed  finom 
the  English  Benedictines,  where  the  rule  was  less  rigid  than 
in  the  French  house." '  Mary  Beatrice  next  visited  the  Eng« 
lish  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Jacques.  As  she  was  ex- 
pected, all  the  world  had  collected  to  get  a  sight  of  "  lapauvre 
reine  d^Angleterre ;"  so  that,  when  she  alighted  from  her  coadi, 
count  Molza,  who  had  the  honour  to  give  her  the  hand,  could 
not  get  her  through  the  throng.  The  abbot  and  his  brethren 
stood  at  the  gates  to  receive  her,  but  such  were  the  pressure 
and  excitement  of  the  crowd,  that  two  of  the  ecdeaiastifi^ 

>  MS.  Diary  of  Chaillot. 
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who  were  encleavoarxng  to  ajssist  her  majesty^  found  them- 
selves increasing  her  distress  by  stepping  on  the  train  of  her 
long  black  mantle^  so  that  she  could  neither  advance  nor  re- 
cede^ and  was  in  some  danger  of  suffocation.  At  last^  through 
the  assistance  of  the  officer  of  the  guard,  a  passage  was  forced 
for  her  and  her  ladies.  She  attended  the  evening  service  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  and  afterwards  took  her  tea  in  the  great 
chamber  of  assembly,  which  was  full  of  privileged  spectators. 
Another  nunnery  in  that  quarter  claimed  a  visit,  and  she  had 
to  encounter  fre»h  crowds  of  eager  gazers  in  passing  to  her 
coach.  She  returned  to  Chaillot  at  eight  in  the  evening,  much 
fatigued.' 

A  general  reconciliation  had  taken  place,  at  the  time  of 
the  intermarriages  between  the  Cond^,  Bourbon,  and  Conti 
families,  among  all  parties  engaged  in  the  late  feuds,  except 
the  duke  de  Lauzun,  who  positively  refused  to  go  to  a  grand 
entertainment  of  re-union  given  by  one  of  the  dowager  prin- 
cesses, on  this  occasion,  at  Fassy.  Mary  Beatrice  being  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  had  any  influence  over  his  stormy 
temper,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go.  He  rephed,  with 
some  warmth,  ''  that  he  would  not,"  and  mentioned  several 
causes  of  offence  which  justified  him,  he  thought,  in  keeping 
up  the  quarrel.  '^  You  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not  oblige 
me,"  observed  the  queen.  "  Not  oblige  you,  madam  1"  ex- 
claimed Lauzun,  vehemently.  **  You  know  very  well,  that  if 
you  were  to  tell  me  to  waU^  up  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
when  it  was  going  to  fire,  I  wotdd  do  it." — "  I  am  not  likely 
to  put  you  to  such  a  test,"  said  her  majesty,  gravely  \  "  I  only 
ask  you  to  dine  with  our  friends  at  Passy."  She  carried  her 
point.* 

Early  in  August,  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  letter  from  her 
absent  son,  telling  her  '^  that  he  had  received  the  precious  gift 
she  had  sent  him,  of  the  ring  set  with  the  diamond  of  her 
espousals,  and  the  hair  of  the  princess  his  sister,"  which,  he 
said,  '^  he  should  keep  as  long  as  he  lived."  He  added,  and 
that  troubled  his  anxious  mother,  ^^  that  he  had  been  ordered 
by  his  physicians  to  the  waters  of  Plombi^res  for  his  health, 
^HS-DiaiyofChamot  >  Ibid. 
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but  he  could  not  undertake  the  journey  without  20^000 
livres/'  * — "  I  know  not  how  I  am  to  come  by  them/'  ob- 
served Mary  Beatrice  to  the  nuna^  when  she  was  reading 
her  son's  letter;  ^' I  hare  written  to  Mr.  Diooonson  about  it, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do.  God  will,  perhaps,  provide/' 
The  royal  widow  was  certainly  right  to  place  her  trust 
in  Providence,  and  not  in  h^  luckless  treasurer  and  his 
exhausted  funds.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compassionate  the 
case  of  this  poor  Mr.  Dicconson,  who  was  called  upon  by  every 
one  for  money,  from  the  queen  and  her  son  to  their  famishing 
followers.  So  far  from  obtaining  any  supply  from  St.  6er- 
mains,  her  majesty  received  a  heart-rending  letter  from  her 
old  almoner,  p^  Bonchi,'  describing  the  destitution  of  every 
one  there,  especially  the  poor  Irish,  '^many  of  whom,"  he 
said,  ''must  perish  for  want  of  food,  not  having  had  a  sous 
amongst  them  for  the  last  two  months."  Mary  Beatrice, 
who  was  much  in  the  same  case  as  regarded  ready  money, 
was  penetrated  with  grief  at  being  imable  to  assist  them. 
''  For  myself,"  said  she,  ''  I  have  some  remains  of  credit  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  these  poor  people  have 
not."  Her  only  comfort  was,  that  a  great  many  of  her  fol- 
lowers were  be^nning  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  to  steal 
back  to  England.  She  told  the  community  of  Chaillot,  ''  that 
of  20,000  persons,  of  whom  the  emigration  at  first  consisted, 
not  more  than  6000  able-bodied  men  were  left ;  that  a  great 
many  had  perished  in  the  French  armies,  but  the  maintenance 
of  their  widows  and  children  had  fallen  upon  her."  This  had 
been  provided  out  of  her  French  pension.  "  How  often," 
said  the  unfortunate  queen,  ''have  I  bewailed  with  bitter 
tears  the  life  I  led  in  England  I"    Her  ladies,  knowing  how 

'  The  chevalier  da  St.  Qeorge  was  seLf-denying  and  moderate  in  hia  penonal 
ezpenses  from  a  child.  He  had  heen  allowed  8000  Uvrea  (abont  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pouids)  a-year  during  his  minority  for  pocJi:et-money  and  little 
pleasures  in  which  all  young  persons  of  rank  indulged,  but  this  money  he  always 
gave  away  in  alms.  His  expenses  while  at  the  court  of  Lornune  amounted  to 
80,000  livres  a-year,  for  he  was  compelled  to  muntun  some  sort  of  state,  and  to 
be  liberal  m  his  fees  to  the  officials  tiiere,  where  he  was  on  a  precarious  footing. 
It  was  his  only  city  of  refbge,  so  completely  had  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  excluded 
him  from  all  ^e  oth^  courts  in  Europe. 

'  P^  Bonchi  had  been  in  her  service  ever  since  she  was  duchess  of  York; 
b^g  the  same  eodeaiaslio  who  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  Olouoester  by 
clinging  to  a  plank. 
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irreproachable  her  condact  had  always  been,  replied  that  she 
could  have  no  cause  for  repentance.  '^  Yes,  indeed/'  she  said, 
^  I  have,  cansidering  how  little  good  I  did  when  I  had  much 
in  my  power,  especially  in  the  way  of  charity.  I  see  now,  that 
many  things  which  I  then  fancied  necessary  I  might  well  have 
done  without,  and  then  I  should  have  had  more  to  bestow  on 
others.  I  give  now,  in  my  advermty  and  poverty,  double  the 
sum  in  alms  annuaUy  that  I  did  when  I  had  the  revenueii  of 
a  queen-consort  of  England.''  Infinitely  predouai,  doubtless, 
in  the  sight  of  God  were  the  self-sacrifices  which  enabled  the 
fallen  queen  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  numerous  claim- 
ants of  her  bounty  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  literally,  in  her 
case,  the  division  of  the  widow's  mite  among  those  whose 
necessities  she  saw  were  greater  than  her  own.' 

The  object  of  pire  Bonchi's  pathetic  representations  was, 
to  induce  Maiy  Beatrice  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Louis 
XrV.  on  the  subject  of  the  impunctual  payment  of  her  pen- 
sion.  No  persuasions  could  prevail  on  her  to  do  this  on  her 
own  aocoimt,  or  even  that  of  her  son,  her  pride  and  delicacy 
of  mind  alike  revolting  from  assuming  the  tone  of  an  impor- 
tunate beggar.  Her  ladies,  her  councillors,  her  ecclesiastics, 
the  sisters  of  Chaillot,  all  united  in  urging  her  to  make  the 
effort,  telling  her  ''  that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  made  no 
scruple  of  complaining  to  his  majesty  of  the  inconvenience  he 
had  suffered  from  the  procrastination  of  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
chequer in  disbursing  his  pension,  and  that  it  had  been  paid 
regularly  ever  since." — ^^  But,"  said  Mary  Beatrice,  "  I  diall 
never  have  the  courage  to  do  it." — '^  All  in  St.  Germains  will 
die  of  hunger  in  the  mean  time,  if  your  majesty  does  not," 
was  the  reply.  Greatly  agitated,  she  retired  to  her  closet, 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  long  and  earnestly  for 
spiritual  succour  and  strength.' 

Madame  de  Maintenon  had  written  to  the  exiled  queen  from 
a  sick  bed,  requesting  her  to  come  and  see  her  at  Marli,  for 
she  was  suffering  very  much  from  inflammation  in  the  face, 
had  been  bled,  and  dreaded  the  approaching  removal  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  all  the  courtly  fatigues  that  awaited  her  there. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  Maiy  Beatrice  was  herself  far 
» Diary  of  Chaillofc.  Ubid. 
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from  well^  and  as  the  hour  for  her  journey  approached^  she 
became  more  and  more  restless  and  agitated.  However^  she 
composed  herself  by  attending  vespers ;  and  after  these  were 
over^  set  off^  attended  only  by  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley.  She 
arrived  at  M arli  at  five  o^clock^  and  found  madame  de  Main- 
tenon  in  bed^  and  very  feeble.  While  they  were  conversing 
tite-c^tite,  the  king  entered  the  chamber  imattended.  Mary 
Beatrice^  who  had  not  seen  him  for  several  months^  was  struck 
with  the  alteration  in  his  appearance^  for  he  was  much  broken. 
Begardless  of  the  ceremonial  restraints  pertaining  to  her  titular 
rank  as  a  queen,  she  obeyed  the  kindly  impulse  of  her  bene- 
volence by  hastening  to  draw  ^kfautewU  for  him  with  her  own 
hand,  and  perceiving  it  was  not  high  enough,  she  brought 
another  cushion  to  raise  it,  saying  at  the  same  time,  *^  Sire,  I 
know  you  are  incommoded  by  sitting  so  low.^'  Louis,  once 
the  soul  of  gallantry,  now  a  feeble,  infirm  old  man,  tottering 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  still  the  most  scrupulously  re* 
gardful  of  all  the  courtesies  due  to  ladies  of  every  degree, 
made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  trouble  her  majesty  had 
given  herself  on  his  account.  '^  However,  madam,^'  said  he, 
'^  you  were  so  brisk  in  your  movements,  you  took  me  by 
surprise.  They  told  me  you  were  dying.''*  Mary  Beatrice 
smiled,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  avail  herself  of  this  oppor^ 
tunity  of  telling  her  adopted  father  that  her  sufierings  had 
been  more  of  the  mind  than  the  body,  and  appealing  to  his 
compassion.  She  said  afterwards,  *^  that  she  talked  of  subjects 
the  most  indifferent  in  the  world,  while  her  heart  was  ready  to 
burst,  not  daring  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings.'^ 

When  the  king  went  to  take  his  evening  walk,  or  rather, 
to  show  himself  as  usual  on  the  promenade,  Mary  Beatrice 
told  madame  de  Maintenon  '^  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to 
speak  to  the  king  on  the  subject  of  her  pension,  as  eight 
months  had  passed  since  she  had  received  any  portion  of  it, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  every  one  at  St.  Germains  was 
dying  of  hunger ;  that  she  came  partly  to  represent  this  to 
his  majesty,  but  her  courage  had  fidled  her,  though  her  heart 
was  pierced  with  anguish  at  the  sufferings  of  so  many  people 
whom  she  knew  so  well.''     Madame  de  Maintenon  appeared 

'DiarjofChaiUoti. 
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toudied  by  this  discoDTBe,  and  said  "  she  would  not  £eu1  to 
mention  it  to  the  king^  who  would  be  much  concerned/' 
adding^  ''that  she  was,  however,  surprised  to  hear  it,  as  she 
had  been  told  that  her  majesty  had  been  paid  the  sum  of 
50,000  Hvres  the  last  time  she  came/' — ''It  is  true/'  replied 
the  queen ;  "  but  that  50,000  was  the  arrear  of  a  previous 
seven  months'  delay,  and  was,  of  course,  all  anticipated."^ 
The  payment  she  now  requested  had  been  due  for  two  months 
when  the  last  instalment  was  disbursed,  and  she  ought  to 
have  received  it  then,  but  it  was  too  painful  to  her  to  press 
for  it.  "  It  is  well  known,''  continued  she,  sighing,  "  that  I 
should  not  ask  for  it  now,  were  it  not  for  those  poor  Irish. 
How  much  do  you  think  was  reserved  for  my  use  of  that  last 
50,000  livres  ?  Less  than  a  thousand  crowns,  to  put  in  my 
privy-piurse  for  necessary  expenses.  Of  that  sum,  the  larger 
half  went  to  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress."*  When 
the  poor  queen  had  thus  unburdened  her  mind,  she  went  to 
make  her  round  of  visits  to  the  princes  and  princesses.  As 
she  was  passing  through  the  saloon  where  the  great  ladies 
had  assembled  to  make  their  compliments  to  her,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  told  her  that  madame  de  BeauviUiers  and  madame 
de  Remiremont  were  following  her.  Her  majesty,  who  had 
not  observed  them  in  the  noble  cirde,  immediately  turned 
back  to  speak  to  them,  with  every  mark  of  respect,  and  gave 
them  her  hand  to  kiss.  She  would  not,  however,  appear 
as  if  she  were  assuming  the  state  of  a  queen  of  IVance 
holding  a  court,  but  stood  while  she  conversed  with  the 
ladies,  who  expressed  themselves  charmed  with  her  polite- 
ness to  them,  one  and  all,  and  the  gradousness  of  her  deport- 
ment. When  she  visited  the  princesses,  she  made  a  point  of 
q[)eaking  courteously  to  their  ladies,  so  that  she  left  an  agree- 
able impression  every  where  she  went.' 

"  The  queen,"  says  her  Chaillot  chronicler, "  did  not  return 
here  till  near  ten  o^clock.  As  she  said  she  would  be  here  at 
nine,  lady  Middleton  and  madame  Molza  were  waiting  with 
us  at  the  gate.^     They  were  very  uneasy,  because  they  feared 

>  Diary  of  Chiullot.  «Ilrid. 

'  luedited  MSS.  in  the  archires  of  France. 
*  This  ezprenioii  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Diary  of  Chaillot  and  Memorials 
of  Maiy  B^trice  most  have  hejen  either  the  portress  or  the  touriire  of  the  cou* 
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that  the  qneen^  who  was  not  well  when  she  went  away,  had 
been  taken  ill  at  Marli.  It  wanted  about  a  quarter  to  ten 
when  her  majesty  arrived.  She  made  great  apologies  for 
being  so  late,  and  begged  that  the  sisters  who  waited  on  her 
would  go  to  bed,  but  they  entreated  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
main. She  would  not  herself  go  to  bed  till  she  had  attended 
prayers  in  the  tribime,  before  she  performed  her  private  de- 
votions in  her  own  apartments.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  was 
well  pleased  with  this  visit.  She  said,  ''  that  all  the  ladies  at 
the  French  eourt  had  been  charmed  with  her  majesty ;  that 
they  had  talked  of  her  at  supper,  and  declared  '  that  no  lady 
in  France,  since  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had 
afforded  so  perfect  a  model  of  dignity  and  politeness.''''  Thus 
we  see,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  her  trials  and  poverty,  Mary 
Beatrice  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to  maintain,  in  that 
fastidious  and  fickle  court,  the  £Ei.vourable  impression  she  had 
made  at  her  first  appearance  there  in  1689,  when  Louis  XIY. 
had  said  of  her,  '^  See  what  a  queen  ought  to  be !'"  The 
French  ladies  had  told  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  that  they  were 
always  charmed  with  the  queen  of  England's  visit  to  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Her  ladyship  would  have  repeated  more  of  the 
agreeable  things  that  had  been  said  of  her  royal  mistress  to 
the  nuns,  but  Mary  Beatrice,  who  always  discouraged  every 
thing  like  flattery,  interrupted  her  by  saying,  gravely,  "  The 
ladies  here  have  much  kindness  for  me,  which  was  not  the 
case  in  England,  truth  to  tell ;  but  I  have  lived  since  then  to 
become  wiser  by  my  misfortunes."  At  the  evening  recreation 
she  said  to  the  nuns,  "  Can  you  believe  that  I  have  returned 
without  having  ventured  to  speak  to  the  king  on  my  business  ? 
But  I  hope  what  I  have  done  will  be  the  same  as  if  I  had,  as 
I  have  spoken  to  madame  de  Maintenon."  The  mind  of  the 
fallen  queen  then  misgave  her,  and  she  cried,  '^  But  what  shall 
I  do  if  she  should  fail  me  ?  All  would  be  lost  then.  But  I 
am  wrong,"  continued  she,  correcting  hersdf.  "My  God, 
it  is  in  thee  only  that  I  should  put  my  trust ;  Thou  art  my 
stay."* 

vent»  or  one  of  the  Uy-sisters,  as  the  role  would  not  bare  pennitted  the  other 
nuns  to  have  been  at  the  gate. 

^  Diary  of  Cfaaillot.  *  Madame  de  S^vign^. 

•Diary  of  ChaiUot, 
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So  urgent  was  the  want  of  money^  that  Maiy  Beatrice  was 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  taking  up  a  sum  to  reheye 
the  direful  pressure  of  distress  at  this  crisis.  Sh^  found  a 
merchant  willing  to  accommodate  her  with  a  loan  for  three 
months,  on  the  security  of  her  French  pension.  ''  It  was  a 
painful  duty/'  she  said ;  ''  but  if  she  waited  till  she  touched 
what  had  been  so  long  due  to  her,  two-thirds  of  St.  G^rmains 
would  have  perished.''^  She  was  also  very  anxious  about  her 
son^s  health,  and  determined  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
going  to  the  waters  of  Plombi^res  at  any  sacrifice.  One  little 
expense  which  Mary  Beatrice  indulged  herself  in  out  of  this 
loan  was,  to  give  a  day  of  pleasure  to  some  lowly  individuals 
in  her  household,  to  whom  so  long  a  sojourn  in  a  convent  had 
probably  been  weary  work.  Our  Chaillot  diary  records, "  that  on 
Tuesday,  August  29th,  the  queen  hired  a  coach  for  the  filles- 
de-chambre  of  her  ladies  to  go  to  Paris,  to  see  a  young 
person  of  their  own  degree  take  the  novitiate  habit  of  a 
9€eur'domestique  at  the  Ursuline  convent,  and  in  the  after- 
noon to  see  the  Petit  Luxembourg.  The  girls  came  back  in 
raptures,  for  the  princess  de  Cond£,  hearing  that  they  were  in 
the  family  of  the  queen  of  England,  had,  out  of  respect  to 
their  royal  mistress,  ordered  all  the  grand  apartments  to  be 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  even  that  they  should  be  intro- 
duced into  her  own  private  apartment,  where  she  was  playing 
at  cards.'' 

The  day  Mary  Beatrice  was  at  Marli,  she  had  called  on  the 
due  de  Berri,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  etiquette  re- 
quired, but  he  was  not  at  home.  On  the  morrow,  he  sent 
a  gentleman  of  his  household  to  make  his  compliments  to  her 
majesty,  and  to  express  ^^  his  regret  that  he  was  absent,  hunt- 
ing in  the  plains  of  St.  Denis,  when  she  did  him  the  honour 
of  calling,  but  that  he  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
returning  her  visit."  The  queen,  who  had  no  wish  for  his 
company,  told  the  equerry  ^^  that  she  thanked  his  royal  high- 
ness for  his  polite  attention,  which  she  considered  all  the 
same  as  if  he  had  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of  coming."* 
This  her  majesty  told  the  abbess  she  had  said,  in  th^  hope  of 
>  Diary  of  ChaiUot.  <  Ibid. 
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being  Excused  from  his  visits  as  he  was  a  prince  for  whose 
character  she  had  no  esteem;  '^nevertheless/^  added  she, 
''you  will  see  that  he  will  oome.^'  The  following  day  his 
royal  highness  made  his  appearance  at  the  customary  hour 
for  formal  calls^ — ^four  o^clock.  He  came  in  state^  and  as  he 
was  the  next  in  succession  to  the  throne  of  France  after  the 
infant  dauphin^  etiquette  required  that  the  abbess  of  Chaillot 
should  pay  him  the  respect  of  going  with  some  of  the  com- 
munity to  receive  him  at  the  grate.  She  only  took  five  or 
six  of  the  sisters, — doubtless  the  elders  of  the  house, — ^and 
her  reception  was  not  the  most  courteous  in  the  world,  for  she 
begged  him  not  to  bring  any  of  his  followers  into  her  house. 
His  royal  highness  appeared  a  Uttle  surprised,  and  explained 
that  his  visit  was  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  not  to  her 
reverence;  however,  the  holy  mother  was  resolute  not  to 
admit  any  of  his  train.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  tell 
the  chevaher  du  Boye,  and  three  other  nobles  of  high  rank 
who  were  with  him,  that  they  could  not  enter;  at  which  they 
were  much  oifended.^  The  queen  received  him  in  the  apart- 
ments belonging  to  the  princess-dowager  of  Conde,  which 
were  on  the  ground-floor,  ''  to  spare  him  the  trouble,^'  as  she 
politely  observed,  ''  of  going  up  stairs,''  but  probably  in  the 
hope  of  being  rid  of  his  company  the  sooner.  However,  he 
seated  himself  by  her  on  the  canap4,  and  appeared  in  no 
hurry  to  depart.  While  he  was  conversing  with  the  queen, 
the  duchess  of  Perth,  wondering  what  had  become  of  the 
lords  of  his  retinue,  went  to  inquire,  and  found  them  very 
malcontent  in  consequence  of  the  sUght  that  had  been  put 
upon  them,  attributing  their  exclusion  to  the  pride  or  over- 
nicety  of  the  queen  of  England.  Lady  Perth  returned,  and 
told  her  royal  mistress,  in  English,  of  this  misunderstanding. 
Her  majesty  was  much  vexed,  and  when  the  duke  of  Berri 
begged  that  she  would  permit  his  gentlemen  to  enter,  she 
said,  ''  Sir,  it  is  not  for  me  to  give  that  order;  the  power 
rests  with  you,  and  I  beseech  you  to  use  if  The  gentlemen 
were  then  admitted,  but  chose  to  mark  their  displeasure  by 
remaining  with  the  princess  de  Conde.  She  was  greatly  an- 
*  Diary  of  Chaillot. 
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noyed  at  the  drcnmstance,  trivial  as  it  really  was^  for  she  felt 
the  insecurity  of  her  position  in  that  courts  and  beheld  in  the 
due  de  Berri  the  probable  regent  of  France.' 

The  queen's  principal  physician^  M.  Gturan^  came  on  the 
13th  of  September^  to  try  and  persuade  her  to  return  to  St* 
Oermains^  but  she  would  not  hear  of  it.  She  said  she  should 
write  to  her  son^  to  prevent  him  from  paying  any  attention 
to  those  who  were  pressing  him  to  importune  her  on  that  sub- 
ject. ^'  Nothing  that  any  one  else  can  say  will  make  me  do  it/' 
added  she ;  "  but  if  my  son  asks  me^  I  cannot  refuse  him.''  * 

The  duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  came  to  see  Mary  Bea- 
trice in  her  retreat^  and  brought  her  a  very  kind  letter  from 
her  daughter  the  duchess  of  Lorraine^  expressing  the  great 
satisfaction  that  both  herself  and  her  lord  had  experienced 
in  the  society  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  Oeoi^e^  whom  she  styled 
*'  a  most  accompUshed  prince."  The  delighted  mother  could 
not  refrain  from  reading  this  letter  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot ; 
she  expressed  her  gratitude  to  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lor- 
raine^ and  begged  madame  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  teU 
them^  'Uhat  she  regarded  them  as  friends^  whom  QoA  had 
raised  up  for  her  and  her  son  at  their  utmost  need^  when  they 
looked  in  vain  for  any  other  succour."  The  duchess  of  Orleans 
said  "  her  daughter  was  greatiy  altered,  which  she  attributed  to 
the  number  of  children  she  had  had." — "  Or  rather,"  rgoined 
the  queen,  "  by  the  grief  of  losing  them ;  for,"  added  she,  with 
great  emotion,  "  there  is  nothing  so  afflicting  as  the  loss  of 
children." — "Her  majesty,"  continues  our  recording  nun, 
"  repeated  this  several  times,  and  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  only 
by  an  effort  of  self-control  that  she  refrained  from  speaking 
of  the  princess  her  daughter." '  That  grief  was  too  deep,  too 
sacred  to  be  named  on  every  occasion ;  there  was,  withal,  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  in  Mary  Beatrice,  which  deterred  her  from 
wearing  out  sympathy  by  talking  too  much  of  her  bereave- 
ment. When  some  one  remarked  in  her  presence,  that 
people  often  loved  their  grandchildren  better  than  they  had 
done  their  own  children,  she  replied,  ''When  I  shall  have 

^  He  died  the  following  spring,  haying  shortened  his  life  hy  his  own  evil 
ooarses,  leaving  the  post  of  g^oardian  to  the  infant  heir  of  France  to  he  dispated 
between  the  duke  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  hy  Montespan,  and  the  duke 
of  OrleaiiB,  who  obtained  it.  '  Diaiy  of  Chaillot.  '  IMd, 
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groadcliildreny  I  hope  my  affection  for  them  will  not  lead  ms 
to  spoil  them ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  love  them  better  than 
I  love  the  king  my  son^  or  than  I  loved  my  poor  daughter/^  ^ 
The  affection  of  Mary  Beatrice  for  these  her  youngest  chil- 
dren was  of  so  absorbing  a  nature^  as  to  render  her  apparently 
forgetful  of  her  buried  family  in  England^ — ^her  three  elder 
daughters,  and  her  first-bom  son,  the  infant  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. K  any  one  alluded  to  the  loss  of  those  children, 
which  had  been  among  the  trials  of  the  first  years  of  her 
wedded  life,  she  generally  replied,  **  that  she  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  and  mercy  of  her  heavenly  Father  in  that  dispensa- 
tion, as  well  as  in  all  hiB  other  dealings  with  her;  for  now  she 
felt  an  assurance  of  their  eternal  happiness,  which  she  might 
not  otherwise  have  done.  Happy,''  she  would  add, "  are  those 
mothers  who  bear  for  the  Lord.''' 

Mary  Beatrice  received  a  packet  of  letters  fix>m  her  absent 
son  on  the  17th  of  September,  just  after  she  had  entered  the 
chapel  to  attend  compline,  but,  anxious  as  she  was  to  hear  from 
him,  she  would  not  open  the  envelope  till  the  service  was  over. 
She  read  her  letters  while  she  was  taking  her  tea.  The  same 
evening  the  princess  of  Cond^  who  drank  tea  with  her,  showed 
her  a  print  of  the  late  princess  her  daughter,  which  the  painter 
Lepel  had  caused  to  be  engraved.  The  queen  looked  at  it,  and 
repressing  the  tears  with  which  the  sight  of  those  dearly-loved 
features,  now  veiled  for  ever  in  the  darkness  of  death,  called 
to  her  eyes,  pursued  her  discourse  on  indifferent  subjects.' 
Eloquent  as  she  generally  was  when  the  name  of  that  last  and 
fitirest  of  her  buried  hopes  was  m^itioned,  she  could  not  speak 
of  her  then ;  her  heart  was  too  full.  She  said,  *'  that  she  had 
a  copy  of  Rigaud's  portrait  of  Loms  XIV.  made,  to  send  to  hsst 
son.  That  portrait,"  she  observed,  ^*  had  always  struck  her 
as  a  great  resemblance  of  Ins  majesty,  only  it  was  full  thirty 
years  younger  than  he  was,  even  when  she  came  into  France, 
and  he  was  very  much  changed  and  bent  since  then."  She 
added,  "  he  perceives  it  himself,  and  says,  sometimes,  '  For- 
merly, I  was  taller  than  some  of  the  people  about  me,  who 
are  now  taller  than  I  am.'"* 

1  M&  Diaiy  of  Chamot*  in  the  hdtd  de  SonbiBe*  Ftoii. 
«Ibid,  "Ibid.  *IbicL 
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On  the  26th  of  September,  an  ecclesiastic  came  from  St. 
Germains  to  consult  with  the  queen  on  the  means  to  be  taken 
for  the  rdief  of  the  destitution  there,  telling  her  "  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  several  persons  had  passed  thirty  hours 
without  food/'  Mary  Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted,  and  said, 
''  She  was  embarrassed  to  the  last  degree  herself,  not  daiing  to 
importune  the  king  of  France,  though  her  pension  was  several 
months  in  anrear,  and  her  son  was  also  without  money /^  She  • 
was  tantalized  with  promises  from  some  of  queen  Anne^s  mi- 
nisters, that  her  dowry  ahoidd  be  paid.  Secret  engagements 
had  been  undoubtedly  made  between  that  sovereign  and  Louis 
XIV.  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  guaranteeing  that  provi- 
sion for  the  widow  of  James  II. ;  and  the  abb^  Gautier  had 
been  sent  to  England  to  receive  the  first  instalment  from 
Harley,  the  lord  treasurer,  but  was  put  off  from  day  to  day. 
Desmarets,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  made  the  promises 
of  the  British  government  touching  the  payment  of  the  dowry 
an  excuse  for  delaying  the  disbursements  of  her  pension  from 
his  royal  master.^ 

The  distress  of  her  followers  roused  Mary  Beatrice  once  more 
from  the  quiescent  state  of  endurance  in  which  she  was  willing 
to  remain  in  regard  to  her  own  pecuniary  difficulties:  she  wrote 
a  heart-rending  appeal  to  madame  de  Maintenon.  She  received 
a  letter  in  reply,  on  Sunday,  October  1st,  while  she  was  at 
dinner,  in  which  that  lady  expressed  great  sympathy,  saying 
''  that  her  majesty's  letter  had  filled  her  heart  with  pity ;  that 
she  could  not  think  of  her  situation  without  pain,  and  though 
she  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  avoid  causing  any  to  the 
king,  she  could  not  refirain  from  representing  her  distress  to 
his  majesty,  who  would  speak  himself  to  M.  Desmarets  on 
the  subject.''  She  said  also,  '^  that  he  had  sent  to  M.  de 
Torcy,  requesting  him  to  write  to  the  abbe  Gautier,  not,'^ 
added  the  cautious  diplomatiste,  ''  that  I  dare  to  soUcit  for 
your  majesty  any  thing  that  would  be  inconvenient  to  him, 
but  merely  to  testify  my  zeal  for  your  interests." '  This  com- 
munication served  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  desolate  widow: 
the  intervention  of  the  powerful  advocate  she  had  succeeded 
in  interesting  in  her  favour,  produced  a  payment  of  50,000 
1  MSS.m  the  SecivtABdibet  of  tU  kingdom  of  France.  *Ilnd. 
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livres  of  the  arrears  doe  to  her  on  her  pension.  Small  as 
that  sum  really  ^ras^  according  to  English  computation  of 
money^  it  was  as  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  fainting 
caravan  in  the  desert,  and  enabled  the  exiled  queen  to 
accord  to  many  of  the  famishing  emigrants  at  St.  Oermains 
the  means  of  dragging  on  the  fever  of  Ufe  for  a  few  months 
longer.  Common  honesty  demanded  that  she  should  make  a 
small  instalment  to  the  convent  of  Chaillot,  on  account  of 
the  large  sum  in  which  she  stood  indebted  to  them,  not 
only  for  a  home,  but  veiy  often  for  food,  both  for  herself, 
her  ladies,  and  their  maids.  '^  Her  majesty,''  says  the  re-, 
cording  sister  of  Chaillot,  "  gave  our  mottier,  very  privately, 
three  thousand  livres,  all  in  gold,  but  entreated  her  not  to  let 
any  one  know  that  she  had  paid  her  any  thing.''  No  sooner, 
indeed,  was  it  suspected,  much  less  known,  that  the  widowed 
consort  of  James  II.  had  received  any  portion  of  her  income, 
than  she  was  beset  with  clamorous  demands  from  all  her  cre^ 
ditors  and  pensioners.^ 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  feel  disposed  to  censure  Mary 
Beatrice,  for  expending  money  she  could  ill  afford  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  fSte-day  of  the  abbess  occurring  while 
she  was  at  Chaillot,  she  could  not  avoid  complying  with  the 
custom,  which  prescribed  that  every  person  in  the  convent 
should  make  some  present,  great  or  small,  to  that  lady  for 
the  decoration  of  her  church.  Mary  Beatrice  was  not  only 
under  great  obligations  to  the  house,  but  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  give  according  to  her  rank,  rather  than  her  means : 
as  the  widow  of  a  king  of  England,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
queen,  she  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  any  French  lady 
on  this  occasion.  Having  privately  got  the  assistant-sister, 
Marie  HSene,  to  measure  the  width  of  the  choir,  she  sent 
her  careM  privy-purse,  lady  Strickland,  to  Paris,  to  purchase 
the  materials  for  a  curtain,  called  by  our  nun  an  aparament, 
to  hang  up  before  it,  instead  of  a  piece  of  tapestry.  Lady 
Strickland  performed  her  commission,  it  seems,  to  admiration; 
for  she  made  a  choice  of  a  beautiful  piece  of  red  brocade, 
flowered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  edged  with  a  qilendid  gold 
fringe,  with  a  rich  heading.  Sister  Marie  H^lbie,  who  pos- 
« MS.  Diaiy  of  Chaillot 
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sessed  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  composed,  by  the  queen's 
desire,  some  verses  suitable  to  the  occasion,  to  accompany  the 
present.  Meantime,  the  matter  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 
thing  could  be  in  which  three  ladies  were  concerned,  till  the 
important  day  arrived.  After  the  abbess  had  recdved  all  the 
other  little  offerings,  they  were  placed  in  the  chamber  of  as- 
sembly, and  the  queen  was  invited  to  come  and  look  at  them. 
Her  majesty  had  something  obUging  to  say  of  every  thing, 
and  when  she  had  inspected  all,  she  bade  sister  Marie  Hflene 
bring  her  gift,  and  present  it  to  the  abbess  with  the  verses, 
in  her  name.  It  was  quite  a  surprise,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity were  eloquent  in  their  admiration  of  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  of  the  offering ;  but  the  queen  imposed  silence, 
not  liking  to  hear  her  own  praise.^  The  community  wished 
to  have  the  arms  and  initials  of  the  royal  donor  emblazoned 
on  the  aparament;  but  Mary  Beatrice  would  not  permit  it, 
saying,  '^  that  it  would  appear  like  vanity  and  ostentation,  and 
that  she  should  consider  it  highly  presumptuous  to  allow  any 
thing  to  her  own  glorification  to  be  placed  in  a  church.'^ 

Cardinal  Gaulterio,  who  had  seen  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  at  the  court  of  Lorraine,  after  his  return  from  Plom 
bieres  came  to  bring  letters  from  him  to  his  widowed  mother, 
and  rejoiced  her  heart  with  good  accounts  of  his  health  and 
commendations  of  his  conduct.  Mary  Beatrice  told  the  nuns, 
^^  that  she  had  laughed  and  cried  alternately  at  the  sight  of  the 
cardinal,  who  was  her  countryman,  because  she  had  thought 
to  see  his  fi3w»  no  more.''  The  '  cocquere,^  aa  our  Chaillot 
chronicle  designates  the  enthusiastic  broad-brimmed  Jacobite 
before  mentioned,  paid  the  queen  a  second  visit  about  this 
time.  Mary  Beatrice  received  him  in  the  presence  of  her 
friend,  cardinal  Gaulterio,  and  behaved  so  graciously  to  him, 
that  he  left  her  highly  delighted  with  the  interview.  The 
conference  between  so  remarkable  a  trio  as  our  Italian  queen, 
a  cardinal,  and  a  quaker,  must  have  been  an  amusing  one.' 

>  Chaillot  Diaiy. 

*  Three  yean  previoosly  to  this  date,  1714^  we  find  some  cniiofis  pertacolan 

of  the  quaker,  Bromfield,  in  the  inedited  diaiy  despatches  of  secretary  St.  John 

to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  amhassador  to  the  States-Qeneral,  which  appear  yery 

rimilar  to  our  nun's  aooonnt  of  the  eooquen.   St.  John  writes,  April  20th,  1712 : 

VOL.  VI.  a  a 
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Martiiie^  the  Hessian  envoy  at  Paris^  notices  the  quaker's 
visit  to  the  chevalier  de  St.  Oeorge  in  a  letter  to  Robethon, 
the  Hanoverian  minister/  in  which  he  mentions  the  retom  to 
Paris  of  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  spent  two  months  with 
the  exiled  prince  at  fiarr,  where  he  got  much  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  spoke  very  £a.vourably  of  him.  The  chevalier 
himself  told  Martinets  friend,  ^'  that  a  qnaker,  who  was  much 
spoken  of  in  England  at  that  time,  came  to  Ban*  on  purpose 
to  see  him,  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  addressed  him  in 
these  words :  '  Good  day,  James.  The  Spirit  desired  me  to 
come  to  thee,  to  tell  thee  that  thou  shalt  reign  over  us,  and 
we  all  wish  it.  I  come  to  tell  thee,  that  if  thou  hast  need 
of  money,  we  will  pay  thee  amongst  us  from  three  to  four 
millions.'  '^  The  prince  wanted  to  make  him  some  present, 
but  he  would  not  take  any  thing.^ 

Mary  Beatrice  would  gladly  have  ended  her  days  in  the 
retirement  of  Chaillot ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  her  beloved  son's 

"  Ab  to  the  qufliker,  Bromfield,  the  queen  [Anne]  hath  had  one  or  two  letters 
from  him,  wherein  he  g^yes  snch  an  aooount  of  himaelf  as  woold  serve  to  oonvey 
him  to  Tyhum,  and  I  own  I  look  upon  him  as  a  madman.  Your  excellency  will 
not,  I  behove,  think  fit  to  give  him  any  passport.  If  you  can  make  use  of  him 
to  discover  any  Jacobite  correspondence,  it  will  be  of  service."  The  earl  of  Straf- 
ford, in  his  letter  from  the  Hague  to  St.  John,  writes,  April  2l8t, — "  There  is 
one  Bromfield,  a  quaker,  who  wrote  me  a  letter  with  one  enclosed  to  the  queen, 
showing  that  the  fellow  had  formerly  been  a  private  secretary  to  the  late  king 
James,  and  was  no  fooL  I  sent  for  him  to  see  what  I  could  get  out  of  him.  He 
at  first  inferred  that  he  would  sell  his  secret  to  no  one  but  the  queen ;  but  I  made 
him  sensible  that  could  not  be  done,  and  that  he  must  trust  me  before  I  could  let 
him  have  a  pass."  Strailbrd  goes  on  to  say  that  Bromfidd's  mighty  secret  was, 
"  that  he  knew  of  a  nobleman  in  France^  who  was  the  rightfiil  representative  of 
the  house  of  Valois,  and  might  be  easily  set  up  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
that  realm,  to  disturb  the  government.  He  confessed  '  that  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  king  William,  having  been  sent  over  by  king  James  to  nuse  Iqbds 
for  him  in  England,  in  which  he  had  succeeded,'  he  said, '  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions ;  adding,  that  there  were  people  engaged  in  doing  the  same  for  his  son, 
and  that  there  was  certainly  some  design  on  foot'  The  duke  of  Marlborouf^ 
says  he  remembers  to  have  heard  of  him  as  a  person  in  aedit^  as  master  of  the 
mint  to  king  James  in  Ireland.  22nd  of  May.  I  am  informed  that  the  quaker 
Bromfield,  who  I  mentioned  to  yon  in  my  former  letters,  finding  I  would  not  give 
him  a  pass,  has  contrived  to  go  over  without  any,  in  the  last  merchant's  ship  that 
went  from  Botterdam.  He  sent  me  the  letter  of  his  correspondent  at  Paris  only 
as  a  blind,  that  I  might  not  hear  of  his  gomg  over.  Tou  will  easily  discover 
him.  He  is  of  a  middle  stature,  between  fifby  or  rixty  yean  old,  with  a  long 
grisly  beard."— Collection  of  State  Letters  and  Vvpan,  Birch  MSS. 
^  Dated  Paris,  March  23,  K.8.,  1714.     Bothmar  State-Papers,  m  Macpherson. 
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interest,  she  was  induced  to  return  to  St.  Germains  towards 
the  end  of  November,  to  the  great  joy  of  her  ladies,  the 
duchess  of  Perth,  the  countess  of  Middleton,  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley,  and  madame  Molza^  who^  though  they  were  zealous 
jRoman-cathoUcs,  appear  to  have  considered  six  months;'  con- 
formity to  conventual  rules  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
Before  the  widowed  queen  quitted  Chaillot,  one  of  the  nuns 
congratulated  her  on  the  beneficial  effects  the  waters  of 
Plombieres  had  produced  on  the  weakly  constitution  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  adding,  '^  that  she  should  pray  for 
the  improvement  of  his  health  and  the  preservation  of  his  life 
as  the  most  important  things  to  be  desired  for  him.'* — '*  How 
can  you  say  so  ?"  cried  the  queen.  "  Is  there  no  other  good 
thing  to  be  desired  for  my  son  ?*' — "  Madam,*'  replied  the 
nun,  "  we  know  that  on  these  depend  his  fortunes.'' — "  Ah  ! 
my  sister,'*  said  the  royal  mother,  ^^  think  not  too  much  of 
his  temporal  good;  but  rather  let  us  ask  sanctification  and 
constancy  in  his  religion  for  my  son,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  God's  holy  will,  whatever  it  may  be."  General  reports 
were  at  that  time  prevalent,  that  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 
was  about  to  comply  with  the  earnest  soUcitations  of  his 
friends  of  the  church  of  England,  by  abjuring  that  of  Home. 
The  resignation  of  the  earl  of  Middleton,  the  only  Roman- 
catholic  in  his  train  at  Barr,  appeared  a  preliminary  to  that 
step.  Few  could  betieve  that  he  would  hesitate  to  imitate  the 
example  of  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  of  Navarre,  when, 
under  similar  temptations,  he  had  sacrificed  his  protestantism 
for  a  crown.  The  unfortunate  family  of  Stuart  were,  with  one 
exception,  singularly  deficient  in  tibe  wisdom  of  this  world. 
The  '  merry  monardi'  was  the  only  man  of  his  line  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  laxity  of  principle  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
temper  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  son  of  James 
II.  had  not  only  been  imbued  by  his  parents  with  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  fidth  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
but  a  feeling  of  spiritual  romance  induced  him  to  cleave  to  it^ 
as  a  point  of  honour,  the  more  vehemently,  whenever  he  was 
assailed  with  representations  of  how  much  his  profession  was 
opposed  to  his  worldly  interests.    Among  the  Chaillot  leeords 
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a  paper  is  preserved/  in  the  well-known  hand  of  the  widow  of 
James  11.^  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot^  headed, 

"  Extract  of  a  Letter  fiom  the  JBSng  mjf  eon,  vritten  bykim  tomei* 

EngUsh,  the  80M  of  December,  1713. 

^  I  doubt  not  that  the  reports,  positive  and  drcmnstaniaal  as  they  are,  whicSi 

are  in  droolation  of  my  having  changed  my  religion,  have  reached  yon,  but  yoa 

know  me  too  well  to  be  alarmed;  and  I  can  assure  yoa  that,  with  the  grace  of 

Qody  yoa  will  sooner  see  me  dead  than  oat  of  the  church."  ' 

Under  this^  the  royal  mother  has^  with  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm, written,— 

"  For  my  part,  my  dear  mother,  I  pray  God  that  it  may  be  so^  and  rest  in 
firm  reliance  that  Qod  in  his  mercy  will  never  abandon  that  dear  son  whom  he 
has  given  me,  and  of  whom  his  divine  Providence  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
taken  sach  peculiar  care.  ''Mash,  B." 

'^  At  St.  Germains,  January  26th,  1714." 

In  the  letter  wherein  the  preceding  extract  is  enclosed^  the 
queen  says, — 

"  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  these  lines  written  by  Ms  hand,  and  am  well 
persuaded  that  they  are  imprinted  on  his  heart.  I  have  written  to  this  dear 
son,  that  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees  after  1  had  read  them,  and  thanked  Qod 
with  all  my  heart  that,  through  His  mercy,  both  were  inspired  ^th  the  same 
sentiments, — he  in  wishing  rather  to  cUe,  and  I  in  desiring  rather  to  see  him 
dead,  than  out  of  the  church."  ' 

The  name  of  bigot  will,  doubtless,  be  apphed  to  Mary 
Beatrice  by  many  readers  of  the  above  passage,  and  perhaps 
with  justice,  for  confining  exclusively  to  one  peculiar  section 
a  term  which  includes  the  righteous  of  every  varying  deno- 
mination of  the  great  Christian  family.  The  accidents  of  birth 
and  education  had  made  this  princess  a  member  of  the  Latin 
church  ^  but  if  she  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  as  a  daughter 
of  the  church  of  England,  or  any  other  protestant  community, 
there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  she  would  have  been  equally 
zealous  and  sincere  in  her  profession,  and  no  less  ready  to 
sacrifice  temporal  advantages  for  conscience'  sake.  Her  en- 
thusiastic attachment  to  her  own  rehgion  prompted  her  to 
give  as  much  pubUcity  to  her  son's  assurances  on  the  subject 
of  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Romish  communion,  as 
if  it  had  been  her  great  object  to  exclude  him  from  the 

^  In  the  hdtel  de  Soubise. 
'  To  render  this  extract  intelligible  to  her  fiiend,  her  mijesty  has  translated  it 
into  French,  of  which  the  above  is  the  literal  version.  If  ever  the  original  should 
be  forthcomings  the  phraseology  will  of  course  appear  somewhat  diiTercut. 
*  Archives  au  Boyaome  de  France;  inedited  autograph. 
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throne  of  England.     Among   the  papers  of  Bothmar,  the 

Hanoverian  minister,  there  is  an  intercepted  letter  headed 

thus,  in  Robethon's  hand, — 

<*  FariB,  81  st  January,  1714. — From  the  secretary  of  £he  Pretender's  mother 
to  lord  Aylesbniy." 

which  ends  with  these  words : — 

**  Our  friend  at  Bar-le-duc  remuns  firm  to  his  pennasions  as  yet^  thongh 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  him  over.  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
his  mother  to  find  his  firmness  in  that  point,  by  a  letter  nnder  his  own  hand. 
We  shall  see  what  the  darling  hopes  of  a  crown  wiU  do,  when  proper  steps  are 
made  towards  it/'^ 

The  death  of  queen  Anne  was  almost  hourly  expected  at 
that  time.  All  Europe  stood  at  gaze^  awaiting^  with  eager 
curiosity^  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  claimants  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  That  the  prospects  of  the  expatriated  son 
of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice  were  regarded  at  that  crisis 
as  flattering^  may  be  inferred  from  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the  secret  overtures  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  that  prince  and  the  archduchess 
his  sister.* 

Early  in  the  year  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  received  the  first, 
last,  and  only  instalment  from  the  British  government  ever 
paid  to  her  of  the  jointure  settled  upon  her  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  England.  Queen  Anne,  on  tiie  23rd  of  December, 
1713,  signed  the  warrant  authorizing  the  payment  of  11,750/. 
out  of  500,000/.  lately  granted  by  parliament  for  the  Uquida- 
tion  of  her  own  private  debts.  50,000/.  per  annum  was  the 
sum  originally  claimed  by  the  exiled  queen,  but  her  necessi- 
ties, and  above  all  her  desire  of  entering  into  amicable  rela- 
tions with  queen  Anne,  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  induced  her 
gladly  to  accept  a  first  quarter's  payment  on  the  lord  trea- 
surer Barley's  computation  of  the  dower  at  47,000/.  The 
acquittance  she  gave  was  simply  signed  Marie,  Heine,  This 
transaction  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  heads  of  Harley 
earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment  in  the  house  of  lords,  when, 
among  other  poUtical  o£fences,  he  was  accused — 

*'  Of  having,  by  means  of  Matthew  Prior  (the  poet),  held  secret  correspondence 
ivith  Mary,  consort  to  the  late  king  James;  and  that  he  had  also  had  frequent 

>  Hanover  State-P&pers,  in  Maepherson. 
'  Letters  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  secretaiy  of  state  to  the  court  of  "Henna. 
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oonferences  with  the  abbot  Gantier,  a  Popish  priest,  her  emissary,  to  oonoert 
settling  the  yearly  pension  of  the  said  47,0002.  npon  her,  for  her  life,  under  pre- 
tence of  those  letters-patent ;  and  that  he  had  advised  her  nujesty,  queen  Anne^ 
to  sign  a  warrant  to  himself,  reciting  the  said  grant  to  the  late  king  James  for 
payment  thereof."' 

To  this  accusation  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleaded^  ''that  the 
consort  of  James  II.  was  legally  entitled  to  receive  the  join- 
ture, which  had  been  secured  to  her  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
and  guaranteed  by  the  private  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Bys- 
wick ;  and  the  legality  of  her  claims  not  being  doubted  by 
her  majesty  queen  Anne's  counsel-at-Iaw,  he  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  pay  proper  attention  to  it ;  and  being  a  debt, 
he  had  thought  himself  authorized  to  pay  it  out  of  the  fund 
of  500,000/.  which  had  been  provided  for  the  liquidation  of 
her  majesty's  debts.''*  The  arrears  of  the  dower,  for  all  the 
years  that  this  unfortunate  queen  had  been  deprived  of  her 
provision,  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  million  of  sterUng 
English  money;  her  urgent  necessities  rendered  her  glad  to 
compound  that  claim,  for  the  sake  of  touching  the  above 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  ready 
money,  which  enabled  her  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  her  unfor- 
tunate followers,  who  were  perishing  before  her  eyes  of  want. 
The  earl,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  in  that  court,  the  duke  of 
Melfort,  having  returned  to  St.  Germains,  died  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1714,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  almost 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  He  was  a  man  whose  violent 
temper,  defective  judgment,  and  headlong  zeal  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  church  of  Rome  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  his 
royal  master  and  mistress ;  but  the  assertion  that  the  exiled 
family  regarded  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  faithful 
servant,  is  disproved  by  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  recommended  his  family  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  queen  Maiy  Beatrice.  The  following  in- 
edited  letter  of  condolence,  addressed  by  that  prince  to  lady 
Melfort,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  present  duke  de 
Melfort  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  placed  before  the  historical 
reader,  must  set  that  dispute  at  rest  for  ever : — 

^  state  Trials,  vol.  viii.  316. 
s  Jomval  of  the  Lords.    State  Trials,  yoL  viii. 
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«  Barr,  Feb.  3, 1714. 

*'  The  trae  Benne  I  have  of  the  late  duke  de  Melfort's  long  and  faithful  ser- 
▼ices,  makes  me  sincerely  share  with  yon  in  the  loss  both  yon  and  I  have  had  of 
him.  It  is  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  be  able  to  be  of  that  comfort  and 
support  to  you  and  your  son  and  whole  afflicted  family  which  you  so  justly  deserve 
from  me.  All  I  could  do  was,  to  recommend  you  all  to  the  queen's  goodness  and 
bounty,  which  I  did  before  the  duke  of  Melforf  s  death,  whose  merit  is  too  great 
ever  to  be  forgot  by  me,  who  desire  nothing  more  than  to  have  it  in  my  power 
of  showing  you  and  your  family  how  truly  sensible  I  am  of  it,  and  of  the  parti- 
cular esteem  and  kindness  I  have  for  yourself.  „  Jamim  R." 

«  For  the  Duchess  of  Melfort." 

In  consequence  of  her  son's  recommendation^  her  majesty 
appointed  the  duchess  de  Melfort  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
and  one  of  her  daughters  a  maid  of  honour^ — ^the  same  young 
lady,  probably,  who,  while  in  the  service  of  the  late  princess 
Louisa,  was  celebrated  by  count  Hamilton,  by  the  name  of 
mademoiselle  de  Melfort,  among  the  beauties  of  St.  Germains. 
A  melancholy  change  had  come  over  those  royal  bowers  since 
then.  After  the  death  of  the  princess,  and  the  enforced 
absence  of  her  brother,  the  sportive  lyre  of  their  merry  old 
poet,  chevalier  Hamilton,  was  never  strung  again.  His  gay 
spirit  was  quenched  at  last  with  sorrow,  age,  and  penury.* 

Towards  the  spring  of  1714,  Mary  Beatrice  was  attacked 
with  so  severe  an  illness,  that  she  was  given  up  by  her  phy- 
sicians. She  received  the  intimation  with  perfect  calmness; 
life  had  now  nothing  to  attach  her,  except  a  longing  desire  to 
see  her  son.  Louis  XIV.  and  madame  de  Maintenon  came 
to  take  leave  of  her,  and  testified  much  concern :  they  paid 
her  great  attention  during  the  whole  of  her  illness,  from  first 
to  last.  Contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  she  revived,  and 
finally  recovered.*  Her  great  patience,  tranquiUity,  and  do- 
ciKty  in  sickness  were  supposed  to  be  the  reasons  that  her 
feeble  frame  had  survived  through  iUnesses  that  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  yoimger  and  more  vigorous  persons,  so  iTue  it 
is,  '^  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.^'  The  queen's  beloved  friend,  Angelique  Priolo, 
was  so  dangerously  ill  at  the  same  time,  that  her  life  was 

*  His  nster,  the  countess  de  Qrammont,  was  dead,  and  he  retired  to  Pouss^  to 
live  on  the  alms  of  his  nieoe,  who  was  ftbbees  of  the  convent  there,  ratlier  than 
increase  the  burdens  of  the  widow  of  his  royal  master.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age»  somewhere  about  the  year  1716. 

3  M&Doires  de  St.  Simon.    ChaiUot  Becords. 
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despaired  of  also^  and  she  too  recoyered.      In  the  first  letter 

written  by  Mary  Beatrice  during  her  convalescence,   dated 

May  22,  she  says, — 

"  It  16  yer  J  proper  that  I  shoold  come  to  testify  in  person  the  joy  I  fed  fai  the 
new  life  that  God  has  given  yon,  and  that  I  shoold  give  yon  some  signs  of  that 
which  he  has  also  restored  to  me,  for  no  one  conld  be  nearer  death  than  I  have 
been,  without  dying.  I  believe,  however,  that  yon  have  not  been  in  less  danger 
than  I  was,  only  yon  did  not  see  it  so  plainly,  for  my  head  was  perfectly  dear  luid 
self-possessed,  even  when  it  was  supposed  that  I  had  less  thui  an  hoar  to  live. 
Bnt  I  was  not  worthy  to  appear  before  God,  and  it  is  meet  that  I  should  suffer 
■tiU  more  in  thiM  life  to  do  penance  fbr  my  sins,  and  I  shall  be  too  happy  if  God, 
in  his  mercy,  will  spare  me  in  the  other." 

Her  majesty  goes  on  to  express  "  her  intention  of  coming  to 

Chaillot  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  change  for  the  better, 

provided  her  health  continues  to  amend,  seeing  she  gains 

strength  very  slowly/'    She  sends  affectionate  messages  to  the 

"  sisterhood  in  general,  and  to  some  of  the  invalids  by  name, 

requesting  the  prayers  of  the  commimity  for  herself  and  her 

son,  who  is  at  present,'*  she  says,  "at  the  waters  of  Plombieres/' 

This  very  interesting  letter  concludes  with  these  words : — 

''Adieu,  my  dear  mother,  till  I  can  g^ve  you  in  person  the  particulars  of  the 
state  of  mind  and  body  in  which  I  am  at  present,  and  of  my  feelings  when  I 
believed  myself  dying,  at  which  time  both  my  heart  and  soul  were  far  more  tran- 
quil than  when  I  am  weU.     It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  God's  mercy  on  me."^ 

The  utter  prostration  of  physical  powers  in  which  the  royal 
widow  remained  for  many  weeks  after  this  severe  and  dan- 
gerous illness,  is  probably  the  reason  that  her  name  is  so  little 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  political  histoiy  of  a  crisis, 
in  which,  as  the  mother  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  she 
was  only  too  painfully  interested.  The  stormy  conjQicts  on 
the  subject  of  the  succession,  that  rudely  shook  the  ebbing 
sands  of  her  august  step-daughter,  queen  Anne,  will  be  re- 
lated in  the  biography  of  that  queen.' 

During  the  last  weeks  of  queen  Anne's  iUness,  Maiy  Bea- 
trice transmitted  the  intelligenoe  she  obtained  on  that  subject 

^  Autograph  letter  of  the  widow  of  James  II.  to  Angelique  Prida  ChuUot 
collection. 

'  The  general  history  of  that  exciting  period  has  been  ably  condensed  by  a 
noble  historian  of  the  present  day,  lord  Mahon,  who,  having  carefully  collected 
many  inedited  documents  connected  with  the  events  related  in  the  authorised 
annds  of  the  times,  gives  a  more  impartial  view  of  things  that  so  closely  afliacted 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  contemporaries,  than  can  rationally  be  expected 
from  partisan  writers  on  eitherside. 
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regularly  to  Iier  ion.  Her  proceedings  were  of  course  closely 
watched.  Prior^  in  his  despatch  to  lord  Bolingbroke^  of 
August  17^  expresses  himself  uncertain  whether  his  royal 
mistress  was  alive  or  dead.  Mary  Beatrice  had  received 
earlier  tidings  of  the  events  for  we  find^  by  the  same  letter^ 
that  she  had  sent  off  an  express  to  her  son  in  Lorraine  on 
the  12th  of  August^  the  day  the  news  of  queen  Anne's  death 
reached  her.  The  moment  the  chevalier  de  St.  George 
learned  the  demise  of  his  royal  sister,  he  took  post^  and  tra- 
velled incognito,  with  the  utmost  speedy  from  Barr  to  Paris^ 
to  consult  the  queen^  his  mother^  and  his  other  friends^  ''  hav- 
ing resolved/'  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "to  cross  over  to 
England  to  assert  his  rights.''^  As  he  was  prohibited  from 
entering  France,  Mary  Beatrice  came  to  meet  him  at  Chaillot, 
where  the  due  de  Lauzun  had  hired  a  small  house,  in  his  own 
name,  for  the  reception  of  the  royal  adventurer,  whose  person 
was  too  well  known  at  St.  Germains  for  him  to  venture  to 
brave  the  authority  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  by  appear- 
ing there.  Surrounded  as  both  the  mother  and  son  were 
with  spies,  the  secret  of  his  arrival  in  the  purlieus  of  Paris 
was  quickly  carried  to  the  court  of  France.  Louis  XIV.  had 
paid  too  dearly  for  his  romantic  sympathy  for  the  widow  and 
son  of  James  II.  on  a  former  occasion,  to  commit  himself  a 
second  time  by  iufringing  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  he  had 
done  that  of  Bjrswick,  to  dry  the  tears  of  an  aflicted  queen. 
France  was  not  in  a  state  to  maintain  a  war :  her  monarch 
was  turned  of  seventy-six ;  the  age  of  chivalry  was  over.  In- 
stead of  trusting  himself  to  listen  to  the  impassioned  plead- 
ings of  the  Constance  and  Arthur  of  modem  history,  he  wisely 
sent  his  cool-headed  minister,  De  Torcy,  to  persuade  the  luck- 
less claimant  of  the  British  crown  to  return  whence  he 
came;  and  if  he  could  not  prevail,  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
orders  to  compel  him  to  leave  France  without  delay.  As  no 
invitation  arrived  from  England,  but  on  the  contrary  George  I. 
had  been  peacefrdly  proclaimed,  it  was  judged  unadvisable  for 
the  chevalier  to  attempt  to  proceed  thither,  destitute  as  he 
was  of  money,  ships,  or  men,  and  uncertain  where  to  land.' 
^  M6noiie8  dn  If  ar^whal  de  Berwick,  toL  ii.  p.  134.  '  Ibid. 
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To  have  had  the  alighteBt  chimoe  of  sucoesg,  he  oaght  to  have 
been  on  the  spot  before  the  death  of  queen  Anne^  ready  to 
make  a  prompt  appeal  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  quietly  the  effect  that 
might  be  produced  by  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  new 
sovereign  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  perceived^  too  late^  how  com- 
pletely they  had  been  fooled  by  the  diplomacy  of  Harley.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  earl  of 
Middleton  had  placed  any  confidence  in  the  professions  of 
that  statesman,  till  by  the  disbursement  of  a  quarter's  pay- 
ment of  the  long-contested  dower  he  gave  a  tangible  voucher 
of  his  good  intentions  towards  the  Stuart  cause.  It  was,  in 
sooth,  eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifiy  pounds  cleverly 
employed  in  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  con- 
fidence he,  by  that  pohtic  sacrifice,  succeeded  in  winning/  The 
parting  between  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  son  was,  of  course, 
a  sorrowful  one.  The  prince  returned  to  Barr,  and  j&om  Barr 
proceeded  to  Plombieres,  where  he  issued  a  manifesto,  assert- 
ing his  right  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  proclaiming  "  the 
good  intenticms  of  the  late  princess,  his  sister,  in  his  &vour/' 
This  declaration  turned,  in  some  measure,  the  table  on  the 
treacherous  members  of  queen  Anne's  cabinet,  who  had  played 
&st  and  loose  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  disgrace  of  Harley,  Ormonde,  and  Bolingbroke. 

The  young  queen  of  Spain,  who  was  a  princess  of  Savoy, 
sister  to  the  late  dauphiness,  Adelaide,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Henrietta  of  England,  kept  up  an  affectionate  correspondence 
with  Mary  Beatrice,  whom  she  always  addressed  as  her  dear 
aunt.  Mary  Beatrice  received  a  very  pleasing  letter  from 
this  friendly  princess  during  her  abode  at  Chaillot,  telling  her 

^  Httriej  played  too  fine  a  game  to  be  understood  by  the  sovereign  whom  he 
was  the  means  of  placing  on  tiie  throne  of  Chreat  Britain.  He  inoorred  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  both  parties  by  his  diplomacy.  The  Jacobite  mob 
threw  halters  into  his  coach  as  he  went  to  proclaim  Qeorge  I. ;  and  (George  I., 
in  Tetom  for  that  service,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  impeaching  him  of  high 
treason  for  having  entered  into  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of  St.  Ger- 
mains, that  correspondence  which  had,  in  effect,  beguiled  the  son  of  James  IL 
from  coming  over  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  his  ri«ter  and  the 
people  of  Enghmd. 
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''  how  much  pain  she  had  fdt  at  the  reporta  of  her  illness^ 
and  thanking  her  for  her  goodness  in  having  had  prayers  for 
her  and  her  consort  put  up  in  the  oonvent  of  Chaillot/'  Her 
majesty  entreated  ^'that  they  might  be  continued  till  after 
her  deUyery^  as  she  was  now  in  her  eighth  month,  and  should 
be  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  for  the  rest  of  the  time/'  On 
the  birth  of  the  expected  infant^  which  proved  a  son,  the  king 
of  Spain  wrote,  with  his  own  hand,  to  announce  that  event  to 
Mary  Beatrice ;  and  as  she  was  still  treated  by  that  monarch 
and  his  ceremonious  court  with  the  same  punctilious  respect 
as  if  she  had  been  the  queen-mother  of  a  reigning  sovereign, 
the  royal  letter  was  dehvered  to  her,  in  all  due  form,  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy,  who  came  in  state  to 
Chaillot,  and  requested  an  audience  of  her  majesty  for  that 
purpose.  Mary  Beatrice  received  also  a  letter  &om  the  prin* 
cess  des  Ursins,  giving  a  veiy  &vourable  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  queen,  and  telling  her,  "  that  the  new  infant  was 
to  be  named  Ferdinand, — ^a  name  revered  in  Spain/'  Mary 
Beatrice  wrote,  in  reply,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  congratulating 
him  on  this  happy  event.  In  her  reply  to  the  princess  des 
Ursins,  after  expressing  her  joy  at  the  safety  of  the  queen  of 
Spain,  she  says, — 

"  I  pray  yon  to  embrace  for  me  the  dear  litUe  prince  of  the  Astimafl,  to  whom 
I  wish  all  the  blessings,  spuitnal  and  temporal,  that  €K)d  in  his  grace  may  be 
pleased  to  bestow.  And  I  beg  yon  to  tell  him,  as  soon  as  he  can  understand 
what  it  means,  that  he  has  an  old  great-great-aant»  who  loves  him  very  much."* 

Meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  due  de  Bern, 

the  last  surviving  grandson  of  France,  in  the  preceding  May, 

the  court  of  Versailles  was  scarcely  less  agitated  with  cabals 

and  intrigues  r^arding  the  choice  of  the  ftiture  regent  for  the 

infant  dauphin,  than  that  of  England  had  recently  been  on 

the  question  of  the  regal  succession.     The  exiled  queen  of 

England  was  accused  of  aiding,  with  her  personal  influence, 

the  attempt  of  madame  de  Maintenon  to  obtain  that  high 

and  important  post  for  her  pupil,  the  due  de  Maine,  Louis 

XIY/s  son  by  Montespan,  in  preference  to  the  due  d'Orleans, 

to  whom  it  of  right  belonged  \  and  for  this  end,  she  constantly 

importuned  his  majesty  to  make  a  will,  ooofening  the  regency 

'PiaryofChaiUot 
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on  the  due  de  Maine.  The  veteran  intriguante,  to  whom  the 
weight  of  four  score  years  had  not  taught  the  wisdom  of  re- 
pose from  the  turmoils  of  state^  fancied^  that  if  her  pupil 
obtained  the  regency,  she  should  still  continue  to  be  the 
ruMng  power  in  France.  Louis  XIV.  was  reluctant  to  make 
a  will  at  all,  and  still  more  so  to  degrade  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world  by  making  testamentary  dispositions,  such  as  he 
foresaw  must  be  set  aside  by  the  great  peers  of  France. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  carried  her  point,  nevertheless,  by 
the  dint  of  her  persevering  importunity.  The  part  ascribed 
to  Mary  Beatrice  is  not  so  well  authenticated ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  it  was  to  her  that  the  vexed  monarch 
vented  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
came  to  Chaillot  to  meet  her,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1714, 
the  moment  he  saw  her,  he  said,  '*  Madam,  I  have  made  my 
will.  They  tormented  me  to  do  it,'^  continued  he,  turning  his 
eyes  significantly  on  madame  de  Maintenon  as  he  spoke,  "  and 
I  have  had  neither  peace  nor  repose  till  it  was  done.''  Mary 
Beatrice  attempted  to  soothe  his  irritation,  by  commending 
him  for  his  prudential  care  in  settling  the  government  for  his 
in&nt  heir  before  his  death.  The  answer  of  the  aged  king  was 
striking :  "  I  have  purchased  some  repose  for  myself  by  what 
I  have  done,  but  I  know  the  perfect  uselessness  of  it.  Kings, 
while  they  live,  can  do  more  than  other  men ;  but  after  our 
deaths,  our  wills  are  less  regarded  than  those  of  the  humblest 
of  our  subjects.  We  have  seen  this  by  the  little  regard  that 
was  paid  to  the  testamentary  dispositions  of  the  late  king, 
my  father,  and  many  other  monarchs.  Well,  madam,  it  is 
done,  come  what  may  of  it ;  but,  at  least,  they  will  not  tease 
me  about  it  any  more.''^ 

"  The  queen  Beatrix  Eleanora,  wife  of  James  II.,''  says 
Elizabeth  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans,  ^' lived  too  well  with 
the  Maintenon  for  it  to  be  credible  that  our  late  king  was 
in  love  with  her.  I  have  seen  a  book,  entitled  the  Old 
Bastard  protector  of  the  Young,  in  which  was  recounted  a 
piece  of  scandal  of  thAt  queen  and  the  late  pere  de  la  Chaise. 
This  confessor  was  an  aged  man,  turned  of  fourscore,  who  bore 
'  St.  Simon.    Dodos,  and  the  duke  of  Berwick's  Anto-biograpby. 
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no  slight  resemblance  to  an  ass^  having  long  ears^  a  large 
mouthy  a  great  head^  and  a  long  face.  It  was  ill  imagined. 
That  libel  was  even  less  credible  than  what  they  have  said 
about  our  late  king.'^  ^  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  onr  caustic 
duchess  rejects  a  gossip's  tale;  and  her  departure  jGrom  her 
wonted  custom  of  believing  the  worst  of  every  one,  is  the 
more  remarkable  in  this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  widowed 
consort  of  James  II.  was  the  intimate  firiend,  and  in  some 
things  unadvisedly  the  ally,  of  '  la  vieille  Maintenon/  The 
duchess  of  Orleans  complains  that  the  latter  had  prejudiced 
the  queen  against  her,  so  that  she  had,  on  some  occasions^ 
treated  her  with  less  attention  than  was  her  due.  "  For  in- 
stance,''  she  says,  "  when  the  queen  of  England  came  to  Marli, 
and  either  walked  with  the  king,  or  accompanied  him  in  his  coach 
on  their  return,  the  queen,  the  dauphiness,  the  princess  of 
England,  and  all  the  other  princesses  would  be  gathered  round 
the  king  but  me,  for  whom  alone  they  did  not  send.''  Our 
grumbling  duchess  attributes  the  friendship  with  which  Mary 
Beatrice  honoured  Maintenon  to  the  idea  that  princess  had 
formed  of  her  sanctity.  ^'  She  feigns  so  much  humihty  and 
piety  when  with  the  queen  of  England,"  continues  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  still  speaking  of  Maintenon,  "  that  her  majesty 
regards  her  as  a  saint."'  It  was  considered  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  matrimonial  tie  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
madame  de  Maintenon,  when  it  was  seen  that  she  occupied  a 
fatiteuil  in  the  presence  of  the  consort  of  James  II.,  who  never 
abated  one  iota  of  the  state  pertaining  to  a  queen  of  England 
in  matters  on  which  that  ceremonious  court  placed  an  absurd 
importance.'  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  king  had 
been  to  visit  queen  Mary  Beatrice  at  Chaillot,  all  the  court 
considered  it  necessary  to  follow  the  royal  example ;  and  as 
she  made  a  point  of  offending  no  one  by  refusing  to  grant 
receptions,  she  found  herself  so  much  fatigued  as  to  be  glad 
to  return  to  St.  Germains. 

The  followiog  spring,  strange  manifestations  of  popular  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  disinherited  representative  of  the  old  royal 
line  broke  forth  in  various  parts  of  England.     The  cries  of 
'  FragmexiB  HiBtoriqaes.  ^  Ibid.  '  St.  Simon. 
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"  No  foreign  goyemment !  no  Hanover  !*'  "  Down  with  the 
roundheads  1'^  ''  St.  Creoige  for  England  V*  were  reiterated  in 
Oxford^  London^  Bristol^  and  Leicester^  and  other  lai^  towns. 
The  oak  leaves  were^  in  spite  of  aU  prohibition^  triumphantly 
displayed  onoe  more  on  the  nationd  festival  of  the  29th  of 
May^  with  the  words^  **  A  New  Bestoration/'  superadded  in 
many  places.  In  London^  on  the  10th  of  June^  white  roses 
were  worn  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George ;  and  at  nighty  the  mob  compelled  the  householders  to 
illtuninate,  and  broke  the  windows  of  those  who  did  not^  and 
finished  their  saturnalia  by  burning  the  effigy  of  William  III. 
in  Smithfield.^  It  was  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  son  of  Mary  Beatrice^  and  the  only  one  which 
had  been  celebrated  with  any  thing  L«ke  popular  rejoiGings. 
At  Edinburgh,  his  health  was  publicly  drank  at  the  town- 
cross,  by  the  style  and  tide  of  king  James  VIII.,  with  ac- 
clamations.' The  object  of  this  wild  enthusiasm  was,  like 
Biobert  the  Unready,  too  tardy  to  take  advantage  of  the  move- 
ment which  might  have  borne  him  triumphantly  to  a  throne, 
if  he  had  been  at  hand  to  encourage  his  friends.  He  waited 
for  foreign  aid ;  if  Henry  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII. 
had  done  so,  ndther  would  have  died  kings  of  England.  The 
timidity  of  Mary  Beatrice,  arising  from  the  excess  of  her 
maternal  weakness  for  her  son,  continued  to  paralyse  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  requisite  for  the  leader  of  such  a  cause. 
She  declared,  as  lord  Stair  affirms,  ''that  without  a  fleet,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  arms  and  troops,  her  son  ought  not  to 
imperil  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  devoted  friends,  by 
attempting  a  descent  either  on  England  or  Scotland.''*  It 
was  probably  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  this  caution  on  the 
mind  of  her  son,  that  we  find  the  royal  invalid  rousing  herself 
to  personal  exertion  once  more,  and  commencing  a  journey  to 
Plombi^res  in  a  litter,  on  the  12th  of  June,  to  obtain  an  inter- 
view with  him,  as  he  was  prohibited  fix>m  entering  the  French 
dominions.     The  chevalier  de  St.  George  came  to  meet  his 

1  Jesse's  Hiatory  of  the  Two  Pretenders.  CaLuny  bean  record  of  the  exdted 
state  of  the  popnlaoe  in  fitvonr  of  the  Pretender,  and  the  insults  offered  to  tfaa 
reigning  sovereign. 

*  Lodchart  of  Camwath.  >  Stair's  Despatches. 
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mother  at  Plombieres ;  and  after  she  had  reposed  herself  there 
for  a  few  days^  induced  her  to  accompany  him  on  his  return 
to  the  court  of  Barr,  where  she  was  most  affectionately  re- 
ceived by  the  friendly  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine.  The 
earl  of  Stair  was  immediately^  as  in  duty  bounds  on  the  alert 
to  trace  the  proceedings  of  the  exiled  queen  and  her  son.  On 
the  24th  of  July^  he  writes  to  his  own  cabinet^ — 

"I  sent  Barton  to  Lorraine,  to  be  informed  of  the  I^retender'a  motions.  I 
met  the  abb^  du  Bois  in  a  wood,  and  gave  him  an  aooonnt  of  the  intelligence  I 
had  oonoeming  the  Pretender.  I  desired  he  would  be  particolarlj  carefiil  in 
informing  himself  oonoeming  the  Ftetender's  designs,  and  how  fir  the  court 
meddled  with  them.    I  set  a  man  to  observe  lord  Bolingbroke." ' 

Barton  returned  on  the  29th  of  July  &om  Barr^  and  the  aame 
day  lord  Stair  reports  that  ''  the  Pretender  is  still  there  with 
the  queen^  [his  mother] ;  every  thing  quiet^  and  few  people 
there.  They  talk/'  adds  his  excellency,  "of  his  [the  Pre- 
tender] going  to  Britain;  when  his  mother  comes  back,  he 
will  probably  set  out.*'* 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Berwick 
to  Torcy,  the  French  minister,  dated  Augost  24, 1715,  afibrds 
an  amusing  comment  on  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  re- 
nowned uncle : — 

<*  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  dako  of  Marlborotigh,  in  which  he  ezpreBses 
to  me  that  he  hopes  much  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  M.  le  dievalier,  [St.  Qeorge,] 
accompanying  these  professions  with  a  second  present  of  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  TMs  gives  me  much  hope,  comndering  the  character  of  my  unde,  who 
is  not  accustom^  to  scatter  his  money  thas>  unless  he  foresees  that  it  wiU  prove 
of  some  utility." 

*  Miscellaneous  State-Papers,  in  two  quarto  vols.,  printed  &x  Cadell,  voL  ii. 
p.  532.  *  Ibid. 
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MARY  BEATRICE  OF  MODENA, 

QUEEN.CONSORT   OP   JAMBS   THE   SECOND,  KING  OF 
GBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Haiy  Beatrice  refcoms  to  St.  Germaaxw— Attends  the  death-bed  of  Loma  XIV. 
— Her  constancy  to  madame  de  Maintenon — Lord  Bolingbroke's  lU-will  to  Maiy 
Beatrice— The  rebellion  of  1715— Mary  Beatrice  prayed  for  as  queen-mother — 
Her  uncertainty  as  to  the  &te  of  her  son-— His  dangerous  jonmey  from  LoRvine 
— Secret  visit  to  Paris — Queen  meets  him  at  Chdilot — His  frightM  perQ  at 
Nonanoourt — Sails  for  Scotland — Queen's  suspense — Conflicting  rumours 
of  successes  and  defeats — Flattering  news  from  Scotland — ^Reports  of  her  son's 
coronation— Melancholy  reverse — Desperate  position  of  Jacobite  cause — Un- 
ffeding  conduct  of  lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  queen — Her  pecuniary  distress — 
The  chevalier  vints  his  mother  at  St.  Germains — Compiled  to  leave  her— 
His  inconsiderate  conduct — Maternal  anxiety  of  the  queen — Her  son's  rup- 
tore  with  Bolingbroke — Queen  offers  to  mediate — Bolingbroke's  rude  reply — 
Depression  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies — Fate  of  Jacobite  prisoners — DislTeaB 
of  Mary  Beatrice — Respect  felt  fbr  her  in  France — Her  son  goes  to  Avignon — 
Lingering  affection  in  England  for  the  Stuart  cause — Oak-apple  day  and  white- 
rose  day — A  new  courtier  presented  to  queen  Mary  Beatrice — Matrimonial 
projects  fbr  her  son — Her  ooneepondenoe  with  the  old  Jacobites — Plots  for  her 
son's  restoration — Her  seals — Armorial  bearings — Jacobite  oorrespondenoe — 
Her  last  illness — Recommends  her  son  to  the  regent  Orleans — Her  care  for 
her  ladies — Her  death — General  kmentations  at  St.  Germuns — Funeral 
honours —  Refbge  granted  to  her  ladies — Her  apartment  at  St.  Gennains — 
Traditions  of  the  place— Her  portrait  in  old  age. 

Mary  Beatrice  returned  to  St.  Oermains  in  time  to  attend 
the  deatb-bed  of  her  old  friend  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  use  h^ 
influence  with  him  for  the  last  time  in  behalf  of  her  son.  The 
dying  monarch  exerted  himself  to  write  with  his  own  hand  to 
his  grandson,  the  king  of  Spain,  urging  him  to  render  all  the 
assistance  he  could  to  his  adopted  son,  as  he  called  the  cheva- 
her  de  St.  Greorge,  to  aid  in  establishing  him  on  the  British 
throne.'  Louis  had  himself  actually  entered  into  serious  engage- 
ments with  queen  Mary  Beatrice  to  furnish  arms  for  ten  thou- 

^  Lemontey's  Histoire  de  la  Regenoe. 
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Band  men,  and  ships  to  transp<»rt  them  to  Scotland,  He  had 
issued  his  commands  for  the  preparation  of  the  armament^  and 
it  was  in  a  state  of  forwardness  at  the  time  when  his  death  frus- 
trated  all  the  dispositions  he  had  made  in  fSEivour  of  the  ex- 
pected rising  in  the  north  of  England.^  *'  He  gaye/^  says  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  ''  all  the  orders  that  were  necessary,  and 
then  calmly  awaited  his  last  hour.  He  had  told  the  queen  of 
England,  several  times,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  that,  at  his 
advanced  age,  he  must  soon  expect  to  die ;  and  thus  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  it,  day  by  day,  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
by  surprise.  They  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  him  in 
the  world,  for  they  imagined  he  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  speak  to  him  of  death.  I  know,  to  a  certainty,  that 
what  I  have  stated  is  true,  having  had  it  &om  the  mouth  of 
the  queen  herself,  a  princess  of  strict  veracity.''* 

Louis  XIV.  breathed  his  last  September  1st,  1715.  Mary 
Beatrice  was  greatly  afflicted,  both  for  the  loss  of  her  old 
Mend,  and  its  depressing  effect  on  the  Jacobite  cause  at  that 
momentous  crisis.  In  the  dispute  that  took  place  touching 
the  guardianship  of  the  infismt  king  of  France,  she  was 
appealed  to  by  the  duke  of  Maine  and  his  party,  as  a  per- 
son more  in  the  confidence  of  the  deceased  monarch  than 
any  one.  Her  majesty  deposed,  in  the  presence  of  the  duke 
and  duchess  de  Lauzun,  what  had  been  said  to  her  by 
Louis  XIV.  on  the  subject  of  his  testamentary  disposi- 
tions.''' It  was  unfortunate  for  Mary  Beatrice,  that,  by  a 
sort  of  negative  implication  with  the  rival  faction  patronised 
by  madame  de  Maintenon,  she  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the 
regent  Orleans,  and  furnished  him  with  an  excuse  for  repudi- 
ating the  cause  of  her  son.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  and  interests  of  the 
French  court.  Madame  de  Maintenon  found  herself,  in  her 
present  adversity,  as  carefully  shunned  by  the  minions  of  for- 
tune, as  she  had  recently  been  courted  and  caressed.  Not  so 
wise  in  her  generation  as  the  children  of  this  world,  and 
acting  in  the  kind  sincerity  of  an  honest  heart,  Mary  Beatrice 

^  Hurtoire  de  k  R^genoe.    M^oiree  de  Berwick.  '  Hud, 

'  Dadoe.    Memoin  of  the  Regency,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  8. 
VOL.  VI,  S  S 
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treated  her  afflicted  friend  witii  the  tender  gytapa&y  and 
attention  that  vrtaee  'due  to  the  relict  of  the  deoeaMd  aovereigiL 
Their  first  meeting  waa^  by  mutnal  appointment^  at  Chaillot: 
madame  de  Maintenon  vaa  dreMed  in  the  deepest  mournings 
and  looked  iU  and  dejected^  As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  her^ 
she  extended  her  arms  towards  her^  and  when  tiiey  drew  near 
each  other^  tendorly  embraced  her:  both  bnrst  into  tears. 
Their  commnnications  were  long  and  affectionate.  Maiy 
Beatrice  recurred  fir^quently  to  tiie  memory  of  her  departed 
lord,  king  James,  but  with  that  holy  sorrow  which  time  and 
religiosi  had  softenedand  subdued.  With  her,  there  was  a  joy 
in  her  grief;  and,  whenever  madame  de  Maintenon  related 
any  instance  of  piety  shown  by  Louis  on  his  death-bed,  her 
majesty  was  sure  to  icjoin,  ''that  was  like  my  sainted  king; 
even  he  could  not  have  done  better.^'  Madame  de  Maintenon 
Ideated  this  observation  afterwards  to  the  sisters  of  Chaillot, 
and4said  it  had  given  her  much  comfort.  Mary  Beatrice  re- 
turned the  same  evening  to  St.  Gennains.  When  she  waa 
ready  to  leave  her  chamber,  after  she  had  taken  an  affectionate 
fieffewell  of  madame  de  Maint^inan,  she  asked  for  the  abbess  of 
Chaillot,  who,  with  a  train  of  the  oldest  sisters^  attended  her 
majesty  to  the  gate.  She  spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  admirable  frame  of  mind  in  whidi  she 
appeared.  The  abbess  replied,  ''that  her  majesty's  erample 
had  been  veiy  proper  to  animate  that  lady.''  The  queen  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  that'sufiSdently  indicated  the 
humility  <tf  her  heart,  and  entering  the  chapel,  she  knelt  down 
for  a  few  moments  in  the  act  of  silent  adoration  with  an  air 
of  such  perfect  self-abasement,  that  all  present  were  deeply 
touched^  She  took  the  aim  of  the  abbess  as  they  left  the 
chapel,  and  talked  much  of  madame  de  Maintenon,  and  what 
she  had  been  saying  of  Louis  XIV.,  repeating,  "  that  it  re- 
minded her  of  her  own  sainted  monardi."  She  bade  the 
abbess  a  very  gradous  farewell,  and  requested  her  prayers  fior 
her  son;  and  then  turning  to  the  nuns,  entreated  that  they 
would  also  pray  fixr  him.^ 

iDiafyorauHUot 
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Mary  Beatiioe  returned  to  St.  Qermains^  to  hold  her 
anxious  councils  with  Berwick  and  her  son's  new  secretary  of 
state^  lord  Bolingbroke,  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  the  ne* 
cessaiy  aupfdies  for  the  Jacobite  rising  in  Scotland.  Boling* 
brokers  firequent  solicitations  for  that  purpose  to  the  r^ent 
Orleans  only  served  to  expose  the  designs  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  and  to  put  the  British  government  on  the  alert. 
The  arms  and  stores  that  had  been  secretly  provided  by  the 
friendship  of  the  deceased  king,  Louis  XIY.,  were  on  board 
twelve  ships  lying  at  Havre ;  but  just  as  they  were  ready  to 
sail,  sir  George  Byng  came  into  the  roads  with  a  squadron^ 
and  prevented  them  fiY)m  leaving  the  harbour,  and  lord  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador,  demanded  of  the  r^ent  that  they 
should  be  given  up,  as  they  were  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  Pretender.  The  r^ent,  instead  of  doing  this,  ordered 
the  ships  to  be  unloaded,  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  to 
be  carried  to  the  king  of  France's  arsenal.^  This  was  one 
of  the  leading  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise,  since 
the  bravest  champions  can  do  little  without  weapons. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  broke  out  prematurely,  hurried 

on  by  the  ardour  of  nusjudging  partisans.     Its  detmls  belong 

to  our  national  annals :  all  we  have  to  do  with  it  is  to  trace 

its  effects  on  the  personal  history  of  the  royal  mother  of  the 

representative  of  the  &ted  line  of  Stuart.     Bolingbroke,  in 

his  letter  to  that  prince  of  September  31st,  after  informing 

him   that  her  majesty's  almoner,  Mr.  Innes,  and  captain 

CFIanigan  had  been  consulting  about  providing  a  vessel  to 

convey  him  to  the  scene  of  action,  says, — 

"The  queen  ordan  Mr.  lunee  to  Amuah  money  to  OTlanigan,  and  by  that 
meani  he  will  gness  at  the  aemoe  intended,  ae  well  aa  by  what  was  aud  to  him 
before  my  zetom;  bnt  I  shall  aay  nothing  to  him,  nor  any  one  else  of  the  mea> 
sore  taken,  becacne  I  loiow  no  better  maxim,  in  all  boainess,  than  that  of  tmat- 
ing  no  oreatiire  with  the  least  circomstanoe  beyond  what  is  absoLntely  necessary 
he  shooldknow  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  hia  part  of  the  aervioe."  * 

An  exceUent  maxim,  doubtiess ;  but  the  object  of  the  new 
minister  was  evidentiy  to  alienate  the  confidence  of  his  master 

*  Docoments  in  lord  Mahon's  Appendix.    Berwick's  Memoirs.     St.  Simon. 
'  Loid  Mahon's  Appendix. 
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from  the  queen  and  her  councillors ;  and  more  than  that,  to 
estrange  him  from  the  only  person  capable  of  giving  good 
advice,  the  duke  of  Berwick.  And  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
creating  a  coolness,  may  be  perceived  even  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  duke : — 

**  The  duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St.  Gennaixifl,  so  that  I  shall  hare  no  oppor* 
tnnity  of  making  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  no  mote 
as  to  his  grace,  though  I  should  have  something  to  say,  hecause  the  queen  tells 
me  she  has  writ  to  your  m^esty  her  opinion^  in  which  I  most  humbly  concur." 

The  self-importance  of  the  new  secretary  of  state  was 
piqued  at  finding  Mary  Beatrice  confided  imphdtly  in  Ber- 
wick, and  only  partially  in  himself,  and  that,  instead  of 
having  to  communicate  intelligence  to  her,  she  imparted  it  to 
him.  He  intended  to  be  the  head  of  the  Stuart  cause,  and 
he  tbund  himself  only  employed  as  the  hand.  The  queen 
and  Berwick  transacted  all  the  secret  correspondence  and 
negotiations  together,  and  then  employed  him,  not  as  a  minis- 
ter of  state,  but  as  an  official  secretary.  Mary  Beatrice 
directed  Berwick  to  press  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  to  perform 
his  promise  of  landing  8000  troops  in  Scotland,  to  assist  her 
son ;  but  Charles  was  himself  in  great  difficulties,  being  closely 
besieged  at  Stralsund  at  the  very  time  his  aid  was  solicited, 
and  could  only  express  his  r^ret  at  being  unable  to  accord 
the  needful  succours.  The  king  of  Spain  revoked  his  pro- 
mise of  a  pecuniary  loan  at  the  same  time ;  both  these  in- 
auspicious circumstances  being  conmiunicated  by  Mary  Bea- 
trice to  Bolingbroke,  he  thus  briefly  announces  the  twofold 
disappointment  to  the  luckless  chevalier  de  St.  Greorge : — 

"  I  enclose  to  your  majesty  two  letters  from  Stralsund  with  great  rdactanop, 
since  you  will  find  by  them  that  all  our  hopes  of  troops  are  vanidied.  I  reoeiTed 
them  from  the  queen,  whose  packet  accompanies  this,  and  who  intends  to  send 
your  miyesty's  servants  down  to  you."' 

Overtures  were  made  at  this  time  for  a  marriage  between 
the  regent's  unmarried  daughter,  mademoiselle  de  Yalois, 
and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George.  How  far  the  queen  was 
concerned  in  this  project,  does  not  appear :  it  certainly  was 

'  Lord  Mahon's  Appeodiz* 
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tiot  pushed  with  any  degree  of  eamestneM  on  the  part  of  the 
prince^  who  apprehended  that  it  would  injure  his  popula- 
rity with  his  party  in  England.  It  has  been  said^  that  the 
young  lady  herself^  being  greatly  in  love  with  the  royal 
knight-errant^  who  at  that  period  excited  a  very  romantic 
interest  in  France^  besought  her  fSather  to  make  lier  his  wife ; 
to  which  the  cautious  regent  replied,  "  Now  verrona,  ma  fiUe; 
nous  verrons"  Meantime,  the  standard  of  the  chevalier  had 
been  raised  in  Scotland,  and  a  formidable  insurrection,  headed 
by  lord  Derwentwater  and  Mr.  Forster,  took  place  in  North- 
umberland. On  the  second  Sunday  in  October,  the  Pro- 
testant clergymen  who  acted  as  chaplains  to  the  rebel  muster, 
prayed  for  the  son  of  James  II.  by  the  style  and  title  of  king 
James,  and  for  Mary  Beatrice  by  the  designation  of  '^  Mary, 
queen-mother.^'*  The  same  was  done  at  Kelso,  where  a  mixed 
congregation  of  Protestants  and  Roman-catholics  met  in  the 
great  kirk,  to  listen  to  a  political  sermon  preached  by  the 
rev.  Mr.  Patten,  on  the  text,  "  The  blessing  of  the  first-bom 
is  his.*'  The  gentlemen  of  the  latter  persuasion  told  the 
preacher,  "  that  they  approved  very  well  of  our  liturgy,  which 
they  had  never  heard  before/'* 

On  the  28th  of  October,  the  chevalier  left  Barr.  Infor- 
mation was  immediately  given  to  the  British  ambassador,  lord 
Stair,  who  went  to  the  regent  Orleans,  and  demanded,  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign  Oeorge  I.,  that  orders  should  be 
issued  to  prevent  his  passage  through  France.  "  If  you  can 
point  out,  to  a  certainty,  the  precise  place  where  he  may 
be  found,'*  replied  the  regent,  "  I  will  have  him  re-conduct- 
ed to  Lorraine;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  either  spy  or 
gaoler  for  king  Geoi^.'*'  —  "Prudence  prescribed  to  the 
regent  a  conduct,  oblique  enough  to  satisfy  Oeorge  I.  with- 
out discouraging  the  Jacobites;  but  the  events  precipitated 
themselves,  as  it  were,  with  a  rapidity,  which  rendered 
it  difficult  to  preserve  a  course  sufficiently  gliding.*      He 

1  Notes  on  the  Life  of  Calamy.  '  Pfttten's  Hutory  of  tbe  BebeUion. 

>  Memoin  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

*  M^noiree  de  la  B%ence^  par  M.  Lemootey. 
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summoned  Contades,  the  major  of  the  guards,  into  his 
presence,  and  there,  before  lard  Stair,  gave  positive  orders 
to  him  to  intercept  the  prince  on  the  road  from  Lorraine ; 
bnt  aware  of  the  unpopnlarity  in  which  sudi  a  proceed- 
ing woidd  involve  him,  he  secretly  instructed  Contades  not  to 
find  the  person  of  whom  he  went  in  quest/' ^  Berwick  adds, 
''that  the  chevalier,  being  warned  of  the  intended  arrest, 
kept  out  of  the  danger  by  taking  a  circuitous  route.  Con- 
tades, on  his  return,  gave  a  flourishing  account  to  Stair  of 
all  he  had  done  during  an  absence  of  several  days ;  his  ex- 
cellency affected  to  be  satisfied,  yet  shrewdly  suspected  that 
the  regent  had  no  particular  desire  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  the  chevalier,  and  Ckmtades  no  great  relish  for  the  com- 
mission that  had  been  imposed  on  him.  Stair  sent  his 
myrmidons  out  in  all  directions,  to  try  to  discover  the  road 
the  prince  was  taking;  but  he  was  so  well  disguised,  and 
travelled  with  so  few  companions,  that  he  never  heard  of  him 
till  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.''* 

No  one  was  more  uncertain  of  the  movements  of  her 
son  than  the  queen,  for  he  dared  not  write  to  her,  lest  his 
letters  should  be  intercepted.  He  had,  withal,  reason  to 
suspect  that  she  could  not  keep  a  secret,  and  that  there  were 
traitors  at  St.  Oermains,  and  spies  within  the  hallowed  pale 
of  her  fietvourite  retreat  at  ChaiUot.  The  feelings  of  the 
anxious  mother,  though  they  have  never  been  unveiled  to 
public  view,  may  be  imagined,  after  her  only  son,  her  last 
surviving  child,  had  left  a  place  of  security,  and  set  forth  to 
join  a  desperate  enterprise,  with  a  biU  of  attainder  hanging 
over  him,  and  the  price  of  blood  on  his  head. 

Twelve  precious  inedited  letters  firom  the  queen's  faith- 
ful firiend,  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  who  generally  performed  the 
office  of  private  secretary  to  her  royal  mistress  when  unable 
to  write  herself  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot,  afford  much  inter- 
esting information  connected  with  the  personal  history  of 
Mary  Beatrice  at  this  period.  They  are  addressed  to  the  abbess 

1  M^moizes  de  la  B^genee,  by  Lemontey .    See  also  Dodos,  and  St.  Simon. 
<  M^ndzes  do  Mir^Khal  Berwick. 
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and  ei&*abbe88,  la  mireD^$Se,  of  ChaiDot,  written  in  yeiy  bad 
French.  Lady  Sophia,  though  a  ScotGhwoman^  and  a  Stuart  of 
Blantyre  by  birth,  had,  during  her  seven  and  twenty  years'  exile 
with  her  royal  mistress,  nearly  forgotten  her  mother  tongue, 
and  writes  Perth,  Pairte,  and  Stirling,  Sirle.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  an  affectionate  simplicity  in  her 
style,  worth  all  the  meretricious  graces  and  elegantly-tumed 
periods  of  the  classic  Bolingbroke.  The  first  letter  of  this 
THluable  series  of  domestic  documents  is  dated  merely  "  this 
18th  of  November,''  the  date  preceded  by  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  this  lady's  correspondence,  from  which 
our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  select  such  extracts  as  relate 
to  the  queen.  Lady  Sophia  commences  her  first  letter  to  the 
ex-abbess,  written,  she  says,  by  desire  of  the  queen,  with  in- 
quiries after  the  health  of  the  sisters  of  Chsdllot,  and  then 
proceeds^ — 

"  God  be  thanked,  that  of  the  queen  is  good,  though  the  looks  01  eoongh,  which 
is  not  wondeHnl,  considering  the  painful  inquietade  she  suffers,  and  must  con* 
tinue  to  do  till  the  king,  her  son,  hie  established.  Her  majesty  commands  me  to 
inform  you,  of  what  yon  have  probably  heard  some  time  ago,  which  is,  that  the 
king,  my  master,  has  left  Lorraine ;  but  this  is  all  she  can  tell  you  at  present, 
except  that  his  afl&irs  go  on  prosperously  in  Scotland,  and  that  we  reckon  that 
the  earl  of  Mar  has  at  Perth  twenty  thousand  men,  well  disciplined^  and  firmly 
united  for  the  good  cause^  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  has  not  more  than  three 
thousand  men  in  his  camp.  Moreover,  in  the  north  of  England  four  provinces 
[counties]  have  declared  for  the  good  cause,  and  the  Scotch — that  is  to  say,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  are  going,  if  possible,  to 
join  our  friends  in  the  north ;  but  as  Argyle  is  encamped  at  Stirling,  and  guards 
the  passage  of  the  river  and  the  bridges,  where  he  is  strongly  entrenched,  it  is 
difficult  to  force  it.    Nevertheless,  they  hope  soon  to  pass  into  England."  ^ 

Such  was  the  exaggerated  account  of  the  state  of  her  son's 
affairs  in  Scotland^  which  flattered  the  maternal  hopes  of  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  11.^  while  she  was^  at  the  same 
time^  tortured  with  suspense  and  uncertainty  on  his  account, 
not  knowing  what  had  become  of  him,  whether  he  were  in 
France,  Scotland,  or  England,  living  or  dead,  at  this  momen- 
tous crisis  of  his  fortunes.  The  earl  of  Mar  had  written  to 
her  on  the  12th  of  October,  giving  her  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  insurgents^  and  earnestly  demanding  the 

'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  SjBcret  Archives  of  France. 
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presence  of  him  they  styled  their  king/     Lady  Sophia  Bnl- 

keley  concludes  her  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  in  these 

words: — 

**  The  qneen  begB  yon,  my  dear  mother,  and  all  the  oommmiity,  to  redoaUe,  if 
it  be  possible,  your  holy  prayers  for  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  the  king, 
for  the  sncoess  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  fiiithftl 
subjects.  Her  majesty  ordered  me  to  write  yesterday,  but  we  waited  till  Una 
evening,  having  a  hope  that  the  letters  from  England,  which  ought  to  come  to* 
day,  might  furnish  some  fresh  news ;  but  as  the  post  is  delayed,  her  majesty 
would  not  longer  defer  inquiring  what  tidings  you  have,  and  communicating  hers 
to  you.  For  myself,  permit  me,  my  dearest  mother,  to  assure  yon,  that  no  one 
can  esteem  and  honour  you  more  entirely  than  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  S.  BUIXSLBT. 

"I  hope  that  Miss  Flowden  and  her  lady  mother  are  both  well.  Have  the 
goodness,  my  beloved  mother,  to  tell  my  dear  Catharine  Angelique,  that  the 
queen  is  very  sorry  she  has  not  time  to  answer  her  letter;  but  she  must  not 
aUow  that  to  discourage  her  from  writing,  as  her  majesty  is  very  glad  to  receive 
letters  fnm  her." 

Hndor$ed — **  To  the  very  reverend  Mere  d^pos^  de  Monffle,  of  the  ladies  of 
8t  Marie  de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot."* 

Ahnost  immediately  after  the  date  of  this  letter^  the  queen 
receiTcd  an  intimation  of  the  movements  of  her  son^  who, 
dodged  by  the  spies  of  the  British  embassy,  had  been  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  for  many  days  without  venturing  to  approach 
the  coast,  though  his  friend,  lord  Walsh,  lay  at  Nantes  with 
a  light-armed,  swift-saihng  vessel,  ready  to  convey  him  down 
the  Loire.     The  chevalier  de  St.  George,  and  his  friend 
"William  Erskine,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Buchan,  who  were 
wandering  about  in  disguise,  observed  that  portraits  and  de- 
scriptions of  his  person  were  set  up  in  some  of  the  post-houses 
to  facilitate  his  apprehension.     Another  of  his  attendants^ 
colonel  Hay,  felling  in  with  a  party  that  were  lying  in  wait 
to  seize  the  royal  adventurer,  veiy  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  in  mistake  for  him,  as  he  was  toivelling  in  one 
of  his  post-carriages.*     All  of  a  sudden,  the  chevalier  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Paris.,  to  attend  a  general  council  of  his 
friends,  both  French  and  English,  that  was  to  be  held  at  the 
hdtel  de  Breteul,  the  house  of  the  baron  de  Breteul  et  de 
Preully,  a  nobleman  of  great  wealth  and  of  distinguished 
family,  who  had  married  the  beautiftd  daughter  of  lord  and 

>  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jaoolntcs,  vol.  i. 
^  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  hdtel  Soubise,  by  favour  of  M.  Guixot 
•  Stuart  Papers. 
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lady  CVBrien  Clare^  who  had  acoompanied  queen  Mary  Beatrice 
on  her  voyage  to  France^  when  she  fled  with  her  infant  son 
in  1688.  Lady  Clare  was  the  state  housekeeper  at  St.  Ger- 
mains^  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  queen. 
The  h6tel  de  Breteul  was  the  resort  of  all  that  was  gay^ 
gallant^  and  spirihiel  in  Paris :  it  was  also^  of  course^  a  general 
rendezvous  for  the  firiends  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  It  was  in 
the  salons  of  the  marquise  de  Chatelet^  the  sister  of  the  baron 
de  Breteul^  they  held  their  conferences.^ 

When  the  queen  was  informed  that  her  son  meant  to  take 
Paris  in  his  route^  she  came  to  Chaillot  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  of  making  all  necessary  arrangements  with  him, 
and  bidding  him  a  personal  fiuewell.'  The  following  interest- 
ing particulars  are  recorded  in  the  auto-biography  of  one  of 
the  nieces  of  the  baron  de  Breteul.  ''  The  chevalier  de  St. 
George  came  very  privately  to  Paris,  in  the  dress  of  an  abb^, 
with  only  one  or  two  companions.  He  went  directly  to  the 
hdtel  de  Breteul,  where  he  met  all  his  friends  and  confederates/' 
It  should  seem,  the  young  ladies  of  the  family  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  him,  which  made  a  great  impression  on 
madame  de  Crequi,  then  mademoiselle  de  Froulay,  a  girl  in 
her  teens,  who  continues,  ''  He  was  at  that  time  a  very  hand- 
some and  accomplished  prince,  and  did  not  appear  more  than 
five  or  six-and-twenty  years  of  age.  We  had  the  honour  of 
making  our  curtsies  to  him,  and  he  addressed  some  com- 
plimentary words  to  us ;  after  which,  he  withdrew  with  his 
followers  into  my  uncle's  cabinet,  where  they  remained  in 
conference  great  part  of  the  night.  At  the  dawn  of  day  he 
departed  for  Chaillot,  where  the  queen,  his  mother,  who  had 
come  to  meet  him,  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation.  He  slept  in  a  little  house  which  the  due  de 
Lauzun  had,  no  one  knew  why,  retained  for  his  own  use  in 
that  village.  He  remained  there  four-and-twenty  hours.*'* 
Mary  Beatrice  felt  this  parting  with  her  son,  on  an  expedition 
80  fbll  of  peril,  a  severe  trial.  He  was  dearer  to  her  than 
ever, — ^the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  a  world  of  care  and 
sorrow;  but  she  suspected  not  that  the  only  serious  danger 
^  SoavenanoeB  de  la  Marquise  de  Crec[iii.  '  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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lie  was  to  encounter  would  be  within  a  few  hours  after  he 
had  bidden  her  adieu/ 

The  hdtel  de  Breteul  was  a  marked  plaoe^  and  every  thing 
that  passed  there  was  watched  with  jealous  attention  by  the 
spies  of  lord  Stair;  there  was^  besides,  an  unsuspected  traitress 
within  the  domestic  circle.  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Preolty 
was  so  greatly  piqued  at  the  preference  evinced  by  one  of  the 
prince's  gentlemen  in  waiting,  lord  Keith,  for  her  cousin  made- 
moiselle de  Froulay,  that  she  did  all  she  could  to  injure  the 
Jacobite  cause  out  of  revenge.  Secret  information  of  what- 
ever designs  came  to  her  knowledge  was  communicated  by 
her  immediately  to  the  earl  of  Stair.'  It  was  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  through  the  ill  o£Bic6s  of  this  inimical  member 
of  the  family  circle  at  the  h6tel  de  Breteul,  tiiat  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George's  visit  was  conveyed  to 
the  British  embas^,  together  with  the  information  that  he 
was  to  set  out  the  following  day  for  Chftteau  Thierry  on  his 
way  to  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  and  that  he  would  diange 
horses  at  Nonancourt.  If  we  may  believe  the  following 
statement  of  madame  de  Crequi,  which  is  corroborated  by 
Lemontey,  Duolos,  St.  Simon,  and  several  other  contemporaij 
French  writers,  lord  Stair,  misdoubting  the  regent  Orleaasj, 
instead  of  claiming  his  promise  of  arresting  the  unfortunate 
prince,  determined  to  take  surer  measures  on  his  own  account, 
by  sending  people  in  his  own  employ  to  waylay  him.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  prince,  after  he  had  taken  leave 
of  the  queen,  his  mother,  started  from  Chaillot  in  one  of  the 
post-carriages  of  the  baron  de  Breteul,  attended  by  some 
horsemen  who  had  put  on  the  livery  of  that  noble  French 
family.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Nonancourt,  which 
is  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  a  woman  b^^ed 
the  postilions  to  stop,  and  stepping  quickly  on  the  boot  of  the 
carriage,  she  addressed  the  feigned  abb6  in  these  words :  ^'  If 
you  are  the  king  of  England,  go  not  to  the  post-house,  or  you 
are  lost ;  for  several  villains  are  waiting  there  to  murder  yop,'' 
— ^rather  a  startling  announcement  for  a  man,  on  whose  head 
the  tremendous  bribe  of  100,000/.  had  been  set  by  the  British 

^  Chiullot  Beoords.  'ScuvouoiceBde  la  J^anjaiaedeOpeqaL 
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government.  Without  betraying  any  disoomposure^  he  asked 
&e  woman  who  she  was?  and  how  she  came  by  her  infonoa- 
tion  ?  She  replied^  ''  My  name  is  L'Hopital.  I  am  a  lone 
woman^  the  mistiess  of  the  post-house  of  Nonancourt,  which 
I  warn  you  not  to  approach ;  for  I  haye  overheard  three 
Englishmen^  who  are  still  drinking  there^  diacnssing  with 
some  desperate  characters  in  this  neighbourhood  a  design  of 
setting  upon  a  traveller^  who  was  to  change  horses  with  me 
to-night  on  his  way  to  Chiteau  Thierry,  where  you  are  ex« 
pected  on  your  road  to  England/^  She  added,  ^'that  she 
had  taken  care  to  intoxicate  the  ruffians,  and  having  locked 
the  door  upon  them,  had  stolen  out  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  beseeching  him  at  the  same  time  to  confide  imphdtly 
in  her  good  intentions,  and  allow  her  to  conduct  him  to  the 
house  of  the  cai6,  where  he  would  be  safe/^' 

There  was  something  so  simple  and  earnest  in  the  woman's 
manner,  that,  stranger  as  she  was  to  him,  the  royal  adventurer 
resigned  himself  to  her  guidance,  with  that  firank  reliance  on 
the  generous  impulses  of  the  female  character  which  no  one  of 
his  race  had  ever  cause  to  rue.  She  led  him  and  his  attend- 
ants safely  to  the  house  of  the  viUage  pastor,  and  then  ran  to 
summon  M.  d'Argenson,  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  came 
properly  supported,  and  took  three  persons  into  custody  at  the 
post-house.  Two  of  them  were  Englishmen,  and  produced 
lord  Stair's  passports;  the  other  was  a  French  baron,  well 
known  as  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  that  minister.'  The 
leader  of  the  party  was  colonel  Douglas,  son  of  sir  William 
Douglas,  an  attachS  to  the  embassy,  who  assumed  a  high  tone, 
and  said  "  that  he  and  his  companions  were  in  the  service  of 
the  British  ambassador.^'  The  magistrate  coolly  observed, 
that  '^no  ambassador  would  avow  such  actions  as  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged,"  and  committed  them  all  to  prison.* 
Meantime,  madame  I/Hopital  despatched  one  of  her  couriers 
to  the  marquess  de  Torcy  with  a  statement  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  took  care  to  send  the  chevaUer  forward  on  his 

^  SonvenanoeB  de  la  MarqniBe  de  Greqni. 
^Lemoniey.    Dndos.  St.  Simon.  Madame  de  CrequL    See  the  depoationB 
rigned  by  the  magUtratea,  in  Lemontey'B  Appendix.  '  Ibid* 
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journey  in  another  dress^  and  in  one  of  her  own  voitures  with 
a  fresh  relay  of  horses^  with  which  he  reached  Nantes,  and 
finding  the  vessel  in  waiting  for  him^  descended  the  Loire^ 
and  safely  arrived  at  St.  Maloes.  Mary  Beatrice  wrote,  witb 
her  own  hand,  to  madame  L'Hopital  a  letter  full  of  thanks 
for  the  preservation  of  her  son^  but  that  which  charmed  the 
good  woman  most  was^  the  acknowledgments  she  received 
finom  the  r^ent,  who  sent  her  his  portrait  as  a  testimonial  of 
his  approbation  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Beaaons  of 
state  compelled  the  regent  to  stifle  the  noise  made  by  this 
adventure,  and  he  prevented  the  depositions  of  the  post-mia- 
tress  of  Nonancourt  and  her  servants  from  being  published.^ 

Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the 
following  confidential  account  of  the  state  of  mind  in  whidi 
her  royal  mistress  and  herself  remained,  during  a  second 
interval  of  suspense  that  intervened  before  tidings  of  the 
chevalier's  proceedings  reached  the  anxious  little  court  at 
St.  Germains : — 

«  This  28  of  November. 
**  As  the  queen  intends  to  write  to  yon,  my  dear  mother,  I  shall  not  say  much, 
except  to  let  yon  know  that,  throagh  the  mercy  of  God,  the  qneen  is  well,  and 
received  yestta^y  news  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England ;  bat  stall  her 
majesty  can  hear  no  tidings  of  the  hing,  her  son.  Her  mi^jesty  doobts  not  of  the 
fervour  and  zeal  of  your  prayers  to  the  Lord  for  his  preservation.  The  lively 
and  firm  futh  of  the  queen  supports  her,  which  makes  me  eveiy  moment  reproach 
myself  for  being  so  frequently  transported  with  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  king. 
I  take  shame  to  myself  when  I  see  how  tranquil  the  hope  she  has  in  Divine 
Providence  renders  the  queen;  but  I  pray  you  not  to  notice  this  in  your  rep^, 
for  I  put  on  the  courageous  before  her  migesty."' 

Under  the  impression  that  her  son  had  embarked  at  St. 
Haloes^  Mary  Beatrice  enclosed  a  packet  of  letters  for  him  to 
the  earl  of  Mar  in  Scotland^  to  whom  she  also  wrote.'  But 
the  chevalier^  though  he  went  on  board  ship,  waited  several 
days  for  a  favourable  wind,  and  finally  learning  that  the 
forces  of  Geoi^e  I.  occupied  Dunstafhage/  where  he  intended 
to  land,  and  that  there  was  a  squadron  on  the  look  out  for  him, 

^  But  those  documents  are  stall  in  exiBtenoe,  and  have  been  printed  In  tbe 

Appendix  of  Lemontey's  Histoire  de  la  R^ence.    See  also  letter  of  Marfachal 

d'Uxellcs  to  M.  Iberville,  minister  from  France  to  the  court  of  Sweden,  dated  9tb 

December,  1715. 

'  Inedited  autograph  letter,  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise. 

*  Mar  Comspondenoe,  in  Mrs.  Thomson's  Lives  of  the  Jacobites. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  of  Berwick* 
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came  on  shore  agam,  and  travelled  privately  on  horseback 
to  Dunkirk^  where  he  embarked  on  board  a  small  vessel  of 
eight  guns^  attended  by  six  gentlemen  only^  who  were  dis- 
guised hke  himself  in  the  dress  of  French  naval  ofiScers.' 
He  was  seven  days  in  performing  the  voyage,  and  it  was 
long  ere  the  news  of  his  safe  landing  reached  his  anxions 
mother. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  lady  Sophia  Bnlkeley  writes,  by 
the  desire  of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot,  to 
inquire  after  the  health  of  the  community,  and  to  tell  them 
the  floating  rumours  that  had  reached  her  from  the  scene  of 
action.  "  Her  majesty,''  she  says,  "  continues  well,  but,  as 
you  may  truly  suppose,  very  restless,  till  she  can  receive  sure 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  king,  her  son,  in  Scotland. 
There  are  reports,  but  we  imagine  without  foimdation,  that 
the  faithful  friends  of  the  king  have  been  defeated  in  Eng- 
\land.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say  that  the  earl  of  Mar 
has  beaten  our  enemies  in  Scotland,  but  that  wants  confirm- 
ing. However,  there  are  many  letters  which  corroborate  the 
latter  rumour ;  yet  we  dare  not  flatter  ourselves  at  present,  for 
if  it  be  really  so,  there  will  surely  arrive  between  this  and  to- 
morrow morning  the  verification,  which  the  queen  will  not  fail 
to  communicate  to  the  dear  sister  Catharine  AngeUque,  as  she 
intends  to  write  to  her;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
me  to  inflict  on  you  the  trouble  of  reading  a  longer  letter  of 
my  scrawUng,'** — ^  ffriffonnage/  is  the  word.  It  is  certainly 
graphically  descriptive  of  the  queer  cahgraphy  of  the  noble 
amanuensis,  to  say  nothing  of  her  misapphcation  of  capitals  to 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  small  letters  for  names  of  places ; 
but  her  unaffected  sympathy  for  the  royal  mistress,  whose 
exile  and  adversity  she  had  shared  for  seven-and-twenty  years, 
makes  every  word  from  her  pen  precious.  She  adds  two 
postscripts  to  this  letter;  the  first,  to  tell  the  abbess  that  the 
duke  de  Lauzun  had  just  arrived  at  St.  Oermains,  but  was 
not  likely  to  remain  more  than  twenty-four  hours ;  the  second, 
which  is  dated  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  shows  that  he  was 

*  Lord  Mahon'B  History  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
*  Stoart  F&perfl^  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbiae. 
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the  bearer  of  heavy  tidings^  whidi  ladj  Soplda  thug  briefly 

intunates: — 

"The  btd  news  from  the  norai  of  England  having  hean  odnfirmad,  and  that 
from  Scotland  none  too  good,  the  qneen  orden  me  to  tell  yon,  my  dearest  mother, 
that  she  cannot  write.  And  I  am  to  tell  yon,  that  she  donhts  not  that  you  will 
xedouUe  yonr  prayen  f<ir  the  preservation  of  the  person  of  the  king,  her  son,  ibr 
the  prosperity  and  oonaolation  of  hia  £uthfbl  aabjects."  ^ 

The  disastrous  intelligence  which  Lauzun  had  come  to  St 
Oermain^s  to  break  to  Maiy  Beatrice,  was  no  less  than  the 
death-blow  of  her  son's  cause  in  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  cowardly  or  treacherous  conduct  of  Mr.  Eoister  at  Preston, 
and  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  rebel  army  there  on  the 
13th  of  November,  together  with  the  loss  of  the  bafcUe  of 
Sheriffinuir  in  Scotland  on  the  same  day. 

The  queen  and  her  faithful  ladies  spent  their  meJandioly 
Christmas  at  St.  G^rmains,  in  painfdl  uncertainty  of  what 
had  become  of  the  chevalier  de  St«  Gteoige.  Lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  writes  again  to  the  superior  of  Chaillot  on  the  29th 
of  Deeembor,  telling  her  ''  that  the  queen  continued  well,  and 
had  been  able  to  attend,  for  nine  successive  days,  the  services 
of  the  church  for  that  holy  season,  which,''  continues  la^ 
Sophia,  "  have  been  very  consolatory  to  her  majesty,  who  only 
breathes  for  devotion."  Her  ladyship  goes  on  to  communi- 
cate the  messages  of  her  royal  mistress  to  her  ckastered  firiaids 
in  these  words : — 

''The  qneen  oomnnnda  me  to  taU  yon,  €baA  as  soon  as  aha  reoeivea  any  good 
news,  she  will  not  fail  to  impart  it.  She  says,  you  are  not  to  give  credit  to  the 
report,  which  she  understands  you  have  heard,  that  the  Scotch  wish  to  make 
peace  witii  the  duke  of  Hanover ;  for  it  is  not  troe,  although  theur  affiurs  are  not 
in  so  good  a  condition  as  they  were.  The  season  is  so  inclement  there^  that  they 
cannot  do  any  thing  on  either  side.  God  has  his  seasons  for  all  things,  and  we 
must  submit  to  His  holy  will,  and  not  cease  to  hope  in  His  mercy,  since  onr 
canaeisjuat."' 

The   manner  in  which  lady   Sophia   speaks   of  har   royal 

mistress  is  very  interesting : — 

'*  Although  you  know  the  great  virtue  of  the  queen,  my  dear  mother,  you 
would  be  surprised  to  see  with  what  flrmneoB  her  m^esty  sopports  all  the  trying 
events  that  have  come  upon  her  since  she  has  been  at  St.  Qermalns.  Betum 
thanks  to  God,  my  dear  mother,  for  all  the  grace  he  has  given  the  queen,  and 
request  of  Him  a  continuation  of  it  for  her ;  also  for  the  preservation  of  her  who 
IS  so  dear  to  us." 

>  Inedited  Stnart  Papery  in  the  h6tel  de  Soobiaa.  *  Ibid. 
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This  tinaffected  tribute  of  afPection  and  esteem  from  one  of 
the  noble  British  matrons  of  her  bedchamber^  who  had  lost 
e^ery  thing  for  her  sake^  sorely  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  moral  worth  of  the  consort  of  James  II.  It  is  a  com^ 
mon  saying,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vakt^de^^ebambre ; 
but  this  proverb  appears  reversed  with  regard  to  our  unfor- 
tunate queen,  for  the  more  we  search  into  the  records  that 
have  been  home  of  het  by  her  personal  attendants,  and  all 
tiiose  who  enjoyed  the  Q{q^ortunity  of  observing  her  conduct 
in  her  most  unreserved  hours  of  privacy,  the  brighter  does 
the  picture  grow.  Be  it  also  noticed,  that  no  one  who  knew 
her  intimately  has  ever  spoken  ill  of  her,  although  she  was  not, 
of  course,  free  from  the  faults  of  temper  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment inherent  in  human  nature.  It  may  be  said,  that  those  who 
have  commended  Mary  Beatrice  were  partial  witnesses,  being 
her  servants  and  personal  friends ;  nor  can  this  be  denied,  seor 
ing  that  they  gave  proofs  of  attachmait  not  often  to  be  met 
with  among  courtiers.  Partial  they  were,  for  they  preferred 
her  in  her  poverty,  exile,  and  adversity,  to  her  powerful  and 
pro^erous  rivals,  the  r^nant  queens,  Mary  and  Anne.  They 
preferred  her  service  to  their  own  interests,  and  were  con- 
tented to  be  poor  expatriated  outlaws  for  her  sake ;  and  being 
thus  faithful  in  deeds,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  unfaith- 
ful in  their  words?  or  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the  unscru- 
pulous writers  who  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  her 
powerfol  enemies  by  calumniating  her? 

The  new  year,  1716,  opened  drearily  on  Mary  Beatrice. 
Every  day  agitated  her  with  conflicting  rumours  of  victories 
and  defeats,  and  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  January  that  she 
received  certain  tidings  that  her  son  had  reached  his  destina- 
tion in  safety.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  communicates  the 
welcome  news  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  in  the  following  ani- 
mated letter,  which  will  best  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  royal  mother »— 

««Tlu9  Friday,  lOth  of  Jan. 

"By  the  order  of  the  queen,  my  deantst  mother,  I  have  the  honour  anjl  the 

pleasare  of  informing  yon,  that,  by  tiie  graee  of  God,  the  king,  my  master,  landed 

in  Sootlaiidon  Tneaday  week,  at  Pt^tfr't  Se^  [Peteriiaad],  in  spate  of  fourteen 

or  fifteen  Engliah  vaHek  that  were  horering  on  the  coast  to  take  hiuL    After 
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that,  can  we  doabt  that  holy  ProTidence  protects  him  in  all  things  ?  or  of  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  our  dear  king  for  the  time  to  come  ?  The  queen  is  welly 
thanks  he  to  the  Lord.  Her  mi^esty  and  aU  of  ns  are,  as  yon  may  well  helieve, 
transported  with  joy.  WiU  yon  assist  ns,  my  very  dear  mother,  in  ofiering  up 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  goodness,  and  asking  of  Him  a  oontinnation  of 
them.     I  cannot  tell  you  more  at  present." 

Undoned—"  To  the  veiy  reverend  mother,  Superior  of  the  ladies  of  St.  Marie 
de  Chaillot,  at  Chaillot."^ 

The  letter  of  the  chevalier  himself^  announcing  his  arrival^ 
was  written  to  his  secretaiy  of  state^  lord  Bolingbroke^  and  is 
dated  three  weeks  earlier.  It  is  veiy  shorty  and  will^  perhaps, 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

"JaHBS  StUABT  to  LOBD  BOLHrGBBOKB.' 

**  Peterhead,  (Scotland,)  Dec  22,  iTUi. 
"  I  am  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own  andent  kingdom,  as  the  hearer  will  teQ 
yon,  with  all  the  particnlars  of  my  passage,  and  Us  own  proposals  of  fature 
service.  Send  the  queen  '  the  news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the  regent, 
en  attendant,  that  I  send  yon  firom  the  army  a  letter  ftom  onr  fnends»  to  whom 
I  am  going  to-morrow.  I  find  things  in  a  prosperous  way.  I  hope  all  will  go 
on  well,  if  friends  on  yoar  side  do  their  part  as  I  shall  have  done  mine.  My 
compliments  to  Magiu ;  tell  him  the  good  news.  I  don't  write  to  him,  for  I  am 
wearied,  and  won't  delay  a  moment  l^e  hearer.  <«  j,  j^» 

In  his  letter  dated  Einnaird^  January  2,  1716^  the  chevalier 
sends  several  messages  to  the  queen^  his  mother.  He  speaks 
of  his  own  situation  cheerfully^  though  he  owns^  with  some 
humour^  that  he  has  nothing  to  begin  the  campaign  with 
''but  himself:' 

«  All  was  in  confnriooy"  he  says,  "  hefbre  my  arrival :  terms  of  aooommodatioBi 
pretty  openly  talked  of.  The  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  hut  4000  men 
left  at  Perth.  Had  I  retarded  some  days  longer,  I  might  have  had  a  message 
not  to  come  at  all.    My  presence^  indeed,  has  had,  and  will  have^  I  hope,  good 

effects.    The  affection  of  the  peo]^  is  h^ond  all  expression We  are  too 

happy  if  we  can  maintain  Perth  this  winter :  that  is  a  point  of  the  last  import- 
ance.   We  shall  not  leave  it  without  blows. 

**  I  send  to  the  queen,  my  mother,  all  the  letters  I  mention  here,  that  she 
may  peruse  them,  and  then  agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  forwarding  them. 
Ton  will  show  her  this,  for  mine  to  her  refers  to  it.  There  will  go  by  the  next 
messenger  a  duplicate  of  all  this  packet^  except  my  letter  to  the  queen."^ 

Mary  Beatrice  had  endured  the  conflicts  of  hope  and  fear, 
the  pangs  of  disappointment,  and  the  tortures  of  suspense  for 
upwards  of  four  months,  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian  and 

^  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  h6tel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 
'  Lord  Mahon,  voL  L,  Appendix,  p.  xxxiv. 
'  His  mother,  queen  Kary  Beatrice. 
4  Lord  Mahon's  Appendix,  from  Stuart  Papers  in  her  nuQesty's  ooDectkm  at 
Windsor. 
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the  firmness  of  a  heroine^  so  that^  as  we  have  seen  hy  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeky's  letters^  every  one  was  astonished  at  her  cahnness, 
when  all  around  her  were  in  a  state  of  ezcit^nent  and  alarm ; 
bnt  directly  she  received  the  cheering  intelligenoe  that  her 
son  had  landed  in  Scotland^  where  his  presence  had  been 
vainly  demanded  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  overpowered  h^  feeble  firame,  and  she  was  attacked 
with  a  nervous  fever,  which  rendered  her  incapable  of  further 
exertion.  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  to  whose  correspondence  with 
the  religieuses  of  Chaillot  we  are  indebted  for  these  interestiEig 
particulars  connected  with  the  almost  forgotten  mother  of 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  at  the  period  of  the  disastrous 
attempt  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  to  restore  him  to  the 
throne  of  his  forefathers,  writes  on  the  29th  of  January,  1716, 
by  desire  of  her  royal  mistress,  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  to  tell 
her  '^that  her  majesty  was  progressing  fiivourably  towards 
convalescence,  though  still  feeble.  After  having  kept  her 
bed  fifteen  days,  the  queen  had  sat  up  the  day  before  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  so  much  better,  that  nothing  but  her 
weakness  prevented  her  from  being  dressed  and  going  on  as 
usual ;  that  she  now  slept  well,  and  the  chevalier  Crarvan,  her 
physician,  would  not  allow  her  to  take  bark  oftener  than 
twice  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  which  he  meant  her  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time  to  come.  K  the  weather  were  not  so 
inclement,  her  majesty  would  soon  be  restored,''  continues 
lady  Sophia ;  ^  for,  thank  Gk)d  I  she  recovers  very  rapidly  after 
these  sort  of  illnesses  when  once  the  fever  leaves  her,  by 
which  we  perceive  that  her  constitution  is  naturally  good. 
The  queen  has  not  received  any  thing  since  the  arrival  of  the 
courier  from  the  king  who  brought  the  news  of  his  landing. 
She  is  expecting  every  moment  to  see  one  arrive,  but  appa- 
rently, the  contrary  winds  cause  the  delay.  In  the  mean 
time,  some  of  the  letters  firom  Edinburgh  notice  that  the  king 
arrived  at  Perth  on  the  7th,  and  that  all  the  nobles  in  the  duke 
of  Mar's  army  went  on  before  to  receive  his  majesty.  "Hiey 
appeared  transported  with  joy  to  see  him,  and  the  following 
day  he  reviewed  his  army  at  P^h."  Ilhe  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  for  the  cause,  combined  with  her 

VOL.  VL  T  T 
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droll  French^  lias  the  effect  of  making  her  identify  herself  in 
this  letter  with  the  Jacobite  army  at  Perth;  for  she  says^ 
'^  The  enemy  threatens  much  to  attack  us  before  our  forces 
can  be  drawn  together.  Their  numbers  much  exceed  ours  at 
Perth ;  therefore/^  continues  her  ladyship^  "  we  have  the  more 
need  of  your  prayers  for  them/'  After  communicating  the 
usual  petition  of  the  queen  to  the  community  of  Chaillot  for 
more  prayers  for  the  success  and  preservation  of  the  king, 
she  adds, — 

^  To  ten  y<m  the  truth,  I  fear  he  vnSL  have  mneh  to  do  ere  he  can  l)e  pat  in 
pO00emon  of  bin  crowns,  bat  I  doabt  not  tiiat  time  will  come  after  many  troaUes ; 
for  I  should  fail  in  my  daty  to  God,  if  I  doubted  of  his  protecting  the  king,  my 
master,  after  having  preserved  him  through  so  many  perils  from  the  time  he 
was  three  months  old.  I  should  have  little  faith,  if  I  could  doubt  that  his 
holy  Providence  would  always  take  care  of  our  lawful  kinf?,  and,  after  having 
thoroughly  proved  him  as  gold  in  the  fiimace,  giving  him  the  victory  over  his 
perfidious  enemies." 

After  this  enthusiastic  burst  of  loyalty,  which  may  be  forgiven 

in  a  lady  who  claimed  kindred  with  the  royal  house  of  Stuart, 

and  who  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of  the  exiled  heir  of 

that  ill-fated  line,  lady  Sophia  adverts  to  a  subject  of  nearer, 

if  not  dearer  interest  to  herself: — 

"  May  I  not  venture,'*  she  says,  "  my  dearest  mother,  to  entreat  you  to  think 
of  me  in  your  prayers  to  the  Lord,  and  of  my  son,  who  set  out  on  Wednesday 
fortnight  for  Scotland.  God  grant  that  he  be  arrived  in  some  saUd  port;  but^ 
unhappily,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  king,  my  master,  named  Mr.  Booth, 
is  supposed  to  have  perished  on  the  English  coast,  or  to  have  been  taken  prisosier.^ 
Qod  grant  that  the  fiite  of  my  eon  may  be  better  I" 

Nothing  could  be  nearer  to  a  tragic  termination  than  the 
expedition  in  which  Mr.  Bulkeley,  the  son  of  this  noble  lady, 
and  his  two  companions,  the  marquess  of  Tynemouth,  eldest 
son  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  and  sir  John  Erskine,  were  engaged. 
They  had  been  deputed  by  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  Ber- 
wick to  convey  to  the  aid  of  the  chevalier,  in  Scotland,  a 
hundred  thousand  crowns  in  ingots  of  gold,  which  the  king  of 
Spain  had  at  last  granted  to  the  earnest  importunities  of  the 
royal  widow  in  behalf  of  her  son ;  ^^  but,''  says  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  "  every  thing  appeared  to  conspire  to  ruin  our  pro- 

^  "  Poor  Booth,"  writes  the  chevalier  de  St.  Qeorge  to  Bolingbroke,  '<  I  am  in 
pain  for.  We  passed  Dunkirk  together,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  after  the 
next  day  that  his  ship  lagged  behind  mine." — Stuart  Papers  in  lord  Mahon'a 
Afpendix,  from  her  mi^est^s  coUectioa  at  Windsor. 
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jects.  The  vessel  in  which  they  were  was  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland^  and,  as  it  was  in  the  night,  they  had  barely 
time  to  save  themselves  by  means  of  the  shallop,  without 
being  able  to  carry  away  any  of  the  ingots,  which  they  had 
concealed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship/'  * 

The  queen  still  kept  her  chamber,  when  lady  Sophia  Bulke- 
ley  wrote  by  her  desire  on  the  5th  of  February,  to  commimicate 
to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot  the  intelligence  of  her  son's  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland.  A  gentleman  had  just  arrived  fix)m  Perth 
with  letters,  and  had  rejoiced  the  anxious  ladies  at  St.  Ger- 
mains  and  their  royal  mistress,  with  an  account  of  the  univer- 
sal rapture  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  in  that 
quarter  of  Scotland,  at  beholding  the  representative  of  their 
ancient  monarchs  among  them  again,  or,  as  the  re&ain  of  the 
Jacobite  song  written  on  that  occasion  has  it, — 
"The  anld  Stnarto  back  again." 

"The  queen."  writes  lady  Sophia  Bnlkeley,*  "has  waited,  that  she  might  send 
yoa  her  tidings,  which,  thuiks  to  the  Lord,  are  good.  She  was  hoping  to  tell  yon 
all  abont  the  king,  her  son,  because  she  was  expecting  every  moment  the  arrival 
of  a  conrier  from  him ;  and  now  a  gentleman  has  just  come,  who  left  the  king 
my  master  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday  week.  All  the  Scotch  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  delighted  beyond  description  to  see  him.  All  the  world  came  to  kiss 
his  hand,  in  such  crowds,  that  he  was  oUiged  to  extend  them  both  at  once,  so 
that  he  might  he  able  to  save  a  little  time  to  attend  to  business.  The  noblemen 
and  ofBoers  were  charmed  to  find  that  he  could  understand  them  so  well. 

"  My  lord  Edward  wrote  to  my  lady,  his  wife,  that,  without  seeing,  no  one 
could  conceive  the  joy  with  which  the  people  were  transported.  The  gentleman 
who  has  come  says, '  that  he  believes  the  king  is  crowned;*  that  is  to  say,  conse- 
crated, <  for  he  was  to  be  in  a  fbw  days  at  the  time  of  his  departure.'  In  short, 
my  dear  mother,  the  affiedn  of  his  nuyesty  are  in  as  &vourable  a  train  as  they 
can  be  in  this  inclement  season,  for  they  have  just  the  same  weather  there  as 
here^  only  the  cold  is  more  severe."* 

A  melancholy  reverse  is  presented  to  this  flattering  picture 
by  turning  to  the  history  of  the  rebellion,  by  which  it  ap- 

'  The  vessel  was  lost  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tay,  for  want  of  a  pDot.  A  regal 
diadem  was  to  have  been  made  for  the  intended  coronation  of  the  luckless  son 
of  James  IL  at  Scoon,  of  some  of  the  gold  with  which  this  bark  was  freighted. 
Well  might  that  prince,  in  his  address  to  his  coundl,  observe,  "  For  me,  it  is  no 
newthing  if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cradle,  has  been  a 
constant  series  of  misfortunes."  He  was,  at  that  time,  suffering  from  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  the  low  intermittent  fever,  to  which  he  inherited,  from  his 
mother,  a  constitutional  tendency. 

*  Inodited  Stuart  Letten»  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbise.  '  Ibid. 
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pears,  that  at  the  very  time  queen  Mary  Beatrice  and  her 
ladies  were  rqoicing  and  offering  up  thanksgivings  to  God 
for  these  imaginaiy  suocesaes,  and  the  royal  mother  was  pleas- 
ing herself  with  the  idea  that  the  coronation  of  her  son  as 
king  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Scotland  had  actually  taken 
placCj  that  his  recognition  in  London  would  quickly  follow, 
and  that  her  eyes  would  look  upon  his  consecration  in  West- 
minster-abbey, the  desperate  enterprise  was  already  at  an 
end,  and  he  in  whose  behalf  it  had  been  undertaken  was  a 
fugitive.  The  duke  of  Berwick  declares  ^'  that  from  the  first 
there  were  no  hopes  of  a  successfiil  issue  to  this  desperate 
enterprise;,  and  that  when  the  prince  arrived  in  Scotland,  he 
found  his  cause  in  a  most  melancholy  position.  His  army, 
which  the  earl  of  Mar  had  in  his  letters  exaggerated  to  six- 
teen thousand  men,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  four  or  five 
thousand,  ill  armed  and  badly  disciplined;  while  Aj^le  had 
a  great  train  of  artillery,  and  a  very  great  superiority  in 
numbers  of  well-armed  veteran  troops.'''  Aigyle  was,  at  one 
time,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth,  and,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  himadf,  refirained  from  attacking  the  Jacobite  forces.'  It 
might  be  that  he  was  willing  to  spare  the  slaughter  of  so 
many  of  his  countrymen,  and  wished  not  to  bring  the  blood 
of  the  unfortunate  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  line  of 
Scotland  on  his  house ;  but,  from  whatever  motive,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  allowed  him  to  escape,  when  he  might  have  an- 
nihilated him  and  his  little  army. 

The  chevalier,  at  first,  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity of  retiring  from  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was 
assured  that,  by  withdrawing,  he  would  enable  his  unhappy 
firiends  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Britannic  government, 
that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  so.'  When  he  embarked  for 
Mcmtroee,  he  seat  a  sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his  slender 
resources,  with  a  letter  to  Argyle,  desiring  it  might  be  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  whose  villages  he  had  reluctantly 

>  M^moizcs  da  Marshal  Berwick. 

'  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England.    Chambers'  Hist,  cf  the  BebeUion. 

•  Ibid.    M^moircidiiMar^MchalBenndE. 
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given  orders  to  bum ;  "  so  that/'  said  he^  *'  I  may^  at  leasts 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  destmction  of  none, 
at  a  time  when  I  came  to  free  all/''  Such  tenderness  of 
conscience  passed  for  an  unheard-of  mixture  of  foUy  and 
weakness  in  times  like  those. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen^  his  mother^  of  whom  lady 
Sqf^iia  Bulkeley  gives  the  superior  of  Chaillot  the  following 
intelligence^  in  a  letter  dated  February  5th : — 

'<  Her  majesty  had  entirely  left  her  bed  nnoe  my  last,  and  had  been  didly 
taking  a  few  tonia  in  her  diamber  till  yesterday,  when  the  goat  attacked  bar 
two  feet.  The  cheTalier  Ganran  [her  physician]  entreated  her  to  keep  in  bed, 
becanse  the  inflammatory  action  would  pass  off  the  sooner.  This  her  majesty  has 
prored ;  for  she  is  modi  better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday.  Her  m^esty 
sends  her  regards  to  her  dear  friends." 

In  her  concluding  paragraph^  lady  Sophia  thus  adverts  to  the 

finghtful  peril  in  which  her  own  son  had  been  involved^  of 

which  she  had  just  heard  from  the  gentleman  who  brought 

the  letters  from  the  chevalier  to  queen  Mary  Beatrice : — 

^  I  entreat  yon,  my  dear  mother,  to  baye  the  goodness  to  asBost  me  in  retom- 
ing  thanks  to  the  Ahnighty  for  the  escape  of  ^e  earl  of  Tynemoath  and  my 
son,  about  a  fortnight  back,  from  the  wreck  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Happily, 
they  were  not  above  twenty  miles  fit>m  Perth,  and  the  gentleman  who  has 
arriyed  here  to-day  says  that  they  had  joined  the  king  beibre  he  departed.  Yon 
see  what  great  cause  I  have  to  offer  up  my  thanksgpivings  to  Qod."' 

The  sanguine  anticipations  which  had  been  raised  at  St. 

Oermains  by  the  flattering  reports  of  the  prince's  messenger^ 

were  too  quickly  destroyed  by  accounts  of  the  hopeless  position 

of  the  Stuart  cause.     On  the  16th  of  February,  lady  Sophia 

Bulkeley  tells  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  '^  that  anguish  of  heart 

had  made  the  queen  ill  again ;  but  still  she  trusted  that  her 

majesty  would  rally  in  a  day  or  two,  unless  some  very  sad 

news  cAiould  arrive  to  agitate  her.'' 

"  That  which  we  have  from  England  this  evening,"^  continues  her  ladyship, 
**  intimates  that  our  enemies  intend  to  give  us  battle  soon,  if  they  have  not  done 
so  already.  An  they  far  outnumber  the  king's  army,  and  are  all  regular  troops, 
we  have  much  to  fear.  I  tell  yon  these  things  frankly,  my  dear  mother,  that 
you  may  see  what  need  there  is  of  your  prayers ;  but  make  no  observation,  if 
you  please,  on  this  passage,  for  the  queen  reads  all  your  letters  herself."* 

'  Lord  Mahon.    Chambers. 
'  Inedited  Stuart  Papers  in  the  hotel  de  Soubise,  through  the  favour  of  M. 
Guizot  a  Ibid.  ••  Ibid. 
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Thus  we  see  tbat  lady  Sophia^  although  she  was  writmg  this 
letter  in  her  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  her  majesty^  was 
able  to  introduce  information,  of  which  the  ladies  at  St.  Grer- 
mains  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  keep  their  royal  mistress  in 
ignorance.  Nothing  could  be  more  pitiable  than  the  state  of 
trembling  apprehension  in  which  both  the  queen  and  her 
noble  attendants  awaited  the  arrival  of  letters  and  newspapers 
from  England,  Scotland,  and  Holland.  The  Dutch  gazette 
was,  at  that  time,  a  less  restricted  mediimi  of  publishing  the 
events  of  the  day  than  any  English  journal  whatsoever. 
Editors  and  printers  in  London  could  not  be  induced  to  print 
authentic  accounts  of  any  thing  touching  on  poBtical  matters 
during  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

The  queen^s  distress  of  mind,  at  this  trying  season,  was 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  her  son's  secretary  of  state, 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  instead  of  showing  the  sUghtest  con- 
sideration for  her  maternal  anxiety,  treated  her  with  marked 
disrespect,  and  neither  attempted  to  communicate  intelligence, 
nor  to  consult  her  on  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken  for  the 
assistance  of  him  he  called  his  master.  Ever  since  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  he  had  regarded  the  cause  of  the  chevalier  de 
St.  George  as  hopeless ;  and,  according  to  lord  Stair's  report, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  render  it  so,  by  squandering,  in  his  own 
profligate  pursuits,  the  money  with  which  he  had  been  too 
confidingly  entrusted  to  buy  powder  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Jacobite  muster.*  Mary  Beatrice  was,  meantime,  suflFering 
great  pecuniary  difi5culties,  which  are  alluded  to  by  lady 
Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  reply  to  some  appeal  that  had  been  made 
to  her  majesty^s  benevolence  through  the  abbess  of  Chaillot, 
to  whom  she  says :  ^'  The  queen  orders  me  to  tell  you,  that 
she  is  much  grieved  (her  finances  are  so  scanty)  that  it  is  out 
of  her  power  to  do  any  thing  for  this  lady.  The  queen,  be- 
tween ourselves,"  continues  lady  Sophia^  "  has  never  been  in 
greater  distress  for  money  than  she  is  at  present.  They  arc 
now  [the  old  story]  eight  months  in  arrear  with  her  pension. 
The  Lord,  I  hope,  will  comfort  her  majesty,  and  reward  her 

1  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Stair  to  Horace  Walpole.— Walpole  CorrespoiideDo^ 
by  Coie. 
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great  patience^  by  giving  her  shortly  her  own.  I  cannot  cease 
to  believe  it^  and  to  hope  in  Grod  against  all  human  hopes. 
The  prisoners  taken  in  England  are  condemned  to  death. 
There  are  many  Catholics  among  them.^'^ 

The  next  event  in  the  life  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  the  re- 
turn of  her  luckless  son.  The  chevaher  de  St.  Gteorge  landed 
safely  at  GraveUnes/  about  February  22,  and  came  secretly 
in  disguise  to  see  her  at  St.  Oermains,  where,  in  spite  of 
the  interdict  against  his  presence  in  the  French  dominions, 
he  remained  with  her  several  days,' — a  consolation  she  had 
scarcely  ventured  to  anticipate,  after  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  his  expedition  to  Scotland.  More  than  once  she  had 
said,  during  his  absence,  that  she  could  be  content,  if  he  were 
spared  to  her,  to  say,  Kke  Jacob,  ''  It  is  enough :  Joseph,  my 
son,  yet  Kveth  f^  but  to  look  upon  his  face  once  more,  she 
had  scarcely  ventured  to  expect. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  chevalier  at  St.  Oer- 
mains,  lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  wait  upon  him,  and  advised 
him  to  return  to  Barr  as  quickly  as  possible,  lest  he  should  be 
denied  an  asylum  there.*  It  was,  however,  an  indispensable 
matter  of  etiquette,  that  permission  should  first  be  requested 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  that  the  prince  should  wait  for 
his  answer.  After  Ungering  at  St.  Germains  longer  than  pru- 
dence warranted,  he  bade  his  widowed  mother  farewell,  and 
set  out  for  Chalons-sur-Mame,  where  he  told  her  and  Boling- 
broke it  was  his  intention  to  wait  for  the  reply  of  the  duke 
of  Lorraine.  But  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Malmaison, 
and  then,  retracing  his  steps,  went  to  the  house  of  mademoi- 
selle de  Chausseraye,  at  Neuillyj  and  her  majesty  had  the 
surprise  and  mortification  of  learning  that  he  spent  eight  days 
there,*  in  the  society  of  several  intriguing  female  politicians, 
and  held  private  consultations  with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish 
ambassadors,  from  whidi  his  best  friends  were  excluded.  The 
royal  mother  would  possibly  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 

*  Inedited  Stuart  Papers,  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  Paris. 

'  Letter  of  lord  Bolingbroke  to  VTyndham. 

'  M^moires  du  Marshal  de  Berwick. 

*  MS.  Memoriak  by  a  nnn  of  Chaillot. 

^  Memoires  de  Berwick.    Bolingbroke  Correvpondenoe.  *  Berwick. 
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circumstanoesy  alike  painfol  to  her  and  injimous  to  him,  if 
his  rapture  with  Bolingbroke  had  not  betrayed  the  unsuspected 
secret  to  her  and  all  the  world. 

The  duke  of  Berwids:,  dazzled  with  the  wit  and  hteraiy 
aocomphahments  of  Bolingbroke,  attached  a  value  to  that 
fiilse  brilliant  which  he  was  fieur  firom  meriting,  and  declared, 
''that  the  chevalier  had  committed  an  enormous  blunder  in 
dismissing  from  his  service  the  only  Englishman  capable  of 
TOftTiftging  his  affidrs/'^  Mary  Beatrice,  who  placed  a  greater 
reUanoe  on  Berwick^s  judgment  than  on  her  own,  acted,  pro- 
bably, in  compliance  with  his  suggestions  in  sending  a  con^ 
ciliatory  message  to  Bolingbroke,  assuring  him  ''  that  she  had 
had  no  concern  in  his  dismissal,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
she  might  be  able  to  adjust  the  differences  betwe^i  him  and 
her  soil''  The  tone  in  which  ''  all-accomplished  St.  John'' 
rejected  her  proffered  mediation,  savoured  more  o[  his  round- 
head education,  than  of  the  classical  elegance  of  phraaeofegy 
for  which  he  has  been  celebrated.  ''  He  was  now,"  he  said, 
''  a  free  man,  and  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off,  if  he  ever 
again  drew  his  sword  or  his  pen  in  her  son's  cause.'"  It  is 
doubtful  whether  butcher  Harrison,  or  any  other  low-bred 
member  of  '  the  rump,'  could  have  replied  to  a  fallen  queen 
and  distressed  mother  in  terms  more  coarsely  unmannerly. 

Lord  Stair,  who  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  better 
acquainted  with  Bolingbroke's  proceedings  than  the  duke  of 
Berwick,  gives  the  following  sneering  account  of  the  affair  to 
his  friend,  Horace  Walpole : — 

**  Poor  Hattj  is  turned  oat  firom  being  iecretaiy  of  state,  and  the  eeals  are 
given  to  lord  Mar.    They  call  him  knave  and  traitor,  and  God  knows  what  j  I 

'  The  I0B8  of  the  servioes  of  a  statesman  who  had  changed  his  party  rather 
oftener  than  the  vicar  of  Bray,  and  had  been  fidse  to  all,  was,  with  all  doe  sub* 
mission  to  honest  Berwick,  no  great  misfortmie.  "  The  enormous  blunder/'  com- 
mitted by  the  chevalier  de  St.  Qeorge,  was,  in  over  having  employed  and  placed 
oonfidenoe  in  a  person  devoid  alike  of  religious  principles  and  moral  worth ;  and 
having  done  so,  to  dismiss  him  in  a  manner  which  afforded  a  plausible  excuse  for 
proving  that  his  enmity  was  not  quite  so  lukewarm  as  his  friendship.  As  might 
be  expected,  a  series  of  treacherous  intrigues  between  Bolingbroke  and  the  Wal- 
pole ministry  were  commenced,  to  pave  &e  way  for  his  return  fiom  exile.  Dr. 
Johnson's  abhorrence  of  this  infidel  was  founded  more  on  principles  of  moral 
justice,  than  on  his  own  well-known  predilection  for  the  Jacobite  cause. 
'  Lord  Mahon's  Histoiy  of  ISngland, 
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iMEeve  all  poor  Harry'd  fknlt  was,  that  he  ooald  not  pky  his  part  with  a  grave 
enough  &oe ;  he  oonld  not  help  laughing  now  and  then  at  such  kings  and  queens. 
He  had  a  mistress  here  at  Paris,  and  got  drunk  now  and  then ;  and  he  spent  the 
money  upon  his  mistress  that  he  should  hare  bought  powder  with,  and  neglected 
buying  the  powder  or  the  arms,  and  never  went  near  the  queen,  [Mary  Beatrice]. 
For  the  rest,  they  [the  Jacobites]  begin  to  believe  that  their  king  is  unluckyi 
and  that  the  westerly  winds  and  Bolingbroke's  tareasons  have  defeated  the  finest 
prqjeet  that  ever  was  laid.^' 

The  letters  of  Maiy  Beatrice  to  her  friends  at  Chaillot  at 
this  exciting  period,  hare  been  apparently  abstracted  from 
the  collection  preserved  in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise ;  for  although 
she  generally  employed  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley  as  her  amanu- 
ensis in  the  Chaillot  correspondoice^  she  occasionally  wrote 
herself,  when  time  and  the  state  of  her  health  permitted,  as 
we  find  from  the  commencing  words  of  the  following  touch- 
ing note  of  that  faithful  friend,  which,  it  seems,  enclosed  one 

of  hers : — 

"ThisSthofMareh. 
"  As  I  have  the  honour  to  put  this  envelope  to  the  queen's  letter,  I  have  no 
need,  my  dearest  mother,  to  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading  one  in  my  bad 
writbig,  save  to  tell  you,  that  we  have  great  canse  to  praise  Qod  that  her  nuyesty 
continues  welL  The  Lord  gives  us  much  consolation  in  that,  while  be  chastens 
us  in  other  things.  His  name  be  blessed  for  alL  We  remain  in  a  constant 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  will  become  of  our  friends  who  remain  in  Soot* 
land,  especially  our  husbands  and  sons.  Permit  me,  my  dear  mother,  to  entreat 
a  continuance  of  your  charitable  prayers  for  them,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with 
much  attachment, 

«  Your  vezy  bumble  and  obedient  servant^ 

«S.  BUIKBLRY." 

The  son  of  lady  Sophia  happily  escaped  the  dreadful  penalty 
suffered  by  too  many  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
enterprise,  which,  in  evil  hour,  was  undertaken  in  1715  for 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  *'  My  son  and  Mr. 
Bulkeley,'^  says  the  duke  of  Berwick,  "  whom  the  king  was 
jkot  able  to  bring  off  with  him,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  highlands  like  the  others,  ventured 
to  come  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  Edinburgh,  where  they 
remained  undiscovered  for  eight  days,  and  hired  a  vessel  to 
land  them  in  Holland,  whence  they  made  their  way  to  Prance. 

>  Walpole  Gogrraspandeuce,  byCoxe,  vol.  iL  pp.  307, 806.  Letter  of  lord  Stair 
to  Horaee  Walpole»  brother  of  sir  Robert  Walpok,  dated  March  8,  1716,  from 
Paris. 
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The  regent^  at  the  sohcitation  of  lord  Stair,  deprived  them  of 
their  places  under  the  French  government." 

The  extreme  depression  in  which  the  queen  and  her  ladies 
remained  during  the  melancholy  spring  of  1716,  when  every 
post  &om  England  brought  them  sad  tidings  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  devoted  firiends  who  had  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George,  is  feelingly  noticed  by  lady  Sophia 
Bulkeley  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  ChaiUot,  dated 
March  the  20th. 

"The  weather  and  ourselves  are  hoth  bo  diflma],  my  dear  nster,  that  I  have 
acaroely  courage  to  write  to  yon,  much  less  to  come  and  see  yon,  though  the 
qneen  has  had  the  goodness  to  propose  it  to  me ;  bnt  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
defer  it  till  Easter,  in  the  hope  that  the  holy  festivals  may  a  little  tranquillize 
our  spbrits,  which  find  small  repose  at  present.  Her  majesty's  health  is,  thanka 
to  God,  good,  in  spite  of  the  continual  and  overwhefaning  afSictions  with  which 
she  is  surrounded.  The  deaths  of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure  haw 
grieved  her  much.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  speech  of  the  first ; 
if  it  were  translated  into  French,  I  would  send  it  to  you.  The  other  [lord  Ken- 
mure]  said  nothing  then,  but  merely  delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  our  king, 
which  he  begged  might  be  sent  to  him.  He  afterwards  embraced  his  son  on  the 
scaffold,  and  told  him,  'that  he  had  sent  for  him  there,  to  show  him  how  to  shed 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  for  his  rightAil  king,  if  he  should  ever  be  placed  in 
like  drcumstanoes.'  His  poor  son  was  not  more  than  fburteen  or  fifteen  years 
old.  The  three  other  lords  were  to  die  last  Wednesday,  but  it  is  hoped  they  will 
be  pardoned.  Meantime,  we  can  know  nothing  more  till  we  have  letters  from 
"England,  and  they  will  not  arrive  before  Monday." 

We  may  imagine  the  agonizing  feelings  that  agitated  the 
hearts  of  the  anxious  queen  and  her  ladies  during  the  in- 
terval. Intelligence  of  the  successful  enterprise  of  that  noble 
conjugal  heroine,  Winifred  countess  of  Nithesdale,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  husband^s  life,  reached  the  court  of  St. 
Germains,  and  caused  great  excitement  in  the  tearful  circle 
there,  as  we  find  from  the  context  of  lady  Sophia  Bulkeley's 
letter, — 

"  The  earl  of  Nithesdale,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of 
Powys,  and  sister  of  lady  Montague,  has  been  fbrtunate  enough  to  escape  out  of 
the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appcnnted  for  his  execution.  Lady  Nithesdale^ 
who  came  to  see  him  that  evening,  dressed  him  in  her  dothes,  and  he  went  out 
with  two  other  ladies  who  had  accompanied  her.  Some  letters  say  that  lady 
Nithesdale  remained  in  the  Tower  in  his  place;  others,  more  recent,  affirm  that 
she  went  away  with  him ;  but  this  is  very  certain,  that  they  did  not  know  the 
husband  from  the  wife,  and  that  they  cannot  punish  her  for  what  t^he  has  done. 
My  letter  begins  to  get  very  long,  and  is  so  scrawled,  that  you  wiU  find  it  difficoH 
to  decipher  some  passages." 
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The  ^  griff onnage^  for  which  lady  Sophia  apologizes,  is,  truth 
to  tell,  so  bad,  that  if  the  holy  sister  of  ChaiUot  succeeded  in 
making  out  the  next  par^raph,  she  was  cleverer  than  all  the 
experienced  decipherers  of  queer  caligraphy  in  the  hdtel  de 
Soubise,  who  were  unable  to  unriddle  the  mystery.  For  the 
satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
fidently affirmed,  that  neither  Jacobite  intrigues  nor  popish 
plots  lurk  in  those  unintelligible  sentences,  but  rather,  as  we 
are  incUned  to  suspect,  some  trifling  matters  of  costume,  of 
which  the  nomenclature,  as  spelt  by  the  noble  writer,  would 
be  somewhat  puzzling.  Her  ladyship,  in  conclusion,  requests 
the  mm,  "  to  tell  her  daughter,^'  who  was  en  pension  in  the 
convent,  ''  that  she  sends  her  four  pairs  of  gloves,  of  the  then 
fashionable  tint,  called  blanc  de  pomme  de  terre,  and  that  she 
had  requested  a  person  to  bring  her  some  pairs  of  brown 
gloves  to  wear  in  the  holy  week,  but  as  they  could  not  arrive 
till  the  morrow,  she  thinks  she  may  manage  with  her  white 
ones,  and  desires  the  young  lady  to  take  a  discreet  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  back  all  her  soiled  gloves  to  her/'  The 
last  clause  implies  a  piece  of  domestic  economy  practised  by 
the  impoverished  ladies  of  the  household  of  the  exiled  queen 
at  St.  G^rmains ;  namely,  cleaning  their  own  gloves. 

The  late  unsuccessful  enterprise  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England  had  not  only  involved  in  ruin 
and  misery  all  the  devoted  partisans  who  had  engaged  in  it, 
and  exhausted  the  pecuniary  resources  of  friends  who  had 
taken  a  more  cautious  part,  but  placed  the  son  of  Mary 
Beatrice  in  a  far  worse  position  with  the  powers  of  Europe 
than  that  in  which  he  had  been  left  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
His  generous  friends,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lorraine,  were 
reluctantly  compelled  to  exclude  him  from  the  asylum  he  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  at  Barr ;  neither  durst  the  prince  of  Vaude- 
monte,  or  any  other  of  the  vassal  princes  of  France  or  Ger- 
many, receive  him.  He  was  advised  to  retire  to  Sweden  or 
Deux  Fonts,  as  more  likely  to  please  the  people  of  England 
than  a  residence  in  the  papal  dominions,  but  he  chose  to  fix 
his  abode  at  Avignon.^  Lady  Sophia  Bulkeley,  in  the  post- 
*  Lord  Mahon.    ChAiUot  Beoords  iind  GamBpondenoe. 
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script  of  a  letter  to  tbe  abbess  of  Chaillot^  merely  dated  ^  Ce 

Vendredy  St.,  au  soir/'  says, — 

'*  Lady  Clare  baa  jont  ooma  to  tall  me,  that  tbe  queen  oomiiianda  me  to  inform 
yoQ  that  the  king,  my  master,  k  well,  and  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  thia  month  at 
Avignon.  The  queen  awaits  with  impatience  the  fine  weather  to  come  and  see 
yoa."» 

The  regent  Orleans^  tltough  he  would  neither  assist  nor 
tolerate  the  presence  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  in  France^ 
could  not  be  induced  to  deprive  his  widowed  mother  of  the 
royal  asylum  and  maintenance  she  had  been  granted  by  his 
late  unde^  Louis  XIY.  Profligate  as  he  was  himself^  Orleans 
r^;arded  with  reverence  and  compassion  a  princess^  whose 
virtues  and  misfortunes  entitled  her  to  the  sjrmpathies  of  every 
gentleman  in  France.  Even  if  he  could  luive  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  ambassador 
against  her  residence  at  St.  Gtermains^  it  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  derogatory  to  the  national  honour  of  the  proud  nation 
whose  majesty  he  represented^  to  do  any  thing  calculated  to 
distress  or  trouble  her^  who  was  so  universally  beloved  and 
venerated  by  all  classes  of  people.  Maiy  Beatrice,  therefore, 
remained  immolested  in  the  royal  chAteau  of  St.  Germains, 
and  retained  the  title  and  state  of  a  queen-dowager  of 
England,  to  her  dying  day.  Her  comrts  and  receptions  were 
attended  by  the  mother  of  the  regent,  and  all  the  French 
princes  and  princesses,  with  the  same  ceremonials  of  respect 
as  in  the  lifetime  of  her  powerful  friend,  Louis  XIY.  It 
would  have  been  more  congenial  to  the  tastes  and  feelings 
of  Mary  Beatrice,  either  to  have  passed  the  remnant  of 
her  weary  pilgrimage  in  the  quiet  shades  of  Chaillot,  or 
to  have  accompanied  her  beloved  son  to  Avignon;  but  his 
interest  required  that  she  should  continue  to  support,  at  any 
sacrifice,  the  state  of  queen-mother,  and  to  keep  up  Mendly 
and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  wife,  mother,  and 
daughters  of  the  r^ent  of  France.  The  marquess  de  Towy, 
mai^hal  Villeroi,  and  others  of  the  cabinet  of  YersailleSy 
cherished  great  respect  for  her,  and  through  the  ladies  of 
their  fjEtmilies  she  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  early 
information  as  to  the  poUtical  movements  in  England.  It 
*  Inodited  Stuart  Fkpn^,  in  tiie  h6tel  de  SoQbiae^ 
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was,  under  these  ciFCumstances,  much  easier  for  the  Jacobite 
oorrespondence  to  be  carried  on  through  the  widow  of  James 
II.  at  the  diftteau  of  St.  Oermains,  than  with  the  more  dis- 
tant retreat  of  her  son  at  Avigncm.  The  communications 
between  these  two  coarts^  as  they  irere  fondly  styled  by  the 
adherents  of  the  exiled  family,  were  unremittix^ ;  and  the  pen 
of  the  royal  mother  was,  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  hfe, 
actiYely  employed  in  secret  correspondence  with  her  old  friends 
among  the  EngUsh  and  Scotch  nobility  in  behalf  of  her  son. 

The  little  Stuart  sovereignty  at  St.  Germains  had  been 
thinned  by  the  e?ents  of  the  last  few  months.  Many  a  brave 
gentleman,  who  had  departed  full  of  hope  to  join  the  Jacobite 
movement  in  the  north,  returned  no  more:  the  mourning 
garments  and  tearful  eyes  of  their  surviving  families  afforded 
only  too  sad  a  comment  on  the  absence  of  well-remembered 
titcts.  Independently,  however,  of  those  who  had  perished  by 
the  contingencies  of  war,  or,  sadder  still,  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  the  number  of  the  faithful  friends  who  had  held 
offices  of  state  in  her  household,  or  that  of  her  late  consort 
king  James  II.,  was  diminishing  every  year  by  death.  Among 
these,  no  one  was  more  sincerely  lamented  by  Mary  Beatrice 
than  James  earl  of  Perth,  or,  as  he  was  entitled  in  her  court, 
the  duke  of  Perth,  who  died  in  the  spring  of  1716.  K  she 
had  followed  the  energetic  counsels  of  that  nobleman  in  the 
first  years  of  her  regency,  her  son  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  recovered  the  crown  to  which  he  had  been  bom  heir- 
apparent,  or,  at  any  rate,  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  of  Scotland. 

The  disastrous  result  of  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the 
preceding  year,  ought  to  have  convinced  the  widow  and  son 
of  James  II.  of  the  hopelessness  of  devising  plans  for  the  re- 
newal of  a  contest,  which  had  cost  the  partisans  of  the  Stuart 
cause  so  dear.  They  were,  however,  far  from  regarding  that 
cause  as  desperate,  seeing  that  the  terrors  of  the  sanguinary  ex- 
ecutions which  had  just  taken  place  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
did  not  deter  the  people  firom  wearing  oaken  boughs,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  prohibition  of  government,  on  the  29th  of  May> 
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and  white  roses  on  the  10th  of  June.'  Imprisonments^  finesr^ 
and  sconrgmgs  were  inflicted  on  those  who  would  not  resign 
those  picturesque  badges  of  misdirected  loyalty  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  city  to  tear  them 
from  the  hats  and  bosoms  of  the  contumacious.  The  names 
of  "  oak-apple  day/^  for  the  29th  of  May,  and  '*  white-rose 
day/'  for  the  10th  of  June,  are  stiU  used  by  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  tell  their  own  tale  as  to  the  popu* 
larity  of  the  customs  to  which  they  bear  traditionary  evidence. 
The  symptoms  of  lingering  afiection  for  the  representative  of 
the  old  royal  line,  of  which  these  badges  were  regarded  aa 
signs  and  tokens,  were  observed  with  uneasiness  by  the  Wal- 
pole  administration,  and  very  severe  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  them.  A  legislative  act  for  the  reform  of  the  British 
kalendar,  by  the  adoption  of  new  style,  would  have  done  more 
to  prevent  white  roses  from  being  generally  worn  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  chevalier's  birth,  than  all  the  penalties  sir 
Robert  Walpole  could  devise  as  a  punishment  for  that  offence.' 
But  owing  to  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  his  party,  in  opposing 
the  alteration  in  style  as  a  sinful  conformity  to  popish  fashions, 
the  day  called  the  10th  of  June  in  England  was,  in  reality, 
the  20th,  when  white  roses  are  somewhat  easier  to  obtain 
than  they  are  ten  days  earlier,  especially  in  cold  "TigAnji^l 
seasons. 

>  Oalamy,  in  Yob  History  of  his  Own  lASd  and  l^mes,  poon  forth  a  jeremiad 
on  the  perversity  of  the  people  in  displaying  a  spirit  so  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  to  that  gracious  sovereign  George  I.  He  affirms,  that  when  the  general 
service  of  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression  of  the  late  tumults  and  seditions  took 
place  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  were  any  thing  but  suppressed,  and 
instances  the  serious  riots  at  Cambridge  on  the  29th  of  May,  when  the  scholars  of 
Clare-Hall  and  Trinity  college  were  ndserably  insulted  fur  their  loyalty  to  king 
George  I.,  besides  the  pulling  down  of  meeting-houses  in  various  towns,  which  he 
enumerates  among  the  tokens  of  disloyalty  to  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  royal 
family,  who  had  been  called  to  the  throne  for  th*-  protection  of  the  established 
Church  of  England.  He  also  groans  in  spirit  over  the  number  of  white  roses 
which  he  saw  worn  on  the  10th  of  June,  to  do  honour  to  the  birth-day  of  the 
Pretender. — Life  and  Own  Times,  by  Edmund  Calamy,  d j). 

•  On  the  29th  of  May,  1717,  "guards  were  pbced  to  apprehend  thone  who 
durst  wear  oaken  boughs,  and  several  persons  were  oomnattol  for  this  ofienoe.** 
Moreover,  on  the  6th  of  August  following,  ••  two  soldiers  were  whipped  almost  to 
death  in  Hyde-park,  and  turned  out  of  the  service,  for  wearing  oak  boughs  in 
their  hats  29th  of  May  ."—Chronological  Histoxy,  voL  ii.  pp.  63-67, 72. 
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In  the  autuion  of  1716^  an  unwonted  yisitor  appeared  at 
St.  Germains^  and  requested  the  honour  of  a  presentation  to 
the  queen-mother^  as  Mary  Beatrice  was  called  there.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  young  marquess  of  Wharton^  the  son  of 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  of  1688.  He  had  been 
sent  to  finish  his  education  in  republican  and  Calvinistic  prin- 
ciples at  Greneva,  and^  out  of  sheer  perversity^  broke  from  his 
governor,  travelled  post  to  Lyons,  whence  he  sent  a  present 
of  a  valuable  horse  to  the  chevaher  de  St.  George,  with  a  re^ 
quest  to  be  permitted  to  pay  his  homage  to  him.  The  exiled 
prince  sent  one  of  his  equerries  to  conduct  him  to  his  little 
court  at  Avignon,  where  he  gave  him  a  flattering  reception, 
invested  him  with  the  order  of  the  Gturter,  and  admitted  him 
into  the  number  of  his  secret  adherents.  Wharton  then  pro- 
oeeded  to  St.  Germains  to  pay  his  court  to  queen  Mary 
Beatrice.^  Information  of  Wharton's  presentation  to  the 
widowed  consort  of  James  II.  having  been  conveyed  to  lord 
Stair,  that  statesman  made  a  point  of  expostulating  with 
him  very  seriously  on  his  proceedings,  as  likely  to  have  a 
ruinous  effect  on  his  prospects  in  life,  and  earnestly  recom* 
mended  him  to  follow  the  example  of  his  late  father,  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  William  III.  Wharton  made  a  bit- 
terly sarcastic  retort ;  for  he  had  wit  at  will,  and  used  that 
dangerous  weapon,  as  he  did  all  the  other  talents  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him,  with  a  reckless  disregard  to  conse- 
quences. Wharton  was  a  character  made  up  of  selfisms, — ^a 
spoiled  child  of  fortune,  whose  whim  had  been  a  law  both  to 
himself  and  all  around  him.  He  had  never  felt  the  neces* 
sity  of  caution,  a  quality  in  which  villains  of  high  degree  are 
often  found  deficient.  His  apparent  artlessness,  at  first,  in- 
spired confidence  in  those  who  did  not  perceive  the  difference 
between  candour  and  audacity.  The  captivating  manners 
and  brilliant  accomplishments  of  this  young  nobleman  made 
a  very  agreeable  impreadon  on  the  exiled  queen  and  her  little 
court ;  but  he  was,  in  reality,  a  fialse  diamond  of  the  same 
dass  as  Bolingbroke,  equally  devoid  of  religion,  moral  worth, 
or  political  honour,  and  proved,  ultimately,  almost  as  nus* 
*  Life  of  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton. 
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chievous  an  acquisition  to  the  cause  of  her  son  as  that  anti- 
Christian  philosopher. 

The  attention  oS  Mary  Beatrice  was  a  good  deal  oooupied, 
for  the  hist  two  years  of  her  hfe,  in  the  various  unsnooessftil 
attempts  that  were  made  by  her  son  to  obtain  a  suitable  oon- 
sort  He  was  the  last  of  the  male  line  of  Stuart,  and  many 
of  those  who  were  attached  to  his  cause,  were  reluotant  to 
risk  a  scaffold  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  families  on  the  can- 
tingency  of  his  single  life.  The  backwardneai  of  the  English 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  his  own  religion  daring  the  rebelHon 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  considered  mainly  attributable  tQ 
his  want  of  a  successor.  The  death  of  his  sister,  the  princess 
Louisa^  had  robbed  the  Stuart  cause  of  its  greatest  str^igth^ 
and  was  a  misfortune  that  nothing  but  the  offspring  of  a  royal 
alliance  of  his  own  could  repair.  Of  all  the  princesses  that 
were  proposed,  the  daughter  of  her  unde,  Binaldo  d'Este, 
duke  of  Modena,  was  the  most  agreeable  to  Maiy  Beatrice 
and  to  her  son.  '^  My  happiness,  my  dear  unde,  as  wdl  as 
that  of  all  my  subjects,^'  writes  the  jmncdy  suitor  to  the 
father  of  the  lady,  '^  is  in  your  hands^  and  religicm  itself  is 
not  less  interested  in  your  decision.'^' 

The  answer  was  unfavourable,  and  much  regret  was  felt  in 
consequence.'  The  som  of  Mary  Beatrice  was  almost  as  mudi 
at  discount  in  the  matrimonial  market  at  this  period,  as  his 
unde  Charles  U.  had  been  during  the  Protectorate ;  but  not 
quite,  seeing  that  there  was  one  princess,  highly  connected, 
and  possessed  of  great  wealth,  who  was  romantically  attached 
to  him  from  report.  This  was  Clementine  Sobieska,  the 
grand-daughter  of  the  illustrious  John  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Mary  Beatrice  did 
not  hve  to  witness  these  espousals.  Almost  the  last  time 
this  queen's  name  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  history,  is 
in  the  correspondence  between  count  Gyllenberg  and  baron 
Spaar,  the  Swedish  ministers  at  London  and  Paris,  and 
Charles  XII.'s  minister,  baron  Gortz,  relating  to  the  secret 
designs  of  that  monarch  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  with' 

'  ^  Stnart  Papers,  in  poweasion  of  her  miyesty  the  qneen ;  edited  hy  J.  H. 
Glover,  esq.,  vol.  L  p.  15*  2  Ihid. 
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12,000  meoy  to  place  her  soa  on  the  British  throne.'  Spain 
and  Bussia  wore  engaged  in  the  confederacy.*  It  appears, 
from  one  of  count  Oyllenbei^s  intercepted  letters  to  Gortz, 
dated  January  18th,  1717,  that  the  merchant  of  whom  a  large 
loan  had  been  procured  was  to  remit  20,0002.  into  France  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  queen-mother,  Maiy  Beatrice, 
who  would  hand  it  over  to  the  persons  empowered  to  take  the 
management  of  the  financial  arrangements.'  The  most  san- 
guine  anticipations  of  the  success  of  this  confederacy  were 
cherished,  but  secret  information  being  conyeyed  to  the  British 
gOYemment,  Gyllenberg,  who  had  forfeited  the  privileges  of 
an  ambassador,  was  arrested.  His  papers  were  seized,  which 
contained  abundant  evidence  of  the  formidable  designs  in  pre- 
paration, which  were  thus  happily  prevented.* 

Mary  Beatrice  paid  her  annual  visit  at  Chaillot  in  the 
summer.  She  was  in  yoy  ill  health,  and  returned  to  St. 
Germains  much  earlier  in  the  autumn  than  usual  The  fol- 
bwing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  the  abbess  of  Chailloti 
written  apparently  soon  after : — 

St  Ocnnalnfl,  Nor.  4th. 
^  The  fine  weather  we  have  had  since  I  quitted  you,  my  dear  mother,  was  not 
neoessary  to  make  me  regret  the  abode  at  Chaillot,  which  is  always  charming  to 
me ;  bat  it  certainly  m^es  me  regret  it  donbly,  although  I  cannot  deny  that 
Anoe  the  three  weeks  I  have  been  here^  I  have  had  more  time  to  myseLT  and 
more  solitude  than  daring  the  whole  period  of  my  stay  at  Chaillot.  This  does 
Bot  prevent  me  from  wishing  often  finr  the  company  of  my  dear  mother,  and  aQ 
the  bebved  sisters,  in  which  I  hopemuchtofindmyself  agun,  if  Qod  gives  me  six 
months  more  of  life.  I  took  medicine  last  Friday,  because  I  have  had  during 
the  last  few  days  a  return  of  the  malady  which  has  tormented  me  all  the  sommeri 
bat  I  have  been  better  sinfle  theii»  thuik  Qod,  and  in  three  or  foar  days  I  shall 
leave  off  the  hark."* 

Tins  letter  is  apparently  one  of  the  last  of  that  curious  cor- 
respondence of  the  exiled  queen  with  the  religieuaes  of  Chaillot, 
wUch^  surviidng  the  dissolution  of  that  monastery  and  all  the 
storms  of  the  Revolution,  has  enabled  her  biographer  to  trace 
out  many  interesting  incidents  in  her  personal  history;  and 
more  than  this,  to  unveil  her  private  feelings,  as  she  herself 
recorded  them  in  the  unreserved  confidence  of  friendship. 

'  Intercepted  correspondence  publiahed  in  London,  1717. 
'  Lord  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England. 
'  Letters  of  Count  Qyllenberg.  ^  Lord  Mahon. 

*  Inedited  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice^  in  the  Ghaillot  MSS. 
VOL.  VI.  V  U 
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All  the  letten  written  by  Marjr  Beatrioe  ia  her  widowhood 
are  sealed  with  black.  Some  bear  the  impresaioii  of  her 
dianumd  signet, — ^her  regal  initials  ^'  M.  B./'  croivnwd  and 
interlaced  with  the  cypher  of  her  deceased  loid,  which  now 
mdicated  that  oi  her  son,  '^  J.  B.^'  beLng  the  same  initials ; 
but  the  seal  she  more  frequently  used  is  a  sixe  larger,  having 
the  royal  arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  on 
the  dexter  side,  and  her  own  paternal  achievement  of  Eate  of 
Modena  and  Feirara  on  the  sinister  j  viz^  on  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  argoit,  an  eagle  displayed,  saUe;^  crowned  or ; 
the  second  and  third,  azur^  charged  with  three  fleurs-deJisy 
(NT,  witUn  a  bordure  indented,  or  and  g«les.  One  sajqportor 
is  the  royal  Hon  of  England,  the  other,  the  crowned  eaf^  of 
Este.  This  was  her  small  privy-seal,  the  miniature  of  her 
great  seal  m  queen-consort  of  England,  of  whidi  thoe  ia  an 
engraving  in  WiUimenfs  B^al  Heraldry. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1718,  Maiy  Beatrice, 
thou^  fast  approaching  Ae  termination  of  her  weaiy  pilgrim- 
age, was  occupied  in  corresponding  with  her  old  friends  in 
England  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Her  pen  appears  to  have  been 
more  persuasive,  her  name  more  influential,  than  those  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  either  at  Avignon  or  St.  Qermains.  Eariy 
in  January  that  year,  general  Dillon  writes  to  lord  Mar, 
''  that  Atterbury,  whom  he  figures  under  the  political  desig- 
nation of  Mr.  Bigg,  presses  earnestly  for  Andrew's  [the 
queen-mother]  writing  to  Hughes  [lord  Oxford]  about  the 
mantle  affair,  and  thinks  the  most  pfoper  time  for  compassing 
that  matter  will  be  during  the  next  sessions  of  Percy,  [parlia- 
ment,] whilst  friends  are  together  in  town/'*  This  mantle 
affair  seems  to  relate  to  a  subscription  loan  for  the  use  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George.  It  is  further  recommended  ''  that 
her  majesty,''  signified  by  the  sobriquet  of  Andrew,  "  should 
send  her  instructions  to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  the  point," — ^rather  a  difficult  matter  with  so  notable 
a  shuffier,  we  should  think.  The  queen  was  also  to  be 
requested  ^^to  write  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Pooly,  [huly  Petre,] 

^  Stmrt  Papen^  tn  ber  nuyest/s  poflMssioiLs  edited  by  J.  H.  Glover,  esq.,  nu 
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thaiiking  her  far  wbBt  eke  Iiad  done^  md  ii^ormiiig  ber  that 
her  son's  affairs  required  furAer  afiBifltanee;  and  anodier 
letter  ta  the  same  purpose  to  Mr.  New^oomb,  [the  duke  of 
Kc^olk  J  and  to  send  with  these  letters  two  blank  powers  for 
raising  mantle^  [money,} — one  for  Mr.  AUan^  [the  earl  of 
ArranJ  which  he  might  make  use  of  with  sucfa  of  the  Prim<* 
roee  fiaoflj  [Protestants]  as  he  should  think  fit^  and  another 
for  any  person  whom  he  and  the  dvke  of  Norfolk  shonld 
think  proper  to  be  employed  among  Bogen'a  people,  [Roman- 
cathofics]/'  Another  paper  to  the  same  effect  in  her  ma« 
jesty's  collection,  is  ixapposeA,  by  the  learned  editor  of  the 
newly  published  vdome  of  the  Stoart  Papers'  containing 
the  Atterbnry  oorrespondenee,  to  have  been  sent  first  to  the 
qneen-mother  at  SU  Germains,  who  fbrwarded  it  to  her  son, 
tiie  chevalier  de  St.  George^  at  Urbino,  where  he  was  then 
residing. 

¥t0UL  the  same  Tohtme,  it  appears  that  the  chevaUer  had 
b^en  justly  disfdeased  with  the  conduct  of  her  majestjr'a 
ahmoner,  Mr.  Lewis  Innes,  who,  when  employed  to  make  a 
French  translation  of  a  letter  addressed  by  that  prince  to  the 
rrrerend  Charles  Leslie,  and  through  him  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  had  p«it  a  falae  interpretation  on 
certain  passages, — a  most  insidious  piece  of  priestorafk,  in- 
tended by  Innes  f(»r  the  benefit  of  his  own  church,  bat  cal- 
culated, like  all  crooked  dealxngSy  to  ixgure  the  person  he  pre- 
tended to  ser?e.  James,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde 
0a  the  subject,  expressed  himself  disgnsted  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  coterie  at  St.  Oermains^  and  said  that,  with  the 
ezeeption  of  the  queen  his  mother,  he  did  not  desire  to  have 
aoy  thing  more  to  do  with  any  of  ibem,  "  Their  principles 
and  notions,  and  mine,'^  continues  he,  ''are  very  differ^t; 
former  mistakea  are  bedi  in  my  memory,  and  the  good 
edud^n  I  had  under  Anthony  [queen  Maiy  Beatrice]  not 
less.  So  that  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  the  ways  of  those  I 
have  lived  so  long  with,  nor  the  least  imposed  on  by  their 
wi^s  and  reasonings.'^'    Not  contented  with  a  strong  expres- 

*  J.  Hr  QI«f7€V,  o^  Hbnvkn  to  her  HU^Mfy  Qudea  VicixiruL 
-  Stuart  FHpen,  edited  by  aiover,  voL  L  pp.  24^  85. 
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sion  of  his  displeasure  at  the  dangerous  liberty  taken  by 
Innes,  James  very  properly  insisted  on  his  being  dismissed 
from  the  queen-mother's  service.  Implicit  submission  to  his 
authority  was  yielded^  both  by  her  majesty  and  her  spiritual 
director.  ''  The  king  is  master/^  wrote  Innes  to  the  duke  of 
Ormonde,  '^  and  I,  having  the  honour  to  be  both  his  subject 
and  his  servant,  think  myself  doubly  obliged  simply  to  obey 
bis  majest/s  orders,  without  saying  any  thing  for  myself.''^ 
This  unpleasant  occurrence  happened  towards  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  whatever  consternation  the  spirited  conduct  of  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  created  among  the  reverend  messieurs 
of  the  chapel-royal  of  St.  Germains,  it  is  certain  that  it  did 
not  in  the  shghtest  degree  disturb  the  affectionate  confidence 
which  had  always  subsisted  between  the  royal  mother  and 
her  son,  and  which  remained  unbroken  till  the  hour  of  her 
death.' 

The  coldness  of  the  weather  and  the  increasing  debility  of 
the  queen,  prevented  her  from  paying  her  accustomed  visit  to 
Chaillot  at  Easter.  The  &tal  malady  in  her  breast,  though 
for  a  time  apparently  subdued,  had  broken  out  again  with 
redoubled  violence  in  the  preceding  summer.  She  had  home 
up  bravely,  and  endured  with  unruffled  patience  the  torturing 
pangs  that  were  destroying  the  principles  of  hfe,  and  con- 
tinued to  exert  herself  in  her  bek>ved  son's  cause  till  within  a 
few  days  of  her  decease.  Her  last  illness  attacked  her  in  the 
month  of  April,  1718.  She  had  recovered  from  so  many 
apparently  more  severe,  that  a  &tal  termination  was  not  at 
first  apprehended.  A  deceptive  amendment  took  place,  and 
she  even  talked  of  going  to  Chaillot;  but  a  relapse  followed, 
and  she  then  felt  an  internal  conviction  that  she  should  not 
recover." 

The  following  letter,  without  date  or  signature,  in  her  well- 
known  characters,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Chaillot  papers 
in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  the 
dying  queen  to  her  friend  Fran9oise  Angelique  Priolo.  It 
contains  her  last  farewell  to  her,  and  the  abbess  and  sisters : 

^  Stoart  Fkpen,  edited  by  Glover,  toL  L  pp.  24^  25. 
*  Chaillot  Records,  ioedited,  in  the  hotel  de  Soabise.  '  Ibid. 
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under  such  circumstances^  it  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a 

document  of  no  common  interest : — 

"  PaHenHa  vohu  neeessaria  ett,  Yee,  in  verify,  my  dear  mother,  it  is  very 
necessary  £br  us  this  patience :  I  have  felt  it  so  at  all  momenta.  I  confess  to  you 
that  I  am  mortified  at  not  being  able  to  go  to  oar  dear  Chaillot.  I  had  hoped 
it  till  now,  but  my  illness  has  returned  since  three  o'clock,  and  I  have  lost  all 
hope.  There  is  not,  however,  any  thing  very  violent  in  my  sickness;  it  has  been 
trifling,  but  I  believe  that  in  two  or  three  days  I  shall  be  out  of  the  turmoil,  if 
it  please  God,  and  if  not,  I  hope  that  he  will  g^ve  me  good  patience.  I  am  very 
weak  and  worn  down.    I  leave  the  rest  to  lady  ,  embracing  you  with  all 

my  heart    A  thousand  regards  to  our  dear  mother  and  our  poor  sisters,  above 
all  to  C.  Ang "^ 

Angelique/  she  would  have  written^  but  the  failing  hand  has 

left  the  name  of  that  much-loved  friend  unfinished.     About 

six  o'clock  on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  of  May,  Mary  Beatrice, 

finding  herself  grow  worse,  desired  to  receive  the  last  sacraments 

of  her  church,  which,  after  she  had  prepared  herself,  were  ad« 

ministered  to  her  by  the  cur^  of  St.  Germains.     As  it  was 

impossible  for  her  to  enjoy  the  consolation  of  taking  a  last 

farewell  of  her  son,  she  resigned  herself  to  that  deprivation, 

as  she  had  done  to  all  her  other  trials,  with  much  submission 

to  the  will  of  God,  contenting  herself  with  praying  for  him 

long  and  fervently.     She  desired,  she  said,  to  ask  pardon,  in 

the  most  humble  manner,  of  all  those  to  whom  she  had  given 

cause  of  offence,  or  by  any  means  injured;  and  declared  she 

most  heartily  pardoned  and   forgave   all  who  had  in  any 

manner  injured  or  offended  her.     She  then  took  leave  of  all 

her  faithful  firiends  and  attendants,  thanking  them  for  their 

fidehty  and  services,  and  recommended  herself  to  their  prayers, 

and  those  of  all  present,  desiring  "  that  they  would  pray  for 

her,  and  for  the  king  her  son,  (for  so  she  called  him,)  that  he 

might  serve  God  &ithfully  all  his  life.''     This  she  repeated 

twice,  raising  her  voice  as  high  as  she  could;  and  for  fear  she 

^  Translated  from  the  original  French. 
*  Catharine  Angelique  de  Mesme  ia  the  reliffieute  indicated;  her  other  friend, 
Claire  Angeliqne  de  Beanvais^  had  already  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Mary  Bea- 
trice, in  one  of  her  preceding  letters,  says,  '*  I  shall  never  cease  to  lament  the 
loss  of  my  dear  Claire  Angelique."  A  packet  of  letters  from  the  exiled  qneen  to 
that  reUgieute,  preserved  in  the  Chaillot  collection,  is  thus  endorsed:  "Ces 
lettres  de  la  Beine  ont  M  eerites  Are  tr^  honble.  m^  Claire  Angeliqae  d 
Beauvais,  pendant  son  dernier  Triannl,  fini  ik  oette  Ascension,  1709." 
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might  not  be  lieard  by  eveary  body,  the  room  bang  ?ery  fidl, 
she  desired  the  cut€  to  r^ieat  it^  vhich  he  did.  Growing 
weaker,  she  ceased  to  syesk,  and  bestowed  all  her  attention 
on  the  prayers  for  a  soul  departing,  whidi  were  continued 
fill  night' 

From  the  time  the  qaeen^s  sidmess  assnmed  dangerou 
aymptoms,  her  chamber  was  crowded  with  company  of  die 
four  nations  of  whom  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Germaina  were 
composed, — ^English,  Irish,  Scotdi,  and  French,  and  two  or 
three  of  her  Italian  attendants,  who  had  been  in  her  service 
ever  since  her  marriage.  More  than  fifty  people  were  pre- 
sent, but  her  son,  the  last  and  dearest  tie  that  remained  to 
^ifiy  on  earth,  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  her,  being  for- 
<bidden  to  enter  France.  He  was  absent,  but  not  foi^otten. 
The  dying  queen  had  earnestly  desired  to  see  her  Mend 
marshal  Villeroi,  the  governor  of  the  young  king  of  France ; 
and  when,  in  obedience  to  her  summons^  he  came  and  drew 
near  her  bed,  she  rallied  the  sinking  energies  of  life,  to  send 
an  earnest  message  to  the  regent  Orleans  and  to  the  royal 
minor  Louis  XV .  in  behalf  of  her  son.  Nor  was  Mary  Bea- 
trice  forgetful  of  those  who  had  served  her  so  long  and  fedth- 
fully,  for  she  fervently  recommended  her  servants  and  des- 
titute dependents  to  their  care,  beseeching,  with  her  last 
breath,  that  his  royal  highness,  the  regent,  would  not  suffer 
them  to  perish  for  want  in  a  foreign  land  when  she  should 
be  no  more.'  These  cares  appear  to  have  been  the  latest 
connected  with  earthly  feelings  that  agitated  the  heart  of  the 
exiled  queen,  for  though  she  retained  her  senses  to  the  last 
gasp,  she  spoke  not  again.  More  than  fifty  persons  were 
present  when  she  breathed  her  last,  between  seven  and  eight 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May,  1718,  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  her  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  She  had  survived 
her  unfortunate  ccmsort  James  II.  sixteen  years  and  nearly 
eight  months, 

^'The  queen  of  England,''  says  the  duke  de  St.  Simon, 

1  MS.  Laosdowne,  849,  fol  80B»  Britash  Muaeam.  Inedited  Stuart  VtfOB. 
Challlot  coll.  >  Ibid. 
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*^  died  at  St.  Germains  after  ten  or  twelve  days'  lUniBas.  Her 
lifey  since  she  liad  been  in  Frauoe,  firom  the  dose  ci  the  year 
1688,  had  been  ooe  continued  course  of  sonrow  and  miafor- 
tune,  whidi  she  sustained  heroicaUy  to  the  last.  She  sap« 
ported  her  mind  by  devotional  exerdses,  fidth  in  God,  prayer, 
and  good  works,  living  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue  tiiat 
constitutes  true  holiness.  Her  death  was  as  holy  as  her  life. 
Out  of  600,000  livres  allowed  her  yearly  by  the  king  of 
France,  she  devoted  the  whole  to  support  the  destitute  Jaoo* 
bites  with  whom  St.  Germains  was  crowded.^  The  same 
contemporary  annalist  sums  up  the  character  of  this  princess 
in  the  following  words:  ''Combined  with  great  sensibility, 
she  had  much  wit  and  a  natural  haughtiness  of  temper,  <^ 
whidi  she  was  aware,  and  made  it  her  constant  study  to  subdue 
it  by  the  practice  of  humility.  Her  mien  was  tiie  noblest, 
the  most  majestic  and  imposing  in  the  world,  but  it  was  also 
sweet  and  modest.'^^ 

The  testimony  of  St.  Simon  is  fully  corroborated  by  that 
of  a  witness  of  no  less  importance  than  the  mother  of  the 
regent  Orleans, — a  princess  who,  firom  her  near  rdationship 
to  the  royal  Stuarts,  and  an  acquaintance  of  nearly  thirty 
years,  had  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  real  characteristics  of  the  exiled  queen ;  and  as  she  is 
not  accustomed  to  speak  too  favourably  of  her  own  sex,  and 
certainly  could  have  no  motive  for  flattering  the  dead,  tiie 
following. record  of  the  virtues  and  worth  of  Mary  Beatrice 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  espedaUy  as  it  was  written  in  a 
private  letter  of  the  duchess  to  one  of  her  own  German 
relatives.  "  I  write  to  you  to-day  with  a  troubled  heart,  and 
ill  yesterday  I  was  weeping.  Yesterday  morning,  about 
seven  o'dock,  the  good,  pious,  and  virtuous  que»  of  England 
died  at  St.  Grermains.  She  must  be  in  heaven.  She  left  not 
a  dollar  for  herself,  but  gave  away  all  to  the  poor,  maintain- 
ing many  fiimilies.  She  never  in  her  life,''  a  strong  expres- 
sion, and  fieom  no  hireling  pen,  ''  did  wrong  to  any  one.  K 
yon  were  about  to  tell  her  a  story  of  any  body,  she  would 
say,  '  If  it  be  any  ill,  I  beg  you  not  to  relate  it  to  me.  I  do 
*  MemcMioi  du  Duo  do  St.  Simon,  voL  xv.  pp.  40, 47. 
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not  like  histories  which  attack  the  reputation/ ^'^  As  the 
besetting  sin  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  was  the  delight  she 
took  in  repeating  scandalous  tales^  she  was  doubtless  among 
those  to  whom  this  admonitory  check  was  occasionallj  given 
by  the  pure-minded  widow  of  James  11.,  who  not  only  re- 
strained her  own  lips  from  speaking  amiss  of  others,  but 
exerted  a  moral  influence  to  prevent  evil  communications  finom 
being  uttered  in  her  presence.  Mary  Beatrice  had  suffered 
too  severely  from  the  practices  of  those  who  had  employed 
tlie  pens  and  tongues  of  political  slanderers  to  undermine  her 
popularity,  to  allow  any  one  to  be  assailed  in  like  manner; 
nor  was  she  ever  known  to  retaliate  on  the  suborners  of  those 
who  had  libelled  her.  The  eagle  of  Este,  though  smitten  to 
the  dust,  could  not  condescend  to  imitate  the  creeping  adder, 
''which  bites  the  horse  by  the  heel  to  make  his  rider  fiiU 
backward  :^'  it  waa  not  in  her  nature  to  act  so  mean  a  part. 
*'  She  bore  her  misfortunes,"  continues  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 
''with  the  greatest  {Mitience,  not  from  stupidity,  for  she  had 
a  great  deal  of  mind,  was  lively  in  conversation,  and  cotdd 
laugh  and  joke  very  pleasantly.  She  often  praised  the  prin- 
cess of  Wales,  [Caroline,  consort  of  Greoi^  II.]  I  loved  this 
queen  much,  and  her  death  has  caused  me  much  sorrow.'^' 

Though  Mary  Beatrice  was  now  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest,  hearts  were  found 
hard  enough  to  falsify,  for  political  purposes,  the  particulars  of 
her  calm  and  holy  parting  from  a  world  that  was  little  worthy 
of  her.  She  had  forgiven  her  enemies,  her  persecutors^  and, 
those  who  were  hardest  of  all  to  forgive,  her  slanderers ;  these, 
however,  not  only  continued  to  bear  false  witness  againat  her, 
but  accused  her  of  having  borne  false  witness  against  herseli^ 
by  pretending  "  that  on  her  death-bed  she  had  disowned  her 
son,  and  adopted  their  calumny  on  his  birth."  The  absurdity 
of  this  tale,  which  appeared  in  the  Dutch  gazette  a  few  days 
after  her  death,  is  exposed  in  a  contemporary  letter  written  by 
a  gentleman  at  Paris,  who,  after  relating  the  particulars  of  her 
late  majest/s  death,  which,  he  says,  "  he  had  from  a  person 

*  From  the  Historical  Correepondenoe  and  Bemaiiu  of  Elisabeth  Ch«riotte, 
Duchess  of  Orleans :  Paris,  1841.  s  i^^ 
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who  was  in  the  room  with  her  when  she  died^  and  sat  up  by 
her  all  nighty  as  most  of  her  servants  and  many  others  did,'' 
adds/— 

"Ton  wiD  wonder,  therefive,  upon  what  yoor  Holland  gazetteer  oonld  ground 
such  an  apparent  falsity,  as  to  kudnnate  that  she  disowned  at  her  death  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George  heing  her  son,  for  whose  safety  and  happiness  she  pro- 
fessed, hoth  then  and  at  all  times,  a  mnch  greater  concern  than  fyt  her  own  life, 
as  was  manifest  to  all  that  were  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  to  ahoTe  fifty 
persons  that  were  present  at  her  death ;  for  as  she  loved  nothing  in  this  world  hat 
him,  so  she  seemed  to  desire  to  live  no  longer  than  she  ooiild  he  servioeahle  to 
him.  She  had  snflfered  near  thirty  years'  exile  for  his  sake,  and  chose  rather  to 
live  upon  the  benevolenoe  of  a  foreign  prince,  than  to  sig^  such  a  receipt  for  her 
jointure  as  might  g^ve  the  least  shadow  of  prcjudidng  what  she  thought  her 
son's  right.  And  yet,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  the  said  gazetteer  infers^ 
from  her  desiring  to  see  the  mar^schal  de  Yilleroi,  that  it  was  to  disown  her 
son;  whereas,  quite  the  contrary,  it  was  to  recommend  him  to  the  regent  of 
France  with  her  dying  hreath,  hoping  that  might  induce  his  royal  higbieas  to 
have  a  greater  regard  Ibr  him;  and  likewise  to  reconmiend  her  servants  and 
those  that  depended  upon  her  to  his  generosity,  that  he  might  not  suffer  them 
to  perish  for  want  in  a  fbceign  country. 

''The  story  of  her  being  at  variance  with  her  son  was  as  groundless  as  the 
rat.  There  was  not  a  post  but  they  mutually  received  letters  iW>m  each  other, 
and  packets  came  from  him  directed  to  her  every  post  since  her  death,  and  will, 
undoubtedly,  till  he  hears  of  it.  Her  last  will  was  sent  to  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  by  a  courier.  In  fine,  (to  use  my  friend's  words,)  never  mother  loved  a 
son  better.  Never  mother  suffered  more  for  a  son,  or  laboured  more  zealously 
to  assist  him.  But  if  malicious  men  will  still  pursue  that  oppressed  princess 
with  lies  and  calumnies,  even  after  her  death,  that  with  the  rest  must  be  suffered* 
It  18  easier  to  blacken  the  innocent,  than  to  wipe  it  away."* 

It  is  now  evident  whence  Onslow^  the  speaker,  derived  the 
vague  report  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  maj^nal  note  on 
Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  "  that  the  widowed  queen 
of  James  II.  took  no  notice  of  her  son  in  her  will,  and  left 
all  she  had  to  dispose  of  to  the  regent  Orleans.''  Poor  Mary- 
Beatrice  !  Her  effects  were  hterally  personal,  and  those  she 
disposed  of  as  follows,  without  bestowing  the  smallest  share 
on  the  regent :  Her  heart  she  bequeathed  to  the  monastery  of 
Chaillot,  in  perpetuity,  to  be  placed  in  the  tribune  beside  those 
of  her  late  husband  king  James,  and  the  princess  their  daughter; 
her  brain  and  intestines  to  the  Scotch  college,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew  ;^  and  her  body  to  repose  unburied 

1  MS.  Lansd.  849,  fol.  308. 

*  This  remark  illustrates  the  political  maxim  of  the  earl  of  Wharton,  when 
he  reminded  his  royal  friend,  William  III.,  '*  that  a  clever  Ue,  well  bdieved, 
answered  their  purpose  as  well  as  the  truth." 

'  Stuart  Papers  in  the  archives  of  France.  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St  An- 
drew, at  Paris,  still  exists,  and  contains  a  beautitul  monument  of  marble,  erected 
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in  the  choir  of  the  ooDTentoal  duuch  of  St  Marie  deChaiOot 
till  the  restoratioii  of  her  son,  or  hiB  desoenidaiits,  to  the 
throne  of  Ghreat  Britain^  when^  together  with  the  remaiiift  of 
her  consort  and  their  danghter  the  princeaa  Loniaa,  it  waB  to 
be  convejed  to  England,  and  interred  witih  tiiie  royal  dead  in 
Wettminater-abbejrJ 

Never  did  any  queen  of  Engknd  die  so  poor  as  Maiy 
Beatrice^  as  regarded  the  goods  of  this  world.  Instead  of 
having  any  thing  to  leave^  she  died  deeply  in  debt  to  the  oom^ 
muni^  of  Chaillot :  "  this  debt,  with  sundry  small  I^acies, 
she  diarged  her  eon  to  pay,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory, 
whenever  it  should  please  God  to  call  him  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestofs/"  After  the  customary  diiges,  prayean,  and 
offices  of  her  church  had  been  pertonned  in  liie  chamber  of 
the  deceased  queen,  her  body  was  embalmed.  Maiy  Beatrice 
was  arrayed  for  the  grave  in  the  habit  of  the  nuns  of  CfaaiDot 
by  two  of  the  sisters  of  that  order,  who  brought  the  dress 
and  veil  whidi  had  been  prepared  for  their  royal  friend,  and 
placed  a  silver  cross  on  her  breast,  with  many  tears.  Hie 
following  day,  being  Sundoy,  her  remains  rested  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  where  solemn  requiems  were  chanted  in  the  cathedral 
church  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.'  All  wept  and  lamented  her 
loss,  Protestants  as  well  as  persons  of  her  own  £Edth;  for  she 
had  made  no  distinction  in  her  charities,  but  distributed  to  aD 
out  of  her  pittance.  The  poor  were  true  mourners.  Herladies, 
some  of  whom  had  been  five-and-forty  years  in  her  service 
were  disconsolate  for  her  loss;  so  were  the  officers  of  her 
household.  The  French,  by  whom  she  was  much  esteemed, 
also  testified  great  regret,  so  that  a  general  feeling  of  soirow 
pervaded  all  daases. 

The  duke  de  Noailles,  as  governor  of  St.  Germains  and 
captain  of  the  guards,  came,  by  the  order  of  the  r^;ency, 

by  the  doke  of  Perth  to  the  memorj  of  Jaaaes  IL,  beoeath  whidi  was  pl^ed  an 
nm  of  gilt  bronze,  confaunipg  the  brain  of  that  sionarch.  MonnineiitB  and 
epitaphs  of  Mary  Beatrice,  wife,  and  of  Louisa  Uaiy,  danghter  of  James,  and 
alsoofiereral  members  of  the  Perth  fiunily,  are  still  to  be  seen,  together  with  the 
tombs  of  Barclay  the  founder,  and  of  Innee. 

^  Chafllot  Beoords.    Hemorials  do  la  Seine  d'Angleten^  in  the  aidurei  of 
Frwioe.  j  jbML  » Ibid. 
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to  Txukke  the  necessarj  ammgeneirtft  for  her  funeral,  whidi 
was  to  be  at  &e  esEpenae  of  the  French  goyemment,  with 
the  respect  be&tti&g  her  rank  and  the  rektionship  of  her 
late  consort  to  the  king  of  France^  but  vithout  pomp.  A 
court  moummg  of  six  weeks  for  her  was  oidered  by  the 
regent ;  but  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  peo^  made  it 
general,  especially  when  her  reniains  were  remoyed,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  attended  by  her  sorrowful  kdies  and  officers  of 
stato.  In  the  azehiyes  of  France  the  official  certificato  of  the 
goyemor  of  St.  Oermains  is  still  preserved,  stating,  ^'that 
being  ordered  by  his  royal  highness  the  regent,  duke  of 
Oiieans,  to  do  all  the  honours  to  the  corpse  of  the  high,  puis- 
sant, and  excellent  queen,  Marie  Beatrix  Eleanora  d'Este  of 
Modena,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  who  dece&»ed  at  St*  Gev- 
nuuns-en-laye  7th  of  May,  he  fisund,  by  her  testam^it,  that 
h&  body  was  to  be  depodted  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation 
of  St.  Marie,  at  Chaillot,  to  be  there  till  the  bodies  of  the 
king  her  husband,  and  the  princess  her  daughter,  should  be 
transported;  but  that  her  heart  and  part  of  her  entrails 
should  rest  in  perpetuity  with  the  nuns  of  the  said  oonvent, 
with  the  heart  of  the  king  her  husband  and  that  of  his 
mother,  (queen  Henrietta);  and  that  he  has,  in  consequence, 
and  by  the  express  orders  of  the  king  of  France,  (through  M.  le 
regent,)  caused  the  said  remain9  of  her  late  Britannic  majesty 
to  be  conveyed  to  that  convent,  and  dehvered  to  the  superior 
and  her  religieuses  by  the  abb£  Ingleton,  grand-almoner  to 
the  defunct  queen,  in  the  presence  of  her  ladies  of  honour, 
lord  Middleton,''  &c.^  There  is  also  an  attestation  of  the 
said  father  Ingleton,  stating, '''that  he  assisted  at  the  convoy 
of  the  remains  of  the  royal  widow  of  the  very  high  and 
mighty  prince  James  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1718,  to  the  conyent  of  Chaillot,  where  they  were 
recdved  by  the  devout  mother,  Anne  Charlotte  Bochare, 
superior  of  that  community,  and  all  the  religieuses  of  the  said 

^  The  date  of  thu  paper  ib  the  12th  of  May.  It  certifies  the  &ct,  that  the 
remaina  of  this  mifortuiiate  queen  were  oonvejed  with  regal  honours  fhnn  St. 
QennaSns  to  Chaillot,  by  order  of  the  regent  Orleans,  two  days  after  her  decease, 
bat  that  her  obsequies  did  not  take  place  tUl  the  end  of  the  following  month. 
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monafiteiy^  in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  her  late  majesty'i 
household;  the  earl  of  Middleton,  her  great-chamberlain;  Mr. 
Dicconson^  comptroller-general  of  the  household;  count  Molza, 
lord  Caryl,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  Mr.  Crane,  her  equerries;  and 
pere  Oaillar,  her  confessor/' 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  by  the  chevalier  de  St 
George  to  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  in  .reply  to  her  letters  of 
condolence,  and  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  the  maU* 
cious  reports  that  were  circulated  as  to  any  estrangement 
between  the  deceased  queen  and  her  son.  The  original  is  in 
^French,  written  in  his  own  hand : — 

'*  Mt  bevbbbwd  Mothsb,  ''Jane  16, 1718. 

<•  Yon  will  have  seen,  by  a  letter  I  have  alraadj  written,  that  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  attachment  and  particular  esteem  that  the  qnoen,  my  moit 
honoored  mother,  had  for  yon  and  all  your  community,  and  the  affection  with 
which  it  was  retnmed.  So  far  from  disapproving  of  tiie  letter  of  t^mArAtmt^ 
yon  have  written  in  your  name  and  that  of  your  holy  oommonity,  I  regaid  it 
as  a  new  proof  of  your  zeal,  and  I  have  received  it  with  all  the  sensibili^  dne  to 
thesad  subject.  I  require  all  your  prayers  to  aid  me  in  supporting  the  great  and 
irreparable  loss  I  have  just  sustained  with  proper  resignatian.  Oontmoe  joor 
prayers  for  me,  I  entreat.  Unite  them  with  those  which  I  hope  that  righteous 
tioul  offers  this  day  in  heaven — for  you  as  well  as  for  me.  This  is  the  best  conao* 
lation  that  her  death  has  left  us. 

**  In  regard  to  her  body  and  hearty  they  are  in  good  hands,  anoe  Umj  am 
where  the  queen  herself  wished  them  to  be ;  and  doubt  not,  that  in  this^  as  in 
all  other  things,  the  last  wishes  of  so  worthy  a  mother  will  be  to  me  most  saored, 
and  that  I  shall  feel  pleasure  in  bestowing  on  you,  and  all  your  houses  marke  of 
my  esteem  and  of  my  good-will,  whenever  it  shall  please  Providenoe  to  give 
me  the  means. 


-Urbino,  this  ISth  of  June,  1718." 

The  obsequies  of  Mary  Beatrice  were  solemnized  in  the 
conventual  church  of  Chaillot  on  the  27th  of  June.     The 
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listers  of  that  convent^  and  all  the  assistant-moumers^  were^ 
hj  the  tolling  of  the  bell,  assembled  in  the  great  chamber  at 
noon  on  that  day  for  the  procession,  but  as  the  ceremonial 
and  offices  were  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
Borne,  the  detail  would  not  interest  the  general  reader.' 

The  earnest  petition  which  the  dying  queen  had  preferred 
to  the  regent  Orleans,  in  behalf  of  the  faithful  ladies  of  her 
household,  who,  with  a  self-devotion  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  the  annals  of  fallen  greatness,  had  sacrificed  fortune 
and  country  for  love  of  her,  and  loyalty  to  him  they  deemed 
their  lawful  sovereign,  was  not  in  vain.  Orleans,  however 
profligate  in  his  general  conduct,  was  neither  devoid  of  good 
nature  nor  generosity.  Mary  Beatrice  had  asked  that  the 
members  of  her  household  might  be  allowed  pensions  out  of 
the  fund  that  had  been  devoted  to  her  maintenance  by  the 
court  of  France;  and  above  all,  as  they  were  otherwise 
homeless,  that  they  and  their  children  might  be  permitted 
to  retain  the  apartments  they  occupied  in  the  ch&teau  of  St. 
Oermains  till  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his  regal  inherit- 
ance. Long  as  the  freehold  lease  of  grace  might  last  which  a 
compliance  with  this  request  of  the  desolate  widow  of  England 
involved,  it  was  frankly  granted  by  the  gay,  careless  regent, 
in  the  name  of  his  young  sovereign.  Thus  the  stately  palace 
of  the  Yalois  and  Bourbon  monarchs  of  France  continued  to 
afford  a  shelter  and  a  home  to  the  noble  British  emigrants 
who  had  shared  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  royal  Stuarts. 
There  they  remained,  they  and  their  jGEUuilies,  even  to  the 
third  generation,  undisturbed,  a  little  British  world  in  that 
Hampton-Court  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  and  veneration,  till  the  revolu- 
tion of  France  drove  them  from  their  shelter.'  Till  that 
period,  the  chamber  in  which  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  died 

1  The  partacnlan  are  preserved  among  the  archiyes  of  France,  in  the  hdtel 
de  Soubise. 

*  The  oonntess  of  MidcDeton  snrvived  her  royal  mutrem  eight-and-twenty 
years.  She  lived  long  enough  to  exult,  in  her  ninety-aeventh  year,  in  the  newii 
of  the  triumphant  entrance  of  the  grandson  of  James  II.  and  Mary  Beatrice, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  into  Edinburgh  in  1745,  and  died  in  the  fond  deluaion 
that  a  new  restoration  of  the  royal  Stuarts  was  about  to  take  place  in  Engkind^ 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  of  Cardigan. 
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was  8cnq[>iiloaBly  kept  in  the  same  state  in  wbicli  it  was 
wont  to  be  durii^  her  Efe.  Her  toilette-table^  with  its  costly 
phite  and  ornaments^  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  set  oat 
daily,  as  if  for  her  uae,  with  the  four  wax  candles  in  the  ^t 
candlesticks  ready  to  light,  jtust  as  if  her  retam  had  been 
expected, — snch  at  least  are  the  traditionary  recollections  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St.  Gtermains,  relics 
themselves  of  a  race  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  the  land,  as 
the  former  Jacobite  tenants  of  the  royal  chAteaa. 

A  time-hononred  lady,  who  derires  her  descent  from  some 
of  the  noble  emigrants  who  shared  the  exile  of  James  II.  and 
his  consort,  has  fayonred  me  with  the  fidlowing  particularB 
in  corroboration  of  the  French  traditionB  of  the  palace  of  the 
royal  Stuarts : — '*  I  was  a  veiy  young  girl,^  writes  her  kdyriiiip, 
''  when  I  saw  the  castle  of  St.  Qermahis :  there  were  apart- 
ments there  still  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  king  James'd 
household.  Among  these  were  my  father's  aunt,  Miss  Plow- 
den,'' — ^no  other,  gentle  reader,  tiian  that  *  petite  Louison  * 
whose  childish  burst  of  grief  and  disappointment,  at  not  seeing 
her  mother  among  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  queen, 
moved  her  majesty's  kind  heart  to  pity, — ''niece  to  tiie  earl 
of  Stafford,  and  my  mother's  aunt ;  also  an  old  maiden  lady, 
sister  to  my  gran^ther,  lord  DiUon.  The  state-rooms  were 
kept  up,  and  I  remember  being  struck  wi<^  the  splendour  of 
tile  silver  ornaments  on  the  toilette  of  the  queen.  At  the 
Trench  revolution,  all  was  laundered  and  destroyed." 

An  original  portrait  of  Majy  Beatrice,  probably  the  last 
that  was  ever  painted  of  her,  is  one  of  the  few  rdics  of  the 
royal  plunder  that  has  been  traced,  authenticated,  and  pre- 
served.^ Its  value  is  not  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  affording 
a  fiEdthfhl  representation  of  this  unfortunate  queen  in  her 
hst  utter  loneliness.  She  is  in  her  widow's  dress,  sitting 
by  the  urn  which  eo^brines  her  husband's  heart :  she  points 
to  it  with  a  mournful  air.  A  large  black  crape  veil  is 
thrown  over  her  head,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  royal 
widows  of  France,  one  comer  forming  a  point  on  the  fore* 
head,  and  the  rest  of  the  drapery  falling  like  a  mantle 
^  In  the  collection  of  the  late  Juaef  Smitb,  es^,  of  St  Gemuiinfl. 
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oter  the  sbooUen  nearly  to  the  gromid*  Her  robes  ore  of 
flome  heKvjr  moummg  stuff,  with  hanging  deeves^  vhich  are 
turned  back  with  white  lawn  weepera,  and  display  the  hancb 
and  arms  a  little  above  the  wrist.  She  wears  the  rouBd  white 
lawn  tippet  which  then  fonned  part  of  the  widow's  costume, 
and  about  her  throat  a  single  row  of  lai^  romid  peaib,  fitna 
which  depends  a  cross.  Her  hair  is  shown  from  beneath  the 
veil :  it  has  lost  its  jetty  htte,  so  have  her  eyebrows ;  and 
though  decided  vestiges  of  beauty  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
majestic  outline  of  her  face^  it  is  beauty  of  a  different  charaetei 
from  that  which  Lely  and  Kneller  painted^  and  Waller^  Diyden, 
and  Oranyille  sang.  A  milder,  a  more  subdued  expression 
marks  the  features  of  the  fallen  queen,  the  desolate  widow, 
and  bereaved  mother,  who  had  had  so  often  cause  to  say  with 
the  Psahnist,  "  Thine  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me.  Thou 
hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms.^'  But  the  chastening 
had  been  giv^i  in  love,  the  afflictions  had  been  sent  in  mercy ; 
religion  and  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity  had  dohe  their  work ; 
every  natural  alloy  of  pride,  of  vanity,  and  unpatienoe  had 
been  purified  from  the  character  of  this  princess.  There  is 
something  more  lovely  than  youth,  more  pleasing  than  beauty, 
in  the  divine  placidity  of  her  comitenance  as  she  sits  in  her 
sable  weeds  by  that  uni,  a  mourner ;  yet  not  without  hope, 
for  the  book  of  holy  writ  lies  near,  as  well  it  might,  for  it 
was  her  daily  study.  It  was  the  fountain  of  consolation 
whence  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena  drew  the  sweetness  that 
enabled  her  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  this  world^s  cares 
with  meekness,  and  to  repeat,  under  every  fresh  trial  that  was 
decreed  her,  ''  It  is  the  Lord,  he  is  the  master,  and  his  holy 
name  be  for  ever  blessed  and  praised."* 

The  life  of  the  unfortunate  widow  of  James  II.  can  scarcely 
conclude  more  appropriately,  than  with  the  following  charac- 
teristic quotation  from  one  of  her  letters,  without  date,  but 
evidently  written  when  the  cause  of  her  son  was  regarded, 
even  by  herself,  as  hopeless: — "  Truth  to  tell,  there  remains 
to  us  at  present  neither  hope  nor  human  resource  from  which 

>  MS.  lettres  de  la  Berne  d'Ans^eterre,  veuve  de  Jacques  II.,  in  the  hdtel  do 
Sonbue,  Paria. 
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Ve  can  derive  comfort  of  any  kind  whatsoerer;  so  that, 
according  to  the  world,  our  condition  may  be  pronomioed 
desperate,  but,  according  to  Qoi,  we  ought  to  believe  our- 
selves  happy,  and  bless  and  praise  Him  for  having  driven  us 
to  the  wholesome  necessity  of  putting  our  whole  trust  in  Him 
alone,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to  say, — 

JSt  wnneque  ett  expedatia  mea  !    Nonm,  DominHU  ! 

Oh,  blessed  reliance !  Oh,  resource  in&Uible  V*^ 

^  Inedited  letter  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Ifodena,  to  Fran^cnae  Axigeliqiie  Friob: 
rfhaillot  ooUection,  in  the  hdtel  de  Sonbiae,  Paria. 


END  or  VOL.   VT. 
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MARY   ID 

QUEEN-KEGNANT  OP  GREAT  BBITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Love-matcli  of  queen  Mary's  parents— Its  unpopularity — Birth  of  lady  Mary  of 
York,  (qneen  Mary  II.) — ^Nursery  at  Twickenham-palace — Fondness  of  her 
&ther,  the  dnke  of  York — Birth  of  hidy  Anne  of  York,  (queen  Anne) — 
Maternal  indulgence — 111  health  of  the  lady  Anne — Is  sent  to  France — Visits 
queen  Henrietta  Maria — French  oourt-mouming^— Education  of  the  prin- 
cesses at  Richmond — Their  mother  ^es  a  Roman-catholic — Their  father 
professes  the  same  faith — ^Their  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena — The 
princesses  Mary  and  Anne  educated  at  Richmond-palace — Preceptor,  tutors, 
and  chaplain — Introduction  of  the  princesses  to  court — CJonfirmation  of  Mary 
in  the  Church  of  England — Marriage  projects  for  Mary — Arrival  in  England 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  (William  III.) — As  her  suitor — Marriage  deter- 
mined— Her  agony  of  mind — Incidents  of  the  marriage — Disinherited  by 
the  birth  of  a  brother — Illness  of  lady  Anne  with  the  smallpox — Fears  of 
infection — Interview  between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Dr.  Lake — Her 
continual  grief — Lady  Anne's  sick  chamber — Danger — Departure  of  the 
princess  and  prince  of  Orange — They  land  at  Sheemess — Adventures  at 
Canterbury — ^Their  first  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Tillotson — ^Voyage  to  Hol- 
land— ^The  prince  admires  Elizabeth  Villiers — Reception  in  Holland — 
Pageants  and  rejoicings. 

The  personal  life  of  Mary  II.  is  the  least  known  of  all 
EngUsh  queens-regnant.  Long  lapses  of  from  seven  to  ten 
years  occur  between  the  three  political  crises  where  her  name 
appears  in  the  history  of  her  era.  Mary  is  only  mentioned 
therein  at  her  marriage,  her  proclamation,  and  her  death. 

>  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  repetition,  the  events  of  the  life  of  her  sister 
Anne,  whilst  she  was  princess,  are  interwoven  with  this  biography. 
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Thanks^  however,  to  the  memorials  of  three  divines  of  our 
church,  being  those  of  her  tutor  Dr.  Lake,  and  of  her 
chaplains  Dr.  Hooper,  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Ken, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  many  interesting  particulars  of 
Mary  II.  before  she  left  England,  and  of  the  first  seven  years 
of  her  married  life  in  HoUand,  are  really  extant.  These 
clergymen  were  successively  domesticated  with  Mary  for  years 
in  her  youth,  and  chiefly  from  their  evidence,  and  as  far  as 
possible  in  their  very  words,  have  these  portentous  chasms 
in  her  biography  been  supplied. 

Mary  II.  was  the  daughter  of  an  Englishman  and  an 
EngUshwoman,  owing  her  existence  to  the  romantic  love- 
match  of  James  duke  of  York  with  her  mother,  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  lord-chancellor  Clarendon.  The  extraordinary 
particulars  of  this  marriage  have  been  detailed  in  the  biography 
of  Mary's  royal  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta  Maria.*  The 
father  of  Mary  had  made  great  sacrifices  in  keeping  his 
plighted  word  to  her  mother.  Besides  the  utter  renunciation 
of  fortune  and  royal  aUiance,  he  displeased  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  of  England,  who  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  see 
persons  raised  much  above  their  original  station ;  the  prof- 
ligates of  the  court  sneered  exceedingly  at  the  heir  of  three 
crowns  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  anguish  of  a  woman, 
while  politicians  of  every  party  beheld  iiith  scornful  astonish- 
ment so  imprincely  a  phenomenon  as  disinterested  affection. 
All  this  contempt  the  second  son  of  Charles  I.  thought  fit  to 
brave,  rather  than  break  his  trothplight  with  the  woman  his 
heart  had  elected;  neither  could  he  endure  the  thought  of 
bringing  shame  and  sorrow  on  the  grey  hairs  of  a  faithftd 
friend  like  Clarendon. 

The  lady  Mary  of  York,  as  she  was  called  in  early  life,  was 
bom  at  St.  Jameses-palace,  April  30,  1662,  at  a  time  when 
public  attention  was  much  occupied  by  the  fetes  and  rejoicings 
for  the  arrival  of  the  bride  of  her  uncle,  king  Charles  II. 
Although  the  duke  of  York  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  few  persons  attached  any  impor- 
tance to  the  existence  of  his  daughter ;  for  the  people  looked 

'  See  vol.  V. 
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forward  to  heirs  firom  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  with  Catha- 
rine of  Braganza^  and  expected^  moreover^  that  the  claims 
of  the  young  princess  would  be  soon  superseded  by  those 
of  sons.  She  was  named  Mary  in  memory  of  her  aunt  the 
princess  of  Orange^  and  of  her  ancestress^  Mary  queen  of 
Scots^  and  was  baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jameses-palace;  her  godfather 
was  her  father^s  friend  and  kinsman^  the  celebrated  prince 
Rupert/  her  godmothers  were  the  duchesses  of  Ormonde  and 
Buckingham.  Soon  afterwards^  she  was  taken  from  St. 
James's  to  a  nursery  which  was  established  for  her  in  the 
household  of  her  illustrious  grandfather^  the  earl  of  Clarendon^ 
at  the  ancient  dower-palace  of  the  queens  of  England  at 
Twickenham,  a  lease  of  which  had  been  granted  to  him  from 
the  crown.*  In  the  course  of  fifteen  months,  Mary's  brother, 
James  duke  of  Cambridge,  was  bom,  an  event  which  barred 
her  in  her  infancy  from  any  very  near  proximity  to  the 
succession  of  the  crown. 

The  lady  Mary  was  a  beautiful  and  engaging  child.  She 
was  loved  by  the  duke  of  York  with  that  absorbing  passion 
which  is  often  felt  by  fathers  for  a  first-born  daughter. 
Sometimes  she  was  brought  from  her  grandfather's  house  at 
Twickenham  to  see  her  parents,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
duke  of  York  could  not  spare  her  from  his  arms,  even  while 
he  transacted  the  naval  affairs  of  his  country  as  lord  high- 
admiral.  Once,  when  the  little  lady  Mary  was  scarcely  two 
years  old,  Pepys  was  witness  of  the  duke  of  York's  paternal 
fondness  for  her,  which  he  commemorates  by  one  of  his  odd 
notations,  saying,  "  I  was  on  business  with  the  duke  of  York, 
and  with  great  pleasure  saw  him  play  with  his  little  girl  just 
like  an  ordinary  private  father  of  a  child  ."^  It  was  at  this 
period  of  her  infant  life  that  a  beautiful  picture  was  painted 
of  the  lady  Mary,  being  a  miniature  in  oils,  on  board,  of  the 
highest  finish,  representing  her  at  fall  length,  holding  a  black 
rabbit  in  her  arms.^    The  resemblance  to  her  adult  portraits 

1  Life  of  Mary  II.:  1796.  Pablished  by  Daniel  Dring,  of  the  Harrow, 
Fleet-street,  near  Cbancery-lane. 

•  darendon's  Life.  •  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  8vo. 

*  General  sir  James  Beynett,  the  governor  of  Jersey,  obligingly  permitted 
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is  strikingly  apparent.  As  a  work  of  art,  this  little  painting 
is  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  by  the  Flemish  painter,  Nechscher, 
who  was  patronised  by  James  duke  of  York,  and  painted 
portraits  of  his  infant  children  by  his  first  consort,  Anne 
Hyde.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  design,  as  it  is 
introduced  into  the  vignette  of  the  present  volume,  which 
illustrates  the  anecdote  above  so  naively  told  by  Pepys,  of  his 
surprise  at  seeing  the  duke  of  York  playing  with  his  little 
Mary  "just  like  any  other  father.'^ 

Lady  Mary  of  York,  when  but  three  years  old,  stood 
sponsor  for  her  younger  sister,  who  was  born  Feb.  6,  1664; 
the* duchess  of  Monmouth  was  the  other  godmother:  Shel- 
don, archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  godfather  to  the  infant, 
who  received  her  mother's  name.  She  was  afterwards  queen- 
regnant  of  Great  Britain.  The  father  of  these  sisters  was 
at  this  epoch  the  idol  of  the  British  nation.  After  he  had 
returned  from  his  first  great  victory  off  Lowestoff  and  Sole- 
bay  in  1665,  he  found  that  the  awful  pestilence  called  ^  the 
great  Plague '  had  extended  its  ravages  from  the  metropolis 
to  the  nursery  of  his  children  at  Twickenham,  where  several 
of  the  servants  of  his  father-in-law  had  recently  expired.* 
The  duke  hurried  his  wife  and  infants  to  the  purer  air  of  the 
north,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  York.  From  that  city  he 
found  it  was  easy  to  visit  the  fleet,  which  was  cruising  off 
the  north-east  coast  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  Dutch. 
The  duchess  of  York  and  her  children  lived  in  great,  splen- 
dour and  happiness  in  the  north,  and  remained  there  after 
the  duke  was  summoned  by  the  king  to  the  parliament, 
which  was  forced  to  assemble  that  year  at  Oxford. 

The  health  of  the  lady  Anne  of  York  was  injured  in  her 
infancy  by  the  pernicious  indulgence  of  her  mother.  The 
only  fault  of  the  duchess  was  an  inordinate  love  of  eating, 
and  the  same  propensity  developed  itself  in  both  her  daugh- 
ters. The  duchess  encouraged  it  in  the  little  lady  Anne, 
who  used  to  sup  with  her  on  chocolate,  and  devour  good 

the  author  to  see  this  portrait  at  his  residence,  the  Banqueting-honae,  Hampton- 
Coort,  and  has  since,  through  the  mediation  of  his  accomplished  sbter.  Miss 
Beynett,  allowed  a  drawing  to  be  taken  from  it. 

>  Lord  Clarendon's  Life,  voL  ii. 
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tilings,  till  she  grew  as  round  as  a  ball.*  Probably  these 
proceedings  were  unknown  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 
moderate,  and  even  abstemious,  at  table.^  When  the  life 
of  the  child  was  seriously  in  danger,  she  was  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Prance  to  recover  it.  It  is  generally  asserted  that 
the  Kttle  princess  staid  at  Calais  or  Boulogne  for  about 
eight  months ;  where  she  really  went  was  kept  a  state  secret, 
on  account,  probably,  of  the  religious  jealousy  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Anne  herself,  at  six  years  old,  must  have  remembered 
the  circumstance,  yet  it  certainly  never  transpired  in  her 
time,  or  even  in  the  reminiscences  of  her  most  intimate 
confidante.  The  fact  is,  Anne  of  York  was  consigned  to  the 
care  of  her  royal  grandmother,  Henrietta  Maria.  After  the 
death  of  that  queen  at  Colombe,  her  little  English  grand- 
daughter was  transferred  to  St.  Cloud,  or  the  Palais-Royal, 
and  domesticated  in  the  nursery  of  her  aunt  Henrietta 
duchess  of  Orleans,  for  there  she  is  found  by  the  only  per- 
son who  has  ever  noted  her  sojourn  with  her  French  kindred. 
Thus  queen  Anne,  once  a  familiar  guest  among  the  royal 
family  of  France,  had  actually  in  her  childhood  played 
about  the  knees  of  her  great  antagonist,  Louis  XIV. 

Anne  lost  her  other  protectress,  her  father^s  sister,  the 
beautiful  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  taken  her 
under  her  own  care  on  the  death  of  queen  Henrietta. 
Without  entering  here  into  the  discussion  of  whether  the 
fair  Henrietta  was  poisoned  by  her  husband,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that,  if  such  tad  been  the  case,  he  would 
scarcely  have  had  sufficient  quietude  of  mind  to  have 
amused  himself  with  dressing  up  Anne  of  York  and  his  own 
little  daughters  in  the  rigorous  costume  of  court-mourning, 
with  long  trains  and  the  streaming  crape  veils,  then  indis- 
pensable for  French  mourning,  in  which  the  bereft  children 
sailed  about  his  apartments  at  the  Palais-Royal.  Their 
ridiculous  appearance  excited  the  spleen  of  la  grande  made- 
moiselle  de  Montpensier,  who  details  the  visit  Anne  of  York 
made  to  France,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued  between 

^  BuchesB  of  Marlborough's  Conduct. 
*  Boger  Coke's  Detection. 
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her  and  Louis  XIV.*  '^  The  day  after  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
queen  of  France  went  to  St.  Cloud  to  perform  the  customary 
ceremonial  of  asperging  the  body  of  Henrietta  of  England, 
duchess  of  Orleans,  I  paid  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  the  little 
mademoiselle,  at  the  Palais-Royal.  I  was  dressed  in  my 
mourning  veil  and  mantle.  I  found  that  my  young  cousin 
had  with  her  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had 
been  sent  over  to  the  queen  of  England,  [Henrietta  Maria,] 
to  be  treated  by  the  French  physicians  for  a  complaint  in 
her  eyes.  After  the  death  of  the  queen  her  grandmother, 
she  had  remained  with  madame,  [the  duchess  of  Orleans,] 
and  now  I  found  her  with  mademoiselle,  the  eldest  princess 
of  Orleans.  They  were  both  very  little,  yet  monsieur, 
[Philippe  duke  of  Orleans,]  who  delighted  in  aU  ceremonies, 
had  made  them  wear  the  usual  mourning  veils  for  adults, 
which  trailed  behind  them  on  the  ground.  I  told  the  king 
of  this  ridiculous  mourning  garb  the  next  morning,  and  de- 
scribed to  him  the  mantles  worn  by  his  niece,  mademoiselle, 
and  the  little  English  princess.  'Take  care,'  said  Louis 
XIV. ;  'if  you  rail  at  all  this,  my  brother  Orleans  will  never 
forgive  you.' ''  The  lady  Anne  of  York  must  have  left  Paris 
and  the  palace  of  her  imcle  of  Orleans  in  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  her  aunt  Henrietta,  for  her  absence  is  limited 
by  her  native  historians  to  eight  months.^  She  had  entirely 
regained  her  health. 

The  remains  of  the  old  palace  at  Richmond,  where  queen 
Elizabeth  died,  were  put  in  repair  for  the  residence  of  the 
children  of  the  duke  of  York  while  their  education  pro- 
ceeded. Lady  Frances,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk 
and  wife  to  sir  Edward  Villiers,  received  the  appointment  of 
governess  to  the  princesses  of  York :  she  was  given  a  lease 
of  Richmond-palace,  and  established  herself  there  with  her 
charge,  and  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  daughters  of  her  own.* 
Six  girls,  children  of  lady  Villiers,  were  brought  up  there 
with  the  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne,  future  queens  of 

>  M^moires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier.     Anne  was  nearly  related  to 
bior,  being  daughter  of  her  great-imde,  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans. 
*  Roger  Coke's  Detection. 
•  History  of  Surrey,  (Bichmond).     CoUins's  Peerage. 
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Great  Britain.  Elizabeth  Villiers,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
governess,  afterwards  became  the  bane  of  Mary's  wedded 
life,  but  she  was  thus,  in  the  first  dawTi  of  existence,  her 
schoolfellow  and  companion,  although  four  or  five  years  older 
than  the  princess.  The  whole  of  the  Villiers'  sisterhood 
clung  through  life  to  places  in  the  households  of  one  or 
other  of  the  princesses;  they  formed  a  family  compact  of 
formidable  strength,  whose  energies  were  not  always  exer- 
cised for  the  benefit  of  their  royal  patronesses. 

The  duchess  of  York  had  acknowledged  by  letter  to  her 
father,  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  then  in  exile,  that  she  was  by 
conviction  a  Roman-catholic,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
troubles  of  her  venerable  parent,  who  wrote  her  a  long 
letter  on  the  superior  purity  of  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  England,  and  exhorted  her  to  conceal  her  partiality  to 
the  Roman  ritual,  or  her  children  would  be  taken  from  her, 
and  she  would  be  debarred  from  having  any  concern  in  their 
education.  He  likewise  earnestly  exhorted  her  husband 
thus : — 

"  Tour  royal  highness/'  wrote  the  great  Clarendon,*  "knows  how  far  I  have 
always  been  from  wishing  the  Roman-catholics  to  be  persecuted,  but  I  still  less 
wish  it  should  ever  be  in  their  power  to  be  able  to  persecute  those  who  differ 
from  them,  since  we  too  well  know  how  little  moderation  they  would  or  eould 
use ;  and  if  this'  [happens]  which  people  so  much  talk  of,  (I  ho^  without  ground,) 

it  might  very  probably  raise  a  greater  storm  agiunst  the  Roman-catholics 

I  have  written  to  your  duchess  [his  own  daughter]  with  all  the  freedom  and 
afl^cHon  of  a  troubled  and  perplexed  father,  and  do  most  humbly  beseech  your 
royal  highness  by  your  authority  to  rescue  her  from  bringing  a  mischief  on  yon 
and  on  herself  that  can  never  be  repaired.  I  do  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
remove  and  dispel  these  reproaches  (how  false  soever)  by  better  evidence." 

The  duchess  of  York  was  at  that  time  drooping  into  the 
grave;  she  never  had  been  well  since  the  birth,  in  1666,  of 
her  son  Edgar,  who  survived  her  about  a  year.  The  duke  of 
York  had  revived  this  Saxon  name  in  the  royal  family  in 
remembrance  of  Edgar  king  of  Scotland,  the  son  of  St. 
Margaret  and  Malcolm  Canmore;  he  likewise  wished  to 
recall  the  memory  of  Edgar  the  Great,  who  styled  himself 
monarch  of  the  British  seas.*     In  her  last  moments,  the 

'  Harleian,  No.  6854.     It  seems  copied  in  James's  own  hand. 

s  James's  intention  of  professing  himself  a  Roman-catholic. 

*  Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II.     Macpherson's  Appendix,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 
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duchess  of  York  received  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Roman  church,  with  her  husband  and  a  confiden- 
tial gentleman  of  his,  M.  Dupuy,  and  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber of  the  same  religion,  lady  Cranmer.  It  is  singular 
that  the  second  appearance  of  the  name  of  Cranmer  in  his- 
tory should  be  in  such  a  scene.  Before  this  secret  congre- 
gation the  duchess  of  York  renounced  the  religion  of  her 
youth,  and  was  prepared  for  death  by  father  Hunt,  a  Fran- 
ciscan. "She  prepared  to  die,'^  says  her  husband,^  "with 
the  greatest  devotion  and  resignation.  Her  sole  request  to 
me  was,  that  I  would  not  leave  her  till  she  expired,  without 
any  of  her  old  friends  of  the  church  of  England  came ;  and 
then  that  I  would  go  and  tell  them  she  had  communicated 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  that  she  might  not  be  disturbed 
with  controversy .''  Soon  after,  bishop  Blandford  came,  and 
the  duke  left  the  bedside  of  his  dying  partner,  and  explained 
to  the  bishop  that  she  had  conformed  to  the  Roman-catholic 
church.  The  bishop  promised  not  to  dispute  with  her,  but  to 
read  to  her  a  pious  exhortation,  in  which  a  Christian  of  either 
church  might  join.  The  duke  permitted  this,  and  led  him  to 
his  consort,  who  joined  in  prayer  with  him.  Shortly  after- 
wards she  expired  in  the  arms  of  her  husband,  at  the  palace 
of  St.  James,  March  31st,  1671.*  The  duchess  of  York  was 
interred  with  the  greatest  solemnity  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel, 
most  of  the  nobility  attending  her  obsequies.  Her  obituary 
is  thus  oddly  discussed  by  a  biographer  of  her  husband.* 
"  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  in  the  main.  It  was  her 
misfortune,  rather  than  any  crime,  that  she  had  an  extraordi- 
nary stomad);  but  much  more  than  that,  that  she  forsook 
the  true  religion.^' 

No  mention  is  made  of  any  attendance  of  her  daughters 
by  the  bedside  of  the  dying  duchess  of  York.     The  duke  of 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  edited  by  the  rev.  Stanier  Clark. 
'  Bishop  Blandford  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  his  liberality,  bat  he  acted 
rightly;  for,  by  seeing  and  praying  with  the  dying  duchess  of  York,  he  satisBed 
himself  that  the  religion  she  professed  on  her  death-bed  was  not  imposed  npon 
her  through  any  species  of  coercion,  but  was  adopted  by  her  own  choice.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt,  iVom  the  above-quoted  letter  of  Clarondon,  that  Anne  Hyde 
led  her  husband  into  his  new  religion  ? 

*  Life  of  James  II. :  1702,  p.  15. 
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York  had  been  very  ill  since  the  death  of  his  sister^  the 
duchess  of  Orleans  :  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  a  decline, 
and  had  passed  the  summer,  with  the  duchess  and  their 
children,  at  Richmond.  The  mysterious  rites  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  communion  round  the  death-bed  of  the  mother  had, 
perhaps,  prevented  her  from  seeing  the  little  princesses  and 
their  train  of  prying  attendants.  The  lady  Mary  and  the 
lady  Anne  were,  when  they  lost  their  mother,  the  one  nine 
and  the  other  six  years  old;  the  duchess  likewise  left  a 
baby  only  six  weeks  old,  lady  Catharine,  and  her  eldest 
surviving  son,  duke  Edgar,  the  heir  of  England,  of  the  age 
of  five  years:  both  these  little  ones  died  in  the  ensuing 
twelvemonth.  The  death  of  the  duchess  of  York  was  the 
signal  for  the  friends  of  the  duke  to  importune  him  to  marry 
again.  He  replied,  '*  that  he  should  obey  his  brother  if  it 
was  thought  absolutely  needful,  but  should  take  no  steps  on 
his  own  account  towards  marriage.''  The  approximation  of 
the  daughters  of  the  duke  to  the  British  throne,  even  after 
the  death  of  their  brother  Edgar  duke  of  Cambridge,  was 
by  no  means  considered  in  an  important  light,  because  the 
marriage  of  their  father  with  some  young  princess  was  anti- 
cipated. Great  troubles,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  surround 
the  future  prospects  of  James,  for,  soon  after  the  death  of 
their  mother,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  convert  to  the 
religion  she  died  in.  All  his  services  in  naval  government, 
his  inventions,  his  merits  as  a  founder  of  colonies,  and  his 
victories  won  in  person  as  an  admiral,  could  not  moderate 
the  fierce  abhorrence  with  which  he  was  then  pursued.  His 
marriage  with  a  Roman-catholic  princess,  which  took  place 
rather  more  than  two  years  afterwards,  completed  his  unpo- 
pularity. Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  the  new  duchess  of 
York,  was  but  four  years  older  than  the  lady  Mary  of  York. 
When  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Richmond-palace,  and 
announced  his  marriage  to  his  daughters,  he  added,  "  I  have 
provided  you  a  playfellow.''* 

The  education  of  the  lady  Mary  and  of  the  lady  Anne  waa, 
at  this  time,  taken  from  their  father's  control  by  their  uncle, 
>  Letters  of  lady  Rachel  BuBsell. 
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Charles  II.  Alarmed  by  his  brother's  bias  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  religion,  the  king  strove  to  counteract  the  injury 
that  was  likely  to  accrue  to  his  family,  by  choosing  for  them 
a  preceptor  who  had  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  attacks 
on  popery.  This  was  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London, 
who  had  forsaken  the  profession  of  a  soldier  and  assumed 
the  clergyman's  gown  at  the  age  of  thirty.  The  great  loy- 
alty of  his  family  procured  him  rapid  advancement  in  the 
church.  The  tendency  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Roman- 
catholic  tenets  had  been  suspected  by  the  world,  and  Henry 
Compton,  by  outdoing  every  other  bishop  in  his  violence 
against  him,  not  only  atoned  for  his  own  want  of  education 
in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  but  gave  him  dominion 
over  the  children  of  the  man  he  hated.*  A  feud,  in  fact,  sub- 
sisted between  the  house  of  Compftrfi  and  the  duke  of  York, 
on  account  of  the  happiness  of  one  of  the  bishop's  brothers 
having  been  seriously  compromised  by  the  preference  Anne 
Hyde  gave  to  the  duke.* 

As  to  the  office  of  preceptor,  bishop  Henry  Compton  pos- 
sessing far  less  learning  than  soldiers  of  rank  in  general,  it 
was  not  very  likely  that  the  princesses  educated  under  his 
care  would  rival  the  daughters  or  nieces  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
their  attainments.  The  lady  Mary  and  the  lady  Anne  either 
studied  or  let  it  alone,  just  as  suited  their  inclinations.  It 
suited  those  of  the  lady  Anne  to  let  it  alone,  for  she  grew  up 
in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance.  There  are  few  housemaids  at 
the  present  day  whose  progress  in  the  common  business  of 
reading  and  writing  is  not  more  respectable.  Her  speUing  is 
not  in  the  antiquated  style  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  in 
that  style  lashed  by  her  contemporary  Swift  as  peculiar  to 
the  ladies  of  his  day.  The  construction  of  her  letters  and 
notes  is  vague  and  vulgar,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The 
mind  of  the  elder  princess  was  of  a  much  higher  cast,  for  the 
lady  Mary  had  been  long  under  the  paternal  care.  Her 
father,  the  duke  of  York,  and  her  mother,  Anne  Hyde,  both 
possessed  literary  abilities,^  and  her  grandfather,  lord  Claren- 

»  Dp.  Lake's  MS.  «  Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough. 

»  Life  of  Queen  Mary  II. :  1695. 
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don,  with  whom  her  childhood  was  domesticated^  takes  high 
rank  among  the  classics  of  his  country.  The  French  tutor 
of  the  princesses  was  Peter  de  Laine :  he  has  left  honourable 
testimony  to  the  docility  and  application  of  the  lady  Mary, 
his  elder  pupil.  He  declares  that  she  was  a  perfect  mistress 
of  the  French  language,  and  that  all  those  who  had  been 
honoured  with  any  share  in  her  education  found  their  la- 
bours very  light,  as  she  possessed  aptitude  and  faithfulness 
of  memory,  and  ever  showed  obliging  readiness  in  complying 
with  their  advice.  His  observation  regarding  her  knowledge 
of  French  is  correct ;  her  French  notes  are  far  superior  in 
diction  to  her  English  letters,  although  in  these  latter  very 
charming  passages  occasionally  occur.  Mary's  instructors  in 
drawing  were  two  noted  little  people,  being  master  and  mis- 
tress Gibson,  the  married  ^dwarfs  of  her  grandmother,  queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  whose  wedding  is  so  playfully  celebrated 
by  Waller.^  The  Gibsons  likewise  taught  the  lady  Anne  to 
draw.  It  has  been  said  that  these  princesses  had  that  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  which  seems  inherent  to  every  individual 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  but  the  miserable  decadence  of  paint- 
ing in  their  reigns  does  not  corroborate  such  praise. 

From  the  time  of  their  mother's  death,  the  ladies  Mary 
and  Anne  were  domesticated  at  Richmond-palace  with  their 
governess,  lady  Frances  ViUiers,  her  daughters,  and  with  their 
assistant-tutors  and  chaplains.  Dr.  Lake  and  Dr.  Doughty, 
whose  offices  appear  to  have  been  limited  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. If  these  divines  were  not  employed  in  imparting  the 
worldly  learning  they  possessed  to  their  pupils,  they  at  least 
did  their  utmost  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  strong  bias 
towards  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England,  according  to 
its  practical  discipline  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Every 
feast,  fast,  or  saint's  day  in  the  Common  Prayer-book  was  care- 
fully observed,  and  Lent  kept  with  catholic  rigidity.     Lady 

^  Ghrainger's  Biography,  vol.  iv.  p.  119;  to  which  we  must  add  that  the  dwarft 
of  Charles  I.'s  oonrt,  contrary  to  custom,  were  good  for  sometliing.  Gibson  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  best  English-bom  artists  of  their  era.  He  was  jost 
three  feet  six  inches  in  height;  she  was  a  dwarfess  of  the  same  proportion.  This 
little  ooaple  had  nine  good-sized  children,  and  having  weathered  the  storms  of 
civil  war,  lived  happily  together  to  old  age.  Little  mistress  Gibson  was  nearly 
a  oentegenarian  when  she  died. 
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Mary  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  clergy  of  the  old  school 
of  English  divinity  before  she  left  England.  There  was  one 
day  in  the  year,  which  the  whole  family  of  the  duke  of  York 
always  observed  as  one  of  deep  sorrow:  on  the  30th  of 
January,  he  and  his  children  and  his  household  assumed  the 
garb  of  funereal  black ;  they  passed  the  day  in  fasting  and 
tears,  in  prayers  and  mourning,  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  of  Charles  I.* 

The  lady  Mary  of  York  was  devotedly  attached  to  a  young 
lady  who  had  been  her  playmate  in  infancy,  Anne  Trelawney. 
The  lady  Anne  likewise  had  a  playfellow,  for  whom  she 
formed  an  affection  so  strong,  that  it  powerfully  influenced 
her  fixture  destiny.  The  name  of  this  girl  was  Sarah  Jen- 
nings ;  her  elder  sister,  Frances,  had  been  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  of  Anne  duchess  of  York,  and  had  married  a 
cadet  of  the  noble  house  of  Hamilton.  If  the  assertion  of 
Sarah  herself  may  be  believed,  her  father  was  the  son  of  an 
impoverished  cavalier-baronet,  and  therefore  a  gentleman; 
yet  her  nearest  female  relative  on  the  father's  side  was 
of  the  rank  of  a  servant  maid.^  It  is  a  mystery  who  first 
established  the  fair  Frances  Jennings  at  court ;  as  for  the 
younger  sister,  Sarah,  she  was  introduced  to  her  highness 
the  little  lady  Anne  of  York  by  Mrs.  ComwaUis,^  the  best 
beloved  lady  of  that  princess,  and,  according  to  manuscript 
authority,  her  relative.  The  mother  of  Frances  and  Sarah 
Jennings  was  possessed  of  an  estate  sufficiently  large,  at 
Sundridge,  near  St.  Albans,  to  make  her  daughters  looked 
upon  as  co-heiresses;  her  name  is  always  mentioned  with 
peculiar  disrespect,  when  it  occurs  in  the  gossiping  memoirs 
of  that  day.*   Sarah  herself,  when  taunting  her  descendants 

*  Despatches  of  lyAyatix,  ambassador  from  France  to  Holland,  corroborated 
by  Pepys,  who  mentions  "  that  his  master  the  duke  of  York  declined  all  business 
or  pleasure  on  that  day/'  This  &ct  is  likewise  fully  confirmed  by  the  Diary  of 
Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  uncle  to  the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne. 

'  Abigail  Hill.     See  the  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

»  Lord  Dartmouth;  Notes  to  Bumefs  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  "Mrs. 
Cicely  Comwallis  wtu  a  kinstcaman  of  queen  Anne,  and  afterwards  became  supe- 
rior of  the  Benedictine  convent  at  Hammersmith, — the  present  convent,  then 
protected  by  Oitharine  of  Braganza." — Faulkner's  Hammersmith,  p.  242. 

♦  Some  stigma  connected  with  fortune-telling  and  divination  was  attached  to 
ihe  mother  of  these  fortunate  beanties,  Frances  and  Sarah  Jennings.    Count 
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in  after-life,  affirms  ''  that  she  raised  them  out  of  the  dirt/' 
She  was  bom  at  a  small  house  at  Holywell,  near  St.  Albans, 
on  the  very  day  of  Charles  II.'s  restoration,  1660;  conse- 
quently she  was  four  years  older  than  the  lady  Anne  of 
York.  By  her  own  account,  she  used  to  play  with  her 
highness  and  amuse  her  in  her  infancy,  and  thus  fixed  an 
empire  over  her  mind  from  childhood.  The  princess  Mary 
once  told  Sarah  Churchill*  a  little  anecdote  of  their  girlhood, 
which  they  both  agreed  was  illustrative  of  the  lady  Anne's 
character.  The  princesses  were,  in  the  days  of  their  tute- 
lage, walking  together  in  Richmond-park,  when  a  dispute 
arose  between  them  whether  an  object  they  beheld  at  a 
great  distance  was  a  man  or  a  tree, — the  lady  Mary  being 
of  the  former  opinion,  the  lady  Anne  of  the  latter.  At  last 
they  came  nearer,  and  lady  Mary,  supposing  her  sister  must 
be  convinced  it  was  according  to  her  view,  cried  out,  "  Now, 
Anne,  you  must  be  certain  what  the  object  is.''  But  lady 
Anne  turned  away,  and  persisting  in  what  she  had  once 
declared,  cried,  "No,  sister;  I  still  think  it  is  a  tree."  The 
anecdote  was  told  by  Sarah  Churchill  long  years  afterwards, 
for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  the  character  of  her  royal 
friend,  as  an  instance  of  imbecile  obstinacy,  that  refused 
acknowledgment  of  error  on  conviction ;  but,  after  all,  can- 
dour might  suggest  that  the  focus  of  vision  in  one  sister 
had  more  extensive  range  than  in  that  of  the  other, — Mary 
being  long-sighted,  and  Anne  near-sighted.  Indeed,  the  state 
of  suifering  from  ophthalmia  which  the  lady  Anne  endured 
in  her  childhood,  gives  probability  to  the  more  charitable 
supposition. 

The  first  introduction  of  the  royal  sisters  to  court  was  by 
their  performance  of  a  baUet,  written  for  them  by  the  poet 

Anthony  Hamilton,  whilst  doing  jiutioe  to  the  virtnes  and  goodness  of  lier  elder 
danghtor  Frances,  who  had  married  into  his  own  illustrious  house,  notices  that 
"  she  did  not  learn  her  good  conduct  of  her  mother,"  and  that  this  woman  was 
not-  allowed  to  approach  the  court  on  account  of  her  infamous  character,  although 
she  had  laid  Charles  II.  under  some  mysterious  obligation.  As  to  the  father  of 
Frances  and  Sarah  Jennings,  no  trace  can  be  found  of  him  in  history,  without 
he  is  the  same  tniyor  Jennings  whose  woful  story  is  attested  in  Salmon's  Exa- 
mination of  Burnet's  History,  p.  533. 

1  Coxe  MSS.,  vol.  xlv.  folios  90-92 :  uiedited  letter  of  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  sir  David  Hamilton. 
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Crowne,  called  Calista,  or  the  Chaste  Nymph,  acted  Decem- 
ber 2, 1674.  While  they  were  in  course  of  rehearsal  for  this 
performance,  Mrs.  Betterton,  the  principal  actress  at  the 
king's  theatre,  was  permitted  to  train  and  instruct  them  in 
carriage  and  utterance.^  Although  such  an  instructress  was 
not  very  desirable  for  girls  of  the  age  of  the  lady  Mary  and 
the  lady  Anne,  they  derived  from  her  lessons  the  important 
accomplishment  for  which  both  were  distinguished  when 
queens,  of  pronouncing  answers  to  addresses  or  speeches 
from  the  throne  in  a  distinct  and  clear  voice,  with  sweetness 
of  intonation  and  grace  of  enunciation.  The  ballet  was 
remarkable  for  the  future  historical  note  of  the  performers. 
The  lady  Mary  of  York  took  the  part  of  the  heroine,  Calista; 
her  sister  the  lady  Anne,  that  of  Nyphe;  while  Sarah  Jen- 
nings (afterwards  duchess  of  Marlborough)  acted  Mercury; 
lady  Harriet  Wentworth  (whose  name  was  afterwards  so 
lamentably  connected  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth) 
performed  Jupiter.  Monmouth  himself  danced  in  the  ballet. 
Henrietta  Blague,*  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  maid  of  honour, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  lord  Godolphin,  (the  friend  of  Evelyn,) 
performed  the  part  of  Diana,  in  a  dress  covered  with  stars 
of  splendid  diamonds.  The  epilogue  was  written  by  Dryden, 
and  addressed  to  Charles  II.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  thus 
compliments  the  royal  sisters : — 

"  Two  gloriouB  nymphs  of  your  own  godlike  line. 
Whose  morning  rays  like  noontide  strike  and  tMae, 
Whom  you  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  dispose. 
To  Innd  your  firiends,  and  to  disarm  your  foes."* 

The  lady  Anne  of  York  soon  after  acted  Semandra  in  Lee's 
Mithridate:  it  was  a  part  by  no  means  advantageous  to  be 
studied  by  the  young  princess.    Her  grandmother,  Henrietta 

>  CoUey  Cibher's  Apology.  It  is  said  that  queen  Mary  allowed  this  actress 
a  pension  during  her  reign. 

'  This  young  lady  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  diamond  worth  901.  belonging 
to  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  which  the  duke  of  York  (seeing  her  distress)  very 
kindly  made  good. — Evelyn's  Diary. 

'  Life  of  Dryden,  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  mentioning  the  verbal  mistake 
by  which  Merrick  quoted  the  line — 

**  Whom  you  to  supplant  monarchs  shall  dispose," 
says,  **  that  as  the  glorious  nymphs  supplanted  their  &ther,  the  blunder  proved 
an  emendation  on  ^  original." 
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Maria^  and  her  ancestress,  Anne  of  Denmark,  were  more 
fortunate  in  the  beautiful  masques  written  for  them  by  Ben 
Jonson,  Daniell,  and  Fletcher.  The  impassioned  lines  of 
Lee,  in  his  high-flown  tragedies,  had  been  more  justly  liable 
to  the  censures  of  master  Prynne's  furious  pen.  Mrs.  Bet- 
terton  instructed  the  princess  in  the  part  of  Semandra,  and 
her  husband  taught  the  young  noblemen  who  took  parts  in 
the  play.  Anne,  after  she  ascended  the  throne,  allowed  Mrs. 
Betterton  a  pension  of  1001 .  per  annum,  in  gratitude  for  the 
services  she  rendered  her  in  the  art  of  elocution.*  Compton, 
bishop  of  London,  thought  that  confirmation  according  to 
the  church  of  England,  preparatory  to  the  first  communion, 
was  quite  as  needful  to  his  young  charges  as  this  early  in- 
troduction to  the  great  world  and  the  pomps  and  vanities 
thereof.  He  signified  the  same  to  the  duke  of  York,  and 
asked  his  permission  to  confirm  the  lady  Mary  when  she  was 
fourteen.  The  duke  replied,  "The  reason  I  have  not  instructed 
my  daughters  in  my  religion  is,  because  they  would  have 
been  taken  &om  me;  therefore,  as  I  cannot  communicate 
with  them  myself,  I  am  against  their  receiving.''^  He,  how- 
ever, desired  the  bishop  "  to  tell  the  king  his  brother  what 
had  passed,  and  to  obey  his  orders.^'  The  king  ordered  his 
eldest  niece  to  be  confirmed,  which  was  done  by  the  bishop 
their  preceptor  in  state,  at  Whitehall  chapel,'  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people  of  England,  who  were  naturally 
alarmed  regarding  the  religious  tendencies  of  the  princesses. 
Both  the  royal  sisters  possessed  attractions  of  person, 
though  of  a  very  different  character.  The  lady  Mary  of 
York  was  in  person  a  Stuart;  she  was  tall,  slender,  and 
graceful,  with  a  clear  complexion,  almond-shaped  dark  eyes, 
dark  hair,  and  an  elegant  outline  of  features.  The  lady 
Anne  of  York  resembled  the  Hydes,  and  had  the  round  face 
and  fuU  form  of  her  mother  and  the  lord  chancellor  Claren- 
don. In  her  youth,  she  was  a  pretty  rosy  Hebe;  her  hair  a 
dark  chestnut-brown,  her  complexion  sanguine  and  ruddy, 

>  Langhorne's  Drama,  p.  2,  edition  1691. 
'  Autograph  Memoirs  of  James  II. 
*  Roger    Coke's  Detec^gn.      The  chapel    belonging  to  Whitehall-palaoe, 
destroyed  by  fire. 
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her  face  round  and  comely,  her  features  strong  but  regular. 
The  only  blemish  in  her  face  arose  from  a  defludon,  which 
had  fallen  on  her  eyes  in  her  childhood:  it  had  contracted  the 
lids,  and  given  a  cloudiness  to  her  countenance.  Her  bones 
were  very  small,  her  hands  and  arms  most  beautiful.  She 
had  a  good  ear  for  music,  and  performed  well  on  the  guitar,' 
an  instrument  much  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  her  uncle, 
Charles  II.  The  disease  which  had  injured  her  eyes,  seems 
to  have  given  the  lady  Anne  a  full  immunity  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  acquiring  knowledge:  she  never  willingly  opened 
a  book,  but  was  an  early  proficient  at  cards  and  gossiping. 
Sarah  Jennings  had  been  settled  in  some  oflSice  suitable  for  a 
young  girl  in  the  court  of  the  young  duchess  of  York,  and 
was  inseparable  from  the  lady  Anne.^ 

King  Charles  II.  thought  proper  to  introduce  his  nieces 
to  the  city  of  London,  and  took  them  in  state,  with  his 
queen  and  their  father,  to  dine  at  Guildhall  at  the  lord 
mayor's  feast,  1675.  They  were  at  this  time  completely  out, 
or  introduced  into  public  life,  and  the  ill  effect  of  such  intro- 
duction began  to  show  itself  in  the  conduct  of  lady  Mary. 
Like  her  sister  Anne,  she  became  a  constant  card-player, 
and  not  content  with  devoting  her  evenings  in  the  week-days 
to  this  diversion,  she  played  at  cards  on  the  Sabbath.  Her 
tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  being  in  her  closet  with  her,  led  the  conver- 
sation to  this  subject,  which  gave  him  pain,  and  he  was, 
moreover,  apprehensive  lest  it  should  ofiTend  the  people. 
Lady  Mary  asked  him  "  what  he  thought  of  it  ?''  His  an- 
swer will  be  thought,  in  these  times,  far  too  lenient.  ''I 
told  her,''  he  says,  "  I  could  not  say  it  was  sin  to  do  so, 
but  it  was  not  expedient ;  and  I  advised  her  highness  not  to 
do  it,  for  fear  of  giving  ofiTence.  Nor  did  she  play  at  cards 
on  Sunday  nights,"  he  adds,  "  while  she  continued  in  Eng- 
land."' Her  tutor  had  not  denounced  the  detestable  habit 
of  gambling  on  Sabbath  nights  in  terms  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  a  relapse,  for  he  afterwards  deplored  piteously 

1  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapn,  p.  370. 
'  Conduct  of  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
*  Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  January  9th,  1677,  in  manuscript;  for  the  use  of  which 
we  have  to  renew  our  acknowledgments  to  G.  P.  ^N'  ^^' 
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that  the  lady  Mary  renewed  her  Sunday  card-parties  in  Hol- 
land. It  was  a  noxious  sin^  and  he  ought  plainly  to  have 
told  her  so.  He  could  have  done  his  duty  to  his  pupil  with- 
out haying  the  fear  of  royalty  before  his  eyes,  for  neither  the 
king  nor  the  duke  of  York,  her  father,  was  addicted  to  gam- 
bling.^ Most  likely  Dr.  Lake  was  afraid  of  the  ladies  about 
the  princesses,  for  the  English  court,  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  had  been  infamous  for  the  devotion  of  both  sexes  to 
that  vice.  The  lady  Anne  of  York  is  described  by  her  com- 
panion, Sarah  Jennings,  (when,  in  after  life,  she  was  duchess 
of  Marlborough,)  as  a  card-playing  automaton,  and  this 
vile  manner  of  passing  her  Sabbath  evenings  proves  that 
the  same  corruption  had  poUuted  the  mind  of  her  superior 
sister. 

When  the  lady  Mary  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  projects 
for  her  marriage  began  to  agitate  the  thoughts  of  her  father 
and  the  councils  of  her  uncle.  The  duke  of  York  hoped  to 
give  her  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  his  friend  and  kinsman  Louis 
XIV.  Charles  II.  and  the  people  of  England  destined  her 
hand  to  her  first  cousin,  William  Henry  prince  of  Orange, 
son  of  the  late  stadtholder  William  II.,  and  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  The  disastrous  circumstances  which 
rendered  this  prince  fatherless  before  he  was  bom,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  his  grandmother,  queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  William  of  Orange  (afterwards  William  III.,  elected 
king  of  Great  Britain)  came  prematurely  into  this  world, 
November  4, 1650,  in  the  first  hours  of  his  mother^s  excessive 
anguish  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  She  was  surrounded  by 
the  deepest  symbols  of  woe,  for  the  room  in  which  William 
was  bom  was  hung  with  black;  the  cradle  that  was  to  receive 
him  was  black,  even  to  the  rockers.  At  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  all  the  candles  suddenly  went  out,  and  the  room  was 
left  in  the  most  profound  darkness.  Such  was  the  description 
of  one  Mrs.  Tanner,  the  princess  of  Orange's  sagefemme,  who 
added  the  following  marvellous  tale :  "  that  she  plainly  saw 
three  circles  of  light  over  the  new-bom  prince's  head,  which 
she  supposed  meant  the  three  crowns  which  he  afterwards  ob- 
*  Memoirs  of  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham. 

VOL.  VII.  C 
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tained/^  *  No  jealousy  was  felt  on  account  of  this  prediction 
by  his  uncles^  the  expatriated  heirs  of  Great  Britain.  James 
duke  of  York  mentions^  in  his  memoirs^  the  posthumous 
birth  of  his  nephew  as  a  consolation  for  the  grief  he  felt  for 
the  loss  of  the  child's  father.  The  infant  William  of  Orange 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Catharine  lady  Stanhope,  who 
had  accompanied  queen  Henrietta  Maria  to  Holland  in  the 
capacity  of  governess  to  the  princess-royal,  his  mother.  It 
was  in  lady  Stanhope's  apartments^  in  the  Palace  in  the 
Wood,  at  the  Hague,  that  young  William  was  reared,  and 
nursed  during  his  sickly  childhood  till  he  was  ten  years  old. 
In  after-life  he  spoke  of  her  as  his  earliest  friend.  Her  son, 
Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  his  playfellow.  The  prince 
had  an  English  tutor,  the  rev.  Mr.  Hawtayne.' 

More  than  one  dangerous  accident  befell  the  Orange 
prince  in  his  infancy.  "  You  will  hear,''  wrote  his  mother's 
aunt,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,^  "what  great  peril  my  little 
nephew  escaped  yesterday,  on  the  bridge  at  the  princess  of 
Orange's  house;  but,  God  be  thanked,  there  was  no  hurt, 
only  the  coach  broken.  I  took  him  into  my  coach,  and 
brought  him  home."  At  the  following  Christmas,  the  queen 
of  Bohemia  wrote  again,  January  10,  1654,  "  Yesterday  was 
the  naming  of  prince  William's'  child.  I  was  invited  to  the 
supper,  and  my  niece  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  little 
prince  of  Orange  her  son,  and  prince  Maurice,  were  the 
gossips.  The  States-General — I  mean  their  deputies,  the 
council  of  state,  and  myself  and  Louise,  were  the  guests. 
My  Uttle  nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange,  was  at  the  supper, 
and  sat  verie  still  all  the  time :  those  States  that  were  there 
were  verie  much  taken  with  him."  Such  praiseworthy  Dutch 
gravity  in  a  baby  of  two  years  old  was,  it  seems,  very  attrac- 
tive to  their  high  mightinesses  the  States-deputies.    These 

1  Birch  HS.,  4460,  Pint.     Sampson  Diary,  written  1698,  p.  71. 
<  Letters  of  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield. 

*  MS.  Vupen  and  entries  in  a  large  family  Bible,  in  posiiewricm  of  the  repre- 
sentative  of  that  gentleman,  C.  S.  Hawtayne,  esq.,  rear-admiraL 

*  Letters  of  the  Qoeen  of  Bohemia.  Evelyn's  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  144 ;  and 
Memoirs  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  47. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  159,  prince  William  of  Naasaa-Dietz,  who  had  married  the  little 
prince's  aunt»  Agnes  Albertine. 
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affectionate  myiilieers  were  of  the  minority  in  the  senate 
belonging  to  the  Orange  party.  Notwithstanding  the  occa- 
sional Tisits  of  the  deputies  of  the  Dutch  state^  the  prospects 
of  the  infant  William  were  not  very  brilliant  in  his  native 
land^  for  the  republican  party  abolished  the  office  of  stadt- 
holder  whilst  he  was  yet  rocked  in  his  sable  cradle.  It  is 
true  that  the  stadtholdership  was  elective^  but  it  had  been 
held  from  father  to  son  since  William  I.  had  broken  the 
cruel  yoke  of  Spain  from  the  necks  of  the  Hollanders.  The 
infant  representative  of  this  hero  was  therefore  reduced  to 
the  patrimony  derived  from  the  Dutch  magnate  of  Nassau^ 
who  had  married  a  former  princess  of  Orange^  expatriated 
fit>m  her  beautiful  patrimony  in  the  south  of  France.  A 
powerful  party  in  Holland  still  looked  with  deep  interest  on 
the  last  scion  of  their  great  deliverer,  William,  but  they  were, 
like  his  family,  forced  to  remain  oppressed  and  silent  under 
the  government  of  the  republican  De  Witt,  while  England 
was  under  the  sway  of  his  ally,  CromweU.  The  young  prince 
of  Orange  had  no  guardian  or  protector  but  his  mother, 
Mary  of  England,  and  his  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Henry 
Frederic,  prince  of  Orange ;  who  resided  in  the  Old  Court, 
or  dower-palace,  about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  state- 
palace  of  the  Hague. 

When  William  of  Orange  was  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  he  still  inhabited  his  mother's  Palace  of  the  Wood  at  the 
Hague :  he  passed  his  days  in  her  saloons  with  his  governess, 
lady  Stanhope,  or  playing  with  the  maids  of  honour  in  the 
ante-chamber.  A  droll  scene,  in  which  he  participated,  is 
related  by  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  princess-palatine,  afterwards 
duchess  of  Orleans.  The  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  grand- 
mother,^ with  whom  she  was  staying  at  the  Hague,  sum- 
moned her  one  day  to  pay  a  state  visit  to  the  princess  of 
Orange  aad  her  son.  The  princess  Sophia,"  who  Uved  then 
with  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  her  mother,  (not  in  the  most 
prosperous  drciimstances,  as  she  had  made  a  love-match  with 

1  EUiabeih  Charlotte  was  the  only  daughter  of  Charles  Lonis,  eldest  son  of 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  James  I. 

*  The  mother  of  George  I.  elector  of  Hanover,  affcerwards  (aa  her  represen- 
tatiye)  George  I.  kmg  of  Great  Britam. 

c2 
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a  younger  brother  of  the  house  of  Hanover,)  took  upon  her- 
self to  prepare  her  little  niece  for  her  presentation  to  the 
princess  of  Orange,  by  saying,  "  Lisette,  [Elizabeth,]  take 
care  that  you  are  not  as  giddy  as  usual.  Follow  the  queen, 
your  grandmother,  step  by  step ;  and  at  her  departure,  do 
not  let  her  have  to  wait  for  you."  This  exhortation  was  not 
needless,  for,  by  her  own  account,  a  more  uncouth  little 
savage  than  the  high  and  mighty  princess  Elizabeth  Char- 
lotte was  never  seen  in  a  courtly  drawing-room.  She  replied, 
"  Oh,  aunt !  I  mean  to  conduct  myself  very  sagely.'^  The 
princess  of  Orange  was  quite  unknown  to  her,  but  she  was 
on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  the  young  prince,  William 
of  Orange,  with  whom  she  had  often  played  at  the  house  of 
the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Before  this  pair  of  little  cousins 
adjourned  to  renew  their  usual  gambols,  the  young  princess 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  did  nothing  but  stare  in  the  face  of  the 
princess  of  Orange ;  and  as  she  could  obtain  no  answer  to 
her  repeated  questions  of  "Who  is  that  woman?'*  she  at  last 
pointed  to  her,  and  bawled  to  the  young  prince  of  Orange, 
''  Tell  me,  pray,  who  is  that  woman  with  the  furious  long 
nose?''  William  burst  out  laughing,  and  with  impish  glee 
replied,  "That  is  my  mother,  the  princess-royal.'"  Anne 
Hyde,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess,  seeing  the  unfor- 
tunate little  guest  look  greatly  alarmed  at  the  blunder  she 
had  committed,  very  good-naturedly  came  forward,  and  led 
her  and  the  young  prince  of  Orange  into  the  bedchamber 
of  his  mother.  Here  a  most  notable  game  of  romps  com- 
menced between  William  and  his  cousin,  who,  before  she 
began  to  play,  entreated  her  kind  conductress,  mistress  Anne 
Hyde,^  to  call  her  in  time,  when  the  queen,  her  grandmother, 
was  about  to  depart.  "  We  played  at  all  sorts  of  games," 
continues  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  "  and  the  time  flew  very  fast. 

>  The  mother  of  William  III.  chose  to  retain  the  title  of  her  Inrth-rank  in 
preference  to  her  husband's  title. 

'  Elizabeth  Charlotte  spells  the  name  Heyde,  bnt  it  is  plidn  that  this  amiable 
mud  of  honour  who  took  pity  on  the  gattcherie  of  the  young  princess,  was  the 
daughter  of  Clarendon,  the  future  wife  of  James  duke  of  York,  and  the  mother 
of  two  queens-regnant  of  Great  Britain;  for  she  was  at  that  time  in  the  service 
of  the  princess  of  Orange,  or,  aa  that  princess  chose  to  be  called,  princess-royal  of 
Great  Britain. 
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William  of  Orange  and  I  were  rolling  ourselves  up  in  a 
Turkey  carpet  when  I  was  summoned.  Without  losing  an 
instant^  up  I  jumped^  and  rushed  into  the  saloon.  The  queen 
of  Bohemia  was  already  in  the  ante-chamber.  I  had  no  time 
to  lose :  I  twitched  the  princess-royal  very  hard  by  the  robe 
to  draw  her  attention^  then  sprang  before  her^  and  having 
made  her  a  very  odd  curtsy,  I  darted  after  the  queen,  my 
grandmother,  whom  I  followed,  step  by  step,  to  her  coach, 
leaving  every  one  in  the  presence-chamber  in  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, I  knew  not  wherefore.'' 

The  death  of  the  princess  of  Orange  with  the  smallpox,  in 
England,  has  already  been  mentioned ;  her  young  son  was 
left  an  orphan  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  no  better  protector 
than  his  grandmother,  the  dowager  of  Henry  Frederic.  The 
hopes  of  the  young  prince,  of  aay  thing  like  restoration  to 
rank  among  the  sovereign-princes  of  Europe,  were  dark  and 
distant :  all  rested  on  the  good-will  and  affection  of  his 
uncles  in  England.  The  princess  of  Orange  had  solemnly 
left  her  orphan  son  to  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  king 
Charles.  Several  letters  exist  in  the  State-Paper  ofl&ce, 
written  in  a  round  boyish  hand,  from  William,  confirming 
this  choice,  and  entreating  the  fatherly  protection  of  his 
royal  uncles.  The  old  princess-dowager,  Wilhelmina,  has 
been  praised  for  the  tone  of  education  she  gave  her  grandson. 
He  was  in  his  youth  economical,  being  nearly  destitute  of 
money;  and  he  was  abstinent  from  all  expensive  indulgences. 
He  wrote  an  extraordinary  hand  of  the  Italian  class,  of 
enormously  large  dimensions;  his  French  letters,  though 
brief,  are  worded  with  an  elegance  and  courtesy  which  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  rudeness  of  his  manners.  He  was  a  daily 
sufferer  from  ill-health,  having,  from  his  infancy,  struggled 
with  a  cruel  asthma,  yet  all  his  thoughts  were  set  on  war, 
and  all  his  exercises  tended  to  it.  Notwithstanding  his  di- 
minutive and  weak  form,  which  was  not  free  from  deformity, 
he  rode  well,  and  looked  better  on  horseback  than  in  any 
other  position.  He  was  a  linguist  by  nature,  not  by  study, 
and  spoke  several  languages  intelligibly.  His  earnest  desire 
to  regain  his  rank  prompted  him  to  centre  all  his  studies  in 
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the  art  of  war^  because  it  was  the  office  of  the  stadtholder  to 
lead  the  army  of  Holland. 

The  prince  of  Orange  spent  the  winter  of  1670  in  a 
friendly  visit  at  the  court  of  England,  where  he  was  received 
by  his  uncles  with  the  utmost  kindness ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
they  then  and  there  concerted  with  him  some  plans,  which 
led  to  his  subsequent  restoration  to  the  stadtholdership  of 
Holland.  William  was  nineteen,  small  and  weak,  and  rather 
deformed.  He  seldom  indulged  in  wine,  but  drank  ale,  or 
some  schnaps  of  his  native  Hollands  gin :  he  regularly  went 
to  bed  at  ten  o'clock.  Such  a  course  of  life  was  viewed 
invidiously  by  the  riotous  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  and  they 
wickedly  conspired  to  entice  the  phlegmatic  prince  into 
drinking  a  quantity  of  champagne,  which  flew  to  his  head, 
and  made  him  more  mad  and  mischievous  than  even  Buck- 
ingham himself,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  joke.  Nothing 
could  restrain  the  Orange  prince  from  sallying  out  and 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  apartments  of  the  maids  of 
honour,  and  he  would  have  committed  farther  outrages,  if 
his  wicked  tempters  had  not  seized  him  by  the  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  carried  him  struggling  and  raging  to  his  apart- 
ments. They  exulted  much  in  this  outbreak  of  a  quiet  and 
well-behaved  prince,  but  the  triumph  was  a  sorry  one  at  the 
best.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  relates  the  anecdote,*  declares, 
"  that  such  an  exertion  of  spirit  was  likely  to  recommend  the 
prince  to  the  lady  Mary :''  it  was  certainly  more  likely  to 
frighten  a  child  of  her  age.  At  that  time  he  was  considered 
as  the  future  spouse  of  his  young  cousin.  The  prince  left 
England  in  February,  1670. 

The  princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte  declares,  in  her  memoirs, 
^'that  she  should  not  have  objected  to  marry  her  cousin, 
William  of  Orange.''  Probably  he  was  not  so  lovingly  dis- 
posed towards  his  eccentric  playfellow,  for  notwithstanding 
his  own  want  of  personal  comeliness,  this  warlike  modicum 
of  humanity  was  vastly  particular  regarding  the  beauty, 
meekness,  piety,  and  stately  height  of  the  lady  to  whom  he 
aspired.  None  of  these  particulars  were  very  pre-eminent  in 
1  Memoin  of  Sir  John  Beresby. 
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his  early  playfellow,  who  had,  instead,  wit  at  will,  and  that 
species  of  merry  mischief  called  espi^glerie,  sufficient  to  have 
governed  him,  and  all  his  heavy  Dutchmen  to  boot.  She 
had,  however,  a  different  destiny*  as  the  mother  of  the 
second  royal  line  of  Bourbon,  and  William  was  left  to  fulfil 
the  intention  of  his  mother's  family,  by  reserving  his  hand 
for  a  daughter  of  England. 

Previously  to  this  event,  the  massacre  of  the  De  Witts 
occurred, — the  pretence  for  which  outrage  was,  that  De 
Ruart  of  Putten,  the  elder  brother,  the  pensionary  or  chief 
civil  magistrate  of  the  republic,  had  hired  an  apothecary  to 
poison  the  prince  of  Orange  ;^  the  mob,  infuriated  by  this 
delusion,  tore  the  two  unfortunate  brothers  to  pieces,  with 
circumstances  of  horror  not  to  be  penned  here.  Such  was 
the  leading  event  that  ushered  the  prince  of  Orange  into 
political  life.  Whether  William  was  guilty  of  conspiring  the 
deaths  of  these  his  opponents,  remains  a  mystery,  but  his 
enemies  certainly  invented  a  term  of  reproach  derived  from 
their  murder;  for  whensoever  he  obtained  the  ends  of  his 
ambition  by  the  outcry  of  a  mob,  it  was  said  that  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  ^^  De  Witted"  his  opponents.'  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  De  Witts,  the  sturdy  upholders  of  the  original 
constitution  of  their  country,  were  murdered  by  means  of 
the  faction-cry  of  his  name,  if  not  by  his  contrivance ;  their 
deaths  inspired  the  awe  of  personal  fear  in  many,  both  in 
Holland  and  England,  who  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  hero  of  Nassau  obtained  his  ends. 

Europe  had  been  long  divided  with  the  violent  contest  for 
superiority  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies. 
Since  the  days  of  the  mighty  accession  of  empire  and  wealth 
by  Charles  V.,  the  kings  of  France  had  rather  unequally 
sbruggled  against  the  powers  of  Spain,  leagued  with  the 
empire  of  Germany.    The  real  points  of  difference  between 

I  She  is  the  direct  ttDcestress  of  the  late  kmg  of  the  French,  Louis  Philippe. 

*  By  pdsoDing  his  waistcoat !  See  the  chapter  entitled  "  De  Witt  and  his 
Faction."-Sir  William  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  The  reader  should,  however, 
notice  that  repahlicanism  was  the  legitimate  government  in  Holland,  and  that 
William  of  Orange,  as  on  hereditary  ruler  there,  was  a  usurper. 

*  This  term  is  even  used  by  modem  authors ;  see  Mac^tosh's  History  of 
the  Bevolntaon,  p.  603. 
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Louis  XIV.  and  the  prince  of  Orange  were  wholly  personal 
ones,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  liberty  or  religion. 
William,  who  was  excessively  proud  of  his  Provenyal  ancestry, 
was  haunted  with  an  idea  more  worthy  of  a  poet  thaa  a 
Dutchman,  being  the  restoration  of  his  titular  principality, 
the  dominions  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  the  golden 
Aurausia^  of  the  south  of  France,  seated  on  the  Rhone. 
William  demanded  the  restitution  of  the  city  of  Orange  from 
Louis  XIV.  after  it  had  been  resigned  by  his  ancestors  for 
two  centuries,  and  the  title  of  Orange  had  been  transplanted, 
by  the  marriage  of  its  heiress,  among  the  fogs  and  frogs  of 
the  Low  Countries.  As  William  of  Orange  retained  the 
title,  and  was  the  grandson  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
as  such  was  one  of  his  nearest  male  relatives,  Louis  XIV. 
had  no  objection  to  receive  him  as  a  vassal-peer  of  Prance,  if 
he  would  have  accepted  the  hand  of  his  eldest  illegitimate 
child,  the  fair  daughter  of  the  beautiful  La  Valliere,  (who 
afterwards  married  the  fourth  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
Conti).  William  refused  the  young  lady,  and  the  whole 
proposition,  very  rudely,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which 
of  these  two  kinsmen  cherished  the  more  deadly  rage  of 
vengeful  hatred  against  the  other  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.* 

The  first  hint  from  an  official  person  relative  to  the  wed- 
lock of  Mary  and  William,  occurs  in  a  letter  fit)m  sir  William 
Temple  to  him.  "  The  duke  of  York,  your  uncle,^'  wrote 
this  ambassador,  ''bade  me  assure  your  highness,  'that  he 
looked  on  your  interest  as  his  own;  and  if  there  was  any 
thing  wherein  you  might  use  his  services,  you  might  be  sure 
of  it.'  I  replied,  '  Pray,  sir,  remember  there  is  nothing  you 
except,  and  you  do  not  know  how  far  a  young  prince's  desires 
may  go.  I  will  tell  him  what  you  say,  and  if  there  be  occa- 
sion, be  a  witness  of  it.'  The  duke  of  York  smiled,  and 
said,  'Well,  well;  you  may,  for  all  that,  tell  him  what  I  bid 
you.'  Upon  which  I  said,  'At  least,  I  will  tell  the  prince  of 
Orange  that  you  smiled  at  my  question,  which  is,  I  am  sure, 

*  From  the  yellow  stone  of  which  the  BomanB  built  this  town,  not  from  the 
growth  of  oranges. 

*  Dangeao,  and  St.  Simon's  Memoirs. 
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a  great  deal  better  than  if  you  frowned/''     No  impartial 
person^  conversant  with  the  state-papers  of  the  era,  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  restoration  of  their  nephew  to  his 
rights  as  stadtholder  was  a  point  which  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  never  forgot^  while  they  were  contesting  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas  with  the  republican  faction  which  then 
governed  Holland.     Sir  William  Temple  clearly  points  out 
three  things  that  Charles  II.  had  at  heart,  and  which  he 
finally  eflfected.     First,  for  the  Dutch  fleets  to  own  his  su- 
premacy in  the  narrow  seas,  by  striking  their  flags  to  the 
smallest  craft  that  bore  the  banner  of  England,  which  was 
done,  and  has  been  done  ever  since, — ^thanks  to  the  victories 
of  his  brother.     "  The  matter  of  the  flag  was  carried  to  all 
the  height  his  majesty  Charles  II.  could  wish,  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  dominion  in  the  narrow  seas  allowed 
by  treaty  from  the  most  powerful  of  our  neighbours  at  sea, 
which  had  never  yet  been  yielded  by  the  weakest  of  them.'*" 
The  next,  that  his  nephew  William,  who  was  at  this  period 
of  his  life  regarded  by  Charles  and  James  afiectionately  as  if 
he  were  a  cherished  son,  should  be  recognised  not  only  as 
stadtholder,'  but  hereditary  stadtholder,  with  succession  to 
children.     Directly  this  was  done,  Charles  made  a  separate 
peace  with  Holland,  with  scarcely  an  apology  to  France.* 
Next  it  appears,  by  the  same  authority,*  that  king  Charles 
II.,  poor  as  he  was,  remembered  that  England  had  never 
paid  the  portion  stipulated  with  the  princess-royal,  his  aunt. 

»  Sir  William  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  22,  Feb.  1674. 

»  IKd.,  voL  i.  p.  250;  edition  1757.  »  Ibid.,  pp.  247,  252,  258,  261. 

*  In  the  Atlas  Geographicns,  vol.  i.  p.  811,  there  is  an  abstract  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  after  the  last  great 
battle  of  Solebay,  gained  by  his  uncle  James  dnke  of  York.  "Article  VI.  That 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  posterity  shall  henceforward  ei^joy  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  Provinces;  that  the  prince  and  his  heirs  should  for  ever  ei\joy  the 
dignities  of  general,  adndral,  and  stadtholder."  That  this  clause  might  entrench 
on  the  liberties  of  Holland  is  undeniable,  but  at  the  same  time  it  redeemed  the 
promise  made  by  Charles  to  his  dying  sister  ''regarding  the  restoration  of  her 
orphan  son  as  stadtholder,  with  far  greater  power  than  his  ancestors  had  ever 
enjoyed."  Nothing  can  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  truth  than  the  perpe- 
tual assertion  of  the  authors  of  the  last  centuiy,  that  Charles  II.  and  his  brother 
oppressed  their  nephew,  instead  of  being,  what  they  really  were,  hia  indulgent 

*  Temple's  Memoirs,  p.  251. 
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He  now  honourably  paid  it^  not  to  the  states  of  Holland^ 
but  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  her 
orphan  son^  his  nephew,  William  of  Orange,  and  this  was 
done;  and  let  those  who  doubt  it  turn  to  the  testunony  of 
the  man  who  eflfected  it, — ^sir  William  Temple. 

After  Charles  had  seen  his  bereaved  and  impoverished 
nephew  firmly  established  as  a  sovereign-prince,  with  his 
mother's  dowry  in  his  pocket  to  render  him  independent,  he 
recalled  all  his  subjects  fighting  under  the  banners  of  France,' 
and  gave  leave  for  the  Spaniards  and  their  generalissimo,  his 
nephew  William,  to  enlist  his  subjects  in  their  service  against 
France.  Great  personal  courage  was  certainly  possessed  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  personal  courage,  before  the  Moloch 
centuries  gradually  blended  into  the  sweeter  sway  of  Mam- 
mon, was  considered  tantamount  to  all  other  virtues.  In 
one  of  the  bloody  drawn  battles,  after  the  furious  strife  had 
commenced  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Spain  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  prince  of  Orange  received  a  musket-shot  in 
the  arm :  his  loving  Dutchmen  groaned  and  retreated,  when 
their  young  general  took  off  his  hat  with  the  wounded  arm, 
and  waving  it  about  his  head  to  show  his  arm  was  not  broken, 
cheered  them  on  to  renew  the  charge.  Another  anecdote  of 
William's  conduct  in  the  field  is  not  quite  so  pleasant.  In 
his  lost  battle  of  Mont  Cassel,  his  best  Dutch  regiments  per- 
tinaciously retreated.  The  prince  ralKed  and  led  them  to 
the  charge,  till  they  utterly  fled,  and  carried  him  with  them 
to  the  main  body.  The  diminutive  hero,  however,  fought 
both  the  French  and  his  own  Dutch  in  his  unwilling  transit. 
One  great  cowardly  Dutchman  he  slashed  in  the  face,  ex- 
claiming, ^'Coquin!  je  te  marqueraty  au  moins,  afin  de  te 
pendreJ* — '  Rascal  1  I  will  set  a  mark  on  thee,  at  least,  that 
I  may  hang  thee  afterwards.'"  This  adventure  leans  from 
the  perpendicular  of  the  sublime  somewhat  to  the  ridiculous. 
It  was  an  absurd  cruelty,  as  well  as  an  imprudent  sally  of 
venomous  temper;  there  was  no  glory  gained  by  slashing 

>  Temple's  Memoin,  p.  250.  Plarty  historians  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  meroenaries  fighting  on  hoth  mdes,  to  make  the  greatest  oonftiBi<m  at 
this  era. 

*  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 
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a  man's  face^  who  was  too  much  of  a  poltroon  not  to  demolish 
him  on  such  provocation. 

Among  the  British  subjects  who  studied  the  art  of  war 
under  William^  whilst  that  prince  was  generalissimo  for 
Spain^  was  the  renowned  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  after- 
wards made  his  crown  of  Great  Britain  totter.  At  the  bloody 
battle  of  Seneffe,  Claverhouse  saved  the  prince  of  Orange, 
when  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  from  death,  or  from 
what  the  prince  would  have  liked  less,  captivity  to  Louis  XIV. : 
he  rescued  him  by  a  desperate  charge,  and  sacrificing  lus  own 
chance  of  retreat,  placed  the  little  mau  on  his  own  swift 
and  strong  war-horse.  Like  his  great-nephew,  Frederic  II. 
of  Prussia,  William  of  Orange  sooner  or  later  always  mani- 
fested ungratefdl  hatred  against  those  who  saved  his  life.  How 
William  requited  sir  John  Penwick,  who  laid  him  under  a 
similar  obligation  the  same  day,  or  soon  afterwards,  is  matter 
of  history.^  He,  however,  promised  Claverhouse  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  regiment  that  should  be  vacant ;  but  he 
broke  his  word,  and  gave  it  to  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Port- 
more,  subsequently  one  of  Ids  instruments  in  the  Revolution. 
Claverhouse  was  indignant,  and  meeting  his  supplanter  at 
Loo,  he  caned  him.  The  prince  of  Orange  told  Claverhouse 
''that  he  had  forfeited  his  right  hand  for  striking  any  one 
within  the  verge  of  his  palace.^'  Claverhouse,  in  reply, 
undauntedly  reproached  him  with  his  breach  of  promise. 
"  I  give  you  what  is  of  more  value  to  you  than  a  regiment,*' 
said  the  prince,  drily,  "being  your  good  right  hand." — 
"Your  highness  must  likewise  give  me  leave  to  serve  else- 
where,'' returned  Claverhouse.  As  he  was  departing,  the 
prince  of  Orange  sent  him  a  purse  of  two  hundred  guineas, 
as  the  purchase  of  the  good  steed  which  had  saved  his  life. 
Claverhouse  ordered  the  horse  to  be  led  to  the  prince's 
stables,  and  tossed  the  contents  of  the  purse  among  the 
Dutch  grooms.^ 

Most  persons  suppose  that  William  of  Orange  had  to  bide 

1  Memdn  of  Captain  Bernard],  who  waa  present.  It  rests  not  only  on  his 
teatsmonj,  bat  is  an  oft-repeated  fietct. 

3  Memoir*  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron ;  published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  pp.  274^ 
275. 
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the  ambitious  attack  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1674  single-handed. 
A  mistake;  he  was  the  general  of  all  Europe  combined 
against  France,  with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  who  sat 
looking  on;  and  very  much  in  the  right,  seeing  the  Roman- 
catholic  power  of  France  contending  with  the  ultra-papist 
states  of  Spain  and  Austria,  the  last  championized,  forsooth, 
by  the  young  Orange  protestant,  whose  repeated  defeats, 
however,  had  placed  Flanders  (the  usual  European  battle- 
ground) utterly  at  the  mercy  of  Louis  XIV.  William  of 
Orange,  with  more  bravery  than  was  needful,  was  not  quite 
80  great  a  general  as  he  thought  himself.  His  situation  now 
became  most  interesting,  for  his  own  country  was  forthwith 
occupied  by  the  victorious  armies  of  France,  and  every  one 
but  himself  gave  him  up  for  lost.  Here  his  energetic  firm- 
ness raises  him  at  once  to  the  rank  of  the  hero  which  he 
was,  although  he  has  received  a  greater  share  of  hero-worship 
than  was  his  due.  He  was  not  an  injured  hero;  he  had 
provoked  the  storm,  and  he  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
most  culpable  of  papist  states.  We  have  no  space  to  enter 
into  the  detail  of  the  heroic  struggle  maintained  by  the  young 
stadtholder  and  his  faithfal  Dutchmen;  how  they  laid  their 
country  under  water,  and  successfully  kept  the  powerful 
invader  at  bay.  Once  the  contest  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 
William  was  advised  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  yield  up 
Holland  as  the  conquest  of  Louis  XIV.  "  No,"  replied  he; 
"  I  mean  to  die  in  the  last  ditch."  A  speech  alone  sufficient 
to  render  his  memory  immortal. 

In  the  midst  of  the  arduous  war  with  France,  just  after 
the  battle  of  Seneflfe,  William  of  Orange  was  seized  with  the 
same  fatal  malady  which  had  destroyed  both  his  father  and 
his  mother  in  the  prime  of  their  Uves.  The  eruption  refused 
to  throw  out,  and  he  remained  half  dead.  His  physicians 
declared,  that  if  some  young  healthy  person,  who  had  not 
had  the  disease,  would  enter  the  bed  and  hold  the  prince  in 
his  arms  for  some  time,  the  animal  warmth  might  cause  the 
pustules  to  appear,  and  the  hope  of  his  country  be  thus 
saved.  This  announcement  produced  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion among  the  attendants  of  the  prince;  even  those  who  had 
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had  tlie  disease  were  terrified  at  encountering  the  infection  in 
its  most  virulent  state^  for  the  physicians  acknowledged  that 
the  experiment  might  be  fatal.  One  of  the  pages  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  a  young  noble  of  the  line  of  Bentinck,  who 
was  eminently  handsome,  resolved  to  venture  his  safety  for 
the  life  of  his  master,  and  volunteered  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  experiment,  which,  when  tried,  was  completely  successful. 
Bentinck  imbibed  the  disease,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  life: 
for  many  years,  he  was  William's  favourite  and  prime-minis- 
ter. Soon  after  William's  recovery  from  this  dangerous  dis- 
ease, his  royal  uncles,  supposing  the  boyish  thirst  of  combat 
in  their  nephew  might  possibly  be  assuaged  by  witnessing  or 
perpetrating  the  slaughter  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  (the 
victims  of  the  contest  between  France  and  Spain  in  four 
years,)  gave  him  a  hint,  that  if  he  would  pacify  Europe  he 
should  be  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  the  princess 
Mary.  The  prospect  of  hia  uncle  James  becoming  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family  of  sons,  prompted  a  rude  rejection  in 
the  reply,  "he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think  of  a  wife."* 
The  duke  of  York  was  deeply  hurt  and  angry"  that  any  men- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  pride  and  darling  of  his  heart,  his 
beautiful  Mary,  then  in  her  fifteenth  year;  "though,''  con- 
tinues Temple,  "it  was  done  only  by  my  lord  Ossory,  and 
whether  with  any  order  from  the  king  and  duke,  he  best 
knew.''  Lord  Ossory,  the  brave  son  of  Ormonde,  the  re- 
nowned ducal-cavalier,  commanded  the  mercenary  Enghsh 
troops  before  named.  He  was  as  little  pleased  as  the  insulted 
father  at  the  slight  cast  on  yoxmg  Mary. 

The  Dutch  prince  experienced  a  change  in  the  warmth  of 
the  letters  which  the  father  of  the  princess  Mary  had  addres- 
sed to  him,  since  the  rude  answer  he  had  given  to  a  very  kind 
intent.  It  had,  besides,  been  signified  to  him  by  Charles  II., 
when  he  proposed  a  visit  to  England,  "that  he  had  better  stay 
till  invited."  These  intimations  made  the  early-wise  politician 
understand,  that  the  insult  he  had  offered,  in  an  effervescence 
of  brutal  temper,  to  the  fair  young  princess  whose  rank  was 
so  much  above  his  own,  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten 
>  Temple,  vol.  u.  p.  294.  •  Ibid.,  p.  295. 
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by  her  fond  father  or  her  uncle.  With  infinite  sagacity  he 
changed  his  tactics^  knowing  that  the  king  of  Great  Britain^ 
(whatsoever  party  revilings  may  say  to  the  contrary,)  though 
pacific,  really  maintained  the  attitude  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  were  contending  together.  Young 
William  of  Orange  needed  not  to  be  told,  that  if  his  uncles 
threw  their  swords  into  the  scale  against  his  Spanish  and 
Austrian  masters,  all  the  contents  of  all  the  dykes  of  Holland 
would  not  then  fence  him  against  his  mortal  enemy  Louis, 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  likewise  contrived  to 
insult  regarding  the  disposal  of  his  charming  self  in  wedlock. 
With  the  wise  intention  of  backing  dexterously  out  of  a  pretty 
considerable  scrape,  the  young  hero  of  Nassau  made  an  assig- 
nation with  his  devoted  fiiend,  sir  William  Temple,^  to  hold 
some  discourse  touching  love  and  marriage,  in  the  gardens  of 
his  Hounslardyke-palace,  one  morning  in  the  pleasant  month 
of  January.  "  He  appointed  the  hour,''  says  sir  William 
Temple,  "and  we  met  accordingly.  The  prince  told  me 
that  ^I  could  easily  believe  that,  being  the  only  son  that  was 
left  of  his  family,  he  was  often  pressed  by  his  friends  to  think 
of  marrying,  and  had  had  many  persons  proposed  to  him,  as 
their  several  humours  led  them ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  knew  it 
was  a  thing  to  be  done  at  some  time  or  other.''*  After  pro- 
ceeding in  this  inimitable  style  through  a  long  speech,  settii^ 
forth  '^the  oflFers  made  to  him  by  ladies  in  France  anji  Ger- 
many," he  intimated  that  England  was  the  only  country  to 
which  he  was  likely  to  return  a  favourable  answer;  and  added, 
''  Before  I  make  any  paces  that  way,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
your  opinion  upon  two  points;  but  yet  I  will  not  ask  it, 
unless  you  promise  to  answer  me  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  king 
Charles's  ambassador."  He  knew  very  well  that  all  he  was 
pleased  to  say  regarding  "his  paces,"  as  he  elegantly  termed 
his  matrimonial  proposals,  would  be  duly  transmitted  to  his 
uncle,  both  as  friend  and  ambassador,  and  that  the  points  on 
which  he  called  a  consultation  would  be  quoted  as  sufficient 
apology  for  his  previous  brutality.  "  He  wished,"  he  said, 
"  to  know  somewhat  of  the  person  and  disposition  of  the 

>  Temple,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S25,  334. 
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young  lady  Maxy;  for  though  it  would  not  pass  in  the  world 
[i.e.,  that  the  world  would  not  give  him  credit  for  such  deli- 
cacy] for  a  prince  to  seem  concerned  in  those  particulars^  yet^ 
for  himself^  he  would  tell  me  without  any  sort  of  affectation 
that  he  was  so^  and  to  such  a  degree  that  no  circumstances 
of  fortune  and  interest  would  engage  him  without  those  of 
person^  especially  those  of  humour  and  disposition^  [meaning 
temper  and  principles].  As  for  himself^  he  might  perhaps 
not  be  very  easy  for  a  wife  to  live  with, — ^he  was  sure  he 
should  not  to  such  wives  as  were  generaUy  in  the  courts  of 
this  age;  that  if  he  should  meet  with  one  to  give  him  trouble 
at  home,  ^twasYrhsit  he  shotddn^t  be  able  to  bear,  who  was  like 
to  have  enough  abroad  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Besides, 
after  the  manner  in  which  he  was  resolved  to  live  with  a  wife 
— ^which  should  be  the  very  best  he  could,  he  would  have  one 
that  he  thought  likely  to  live  well  with  him,  which  he  thought 
chiefly  depended  on  her  disposition  and  education;  and  that 
if  I  [sir  William  Temple]  knew  any  thing  particular  in  these 
points  of  the  lady  Mary,  he  desired  I  would  tell  him  freely/'* 
Sir  William  Temple  replied,  that  ^^  He  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  he  was  resolved  to  marry.  Of  his  own  observation  he 
could  say  nothing  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  lady 
Mary;  but  that  he  had  heard  both  his  wife  and  sister  speak 
with  all  advantage  of  what  they  could  discern  in  a  princess  so 
young,  and  more  from  what  they  had  been  told  by  her  gover- 
ness, lady  Villiers,  for  whom  they  had  a  particular  friendship, 
and  who,  he  was  sure,  took  all  the  care  that  could  be  in  that 
part  of  her  education  which  fell  to  her  share.''  Who  would 
have  believed  that  the  first  exploit  of  the  young  prince — then 
making  such  proper  and  sensible  inquiries  regarding  the  tem- 
per and  principles  of  his  wedded  partner,  with  such  fine  sen- 
timents of  wedded  felicity  on  a  throne — should  be  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  daughter  of  this  governess,  the  constant  companion 
of  his  wife,  who  was  subjected  to  the  insult  of  such  compa- 
nionship to  the  last  hour  of  her  life  ?  Sir  William  Temple — 
who,  good  man,  believed  most  guilelessly  all  that  the  hero  of 
Nassau  chose  to  instil — ^thus  proceeds:^  "After  two  hours' 
>  Temple'B  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  886,  886.  '  Ibid.,  p.  886. 
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discourse  on  this  subject,  the  prince  of  Orange  concluded  that 
he  would  enter  on  this  pursuit/^  that  is,  propose  forthwith  for 
his  cousin  Mary.  ^'  He  meant  to  write  both  to  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  York  to  beg  their  favour  in  it,  and  their  leave  that 
he  might  go  over  into  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign. 
He  requested  that  my  wife,  lady  Temple,  who  was  returning 
upon  my  private  affairs  in  my  own  country,  should  carry  and 
deliver  both  his  letters  to  his  royal  uncles;  and  during  her 
stay  there,  should  endeavour  to  inform  herself,  the  most  par- 
ticularly that  she  could,  of  all  that  concerned  the  person, 
humour,  and  dispositions  of  the  young  princess.  Within  two 
or  three  days  of  this  discourse  the  prince  of  Orange  brought 
his  letters  to  lady  Temple,  and  she  went  directly  to  England 
with  them.  ^^  She  left  me,^'  said  sir  William  Temple,  "  pre- 
paring for  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,^*  where,  by  the  way,  the 
Dutch  and  French  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  although 
William  of  Orange  contrived  to  eke  out  the  war,  in  behalf  of 
his  Spanish  master,  for  full  three  years. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  better  able  to  negotiate  for  a 
wife,  having  lost  his  grandmother  in  1675,  who  had  posses- 
sion of  the  Palace  in  the  Wood,  and  other  immunities  of 
dowagerhood  at  the  Hague.  This  princess  was  remarkable 
for  a  gorgeous  economy ;  she  had  never  more  than  12,000 
crowns  per  annum  revenue,  yet  she  was  entirely  served  in 
gold  plate.  Sir  William  Temple  enumerates  her  water- 
bottles  of  gold,  the  key  of  her  closet  of  gold,  and  all  her 
gold  cisterns ;  every  thing  this  grand  old  dowager  touched 
was  of  that  adorable  and  adored  metal.  It  was  as  well, 
perhaps,  for  young  Mary,  that  her  husband's  grandmother 
had  departed  before  her  arrival.  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  young  bride  inherited  all  the  gold  moveables. 
William  had  a  bad  habit  of  shooting  away  all  the  precious 
metals  he  could  appropriate,  in  battles  and  sieges.  The 
" plenishings''  at  Whitehall,  although  only  of  silver,  were 
coined  up,  and  departed  on  the  same  bad  errand,  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life. 

The  campaign  of  1677  being  concluded,  the  Orange  hero 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  condescended  to  go  in  person 
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to  seek  the  hand  of  one  of  the  finest  girls  in  Europe,  and  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose  he  set 
sail  from  Holland,  and  arrived  at  Harwich,  after  a  stormy 
passage,  October  i^th  of  the  same  year.  Having  disposed 
himself  to  act  the  wooer,*  "  He  came,'^  says  sir  William 
Temple,  "like  a  trusty  lover,  post  from  Harwich  to  New- 
market, where  his  imcles,  Charles  II.  and  James  duke  of 
York,  were  enjoying  the  October  Newmarket  meeting." 
Charles  was  residing  in  a  shabby  palace  there,  to  which  his 
nephew  instantly  repaired :  lord  Arlington,  the  prime-minis- 
ter, waited  on  him  at  his  alighting.  "My  lord  treasurer 
Danby  and  I,^^  continues  sir  William  Temple,  "went  toge- 
ther to  wait  on  the  prince,  but  met  him  on  the  middle  of  the 
stairs,  involved  in  a  great  crowd,  coming  doum  to  the  king. 
He  whispered  to  us  both  '  that  he  must  desire  me  to  answer 
far  him^  and  for  my  lord  treasurer  Danby,  so  that  they 
might  from  that  time  enter  into  business  and  conversation, 
as  if  they  were  of  longer  acquaintance;^  which  was  a  wise 
strain  considering  his  lordship^s  credit  at  court  at  that  time. 
It  much  shocked  my  lord  Arlington."^  This  means  that 
William  demanded  of  Temple  an  introduction  to  Danby, 
with  whom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted;  but  with 
such  kindred  souls,  a  deep  and  lasting  intimacy  soon  was 
established. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  very  kindly  .received  by  king 
Charles  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  both  strove  to  enter 
into  discussions  of  business,  which  they  were  surprised  and 
diverted  to  observe  how  dexterously  he  avoided.  "  So  king 
Charles,"  says  Temple,  "  bade  me  find  out  the  reason  of  it." 
The  prince  of  Orange  told  me  "he  was  resolved  to  see  the 
young  princess  before  he  entered  into  affairs,  and  to  proceed 
in  that  before  the  other  affairs  of  the  peace."     The  fact  was, 

>  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  519«  et  seq. 

*  This  seems  a  teclmical  term  for  '  introdnction/  bdng  a  sort  of  warranty  that 
the  person  introduced  was  "  good  man  and  true." 

*  We  have  the  testimony  of  M.  Dumont,  of  Les  AfBiires  Etrang^res  de 
FrsDoe,  that  not  the  slightest  evidence  exists  among  the  docmnents  there  im- 
plicating the  personal  honesty  of  Arlington,  Clifford,  or  the  other  members  of 
the  cfhfld.  These  are  "  dogs  to  whom  a  veiy  had  name  has  been  given,"  perhaps 
vorse  than  they  actually  deserved. 

VOL.  VII.  D 
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he  did  not  mean  to  make  peace,  but  to  play  the  impassioned 
lover  as  well  as  he  could,  and  obtain  her  from  the  good- 
nature of  his  uncle  Charles,  and  then  trust  to  his  alliance 
with  the  Protestant  heiress  of  England  to  force  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  with  Prance.  He  could  not  aflFect  being  in 
love  with  his  cousin  before  he  saw  her,  and  for  this  happiness 
he  showed  so  much  impatience,  that  his  uncle  Charles  said, 
(laughing,  Uke  a  good-for-nothing  person  as  he  was,  at  a 
delicacy  which  would  have  been  most  respectable  if  it  had 
been  real,)  "he  supposed  his  whims  must  be  humoured/^* 
and,  leaving  Newmarket  some  days  before  his  inclination,  he 
escorted  the  Orange  to  Whitehall,  and  presented  him  as  a 
suitor  to  his  fair  niece. 

"The  prince,"  proceeds  his  friend  Temple,  "upon  the 
sight  of  the  princess  Mary  was  so  pleased  with  her  person,* 
and  all  those  signs  of  such  a  'humour^  as  had  been  described 
to  him,  that  he  immediately  made  his  suit  to  the  king,  which 
was  very  well  received  and  assented  to,  but  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  terms  of  a  peace  abroad  might  first  be  agreed 
on  between  them.  The  prince  of  Orange  excused  himself, 
and  said  "he  must  end  his  marriage  before  he  began  the 
peace  treaty."  Whether  he  deemed  marriage  and  peace  in- 
compatible he  did  not  add,  but  his  expressions,  though  per- 
fectly consistent  with  his  usual  measures,  were  not  very 
suitable  to  the  lover-like  impatience  he  affected :  "  His  allies 
would  be  apt  to  believe  he  had  made  this  match  at  their  cost; 
and,  for  his  part,  he  would  never  sell  his  honour  for — a 
wife!"  This  gentlemanlike  speech  availed  not,  and  the  king 
continued  so  positive  for  three  or  four  days,  "  that  my  lord 
treasurer  [Danby]  and  I  began  to  doubt  the  whole  business 
would  break  upon  this  punctilio"  says  sir  William  Temple, 
adding,*  "About  that  time  I  chanced  to  go  to  the  prince  at 
supper,  and  found  him  in  the  worst  humour  I  ever  saw.  He 
told  me  Hhat  he  repented  coming  into  England,  and  resolved 
that  he  would  stay  but  two  days  longer,  and  then  be  gone,  if 
the  king  continued  in  the  mind  he  was,  of  treating  of  the 

>  Temple's  Memoin»  voL  u.  pp.  419,  420.  *  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  429. 
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peace  before  lie  was  married.  But  that  before  he  went,  the 
king  must  choose  how  they  should  live  hereafter ;  for  he  was 
sure  it  must  be  either  like  the  'greatest  friends  or  the 
greatest  enemies/  and  desired  me  'to  let  his  majesty  know 
80  next  morning,  and  give  him  an  account  of  what  he  should 
say  upon  it."'*  This  was  abundantly  insolent,  even  sup- 
posing William  owed  no  more  to  his  imcle  than  according  to 
the  general-history  version;  but  when  we  see  him  raised 
from  the  dust,  loaded  with  benefits,  and  put  in  a  position  to 
assume  this  arrogant  tone, — ^undeniable  facts,  allowed  even 
by  the  partial  pen  of  Temple, — the  hero  of  Nassau  assumes 
the  ugly  semblance  of  an  ungrateful  little  person,  a  very 
spoiled  manikin  withal,  in  a  most  ill-behaved  humour. 

Careless,  easy  Charles,  who  let  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  have  its  own  way  that  plagued  him  into  compliance, 
was  the  very  person  with  whom  such  airs  had  their  intended 
eflFect.  Sir  William  Temple  having  communicated  to  his 
sovereign  this  polite  speech  of  defiance  in  his  own  palace, 
Charles  replied,  after  listening  with  great  attention,  "  Well, 
I  never  yet  was  deceived  in  judging  of  a  man's  honesty  by 
his  looks ;  and  if  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  prince's  face,  he 
is  the  honestest  man  in  the  world.  I  will  trust  him:  he  shall 
have  his  wife.  You  go,  sir  William  Temple,  and  tell  my 
brother  so,  and  that  it  is  a  thing  I  am  resolved  on." — "  I  did 
so,"  continues  sir  William  Temple,  "  and  the  duke  of  York 
seemed  at  first  a  little  surprised;  but  when  I  had  done,  he 
said  'the  king  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  all  his 
subjects  would  learn  of  me  to  obey  him.  I  do  teU  him  my 
opinion  very  freely  upon  all  things;  but  when  I  know  his 
positive  pleasure  on  a  point,  I  obey  him.'^  ....  From  the 
duke  of  York  I  went,"  continues  Temple,  "to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  told  him  my  story,  which  he  could  hardly  at 
first  believe ;  but  he  embraced  me,  and  told  me  I  had  made 
him  a  very  happy  man,  and  very  unexpectedly.  So  I  left 
him  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  what  had  passed.  As  I 
went  through  the  ante-chamber  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  I 
encountered  lord  treasurer  Danby,  and  told  him  my  story. 
1  Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  pp.  420,  421.  *  Ilnd. 
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Lord  treasurer  nndertook  to  adjust  all  between  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Orange/'  This  he  did  so  well,  that  the  match 
was  declared  that  evening  in  the  cabinet  oonnciL'  Then  the 
prince  of  Orange  requested  an  interview  with  his  unde  the 
duke  of  York,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  him  ''that  he  had 
something  to  say  about  an  affair  which  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  coming  to  England:  this  was,  to  desire  that  he  might 
have  the  happiness  to  be  nearer  related  to  him,  by  marrying 
the  hidy  Mary/'  The  duke  replied  "that  he  had  all  the 
esteem  for  him  he  could  desire ;  but  till  they  had  brought  to 
a  conclusion  the  affair  of  war  or  peace,  that  discourse  must 
be  delayed/''  The  duke  mentioned  the  conversation  to  king 
Charles  in  the  evening,  who  owned  that  he  had  authorized 
the  application  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Some  private  negotiation  had  taken  place  between  the 
duke  of  York  and  Louis  XIY.,  respecting  the  marriage  of 
the  lady  Mary  and  the  dauphin.  The  treaty  had  degenerated 
into  a  proposal  for  her  from  the  prince  de  Conti,  which  had 
been  rejected  by  the  duke  of  York  with  infinite  scorn.*  He 
considered  that  the  heir  of  France  alone  was  worthy  of  the 
hand  of  his  beautiful  Mary.  Court  gossip  had  declared  that 
the  suit  of  the  prince  of  Orange  was  as  unacceptable  to  her 
as  to  her  father,  and  that  her  heart  was  already  given  to  a 
handsome  young  Scotch  lord,  on  whom  her  father  would 
rather  have  bestowed  her  than  on  his  nephew.     How  the 

1  MemoiiB  of  James  II.  edited  by  Stanier  Clark. 
•  Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
*  There  is  a  story  afloat,  in  a  party  book  oalled  the  '*  Secret  History"  of  those 
times,  that  the  king  of  France  (taking  advantage  of  the  reluctance  manifested 
by  the  duke  of  York  to  the  Orange  match)  proposed  by  his  ambassador,  that 
the  yomig  lady  Mary  should  aifect  indisposition,  and  request  to  go,  fi>r  the  re- 
covery of  her  health,  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  when  she  should  be  seized  upon, 
and  married  directly  to  the  dauphin;  and  he  promised  every  toleration  of  her 
fiiith,  and  tliat  the  Protestants  in  France,  (to  humour  the  duke  of  York's  pas- 
sion for  toleration,)  should  have  unusual  privileges.  Neither  the  duke  nor  the 
king  was  to  appear  as  consenting  in  the  scheme.  Another  version  is,  "that 
Louis  XIV.  sent  the  duke  de  Vend6me  and  a  splendid  embassy  to  London,  pro- 
posing to  the  duke  of  York  to  steal  or  kidnap  the  princess;  but  that  Charles  II. 
was  averse  to  the  scheme,  and  had  her  guards  doubled  and  great  precautions 
taken,  and  finished  by  marrying  her  suddenly  to  the  prince." — Secret  History  of 
Whitehall,  vol.  i.  1678.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  this  tale  corroborated  by 
documentary  history. 
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poor  bride  approved  of  the  mateli^  is  a  point  that  none  of 
these  diplomatists  think  it  worth  while  to  mention :  for  her 
manner  of  receiving  the  news,  we  must  refer  to  the  imprinted 
pages  of  her  confidential  firiend  and  tutor,  Dr.  Lake.  The 
announcement  was  made  to  Mary,  October  the  Zlst.  '^  That 
day/'  writes  Dr.  Lake,  "the  duke  of  York  dined  at  White- 
hall, and  after  dinner  came  to  St.  Jameses,  (which  was  his 
family  residence).  He  led  his  eldest  daughter,  the  lady 
Mary,  into  her  doset,  and  told  her  of  the  marriage  designed 
between  her  and  the  prince  of  Orange;  whereupon  her  high- 
ness wept  all  the  afternoon,  and  all  the  following  day.^  The 
next  day  the  privy  coimcil  came  to  congratulate  the  yet 
weeping  bride,  and  lord  chancellor  Finch  made  her  a  com- 
plimentary speech.  It  appears  that  the  prince  shared  in 
these  congratulations,  and  was  by  her  side  when  they  were 
made.  The  day  after,  the  judges  complimented  and  congra- 
tulated their  affianced  highnesses, — ^lord  justice  Bainsford 
speaking  to  my  lady  Mary  in  the  name  of  the  rest;  after 
which,  they  aU  kissed  her  hand.'^^  The  poor  princess,  in 
company  with  her  betrothed,  had  several  deputations  to  re- 
ceive October  24th.  These  were  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, the  civilians  of  Doctors'  Commons,  and  the  commercial 
companies  that  her  father  had  founded :  she  had  to  Usten  to 
speeches  congratulatory  on  an  event,  for  which  her  heart  was 
oppressed  and  her  eyes  still  streaming.  The  citizens  gave  a 
grand  feast,  to  show  their  loyal  joy  at  the  pure  protestantism 
of  this  alliance ;  her  highness  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her 
sister  the  lady  Anne,  and  her  step-mother  the  duchess  of 
York,  witnessed  the  civic  procession  from  the  house  of  sir 
Edward  Waldo,  in  Cheapside,  where  they  sat  imder  a  canopy 
of  state,  and  afterwards  partook  of  the  lord  mayor's  banquet 
at  Guildhall,  October  29.» 

The  marriage  was  appointed  for  the  prince  of  Orange's 
birthday,  being  Sunday,  November  the  4th,  o.  s.  How 
startled  would  have  been  the  persons  who  assembled  round 
the  altar,  dressed  in  the  bride's  bedchamber  in  St.  James's- 

>  Lake's  MS.  Diary.  *  Ibid. 

*  Life  of  Maiy  II.,  1695:  published  at  the  Harrow,  in  Fleet-street.  Sir 
FmnciB  Chaplin  commenced  his  mayoralty  on  that  day. 
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palace^  could  they  have  looked  forward  and  been  aware  of 
what  was  to  happen  on  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  that 
date !  *  There  were  collected  in  the  hidy  Mary's  bedchamber 
at  nine  o'clock  at  nighty  to  witness  or  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony^ king  Charles  II.,  his  queen  Catharine,  the  duke  of 
York  and  his  young  duchess,  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena, 
who  was  then  hourly  expected  to  bring  an  heir  to  England ; 
these,  with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  Compton  bishop 
of  London,  the  bride's  preceptor,  who  performed  the  cere- 
mony,  were  all  that  were  ostensibly  present,  the  marriage 
being  strictly  private.  The  ofScial  attendants  of  aU  these 
distinguished  personages  were  nevertheless  admitted,  forming 
altogether  a  group  sufficiently  large  for  nuptials  in  a  bed- 
chamber. King  Charles  gave  away  the  sad  bride,  and  over- 
bore her  dejection  by  his  noisy  joviality.  He  hurried  her  to 
the  altar,  saying  to  Compton,  "  Come,  bishop,  make  all  the 
haste  you  can,  lest  my  sister,  the  duchess  of  York  here^ 
should  bring  us  a  boy,  and  then  the  marriage  will  be  disap- 
pointed."^ Here  was  a  slight  hint  that  he  saw  which  way 
the  hopes  of  the  Orange  prince  were  tending.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  "Who  gives  this  woman?"  king  Charles 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "  I  do,"  which  words  were  an  in- 
terpolation on  the  marriage  service.'  When  the  prince  of 
Orange  endowed  his  bride  with  all  his  worldly  goods,  he 
placed  a  handful  of  gold  and  silver  coins  on  the  open  book : 
king  Charles  told  his  niece  "to  gather  it  up,  and  to  put 
all  in  her  pocket,  for  'twas  all  clear  gain!"*  After  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  the  bride  and  the  royal  family 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  court  and  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  among  whom  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador, 
appeared  remarkably  discontented.  Sir  Walter  Scott  cer- 
tainly never  saw  Dr.  Lake's  manuscript,  but  by  some  poetical 
divination  he  anticipated  Charles  IL's  behaviour  that  night, 
when,  in  his  Marmion,  he  affirms — 

"  Quoen  Katharine's  hand  the  stocking  threw. 
And  bluff  king  Hal  the  curtiun  drew;" 

^  When  William  of  Orange  invaded  England,  and  dethroned  his  uncle  and 
father-in-law,  James  II.  *  Lake's  MS.  Diary. 

•  Lake's  MS.  Diary.    life  of  Maiy  IL:  1695.  *  Ibid. 
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for  at  eleven  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  retired  to 
rest,  and  all  the  ceremonies  took  place  which  were  then 
national.'  These  were  breaking  cake  and  drinking  possets, 
in  the  presence  of  all  those  who  assisted  at  the  marriage : 
king  Charles  drew  the  curtains  with  his  own  royal  hand,  and 
departed,  shouting  "St.  George  for  England !'"  The  next 
morning  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  his  favourite,  Bentinck, 
sent  his  princess  a  magnificent  gift  of  jewels  to  the  amoimt 
of  40,000/.  The  lord  mayor  came  with  congratulations  to 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  same  routine 
of  compliments  from  the  high  officials  that  had  waited  on  the 
princess  previously,  now  were  repeated  to  her  on  account 
of  her  marriage. 

This  Protestant  alliance  was  so  highly  popular  in  Scotland, 
that  it  was  celebrated  with  extraordinary  and  quaint  festi- 
vities, being  announced  with  great  pomp  by  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  town  Mercat-cross,  which 
was  hung  with  tapestry,  and  embellished  with  an  arbour 
formed  of  many  hundreds  of  oranges.  His  grace,  with  the 
lord  provost,  and  as  many  of  the  civic  magistrates  and  great 
nobles  as  it  could  hold,  ascending  to  this  hymeneal  temple, 
entered  it,  and  there  drank  the  good  healths  of  their  high- 
nesses the  prince  and  princess ;  next,  of  their  royal  highnesses 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  then  the  queen^s,  and  last  of 
all  the  king^s,  during  which  the  cannon  played  from  the 
castle,  all  the  conduits  from  the  cross  ran  with  wine,  and 
many  voiders  of  sweetmeats  were  tossed  among  the  people, 
who  were  loud  and  long  in  their  applauses.  Great  bonfires 
were  kindled  as  in  London,  and  the  popular  rejoicings  were 
prolonged  till  a  late  hour.^ 

Two  days  after  the  marriage,  the  bride  was  actually  disin- 
herited of  her  expectations  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britaia 

1  Barbarous  and  uncivilized  aa  these  oeremoniala  were,  in  a  MS.  letter  kindly 
communicated  by  Mrs.  Shikelthorp  of  Wendling,  in  Norfolk,  of  the  late  lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  (widow  of  lord  Anne  Hamilton,  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  queen 
Charlotte,)  she  notices  that  his  majesty  George  III.  and  his  queen  were  the  first 
royal  pair  married  in  England  for  whom  these  joyous  uproars  were  not  prepared 
on  their  bridal  evening.  Horace  Walpole  ftilly  coniarms  the  same,  by  his  account 
of  the  wedding  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  fiither  of  George  III. 
«  Life  of  Mary  XL:  1695. 
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by  the  birth  of  a  brother,  who  seemed  sprightly,  and  likely 
to  live.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  the  compliment  paid  him 
of  standing  sponsor  to  this  unwelcome  relative  when  it  was 
baptized,  November  the  8th.  The  lady-governess  Villiers 
stood  godmother  by  proxy  for  one  of  her  charges,  the  yoimg 
princess  Isabella.  The  ill-humour  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
now  became  sufficiently  visible  to  the  courtiers ;  as  for  his 
imhappy  bride,  she  is  never  mentioned  by  her  tutor  Dr.  Lake 
excepting  as  in  tears.  She  had,  when  married,  and  for  some 
days  afterwards,  an  excuse  for  her  sadness,  in  the  alarming 
illness  of  her  sister  lady  Anne,  whom  at  that  time  she  pas- 
sionately loved.  Lady  Anne  is  not  named  as  being  present 
at  her  sister's  nuptials,  an  absence  that  is  unaccounted  foi' 
excepting  by  Dr.  Lake,  who  says,  "  her  highness  the  lady 
Anne,  having  been  sick  for  several  days,  appeared  to  have  the 
smallpox.*'^  She  had  most  likely  taken  the  infection  when 
visiting  the  city.  "  I  was  commanded,*'  added  Dr.  Lake, 
''  not  to  go  to  her  chamber  to  read  prayers  to  her,  because  of 
my  attendance  on  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  on  the  other 
children:''  these  were  lady  Isabella,  and  the  new-bom 
Charles,  who  could  have  dispensed  with  his  spiritual  exhorta- 
tions. '^  This  troubled  me,"  he  resumes,  "  the  more,  because 
the  nurse  of  the  lady  Anne  was  a  very  busy,  zealous  Roman- 
cathoHc,  and  would  probably  discompose  her  highness  if  she 
had  an  opportunity;  wherefore,  November  11th,  I  waited  on 
the  lady  governess,  [lady  Frances  Villiers,]  and  suggested 
this  to  her.  She  bade  me  Mo  what  I  thought  fit.'  But 
Uttle  satisfied  with  what  she  said  to  me,  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  bishop  of  London,*  who  commanded  me  to  wait 
constantly  on  her  highness  lady  Anne,  and  to  do  all  suitable 
offices  ministerial  incumbent  on  me." 

The  parental  tenderness  of  the  duke  of  York  had  enjoined 
that  all  communication  must  be  cut  off  between  his  daugh- 
ters, lest  the  infection  of  this  plague  of  smallpox  should  be 
communicated  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  if  he  had  antici- 

>  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  Nov.  7. 
*  Compton,  Inahop   of  London,  who  was   governor  or  preceptor  to   the 
princeBsea. 
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pated  how  fatal  it  was  one  day  to  be  to  her.  Dr.  Lake  was 
not  permitted^  if  he  continued  his  attendance  on  the  prin- 
cess Anne,  to  see  the  princess  of  Orange.  '^  I  thought  it  my 
duty/'*  he  says,  "before  I  went  to  her  highness  lady  Anne, 
to  take  my  leave  of  the  princess,  who  designed  to  depart  for 
Holland  with  her  husband  the  Friday  next.  I  perceived 
her  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  herself  very  disconsolate,  not  only 
for  her  sister's  illness,  but  on  account  of  the  prince  urging 
her  to  remove  her  residence  to  Whitehall,  to  which  the 
princess  would  by  no  means  be  persuaded.^'  The  reason 
the  prince  wished  to  quit  St.  James's  was,  because  the  small- 
pox was  raging  there  like  a  plague.  Not  only  the  lady 
Anne  of  York,  but  lady  Villiers  and  several  of  the  duke's 
household  were  sickening  with  this  fatal  disorder;  yet  the 
disconsolate  bride  chose  to  run  all  risks,  rather  than  quit 
her  father  one  hour  before  she  had  to  commence  her  im- 
welcome  banishment. 

Dr.  Lake  tried  his  reasoning  powers  to  convince  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  of  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  but  in  vain. 
He  then  took  the  opportunity  of  preferring  a  request  con- 
cerning his  own  interest.  '^  I  had  the  honour  to  retire  with 
her  to  her  closet,'^  continues  Dr.  Lake,'  '^  and  I  call  Ood  to 
witness,  that  I  never  said  there,  or  elsewhere,  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  or  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  I  hoped  that  the  things  in  which  I 
had  instructed  her  might  still  remain  with  her.  I  said,  '  I 
had  been  with  her  seven  years,  and  that  no  person  who 
hath  lived  so  long  at  court  but  did  make  a  far  greater  ad- 
vantage than  I  have  done,  having  gotten  but  100/.  a-year; 
wherefore  I  did  humbly  request  her  highness  that,  at  her 
departure,  she  would  recommend  me  to  the  king  and  the 
bishop  of  London,  and  that  I  would  endeavour  to  requite 
the  favour  by  being  very  careful  of  the  right  instruction  of 
the  lady  Anne,  her  sister,  of  whom  I  had  all  the  assurances 
in  the  world  that  she  would  be  very  good.    Finally,  I  wished 

>  Lake's  MS.  Diary. 
*  Ibid.    On  that  very  day  Dr.  Lake  mentioDS  that  he  had  completed  Us 
thirty-fifth  year. 
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her  highness  all  prosperity,  and  that  God  would  bless  her, 
and  show  her  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  strange  people 
among  whom  she  was  going/  Whereupon  I  kneeled  down, 
and  kissed  her  gown.  Her  highness  of  Orange  gave  me 
thanks  for  all  my  kindnesses,  and  assured  me  'that  she 
would  do  all  that  she  could  for  me/  She  could  say  no  more 
for  excessive  weeping.  So  she  turned  her  back,  and  went 
into  her  bedroom.*'* 

''At  three  o'clock  I  went  to  the  lady  Anne,  and,  consi- 
dering her  distemper,  found  her  very  well,  without  head- 
aehe,  or  pain  in  her  back,  or  fever.  I  read  prayers  to  her.'' 
This  was  on  Sunday,  November  the  11th,  the  princess  of 
Orange  ha\'ing  been  married  a  week.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  danger  of 
infection,  the  bride  carried  her  point,  and  clave  to  her  pa- 
ternal home  at  St.  James's-palace  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
stay  in  England.  Meantime,  the  duke  of  York  kept  her 
from  seeing  her  sister  Anne,  who  became  worse  from  day  to 
day  as  the  disease  approached  its  climax.  "  Her  highness, 
lady  Anne,"  says  Dr.  Lake,  "was  somewhat  giddy,  and  very 
much  disordered ;  she  requested  me  not  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
commended to  me  the  care  of  her  foster-sister's  instruction 
in  the  Protestant  religion.  At  night  I  christened  her  nurse's 
child,  Mary."*  This  was  the  daughter  of  the  Roman-ca- 
tholic nurse,  of  whom  Compton  bishop  of  London  expressed 
80  much  apprehension :  how  she  came  to  permit  the  church- 
of-England  chaplain  to  christen  her  baby  is  not  explained. 
The  fifteenth  of  November  was  the  queen's  birthday,  which 
was  celebrated  with  double  pomp,  on  account  of  her  niece's 
marriage.  From  Dr.  Lake,  it  is  impossible  to  gather  the 
slightest  hint  of  the  bridal  costume,  or  of  the  dress  of  the 
bride,  excepting  that  her  royal  highness  attired  herself  for 
that  ball  very  richly,  and  wore  all  her  jewels.  She  was  very 
sad;  the  prince,  her  husband,  was  as  sullen.  He  never 
spoke  to  her  the  whole  evening,  and  his  brutality  was  re- 
marked by  every  one  there.  Yet  the  artists  and  the  poets 
of  England  had  combined  to  make  that  evening  a  scene  of 
>  Lake's  MS.  Diary.  *  Ibid. 
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enchantment  and  delight.  All  seemed  replete  with  joy  and 
mirth^  excepting  the  disconsolate  Mary,  who  expected  that 
she  shotQd  have,  before  she  retired  to  rest,  to  doff  her 
courtly  robes  and  jewels,  and  embark  on  board  the  yacht 
that  was  to  take  her  to  HoUand.  On  this  accoimt,  the 
officials  of  the  household  of  her  father,  and  those  of  her  own 
maiden  establishment  in  England,  were  permitted  to  kiss 
her  hand  at  the  ball,  and  to  take  leave  of  her,  which  they 
did  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening.^ 

The  epithalamium  of  this  wedlock  was  from  the  pen  of 
the  courtly  veteran.  Waller,  and  was  sung  that  night : — 

"  Ab  once  the  lion  honey  gave. 

Out  of  the  strong  sach  sweetness  came, 
A  royal  hero'  no  less  brave. 

Produced  this  sweet — ^this  lovely  dame.* 

To  her  the  prince*  that  did  oppose 

Oanl's  mighty  armies  in  the  field. 
And  Holland  from  prevailing  foes 

Could  so  well  free,  himself  does  yield. 

Not  Belt's  fleets  (his  high  command) 
Which  triumph  where  the  sun  does  rise, 

Kor  all  the  force  he  leads  by  land. 

Could  guard  him  frt)m  her  conquering  eyes. 

Orange  with  youth  experience  has, 

In  action  young,  in  council  old. 
Orange  is  what  Augustus  was, — 

Brave,  wary,  provident,  and  bold. 

On  that  fair  tree*  which  bears  his  name. 
Blossoms  and  fruit  at  once  are  found ; 

In  him  we  all  admire  the  same, 

His  flowery  youth  with  wisdom  crowned. 

Thrice  happy  pair !  so  near  allied 

In  royal  blood,  and  virtue  too. 
Now  Love  has  you  together  tied. 

May  none  the  triple  knot  undo." 

The  wind  that  night  setting  in  easterly,  gave  the  poor 
bride  a  reprieve,  and  she  in  consequence  remained  by  the 
paternal  side  all  the  next  day,  November  the  16th,  in  the 
home-palace  of  St.  James.  The  perversity  of  the  wind  did 
not  ameliorate  the  temper  of  her  husband;  he  was  exces- 

1  Lake's  MS.  Diary.  *  James  duke  of  York. 

*  Mary,  lus  daughter.  *  William  of  Orange. 

*  The  orange-tree  was  the  device  of  William,  orange  and  green  his  liveries. 
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sively  impatient  of  remaining  in  England  to  witness  the  con- 
tinuance of  festivities,  dancing,  and  rejoicing.  '^  This  day/* 
says  Dr.  Lake,  ''  the  court  began  to  whisper  of  the  sullen- 
ness  and  clownishness  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  was 
observed  that  he  took  no  notice  of  his  bride  at  the  play, 
nor  did  he  come  to  see  her  at  St.  James's  the  day  before 
their  departure.^'  Dr.  Lake,  and  the  indignant  household  of 
the  princess  at  St.  James's,  it  seems,  blamed  this  conduct 
as  unprovoked  brutality ;  but  that  the  prince  was  not  angry 
without  cause  is  obvious.  Being  secretly  exasperated  at 
the  unwelcome  birth  of  Mary's  young  brother,  he  was  not 
inclined,  as  his  marriage  bargain  was  much  depreciated  in 
value,  to  lose  the  beauty  of  his  young  bride  as  well  as  her 
kingdom ;  he  was  displeased,  and  not  unjustly,  at  her  obsti- 
nacy in  continuing  to  risk  her  life  and  charms  of  person, 
surroimded  by  the  infection  at  the  palace  of  St.  James. 
The  maids  of  honour  of  the  queen,  the  duchess  of  York, 
and  especially  of  the  princess  Anne,  were  enraged  at  the 
rude  behaviour  of  the  Dutch  prince.  They  spoke  of  him 
at  first  as  the  "  Dutch  monster,"  till  they  found  for  him  the 
name  of  ''  Caliban,"  a  sobriquet  which  lady  Anne,  at  least, 
never  forgot.* 

The  lady  Anne  being  dreadfully  iU  during  the  days  when 
her  sister's  departure  hung  on  the  caprice  of  the  wind,  the 
paternal  care  of  the  duke  of  York  deemed  that  any  farewell 
between  his  daughters  would  be  .dangerous  for  each.  He 
gave  orders,  that  whenever  the  princess  of  Orange  actually 
went  away,  the  fact  was  to  be  carefully  concealed  from  Anne, 
lest  it  should  have  a  fatal  effect  on  her.^  The  palace  of 
St.  James  was  still  reeking  with  infection :  several  of  the  offi- 
cial attendants  of  the  ducal  court  were  djdng  or  dead.  The 
lady  governess,  Frances  ViUiers,  was  desperately  iU:  she 
was  to  have  accompanied  the  princess  of  Orange  on  her  voy- 
age, but  it  was  impossible.^  Dr.  Lake  thus  enumerates, 
with  a  foreboding  heart,  the  disasters  accompanying  this 
marriage:  "There  were  many  unlucky  circumstances  that 

>  Letters  of  the  princess  Anne  to  lady  MarlboroogK 
«  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary.  •  Ibid. 
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did  seem  to  retard  and  embitter  the  departure  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange^ — as  the  sickness  of  the  lady  Anne^  the  dan- 
ger of  the  lady  governess,  [Villiers,]  who  was  left  behind ; 
and  her  husband,  [sir  Edward  Yilliers,]  the  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  princess  of  Orange,  he  too  was  obliged  to  stay 
in  England;  likewise  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Hemlock,  her 
nurse^s  father,  which  happened  at  St.  Jameses-palace  this 
night ;  the  death  and  burial  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
her  godfather;^  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Trelawney^s^  father  and 
uncle;  as  also  Mrs.  White's  dangerous  illness,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  princess  of  Orange  in  Holland.  God 
preserve  her  highness,  and  make  her  voyage  and  abode  there 
prosperous  I"' 

The  wind  blew  westerly  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
November,  and  in  consequence  every  one  was  early  astir  in 
the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  James,  in  preparation  for 
the  departure  of  the  Orange  bride  and  bridegroom.  The 
princess  took  leave  of  her  beloved  home  of  St.  James,  and 
came  to  Whitehall-palace  as  early  as  nine  in  the  morning, 
to  bid  farewell  to  her  royal  aunt  queen  Catharine.  Mary, 
when  she  approached,  was  weeping  piteously,  and  her  ma- 
jesty, to  comfort  her,  '^  told  her  to  consider  how  much  better 
her  case  was  than  her  own;  for  when  she  came  jfrom  Portu- 
gal, she  had  not  even  seen  king  Charles.*' — ^^  But,  madam,'' 
rejoined  the  princess  of  Orange,  "remember,  you  came  irdo 
England;  I  am  going  out  of  England." — "The  princess 
wept  grievously  aU  the  morning,"  continues  Dr.  Lake.* 
"  She  requested  the  duchess  of  Monmouth  to  come  often  to 
see  the  lady  Anne,  her  sister,  and  to  accompany  her  to  the 
chapel  the  first  time  she  appeared  there.  She  also  left  two 
letters  to  be  given  to  her  sister  as  soon  as  she  recovered." 
What  a  contrast  is  this  tender  heart-clinging  to  her  family, 
to  Mary's  conduct  after  ten  years'  companionship  with  the 
partner  to  whom  her  reluctant  hand  had  been  given ! 

>  Sheldon,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  November  9th,  and  was  bnried  at 
Croydon  on  Nov.  16th,  by  the  side  of  archbishop  Whitgiit,  at  his  own  deore. — 
Br.  Lake. 

»  Anne  Trelawney,  the  &vourite  maid  of  honour  of  the  princess  Mary,  was 
with  her  two  yean  afterwards  in  Holland. — Sidney  Diary. 

»  Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  Nov.  16.  *  Ibid. 
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The  wind  was  fair  for  Holland^  the  tide  served^  the  royal 
barges  were  in  waiting  at  Whitehall-stairs^  and  king  Charles 
and  the  duke  of  York  were  ready,  with  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  in  London,  to  accompany  the  princess  and  her  hus- 
band down  the  river  as  far  as  Erith,  where  the  bridal  party 
were  to  dine.^  Here  Mary  took  a  heart-rending  farewell 
of  her  father  and  uncle,  and  in  the  afternoon  she  embarked 
at  Gravesend  with  her  husband  and  suite  in  one  of  the  royal 
yachts,  several  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war  being  in 
attendance  to  convoy  the  gay  bark  to  Holland.  The  cele- 
brated poet,  Nat  Lee,  describes  the  embarkation  in  his  poem 
on  the  marriage  and  departure  of  the  princess  of  Orange; 
and  as  he  declares  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene^ 
it  is  possible  that  the  parties  grouped  themselves  according 
to  his  hues.  Yet  it  is  as  evident  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  princess  Anne;  that  must  have 
been  kept  from  the  public,  for  he  supposes  that  she  was  pre- 
sent. The  following  are  the  best  of  the  lines  of  this  now- 
forgotten  historical  poem : — 

"  Hail !  happy  warrior^  hail !  whose  anna  have  won 
The  fairest  jewel  of  the  English  crown ! 
Hail !  princess,  hail !  then  fiurest  of  thy  kind. 
Thou  shape  of  angel  with  an  angel's  mind ! 

•  •  •  # 

But  hark  I  'tis  romoured  that  this  happy  pair 
Must  go  :  the  prince  for  Holland  does  declare. 
I  saw  them  lannch :  the  prince  the  princess  hore, 
While  the  sad  court  stood  crowding  on  the  shore. 
The  prince,  still  bowing,  on  the  deck  did  stand. 
And  held  his  weeping  consort  by  the  hand. 
Which,  vraving  oft,  she  bade  them  all  ftrewell. 
And  wept  as  if  she  would  the  briny  ocean  swell, 
'  Farewell,  thou  best  of  fiithers,  best  of  friends !' 
While  the  grieved  duke'  with  a  deep  sigh  commends 
To  heaven  his  child,  in  tears  his  eyes  would  swim. 
But  manly  virtue  stays  them  at  the  brim. 
'Farewell,*  she  cried,  *  my  sister!*  thou  dear  part. 
The  sweetest  half  of  my  divided  heart ; 
My  little  love !' — ^her  sighs  she  did  renew — 
'  Once  more,  oh,  heavens !  a  long,  a  last  adieu. 
Part !  must  I  ever  lose  those  pretty  charms?' 
Then  swoons  and  sinks  into  the  piinoe's  arms." 

>  Dr.  Lake :  likewise  Echard.  '  The  duke  of  York,  her  fitther. 

*  The  princess  Anne.     Lee  evidently  supposes  that  she  was  present,  instead 
of  bemg,  as  she  really  was,  on  a  bed  of  uckness  at  St.  James's-paJace. 
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This  is  somewhat  common-place^  and  the  theatrical  farewell 
to  the  lady  Anne  the  sheer  invention  of  the  poet.  Other 
thoughts  than  those  surmised  hy  Nat  Lee  were  working  in 
the  brain  of  Orange. 

The  duke  of  York  ought  to  have  seen  his  son-in-law  safely 
out  of  the  kingdom,  for  before  William  of  Orange  actually 
departed,  he  contrived  to  play  him  one  of  the  tricks  by 
which  he  finally  supplanted  him  in  the  aflfections  of  the 
English  people.  The  wind  changed  by  the  time  the  Dutch 
fleet  had  dropped  down  to  Sheemess,  and  remained  contrary 
for  thirty  or  forty  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  king 
and  duke  of  York  sent  an  express  to  entreat  the  prince  and 
princess  to  come  up  the  river,  and  remain  with  them  at 
Whitehall ;  instead  of  which  they  went  on  shore  at  Sheer- 
ness,  and  were  entertained  by  colonel  Dorrell,  the  governor. 
The  next  day,  November  the  23rd,  they  crossed  the  country 
to  Canterbury,  the  princess  being  accompanied  only  by  lady 
Inchiquin  (one  of  the  Villiers^  sisters)  and  a  dresser ;  the 
prince  by  his  favourites,  Bentinck  and  Odyke.  Here  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  took  place ;  one  witness  vouches 
"that  his  authority  was  no  other  than  the  mouth  of  arch- 
bishop TiUotson  himself,  from  whose  narration  it  was  written 
down.'^* — "The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  when  they 
arrived  at  an  inn  in  Canterbury,  found  themselves  in  a  des- 
titute condition  for  want  of  cash,  as  they  had  been  unkindly 
and  secretly  thrust  out  of  London  by  king  Charles  and  the 
duke  of  York,  from  jealousy  lest  the  lord  mayor  should  in- 
vite them  to  a  grand  civic  feast.^  The  prince,  to  relieve  his 
wants,  sent  Bentinck  to  represent  them  to  the  corporation, 
and  beg  a  loan  of  money .^'  It  is  very  plain  that  the  corpora- 
tion of  Canterbury  considered  the  whole  application  as  a 
case  of  mendicity  or  fictitious  distress,  for  the  request  was 
denied.  However,  there  happened  to  be  present  Dr.  TiUot- 
son, the  dean  of  Canterbury,  who  hurried  home,  gathered 
together  all  the  plate  and  ready-money  in  guineas  he  had  at 

1  Ecliard's  Appendix  and  Tindal's  Notes  to  Rapin;  the  latter,  a  oontem- 
porar J,  adds  many  aggravating  circomstances,  all  false. 

*  That  they  had  akeady  been  to  this  grand  feast,  October  29,  we  learn  from 
Dr.  Lake  and  the  Gazette. 
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command;  and  bringing  them  to  the  inn^  begged  an  inter-* 
view  with  M.  Bentinck,  and  presented  them  to  him,  "  with 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  serviceable  to  their  highnesses ;" 
entreating,  withal,  '^  that  they  would  quit  a  situation  so  un- 
worthy of  their  rank,  and  come  to  stay  at  the  deanery,  which 
was  usually  the  abode  of  all  the  royal  company  that  came  to 
the  dty"^  The  prince  accepted  the  plate  and  money  with 
warm  thanks,  but  declined  going  to  the  deanery.  Dr,  Tillot- 
son  was  presented,  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  princess.  In 
this  hospitable  transaction  no  blame  can  be  attached  to  Dr. 
Tillotson,  whose  conduct  was  becoming  the  munificence  of 
the  church  he  had  entered.^  Why  the  prince  of  Orange  did 
not  request  a  loan  or  supply  by  the  express  that  his  uncles 
sent  to  invite  him  affectionately  back  to  Whitehall,  instead 
of  presenting  himself  and  his  princess  in  a  state  of  com- 
plaining mendicity  at  Canterbury,  is  inconsistent  with  plain 
dealing.  As  he  had  been  paid  the  first  instalment  of  the 
40,000Z.  which  was  the  portion  of  the  princess,  his  credit  was 
good  in  England.  The  fact  is,  that  the  birth  of  the  young 
brother  of  Mary  had  rendered  this  ambitious  politician  des- 
perate, and  he  was  making  a  bold  dash  at  obtaining  partisans, 
by  representing  himself  as  an  ill-treated  person.  Nor  were 
his  efforts  ultimately  fruitless,  if  the  following  statement  of 

^  Thia  feature  of  the  story  \a  preserved  by  Birch,  the  biographer  of  TSnotson, 
and  not  by  Echard  or  TindaL 

*  Dr.  Tillotson  is,  from  the  period  of  this  adventure,  intimately  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  princess  of  Orange;  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  intelligi- 
bility, the  following  abstract  of  his  previous  life  is  presented.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  rich  clothier  of  Sowerby,  near  Halifax,  who  was  a  strict  puritan  at  the  time 
of  John  Tillotson's  birth,  and  became  a  furious  anabaptist,  which  he  remained, 
even  after  his  son  had  conformed  to  our  church  on  her  restoration  to  prosperity. 
John  Tillotson  was  bom  October  23,  1630;  he  became  a  learned  and  eloquent 
man,  he  was  good-tempered,  and  much  beloved  in  private  life.  It  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  gather  from  his  biography  whsfther  he  had  been  a  difwenting  preacher, 
but  as  it  is  certain  that  he  preached  before  ordination,  doubtless  he  waa  so.  The 
religion  of  Tillotson,  before  the  Restoration,  was  of  that  species  professed  by 
independents  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Sodnians.  He  was  chaplain  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Prideaux,  attorney-general  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  Tillotson 
subsequently  married  Ebina  Wilkins,  a  niece  of  Oliver  CromwelL  When  up- 
wards of  2000  conscientious  nonconformists  forsook  their  livings  rather  than 
comply  with  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  our  church  actually  gained 
John  Tillotson,  who,  being  possessed  of  g^reat  eloquence,  attiunod  rapid  prefer- 
ment, until  he  is  found  dean  of  Canterbury,  in  1677.  This  account  is  abstracted 
from  Dr.  Birch's  Inography  of  archbishop  Tillotson. 
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a  contemporary  be  correct,  and  all  circumstances  corrobo- 
rate it.  "By  tbis  accident,  Dr.  TiQotson  begun  that  lucky 
acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the  prince  and  prin- 
cess of  Orange  and  M.  Bentinck,  as  afterwards  advanced 
him  to  an  archbishopric.^^^ 

The  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  lingered  no  less  than 
four  days  at  their  inn  in  Canteibury,  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  new  friend  Dr.  Tillotson,  and  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  Kent,  in  whose 
eyes  William  seemed  sedulously  to  render  himself  an  object 
of  pity  and  distress,  for  great  quantities  of  provisions  were 
given  by  them  for  his  use.  He  left  Canterbury,  November 
the  27th,  and  went  that  night  with  the  princess  and  her  train 
on  board  the  Montague  at  Margate,  commanded  by  sir  John 
Holmes,  who  set  sail  the  next  day.  The  ice  prevented  the 
fleet  from  entering  the  Maes,  but  the  princess  and  her  spouse, 
after  a  quick  but  stormy  passage,  were  landed  at  Tethude,  a 
town  on  the  Holland  coast,  and  went  direct  to  the  Houns- 
lardyke-palace.  It  was  remarked,  that  the  princess  of 
Orange  was  the  only  female  on  board  who  did  not  suffer 
irom  sea-sickness.^  The  princess,  besides  lady  Inchiquin, 
(Mary  Villiers,)  was  accompanied  by  Elizabeth  and  Anne 
Villiers :  the  mother  of  these  sisters,  her  late  governess,  ex- 
pired of  the  smallpox  at  St.  Jameses-palace  before  the  prince 
of  Orange  had  finished  his  mysterious  transactions  at  Canter- 
bury.' The  princess  had  likewise  with  her,  in  the  capacity 
of  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Wroth,  or  Worth,  a  relative  of  the 
Sidney  family.  Each  of  these  girls  disquieted  her  married 
life.  Both  the  unmarried  Villiers  were  older  than  herself, 
and  she  was  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  her  sullen  lord  by  their 
maturer  charms.  The  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  love  with 
Elizabeth  Villiers,  and  scandal  was  likewise  afloat  relative  to 
him  and  her  sister  Anne,  who  subsequently  married  his 
favourite,  Bentinck.  Much  wonder  is  expressed  by  lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  and  likewise  by.  Swift,  who  were 

>  Bapin'B  Hist,  of  England,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  683. 

«  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary. 

s  Birch'a  Life  of  TiUotson.     Dr.  Lake's  MS.     Sidney  Diary. 
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both  her  acquaintanoes^  how  it  was  possible  for  Elizabeth 
Villiers  to  ri^  the  princess  Mary  in  the  heart  of  her  spouse, 
for  Elizabeth,  although  a  fine  woman,  had  not  a  handsome 
face.  *'  I  always  forget  myself,  and  talk  of  squinting  people 
before  her,'*  says  Swift,  in  his  journal;  ''and  the  good  lady 
squints  like  a  dragon.'* 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  arrival  of  the  princess  of 
Orange  at  the  Hounslardyke-palace,  the  States-Greneral  of 
Holland  sent  their  hoff-master,  Dinter,  to  compliment  her 
and  the  prince,  and  to  ascertain  ''when  it  would  be  season- 
able for  them  to  offer  their  congratulations  in  a  formal  man- 
ner?*' The  prince  and  princess  did  not  make  their  public 
entry  into  the  Hague  until  December  the  14th,  so  long  were 
the  mynheers  preparing  their  formahties,  which  were  per- 
petrated with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Twelve  companies 
of  burghers  were  in  arms,  drawn  up  under  their  respective 
ensigns;  and  the  bridge  of  the  Hague  was  adorned  with 
green  garlands,  under  which  was  written  a  Latin  inscription 
in  honour  of  the  illustrious  pair,  of  which  the  following  is  our 
author's  English  version : — 

"  EUdl,  sacred  worthy  !  blest  in  that  rich  bed. 
At  once  thy  Mary  and  thy  Bel^  wed : 
And  long,  long  live  thy  &ir  Britannic  bride. 
Her  Orange  and  her  conntry's  equal  pride !" 

Having  passed  the  bridge,  they  were  met  by  four-and-twenty 
virgins,  who  walked  two-and-two  on  each  side  their  high- 
nesses' coach,  singing  and  strewing  green  herbs  all  the  way. 
When  their  highnesses  came  before  the  town-house,  they 
passed  through  a  triumphal  arch,  adorned  with  foliage  and 
grotesco  work,  with  the  arms  of  both  their  highnesses ;  and 
over  them  two  hands,  with  a  Latin  motto,  thus  rendered  in 
English : — 

"  What  halcyon  airs  this  royal  Hymen  sings  ! 
The  olive-branch  of  peace  her  dower  she  brings." 

In  the  evening,  Mary  was  welcomed  with  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks,  in  which  were  represented  St.  George  on  horse- 
back, fountains,  pyramids,  castles,  triumphal  chariots,  Jupiter 
and  Mars  descending  from  the  skies,  a  lion,  a  duck  and  a 
drake  (emblematic,  we  suppose,  of  dykes  and  canals),  and  a 
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variety  of  other  devices,  in  honour  of  this  auspicious  alliance. 
The  next  day  the  heer  Van  Ghent,  and  a  variety  of  other 
heers^  whose  Dutch  names  would  not  be  of  much  interest  to 
British  readers,  complimented  their  highnesses  in  the  name 
of  the  States-General.^  Though  Mary^s  chief  residence  and 
principal  court  in  Holland  was  at  the  Hague,  yet  she  had 
several  other  palaces,  as  Loo,  Hounslardyke,  and  Dieren. 

Louis  XIY.  took  the  marriage  heinously;  for  many  months 
he  would  not  be  reconciled  to  his  cousin-german  the  duke  of 
York;  "for,"  wrote  he  to  that  prince,  "you  have  given  your 
daughter  to  my  mortal  enemy."  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  duke  of  York,  for  lord  Dartmouth  records  an  anecdote 
that  the  duke,  on  first  hearing  of  this  marriage,  or  perhaps 
after  seeing  the  tearful  agonies  of  Mary  when  she  heard  her 
doleful  sentence  of  consignment  to  her  cousin,  remonstrated 
with  his  brother  by  a  confidential  friend,  reminding  his 
majesty  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  never  to  give  away 
Mary  without  he,  her  father,  gave  his  fiill  consent  to  her 
marriage.  "So  I  did,  it^s  true,  man!"  exclaimed  Charles, 
with  his  characteristic  humour ;  "  but,  odd's-fish !  James  must 
consent  to  this!" 

1  Life  of  Mary  II.  I 
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QUEEN-REGNANT  OP   GREAT   BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Convaleeoenoe  of  lady  Anne— Her  father  breaks  to  her  the  departure  of  her 
fUter — ^Takea  posflession  of  her  sister's  apartments  at  St.  James's — Death  of 
her  brother — ^News  of  the  princess  of  Orange — Relapses  into  Sunday  card- 
playing — ^Attends  dissentmg  preachings — First  communion  of  lady  Anne — 
Her  strange  conduct — Anne's  favourite  lady,  Mrs.  Comwallis,  banished — 
Anne's  love  for  Mrs.  Churchill — Princess  of  Orange,  her  court  at  the  Hague 
— Her  chapel  and  Dr.  Hooper — Prince  of  Orange  persecutes  her  religion — 
Objects  to  her  books — His  unfaithfulness  to  her — Visit  of  her  step-mother 
and  lady  Anne — Illness  of  the  princess — Her  fitther  and  his  consort  visit  her 
^Her  tender  parting  with  them — Her  conjugal  troubles — ^Princess  and  the 
French  ambasnulor — Princess  causes  Ken  to  marry  Mary  Worth  to  Zulestein 
— Rage  of  the  prince — Insults  Dr.  Ken — ^Princess  entreats  him  to  stay — 
Seclusion  of  the  princess — Residence  of  the  lady  Anne  at  her  uncle's  court — 
Her  prospects  of  the  succession — Suitors — Prince  George  of  Hanover,  (George 
I.) — His  visit  to  her — His  retreat — Mortifying  reports — Her  anger — Visits 
her  father  in  Scotland — Her  love  for  lord  Mulgrave — ^Marriage  of  Anne  with 
prince  George  of  Denmark — Appoints  Mrs.  Churchill  to  her  household — 
Lonely  life  of  the  princess  of  Orange — Palace  restraint — ^Mourning  on  the 
anniversary  of  Charles  I.'s  death — Insults  of  her  husband — Her  grief — Final 
subjugation — Enlargement  from  restraint — Attentions  to  Monmouth — Her 
gaiety — Skates  and  dances  with  Monmouth — Death  of  her  uncle,  (Charles  IL) 
— ^Accession  of  her  father,  (James  II.) — His  letters  to  her  and  her  husband — 
Dr.  Covell's  report  of  the  princess's  ill-treatment — Deep  grief  of  the  princess 
— ^Departure  of  the  princess's  favourite  maid,  Anne  Trelawney — Sympathy  of 
the  princess  for  the  suffering  French  Protestants — Conjugal  alarms  of  the 
princess — Solicits  body-guards  for  the  prince — Princess's  sharp  answer  to  W. 
Penn — Prince  of  Orange  requests  a  pension  for  her — James  II.  refuses. 

When  it  was  certain  that  the  princess  of  Orange  was  safely 
across  the  stormy  seas,  the  duke  of  York  himself  undertook  to 
break  to  the  lady  Anne  the  fact  that  her  sister  was  actually 
gone,  which  he  expected  to  prove  heart-rending  to  her;  per- 
haps he  over-rated  the  vivacity  of  the  sisterly  affection,  for  the 
lady  Anne  "took  the  intelligence  very  patiently.*  He  had 
daily  visited  her  in  her  sick  chamber,  and  had  taken  the  pains 
>  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  December  Ist 
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to  send  from  thence  messages  as  if  the  princess  of  Orange 
were  still  in  England,  being  apprehensive  lest  the  knowledge 
of  her  departure  should  give  a  fetal  turn  to  the  malady  of 
the  invalid.  The  duke  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble 
of  his  fatherly  caution :  the  lady  Anne,  being  installed  in  the 
superior  suite  of  apartments  which  her  elder  sister  had  en- 
joyed at  St.  James's,*  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  decrees 
of  destiny.  "  Two  days  after  the  return  of  the  royal  yacht 
which  had  attended  the  bride  to  Holland,''  writes  Dr.  Lake, 
''the  lady  Anne  went  forth  of  her  chamber,  all  her  servants 
rejoicing  to  see  her  perfectly  recovered."  She  went  directly 
to  visit  her  step-mother,  the  duchess  of  York,  who  was  not 
recovered  from  her  confinement. 

The  lady  Anne  had  previously  requested  Dr.  Lake  to 
return  thanks  to  God,  in  her  chamber,  for  her  recovery,  and 
at  this  service  had  given,  as  her  offering,  two  guineas  for 
distribution  among  the  poor.^  This  modest  gift,  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  mercies  received,  is  probably  an  instance  of  the 
very  obscure  point  of  the  offertory  of  our  church  according 
to  its  discipline  before  the  Revolution,  for  the  princess  had 
not  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  and  we  find,  by  Dr. 
Lake's  testimony,  that  she  had  not  yet  communicated.  The 
day  on  which  she  thus  religiously  celebrated  her  recovery 
was  an  awful  one,  for  her  governess,  lady  Frances  Villiers, 
expired  of  the  same  malady  from  which  she  was  just  conva- 
lescent. Dr.  Lake  makes  no  mention  of  the  grief  of  Anne 
for  this  loss,  but  merely  observes  that  in  the  early  part  of 
December  all  the  court  were  gossiping  as  to  who  should  be 
the  successor  of  lady  Frances  Villiers.  The  lady  Anne  ap- 
peared in  a  few  days,  perfectly  recovered,  at  St.  James's 
chapeL  The  death  of  the  infant  brother,  whose  birth  had  so 
inopportunely  interfered  with  the  sweetness  of  the  Orange 
honey-moon,  took  place  on  December  12th :  his  demise  ren- 
dered the  princess  Mary  again  heiress-presumptive  to  the 
British  throne. 

The  earliest  intelligence  from  Holland  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  gave  great  pain  to  her  anxious  but  too  timid  tutor^ 
Dr.  Lake,  who  thus  expresses  his  concern  at  her  relapse  into 
>  Br.  Lake's  MS.  Diaiy,  Dec  4ttL  >  Ibid.,  Dec  10th. 
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her  former  evil  habit  of  Sunday  card-playing  :*  "  I  was  very 
sorry  to  understand  that  the  princess  of  Orange^  since  her 
being  in  Holland^  did  sometimes  play  at  cards  upon  the 
Sundays,  which  would  doubtless  give  offence  to  that  people." 
He  then  mentions  his  efforts  to  eradicate  that  bad  custom  of 
the  princess  in  England,  which  he  had  thought  were  suc- 
cessful, since  she  had  abstained  from  the  wrong  he  had 
pointed  out  for  two  years.  How  soon  the  princess  of  Orange 
returned  to  this  detestable  practice  may  be  judged,  since  she 
only  left  England  the  28th  of  November,  and  Dr.  Lake 
records  her  Sunday  gamblings  January  9th,  scarcely  six 
weeks  afterwards.  He  was  astonished  that  she  did  not  re- 
quire his  services  as  her  chaplain  in  Holland,  or  those  of 
Dr.  Doughty.  The  inveteracy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  as 
a  gambler,*  and  the  passion  of  his  princess  for  card-playing, 
combined  with  the  certainty  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
church-of-England  clergymen,  might  have  been  the  reason. 

At  first,  on  account  of  the  enmity  of  the  prince  to  the 
church  of  England,  no  chapel  was  provided,  although  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  had  been  stipulated  for  the  prin- 
cess. Dr.  Lloyd,  the  chaplain,  who  had  accompanied  the 
princess  Mary  from  England,  was  recalled  by  the  end  of 
January;  he  had  greatly  displeased  the  primate  of  the  church 
of  England,  by  sanctioning  the  princess's  frequenting  a  con- 
gregation of  dissenters  at  the  Hague.'  It  had  been  more 
consistent  with  his  clerical  character,  if  he  had  induced  her 
to  suppress  her  Sunday  gambling  parties.  He  is  said,  by 
Burnet,  to  have  held  a  remarkable  conversation  with  the 
princess  during  her  voyage  from  England,  when  expressing 
his  surprise  to  her  that  her  father  had  suffered  her  to  be 
educated  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Boman-catholic  church.  She 
assured  him  that  her  father  never  attempted  in  one  instance 
to  shake  their  religious  principles.* 

^  Dr.  Lake's  Diary,  Jan.  9th,  previonalj  quoted,  at  the  time  when  the  prin- 
0688  first  gave  her  tator  uneasiness,  by  fidling  into  this  sin  at  her  commenoement 
of  public  life. 

*  See  varions  passages  in  Lamberty,  who  mentions  the  enormous  losses  or 
gains  of  his  prince  at  the  basset-table,  but,  like  most  foreigners,  without  the 
slightest  idea  that  such  conduct  was  at  the  same  time  evil  in  itself,  and  lament- 
ably pemidous  as  example  to  an  imitative  people  like  the  English. 

*  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diaiy,  Jan.  28.        *  Burnet's  MSS.,  Harleian  GoL  6584 
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Just  before  Easter^  the  young  princess  Anne  was  confinned 
in  royal  state  at  the  chapel  of  Whitehall  by  her  preceptor, 
Compton  bishop  of  London :  her  first  communion  took  place 
on  Easter-Simday.  Her  tutor.  Dr.  Lake,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  she  conducted 
herself.  "  Being  Easter-day,  for  the  first  time  the  lady  Anne 
receiTed  the  sacrament;  the  bishop  of  Exeter  preached  at 
St.  Jameses  [chapel],  and  consecrated.  Through  negligence, 
her  highness  was  not  instructed  how  much  to  drink,  but 
drank  of  it  [the  cup]  thrice;  whereat  I  was  much  concerned, 
lest  the  duke  of  York,  her  father,  should  have  notice  of  it."* 
The  gross  negligence  of  which  Dr.  Lake  complains,  must 
have  been  the  fault  of  Anne's  preceptor,  Compton  bishop  of 
London,  whose  thoughts  were  too  busy  with  polemics  to 
attend  to  the  proper  instruction  of  his  charge.  Her  un- 
seemly conduct  reflects  the  greatest  possible  disgrace  on  the 
prelate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prepared  her  for  the 
reception  of  this  solemn  rite,  and  on  whom  a  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  than  ordinary  devolved,  on  account  of  her 
father^s  unhappy  secession  from  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  England.  Dr.  Lake  was  disgusted  with  the  mis- 
take of  the  young  communicant, — ^not  because  it  was  wrong, 
but  lest  her  Boman-catholic  father  should  be  informed  of  it. 
He  was  previously  troubled  at  the  relapse  of  the  princess  of 
Orange  into  her  former  sins  of  passing  the  Sabbath  at  the 
card-table, — not  because  he  allowed  that  it  was  sin,  but  lest 
the  Dutch  people  might  be  offended  at  it!  Few  persons 
have  any  salutary  influence  over  the  hearts  and  characters 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  whose  reprehension  of  wrong  does 
not  spring  from  loftier  motives.  Yet  he  had  done  his  duty 
more  conscientiously  than  any  other  person  to  whom  the 
education  of  these  princesses  was  committed:  he  had  re- 
proved the  bad  habits  of  his  pupils  sufficiently  to  give  lasting 
oflFence  to  them.  Although  he  lived  to  see  each  of  them 
queen-regnant,  and  head  of  the  churchy  they  left  him  with 
as  little  preferment  as  he  had  received  from  their  father  and 
uncle:  had  he  told  them  the  truth  with  the  unshrinking 
firmness  of  Ken  or  Sancroft,  they  could  but  have  done  the 
>  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diaiy,  Maich  Slst. 
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same.^  Notwithstanding  the  error  into  which  the  young 
communicant  had  fallen,^  Dr.  Lake  wrote  to  the  princess  of 
Orange,  "to  inform  her  that  her  sister  had  received  the  holy 
sacrament/'  as  if  the  lady  Anne  had  conducted  herself  so  as 
to  edify,  instead  of  disgusting  every  one.  Again  he  was 
blameable,  since,  if  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstance  he 
disliked  to  the  princess,  a  sister  could  have  reprehended  the 
unfortunate  mistake  with  delicacy  and  affection. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  recommended  as  the  princess  of  Orange's 
almoner  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  he  was  a  primitiye 
apostolical  man,  greatly  attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
according  to  its  discipline  estabUshed  at  the  dissemination  of 
our  present  translation  of  Scripture.*  On  his  arrival  in  Hol- 
land, he  found  the  princess  without  any  chapel  for  divine 
service;  and  her  private  apartments  were  so  confined,  that 
she  had  no  room  that  could  be  converted  into  one,  excepting 

>  The  Diary  of  Dr.  Lake,  which  has  been  of  such  inestimable  advantage  in 
showing  the  early  years  of  the  two  regnant  queens,  Mary  and  Anne,  has  been 
preserved  in  MS.  by  his  descendants.  Echard  has  quoted  from  it,  bat  has 
falsely  garbled  it.  The  author  of  this  biography  again  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Merrivale,  for  facilitating  her  access  to  its  contents.  According 
to  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Eliot's  copy.  Dr.  Edward  Lake  was  bom  in  1672, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  resident  at  Exeter:  he  was  a  scholar  of  Wadham 
college,  Oxford.  Afterwards,  Anthony  Wood  says,  "  he  migrated  to  Cambridge 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  arts,  and  received  orders."  He  became  chaplain  and 
tutor  to  the  daughters  of  the  duke  of  York  in  1670.  About  1676  he  obt^ned 
the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter:  he  was  likewise  rector  of  St.  Mary-at-hill,  and  St. 
Andrew's,  in  the  city.  The  great  mistake  of  Dr.  Lake's  life  was,  reporting  a 
fidse  accusation  against  Sancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which,  according  to 
his  Diary,  January  7,  1678,  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Tlllotson,  who 
was  then  dean  of  Canterbury,  and  the  same  person  whose  attentions  to  the  dit- 
treased  prince  of  Orange  at  Canterbury  laid  the  foundation  of  his  advancement 
to  the  primacy,  afler  the  princess  of  Orange,  as  Mary  II.,  had  hurled  Sancroft 
fram  his  archiepiscopal  throne.  Although  Dr.  Lake  seems  to  have  circulated 
this  scandal,  he  likewise  reports  many  excellent  traits  of  Sancroft.  Somehow, 
he  had  to  bear  the  whole  blame  of  the  wrong. 

'  Dr.  Lake  must  have  given  personal  offence  to  his  pupils,  or  they  would  not 
have  neglected  bun:  he  was  not,  like  Ken,  among  those  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  either  of  them.  His  calumny  on  archbishop  Sancroft  would 
not  have  interfered  with  his  preferment  after  the  deposition  of  that  Ulustrioaa 
man,  and  the  assumption  of  authority  over  the  English  church  by  his  informer. 
Dr.  TiUotson;  yet  he  died  without  any  preferment,  in  the  rdgn  of  Anne,  1704. 
As  he  was  in  possession  of  his  benefices,  small  as  they  were,  be  could  not  have 
been  a  noi\juror. 

»  Hooper  MS.,  copied  and  preserved  by  Mrs.  A.  Prouse,  bishop  Hooper's 
daughter ;  in  the  possession  of  sir  John  Mordaunt,  of  Walton,  edited  by  the 
hon.  A.  Trevor.     Life  of  William  III.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  465,  466. 
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her  dining-room.  "Now  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange 
never  ate  together^  for  the  deputies  of  the  States-General 
and  their  Dutch  officers  often  dined  with  the  prince,  and  they 
were  no  fit  company  for  her.  Therefore  the  princess,  without 
regret,  gave  up  her  dining-room  for  the  service  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  ate  her  dinner  every  day  in  a  small  and  very 
dark  parlour.  She  ordered  Dr.  Hooper  to  fit  up  the  room 
she  had  relinquished  for  her  chapel :  when  it  was  finished,  her 
highness  bade  him  be  sure  and  be  there  on  a  particular  after- 
noon, when  the  prince  intended  to  come  and  see  what  was 
done.  Dr.  Hooper  was  in  attendance,  and  the  prince  kept  his 
appointment.  The  first  thing  noticed  by  the  prince  was,  that 
the  communion-table  was  raised  two  steps,  and  the  chair 
where  the  princess  was  to  sit  was  near  it,  on  the  same  dais. 
Upon  which  the  prince,  bestowing  on  each  a  contemptuous 
kick,  asked  'what  they  were  for?'  When  he  was  told  their 
use,  he  answered  with  an  emphatic  'Hum!'  When  the 
chapel  was  fit  for  service,  the  prince  never  came  to  it  but 
once  or  twice  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  princess  attended 
twice  a-day,  being  very  careful  not  to  make  Dr.  Hooper 
wait.'' 

The  prince  had  caused  books  inculcating  the  tenets  of  the 
''Dutch  dissenters"  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  his  young 
princess;  those  Dr.  Hooper  withdrew  from  her,  earnestly 
requesting  her  to  be  guided  by  him  in  her  choice  of  theo- 
logical authors.  "One  day  the  prince  entered  her  apart- 
ment, and  foimd  before  her  Eusebius,  and  Dr.  Hooker's  Ec« 
clesiastical  Polity,  which  last  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  literary  ornaments  of  our  church.  While  she  was 
deeply  engaged  in  one  of  Hooker's  volumes,  the  prince,  in 
'great  commotion,'  said  angrily,  'What !  I  suppose  it  is  Dr. 
Hooper  persuades  ye  to  read  such  books?'"* 

While  the  married  life  of  the  princess  of  Orange  was  thus 
portentous  of  future  troubles,  her  sister,  the  lady  Anne  of 
York,  led  an  easy  life  at  St.  James's,  her  only  care  being  to 
strengthen  a  power  which  was  one  day  to  rule  her  tyran* 
nicaUy  in  the  person  of  her  beloved  Sarah  Jennings.  This 
young   lady  declared,   in   the   winter  of    1677,   that   she 

^  Hooper  MS. 
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had  been  espoused  clandestinely  to  the  handsome  colonel 
Churchill,  the  favourite  gentleman  of  the  duke  of  York. 
Sarah  was  tender  in  years,  but  more  experienced  in  world- 
craft  than  many  women  are  of  thrice  her  age;  she  was,  at 
the  period  of  her  marriage,  in  the  service  of  the  young 
duchess  of  York, — a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent 
constant  intercourse  with  the  lady  Anne,  who  lived  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  father  and  step-mother.  The  duchess 
of  York,  at  the  entreaty  of  Anne,  immediately  undertook  to 
reconcile  all  adverse  feelings  towards  this  marriage  among 
the  relatives,  both  of  Churchill  and  Sarah,  giving  her  attend- 
ant a  handsome  donation  by  way  of  portion,  and  causing  her 
to  be  appointed  to  a  place  of  trust  about  her  person.^  When 
Sarah  found  herself  on  such  firm  footing  in  the  household  at 
St.  James's,  her  first  manoeuvre  was  to  get  rid  of  Mrs.  Com- 
wallis,^  the  relative  of  the  princess,  by  whom,  it  may  be 
remembered,  she  was  first  introduced  at  court,  and  who  had 
hitherto  been  infinitely  beloved  by  her  royal  highness.  Unfor- 
tunately in  that  century,  whensoever  a  deed  of  treachery  was 
to  be  enacted,  the  performer  could  always  be  held  irrespon- 
sible, if  he  or  she  could  raise  a  cry  of  religion.  Sarah  knew, 
as  she  waited  on  the  duchess  of  York,  what  ladies  in  the 
palace  attended  the  private  Roman-catholic  chapel  permitted 
at  St.  James's  for  the  duchess;  being  aware,  by  this  means, 
that  Mrs.  ComwaUis  was  of  that  creed,  she  secretly  denounced 
her  as  a  papist  to  bishop  Compton,  the  preceptor  of  the  lady 
Anne  of  York.  He  immediately  procured  an  order  of  council 
forbidding  Mrs.  Comwallis  ever  to  come  again  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  young  princess.  The  privy  council  only  acted 
prudently  in  taking  this  measure, — a  drcimistance  which 
does  not  modify  the  utter  baseness  of  the  first  political  ex- 
ploit recorded  of  the  ftiture  duchess,  Sarah  of  Marlborough. 
The  lady  Anne  of  York  was  now  in  possession  of  her  adult 
establishment,  at  her  apartments  in  her  father's  palace ;  her 
aunt,  lady  Clarendon,  was  her  governess.     Barbara  ViUiers, 

^  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  Coxe,  vol.  i.  pp.  20-40.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly  stated  that  this  marriage  took  place  when  Sarah  was  only  fifteen. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth's  Kotes  to  Burnet's  Own  Times.  He  gives  no  precise 
date  to  this  incident,  excepting  that  it  is  among  the  current  of  events  at  the  era 
of  the  death  of  archbishop  Sheldon  and  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary. 
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(the  third  daughter  of  her  late  governess,)  now  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
was  her  first  lady,  and  if  the  beloved  Sarah  Churchill  was  not 
actually  in  her  service,  the  princess  had,  at  least,  the  oppor- 
nity  of  seeing  her  every  day.  Anne's  affection  was  not  di- 
rected by  Mrs.  Churchill  to  any  wise  or  good  purpose,  for 
she  made  no  efforts  to  complete  her  own  neglected  educa- 
tion ;  card-playing,  at  which  she  was  usually  a  serious  loser, 
was  the  whole  occupation  of  this  pair  of  firiends.  Leaving 
them  in  pursuit  of  this  worthy  object,  our  narrative  returns 
to  the  princess  of  Orange. 

At  the  Hague,  the  princess  found  no  less  than  three  palaces. 
The  first  (called  the  Hague  in  history)  was  a  grand  but  rather 
rugged  gothic  structure,  built  by  a  count  of  Holland  in  1250, 
moated  round  on  three  sides,  and  washed  in  &ont  by  the 
Vyiner,  (fish-preserve,)  a  lake-like  sheet  of  water.  This  pa- 
latial castle  of  the  Hague  was  the  seat  of  the  stadtholdship, 
and  recognised  as  such  by  the  States-General:  here  their 
several  assemblies  met,  and  the  business  of  the  republic  was 
transacted  in  its  noble  gothic  halls.  Mary  seldom  approached 
the  Hague,  excepting  on  state  occasions.  She  lived  at  the 
Palace  in  the  Wood,  a  very  beautiful  residence,  about  a  mile 
from  the  state  palace,  built  as  a  place  of  retirement  by  the 
grandmother  of  William  III.  A  noble  mall  of  oak  trees, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  led  to  the  Palace  in  the  Wood, 
which  was  smrrounded  by  a  primeval  oak  forest,  and  by  the 
richest  gardens  in  Europe.  The  prince  of  Orange  built  two 
wings  to  the  original  structure  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  princess  Mary.  There  was,  near  the  Palace  of 
the  Wood,  a  dower-palace,  called  the  Old  Court.  The  three 
palaces  were  situated  only  an  hour's  walk  from  "the  wild 
Scheveling  coast."  Over  one  of  the  moated  drawbridges  of 
the  gothic  palace  is  built  a  gate,  called  the  Scheveling  gate, 
which  opened  on  a  fine  paved  avenue,  bordered  with  yew  trees 
carved  into  pyramids,  leading  to  the  sea-village  of  Scheveling. 
Every  passenger,  not  a  fisherman,  paid  a  small  toll  to  keep  up 
this  avenue.* 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  Villiers,  (who  were  soon 
distinguished  by  the  prince  of  Orange  in  preference  to  his 
1  Tonr  in  Holland  early  in  the  last  century. 
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young  wife,)  none  of  the  English  ladies  who  had  accompanied 
the  princess  to  her  new  home  were  remarkably  well  satisfied 
with  their  destiny.  Sir  Gabriel  Silvius,  whose  wife  was  one 
of  them,  gave  a  dismal  account  of  the  unhappiness  of  the 
EngUsh  ladies  at  the  Hague.  He  observed  to  the  resident 
envoy  of  Charles  II.,  "  It  is  a  pity  the  prince  of  Orange  does 
not  use  people  better :  as  for  lady  Betty  Selboume,  she 
complains  and  wails  horribly.'^  *  If  all  the  attendants  of  the 
princess  had  so  comported  themselves,  her  royal  highness 
need  not  have  been  envied.  As  to  what  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  done  to  lady  Betty,  we  are  in  ignorance,  and  can  enlighten 
our  readers  no  further  than  the  fact  of  her  "  horrible  wail- 
ings.^^  The  princess  herself  was  so  happy  as  to  have  the 
protection  of  lord  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  (who  was  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague  when  his  niece  first  arrived  there).  In 
his  despatches  he  says,  "  The  princess  parted  very  unexpec- 
tedly from  her  husband  on  March  1st,  1678.  He  had  been 
hunting  all  the  morning,  and  as  he  came  home  to  her  palace 
at  the  Hague  to  dinner,  he  received  letters  by  the  way  that 
occasioned  his  sudden  departure,  of  which  the  princess  said 
^  she  had  not  the  slightest  previous  intimation.^  It  was  the 
investment  of  Namur  by  the  king  of  France  that  caused  his 
departure.  The  princess  accompanied  her  husband  as  far  as 
Rotterdam,  *^  where,"  says  her  uncle  Clarendon,  "  there  was 
a  very  tender  parting  on  both  sides;"  at  the  same  time  he 
observes,  "  that  he  never  saw  the  prince  in  such  high  spirits 
or  good  humour." 

The  princess  of  Orange  chose  to  make  the  tour  of  her 
watery  dominions  by  way  of  the  canals  in  her  barge,  when 
she  amused  herself  with  needlework,  or  played  at  cards  with 
her  ladies,  as  they  were  tracked  along  the  canals,  or  sailed 
over  the  broads  and  lakes.  Dr.  Hooper  accompanied  her  in 
the  barge,  and  when  she  worked,  she  always  requested  him 
to  read  to  her  and  her  ladies.  One  day  she  wished  him  to 
read  a  French  book  to  her,  but  he  excused  himself  on  account 
of  his  defective  pronunciation  of  French.  The  princess 
begged  him  to  read  on,  nevertheless,  and  she  would  tell  him 
when  he  was  wrong,  or  at  a  loss.  Hooper  says,  "  that  while 
»  Sidney  Diary,  edited  by  R.  W.  Blenoowe,  eaq.,  vol.  L  p.  41. 
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he  was  in  her  household^  ahout  a  year  and  a  half^  he  never 
heard  her  say  or  saw  her  do  any  one  thing  that  he  could 
have  wished  she  had  not  said  or  done"  She  was  then  only 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  "  She  did  not  distinguish 
any  of  her  ladies  by  particular  favour,  and  though  very 
young,  was  a  great  observer  of  etiquette,  never  receiving  any 
thing  or  any  message  from  persons  whose  office  it  was  not  to 
deliver  the  same.  She  had  great  command  over  her  women, 
and  maintained  her  authority  by  her  prudence ;  if  there  was 
any  conversation  she  did  not  approve,  they  read  by  her  grave 
look  that  they  had  transgressed,  and  a  dead  silence  ensued.''  ^ 
The  princess  suffered  much  &om  ill-health  in  Holland, 
before  she  was  acclimatized  to  the  change  of  air.  During 
the  same  summer,  she  was  in  danger  of  her  life  from  a  severe 
bilious  fever:  the  prince  of  Orange  was  then  absent  from  her 
at  the  camp.  When  a  favourable  crisis  took  place,  sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  travelled  to  him,  and  brought  the  intelligence 
that  the  princess  was  recovering ;  he  Ukewise  gave  the  prince 
information  that  the  last  instalment  of  her  portion,  20,000/., 
would  be  paid  to  him  speedily.  The  good  news,  either 
of  his  wife  or  of  her  cash,  caused  the  prince  to  manifest 
unusual  symptoms  of  animation,  "for,''  observes  sir  William 
Temple,*  "I  have  seldom  seen  him  appear  so  bold  or  so 
pleasant." 

Mary,  though  ultimately  childless,  had  more  than  once 
a  prospect  of  being  a  mother.  Her  disappointment  was 
announced  to  her  anxious  father,  who  immediately  wrote  to 
his  nephew,  the  prince  of  Orange,  to  urge  her  "  to  be  care- 
fuller  of  herself ;"  and  added,  "he  would  write  to  her  for  the 
same  purpose:"  this  letter  is  dated  April  19,  1678.  Soon 
after,  Mary  again  had  hopes  of  bringing  an  heir  or  heiress 
to  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  If  lord  Dartmouth  may  be 
believed,  Mary's  father  had  been  purposely  deceived  in  both 
instances,  to  answer  some  political  scheme  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Mary  was  then  too  young  and  too  fond  of  her 
father  to  deceive  him  purposely ;  her  heart,  indeed,  was  not 

>  Hooper  MS. 
*  Letter  to  lord  Clarendon  from  the  Hague,  by  sir  W.  Temple. 
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estranged  from  him  and  from  her  own  family  for  the  want 
of  opportunity  of  affectionate  intercourse.  After  her  reco- 
very from  typhus  or  bilious  fever,  an  intermittent  hung  long 
upon  her  :  her  father  thought  it  best  to  send  his  wife,  Mary 
Beatrice,  with  the  princess  Anne,  to  see  her,  and  to  cheer 
her  spirits.  The  visit  of  these  princesses  was  thus  announced 
to  her  husband  by  her  father,  who  was  about  to  accom- 
pany his  brother,  Charles  II.,  to  the  October  Newmarket 
meeting : — 

"Jambs  Duke  ov  Tobe  to  William  Pbikcb  op  OBAjraB.' 

"  London,  Sept.  27, 1678. 

''We*  came  hither  on  Wednesday  last,  and  are  preparing  to  go  to  Newmarket 
the  beginning  of  next  week,  the  parliament  being  prorogued  till  the  2lBt  of  next 
month.  Whilst  we  shall  be  oat  of  town,  the  duchess  and  my  dangbter  Anne 
intend  to  make  your  wife  a  visit  very  incognito,  and  have  yet  said  nothing  of  it 
to  any  body  here  but  his  majesty,  whose  leave  they  asked,  and  will  not  mention 
it  till  the  post  be  gone.  They  carry  little  company  with  them,  and  sent  thia 
bearer,  Robert  White,  before,  to  see  to  get  a  house  for  them  as  near  your  court 
as  they  can.     They  intend  to  stay  only  whilst  we  shall  be  at  Newmarket. 

"I  was  very  glad  to  see  by  the  last  letters,  that  my  daughter  continued  so 
well,  and  hope  now  she  will  go  out  her  full  time.  I  have  written  to  her  to  be 
very  careful  of  herself,  and  that  she  would  do  well  not  to  stand  too  long,  for 
that  is  very  Ul  for  a  young  woman  in  her  state. 

*'  The  incognito  ladies  intend  to  set  out  from  hence  on  Tuesday  nsxt,  if  the 
wind  be  fiur;  they  have  bid  me  tell  you  they  desire  to  be  very  incognito,  and 
they  have  lord  Ossory  for  their  governor,  [escort].  I  have  not  time  to  say 
more,  but  only  to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  always  be  very  kind  to  you." 

Endorsed — "  For  my  son,  the  Prince  of  Orange." 

Accordingly,  the  duchess  of  York  and  the  princess  Anne, 
attended  by  the  chivalric  Ossory  as  their  escort,  set  out  fix>m 
Whitehall  on  October  -jij-,  1678,  to  visit  the  princess  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  where  they  arrived  speedily  and  safely. 
The  prince  received  them  with  the  highest  marks  of  distinc- 
tion; and  as  for  the  excessive  aiSection  with  which  Mary 
met  her  step-mother  and  sister,  all  her  contemporary  biogra- 
phers dwell  on  it  as  the  principal  incident  of  her  life  in 
Holland.  The  caresses  she  lavished  on  the  lady  Anne 
amounted  to  transport  when  she  first  saw  her.'  At  that  era 
of  unbroken  confidence  and  kindness,  Mary  and  her  step- 
mother were  the  best  of  firiends.  She  was  given  a  pet  name 
in  her  own  feimily,  and  the  duchess  addressed  her  by  it :  as 

*  Daliymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.     Found  hi  king  William's  box,  at  Kensington. 
'  Himself  and  kmg  Charles.  *  Life  of  Mary  II.:  1696. 
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the  prince  was  "the  orange/'  Mary,  in  contradistinction, 
was  "the.  lemon/'  and  "my  dear  lemon/'  was  the  term 
with  which  most  of  her  step-mother's  letters  began,  until  the 
Bevolution.* 

The  lady  Anne  and  the  duchess  stayed  but  a  few  days  with 
the  princess,  as  the  duke  of  York  announces  their  safe  return, 
October  18th,  in  his  letter  of  thanks  to  "his  son,  the  prince 
of  Orange,"  for  his  hospitality.*  The  princess  of  Orange 
saw  much  of  her  father  and  family  in  the  succeeding  year, 
which  was  the  time  of  his  banishment  on  account  of  his 
refigion.  When  he  came  to  the  Hague  in  March  1679,  he 
met  with  a  most  affectionate  welcome  from  his  daughter,  and 
with  great  hospitahty  from  his  nephew,  her  husband.  The 
princess  melted  into  tears  when  she  saw  her  father,  and  was 
fidl  of  the  tenderest  condolences  on  the  mournful  occasion  of 
his  visit.  She  was  still  suffering  from  the  intermittent  fever, 
which  hung  on  her  the  whole  of  that  year. 

Her  father,  the  duke  of  York,  wrote  thus  to  her  uncle, 
Lawrence  Hyde,  from  the  Hague,  in  the  April  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  midst  of  his  anxiety  regarding  the  proceedings 
in  England,  he  made  the  ill-health  of  his  daughter  Mary  the 
subject  of  several  letters : — 

*'  My  daughter's  agoe-fit  oontinnes  still;  her  eleventh  fit  is  now  upon  her, 
but,  as  the  cold  fit  is  not  so  long  as  usnal,  I  have  hopes  it  is  a-goi/ng  ofi*.  I  am 
called  away  to  sapper,  so  that  I  can  say  no  more  but  that  you  shall  always  find 
me  as  much  your  friend  as  ever." 

In  a  letter  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  says, — 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  my  daughter  has  missed  her  ague :  I  hope  she 
will  have  no  more  now  the  warm  weather  has  oome."  In  another,  "  he  rejoioea 
that  her  journey  to  Dieren  has  cured  her." 

In  Jime,  her  father  again  laments  the  continuance  of  her 
ague.  Dieren  was  a  himting-palace  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  where  Henry  Sidney,  soon  after,  found  the  prin- 
cess, the  prince,  and  their  court.  He  was  sent  envoy  from 
Charles  II.  to  William,  "whom,"  he  says,  "I  found  at 
Dieren,  in  an  ill  house,  but  a  fine  country.  The  prince 
took  me  up  to  his  bedchamber,  where  he  asked  me  ques- 

>  Birch  MS.,  and  sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  first  Series,  vol.  iii. 
*  An  other  particulars  of  this  visit  have  been  detailed  in  the  preceding 
volume,  pp.  7d-81;  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modsna. 
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tions^  and  I  informed  liim  of  every  thing,  mucli  to  his  satis- 
faction/^^ The  news  that  gave  so  much  satisfaction^  was 
the  agitation  in  England  respecting  the  Popish  Plot^  con- 
ducted by  Titus  Oates.  Sidney  dined  at  Dieren  with  the 
princess^  and  found  at  her  table  lady  Inchiquin,  who  was 
first  lady  of  the  bedchamber:  she  was  one  of  the  Villiers 
sisterhood^  under  whose  noxious  influence  at  her  own  court 
the  peace  of  the  English  princess  was  withering. 

The  prince  of  Orange  was  one  day  discussing  the  Popish 
Plot^  and  observing  that  Dr.  Hooper  was  by  no  means  of 
his  mind^  for  that  divine  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for 
the  whole  machination^  the  prince  subjoined,  "Well,  Dr. 
Hooper,  you  will  never  be  a  bishop.*'  Every  day  widened 
the  diflFerences  between  Dr.  Hooper  and  the  prince  of 
Orange^  who  was  ever  inimical  to  the  church-of-England 
service;  and  this  Dr.  Hooper  would  never  compromise  by 
any  imdue  compliance.  The  prince  of  Orange,  in  conse- 
quence, was  heard  to  say,  "  that  if  ever  he  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  England,  Dr.  Hooper  should  remain  Dr.  Hooper 
still.''  When  this  divine  wished  to  return  to  England,  to 
fdlfil  his  marriage-engagement  with  Mr.  Guildford's  daugh- 
ter, (a  lady  of  an  old  cavalier  family  resident  at  Lambeth, 
greatly  esteemed  by  archbishop  Sheldon,)  the  princess  was 
alarmed,  fearing  he  would  leave  her,  and  never  return  to 
Holland.  Her  royal  highness  told  him,  "that  he  must 
prevail  with  his  lady  to  come  to  Holland."  He  promised 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  induce  her  to  come.  The 
princess  was  obeyed;  but  she  was  not  able  to  procure  for 
Mrs.  Hooper  the  most  hospitable  entertainment  in  the  world. 
Dr.  Hooper  had  always  taken  his  meals  with  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  and  the  maids  of  honour  of  the  princess, 
and  his  wife  was  invited  by  her  royal  highness  to  do  the 
same;  but  well  knowing  the  great  economy  of  the  prince, 
and  his  general  dislike  to  the  English,  Dr.  Hooper  never 
once  suffered  his  wife  to  eat  at  his  expense,  and  he  himself 
left  off  dining  at  the  prince's  table,  always  taking  his  meals 
with  his  wife  at  their  own  lodging,  which  was  very  near  the 
I  Diary  and  Conespondenoe  of  Heniy  Sidney,  edited  by  R.  W.  Blenoowe,  esq. 
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court.  This  conduct  of  Dr.  Hooper  resulted  wholly  from 
his  sense  of  the  griping  meanness  of  William.  "  The  prince, 
nevertheless,  had  been  heard  to  say,  '  that  as  he  had  been 
told  that  Mrs.  Hooper  was  a  very  fine  woman,  he  should 
like  to  salute  her,  and  welcome  her  to  Holland.'  It  was  a 
great  jest  among  the  women  of  the  princess,  to  hear  the 
prince  often  speak  of  a  person  in  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, and  yet  months  passed  away  without  his  speaking  to 
her,  or  knowing  where  she  was.  Dr.  Hooper  must  have 
been  a  man  of  fortune,  since  he  spent  upwards  of  2000/., 
when  in  the  service  of  the  princess,  in  books  and  Unen. 
The  Dutch,  who  keep  their  clergy  very  poor,  were  amazed, 
and  called  him  '  the  rich  papa.^  The  other  chaplain  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  unprovided  with  independent  subsistence 
in  England,  little  doubting  that  he  should  have  a  hand- 
some stipend  paid  him,  though  the  prince  mentioned  no 
particulars.  He  was  never  paid  a  farthing ;  and  having  run 
in  debt,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  prison.  Dr.  Hooper 
only  received  a  few  pounds  for  nearly  two  years'  attendance, 
— ^a  specimen  of  Dutch  generosity,'  observes  his  relative, 
'  of  which  more  instances  will  be  given.' "^  The  princess  had 
4000/.  per  annum  for  her  expenses,  a  very  diflFerent  revenue 
from  the  noble  one  we  shall  see  allowed  to  her  youngest 
sister  by  her  uncle  and  father.  Part  of  this  sum  was  lost 
to  her  by  the  difference  of  exchange,  about  200/.  per 
annum. 

The  lady  Anne  accompanied  her  father  in  his  next  visit 
to  the  Hague.  During  his  exile  in  Brussels,  he  had  de- 
manded of  his  brother  Charles  II.  that  his  children  should 
be  sent  to  him ;  after  some  demur,  the  lady  Anne  and  her 
half-sister,  the  little  lady  Isabella,  were  permitted  to  embark 
on  board  the  Greenwich  frigate,  in  the  summer  of  1679. 
The  lady  Anne  did  not  leave  Brussels  until  after  September 
20,  which  is  the  date  of  a  gossiping  letter  she  wrote  to  her 

»  Trevar'8  Life  of  William  III.  Hooper'B  MS.,  vol.  ii.  p.  470.  Dr.  Hooper'B 
daughter  notes,  that  at  this  time  the  princess  Anne  came  to  the  Hague  ill  of  the 
agne.  It  was  an  awkward  place  to  cure  an  ague,  and  we  think  she  must  mean 
that  the  princess  of  Orange  had  the  ague,  whidi  we  see  by  the  letters  of  her 
ftither  above  was  actually  the  case. 

VOL.   VII.  P 
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fiiend  lady  Apsley/  in  England.  Although  the  spelling  and 
construction  of  her  royal  highness  are  not  to  be  vaunted  for 
their  correctness^  the  reader  can  understand  her  meaning 
well  enough;  and  this  early  letter^  the  only  one  preserved 
of  Anne  before  her  marriage^  gives  more  actual  information 
regarding  the  domesticity  of  her  fitther's  family  in  his  exile 
than  can  be  gleaned  elsewhere.  Brussels^  it  must  be  re- 
membered^ was  then  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  therefore 
the  festivities  the  princess  witnessed  were  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  their  sovereign  with  her  young  cousin,  Maria 
Louisa  of  Orleans,  with  whom  she  had  in  childhood  been 
domesticated  at  St.  Cloud  and  the  Palais-Royal. 

"  PBnrCBBS  ASKR  OF  YOBK  TO  LaDT  AP8LBT,« 
(WIFB  OF  BIB  AlLBK  ApSLBT). 

[^The  eommemoemetU  of  the  letter  ootuUts  ofexcmeesfor  not  wriHng  eoomer,'] 

"  Brnxelles  [BrosKli],  Sept.  20. 

*'I  was  to  eee  a  hall  [I  have  been  to  see  a  ball]  at  the  ooort,  incognito,  which 
I  likede  very  well;  it  was  in  very  good  order,  and  some  danced  well  enougki; 
indeed,  there  was  prince  Vodennnt  that  damc^d  eztreamly  well,  as  weU  if  not 
better  than  ethere  the  duke  of  Monmouth  or  sir  E.  Yiliiers,*  which  I  think  is 
Tery  ez^rordinary.  Last  night,  again,  I  was  to  see  fyer  works  and  bonfyers, 
which  woe  to  celebrate  the  king  of  Spain's  weding;  they  were  very  well  worth 
teeing  indeed.  All  the  people  hear  are  very  eivU,  and  except  yon  be  otherways 
to  them,  they  wOl  be  so  to  you.  As  for  the  town,  it  is  a  great  fine  town.  Me- 
thinks,  tho,  the  streets  are  not  so  clean  as  they  axe  in  Holland,  yet  they  are  not 
io  dirty  as  ours;  they  are  very  weU  paved,  and  very  easy, — ^they  onely  have  od 
smells.  My  nster  Issabeila's  lodgings  and  mine  are  much  better  than  I  expected, 
and  so  is  all  in  this  place.  For  our  lodgings,  they  wetxr  all  one  great  room,  and 
now  are  divided  with  board  into  severalL 

**  My  sister  IssabeUa  has  a  good  bedchamber,  with  a  chimney  in  it.  There 
18  a  little  hole  to  put  by  things,  and  between  her  room  and  mine  there  is  an  in- 
diferent  room  without  a  chimney;  then  mine  is  a  good  one  with  a  chimney, 
which  was  made  a  purpose  for  me.  I  have  a  closet  and  a  place  for  my  trunks, 
and  ther^i  [there  is]  a  little  place  where  our  women  dine,  and  over  that  such 
anothere.  I  doubt  I  have  quite  iirde  out  your  patience,  so  that  I  wUl  say  no 
more,  onely  beg  you  to  belii^e  me  to  be,  what  I  realy  am  and  will  be, 
"  Your  very  affectionate^^'juitf, 

**  Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  sir  AlUn." 

1  Lady  Apsley  was  the  mother  of  lady  Bathurst,  the  wife  of  sir  Bei\jamin 
Bathurst,  treasurer  of  the  household  to  the  princess  Anne.  Lady  Bathurst  was 
probably  placed  in  the  service  of  princess  Anne,  as  she  mentions  her  as  one  of 
her  earUest  friends  in  a  letter  written  when  queen,  in  1706. 

*  Holograph,  the  original  being  in  the  possession  of  the  noUe  fiunily  of  Bath- 
urst, the  descendants  o{  that  of  Apsley.  The  author  has  been  favoured  by  the 
kindness  of  lady  Georgiana  Bathurst  with  a  copy  of  this  inedited  letter  of  Anne. 

•  Well  known  to  the  rsaders  of  these  biographies  as  the  brother  of  Elinbeth 
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Her  little  sister  Isabella  was  her  companion  on  the  vojage, 
being  scarcely  three  years  old, — a  lovely  infant,  the  daughter 
of  the  dnke  of  York  and  Mary  Beatrice.  The  satisfaction 
with  which  Anne  enters  into  the  detail  of  her  baby  sister's 
accommodation  at  Brussels,  even  to  the  possession  of  a  hole 
to  put  things  in,  is  characteristic  of  her  disposition.  There 
is  no  kind  mention  of  her  infant  companion,  or  indeed  of 
any  one  but  sir  Allen  Apsley;  yet  the  greatest  affection 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  family  of  the  duke  of  York 
at  this  period. 

The  princess  of  Orange  was  again  visited  by  her  father  at 
the  end  of  September,  1679,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  her 
mother  the  duchess  of  Modena,  and  the  lady  Anne.*  Colo- 
nel and  Mrs.  Churchill  were  both  in  attendance  on  their 
exiled  master  and  mistress  in  the  Low  Countries;  and  it 
must  have  been  on  this  series  of  visits  that  the  princess  of 
Orange^  and  Mrs.  Churchill  took  their  well  known  antipathy 
to  each  other,  for  neither  the  princess  nor  the  lady  had  had 
any  previous  opportunities  for  hatred^  at  least  as  adults. 
When  her  father  and  his  family  departed,  the  princess  of 
Orange,  with  her  husband,  bore  them  company  as  far  as  the 
Maesland  sluice.  She  parted  with  her  father  in  an  agony  of 
tears,  and  took  tender  and  oft-repeated  farewells  of  him,  his 
consort,  and  her  sister.  Her  father  she  never  again  beheld. 
At  that  period  of  her  life,  Mary  did  not  know,  and  probably 
would  have  heard  with  horror  of  all  the  intrigues  her  hus- 
band was  concocting  with  the  Sidneys,  Simderlands,  Russells, 
Oates,  and  Bedloes,  for  hurling  her  father  from  his  place  in 
the  succession.  Documentary  evidence,  whatever  general 
history  may  assert  to  the  contrary,  proves  that  this  conduct 
of  her  husband  was  ungrateful,  because  he  had  received  vital 
support  from  his  relatives  in  England  at  a  time  when  he  must 
have  been  for  ever  crushed  beneath  the  united  force  of  the 
party  in  Holland  adverse  to  his  re-establishment  as  stadthol- 

ViDkn,  and  maater  of  the  hone  to  the  piinoess  of  Orange,  and  afterwards  as 
lord  Jersey.  ^  j^^^^^  ^^^,^  Detection,  vol  iii.  p.  119. 

*  Letter  of  the  princess  Anne,  in  1687,  commencing  with  her  regrets  for  the 
had  opinion  that  her  sister  had  of  "  kdy  ChnrchilL" 
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der,  and  the  whole  might  of  France.  Long  before  the  mar- 
riage of  William  of  Orange  with  the  heiress  of  Great  Britain, 
the  ambition  of  his  party  of  Dutchmen  had  anticipated  for 
him  the  throne  of  Charles  II. :  to  this  result  they  considered 
that  a  prophecy  of  Nostradamus  tended.  In  order  that  the 
English  might  consider  the  prince  of  Orange  in  that  light, 
an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  sir  William  Temple  at 
Nimeguen,  where  he  was  staying  in  1679,  negotiating  the 
peace  which  was  concluded  between  Holland  and  France,  or 
rather  Spain  and  France.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for 
any  one  but  a  partisan  to  discover  a  prophecy  in  this  qua- 
train, at  least  beyond  the  first  line  -} — 

"  'S6  sons  les  ombres  joam^  nocturne. 
Sera  en  gloire  et  souverain  bont&; 
Fera  renautre  le  sang  de  Tantique  ume, 
£t  changera  en  or  le  si^de  d'airain." 

'  Bom  under  the  shade  of  a  nocturnal  day,  he  will  be  glorious  and  supremely 
good ;  in  him  will  be  renewed  the  ancient  blood,  and  he  will  change  an 
age  of  brass  into  one  of  gold.' 

The  Dutch  partisan  who  sent  this  prophecy  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  English  ambassador,  likewise  favoured  him  with 
expounding  the  same.  The  explanation  was,  ''That  the 
prince  of  Orange  being  '  bom  under  the  shades  of  a  noctur- 
nal day,'  was  verified  by  the  time  of  his  birth  a  few  days 
after  the  untimely  death  of  his  father;  his  mother  being 
plunged  in  the  deepest  grief  of  mourning,  and  the  light  of  a 
November-day  excluded  from  her  apartments,  which  were 
hung  with  black,  and  only  illumined  by  melancholy  lamps. 
'  Renewing  the  ancient  urn  of  blood '  was,  by  the  descent  of 
the  prince  from  Charlemagne  through  the  house  of  Lou- 
vaine.^'  The  rest  of  the  spell  alluded  to  the  personal  virtues 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  wonderful  happiness  Great 
Britain  would  enjoy  in  possessing  him.  The  gold  and  the 
brass  were  perhaps  verified  by  his  contriving  dexterously,  by 
means  of  the  Dutch  system  of  finance,  to  obtain  possession 
by  anticipation  of  all  the  gold  of  succeeding  generations,  to 
enrich  his  age  of  brass. 

»  Sir  W.  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii,  pp.  472,  473. 
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The  princess  of  Orange  seemed  much  recovered  at  Dieren. 
Sidney  wrote  to  her  father,  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  she 
wanted  any  remedies ;  nevertheless,  it  was  her  intention  to 
visit  the  baths  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.*  A  day  was  appointed  for 
her  journey.  Her  husband  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his 
favourite  physician  Dr.  Drelincourt  of  Leyden,  (son  to  the 
well-known  Calvinist  author  on  ^'DeatV).  This  physician 
travelled  with  the  princess  to  Aix,  and  returned  with  her.' 
He  was  the  Leyden  professor  of  medicine,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  establishment  of  the  court  till  1688.  Meantime, 
the  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Grangers  maids  of  honour  at 
the  Hague  caused  no  little  surprise:  they  certainly  took 
extraordinary  liberties,  if  the  description  of  their  friend  Mr. 
Sidney  may  be  trusted.  "  The  princesses  maids  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me,''  wrote  Sidney  to  Hyde :  ^^  on  Sunday  they 
invited  me  to  dinner.  Pray  let  Mrs.  Frazer  know  that  the 
maids  of  the  princess  of  Orange  entertain  foreign  ministers, 
which  is  more,  I  think,  than  any  of  the  queen's  do.''^  It 
was  to  the  conduct  of  these  very  hospitable  damsels  that  the 
fluctuating  health  and  early  troubles  of  the  princess  of  Orange 
may  be  attributed.  The  preference  which  the  prince  of 
Orange  manifested  for  Elizabeth  Villiers  was  the  canker  of 
the  princess's  peace,  from  her  marriage  to  the  grave.  This 
connexion,  however  scandalous  it  may  be,  is  not  matter  of 
slander,  but  of  documentary  history.* 

Scandal  involved  the  name  of  William  of  Orange  very 
shamefully  with  Anne  ViUiers,  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  after 
she  was  madame  Bentinck.  Altogether,  it  may  be  judged 
how  strong  were  the  meshes  woven  round  the  poor  princess 
by  this  family  clique.  These  companions  of  the  princess's 
youth  naturally  possessed  in  themselves  the  species  of  autho- 
ritative influence  over  her  mind  which  they  derived  from 
being  the  daughters  of  her  governess,  all  somewhat  older 
than  herself.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  head  of  the 
clique  was  the  mistress  of  her  husband,  and  that  the  next  in 

>  Sidney  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  45.  *  Biographia  Britannica. 

•  Sidney  Diary,  vol.  i.  pp.  55,  62.     Tbe  queen  is  Catharme  of  Bragaoza. 

*  Sbiewsbury  Carrespondence,  edited  by  archdeacon  Coxe. 
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age  and  influence  became  the  wife  of  his  favonrite  minister  of 
state^  the  case  of  Mary  of  England  seems  sufficiently  pitia- 
ble :  when  she  married  William  of  Orange,  her  age  was  not 
sixteen  years ;  he  was  twenty-seven,  and  her  bold  rival  was 
nineteen  or  twenty,  or  perhaps  older.  A  dread  of  insult  soon 
produced  in  the  mind  of  the  princess  that  dose  reserve  and 
retreat  withm  herself,  which,  even  after  her  spirit  was  utterly 
broken,  often  perplexed  her  astute  husband,  at  a  time  when 
their  views  and  feelings  regarding  the  deposition  of  her  father 
were  unanimous. 

A  diplomatist  became  resident  at  the  Hague  after  the 
peace  with  France  of  1678,  whose  despatches  to  his  own 
court  contain  some  intelligence  concerning  the  domestic  lift 
led  by  the  princess  of  Orange  and  her  husband.  This  person 
was  the  marquess  d^Avaux,  ambassador  from  Louis  XIV. — 
not  exactly  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  to  the  States  of 
Holland.  The  oddest  stories  are  afloat  relative  to  this  official 
and  the  princess  of  Orange.  One  written  by  Sidney  to  sir 
Leoline  Jenkins  is  as  follows:  ''All  the  discourse  we  have 
here,  December  3rd,  1680,  is  of  what  happened  a-Wednesday 
night  at  court.  The  French  ambassador  had,  in  the  morn- 
ing, sent  word  to  monsieur  Odyke,  [one  of  the  officials  in  the 
household  of  the  princess,]  that  he  intended  waiting  on  the 
princess  that  evening.  He  [Odyke]  forgot  to  give  notice  of 
it ;  so  that  the  princess  sat  down,  as  she  uses  to  do,  about 
eight  o'clock,  to  play  at  la  btissei/'  This  was  a  game  at 
cards,  played  with  a  bank,  in  vogue  through  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Vast  sums  were  lost  and  won  at  basset,  and  royal 
personages  sat  down  to  play  at  it  with  as  rigorous  forms  of 
etiquette  as  if  it  had  been  a  solemn  duty.'  "A  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  princess  had  conunenced  her  game,  the 
French  ambassador  came  in.  She  rose,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  play.  He  made  no  answer,  and  she  sat  down  again^ 
when  the  ambassador,  looking  about,  saw  a  chair  with  arma 
in  the  comer,  which  he  drew  for  himself  and  sat  down.    After 

>  Basset  raooeeded  primero,  the  game  of  qtieen  Elizabeth,  and  prevailed 
through  the  reign  of  qoeen  Anne,  thon^^  lomewhat  rivalled  by  ombre  and 
quadrille. 
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a  little  while^  he  rose  and  went  to  the  table  to  play.  The 
prince  of  Orange  came  in^  and  did  also  seat  him  to  play.'' 
Rational  people  wiU  suppose^  so  far,  that  there  was  no  great 
harm  done  on  either  side.  According  to  strict  etiquette,  as 
the  announcement  had  been  sent  of  the  visit  of  the  ambas- 
sador d'Avaux,  the  basset-tables  should  not  have  been  set  till 
his  arrival;  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  a  five  minutes' 
lounge  in  an  arm-chaur,  opportunely  discovered  in  a  comer, 
was  no  very  outrageous  atonement  for  the  neglected  dignity 
of  the  representative  of  Louis  XIY. ;  but,  alas !  arm-chairs 
in  those  days  were  moveables  of  consequence,  portentous  of 
war  or  peace.  ''Next  day,"  Sidney  added,  "the  French 
ambassador  told  his  friends,  confidentially,  that  his  behaviour 
wa«  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  had  positive  orders  from 
his  master,  Louis  XIV.,  'that  whensoever  the  princess  sat  in 
a  great  arm-chair,  he  should  do  so  too ;  and  that  if  there  was 
but  one  in  the  room,  Jie  fHundd  endeavour  to  take  it  from  the 
princess^  and  sit  in  it  himself!'''^ 

This  climax  of  the  letter  is,  we  verily  believe,  a  romaunt 
of  Henry  Sidney's  own  compoimding,  for  the  purpose  of 
mystifying  the  credulity  of  that  most  harmless  man,  sir 
Leoline  Jenkins.  Sidney  hoped  that  he  would  go  gossiping 
with  this  important  nothing  to  the  duke  of  York,  who  would 
forthwith  vindicate  his  daughter,  by  resenting  an  offence 
never  dreamed  of  by  that  politest  of  mortals,  Louis  XIV. 
Thus  a  small  matter  of  mischief  might  be  fomented  between 
the  courts  of  England  and  France,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
of  Orange.  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  well  known,  considered  that 
homage  was  due  to  the  fair  sex,  even  in  the  lowest  degree ; 
for  if  he  met  his  own  housemaids  in  his  palace,  he  never 
passed  them  without  touching  his  hat.  Was  it  credible  that 
he  covlA  direct  his  ambassador,  the  representative  of  his  own 
polite  person,  to  take  away  an  arm-chair,  by  fraud  or  force, 
from  a  princess,  and  sit  in  it  himself  in  her  presence?  And 
Mary  was  not  only  a  princess,  but  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
and  cousin,  withal,  (but  one  degree  removed,)  to  his  own  sa- 
cred self!  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  might  believe  the  report,  but 
>  ffidney  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowc^  toL  ii.  pp.  141, 148. 
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probability  rejects  it.     If  sir  Leoline  had  been  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Holland  in  an  age  less  diabolical^  his  venera- 
tion and  honest  loyalty  would  not  have  impaired  his  character 
for  sagacity.    He  had  risen  &om  the  lowly  estate  of  a  charity 
boy,  by  his  learning  and  integrity,  to  a  high  situation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts:   he  belonged  to  the  reformed  catholic 
church  of  England,  and  had  old-fashioned  ideas  of  devoting 
to  the  poor  proportionate  sums  in  good  works,  according  to 
his  prosperity.     Moreover,  he  kept  himself  from  presumptu- 
ous sins,  by  hanging  on  high  in  his  stately  mansion,  in  daily 
sight  of  himself  and  his  guests,  the  veritable  leathern  gar- 
ments which  he  wore  when  he  trudged  from  Wales  to  Lon- 
don, a  poor,  wayfaring  orphan,  with  two  groats  in  his  pockets.' 
On  the  warm  affections  of  a  person  so  primitive,  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  his  tool,  Sidney,  played  most  shamefully.     The 
phlegmatic  princess  letters  grew  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  his 
filial  expressions  towards  the  duke  of  York.     "  I  am  obliged 
to  you,"  wrote  WiUiam  of  Orange*  to  sir  Leoline,  *'  for  con- 
tinuing to  inform  me  of  what  passes  in  England,  but  I  am 
grieved  to  learn  with  what  animosity  they  proceed  against 
the  duke  of  York.     God  bless  him !  and  grant  that  the  king 
and  his  parliament  may  agree.''     How  could  the  ancient 
adherent  of  the  EngUsh  royal  family  believe,  that  the  dis- 
sensions in  England  and  the  animosity  so  tenderly  lamented 
were  at  the  same  time  fostered  by  the  writer  of  this  filial 
effusion  I   which  looks   especially  ugly  and   deceitful,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  documents  proving  that  the  prince  of 
Orange  should  either  have  left  off  his  intrigues  against  his 
uncle  and  father-in-law,  or  have  been  less  fervent  in  his 
benedictions.     But  these  benedictions  were  to  deceive  the 
old  loyalist  into  believing,  that  when  he  wrote  intelligence 
to  the  prince,  he  was  writing  to  his  master's  friend  and  affec- 
tionate son. 

The  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  maids  of  honour  of  the 
princess  of  Orange  has  been  previously  shown;  they  gave 

*  Aubrey. 
*  Letter  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  sir  Leoline  Jenkins ;  Sidney  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
p.  126 :  likewise  Dalxymple's  Appendix. 
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parties  of  pleasure  to  the  ministers  of  sovereigns  resident  at 
the  Hague^  at  which  the  political  intriffuante,  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers,  reaped  harvests  of  intelligence  for  the  use  of  her  em- 
ployer, the  prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  these  ambassadors 
were  not  sent,  but  to  the  States  of  Holland.  These  damsels, 
therefore,  were  spies,  who  reported  to  the  prince  what  the 
ambassadors  meant  to  transact  with  the  States,  and  these 
services  were  considered  valuable  by  a  crooked  politician. 
Anne  ViUiers^  affairs  prospered  at  these  orgies,  for  she  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  favourite  minister  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  at  some  period  between  1679  and  1685 ;  but  Mary 
Worth,  the  colleague  of  this  sisterhood,  was  involved  in 
grievous  disgrace,  which  occasioned  serious  trouble  to  the 
princess.  The  girl's  reputation  had  been  compromised  by 
the  attentions  of  a  Dutch  Adonis  of  the  court,  count  Zulestein, 
illegitimate  son  of  the  grandfather  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Zulestein  was  one  of  the  prince's  favourites ;  although  this 
nobleman  had  given  Mary  Worth  a  solemn  promise  of  mar- 
riage, he  perfidiously  refused  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  encouraged 
in  his  cruelty  by  the  prince,  his  master.  The  princess  was 
grieved  for  the  sufferings  of  her  wretched  attendant,  but  she 
dared  not  interfere  farther  than  consulting  her  almoner.  Dr. 
Ken,  on  this  exigence.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  inter- 
polate, that  a  third  change  had  taken  place  in  the  head  of 
the  church-of-England  chapel  at  the  Hague ;  the  prince  of 
Orange  being  exceedingly  inimical  to  Dr.  Hooper,  he  had 
resigned,  and  Dr.  Ken,  in  1679,  accepted  this  uneasy  pre- 
ferment out  of  early  affection  and  personal  regard  for  the 
princess,  and  in  hopes  of  inducing  her  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England,^  without  swerving  to  the 
practice  of  the  Dutch  dissenters,  who  exaggerated  the  fatalism 
of  their  foimder,  and  repudiated  all  rites  with  rigour.  The 
only  creed  to  which  the  prince  of  Orange  vouchsafed  the 
least  attention,  was  that  of  the  Brownists,  who  imited  with 
their  fatalist  doctrines  a  certain  degree  of  Socinianism.  The 
princess  of  Orange,  it  has  been  shown,  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Hooper,  had  been  induced  to  attend  the  worship  of  this 
>  Bio.  Brit.,  and  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  previously  quoted  in  January  1673. 
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sect/  to  the  great  grief  of  the  divines  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. Dr.  Ken  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  remain  steady 
to  the  faith  in  which  she  had  been  baptized;  he  was,  in  con- 
sequence, detested  by  the  prince  of  Orange  still  more  than 
his  predecessor.  The  prince  saw,  withal,  that  he  was  the 
last  person  to  gloss  over  his  ill-treatment  of  his  wife. 

When  the  princess  consulted  Dr.  Ken  regarding  the  cala- 
mitous case  of  the  frail  Mary  Worth,  he  immediately,  with- 
out caring  for  the  anticipated  wrath  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
sought  an  interview  with  count  Zulestein,  and  represented  to 
him  the  turpitude  and  cruelty  of  his  conduct  to  the  unfortu- 
nate girl  in  such  moving  terms,  that  Zulestein,  who,  though 
profligate,  was  not  altogether  reprobate,  at  the  end  of  the 
exhortation  became  penitent,  and  requested  the  apostolic 
man  to  marry  him  to  Mary  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  prince  of  Orange  went  on  business  to 
Amsterdam;  the  princess  then  called  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned about  her,  and  Ken  married  the  lovers,  Zulestein  and 
Mary  Worth,  in  her  chapel.  The  rage  of  the  prince  on  his 
return,  when  he  found  his  favourite  kinsman  fast  boimd  i& 
marriage,  without  possibility  of  retracting,  was  excessive;  he 
scolded  and  stormed  at  the  princess,  and  railed  violently  at 
Dr.  Ken,  who  told  him  he  was  desirous  of  leaving  his  court 
and  returning  to  England.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
princess,  who  begged  Dr.  Ken  not  to  desert  her,  gave  a  more 
serious  turn  to  the  a£Eair  than  the  prince  liked,  who,  at  last, 
alarmed  at  the  eiSect  the  quarrel  might  have  in  England, 
joined  with  her  in  entreating  Ken  to  stay  with  her  another 
year.  Dr.  Ken  reluctantly  complied;  he  was  thoroughly 
impatient  of  witnessing  the  ill-treatment  he  saw  the  princess 
suffer,*  nor  could  he  withhold  remonstrance.     "  Dr.  Ken  was 

1  Dr.  Lake's  MS.  Diary,  and  Biography  of  Dr.  Ken  in  Bio.  Brit.     Dr.  Ken 
was  the  bosom  friend  of  Hooper;  by  descent,  Ken  was  a  gentleman  of  ancient 
Saxon  lineage,  bom  at  Een-plaoe,  Somersetshire.     He  devoted  himself  with 
love  to  onr  reformed  church.     His  sister  married  the  illnstrions  haberdasher, 
Isaac  Walton,  who  alludes  to  her  in  his  beautiful  lines  on  Spring : — 
"  There  see  a  blackbird  tend  its  young. 
There  hear  my  Kenna  sing  a  song." 
*  Sidney  Papers  and  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^26,  and 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ken,  in  Biogn^hia  Britannica. 
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with  me/'  wrote  Sidney  in  his  journal  of  March  the  21  at, 
1680 ;  "he  is  horribly  unsatisfied  with  the  prince  of  Orange. 
He  thinks  he  is  not  kind  to  his  wife^  and  he  is  determined 
to  speak  to  him  about  it,  even  if  he  kicks  him  out  of  doors/'  ^ 
Again^  about  a  month  afterwards  the  journal  notes^  "  Sir 
Gabriel  Sylvius  and  Dr.  Ken  were  both  here,  and  both 
complain  of  the  prince,  especially  of  his  usage  of  his  wife ; 
they  think  she  is  sensible  of  it,  and  that  it  doth  greatly 
contribute  to  her  illness.  They  are  mightily  for  her  going 
to  England,  but  they  think  he  will  never  consent.''*  Sidney 
being  an  agent  and  favourite  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  exaggerated  his  ill  conduct.  And  as  for 
sir  Gabriel  Sylvius,  he  was  one  of  his  own  Dutchmen,  who 
had  married  a  young  lady  of  the  Howard  family — a  ward  of 
Evelyn,  at  the  time  of  the  wedlock  of  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange.'  Lady  Anne  Sylvius  soon  after  followed  the 
princess  to  Holland,  and  became  one  of  her  principal  ladies. 
King  Charles  II.  gave  lady  Anne  Sylvius  the  privilege  and 
rank  of  an  earl's  daughter,  as  she  was  grand-daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Berkshire.  She  was  extremely  attached  to  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  good  Dutchman,  her 
elderly  but  most  loving  spouse,  participated :  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  primitive  character,  of  the  class  of  sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  his  contemporary.* 

In  the  paucity  of  events  to  vary  the  stagnation  of  existence 
in  which  the  young  beautiful  Mary  of  England  was  doomed 
to  mope  away  the  flower  of  her  days  in  Holland,  the  circum- 
stance of  her  laying  the  first  stone  of  William's  new  brick 
palace  at  Loo  afforded  her  some  little  opportunity  of  enacting 
her  part  in  the  drama  of  royalty,  that  part  which  nature  had 
so  eminently  fitted  her  to  perform  with  grace  and  majesty. 
The  erection  of  this  palace,  the  decorations,  together  with  the 

1  Sidney  Papers  and  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19-26,  and 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ken,  in  Biographia  Britannica. 

«  Ibid.  «  Evelyn's  Diary. 

*  Sir  Gabriel  Sylviiu  had  not  the  hononr  of  participation  in  the  bosom-secrets 
of  the  prince  of  Chimge,  although  ambassador  to  England.  Sir  William  Temple 
quoted,  one  day,  an  opinion  of  sir  Gabriel  Sylvius.  "God!"  ezdiumed  the 
prince  of  Orange,  "  do  you  think  I  would  let  Sylvius  know  more  of  my  mind 
than  I  could  tdQ  my  coachman ?" 
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laying  out  of  the  extensive  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  af- 
forded Mary  some  amusement  and  occupation.  On  the  east 
side  were  the  apartments  devoted  to  her  use,  since  called 
'  the  queen's  suite/  although  she  never  went  to  Holland  after 
her  accession  to  the  British  crowns.  Under  the  windows  of 
these  was  her  garden,  with  a  noble  fountain  in  the  centre, 
called  'the  queen's  garden.'  This  garden  led  into  another, 
with  a  labyrinth,  adorned  with  many  statues.  Behind  the 
palace  she  had  her  volihre,  or  poultry-garden,  from  which  it 
appears  that  she  beguiled  her  dulness  in  Holland  by  rearing 
various  kinds  of  fowls,  especially  those  of  the  aquatic  species, 
for  which  the  canals  and  tanks  of  Loo  were  so  well  fitted. 
Beyond  the  park  was  the  vivier,  a  large  quadrangular  pond, 
which  supplied  aU  the  fountains,  jets,  and  cascades  that 
adorned  the  gardens.  Near  this  was  the  garden  of  Fauns, 
with  divers  pleasant  long  green  walks ;  and  west  of  the  vivier 
was  situated  a  fine  grove  for  solitude,  where  Mary  occasion- 
ally walked,  since  called  in  memory  of  her,  ''the  queen's 
grove."  William  had  also  his  wing  of  the  palace,  opening 
into  his  private  pleasaunce  and  his  volih'e :  it  was  to  render 
it  more  like  this  Dutch  palace  that  Hampton-Court,  the  royal 
abode  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  sovereigns,  was  disfigured  and 
pulled  to  pieces  to  decorate  Loo.  William  is  accused  of 
plundering  Windsor  of  some  of  the  pictures  with  which  the 
fine  taste  and  munificence  of  his  predecessors  had  adorned 
them.' 

Mary's  palace-seclusion,  at  this  period  of  her  life,  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  notoriety,  since  one  of  her  contem- 
porary biographers,  whose  labours  (and  very  laborious  they 
must  have  been)  consist  of  mere  panegyric  without  incident, 
thinks  fit,  thus  cautiously,  to  apologize  for  it: — "Though 
the  princess  of  Orange  behaved  with  all  possible  condescen- 
sion to  the  wives  of  the  burgomasters,  and  the  other  ladies, 
yet  she  never  forgot  her  own  high  birth  so  far  as  to  enter 
into  familiarity  with  them,  it  being  regarded  by  her  as  an 

^  A  description  of  WQliam's  palace  at  Loo  was  written,  at  Maxy's  desire,  by 
his  mi^esty's  phyBiclim,  Walter  Harris;  but  it  was  not  finished  till  after  her 
death,  when  it  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  decorated  with  a  view  of  this 
heavy  and  ezpennve  building,  and  its  formal  gardens. 
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inviolable  point  of  etiquette,  neither  to  make  visits  nor  con- 
tract intimacies  with  any  of  them.  The  narrowness  of  the 
circle  to  which  she  was  thus  confined,  rendered  her  recluse 
and  sohtary  in  her  own  court,  and  took  from  her  a  great  part 
of  the  grandeur,  state,  and  homage  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  in  her  uncle^s  court."  *  How  weary  such  a  life 
must  have  been  to  a  girl  in  her  teens,  accustomed  to  all  the 
gaieties  of  the  most  fascinating  court  in  Europe,  and  all  the 
endearments  of  domestic  ties,  we  may  suppose,  disappointed 
as  she  was  in  her  hopes  of  maternity,  and  neglected  in  her 
first  bloom  of  beauty  for  one  of  her  attendants  by  her  taciturn 
and  imfaithful  husband.  No  wonder  that  Mary^s  health 
gave  way,  and  the  journals,  written  by  English  residents  at 
the  Hague,  prognosticated  an  early  death  for  the  royal 
flower,  who  had  been  reluctantly  torn  from  the  happy  home 
of  her  youth  to  be  transplanted  to  an  ungenial  climate. 
Years,  in  fact,  elapsed  before  Mary  of  England's  home  affec- 
tions and  fiUal  duties  were  sufficiently  effaced  to  allow  her  to 
become  an  accomplice  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  father  who 
tenderly  loved  her.  Prom  the  year  1680  to  1684  the  events 
of  her  life  in  Holland,  together  with  life  itself,  stagnated  as 
dismally  as  the  contents  of  the  canals  around  her :  all  the 
evidence  concerning  her  goes  to  prove,  that  her  seclusion 
was  little  better  than  the  palace-restraint  which  was  called 
captivity  in  the  days  of  her  ancestresses,  Eleanora  of  Aqui- 
taine  and  Isabella  of  Angouleme.  "While  this  mysterious 
retirement  was  endured  by  her  in  Holland,  life  was  opening 
to  her  yoTHig  sister  Anne,  and  many  important  events  had 
befallen  her. 

The  lady  Anne  did  not  accompany  her  father  the  duke  of 
York,  and  her  step-mother  Mary  Beatrice,  in  their  first  jour- 
ney to  Scotland :  her  establishment  continued  at  St.  James's, 
or  Richmond.  She  bore  the  duchess  of  York  company  on 
her  land-journey  to  the  north  as  far  as  Hatfield,  and  then  re- 
turned to  her  uncle's  court.*    Whilst  the  bill  for  excluding 

1  The  Life  of  onr  late  gmdons  Queen  Mary;  published  1695. 
*  R.  Coke.    For  pariaculars  of  her  abode  in  Sootland,  see  the  previous  yolume^ 
life  of  Mary  Beofcrioe,  pp.  100-105. 
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her  father  firom  the  sucoesaion  was  agitating  the  country  and 
parliament^  perhaps  the  first  seeds  of  ambition  were  sown  in 
the  bosom  of  Anne^  for  she  was  generally  spoken  of  and  re- 
garded as  the  ultimate  heiress  to  the  throne.  Many  intrigues 
regarding  her  marriage'  occupied  the  plotting  brain  of  her 
childless  brother-in-law,  William  of  Orange.  The  hereditary 
prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  Greorge  I.,  paid  first  a  long  vi- 
sit at  the  Hague  at  the  close  of  the  year  1680,  and  then  ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
the  lady  Anne  of  York.  Although  William  affected  the  most 
confidential  affection  for  this  young  prince,  he  was  racked 
with  jealousy  lest  he  should  prosper  in  his  wooing, — ^not  per- 
sonal jealousy  of  his  sister-in-law,  whom  he  abhorred,  but  he 
feared  that  the  ambition  of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hanover 
should  be  awakened  by  his  proximity  to  the  British  throne^ 
if  he  were  brought  still  nearer  by  wedlock  with  the  lady 
Anne.  The  case  would  then  stand  thus :  K  George  of  Han- 
over married  Anne  of  York,  and  the  princess  of  Orange 
died  first,  without  offspring,  (as  she  actually  did,)  William  of 
Orange  would  have  had  to  give  way  before  their  prior  claims 
on  the  succession ;  to  prevent  which  he  set  at  work  a  three- 
fold series  of  intrigues,  in  the  household  of  his  sister-in-law^ 
at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  at  that  of  Zell. 

The  prince  of  Hanover  arrived  opposite  to  Greenwich- 
palace  December  6, 1680,  and  sent  his  chamberlain,  M.  Beck, 
on  shore  to  find  his  uncle,  prince  Rupert,^  and  to  hire  a  house. 
Prince  Rupert  immediately  informed  Charles  II.  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  prince  of  Hanover.  The  king  forbade  hiring  any 
house,  and  instantly  appointed  apartments  at  Whitehall  for 
his  German  kinsman  and  suite,  sending  off  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  sir  Charles  Cottrell,  with  a  royal  barge,  to  bring 
his  guest  up  the  Thames  to  Whitehall.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton came  to  call  on  the  Hanoverian  prince,  when  he  had  rest- 
ed at  Whitehall  about  two  hours,  and  informed  him  that  his 
uncle,  prince  Rupert,  had  already  preceded  him  to  the  levee 

*  Sidney  Diary,  vol.  ii. 
*  Prince  Rupert,  then  living  at  tiie  Britiih  coort,  it  wiH  be  remembered,  was 
brother  to  Sophia,  mother  to  Qeorge  I.,  and  yonngest  daughter  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia. 
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of  king  Charles,  and  was  ready  to  meet  him  there.  George 
of  Hanover  quickly  made  his  appearance  at  the  royal  levee, 
aad,  when  presented  to  the  British  monarch,  he  delivered  a 
letter  that  his  mother,  the  electress  Sophia,  had  sent  by  him 
to  her  royal  cousin-german.  Charles  II.  received  both  the 
letter  and  his  young  kinsman  with  his  usual  frankness,  spoke 
of  his  cousin  Sophia,  and  said  he  well  remembered  her.  When 
the  king  had  chatted  some  time  with  his  relative,  he  proposed 
to  present  him  to  the  queen,  (Catharine  of  Braganza).  Prince 
Greorge  followed  Charles  II.  to  the  queen's  side,  or  privy-lodg- 
ings, at  Whitehall,  where  his  presentation  to  her  majesty  took 
place,  with  the  same  ceremonial  as  was  used  at  the  court  of 
France  before  the  revolution  of  1790.  The  gentleman  pre- 
sented knelt,  and,  taking  the  robe  of  the  queen,  endeavoured 
to  kiss  the  hem ;  the  more  courteous  etiquette  was,  for  a  lit- 
tle graceful  struggle  to  take  place,  when  the  queen  took  her 
robe  from  the  person  presented,  who  while  she  did  so,  kissed 
her  hand. 

It  was  not  imtil  the  next  day  that  prince  George  saw  the 
princess  on  whose  account  he  had  undertaken  this  journey ;  v 
Charles  II.  presented  him  to  his  niece  Anne,  ^^  the  princess  of 
York,*'  as  prince  George  himself  terms  her.  At  his  introduc- 
tion, the  king  gave  him  leave  to  kiss  her.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
privilege  of  the  prince's  near  relationship  that  he  should  sa- 
lute her  on  the  lips.  Yet  the  fact  that  George  I.  and  Anne 
so  greeted,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  coldness  and  distance 
of  their  historical  characters.  All  this  intelligence  was  con- 
veyed to  the  electress  Sophia,  in  a  letter  written  to  her,  on 
occasion  of  these  introductions,  by  her  son.  It  is  as  follows, 
from  the  original  French,  in  which  it  is  indited  with  as  much 
aprightliness  as  if  it  had  emanated  frt)m  the  literary  court  of 
Louis  XIV. : — 

"THE   HSREDITABT  FbINOS  ObOSOS    OV  HAVOYBSy^  TO  HIS  MOTHIB, 
THE   ElECTBESS   SoPHIA.* 

"London,  Dec.  30,  o.B.  (Jan.  10,  N.s.)  1680-1. 
"After  wishing  your  serene  highness  a  very  happy  new  year,  I  will  not  delay 

*  Qeorge  I.,  afterwards  king  of  Great  Britain. 
*  It  is  a  little  donbtftd  whether  the  hnshand  of  this  princess  was  at  that  time 
elector,  bat  so  his  consort  is  entitled  by  the  transcriber. 
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letting  yon  know  that  I  arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  Dec.,  having  remained  one 
day  at  anchor  at  Orunnevitsch,  [Greenwich,]  till  M.  Beck  went  on  shore  to  take 
a  honae  for  me.  He  did  not  fiul  to  find  out  prince  Bobert,  [Rapert»]  to  let 
him  know  of  my  arrival  at  Gfrunnevitseh,  who  did  not  delay  telling  king 
Charles  II.:  his  majesty  immediately  appointed  me  apartments  at  WeUkal, 
[Whitehall].  M.  Beck  requested  prince  Robert^  to  excuse  me;  hut  king 
Charles,  when  he  spoke  thus^  insisted  that  it  should  ahsolutely  he  so,  for  he 
would  treat  me  'en  coun»,'  and  after  that  no  more  could  he  said.  Therefore 
M.  Cotterel  came  on  the  morrow,  to  find  me  out,  [in  the  ship  at  Greenwich] 
with  a  barque  of  the  king,  and  hrought  me  therein  to  Weithal,  [Whitehall]. 
I  had  not  heen  there  more  than  two  hours,  when  mUor  Hamilton  came  to  take 
me  to  the  king,  who  received  me  most  obligingly.  Prince  Robert  [Rupert] 
had  preceded  me,  and  was  at  court  when  I  saluted  king  Charles.  In  making 
my  obeisance  to  the  king,  I  <Ud  not  omit  to  give  him  the  letter  of  your  serene 
highness,  after  which  he  spoke  of  your  highness,  and  said,  *  that  he  rememb^ed 
you  very  welL'  When  he  had  talked  with  me  some  time,  he  went  to  the  queen, 
[Catharine  of  Braganza,]  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  he  made  me  kiss  the  hem  of 
her  mi^esty's  petticoat,  {qui  Von  me  fit  baiter  lajvpe  a  la  reine), 

"  The  next  day  I  saw  the  princess  of  York,  [the  lady  Anne,]  and  I  saluted 
her  by  kissing  her,  with  the  consent  of  the  king.  The  day  after,  I  went  to  visit 
prince  Robert,  [Ruperty]  who  received  me  in  bed,  for  he  has  a  malady  in  his 
leg,  which  makes  him  very  often  keep  his  bed;  it  appears  that  it  is  so  without 
any  pretext^  and  that  he  has  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  had  not  fiuled  of 
coming  to  see  me  one  day.  All  the  milords  came  to  see  me  eons  pretendre  le 
main  chez  mot:*  milord  Greue  [perhaps  Grey]  is  one  that  came  to  me  very  often 
indeed.  They  cut  off  the  head  of  lord  Stafford  yesterday,  and  made  no  more 
ado  about  it  than  if  they  had  chopped  off  the  head  of  a  pullet. 

*'  I  have  no  more  to  tell  your  serene  highness,  wherefore  I  conclude,  and  re- 
main, your  very  humble  son  and  servant,  <<  Gbobgb  Louis."' 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  '^milor  Greue/'  who  waa 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  on  the  prince  of  Hanover,  was 
lord  Grey  of  Ford,  one  of  the  most  violent  agitators  for  the 
legal  murder  of  the  unoffending  lord  Stafford,  whose  death  is 
mentioned  with  such  naive  astonishment  by  the  prince  of 
Hanover.  Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  failure  of  the 
marriage-treaty  between  George  I.  and  queen  Anne.  It  is 
asserted^  that  William  of  Orange  caused  it  to  be  whispered  to 
the  lady  Anne,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  irrepressible  disgust 
that  the  prince  George  felt  at  the  sight  of  her, — an  obliging 

>  The  name  of  prince  Rupert,  although  always  Germanized  to  the  English 
reader,  is,  in  this  Irtter  by  his  German  nephew,  mentioned  as  Robert. 

*  This  sentence  is  incomplete  and  broken  in  sense ;  perhaps  the  original  was 
damaged.  Does  it  mean  that  they  came  without  venturing  to  shake  hands 
with  him  ? 

'  Endorsed, — "  Copied,  by  George  Augustus  Gargan,  librarian  of  the  Archives 
at  Hanover,  into  a  collection  of  MSS.  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum, 
presented  1^  George  IV.,  called  Recueil  de  H^ces,  p.  220." 

^  Tindal's  Continuation,  and  the  Marlborough  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
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piece  of  information^  which  conld  easily  be  conveyed  to  her  by 
the  agency  of  the  Villiers  sisters  in  his  wife^s  establishment  in 
Holland^  communicating  the  same  to  the  other  division  of  the 
sisterhood  who  were  domesticated  in  the  palace  of  St.  James. 
The  mischief  took  eflfect,  for  Anne  manifested  lifelong  re- 
sentment for  this  supposed  aJBront.  Yet  there  is  no  ex- 
pression of  the  kind  in  the  letter  quoted  above,  though  writ- 
ten confidentially  to  a  mother ;  instead  of  which,  the  suitor 
dwells  with  satisfaction  on  the  permission  given  him  to  salute 
the  young  princess.  It  is  more  likely  that  prince  George  of 
Hanover  took  the  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the  leaders  of 
the  English  public  at  that  time,  and  was  loath  to  involve  him- 
self with  their  infamous  intrigues ;  for  it  is  to  the  great  ho- 
nour of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  their  names 
are  unsidlied  by  any  such  evil  deeds  as  those  that  disgrace 
William  of  Orange.  It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  the 
mother  of  this  prince  testified  sincere  reluctance  to  accept  a 
succession  forced  on  her,  and  unsought  by  her  or  hers ;  like- 
wise that  her  son  never  visited  Great  Britain  again  until  he 
was  summoned  as  king;  in  short,  the  conduct  both  of  the  elec- 
tress  Sophia  and  of  her  descendants  present  the  most  honour- 
able contrast  to  the  proceedings  of  William,  Mary,  and  Anne. 
During  prince  George  of  Hanover's  visit  in  England,  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  kindly  bestirred  himself  to  fix  a  matri- 
monial engagement  for  him  in  Germany :  when  he  had  re- 
mained a  few  weeks  at  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  Charles  II., 
he  was  summoned  home  by  his  father,  Ernest  Augustus,  to 
receive  the  hand  of  his  first-cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  heiress 
of  the  duchy  of  Zell.  The  marriage,  contracted  against  the 
wishes  of  both  prince  George  and  Sophia  Dorothea,  proved 
most  miserable  to  both. 

The  duke  of  York  was  absent  from  England,  keeping 
court  at  Holyrood,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  prince  George 
of  Hanover;  he  had  no  voice  in  the  matter,  either  of  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection.  Although  the  affections  of  the  lady 
Anne  were  not  hkely  to  be  attracted  by  prince  George,  for 
his  person  was  diminutive  and  his  manners  unpleasant  yet 
she  felt  the  unaccountable  retreat  of  her  first  wooer  as  a 

VOL.  VII.  G 
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great  mortification.  The  little  princess  Isabella  died  the 
same  spring,  a  child  to  whom  her  sister,  the  lady  Anne,  was 
probably  much  attached,  for  they  had  never  been  separated 
but  by  the  hand  of  death.  In  the  following  smnmer,  Charles 
II.  permitted  the  lady  Anne  to  visit  her  father  in  Scotland. 
She  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  royal  yachts  at  WhitehaU^ 
July  13,  and,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  landed  at  Leith,  July 
17,  1681.  Her  visit  to  Scotland  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  volume.^  Here  she  met  her  favourite  companion^ 
Mrs.  Churchill,  who  was  then  in  Scotland,  in  attendance  on 
the  duchess  of  York. 

When  the  vicissitudes  of  faction  gave  a  temporary  pros- 
perity to  her  father,  the  lady  Anne  returned  with  him  to 
St.  Jameses-palace,  and  again  settled  there,  in  the  summer 
of  1682.     In  that  year,  or  the  succeeding  one,  she  bestowed 
her  first  affections  upon  an  accomplished  nobleman  of  her 
uncle^s  court.     There  is  little  doubt  but  that  her  confidante, 
Sarah  ChurchUl,  was  the  depositary  of  all  her  hopes  and 
fears  relative  to  her  passion  for  the  elegant  and  handsome 
Sheffield  lord  Mulgrave,   which   Sarah,    according  to  her 
nature,  took  the  first  opportunity  to  circumvent  and  betray. 
Few  of  those  to  whom  the  rotund  form  and  high-coloured 
complexion  of  queen  Anne  are  familiar  can  imagine  her  as 
a  poet^s  love,  and  a  poet,  withal,  so  fastidious  as  the  accom- 
plished Sheffield ;  but  the  lady  Anne  of  York,  redolent  with 
the  Hebe  bloom  and  smiles  of  seventeen,  was  different  firom 
the  royal  matron  who  adorns  so  many  corporation  haUs  in 
provincial  towns,  and  it  is  possible  might  be  sincerely  loved 
by  the  young  chivalric  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  wrote  poems 
in  her  praise,  which  were  admired  by  the  court.     Poetry  is 
an  allowable  incense,  but  after  gaining  the  attention  of  the 
lady  Anne  in  verse,  the  noble  poet,  Sheffield,  proceeded  to 
write  band  fide  love-letters  to  her  in  good  earnest  prose, 
the  object  of  which  was  marriage.    Charles  II.   and  the 
favoured  confidante  of  the  princess,  Sarah  Churchill,  alone 
knew  whether  she  answered  these  epistles.     Some  say  that 
Sarah  stole  a  very  tender  billet  in  the  lady  Anne^s  writing, 
1  Tol.  T$.  p.  189;  Life  of  Uaij  BMirioo. 
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addressed  to  Sheffield  earl  of  Mulgrave^  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  her  royal  uncle,  Charles  II. ;  others  declare  that 
the  imlacky  missive  was  a  flaming  love-letter  of  the  earl 
to  the  lady  Anne.  But  whichever  it  might  be,  the  result 
was,  that  a  husband  was  instantly  sought  for  the  enamoured 
princess,  and  her  lover  was  forthwith  banished  from  the 
English  court.^  Charles  II.  rests  under  the  imputation  of 
sending  the  earl  of  Mulgrave  on  a  command  to  Tangier  in 
a  leaky  vessel,  meaning  to  dispose  of  him  and  of  his  am- 
bitious designs  out  of  the  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean ; 
but  to  say  nothing  of  the  oriental  obedience  of  the  crew  of 
the  vessel,  it  may  be  noted  that  Charles  could  have  found  a 
less  costly  way  of  assassination,  if  so  inclined,  than  the  loss 
of  a  ship,  however  leaky,  with  all  her  appointments  of  rig- 
ging, provisions,  ammunition,  and  five  hundred  men  withal, 
one  of  whom  was  his  own  child, — for  the  earl  of  Plymouth 
was  a  favourite  son  of  his,  who  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with 
Mulgrave.  The  want  of  sea-worthiness  of  the  ship  was  dis- 
covereo  on  the  voyage,  and  whenever  the  health  of  king 
Charles  was  proposed,  lord  Mulgrave  used  to  say,  ^^  Let  us 
wait  till  we  get  safe  out  of  his  rotten  ship.^'^  From  this 
speech,  and  from  the  previous  courtship  of  the  princess  Anne, 
all  the  rest  has  been  astutely  invented. 

The  consequence  of  the  courtship  between  the  lady  Anne 
and  lord  Mulgrave  was,  that  her  uncle,  king  Charles,  and 
his  council,  lost  no  time  in  finding  her  a  suitable  helpmate. 
The  handsome  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI.,  had  proposed 
for  the  lady  Anne,  some  time  after  prince  George  of  Ha- 
nover had  withdrawn  his  pretensions.  The  beautiful  and 
spirited  equestrian  portrait  of  the  king  of  Sweden  was  sent 
to  England  to  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  lady  Anne ; 
this  portrait,  drawn  by  no  vulgar  pencil,  is  at  Hampton- 
Court, — at  least  it  was  there  four  years  since,  shut  up  in 
the  long  room  leading  to  the  chapel.  It  deserves  to  be  seen, 
for  it  presents  the  beau  idial  of  a  martial  monarch.  Anne 
was  not  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  Charles  XII.;  her 

<  Biographk  Britaimica.     Scott's  Life  of  Dxyden.     Horace  Walpole,  &c 
t  Memoir  of  Sheffidd  duke  of  Buckingham,  prefixed  to  his  Works,  voL  L 
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unloving  brother-in-law,  William,  opposed  this  union  with 
all  his  power  of  intrigue ;  the  only  suitor  on  whom  he  was 
willing  to  bestow  his  fraternal  benediction,  was  the  elector- 
Palatine,  a  mature  widower,  a  mutual  cousin  of  Anne  and 
himself,  being  a  descendant  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  The 
choice  of  Charles  II.  for  his  niece  fell  on  neither  of  these 
wooers,  but  on  prince  George,  brother  of  Christiem  V.,  king 
of  Denmark. 

The  royal  family  of  Denmark  were  nearly  related  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  grandmother  of  Charles  II.,  Anne  of 
Denmark,  being  aunt  to  the  father  of  prince  George,  [Fre- 
deric III.,]  and  a  friendly  intercourse  had  always  been 
kept  up,  since  her  marriage  with  James  I.,  between  the 
royal  families  of  Denmark  and  Great  Britain.  Christiem  V., 
when  crown-prince,  had  visited  England  at  the  Restoration ; 
his  highness  took  away  with  him,  as  his  page,  George 
Churchill,^  who  was  at  that  time  but  thirteen ;  it  is  possible 
that  this  trifling  circumstance  actually  led  to  the  marriage 
of  prince  George  with  the  lady  Anne  of  York.  George  of 
Denmark  visited  England  in  1670,^  when  the  lady  Anne  was 
only  five  or  six  years  old,  for  there  was  a  difference  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  in  their  ages.  He  brought  George 
Churchill  with  him  to  Whitehall,  as  his  guide  and  inter- 
preter in  England,  for  prince  Christiem  had  transferred  him 
to  his  brother's  service.  From  that  time  George  Churchill 
became  as  influential  in  the  household  of  the  second  prince 
of  Denmark,  as  his  brother,  John  Churchill  (afterwards  duke 
of  Marlborough),  was  in  that  of  the  duke  of  York.  The 
prince  of  Orange  was  staying  at  the  court  of  his  uncles  at 
Whitehall,  when  George  of  Denmark  was  on  his  first  visit  in 
England;  what  harm  the  Danish  prince  had  ever  done  to 
his  peevish  Uttle  kinsman  was  never  ascertained,  but  from 
that  period,  WilUam  cultivated  a  hatred  against  him,  lasting 
as  it  was  bitter. 

It  is  possible,  that  when  Sarah  Churchill  traversed  the 
love  between  the  lady  Anne  and  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  she 
recommended  George  of  Denmark  to  the  attention  of  Charles 

>  00X6*8  Life  of  Marlborough.  *  Evelyn's  Diary. 
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II.  for  the  husband  of  the  princess.  As  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Churchill's  husband  was  already  the  favourite  of  the  Danish 
prince^  the  long-sighted  irUriguante  might  deem  that  such 
alliance  woidd  strengthen  the  puissance  of  her  own  family 
at  court ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  marriage  between  the  lady 
Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  formally  proposed, 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  May  1683.  King 
Charles  approved  of  it,  but  would  not  answer  finally  until 
he  had  spoken  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who,  ac- 
cording to  public  report,  replied,  ''  that  he  thought  it  very 
convenient  and  suitable,  and  gave  leave  by  M.  Lente,  the 
Danish  envoy,  that  the  prince  George  should  make  appli- 
cation to  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne.*'*  The  duke  of  York 
regrets  the  match  in  his  own  journal,  observing,  "  that  he 
had  had  little  encouragement,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  to  marry  another  daughter  in  the  same  interest.'' 
William  of  Orange,  however,  did  not  identify  his  own  in- 
terest with  that  of  the  Danish  prince ;  for  directly  he  heard 
that  he  was  like  to  become  his  brother-in-law,  he  sent  Ben- 
tinck  to  England  to  break  the  marriage  if  possible.  The 
Orange  machinations  proved  useless,  excepting  that  the  mar- 
riage was  rendered  somewhat  unpopular  by  a  report  being 
raised  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  was  a  suitor  recom- 
mended by  Louis  XIV.  Nevertheless,  the  protestantism  of 
the  Danish  prince  was  free  from  reproach,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  find  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  Louis. 

The  prince  of  Denmark  had  been  distinguished  by  an  act 
of  generous  valour  before  he  came  to  England.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  one  of  the  tremendous  battles  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  where  his  brother,  king  Christiem,  commanded  in 
person :  the  king,  venturing  too  rashly,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Swedes,  when  prince  George,  rallying  some  cavalry, 
cut  his  way  through  a  squadron  of  the  Swedes,  and  rescued 
his  royal  brother.*  The  prince  had  no  great  appanage  or 
interest  in  his  own  country,  only  about  5000  crowns  per 

1  Letters  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  244. 
*  Atlas  Geographicus. 
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annum ;  therefore  it  was  considered  desirable  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  court  of  England^  without  taking  his  wife  to 
Denmark.  Prince  George  arrived  in  London^  on  the  ffth  of 
July,  1783;  that  day  he  dined  publicly  at  Whitehall  with 
the  royal  family,  and  was  seen  by  a  great  crowd  of  people, — 
among  others,  by  Evelyn,  who  has  left  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  him :  ^^  I  again  saw  the  prince  George,  on  the  25th  of 
July;  he  has  the  Danish  countenance,  blonde;  of  few  words^ 
spake  French  but  ill,  seemed  somewhat  heavy,  but  is  reported 
to  be  valiant/' — ^'  I  am  told  from  Whitehall,"  says  another 
contemporary,  "  that  prince  George  of  Denmark  is  a  person 
of  a  very  good  mien,  and  had  dined  with  the  king,  queen,  and 
duke  of  York,  who  gave  the  prince  the  upper  hand/'*  This 
was  on  a  public  dinner-day,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  court 
of  France  dined  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuileries,  where  the 
people  were  admitted  to  see  the  royal  family.  '^The  court 
wiU  soon  return  to  Windsor,  where  the  nuptials  between  the 
prince  and  lady  Anne  will  be  arranged  and  completed.^  Hia 
marriage-gifts,  which  are  very  noble,  are  presented  to  her, 
and  their  households  will  be  settled  after  the  manner  of  those 
of  the  duke  of  York  and  the  duchess,  but  not  so  numerous. 
A  chapter  will  be  held  at  Windsor  for  choosing  prince  Geoi^e 
into  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter;  but  the  prince  hath 
desired  it  may  be  deferred,  till  he  hath  written  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  for  his  leave  to  forbear  wearing  the  order  of  the 
Elephant,  for  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  wear  that  and  the 
order  of  the  Garter  at  the  same  time/'  It  is  scarcely  need- 
ful to  observe,  that  the  "  leave  "  was  granted  by  the  king 
of  Denmark. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Anne  took  place  at  St. 
James's  chapel,  on  St.  Anne's-day,  July  28th,  o.s.,  1683,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  Her  uncle,  Charles  II.,  gave  her  away; 
queen  Catharine,  the  duchess  of  York,  and  the  duke  of  York, 
were  present.'  Unlike  the  private  marriage  of  the  weeping 
princess  Mary,  which  took  place  in  her  own  bedchamber,  the 

*  Memoirs  by  tar  lUchard  Bulatrode,  envoy  at  the  eoorts  of  Branelf  and 
^pain,  p.  349. 

*  This  was  a  mistake;  the  marriage  was  oe&ebratad  in  the  palace  of  the  duke 
of  York,  at  St.  James's.  »  Boliard,  toL  iii.  p.  696. 
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bridal  of  Anne  of  York  and  George  of  Denmark  was  a  bright 
nocturnal  festivity^  brilliant  witb  light  and  joyous  company. 
Most  of  the  nobility  then  in  London  were  present.  The  peo* 
pie  took  their  part  in  the  fete;  they  kindled  their  bonfires  at 
their  doors,  and  in  return  wine-conduits,  shows,  and  diversions 
were  provided  for  them,  and  the  bells  of  each  church  in  Lon- 
don rang  all  night.  The  marriage  was  commemorated  by  a 
courtly  pretender  to  literature,  Charles  Montague,  subse- 
quently earl  of  Halifax,  who  perpetrated  an  ode,  from  which 
the  only  passages  that  bear  any  personal  reference  to  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  are  here  presented  to  the  reader : — 

"  What  means  this  royal  beauteoiu  pair  ? 

This  troop  of  youths  and  virgins  heavenly  fair. 

That  does  at  onoe  astonish  and  delight  ? 

Great  Charles  and  his  illnstrioos  brother  here. 

No  bold  ataaninate  need  iear ; 

Here  is  no  harmfhl  weapon  found. 
Nothing  bat  Cupid's  darts  and  beauty  here  can  wound. 
•  •  •  •  • 

See,  see !  how  decently  the  bashftil  bride 

Does  bear  her  conquests ;  with  how  little  pride 

She  views  that  prince,  the  captive  of  her  charms, 

Who  made  the  North  with  fear  to  quake, 

And  did  that  powerful  empire  shake; 

Before  whose  arms,  when  great  Qustavus  led. 

The  frighted  Roman  eagles  fled." 

The  succeeding  morning  of  the  nuptials,  the  princess  sat  in 
state  with  her  bridegroom,  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
the  courts  of  foreign  ambassadors,  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, and  yarious  public  companies. 

Many  politicians  of  the  day  rejoiced  much  that  the  princess 
Anne  was  safely  married  to  prince  George,  because  the  death 
of  Marie  Therese,  the  queen  of  France,  left  Louis  XIV.  a 
widower  only  two  days  after  these  nuptials,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  duke  of  York  would  have  made  great  efforts  to 
marry  Ids  daughter  to  that  sovereign.^  King  Charles  settled 
on  Ids  niece,  by  act  of  parliament,  20,000/.  per  annum,  and 
firom  his  own  purse  purchased  and  presented  to  her,  for  a  resi- 
dence, that  adjunct  to  the  palace  of  Whitehall  which  was  called 
the  Cockpit,  (formerly  its  theatre).  This  place  was  built  by 
Henry  YIII.,  for  the  savage  sport  which  its  name  denotes. 
>  MS.  of  AnstaSf  Qarter  king-at-arms. 
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It  had  long  been  disused  for  that  purpose^  but  had  been 
adapted  as  a  place  of  dramatic  representation  until  the  rebel- 
lion.^ It  had  been  granted  by  royal  favour  on  lease  to  lord 
Danby,  of  whom  it  was  now  purchased.  The  Cockpit  appears 
to  have  been  situated  between  the  present  Horse-guards  and 
Downing-street,  and  it  certainly  escaped  the  great  fire  which 
destroyed  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  being  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way.  The  entry  was  from  St.  Jameses-park,  which  lay 
between  it  and  St.  Jameses-palace;  and  as  that  was  the  town 
residence  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  vicinity  to  the  dwelling  of 
his  beloved  child  was  very  convenient. 

When  the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne  of  DenmaSrk 
was  appointed  by  her  royal  uncle,  Sarah  Churchill,  secretly 
mistrusting  the  durabiUty  of  the  fortunes  of  her  early  bene- 
factress, the  duchess  of  York,  expressed  an  ardent  wish  to 
become  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  princess  Anne,  who  requested 
her  father^s  permission  to  that  eflFect.  The  duke  of  York 
immediately  consented,  and  the  circumstance  was  announced 
by  the  princess  in  the  following  billet : — 

"THE   PbINCBSS  ANTTE  OP  DENlLUtK    TO  MeS.  ChTJEOHILL.« 

"  The  duke  of  York  came  in  just  as  you  were  gone,  and  made  no  difficnltieB; 
but  has  promised  me  that  I  shall  have  you,  which  I  assure  yon  is  a  great  joy  to 
me.  I  should  say  a  great  deal  for  your  kindness  in  offering  it,  b\it  I  am  not 
good  at  compliments.  I  will  only  say,  that  I  do  take  it  extreme  kmdly,  and 
shall  be  ready  at  any  time  to  do  you  all  the  service  that  is  in  my  power." 

Long  years  afterwards,  Anne's  favourite  asserted  that  she 
only  accepted  this  situation  in  compliance  with  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  royal  mistress :  with  what  degree  of  truth,  the 
above  letter  shows.  In  the  same  account  of  "her  conduct,'* 
Mrs.  Churchill  (then  the  mighty  duchess  of  Marlborough)  de- 
scribes the  qualities  she  possessed,  which  induced  the  strong 
affection  enduringly  testified  for  her  by  the  princess.  The 
first  was  the  great  charm  of  her  frankness,  which  disdained 
all  flattery;  next  was  the  extreme  hatred  and  horror  that 
both  felt  for  lady  Clarendon,  the  aunt  of  Anne,  because  that 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  32.  Malone  has,  with  antiqua- 
rian care,  traced  the  transitions  of  the  Cockpit;  there  was  likewise,  according 
to  his  text,  a  theatre  so  called  in  Drury-hme. 

*  Coxe's  Marlborough,  voL  i.  p.  21. 
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lady  "looked  like  a  mad  woman,  and  talked  like  a  scholar."* 
This  ohject  of  their  mutual  dislike  was  wife  to  the  uncle  of 
the  princess,  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  had  been  gover- 
ness to  the  princess  before  her  marriage  with  prince  George 
of  Denmark,  and  was  at  present  her  first  lady.  The  style  in 
which  Flora  lady  Clarendon  wrote  was,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
Clarendon  Letters,  superior  to  that  of  any  man  of  her  day. 
Her  letters  are  specimens  of  elegant  simplicity,  therefore 
the  charge  of  scholarship  was  probably  true.  As  to  Mrs. 
Churchill^s  influence  over  the  princess,  she  evidently  pursued 
a  system  which  may  be  often  seen  practised  in  the  world  by 
dependents  and  inferiors.  She  was  excessively  blunt  and 
bold  to  every  one  but  the  princess,  who,  of  course,  felt  that 
deference  from  a  person  rude  and  violent  to  every  other 
human  creature,  was  a  double-distiUed  compliment.  The 
complaisance  of  the  favourite  only  lasted  while  the  lady  Anne 
was  under  the  protection  of  her  uncle  and  father :  we  shall 
see  it  degenerate  by  degrees  into  insulting  tyranny. 

In  the  romance  of  her  friendship,  the  princess  Anne  re- 
nounced her  high  rank  in  her  epistolary  correspondence  with 
her  friend.  "One  day  she  proposed  to  me,'^  says  Sarah 
Churchill,  "that  whenever  I  should  be  absent  from  her,  we 
might,  in  our  letters,  write  ourselves  by  feigned  names,  such 
as  woidd  import  nothing  of  distinction  of  rank  between  us. 
Morley  and  Freeman  were  the  names  she  hit  on,  and  she  left 
me  to  choose  by  which  of  them  I  would  be  called.  My 
frank,  open  temper*  naturally  led  me  to  pitch  upon  Freeman, 
and  so  the  princess  took  the  other.''  These  names  were  ex- 
tended to  the  spouses  of  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Freeman  were  adopted  by  prince  George  of  Denmark  and 
colonel  Churchill.  Other  sobriguets  were  given  to  the  father 
and  family  of  the  princess ;  and  this  plan  was  not  only  used 
for  the  convenience  of  the  note-correspondence  which  per- 

>  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  10.  The  editor  of  the  Claren- 
don Letters  observes  on  the  abuse  of  lady  Clarendon,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  fiivourite  of  Anne  to  haye  comprehended  the  virtues  of  a  mind  like  lady 
Clarendon's. 

'  However  virtuously  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  abstained  from  praising 
others,  no  one  can  deny  that  her  pnuses  of  herself  are  fluent  and  cordial  in  the 
extreme. 
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petually  passed  between  the  friends^  but  it  subsequently 
masked  the  series  of  dark  political  intrigues^  guided  by 
Sarah  Churchill^  in  the  Revolution.  The  following  note  was 
written  a  little  before  this  system  of  equality  was  adopted, 
while  it  was  yet  in  cogitation  in  the  mind  of  Anne^  who  was 
then  absent  from  her  favourite  at  the  palace  of  Winchester, 
where  she  was  resting  after  she  had  accompanied  her  father, 
the  duke  of  York,  in  his  yacht  to  review  the  fleet  at  Ports- 
mouth : — 

''THB  PBnrcBss  AionE  TO  Ladt  Ohubchill.^ 

**  Winchesier,  Sept.  20, 1684. 

'*  I  writ  to  yoa  last  Wednesday  from  on  board  the  yacht,  and  left  my  letter 
on  Thursday  morning  at  Portsmouth  to  go  by  the  post,  to  be  as  good  as  mj 
word  in  writing  to  my  dear  lady  Churchill  by  the  first  opportmuty.  I  was  in 
so  great  haste  when  I  writ,  that  I  fear  what  I  sud  was  nonsense,  bnt  I  hope 
yon  will  have  so  much  kindness  for  me  as  to  forgave  it. 

"If  yon  will  not  let  me  have  the  sat'is&ction  of  hearing  from  yon  again  befbre 
I  see  you,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  call  me  'your  highness'  at  every  word,  but 
be  as  free  with  me  as  one  friend  ought  to  be  with  another.  And  you  can  never 
g^ve  me  any  greater  proof  of  your  friendship  than  in  telling  me  your  mind 
fiieely  in  all  things,  which  I  do  beg  you  to  do;  and  if  ever  it  were  in  my  power 
to  serve  you,  nobody  would  be  more  ready  than  myself. 

'*  I  am  all  impatience  for  Wednesday;  till  when,  farewell." 

While  the  princess  of  Denmark  was  enjoying  every  dis- 
tinction and  luxury  in  England,  her  sister  Mary  led  no  such 
pleasant  life  at  the  Hague,  where  she  either  was  condenmed 
to  utter  solitude,  or  passed  her  time  surrounded  by  invidious 
spies  and  insolent  rivals.  After  the  death  of  the  noble 
Ossory,  and  the  departure  of  her  early  friend  Dr.  Ken,  she 
had  no  one  near  her  who  dared  protect  her.  Some  resist- 
ance she  must  have  made  to  the  utter  subserviency  into 
which  she  subsequently  fell,  or  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  the  personal  restraint  imposed  on  her  from  the  yeara 
1682  and  1684,  when  her  mode  of  life  was  described  in  the 
despatches  of  the  French  ambassador,  D'Avaux,  to  his  own 
court :  "  Until  now,  the  existence  of  the  princess  of  Orange 
has  been  regulated  thus:  From  the  time  she  rose  in  the 
morning  till  eight  in  the  evening,  she  never  left  her  cham- 
ber, except  in  summer,  when  she  was  permitted  to  walk 

1  Coze's  Marlborough,  vol.  t.  p.  21.  Charles  II.  had,  fay  the  request  of  his 
brother,  created  Chun^ill,  lord  Churchill  of  Aymonth,  in  Scotland,  Nor.  19th, 
1688. 
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about  once  in  seven  or  eight  days.  No  one  had  liberty  to 
enter  her  room,  not  even  her  lady  of  honour^  nor  her  maids 
of  honour,  of  which  she  has  but  four ;  but  she  has  a  troop  of 
Dutch  fiUea  de  chambre,  of  whom  a  detachment  every  day 
mount  guard  on  her,  and  have  orders  never  to  leave  her/^^ 
In  this  irksome  restraint,  which,  after  allowing  the  utmost 
for  the  exaggeration  of  the  inimical  French  ambassador,  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  firom  calling  imprisonment,  the  unfor- 
tunate princess  of  Orange  had  time  sufficient  to  finish  her 
education.  She  passed  her  days  in  reading  and  embroider- 
ing, occasionally  being  occupied  with  the  pencil,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain she  continued  to  take  lessons  of  her  dwarf  drawing- 
master,  Gribson,  who  had  followed  her  to  Holland  for  that 
purpose.  He  probably  held  a  situation  in  her  household, 
as  the  tiny  manikin  was  used  to  court-service,  having  been 
page  of  the  backstairs  to  her  grandfather,  Charles  I.'  It 
may  be  thought  that  a  princess  who  was  a  practical  adept 
with  the  pencil,  would  have  proved,  subsequently,  a  great 
patron  of  pictorial  art  as  queen  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Such  hopes  were  not  fulfilled.  The  persons  in  whose 
society  Mary  of  England  chiefly  delighted  were,  her  best- 
beloved  friend  and  early  playfellow.  Miss,  or  (according  to 
the  phraseology  of  that  day,)  Mrs.  Anne  Trelawney,  then 
her  favourite  maid  of  honour,  and  her  good  nurse,  Mrs. 
Langford,  whose  husband,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  devotedly  attached 
to  her.  All  were  detested  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  no 
brutal  affironts,  no  savage  rudeness,  could  make  these  friends 
of  infancy  offer  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  his  princess 
when  Dr.  Ken  did,  who,  at  last,  finding  he  coidd  do  no 
good  at  the  court  of  the  Hague,  retired  to  England.  Dr. 
Ken  was  succeeded,  as  almoner  to  the  princess  of  Orange, 
by  a  very  quaint  and  queer  dei^yman  of  the  old-world 
fashion,  csJled  Dr.  Covell. 

It  was  not  very  probable  that  the  restless  ambition  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  would  permit  his  wedded  partner  to  remain 

1  AmbttMadeB  IVAyata,  vol.  iv.  p.  217;  Bibliothk[ixe  da  Boi,  F^uib. 
*  GraiDger'B  Biognphy,  toL  iv.  p.  119. 
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at  the  Palace  of  the  Wood,  or  at  Dieren,  surrounded  by  her 
loyalist  chaplains,  nurses,  and  dwarf  pages  of  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  cherishing  in  her  mind  thoughts  of  the  lofty  and 
ideal  past,  of  the  poets,  artists,  and  cavaliers  of  the  old  mag- 
nificent court  of  Whitehall.  No ;  Mary's  claims  were  too 
near  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  to  permit  him  thus  to  spare 
her  as  an  auxiliary.  After  he  had  grieved  her  by  neglect, 
humbled  her  by  the  preference  he  showed  for  her  women, 
and  condemned  her  to  solitude,  for  which  she  had  little  pre- 
ference, his  next  step  was  to  persecute  her  for  all  her  family 
attachments,  and  insult  her  for  her  filial  tenderness  to  her 
father.  He  assailed  her  affection  for  him  by  inducing  her  to 
believe  him  guilty  of  crimes,  which  only  the  most  daring 
political  slanderers  laid  to  his  charge.  Above  all,  William 
made  a  crime  of  the  reverence  his  princess  bore  to  her  grand- 
father, Charles  I.,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  harboured  an 
implacable  hatred,  although  in  the  same  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  himself  as  to  Mary.  The  proceedings  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  in  breaking  down  his  wife's  spirit  according  to 
the  above  system,  were  thus  minutely  detailed  to  her  kins- 
man, Louis  XIV.,  by  his  ambassador  to  the  States,  D'Avaux: 
'^  They  have  printed  an  insolent  book  against  the  duke  of 
York  in  HoUand,  whom  they  accuse  of  cutting  the  throat  of 
the  earl  of  Essex.  The  Enghsh  envoy,  Chudleigh,  remon- 
strated, but  it  had  no  other  effect  than  exciting  Jurieu  to 
present  this  book  publicly  to  the  prince  of  Orange  as  his 
own  work ;  but  the  worst  of  all  was,  that,  after  this  out- 
rage on  her  father,  the  princess  of  Orange  was  forced  by 
her  husband  to  go  to  hear  Jurieu  preach  a  political  ser- 
mon. Chudleigh,  however,  resented  so  earnestly  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Jurieu  and  the  conduct  of  the  prince,  that  he 
was  no  longer  invited  to  the  court-entertainments  at  the 
Hague.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  princess  was  sitting  in 
her  soUtary  chamber  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  her 
grandfather,  Charles  I.  She  had  assximed  a  habit  of  deep 
mourning,  and  meant  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  day  to  fast- 
ing and  prayer,  as  was  her  family  custom  when  domesticated 
with  her  father  and  mother.     Her  meals  were  always  lonely. 
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and  on  this  anniversary  she  supposed  that  she  might  &st 
without  interruption.  The  prince  of  Orange  came  unexpect- 
edly into  her  apartment^  and  looking  at  her  mourning  habit^ 
scornfully  bade  her,  in  an  imperious  tone,  '  Go  change  it  for 
the  gayest  dress  she  had!'  The  princess  was  obliged  to 
obey.  He  then  told  her  he  meant  she  should  dine  in  pub- 
lic." Now  it  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  woman  dine  when 
she  resolves  to  fast.  ^'The  princess/'  pursues  D^Avaux, 
"  saw  all  the  dishes  of  a  state  dinner  successively  presented 
to  her,  but  dismissed  them  one  after  the  other,  and  ate 
nothing.  In  the  evening,  the  prince  of  Orange  conmianded 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  comedy,  where  he  had  not  been 
for  several  months,  and  which  he  had  ordered  on  purpose : 
at  this  new  outrage  to  her  feelings,  the  princess  burst  intq 
tears,  and  in  vain  entreated  him  to  spare  her,  and  excuse  her 
compliance.''* 

This  was  the  final  struggle;  from  the  30th  of  January, 
1684-5,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  foimd  of  Mary's  repug- 
nance to  any  outrage  effected  by  her  husband  against  her 
fiEuaoily.  The  change,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  domestication  of  her  cousin  Monmouth  at  her 
court,  llie  contest  of  parties  in  England  had  ended  in  the 
restoration  of  her  father,  the  duke  of  York,  to  his  natural 
place  in  the  succession,  and  Monmouth  took  his  turn  of 
banishment  in  Holland  and  Brussels.     It  was  part  of  the 

1  D'Avanx'  AmbaMndes,  yoL  Iy.  p.  262;  Bib.  da  Roi,  Paris.  A  brilliant 
reYiewer  in  the  Qnarterly  Review  has  commended  us  for  rectifying  the  mistake 
in  the  English  edition  of  IVAvaax,  which  states  "  that  the  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  obserred  by  the  princess  of  Orange  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  James  I.  {which  by  the  way  oocoired  on  March  25);  but  we  uncon- 
sciously amended  this  error  merely  by  going  to  the  native  language  and  genuine 
edition  of  D'Avaux*  Ambassades.  The  misstatement  (of  which  we  were  not 
aware  until  the  learned  author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  mentioned 
it)  was  probably  prepared  for  the  Englisli  reader  in  the  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mated all  authorized  history  of  the  royal  Stuarts  in  the  last  century.  Several 
p(nnts  were  gained  by  the  falsification  of  a  word  or  two  in  the  English  edition: 
at  the  same  time  it  acquitted  the  hero  of  Nassau  of  an  inexcusable  fiimily  out- 
nge,  and  gave  some  support  to  the  atrocious  calumny  invented  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  Charles  I.  poisoned  his  fiither  James  I.,  or  wherefore  should 
such  grief  be  manifested  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  latter?  It  b 
desirable,  on  this  head,  to  state,  that  in  the  Paris  edition  of  D'Avaux  he  writes 
directly  after  the  anniversary  of  January  30,  not  of  March  25;  and  that  Henry 
earl  of  Clarendon,  in  his  Diary,  describes  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  as  ever  kept  by  James  II.  and  his  fiimily,  in  fiisting,  prayer,  and  sorrow. 
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policy  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  receive  this  rival  aspirant 
for  the  crown  of  Oreat  Britain  with  extraordinary  affection, 
insomuch  that  he  permitted  the  princess  the  most  unheard  of 
indulgences  to  welcome  him.  "The  prince  of  Orange/^  says 
lyAvaux,  "was  heretofore  the  most  jealous  of  men.  Scarcely 
would  he  permit  the  princess  to  speak  to  a  man^  or  even  to  a 
woman;  now  he  presses  the  duke  of  Monmouth  to  come  after 
dinner  to  her  apartments,  to  teach  her  country-dances.  Like- 
wise, the  prince  of  Orange  charged  her,  by  the  complaisance 
she  owed  to  him,  to  accompany  the  duke  of  Monmouth  in 
skating  parties  this  great  frost.  A  woman  in  common  life 
would  make  herself  a  ridiculous  sight  if  she  did  as  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  does,  who  is  learning  to  glide  on  the  ice  with 
her  petticoats  trussed  up  to  her  knees,  skates  buckled  on  her 
shoes,  and  sliding  absurdly  enough,  first  on  one  foot  and 
then  on  the  other.'''  The  duchess  of  Orleans  scruples  not 
to  accuse  Mary  of  coquetry  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
The  strange  scenes  described  by  D'Avaux  were  doubtless  the 
foundation  of  her  opinion;  but  what  is  stiU  stranger,  the 
literary  duchess  considers  that  Mary  gave  reason  for  scandal 
with  D'Avaux  himself.  William  discovered,  it  seems,  that 
an  interview  had  taken  place  between  his  princess  and  this 
ambassador,  at  the  home  of  one  of  her  Dutch  maids  of 
honour,  mademoiselle  Trudaine:  this  lady  was  instantly 
driven  from  her  seivice  by  the  prince,  with  the  utmost  dis* 
grace.  William's  jealousy  was  probably  a  political  one,  and 
he  dreaded  lest  some  communication  prejudicial  to  his  views 
might  take  place  between  Mary  and  her  father,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  ambassador.  D'Avaux  himself  does 
not  mention  the  interview  in  his  letters,  nor  show  any  symp- 
tom of  vanity  regarding  the  princess ;  neither  does  he  men- 
tion the  redoubtable  adventure  of  the  arm-chair,  before 
detailed. 

The  resentment  of  the  envoy  Chudleigh  was  not  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  when  the  proceedings  relative  to  Mon- 
mouth took  place.  He  had  previously  remonstrated  with 
warmth  at  the  public  patronage  offered  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  both  to  the  libeller  Jurieu,  and  to  his  libel  on  the 
«  IVAvMiz,  p.  24a 
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father  of  the  princess;  now^  when  he  found  that  the  princess 
went  constantly^  squired  by  Monmouth^  to  hear  the  sermons 
of  this  calumniator  of  her  parent^  the  English  envoy  ex- 
pressed himself  angrily  enough  for  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
insist  on  his  recall^  in  which  request  he  obliged  his  princess 
to  join.     The  motive,  however,  that  the  prince  and  princess 
gave  for  this  requisition  was  not  the  real  one,  but  a  slight 
affiront  on  their  dignity,  such  as  hereditary  sovereigns  have 
often  borne  without  even  a  frown.     It  was  the  carnival:  the 
snow  at  the  Hague  was  hard  and  deep ;  all  the  Dutch  world 
were  sleighing  in  fanciful  sledges,  and  masked  in  various 
characters.     Among  others,  the  princess  of  Orange  being 
lately  taken  into  the  favour  of  her  lord  and  master,  he  drove 
out  with  her  on  the  snow  in  a  sleigh:  both  were  masked.    The 
Orange  sleigh  met  that  of  the  envoy  Chudleigh,  who  refused 
to  break  the  road,  and  the  princely  sledge  had  to  give  way 
before  the  equipage  of  the  proud  Englishman.*     The  prince 
and  princess  both  wrote  complaints  of  Chudleigh's  disre- 
spect, and  petitioned  that  he  might  be  recalled.    Chudleigh 
wrote  likewise,  giving  his  own  version  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  offence,  and  of  the  inimical  proceedings  of  the  Dutch 
court  against  all  who  were  devoted  to  the  British  sovereign. 
As  for  his  alleged  crime,  he  made  very  light  of  it,  saying, 
''that  as  the  prince  and  princess  were  masked,  which  im- 
plied a  wish  to  appear  unknown,  the  ill-breeding  and  imper- 
tinence would  have  been  in  any  way  to  have  testified  ac- 
quaintance with  them ;  that,  in  fact,  he  knew  them  not,  and 
that  he  was  on  the  proper  side  of  the  road.     If  the  circum- 
stance had  happened  to  his  own  right-royal  master  and  mis- 
tress, he  should  have  done  the  same,  but  they  knew  too  well 
the  customs  of  their  rank  to  have  taken  offence.     As  for 
recall,  he  joined  in  the  request,  for  he  could  not  stay  at  the 
Hague  to  see  and  hear  what  he  saw  and  heard  daily .^'    The 
result  was,  that  Chudleigh  returned  to  England,  and  Bevil 
Skelton  was  sent  as  envoy.     Unfortunately,  he  gave  stiU  less 
satisfaction  to  the  Orange  party. 

>  lyAvaoz*  Ambaasades;  Biblioth^ue  da  Boi,  Paris.    Likewise  Dartnuratb's 
Notes  to  Burnet 
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''The  prince  of  Orange/^  says  lyAvanx,  "knew  not  how 
to  caress  Monmouth  sufficiently:  balls  and  parties  were  in- 
cessantly given  for  him.  Four  or  five  days  since^  he  went 
alone  with  the  princess  of  Orange  on  the  ice  in  a  traineau, 
to  a  house  of  the  prince  three  leagues  from  the  Hague;  they 
dined  there^  and  it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth  that  led  out 
the  princess.  He  dined  at  table  with  the  princess^  who,  be- 
fore, always  ate  by  herself.  It  was  remarked  that  the  prin- 
cess, who  never  was  accustomed  to  walk  on  foot  in  public 
places,  was  now  for  ever  promenading  in  the  mall,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Monmouth;  and  that  the  prince,  formerly 
the  most  jealous  person  in  existence,  suffered  this  gallantry, 
which  all  the  world  noticed,  between  the  duke  and  his  wife.* 
The  gaiety  at  the  court  of  the  Hague,''  he  continues,  "  is 
universal.  William  himself  set  all  the  world  dancing  at  the 
balls  he  gave,  and  encouraged  his  guests  and  his  wife  by 
dancing  himself.  He  likewise  obliged  the  princess  to  re- 
ceive at  her  court,  and  to  countenance,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's mistress  or  secondary  wife,  lady  Harriet  Went- 
worth."  The  ill-treated  heiress  of  Baccleugh,  Monmouth's 
duchess  and  the  mother  of  his  children,  was  living  deserted 
in  England:  she  had  been  the  most  particular  friend  and 
companion  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  resented,  rather  than  encouraged  any  introduc- 
tion to  her  supplanter.  The  duke  of  York  wrote,  with  un- 
wonted sternness,  to  his  daughter,  remonstrating  against 
these  proceedings.  She  shed  tears  on  her  father's  letter; 
but  she  answered,  ''that  the  prince  was  her  master,  and 
would  be  obeyed."  Eye-witnesses  did  not  deem  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  was  induced  by  mere  obedience. 
She  was  either  partial  to  Monmouth, — as  her  friend  and 
correspondent,  the  German  duchess  of  Orleans,  implies, — 
or  she  rushed  into  pleasure  with  the  hilarity  of  a  caged  bird 
into  the  open  air.  If  her  seclusion  had  been  as  severe  as  the 
French  ambassador  declared  it  was,  she  was  glad  of  liberty 
and  exercise  on  any  terms.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
letters  of  remonstrance,  her  father  bade  her  warn  her  hus- 
>  D'Avanz'  Ambftaaadee,  voL  iv.  p.  217. 
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band;  "that  if  the  king,  and  himself  were  removed  by  death 
from  their  path^  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  whatsoever  the  prince 
might  think  of  his  friendship,  would  give  them  a  struggle 
before  they  could  possess  the  throne  of  Great  Britain/'*  A 
dim  light  is  thrown  on  the  correspondence  between  James  II. 
and  his  daughter,  by  garbled  extracts  made  by  Dr.  Birch,  a 
chaplain  of  the  princess  Anne.  Some  motive  fettered  his 
transcribing  pen,  since  letters,  apparently  of  the  strongest 
personal  interest,  furnish  him  but  with  two  or  three  broken 
sentences;  for  instance,  in  January  the  27th,  1685,  a  few 
days  before  the  duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne,  when 
he  wrote  to  remonstrate  with  her  on  her  extraordinary  con- 
duct with  Monmouth.  Dr.  Birch's  brief  quotation  from  this 
paternal  reproof  is,  that  her  father  "  supposes  she  was  kept 
in  awe/'  that  from  Mary's  answer,  "denies  being  kept  in 
awe, — her  condition  much  happier  than  he  believed."* 

All  the  noisy  gaieties  and  rejoicings  at  the  Orange  court 
were  hushed  and  dispelled,  as  if  by  the  sweep  of  an  en- 
chanter's wand,  on  the  noon  of  February  10,  (o.  s.)  1685, 
when  the  tidings  arrived  of  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
peaceable  accession  of  the  princess's  father  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  as  James  II.  D'Avaux  thus  describes  the 
change  effected  by  the  announcement  of  the  news  at  the 
palace  of  the  Hague :'  "  Letters  from  England,  of  the  6th 
of  February,  o.  s.,  arrived  here  at  seven  this  morning ;  they 
communicated  the  sorrowful  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  king 
of  England,  Charles  II.  The  prince  of  Orange  did  not  go 
into  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  where  she  was  holding  a  court 
of  reception  for  the  ladies  of  the  Hague :  he  sent  a  message, 
requesting  her  to  come  down  and  hear  the  news.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  came  likewise  to  listen  to  these  despatches. 
It  is  said  that  Mary  manifested  deep  affliction  at  the  death 
of  her  uncle.  Monmouth  retired  to  his  own  lodging,  and 
came  to  the  prince  at  ten  in  the  evening :  they  were  shut  up 
together  till  midnight  sounded.     Then  Monmouth,  the  same 

>  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  and  Macphenon's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
s  Additional  MS.  4163,  voL  i. ;  Birch  Papers,  British  Muaenm. 
*  D'Avaux*  AmhassadeB,  yol.  iy.  pp.  217-266. 
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night,  left  the  Hague  secretly ;  and  so  well  was  his  departure 
hidden,  that  it  was  supposed  at  noon  the  next  day  that  he 
was  in  bed.  The  prince  of  Orange  gave  him  money  for  his 
journey/'*  To  his  daughter,  James  II.  announced  his  pros- 
perous accession  with  the  utmost  warmth  of  paternal  tender- 
ness ;  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  remarkable  dryness  and 
brevity.^  The  prince,  who  had  never  supposed  that  his 
father'in-law  would  ascend  the  British  throne,  after  the 
strong  attempts  to  exclude  him  on  account  of  his  religion^ 
found  himself,  if  regarded  as  his  enemy,  in  an  alarming  pre- 
dicament. His  first  manoeuvre,  in  consequence,  was  to  take 
out  of  his  wife's  hand  the  paternal  letter  sent  to  her  by  her 
father,  and  read  it  aloud  to  the  assembled  states  of  Holland 
as  if  it  had  been  written  to  himself.*  He  wrote  to  the  new 
sovereign  an  apologetical  epistle  in  the  lowest  strain  of  humi- 
lity, explaining  ''  that  Monmouth  only  came  as  a  suppliant, 
was  shown  a  Uttle  common  hospitality,  and  had  been  sent 
away.''  A  glow  of  fervent  enthusiasm  and  a  prostration  of 
devotion  now  marked  his  letters  to  James  II.  In  one  of  his 
epistles  William  says, — "Nothing  can  happen  which  wiU 
make  me  change  the  fixed  attachment  I  have  for  your 
interests.  I  should  be  the  most  unhappy  man  in  the  world 
if  you  were  not  persuaded  of  it,  and  should  not  have  the 
goodness  to  continue  me  a  little  in  your  good  graces,  since 
I  shall  be,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life,  yours,  with  zeal  and 
fideUty."* 

The  usually  affectionate  correspondence  between  James  II. 
and  his  daughter  Mary,  had  now  become  interspersed  with 
their  dift'erences  of  opinion  on  religion.  The  partiahties  of 
each  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  other, — his  for  the 
church  of  Rome,  she  frequenting  the  worship  of  the  Dutch 
dissenters.  Neither  had  much  regard  for  the  true  resting- 
place  between  the  two, — the  reformed  church  of  England,  as 
estabUshed  at  the  period  of  the  present  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.     Accordiug  to  Dr.  Birch's  meagre  extracts,  king 

»  D'Avaux'  Ambassadea,  voL  iv.  pp.  217-266.  D'Avaiix  dates  Feb.  20,  but 
he  haa  used  the  new  style. 

'  Daliymple's  Appendix,  where  the  letter  is  quoted.  *  Maqtherson. 

*  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  French  letter. 
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James  wrote  to  his  daughter  Mary,  from  Windsor,  August 

22nd,  to  express — 

**  His  snrprise  to  find  her  so  iU-mformed  of  the  hishop  of  Loudon's  hehavioar, 
hoth  to  the  late  king  and  to  him,  hoth  as  duke  and  king,  as  to  write  [to  him] 
in  his  favour ;  that  the  hishop  deserved  no  fiivour  fix>m  him,  and  was  £ur  from 
having  the  true  church-of-England  principles." 

In  the  answer  of  Mary,  dated  the  26th  of  August,  she  "  vin- 
dicated her  former  preceptor  as  a  good  and  loyal  man/** 

An  error,  fatal  to  himself,  was  committed  by  James  II.,  in 
complying  with  the  request  that  his  daughter  was  induced  to 
join  in,  by  allowing  Henry  Sidney  to  return  to  the  Hague  as 
the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  which  were  lent  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  as  a  support  equally  against  the  ambition 
of  Prance  and  the  party  in  Holland  adverse  to  the  stadthol- 
dership,  for  every  officer  who  did  not  become  a  partisan  of 
the  views  of  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain  was  an  object  of  persecution,  and  was  very  glad  to 
obtain  his  own  dismissal  and  return  to  England.  Thus  all 
who  remained  were  the  pledged  agents  of  William's  ambi- 
tion. Since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Ken,  it  was  noticed  that 
Mary  had  attended  more  than  ever  the  preachings  of  the 
Dutch  dissent.  It  was  observed  that  Monmouth,  who  had 
accompanied  her  to  their  meetings,  had,  in  his  latter  years, 
manifested  great  partiality  to  the  fatalist  sects.  The  rash 
invasion  of  England  by  Monmouth,  his  nominal  assimiption 
of  the  royal  dignity,  and  his  execution,  were  events  which 
followed  each  other  with  startling  celerity.  It  is  evident, 
firom  his  own  memoirs,  that  James  II.  regretted  being  forced 
to  put  Monmouth  to  death.  Those  who  have  read  the  pro- 
clamation, in  which  Monmouth  calls  his  uncle  '^  the  mur- 
derer and  poisoner  of  Charles  II.,''  will  see  that,  in  publish- 
ing so  unfounded  a  calumny,  he  had  rendered  any  pardon 
from  James  II.  a  self-accusation.  Whether  the  mind  of 
Mary  had  been  warped  against  her  father  by  the  party- 
exiles  who  swarmed  in  Holland,  or  whether  her  motives  were 
the  more  degrading  ones  attributed  to  her  by  her  relative 
and  correspondent,  Elizabeth  Charlotte,*  (the  second  wife  of 

*  Additional  MSS.  4163,  vol.  i. ;  British  Museum. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
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Philippe  duke  of  Orleans,)  can  scarcely  be  surmised;  but 
reasoning  from  facts  and  results,  it  is  evident  that  she  never 
forgave  ber  father  the  death  of  Monmouth. 

Since  the  departure  of  Dr.  Ken,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
father  of  the  princess  to  send  any  loyal  person,  in  any  official 
capacity,  who  could  be  endured  at  her  court.  Skelton,  the 
new  envoy,  was  liked  stiU  less  than  Chudleigh.  A  complete 
antipathy  had  subsisted  between  Dr.  Ken  and  William  of 
Orange,  but  the  dignity  of  character  pertaining  to  the  disin- 
terested churchman  had  awed  the  prince  from  the  practices 
to  which  he  had  recourse  in  order  to  discover  what  Ken's 
successor.  Dr.  Covell,  thought  of  the  married  felicity  of  the 
princess,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  composing  the 
court  at  the  Hague.  Truly,  in  this  proceeding  the  hero  of 
Nassau  verified  the  proverb,  that  eavesdroppers  hear  no 
good  of  themselves ;  and,  assuredly,  the  peepers  into  private 
letters  deserve  not  more  self-gratification  than  the  listeners 
at  windows  or  keyholes.  The  princess  was  at  Dieren,  sur- 
rounded by  the  inimical  circle  of  the  Villiers,  to  whose  aid  a 
fourth,  their  sister  Catharine,  had  lately  arrived  fr^m  Eng- 
land, and  had  married  the  marquess  de  Puissars,  a  French 
nobleman  at  the  court  of  Orange.  It  was  an  allusion  to  the 
infamous  Elizabeth  Villiers  which  exasperated  the  Dutch 
phlegm  of  William  of  Orange  into  the  imprudence  of  acknow- 
ledging the  ungentlemanlike  ways  by  which  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  quaint  document  written  by  his  wife's 
almoner.  Dr.  Covell.  The  prince  had,  by  some  indirect 
means,  learned  that  the  correspondence  between  Covell  and 
Skelton,  the  envoy,  passed  through  the  hands  of  D'Alonne, 
the  secretary  to  the  princess.  After  obtaining  and  copying 
Dr.  Covell's  letter,  he  sent  it  to  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  imcle 
of  the  princess  of  Orange,  accompanied  by  his  holograph 
letter  in  French,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :* — 

"I  had  for  some  time  suspected,"  says  the  prinoe  of  Orange,*  "that  Dr. 
Covell  was  not  a  fkithiiil  servant  to  the  princess.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
Hagoe,  a  letter  fell  into  my  hands  which  he  had  written  to  Skelton,  the  am- 
bassador. I  opened  it,  and  at  my  return  to  Dieren,  where  the  doctor  was  wUk 
the  prineees,  I  took  the  doctor's  cypher  and  decyphered  it,  as  yon  will  see  by 

^  Clarendon  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  166.  *  Ibid. 
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the  copy  annexed;  the  original,  (which  I  have,)  written  and  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  he  acknowledged  when  I  showed  it  to  him.  Tou  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  that  a  man  of  his  profession  could  be  so  great  a  knave." 

The  surprise  is,  however,  greater  to  find  that  a  prince,  who 
bore  a  character  for  heroism,  and  even  for  magnanimity, 
should  first  purloin  a  private  letter,  break  the  seal  to  espy 
the  contents,  then  take  the  doctor's  cypher, — but  how,  un- 
less his  serene  highness  had  picked  the  doctor's  desk,  he 
does  not  explain, — and  then  continue  his  practices  till  he 
had  laboured  out  a  fair  copy  of  the  letter,  which,  to  com- 
plete his  absurdity,  he  sent  to  the  very  parties  that  the  old 
doctor  especially  wished  should  know  how  he  treated  his 
wife.  James  11.  and  Clarendon  were  not  a  little  diverted 
at  the  fact,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  spent  his  time 
in  making  out  a  cyphered  letter  as  complimentary  to  him- 
self and  court  as  the  following : — 

"  Db.  CoTBLL  to  Mb.  SeXLTOK,  the  AUBASaADOB. 

"Dieren,  October  ^  1686. 

"  Yonr  honour  may  be  astonished  at  the  news,  but  it  is  too  true,  that  the 
princess's  heart  is  like  to  break;  and  yet  she  every  day,  with  mistress  Jesson 
and  madame  Zulestan,  [Mary  Worth,]  counterfeits  the  greatest  joy,  and  looks 
upon  us  as  dogged  as  may  be.  We  dare  no  more  speak  to  her.  The  prince 
httth  in&Dibly  imide  her  his  absolute  slave,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  wish  to 
God  I  could  see  the  king  g^ye  you  some  good  thing  fbr  your  life ;  I  would  have 
it  out  of  the  power  of  any  revocation,  for,  I  assure  you,  I  fear  the  prince  will  for 
ever  rule  the  roast.  As  for  Mr.  Chudleigh,'  if  his  business  be  not  done  beyond 
the  power  of  the  prince  before  the  king  [James  II.]  die,  he  will  be  in  an  ill 
taking.  But  I  wonder  what  makes  the  prince  so  cold  to  you.  None  but  'vaStk- 
moos  people  must  expect  any  tolerable  usage  here. 

"  I  beseech  God  preserve  the  king  [James  II.]  many  and  many  yesn.  I  do 
not  wonder  much  at  the  new  marchioness's  [Catharine  ViUiers]  behaviour,  it  is 
so  like  the  breed.  We  shall  see  fine  doings  if  we  once  come  to  town.  What 
would  yon  say  if  the  princess  should  take  her  into  the  chapel,  or,  in  time,  into 
the  bedchamber?  I  cannot  fancy  the  sisters  [Yilliers]  will  long  agree.  Toa 
guess  right  about  Mr.  D^Allonne,  for  he  is  secretary  in  that,  as  well  as  other 
private  affidrs. 

"I  fear  I  shall  not  get  loose  to  meet  you  at  Utrecht:  it  will  not  be  a  month 
before  we  meet  at  the  Hague.  I  never  so  heartily  longed  to  come  to  the  Hague. 
€bd  send  us  a  happy  meeting ! 

"  The  princess  Is  just  now  junketing  with  madame  Bentinck  [Anne  VUliers] 
and  Mrs.  Jesson,  in  madamp  Zulestein's  chamber.  Believe  me,  worthy  sir,  ever 
with  all  sincere  devotion  to  be, 

'*  Your  honour's,  Ac. 

"  Let  me  know  how  you  were  received  at  the  hoff,  [court]." 

This  letter  strongly  corroborates  the  intelligence  regard- 
>  The  Ibrmer  envoy,  displaced  by  the  oomplidnt  of  the  prince. 
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ing  the  princess  transmitted  by  the  French  ambassador, 
IVAvaux,  for  the  information  of  his  court ;  and  is,  moreover, 
corroborated  by  the  previous  remonstrances  of  Dr.  Ken  on 
the  ill-treatment  of  Mary.  Nor,  when  the  strong  family  con- 
nexions are  considered  of  the  intriguante  Elizabeth  Villiers, 
represented  by  old  Dr.  Covell  as  surrounding  the  princess 
at  all  times,  equally  in  her  court  and  the  privacy  of  her 
chamber,  wiU  his  picture  of  the  slavery  to  which  she  was 
reduced  be  deemed  exaggerated. 

With  Dr.  Covell  a  general  clearance  of  all  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  the  royal  family  in  England  took 
place :  they  were  all  thrust  out  of  the  household  of  the  prin- 
cess. Bentinck,  whose  wife  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Covell's 
letter,  thus  details  their  dismission  in  an  epistle  to  Sidney  :* 
^'  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  changes  at  our  court,  for 
her  royal  highness,  madame  the  princess,  on  seeing  the  letter 
which  the  prince  had  got  by  chance^  dismissed  Dr.  Covell, 
without  any  further  chastisement,  because  of  his  profession ; 
and  as  it  was  suspected  that  Mrs.  Langford  and  Miss  Tre- 
lawney  had  been  leagued  with  him,  her  royal  highness, 
madame  the  princess,  has  sent  them  off  this  morning.  The 
second  chaplain,  Langford,  is  also  in  this  intrigue.  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  malice  these  people  have  shown  in  my  case,^' 
continued  Bentinck,  "  seeing  that  they  have  thus  betrayed 
their  master  and  mistress.  I  beg,  that  if  you  hear  any  one 
speak  of  the  sort  of  history  they  have  charitably  made  at 
our  expense,  you  will  send  us  word,  for  they  have  reported 
as  if  M^e  [Bentinck  and  his  wife]  had  failed  of  respect  to  her 
royal  highness  madame  the  princess  at  our  arrival  at  Houns- 
lardyke,  and  I  should  wish  to  'know  what  is  said.'*'  If 
Bentinck  and  his  master  could  have  obtained  BariUon's  de- 
spatches by  some  such  '^  accident''  as  gave  them  possession 
of  Dr.  Covell's  letter,  they  would  have  found  that  king 
James  remarked  reasonably  enough  on  the  incident.  He 
said,  that  "  If  the  prince  of  Orange  really  behaved  like  a 
true  friend  to  him,  and  a  good  husband  to  his  daughter,  it 

'  Sidney  Diary,  edited  by  Mr.  Blenoowe,  voL  ii.  pp.  254^  256,  where  may  be 
peen  the  original  French  letter. 
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was  strange  that  he  should  be  so  enraged  at  her  earliest 
friends  and  oldest  servants  writing  news  by  the  British  re- 
sident of  her  healthy  and  the  manner  of  passing  her  time/' 
The  king  alluded  to  the  fact,  "  that  Mrs.  Langford  was  the 
nurse  of  his  daughter  Maiy,  whose  husband,  Mr.  Langford, 
was  one  of  her  chaplains ;  Anne  Trelawney,  one  of  her  ladies, 
had  been  a  playfellow,  whom  the  princess  Mary  loved  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world/'  The  princess  suffered  agonies^ 
when  the  prince  of  Orange,  suspecting  that  Anne  Trelawney 
was  among  the  disapprovers  of  his  conduct,  forced  her  to 
return  to  England  at  this  juncture/'* 

The  prince  of  Orange  informed  Lawrence  Hyde,  the  uncle 
of  the  princess,  that  he  left  the  punishment  of  Dr.  Covell  to 
his  bishop;  but  he  demanded  of  king  James  the  dismissal  of 
the  envoy  Skelton,  for  having  the  queer  letter  already  quoted 
written  to  him  by  the  said  Dr.  Covell,  which,  in  fact,  Skelton 
had  never  received.  Hyde  drily  replied,  by  the  order  of  the 
king,  '^that  frequent  changes  were  great  impediments  to 
business;  and  reminded  him  that  the  other  envoy,  Chud- 
leigh,  had  been  dismissed  for  a  private  misunderstanding." 
Skelton  remained  fruitlessly  writing  to  his  royal  master,  csd- 
IJTig  his  attention  to  the  intrigues  by  which  his  son-in-law 
was  working  his  deposition,^  receiving  but  little  belief  from 
James  IL,  who  either  would  not  or  could  not  suspect  the 
fjEuth  of  a  son  and  daughter,  when  both  of  them  were  writing 
to  him  letters,  apparently  of  an  affectionate  and  confidential 
kind,  every  post-day .'*  The  princess  of  Orange  greatly  exas* 
perated  the  French  ambassador  by  the  sympathy  she  mani- 
fested for  his  Protestant  countrymen.  He  wrote  to  his  court, 
January  8,  1686, — "  Only  two  days  ago,  she  told  a  story  of  a 

*  This  carious  and  obscure  passage  in  Mary's  early  married  life  has  been 
collated  and  collected  from  the  despatches  and  diaries  of  her  friends,  relatives, 
foes,  and  servants;  namely,  firom  those  written  by  her  unde  Lawrence,  her 
husband  the  prince  of  Orange,  her  &ther,  and  old  friends,  as  well  as  by  the 
Frandi  ambeBsadars,  I^Avaux  and  Barillon;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  moeh  more  to  be  found  in  private  letters  and  journals,  as  yet  unknown  to 
biographers.  *  Barillon,  Oct.  1685. 

*  Dabymple's  Appendix,  and  Maq;>herBon's  History  and  Stuart  Papers,  yoL  i. 
p.  286. 

*  Dabymple's  Appendix;  see  a  great  number  from  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
from  the  king. 
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fire  having  been  Kghted  under  two  yonng  Protestant  girls  in 
France,  who  were  thus  made  to  suflFer  dreadful  torments/'* 
The  ambassador  complained  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
requested  him  '^to  restrain  the  princess  from  talking  thus;*' 
but  the  prince  coldly  observed,  "  that  he  could  not/'  Hol- 
land and  £ngland  were  then  full  of  the  refugees  who  had 
fled  from  the  detestable  persecutions  in  France.  In  this  in- 
stance James  II.  and  his  daughter  acted  in  unison,  for  he 
gave  them  refrige  in  England,  and  relieved  them  with  monej 
and  other  necessaries.  It  is  said,  that  he  sent  word  to 
remonstrate  with  Louis  XIV.  on  his  cruelty.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1686  that  the  princess  of  Orange, 
by  a  manifestation  of  her  conjugal  fears,  obtained  from  the 
States-General  the  appointment  of  body-guards,  to  attend 
on  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  who  hitherto  had 
been  without  that  indication  of  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince.  The  following  curious  tale  of  a  plot  against  the  life 
or  freedom  of  Mary's  consort,  she  owed  to  Dr.  Burnet  and 
one  Mr.  W.  Fado,  or  Tacio,  who  afterwards  fell  out  with 
each  other,  and  gave  different  versions  of  it.  Perhaps  the 
plot  itself  was  a  mere  scheme  for  obtaining  a  place  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange.  ''  Sche- 
veling  is  a  sea  village,"  begins  the  memorial,  ''  about  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  palace  of  the  Hague,  whither  all  people^ 
from  the  rank  of  the  prince  and  princess  to  the  lowest  boor 
and  boorine,  take  the  air,  in  fine  weather,  on  summer  even- 
ings. A  stately  long  avenue  leads  to  the  dumi  fr^m  the 
back  of  the  Hague  palace-gardens,  planted  on  each  side  with 
many  rows  of  tall  trees.'*  The  dimes  (just  like  those  of 
Yarmouth)  are  interspersed  with  portions  of  beautiful  turf, 

1  AmbaasadeB  lyAvwix,  vol.  ▼.  p.  219. 
*  There  is  direct  evidence  of  this  part:  see  Toone's  Chionology,  Maqphenon, 
and  a  letter  of  Henry  lord  Clarendon.  Barillon,  however,  in  one  of  hk  letters 
to  Louis  XIV.,  asserts  that  James  expressed  to  hhn  the  direct  contrary.  Facts 
are,  nevertheless,  to  be  preferred  to  words,  even  if  the  words  were  repcnrted  with 
troth.  James  devoted  50,0002.  of  the  contents  of  his  well-regnlated  treasury, 
to  the  good  work  of  the  hospitable  provision  for  his  poor  guests.  See,  ^ewiae» 
the  works  of  Dr.  Peter  Allix,  one  of  the  refugee  leaders,  which  overflow  with 
gratitude  to  James  II.,  for  what  the  good  Huguenot  calls  his  inestimahle  kind- 
ness to  them  in  their  miseries. 
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of  the  arenaria,  or  sea-beach  grass ;  the  rest  is  a  desert  of 
deep,  loose  sand^  nrhere  the  roots  of  this  grass  do  not  bind 
it ;  consequently,  a  heavy  carriage  with  horses  always  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  traversing  the  road,  which  was  very 
troublesome  towards  the  north  dunes}  ''The  prince  of 
Orange,'^  wrote  the  informer  of  the  plot,  ''  would  often  go 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  the  cool  of  a  summer^s 
evening,  to  take  the  air  for  two  hours  along  the  sea-shore, 
with  only  one  person  in  the  carriage  with  him ;  and  in  order 
to  avoid  all  troublesome  salutation,  he  went  northward  a 
great  way  beyond  where  the  other  carriages  did  walk,  none 
of  which  dared  foUow  him,  so  that  he  was  almost  out  of 
sight/'  An  agent  of  the  king  of  France  went  to  lie  in  wait, 
with  two  boats,  on  the  Scheveling  beach,  each  manned  with 
armed  desperadoes :  and,  when  the  Dutch  prince's  carriage 
was  slowly  ploughing  its  way  among  the  sandy  dunes,  the 
men  were  to  march  to  surroimd  the  prince,  who,  being  thus 
enclosed  between  the  two  gangs,  was  to  be  taken,  rowed  off 
to  a  brig  of  war  under  Dutch  colours,  and  carried  to  Prance. 
The  scheme  was  attributed  to  a  count  Feril,  or  Fenil,  an 
Italian  officer  in  a  French  regiment,  who  had  been  banished 
fiom  France  for  killing  his  enemy  in  a  duel.  M.  Facio,  or 
Tacio,  then  a  youth,  the  son  of  the  man  with  whom  he  lodged 
at  DuyviKers,  heard  the  matter  in  confidence  firom  Fenil. 
By  a  notable  concatenation  of  accidents.  Dr.  Burnet  met  the 
confidant  of  the  conspirator  of  ''the  plot,"  as  he  bent  his 
course  to  Holland.  It  seems  very  strange  in  this  story,  that 
the  alleged  conspirator,  count  Fenil,  should  have  trusted  his 
intentions  several  months  before  "the  plof  was  matured  to 
this  young  man,  who  happened  to  be  travelling  to  Geneva, 
where  he  happened  to  encounter  Burnet,  who  happened  to 
be  travelling  to  Holland,  where  he  happened  to  find  the  nar- 
rative a  convenient  means  of  introduction  to  the  princess 
of  Orange,  for  policy  forbade  her  receiving  with  particular 
marks  of  distinction  any  exile  firom  her  father's  court,  dur- 
ing his  short-Uved  prosperity  after  the  suppression  of  the 

1  In  Yarmoath  tbew  wa-dde  plains  are  called  cIcMMf ,  or  detmt,  but  both  worda 
mean  the  fame  aa  ifofPiM. 
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Monmouth  insurrection.  Having  requested  an  interriew  on 
matters  of  life  and  death  with  her  royal  highness^  Burnet 
told  his  alarming  tale  with  such  effect^  that  the  princess,  in 
an  agony  of  conjugal  fear,  entreated,  in  her  turn,  a  confer- 
ence on  matters  of  life  and  death  with  some  members  of  the 
States-General  of  the  Orange  faction,  to  hear  and  see  the 
reverend  person  tell  his  story'  and  produce  his  witness.  The 
result  was^  that  the  princess  obtained  firom  a  majority  of  the 
States-General  the  first  appointment  of  her  husband's  body- 
guards,— a  step  greatly  adverse  to  the  terms  on  which  he 
held  his  stadtholdership,  and  savouring  strongly  of  royal 
power  and  dignity.  The  author  of  the  story,  M.  Facio,  in 
his  memorial,  published  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  some 
falsehoods  of  his  quondam  ally,  complains  much  of  the  in- 
gratitude both  of  William  and  Burnet.  What  became  of 
the  count  Fenil,  on  whom  the  concoction  of  ''the  plof  waa 
laid,  is  not  mentioned. 

James  II.  sent  his  friend  William  Fenn,  the  illustrioua 
philanthropist,  to  his  daughter  and  her  husband  in  Janu- 
ary 1686,  to  conidnce  them  by  his  eloquence  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  abolishing  all  laws  tending  to  persecution. 
A  Dutch  functionary,  of  the  name  of  Dyckvelt,  was  long 
associated  with  the  benevolent  quaker  in  this  negotiation. 
''Fenn,'*  says  D'Avaux,  "wrote  Tiith  his  own  hand  a  long 
letter,"  averring  "that  many  of  the  bishops  had  agreed 
that  the  English  penal  laws  were  cruel  and  bad,  and  ought 
to  be  annulled."  On  which  the  prince  declared,  "he  would 
lose  all  the  revenues  and  reversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  to  which  his  wife  was  heiress,  before  one  should 
be  abolished.  The  princess,"  adds  D'Avaux,  "echoed  his 
words,  but  much  more  at  length,  and  with  such  sharpness, 
that  the  marquess  d'Albeville  [who  was  IVAvaux^s  inform- 
ant, and  was  present]  was  much  astonished  at  her  tone 
and  manner."    Among  other  expressions,   she  said,^  that 

^  It  if  a  cnrioas  circarastanoe,  that  Buniet  is  very  cautioiis  in  all  hin  aQaaions 
to  this  queer  tale,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  narrate  either  in  history  or 
manuscript.  The  truth  is,  that  Facio,  or  Tacio,  had  printed  a  version  of  it, 
itrongly  illottrativA  of  the  wise  iwoverh.  When  rogues  fkU  out,  &e. 

'  Amhaaaades  D'Avauz :  Bihlioth^ue  Royide,  'Pniia,  voL  v.  p.  67. 
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^  If  ever  she  was  queen  of  England,  she  should  do  more 
for  the  Protestants  than  even  queen  Elizabeth."  When 
Mary  perceived  the  impression  she  had  made  on  Albeville 
by  her  answer  to  Penn,  she  modified  her  manner  in  dis- 
cussing with  him  the  differences  between  her  father's  views 
and  her  own,  adding,  in  a  more  moderate,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  dignified  tone,  "I  speak  to  you,  sir,  with  less 
reserve,  and  with  more  liberty  than  to  the  king  my  father, 
by  reason  of  the  respectful  deference  which  I  am  obliged 
to  entertain  for  him  and  his  sentiments/'^  William  Penn, 
on  this  mission,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  which  endured  through  her  life.  The  practical 
wisdom  and  justice  which  he  had  shown,  as  the  founder 
of  a  prosperous  colony  under  the  patronage  of  James,  when 
duke  "of  York,  ought  to  have  made  the  heiress  of  the  British 
empire  consider  herself  under  inestimable  obligations  to  the 
illustrious  man  of  peace.  The  prince  of  Orange  was  less 
violent  than  his  wife  in  the  matter,  and  astutely  endea- 
voured to  bargain  with  Penn,  as  the  price  of  his  consent, 
''that  king  James  should  allow  his  daughter  a  handsome 
pension  of  48,000/.  per  annum,  as  heiress  of  the  British 
throne.''  James  II.  was  rich,  and  free  from  debt,  either 
public  or  private;  but  he  demurred  on  this  proposition, 
saying  ''he  must  first  ascertain  clearly  that  this  large  in- 
come, if  he  sent  it  out  of  the  country,  would  not  be  used 
against  himself." 

It  has  been  shown,  that  Dr.  Burnet's  first  introduction  to 
the  princess  was  on  account  of  a  plot  he  had  discovered 
against  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  be- 
came from  that  time  extremely  intimate  at  the  court  of 
Orange, — an  intimacy  that  excited  the  displeasure  of  James 
II.  The  extracts  are  meagre  from  the  king's  letter  to  his 
daughter.  They  are  as  follows: — In  a  letter,  dated  from 
Whitehall,  November  23,  1686,  he  spoke  of  Burnet  "as  a 
man  not  to  be  trusted,  and  an  ill  man."*    Dec.  7,  he  com- 

I  Mazore's  dedphering  of  Albeville's  despatches  to  James  II. 
*  Additional  MS.,  British  Museum,  4163,  folio  1. 
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plained  of  Burnet  "as  a  dangerotm  man^  though  he  would 
seem  to  be  an  angel  of  light/'  King  James  added  this  de« 
scription^  allowing  his  enemy  the  following  qualities:  that 
''  Burnet  was  an  ingenious  man/'  meanings  in  the  parlance 
of  that  century^  a  man  of  genius^ ''  of  a  pleasant  conversation, 
and  the  best  flatterer  he  ever  knew/'  The  princess  replied 
to  her  father  fix)m  the  Hague,  December  10,  in  a  letter  full 
of  Burnefs  praises/ 

>  Additional  MS.,  British  Uxumm,  4168,  fblso  L 
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QUESN-BSONAMT  OF  aSEAT  BRITAIN  AXD  IBSLAKD. 


CHAPTER  in. 


I^inoesB  Anne  greatly  indulged  by  her  ftther — ^Deaih  of  her  dangfater — ^Present 
at  her  fiither*!  ooronation,  (James  II.) — ^Attends  the  opening  of  parliament — 
Birth  of  Anneal  aeoond  daughter,  Mary — ^Anne'i  state  at  chapel-royal — ^Her 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  Ely — Her  revenue  and  married  life — Character  of  her 
faosband — Her  thvd  daughter  bom»  (Sophia) — Illness  of  her  husband — 
Death  of  both  their  diildren — ^EzcesuTe  grief  of  the  prinoess — Her  pecuniary 
embarrassments — Interview  with  her  fhther — ^Her  aunt  quits  her  household 
— ^Lady  ChurchiU  her  first  hidy — Letters  between  the  prinoess  of  Orange  and 
English  ladies — Letters  of  James  II.  to  the  prinoess  of  Orange — He  informs 
her  of  his  queen's  situation-— Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  (called  the  Pre" 
tender) — ^Anne's  absence  at  Bath — Her  insinuations  against  the  child  and 
his  mother — ^Anne's  joy  at  the  people's  suspicions — at  her  brother's  illness — 
Letters  from  the  queen  (Mary  Beatrice)  to  the  princess  of  Orange — Prinoess 
Anne  at  Windsor — Introduced  to  the  pope's  legate — Princess  of  Orange  writes 
to  archbishop  Sancroft — Princess  Anne's  dialogues  with  her  unde  Clarendon — 
Ihnnoess  of  Orange  deceives  her  father — His  letters  on  her  husband's  invasion 
— Interview  of  Anne  and  daiendcm — ^Modca  her  fitther  with  her  women— 
tUsprocA  of  her  unde. 

The  inimical  conduct  of  the  princess  of  Orange  towards  her 
tBLther,  which  commenced  a  few  months  before  his  accession^ 
caused  him  to  bestow  a  double  portion  of  fondness  on  her 
younger  sister.  Anne  had,  in  her  infancy,  been  the  spoiled 
favourite  of  her  mother,  while  her  father  lavished  his  most 
tender  affections  on  her  elder  sister.^  At  this  time  Anne 
was  the  best-beloved  of  his  heart;  he  was  never  happy  out 
of  her  presence,  he  was  never  known  to  deny  a  request  of 
hers,  though  it  was  not  very  easy  for  her  to  make  one,  since 
he  anticipated  her  every  want  and  wish.  Of  course  her  rank 
and  dignity  were  greatly  augmented  when  he  became  a 
reigning  sovereign.   Charles  II.  died  on  the  birthday  of  Anne, 

>  See  letter  of  her  step-mother,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  where  she  reminda 
Mazy  that  she  was  considered  his  best-beiloved  in  infkncy. 
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February  6, 1685.  All  thoughts  were  directed  to  her  on  her 
father^s  accession,  for  the  people  fiilly  expected  the  succes- 
sion would  be  continued  by  her  descendants.  She  had 
brought  into  the  world  a  daughter  in  the  reign  of  her  uncle, 
but  this  child  scarcely  lived  to  be  baptized.  There  was,  how- 
ever, speedy  promise  of  more  offspring,  insomuch  that  the 
princess  Anne  could  take  no  other  part  of  her  father^s  coro- 
nation (St.  George^ s-day,  1685)  than  beholding  it  from  a 
close  box  in  Westminster-abbey,  which  was  prepared  for  her 
below  that  of  the  ambassadors. 

The  princess  Anne  heard  herself  mentioned  at  the  corona- 
tion of  her  father  in  the  following  prayer:  ''O  Lord,  our 
Gk)d,  who  upholdest  and  governest  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth,  receive  our  humble  prayers  for  our  sovereign  lord, 
James,  set  over  us  by  thy  grace  and  providence  to  be  our 
king ;  and  so  together  with  him  bless  his  royal  consort  our 
gracious  queen  Mary,  Catharine  the  queen-dowager,  their 
royal  highnesses  Mary  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the  prin- 
cess Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  whole  royal  family.'  Endue 
them  with  thy  holy  Spirit,  enrich  them,'*  &c.  &c.  concluding 
in  the  words  of  the  supplication  for  the  royal  family  in  our 
liturgy.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  James  II. 
thus  particularly  distinguished  both  his  daughters  by  name 
and  titles  in  this  prayer,  although  in  that  century,  as  in  the 
present,  only  the  heir-apparent  among  the  children  of  the 
sovereign,  or  at  most  an  heir-presumptive,  was  usually  men- 
tioned. In  all  probabihty,  he  thus  designated  them  to  pre- 
vent all  disputes  regarding  their  title  to  the  succession  in 
case  of  his  death,  as  their  mother  was  only  a  private  gentle- 
woman. The  princess  of  Orange  and  the  princess  Anne 
were  certainly  thus  named  in  the  liturgy  every  time  divine 
service  was  celebrated  by  the  church  of  England  until  they 
deposed  their  father :  it  is  an  instance  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed, in  any  way,  to  slight  their  claims,  either  to  royalty  or 
his  paternal  care.     James  II.  was  kinder  to  his  daughters 

^  Sandford,  repeated  by  Menin,  in  his  Coronation  CeremonialB  of  England, 
p.  16.  He  edited  this  as  a  guide  to  the  coronation  of  George  II.,  the  cere- 
monial of  which  is  printed  with  it. 
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than  George  II.  to  his  heir,  for  in  the  very  volume  which 
gives  this  information,  a  similar  prayer,^  in  the  very  words,  is 
quoted ;  hut  in  regard  to  the  nomenclature,  only  king  George 
and  his  queen  Caroline  are  prayed  for;  neither  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales  nor  their  other  children  are  named. 

Great  friendship  apparently  prevailed  at  the  epoch  of  the 
coronation  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  step-mother. 
Before  the  newly  crowned  queen,  Mary  Beatrice,  commenced 
her  procession  back  to  Westminster-hall,  she  entered  the  box 
of  the  princess  Anne,'  to  show  her  dress,  and  hold  friendly 
conference :  Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  bore 
his  spouse  company,  conversed  with  her  a  considerable  time. 
The  princess  Anne  accompanied  the  queen  to  behold  the 
grand  ceremony  of  the  king's  opening  his  first  parliament ; 
both  Anne^  and  her  step-mother  were  on  the  right  of  the 
throne :  they  were  considered  mcog.  The  princess  of  Den- 
mark had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  pope  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  fully  defied  and  renounced  before  the  Catholic  queen. 
Ten  days  afterwards,  May  22,  the  princess  Anne  brought  into 
the  world  a  daughter,  who  was  baptized  Mary,  after  the 
princess  of  Orange.  James  II.  himself  announced  this  event 
to  "his  son,  the  prince  of  Orange,^^  in  one  of  those  familiar 
letters  he  wrote  to  him  almost  every  post :  "  My  daughter, 
the  princess  of  Denmark,  was  this  day  brought  to  bed  of  a 
girl.  I  have  not  time  to  say  more  now,  but  to  assure  you 
that  I  shall  always  be  as  kind  to  you  as  you  can  desire.^'* 
Three  days  afterwards,  the  king  mentions  his  uneasiness 
regarding  her  health  in  another  letter  to  William.  ''My 
daughter  was  taken  Ul  this  morning,  having  had  vapours, 
[hysterics,]  which  sometimes  trouble  women  in  her  condi- 
tion. This  frighted  us  at  first,  but  now,  God  be  thanked, 
our  fears  are  over.  She  took  some  remedies,  and  has  slept 
after  them  most  of  this  afternoon  and  evening,  and  is  in  a 
very  good  way,  which  is  all  I  can  say  to  you  now,  but  assure 
you  of  my  kindness.^^     On  any  such  alarm  regarding  the 

1  Menin'B  English  Coronations ;  in  the  Coronation-service  for  George  II. 

*  King's  MS.  British  Mnsemn  :  Becneil  de  Pieces. 

*  Evelyn.  ^  Dahymple's  Appendix. 
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health  of  his  beloved  daughter^  the  king,  who  was  a  verj 
early  riser,  would  enter  her  apartment  and  sit  by  her  bed- 
side. Her  uncle  mentions  that  James's  paternal  tenderness 
would  bring  him  to  the  sick  bed  of  the  princess  Anne  as 
early  as  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  and  he  often  sat  by  her 
for  two  hours.* 

The  state  and  homage  James  II.  allowed  his  youngest 
daughter  to  assume  at  Whitehall  chapel  are  very  remarkable. 
James  II.  himself  went  to  mass,  but  he  permitted  the  prin- 
cess Anne  to  occupy  the  royal  closet  at  Whitehall,  and  at 
other  palace  chapels ;  and  it  was  his  pleasure,  that  the  same 
honours  were  to  be  paid  her  as  if  he  were  present  in  person. 
Evelyn  being  present  at  Whitehall  chapel,  saw  Dr.  Tennison 
make  three  cwigh  towards  the  royal  closet;  after  service, 
Evelyn  asked  him,  ^'Why  he  did  so,  as  king  James  was 
not  there?''  Tennison  replied,  that  the  king  had  given  him 
express  orders  to  do  so,  whenever  his  daughter,  the  princess 
Anne,  was  present.^  The  place  of  the  princess  was  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  royal  seat ;  the  clerk  of  the  closet  stood  by 
her  chair,  as  if  the  king  himself  had  been  at  chapel.  This 
anecdote  is  a  confirmation  of  the  positive  assertion  of  James 
himself  and  other  authors,  that  he  neither  attempted  to  im- 
pede nor  persecute  her  in  her  attendance  on  the  church-of- 
England  worship,  but  rather  to  give  every  distinction  and 
encouragement  to  it.'  It  was,  perhaps,  an  impolitic  indul- 
gence to  feed  his  daughter's  appetite  for  trifling  ceremonials 
of  bowing  and  personal  homage  from  the  altar,  as  if  she  had 
been  the  visible  head  of  the  established  church ;  but  James 
II.,  though  an  acute  observer  of  facts,  which  he  skilfully 
combined  as  a  commander,  a  coloniser,  or  a  financier,  knew 
nothing  of  the  higher  science  of  the  springs  of  passion  on  the 
human  mind.  He  treated  his  daughter  Anne  as  the  ultimate 
heiress  to  the  British  throne ;  he  fostered  in  her  disposition 
an  ambition  for  the  mere  externals  of  majesty,  without  con- 

1  Letters  of  James  II.  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  2nd,  (6th,)  1686, 
I>ahrymple'8  Appendix,  part  i.  p.  17. 

'  Evelyn's  Diaiy,  toI.  ilL  p.  1&3. 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Jonmal,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Con- 
doc^  p.  15. 
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sidering  that  she  would  not  choose  to  relinquish  it  at  the 
birth  of  a  brother.  In  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Dr. 
Francis  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  she  seems  to  avoid  all  these 
distinctions,  perhaps  out  of  respect  for  the  character  of  the 
apostolic  man  she  wished  to  hear.  The  princess  requested 
him  to  keep  a  place  for  her  in  Ely  chapel,  to  hear  Dr.  Ken 
expound  the  church  catechism. 

"PBINCB88  AjSrtTR  OV  DSHKASK  TO  THS  BiBHOF  OF  ElT.* 

"I  hear  the  Inahop  of  Bath  and  Wells  expounds  this  afternoon  at  joor 
diapel,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  hear  him ;  therefore  I  desire  you  would  do 
me  the  fiivour  to  let  some  place  he  kept  for  me,  where  I  may  hear  well,  and  he 
the  least  taken  notice  of,  for  I  shall  hring  but  one  lady  with  me,  and  denre  I 
may  not  he  known.  I  should  not  have  given  you  the  trouhle,  hut  that  I  was 
afraid  if  I  had  aent  any  body,  they  might  have  made  a  mistake.  Pray  let  me 
know  what  tone  it  be^ns." 

The  princess  Anne  received  from  her  father,  at  his  acces- 
sion, an  augmentation  of  revenue  which  was  fit  for  the  heir- 
apparent  of  an  empire.  James  II.  made  up  her  allowance  to 
82,000/.,  being  more  than  the  income  at  present  settled  by 
parliament  on  his  royal  highness  prince  Albert.  When 
tested  by  the  great  difierence  of  financial  arrangement  firom 
the  present  day,  the  exceeding  is  enormous  of  such  a  sum  in 
solid  money.  The  whole  yearly  expenditure  of  the  realm 
was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  averaged  at  one  million  and 
a  half  per  annum  ;^  this  sum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crown-land  income,  constituted  the  whole  outlay  of  king  and 
state.  From  this  revenue,  32,000/.  bestowed  on  the  princess 
Anne  seems  a  liberal  share.  James  II.,  by  his  financial  skill, 
and  his  vigilance  in  defending  the  taxes  from  the  rapacity  of 
those  who  farmed  them,  raised  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
to  2,250,000/.,  with  which  small  sum  he  covered  all  expenses, 
and  maintained  a  navy  victorious  over  the  seas  of  the  world. 
The  value  of  the  allowance  he  gave  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
befqre  the  funded  debt  existed,  must  have  been  more  than 

*  Quoted*  by  the  biographer  of  bishop  Ken,  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
ifar  March  1814,  having  been  communicated  to  that  periodical  by  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Fowke,  who  is  ui  possession  of  the  original.  Dr.  Francis  Turner 
was  sabseqnently  one  of  the  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  by  her  fid^her,  and  yet 
Tefhsed  to  own  alle^ance  either  to  Mary  II.  or  Anne. 
'  Toone's  Chronology. 

VOL.  VII.  I 
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double  that  sum  in  the  present  day.'  ''  It  cannot  be  denied/' 
wrote  a  contemporary/  who  had  belonged  to  the  ooort  of 
James  11.^  ''that  the  king  was  a  very  kind  parent  to  the 
princess  Anne :  he  inquired  into  her  debts  at  Christmas  1686^ 
and  took  care  to  clear  her  of  every  one.  Yet  she  made  some 
ezceedings  the  year  after^  and  lord  Grodolphin  complained 
and  grumbled;  still  her  father  paid  all  she  owed^  without  a 
word  of  reproach.'' 

The  princess  Anne^  fix)m  the  hour  that  another  husband 
was  provided  for  her^  wisely  thought  no  more  of  the  ac- 
complished earl  of  Mulgrave^  who  subsequently  married 
her  illegitimate  sister^  Catharine.'  The  prince  of  Denmark 
was  considered  an  example  of  the  domestic  affections^  and 
proved  a  kind^  quiet  husband.  His  easy  and  sensual  life 
in  England  very  soon  stifled  his  warlike  energies  under  an 
excess  of  corpulence.  He  could  imbibe  much  wine  with- 
out visible  signs  of  inebriation^  yet  a  small  portion  of  his 
potations  would  have  reversed  the  reason  of  a  temperate 
man.  Charles  II.  reproved  the  prince^  in  his  jocose  man- 
ner^ for  his  tendency  to  sluggish  indulgence.  Unfortu- 
nately^ the  partiality  of  her  Danish  consort  for  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table  encouraged  the  same  propensities  in  his 
princess.  He  induced  her^  if  not  to  drink,  at  least  to 
persist  in  eating  more  than  did  good  to  her  health;  in- 
stead of  suppressing,  he  caused  her  to  exaggerate  her  early 
propensities  to  gluttony. 

Although  the  princess  Anne  and  the  prince  of  Denmark 
were  nearly  every  twelvemonth  the  parents  of  children,  yet 
their  little  ones  either  expired  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  light, 
or  lingered  only  five  or  six  months.  Their  deaths  were  pro- 
bably occasioned  by  hydrocephalus,  which,  when  constitu- 
tional, sweeps  off  whole  families  of  promising  infaats.     The 

>  James  II.'i  aUowanoe  to  his  daughter  Anne,  (Lansdowne  MS.)-~ 

Prince  and  princees  of  Denmark,  oat  of  y'  Excue   £15,000    0  0 

Postage 15,000    0  0 

Ditto  more  by  privy-aeal,  during  pleasure       .     .        2,000    0  0 

£82^000    0    0 
'  Boger  Coke's  Detection,  vol.  iii  p.  187. 
*  Daughter  of  James  II.  by  Catharine  Sedley. 
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third  daughter  of  the  princess  Anne  and  prince  George  of 
Denmark  was  bom  in  May  1686,  at  Windsor-castle.  Lady 
Churchill  and  lady  Roscommon  were  godmothers  to  this 
infant,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Anne  Sophia.  The  babe 
was  healthy :  although  the  little  lady  Mary  was  weakly  and 
languishing,  yet  the  youngest  gave  every  hope  of  reaching 
maturity.  These  hopes  were  cruelly  blighted  six  months 
afterwards.  Prince  George  was  taken  very  ill  at  that  time, 
and  remained  many  days  in  actual  danger  of  death.  The 
princess  nursed  him  most  assiduously.  Scarcely  was  she 
relieved  from  the  hourly  dread  of  seeing  her  husband  ex- 
pire, when  first  the  little  lady  Sophia  suddenly  fell  ill,  and  ' 
died  on  her  mother's  birthday,^  and  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  decease  of  Charles  II.  The  eldest  infant  had  for 
months  been  in  a  consumption;  she  expired  within  a  few 
hours.  Thus  the  princess  was  left  childless  in  one  day. 
Rachel  lady  Russell  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  Anne's  feel- 
ings, divided  as  they  were  between  grief  for  the  bereavement 
of  her  offspring  and  anxiety  for  her  husband.  Her  letters 
are  dated  February  9th  and  18th,  1686-7  :  ''The  good  prin- 
cess has  taken  her  chastisement  heavily :  the  first  relief  of 
that  sorrow  proceeded  from  cahning  of  a  greater,  the  prince 
being  so  ill  of  a  fever.^  I  never  heard  any  relation  more 
moving  than  that  of  seeing  them  together.  Sometimes  they 
wept,  sometimes  they  mourned  in  words,  but  hand-in-hand; 
he  sick  in  his  bed,  she  the  carefiillest  nurse  to  him  that  can 
be  imagined.  As  soon  as  he  was  able,  they  went  to  Rich- 
mond-palace, which  was  Thursday  last.  The  poor  princess  is 
still  wonderfiil  sad.  The  children  were  opened:  the  eldest 
was  all  consumed  away,  as  expected,  but  the  youngest  quite 
healthy,  and  every  appearance  for  long  Ufe.''^  The  infants 
were  buried  in  St.  George's-chapel,  Windsor.  At  the  inter- 
ment of  the  little  lady  Sophia,  the  burial-place  of  her  grand- 
fiither,  Charles  I.,  was  discovered  in  the  chapel.  Although 
the  date  does  not  agree  with  the  demise  of  these  infants,  yet 
this  letter  of  Mary  princess  of  Orange  to  her  brother-in-law, 

>  Dangeau's  Kemdn,  toL  i.  p.  266. 
•  MS.  letters  of  Bachel  ]ad7  BiuBeU;  Birch  Collections,  Pint.  cvi.  p.  4S. 
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prince  George  of  Denmark^  could  not  have  pertained  to  any 
other  occasion: — 

**  Maby  Prinobsb  of  OsANas  to  Peikob  Gbobob  of  Dbitmasx.* 

"MOKSEETTB  MY  BbOTHBB, 

"  I  haTe  learned  with  extreme  oonoern  (d^lesBir)  the  misfortone  of  mj  lister 
by  your  letter,  and  I  assure  you  that  it  touches  me  as  nearly  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  myself;  but  since  it  is  the  will  of  God,  it  must  be  submitted  to  with 
patience.  We  have  g^reat  cause  to  praise  this  good  Gk>d  that  my  sister  is  in 
such  a  good  state,  and  I  hope  will  re-establish  her  health  entirely,  and  bless  yon 
together  with  many  other  infants,  who  may  live  to  console  their  parents  for 
those  who  are  dead.  I  wish  for  some  better  occasion  to  testify  to  you  how 
much  I  am,  monsieur  my  brother. 


(^^^/f^^A'k^ 


««Prom  Loo,  this  13th  Novr. 
"  A  Monsieur  mon  Fi^re,  le  Prince  George  de  Banmark." 

At  the  succeeding  Christmas^  notwithstanding  the  libe- 
rality of  her  allowance^  the  princess  Anne  was  found  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  debt.*  As  there  was  no  outlay  commen- 
surate with  a  second  extravagant  defalcation^  Lawrence 
Hyde,  lord  Rochester,  the  uncle  of  the  princess,  began  to 
suspect  that  some  greedy  favourites  secretly  drained  her 
funds.  He  did  not  keep  his  suspicions  to  himself,  and  the 
person  who  testified  consciousness  by  furious  resentment, 
was  Sarah  Churchill.  The  favourite,  in  consequence,  visited 
him  through  life  with  active  hatred.  Few  pages  of  her 
copious  historical  apologies  occur  without  violent  raiUngs 

'  From  the  original,  in  French,  in  the  possession  of  William  Upcott»  esq. 
The  fac-simile,  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  princess  Mary,  is  published  by  Mr. 
Netherolift.  It  is  in  rather  a  fidr  Italian  hand:  her  signature  is  veiy  like  that 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  There  is  no  yearly  date ;  it  is  probable  that  this 
condolence  was  written  on  the  death  of  the  name-child  of  the  prinoeas  of 
Orange. 

*  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  47.  This  author  is  fully  corroborated  by 
the  dncheas  herself,  and  by  Boger  Coke. 
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against  this  lord  treasurer,  his  wife,  or  some  of  the  Clarendon 
family.  "Lady  Clarendon,"  says  Sarah  Churchill,  in  one 
of  her  inedited  papers,'  "  aunt  by  marriage  to  the  princess 
Anne,  was  first  lady  of  her  bedchamber  when  the  princess 
was  first  estabUshed  at  the  Cockpit.  When  lord  Clarendon 
was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  obliged  my  lady 
Clarendon  to  leave  her  service,  the  princess  was  very  glad, 
because,  though  she  was  considered  a  good  woman,  the  prin- 
cess had  taken  an  aversion  to  her.  It  was  soon  guessed  that 
I  must  succeed  her  in  her  post ;  and  at  this  time  the  prin- 
cess wrote  to  me  '  that  she  intended  to  take  two  new  pages 
of  the  backstairs,  she  having  then  but  two,  one  of  whom  was 
extreme  old  and  past  service;  but  that  she  would  not  do  it 
till  my  lady  Clarendon  was  gone,  that  I  might  have  the 
advantage  of  putting  in  the  two  pages,'  meaning  that  I 
should  sell  these  two  places,  for  in  those  times  it  was  openly 
allowed  to  sell  all  employments  in  every  oflSce.  And  upon 
this  established  custom  and  direction  from  the  princess,  (as 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  I  should  immediately  set  up 
to  reform  the  court  in  this  respect,)  I  did  sell  these  places : 
with  some  other  advantage,  they  came  to  1200/.,'^ — a  tole- 
rably round  sum  of  money  before  the  national  debt  was  in- 
stituted. The  new  pages  were  Roman-cathoHcs,  and  were  pro- 
bably privately  assisted  into  their  situations  of  keeping  the 
backstairs  of  the  dwelling  rooms  of  the  princess  by  some 
oflScial  in  the  court  of  king  James  of  that  religion,  whose 
interest  was  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  Anne,  to  know 
all  persons  who  came  to  her,  and  what  they  said  and  did. 
That  king  James  had  placed  them  himself  is  impossible,  for 
he  had  no  suspicion  of  Anne;  and  had  he  taken  any  under- 
hand measures  to  watch  her  conduct,  his  ruin  could  not  have 
fallen  on  him  unawares  as  it  did,  accelerated  by  his  children. 
But  as  soon  as  Sarah  Churchill  had  comfortably  pocketed 
her  1200/.,  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  by  some  means 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  two  new  pages  of  their  sister 
Anne's  backstairs  were  Boman-catholics.    Their  vigilance  on 

>  Coxe  MSS.  voL  iliv.;  letter  of  the  dnchen  of  Marlboroogh  to  Mr.  Hotcbin- 
Km,  ineditfed.    Brit.  Mus. 
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a  point  important  to  tlie  good  success  of  the  coming  revolu- 
tion^ roused  the  princess  Anne  from  the  supine  satis&ction 
in  which  she  reposed.  Although  her  needy  faTourite  had 
made  so  excellent  a  market^  she  was  forced  to  command  the 
instant  dismissal  of  her  Roman-cathoHc  attendants  at  the 
door-stairs  of  her  sitting  rooms.  The  warning  of  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  not  only  displaced  these  dangerous  watchers 
on  the  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne,  hut  had  the  consecu- 
tive result  of  ohUging  Sarah  Churchill  to  refund  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  twelve  hundred  pounds  she  mentions  having 
recently  netted  on  the  occasion.  However,  four  hundred 
pounds  clung  to  her  fingers,  which  was  a  goodly  gain  for  an 
ineffectual  recommendation.  It  is  nevertheless  to  be  feared, 
that  the  personal  hatred  which  avowedly  had  previously  sub- 
sisted between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  Sarah  Churchill, 
was  not  soothed  by  the  painful  but  inevitable  process  of 
refunding  the  eight  hundred  pounds.  It  is  worth  remarking, 
that  the  lady  herself  quotes  the  anecdote '  in  support  of  her 
own  warm  self-praises,  as  an  instance  of  her  scorn  of  ynRlcing 
money  by  selling  offices  in  her  mistress's  household.  One 
of  these  Boman-catholic  pages,  of  the  name  of  Owynn,  had 
been  a  servant  of  the  princess  Anne  of  some  standing;  she 
secured  to  him  a  salary  for  life,  in  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  place  on  account  of  his  religion.  In  pecuniary  trans- 
actions, Anne  was  always  generous  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability.  She  discharged  her  old  servitor  for  political  reasons, 
but  left  him  not  to  starve. 

Whether  by  gambling  or  by  gifts  to  the  Churchills,  the 
princess  Anne  again  impaired  her  revenue  and  overwhelmed 
herself  with  debts.  Since  the  favourite  of  Anne  previously 
appeared  on  these  pages,  she  had  become  lady  ChurchilL 
By  the  influence  of  the  king  when  duke  of  York,  her 
husband  had  been  created  lord  Churchill,  December  1688, 
and  given  more  substantial  marks  of  favour,  which,  though 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  wealth  this  pair 
afterwards  drew  from  their  country,  deserved  their  gratitude, 

«  Coxe  MSS.  vol  zliy.;  letter  of  the  ducbees  of  Marlbarongh  to  Mr.  Hatchin. 
•on,  ineclited.    Brit.  Mus. 
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The  accounts  of  the  princess  passed  through  the  hands  of 
one  of  Sarah's  familiars,  whom  she  had  introduced  into  the 
establishment  at  the  Cockpit.  Assuredly^  if  rogues  write 
accounts  of  their  "conduct/*  they  ought  to  be  " gifted'* 
with  long  memories.  A  Mr.  Maule  haying  proved  ungrateful 
to  Sarah  Churchill  some  months  after  the  Revolution,  she 
recriminated  in  the  following  words:  "I  had  not  only 
brought  him  to  be  bedchamber-man  to  the  princes,  when  he 
was  quite  a  stranger  to  the  court,  but,  to  mend  his  salary^ 
had  invented  an  employment  for  him, — ^that  of  overlooking 
the  princess's  accounts.**^  The  result  of  this  bright  inven-* 
tion  was,  a  figuring  on  the  side  of  the  debit  column  of  the 
princess's  accounts  of  7000/.  higher  than  the  credits.  Anne 
was  very  unhappy  in  consequence,  and  sent  to  her  father  to 
lend  her  the  deficient  sum. 

King  James  walked  into  the  presence  of  his  daughtei*, 
on  receiving  this  intelligence,  so  unexpectedly,  that  Sarah 
Churchill,  and  another  lady  of  the  princess's  bedchamber, 
(lady  Fitzharding,)  had  only  just  time  to  shut  themselves 
in  a  closet.  Anne  permitted  these  women  to  remain  there 
as  spies  and  eavesdroppers,  listening  to  the  confidential 
communication  between  her  father  and  herself.  The  king 
gently  reminded  her  "that  he  had  made  her  a  noble 
allowance,  and  that  he  had  twice  cheerfully  paid  her  debts* 
without  one  word  of  remonstrance;  but  that  now  he  was 
convinced  that  she  had  some  one  about  her  for  whose  sake 
she  plunged  herself  into  inconveniences.  Of  these,  his 
paternal  affection  was  willing  once  more  to  relieve  her,  but," 
he  added,  "  that  she  must  observe  a  more  exact  economy  for 
the  future."  The  princess  Anne  only  answered  her  father 
with  tears.  The  moment  king  James  departed,  out  burst 
the  two  eavesdroppers  from  their  hiding-place,  lady  Churchill 
exclaiming,  with  her  usual  coarse  vehemence,  "  Oh,  madam  I 
all  this  is  owing  to  that  old  rascal,  your  uncle  !"*    It  is  not 

>  Coiuhict  of  the  thidwaB  of  Marlborough.  This  invented  employment  was 
panUel,  in  chrondogy,  with  these  mysteriouB  defalcationB  from  the  income  of 
her  mistFeas. ' 

*  Letter  of  the  prinoesB  Anne,  regarding  the  fiict  of  the  payment  of  her  debti. 
•  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  p.  48. 
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wise  for  ladies^  whether  princesses  or  otherwise,  to  suffer 
their  women  to  call  their  uncles  or  fathers  ''old  rascals'' 
to  their  faces,  and  in  their  hearing.  This  abused  unde, 
Lawrence  Hyde,  was  a  lord  treasurer,  of  whose  honesty  the 
flourishing  revenue  of  a  lightly  taxed  country  bore  honour- 
able witness.  Being  devoted  to  the  reformed  catholic  church 
of  England,  he  would  not  retain  his  office  when  he  found 
that  his  royal  brother-in-law  was  bent  on  removing  the 
penal  laws,  and  introducing  Boman-catholics  into  places  of 
trust.  The  hatred  of  his  niece  and  her  favourite  was  not 
appeased  by  his  resignation  of  the  treasury  department. 
This  office,  which  was  the  object  of  lord  Sunderland's  desires, 
and  of  his  long  series  of  political  agitations,  and  of  his  pre- 
tended conversion  to  the  Roman  religion,  seemed  now  within 
his  grasp.  But  James  II.  was  too  good  a  financier  to  trust 
his  revenue  in  the  clutches  of  a  known  inveterate  gambler : 
he  put  the  treasury  into  commission,  associating  lord  Sun- 
derland with  two  other  nobles.  The  fdrious  animosity  with 
which  the  favourite  of  the  princess  of  Denmark  pursued 
Sunderland,  her  mistress  following  her  lead,  proves  that 
neither  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea  that  he  was  working 
a  mine  for  the  ruin  of  his  master  parallel  to  their  own. 
Meantime,  the  princess  waa  forced  to  restrain  her  expen- 
diture. 

However  ignorant  the  princess  Anne  and  her  favourite 
were  that  Sunderland  was  an  ally  in  the  same  cause  with 
themselves,  the  princess  of  Orange  was  well  aware  of  it;  for 
while  he  was  affecting  to  be  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Borne, 
and  was  the  prime-minister  of  James  II.,  he  was  carrying  on, 
by  means  of  his  wife,  an  intriguing  correspondence  with  Wil- 
liam of  Orange.  A  very  extraordinary  letter,  in  one  hand- 
writing, but  in  two  very  different  styles  of  diction,  the  joiut 
composition  of  this  pair,  was  found  in  king  William's  box  of 
letters,  after  his  death,  at  Kensington.  The  first  part  of  it, 
the  composition  of  the  male  diplomatist,  wholly  relates  to 
the  best  manner  of  circumventing  James  II  .'s  endeavours 
for  the  parliamentary  aboUtion  of  the  penal  and  test  acts, 
warning  the  prince  of  Orange  not  to  express  approbation  of 
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the  measure.  The  postscript^  or  second  letter,  is  an  ema- 
nation from  the  mind  of  lady  Sunderland,  and  is  meant  for 
the  princess  of  Orange,  though  personally  addressed  to  her 
spouse.  It  appears  written  under  some  dread  lest  the  double 
game  they  were  playing  should  be  detected  by  James  II., 
who  had,  it  wiU  be  observed,  already  suspected  that  lady  Sun- 
derland corresponded  with  his  daughter  Mar}*: — 

"Lady  Sundbblakd  to  thb  Psince  aitd  PBurcEss  of  Osakge.^ 

"  I  most  beg  leave  of  your  highneas  to  endose  a  letter  for  Mr.  Sidney,  who 
I  hope  will  be  with  yon  very  moh  ;  and  till  he  oomes,  I  beseech  yon  to  make  no 
answer  to  my  letter,  for  fear  of  acddent.  For  this  had  gone  to  yon  two  posts 
ago,  but  that  an  accident  happened  I  thought  it  best  not  to  peas  over.  Some 
pafnsts,  the  other  day,  that  are  not  satisfied  with  my  lord,  [SmiderUind,]  said, 
'That  my  lord  Sunderland  did  not  dance  in  a  net;'  for  *they  very  well  knew 
that^  however  he  made  king  James  believe,  there  were  dispensations  from 
SoUand  as  well  aa  from  Borne,  and  that  they  were  sure  I  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  princess  of  Orange.'  This  happened  the  day  I  first  heard  of  the  pro- 
positions which  I  have  writ,  [i,  e.  about  the  test  act,]  which  made  me  defer 
sending  till  king  James  [II.]  spoke  to  me  of  it,  which  he  has  done.  And  as  I 
conld  veiy  truly,  so  did  I  assure  his  raiyesty  '  that  I  never  had  the  honomr  to 
have  any  commerce  with  the  princess  but  about  treacle-water^  or  work^  or  some 
such  slight  thing.'  I  did  likewise  assure  his  mi^esty,  '  that  if  there  had  been 
any  commerce,  I  should  never  be  ashamed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proud  to  own 
it,  seeing  he  must  be  sure  that  the  princess  couid  never  be  capable  of  any  thing, 
ttnth  any  body,  to  his  disservice.' 

"  Now,  how  this  fancy  came  into  his  head  I  cannot  imagine,  for,  as  your 
highness  knows,  I  never  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  at  aU  till  now ;  so  the 
princess  of  Chrange  knows  I  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  have  very  little 
acquaintance  with  her,  till  of  late  I  have  had  the  obligation  to  my  lady  Semple 
and  Mr.  Sidney  to  have  had  an  occasion  of  writing  to  her,  which  I  value,  and 
will  endeavour  to  continue  and  improve  by  all  the  zeal  and  esteem  for  her  that 
I  am  capable  of,  to  my  last  breath.  I  have  the  ill  luck  to  write  a  very  bad 
hand,  which,  if  your  highness  cannot  read  phun,  (and  few  can,)  I  humbly  beg  of 
yOQ  to  keep  it  till  Mr.  Sidney  comes,  who  is  used  to  my  hand. 

"  If,  at  this  man's  return,  [suppose  her  messenger,]  I  can  but  hear  that  my 
letter  came  safe,  and  that  you  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  I  shall  be  very 
much  at  ease.  If,  by  the  bearer,  your  highness  will  be  pleased  to  let  me  know 
my  letter  came  safe  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  happy. 

"A.   SUNDEBLAKD." 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  commencement  of  the  princess 
of  Grangers  correspondence  with  the  illustrious  Rachel  lady 
Russell  had  not  for  its  object  the  generous  sympathy  with  her 
bereavements  which  that  lady  deserved  from  every  one,  or  it 
would  have  been  oflfered  years  before.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  its  first  opening ;  it  is,  indeed,  offensively  con- 
descending.    It  seems  in  answer  to  some  admiration  for  the 

1  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  pp.  189, 190. 
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princess  expressed  by  lady  Russell  to  Dyckvelt^  the  Butch 
envoy/ — at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Birch^  in  his 
abstracts  from  the  mass  of  the  correspondence  of  the  royal 
family  at  this  period^  to  which  he  had  access.  The  princess 
of  Orange  observes  that  she  sends  her  letter  by  Mr.  Herbert, 

"TB3B  PeINOXSS  OF  OSAKOE  TO  RA.OKSL  LaST  BuBSELL. 

"Homulaidyke,  July  12, 1687. 
«'  I  have  all  the  esteem  fbr  you  which  so  good  a  character  deserves,  as  I  have 
heard  g^ven  of  you  hy  all  people  both  before  I  left  England  and  since  I  have 
been  hare ;  and  have  had  as  mudi  pity  as  any  could  have  of  the  sad  nusfortones 
you  have  had,  with  mach  more  compassion  when  they  happen  to  persons  who 
deserve  so  welL" 

James  II.  had  previously  felt  uneasy  at  the  proceedings 
of  Dyckvelt  in  England^  which  he  expressed^  in  a  letter  to 
his  daughter  Mary,  thus : — 

"  Windsor,  May  80,  1687. 

*'  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  mynheer  Dyckvelt  has  taken  wrong  measures 
of  things  here,  by  reason  that  many,  who  are  not  well  affected  to  my  person  or 
government,  have  plied  him  very  hard  since  he  has  been  here."* 

The  king  then  recapitulates  what  he  has  done  for  the  good  of 

the  monarchy  and  nation  in  general.     Probably  there  were 

some  reUgiouB  topics  discussed  by  James,  for  there  followed, 

soon  after,  an  extract  from  Mary^s  reply: — 

"  Hounslardyke,  June  17,  1687. 
"When  yon  will  have  me  speak  as  I  think,  I  cannot  always  be  of  the  same 
mind  your  majesty  is ;  what  you  do,  seems  too  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
church  I  am  of  for  me  to  like  it."' 

Letters  which  did  honour  to  the  humanity  of  both  father  and 
daughter  followed  these.  Mary  had  requested  her  father  to 
interfere  with  his  mighty  power^  as  ocean-king^  to  obtain  the 
liberty  of  the  crews  of  some  Dutch  fishing*boats  taken  by  the 
Algerines.  In  this  she  was  certainly  successful^  or  Dr.  Birch 
would  have  eagerly  noted  the  contrary.  Besides^  the  sup- 
pression of  pirates  was  a  noted  feature  of  her  father's  govern- 
ment.* 

When  James  II.'s  intention  of  abolishing  the  penal  laws 
became  apparent  soon  after  the  embassy  of  Penn^  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Bancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury: — 

1  Birch  MS.  4163,  folio  44.  «  Ibid.  '  lUd. 

^  See  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  regarding  the  dreadftd  losses  the  English  soffiered 
from  piracy,  from  the  years  1689  till  the  strange  affiubr  of  captain  Kidd. 
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"THE  FsiKOiflfl  ov  OsAKeE  TO  Abohbibhop  Savobott.' 

*'Loo,  October  1,1687. 

**  Though  I  have  not  the  adyantage  to  know  you,  my  lord  of  Canterbury, 
yet  the  lepntation  you  have  makes  me  resolve  not  to  lose  this  opportonity  of 
making  myself  more  known  to  you  than  I  have  been  yet.  Dr.  Stanley  can 
aasmne  you  that  I  take  more  interest  in  what  oonoems  the  church  of  England 
than  myself,  and  that  one  of  the  gp^atest  satisfactions  I  can  have  is,  to  hear  how 
all  the  clergy  show  themselves  as  firm  to  their  religion  as  they  have  always  been 
to  their  king,  which  makes  me  hope  God  will  preserve  his  church,  since  he  has 
80  well  provided  it  with  able  men.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  beg  your 
prayers,  and  detaie  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  shall  be  very  glad  of 
jmy  occasion  to  show  the  esteem  and  veneration  I  have  for  you. 

"  To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  "  Mamb. 

At  the  first  receipt  of  this  letter^  the  heart  of  the  old  man 
warmed  towards  the  writer.  Sancroft  was  suffering  under 
the  double  affliction  of  seeing  his  king^  the  son  of  his  beloved 
master^  an  alien  from  the  church  of  England,  and  even  find- 
ing indications  of  persecution  from  him.  Among  his  papers 
was  found  a  rough  draft  of  an  answer  to  Mary's  letter,  in 
which,  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  he  thus  offers  an 
apology  for  his  royal  master's  secession  from  the  reformed 
church : — 

"It  hath  seemed,"  wrote  the  archbishop,  "good  to  the  Infinite  Wisdom,  to 
ezerdse  this  poor  c]|^urch  with  triab  of  all  sorts.  But  the  greatest  calamity  that 
ever  befell  us  was,  that  wicked  and  ungodly  men  who  murdered  the  fiither, 
[Charles  I.]  likewise  drove  out  the  sons,  as  if  it  were  to  say  to  them,  '  Go,  and 

serve  other  gods/  the  dismal  effects  hereof  we  feel  every  moment 

And  although  this  (were  it  mudi  more)  cannot  in  the  least  shake  or  alter  our 
steady  k>yalty  to  our  sovereign  and  the  royal  fiunily,  yet  it  embitters  the  com- 
fints  left  us :  it  blasts  our  present  joys,  and  makes  us  sit  dovm  with  sorrow  in 
dust  and  ashes.  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath  caused  some  dawn  of  light  to  break 
from  the  eastern  shore,  in  the  constancy  of  your  royal  highness  and  the  ezcel- 
knt  prince  towards  us."' 

The  letter  continues  with  tender  and  paternal  expressions  to 
the  princess  of  Orange,  as  one  who,  like  Mary  in  the  gospel, 
"  had  chosen  the  better  part.*^  He  speaks  of  himself  ^^  as  an 
old  man  sinking  imder  the  double  burden  of  age  and  sor- 
row;'' and  he  signed  himself  in  the  beautiful  phraseology  of 
an  earlier  period,  "her  daily  orator  at  the  throne  of  grace.'' 
The  extraordinary  historical  circumstances  relating  to  the 
princess  of  Orange  and  Sancroft  archbishop  of  Caaterbury, 
render  every  incident  which  connects  their  names  interesting. 
It  is  needful  to  remark,  that  Sancroft's  mind  misgave  him^ 
>  Clarendon  Letters,  Appendix,  part  ii  p.  488.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  485,  486. 
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and  he  never  sent  the  letter  he  had  written ;  but  ayoiding 
confidential  discussions^  he  merely  acknowledged  the  honour 
the  princess  had  done  him  with  expressions  of  courtesy. 

The  princess  of  Orange  received  from  her  father  a  letter, 
dated  November  29th,  1687,  in  which  he  mentions  his  queen's 
situation,  with  some  particulars  of  her  health,  adding,  as 
news,  "the  death  of  Mrs.  Nelly  [Gwynne],  and  that  she  had 
not  left  the  duke  of  St.  Albans  so  much  as  was  believed."  A 
great  increase  of  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land was  the  only  symptom  shown  by  the  princess  of  Orange 
at  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  regarding  her  father's  hopes 
of  oflfspring, — an  event  likely  to  be  subversive  of  her  hus- 
band's ambitious  anticipations,  in  which  there  cannot  exist 
doubts  that  she  fiilly  participated,  notwithstanding  aU  her 
disclaiming  speeches  and  letters  on  the  subject  of  her  suc- 
cession. One  of  these  speeches,  pertaining,  perhaps,  to  an 
earlier  and  better  period  of  her  life,  is  to  be  found  in  Bur- 
net's manuscript.  A  person  having  presumed  to  ask  the 
princess  of  Orange,  "  If  she  knew  her  own  mind  so  far,  as  to 
apprehend  how  she  could  bear  the  king  her  father  having  a 
son?"  The  princess  answered,  "  She  did  not*' care  to  talk  of 
these  things,  lest  it  might  seem  an  affectation,  but  she  believed 
she  should  be  very  little  troubled  at  it,  for  in  all  these  things 
the  wiU  of  God  was  to  be  considered;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
doing  good  to  others,"  she  said,  "for  her  own  particular,  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  live  and  die  where  she  was."* 

Then  commenced  some  religious  controversy  between  the 
father  and  daughter,  which,  however,  was  carried  on  in  a 
moderate  manner.  The  king  sent  his  daughter  controversial 
books  by  his  resident  minister,  D'AlbeviUe,  from  Whitehall, 
February  24th,  1687-8.  He  wrote  to  her  thus :  "  I  pray  (Jod 
to  touch  your  heart,  as  he  did  your  mother's,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  as  zealous  a  Protestant,  and  as  knowing  in  it,  as 
you  can  be."  If  the  king  thought  that  his  daughter's  firm- 
ness in  her  religious  opinions  could  be  shaken  by  an  appeal 
to  the  memory  of  her  dead  mother,  he  was  greatly  mistaken. 
Mary  was  at  a  tender  age  when  she  lost  her  mother;  there  is 
1  Bnrnet'i  MSS.  6584,  Uarloiim. 
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no  evidence,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that  she  cherished  either  • 
love  or  respect  for  her.  King  James  continued  his  contro^ 
versial  discussions,  when  writing  to  his  daughter,  in  his  letter 
of  February  28,  1687-8 :  that  "One  of  her  instructors  in  reli- 
gion [Compton,  bishop  of  London]  holds  several  tenets  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  trtie  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  I  was  not  told,  but  heard  him  declare  it  in  the  pulpit 
many  years  since,  in  the  chapel  here  at  Whitehall,  and  I  took . 
notice  of  it  then  to  a  bishop  that  stood  by  me.  And  I  know 
that  several  others  of  the  clergy  do  so  also,  and  lean  much 
more  to  the  presbyterian  tenets  than  they  ought  to  do,  and 
they  generally  run  more  and  more  every  day  into  those 
opinions  than  ever  they  did,  and  quit  their  tnie  principles  J' ^ 
This  was  extraordinary  language  for  the  convert  of  Rome  to 
urge  to  his  daughter,  and  shows  a  lingering  love  for  the 
church  of  England,  the  tenets  of  which  he  thus  allowed  were 
those  of  a  true  church.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Tillotson* 
insists,  among  the  other  great  merits  of  that  prelate,  on  his 
having  driven  James  II.,  when  duke  of  York,  from  Whitehall 
chapel  by  his  controversial  sermons,  in  1672.  Woidd  it  not 
have  been  a  fiur  higher  triimiph  to  have  kept  him  there,  per- 
suading him  to  remain  a  true  disciple  of  the  church  which 
TiUotson  at  that  time  professed  ? 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1688,  Dr.  Stanley,  the 
almoner  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  wrote,  by  her  desire,  this 
letter  to  archbishop  Bancroft : — 

"Db.  Stavlst  to  ths  Aschbishop  07  Gaktibbubt.* 

"  The  Hague,  Jan.  24,  1687-8. 
"  I  sappoee  your  grace  may  have  heard  that  the  king  hath  not  heen  wanting 
to  pren  his  daughter  here  to  be  &vonrable  to  popery,  bat  lest  yon  should  have 
heird  more  tlum  is  true,  I  presume  to  acquaint  yuur  lordship  with  what  hath 
passed,  her  royal  highness  being  pleased  to  make  me  privy  to  it,  and  giving  me 
an  express  leave  to  communicate  it  to  your  grace.  Whatever  reports  have  been 
raised,  king  James  hath  scarcely  ever  dther  spoken  or  written  to  our  excellent 
princess  to  persuade  her  to  popery,  till  last  Christmas,  [1687,]  when  the 
marquess  d'Albeville  came  hither;  when  the  king,  her  father,  sent  by  him  a 
very  Umg  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  two  sheets  of  paper,  contaimng  the 
motives  of  his  conversion  to  popery." 

1  Additional  MSS.  4163,  fol.  1.     Birch  MS. 

•  Dr.  Birch,  p.  cxiv.  vol.  i.  of  Works  of  Tillotson. 

*  Clarendon  Diary  and  Letters,  vol.  iv.  pp.  486,  487. 
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1?he  letter  mentioned  here  by  Dr.  Stanley  is  still  in  exist- 
ence ;'  it  is  -written  in  James  II/s  best  historical  style.  He 
gives  his  daughter  the  history  of  his  early  youth^  his  strong 
affection  to  the  church  of  England^  as  inculcated  by  his  be- 
loved tutor^  Dr.  Steward;  he  mentions  the  great  pain  his 
mother  (queen  Henrietta)  gave  him  by  her  persecution  of 
his  young  brother^  Gloucester^  and  the  disgrace  he  was  in 
with  her  for  encouraging  Gloucester  to  remain  true  to  the 
church  of  England  in  its  adversity.  King  James  informed 
his  daughter  "  that  he  was  himself  in  his  youth  as  zealous 
as  she  could  be  for  the  church  of  England,  yet  no  one  en- 
deavoured in  France  to  convert  him*  but  a  nun,  who  de- 
clared, when  she  found  her  labour  in  vain,  that  she  would 
pray  for  him  without  ceasing.''  The  rest  of  this  document 
narrates  his  reasons  for  his  change  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
which  may  be  spared  here;  even  Dr.  Stanley's  abstract  of 
them  we  pass  by,  as  containing  nothing  personal  of  the 
daughter  Mary  herself:  it  has,  also,  long  been  familiar  to  his- 
torical readers.  One  little  remark  may  be  permitted  that  we 
gather  from  James's  narrative,  that  he  changed  his  religion 
rather  out  of  contradiction,  than  from  conviction  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  church  over  the  reformed  catholic 
church;  more  fr^m  disgust  of  the  polemic  railing  he  heard 
in  the  pulpit,  than  from  any  other  motive.  Dr.  Stanley, 
who  was  at  that  time  almoner  at  the  Hague,  thus  con- 
tinues : — 

«  Out  excellent  princesB  leeing  this  letter,  written  with  the  king's  own  hand, 
was  resolved  to  write  an  answer  herself,  as  the  king  desired,  without  consulting 
any  of  ns,  [her  chaplains,]  that  he  might  see  she  was  very  ready  to  give  an 
aocoont  of  herself.  The  very  next  day,  heing  poet-day,  she  made  hnte  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  king  James,  of  two  sheets  of  paper,  (which  she  afterwards  read 
to  me,)  which  tmly  I  can  without  flattery  say,  was  the  hest  letter  I  ever  saw, 
treating  James  with  that  respect  whidi  becune  her  fiither  and  king,  and  yet 
speaking  her  mind  freely  and  openly  as  became  the  cause  of  religion^  and  that 

>  William  III.  preserved  it,  with  a  g^reat  many  of  his  uncle's  letters  of  friend- 
ship to  him,  in  his  chest  at  Kensington.  See  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  fat  the 
whole  letter. 

*  The  reason  that  qneen  Henrietta  did  not  endeavour  to  disturb  tiie  religion 
of  her  second  son,  was  because  of  his  proximity  to  the  throne  of  Qreat  Britain. 
Her  attack  on  young  Gloucester's  prindples  was  wholly  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  that  he,  being  a  third  son,  might  be  provided  for  in  the  Roman  church. 
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ihe  hoped  that  God  wonid  give  her  gnce  to  Eve  and  die  in  that  of  the  chnrch  of 
England." 

The  praises  Dr.  Stanley  bestowed  on  the  genius  for  con- 
troversy displayed  by  his  princess^  inspired  her  with  the  am- 
bition of  having  her  letter  seen  and  admired  by  archbishop 
Saneroft;  and  therefore  he  kindly  offered  to  send  him  a  copy^ 
expressing^  withal^  his  hopes  that  the  archbishop  would  write 
his  commendations  of  the  princess^  and  secretly  send  them  to 
Dr.  Tillotson^  who  would  forward  them  to  her  royal  high- 
ness; "  and  if  your  grace^^'  he  adds^  '^  doth  take  some  notice 
to  her  of  her  carriage  in  this  affair  as  I  have  related  it^  I 
belieye  it  will  be  very  acceptable  to  her.''^  No  doubt  it 
would ;  but  archbishop  Sancroft  was  not  the  man  who  deem- 
ed that  a  private  letter  from  a  daughter  to  a  father  should 
be  blazoned  abroad^  for  however  she  might  have  the  best  of 
the  argument^  a  public  and  ostentatious  exposure  of  the 
errors  of  a  parent  is  not  the  most  respectable  road  to  the 
praise  of  others.  Piety,  unalloyed  by  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisee,  would  have  laboured  with  filial  love  to  induce  a 
change  in  her  unfortunate  sire,  without  parade  or  canvassing 
for  admiration.  Such  were  the  feelings  of  archbishop  San- 
croft on  this  subject.  Not  one  word  in  reply  did  he  send 
to  the  Hague,  yet,  with  stem  integrity,  he  relaxed  not  his 
steady  opposition  to  the  course  his  sovereign  was  ptirsuing. 

The  first  day  of  the  year  1687-8  brought  intelligence 
which  roused  the  princess  Anne  and  her  miniature  court 
from  exclusive  attention  to  their  own  petty  politics  and  in- 
trigues, to  the  apprehension  that  the  reversionary  prospect 
of  her  wearing,  one  day,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  might 
be  altogether  obscured  by  the  birth  of  an  heir-apparent. 
Thanks  were  that  day  offered  up  in  all  churches  in  England 
that  the  queen  of  James  II.  was  enceinte.  Every  intrigue 
that  had  existed  between  the  malcontents  of  England  and 
Holland  forthwith  grew  livelier;  from  that  moment  the 
secret  correspondence  from  England,  maintained  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  persons  with  Mary  and  her  husband,  daily 

>  Choendon  Letten  and  Diary;  Appendix,  part  iv.  p.  488. 
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increased.  There  were  few  persons  at  the  court  of  James 
but  were  playing  the  parts  of  spies,  with  various  degrees  of 
treachery.  Many  of  these  correspondents  were  exceedingly 
bitter  against  each  other ;  and  if  Mary  of  Orange  had  been 
a  philosophic  observer  of  character,  she  had  curious  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  her  reflective  powers,  as  the  letters  she 
hourly  received  unveiled  the  clashing  interests  and  opinions 
of  her  correspondents.  At  the  head  of  this  band  of  her 
father's  enemies  figures  her  sister,  his  deeply  loved  and  in- 
dulged darling,  the  princess  Anne.  A  bitter  and  malicious 
pen  did  Anne  hold  in  her  youth;^  perhaps  the  spirit  of  Sarah 
ChurchiU,  her  favourite  and  ruler,  inspired  her  with  a  portion 
of  its  venom :  her  chief  hatred  was  towards  the  queen,  her 
step-mother,  and  lady  Sunderland.  In  this  series  of  letters 
the  two  sisters  had  nicknames  for  their  father  and  his  queen, 
who,  in  their  correspondence,  were  "  Mansel  and  Mansel's 
wife;"  the  prime-minister,  Sunderland,  and  his  countess, 
were  "  Rogers  and  Rogers'  wife.*'  Sunderland  and  his  wife 
had  been  foremost  among  the  secret  agents  aiding  the  ma- 
chinations of  WiUiam  and  Mary.  This  fact  was  not  known 
to  Anne,  who  indulged  her  spirit  of  envious  detraction  when- 
ever she  mentioned  lady  Sunderland,  and  the  traits  she  deli- 
neated in  various  of  her  epistles  of  this  person,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  her  sister  Mary,  form  a  portrait  graphically  drawn, 
and  certainly  a  likeness ;  yet  the  spirit  in  which  the  letters 
are  written,  creates  more  abhorrence  for  the  writer  than 
for  the  subject. — 

"THE  Pbincess  of  Deihcabk  TO  Mabt  Pbihoess  of  Osavge. 

"Cockpit,  March  20, 1688. 

"I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  yon  that  lady  Sunderland  plays  the 

hypocrite  more  than  ever,  for  she  goes  to  St.  Martin's  church  morning  and 

afternoon,  because  there  are  not  people  enongh  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  chapel, 

and  is  half  an  hour  before  other  people,  and  half  an  hour  after  every  body  is 

>  The  answers  of  the  princess  of  Orange  are  not  to  be  found,  they  can  only 
be  guessed  by  the  tenor  of  her  sister's  epistles;  from  them  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed  that  they  were  written  with  caution,  and  couched  in  more  respectable 
language  than  the  emanations  from  the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne,  guided  by 
Sarah  Churchill.  It  is  probable  that  William  of  Onmge  preserved  tiie  letters 
of  the  princess  Anne  to  his  wife,  as  proofs  that  the  slanders  regarding  the  birth 
of  the  unfortunate  heir  of  his  unde  did  not  originate  in  Holland. 
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gone^  at  her  private  devotions.*  She  raiu  from  church  to  chiirch,  and  keepa 
np  such  a  datter  with  her  devotiomi,  that  it  really  tarns  one's  stomach.  Sure 
there  never  was  a  ooaple  so  well  matched  as  she  and  her  good  hushand,  for 
as  she  is  throoghoot  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was,  so  he  is  the  sabUest 
workingetW*  villain  that  is  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 

**  I  hope  you  will  instruct  Berkley  what  you  would  have  your  friends  do  if 
any  ohwation  [occasion]  should  esdst^  as  it  is  to  be  feared  thore  will,  especially 
if  ManseL  [her  fiither]  hat  a  son,  which  I  conclude  he  wQl,  there  being  so  much 

reason  to  believe fbr  mothinks,  if  it  were  not,  there  having  been 

so  many  stories  and  fiiss  made  about  it' On  the  contrary,  when 

any  one  taXks  of  her  situation,  she  looks  as  if  she  were  afrud  we  should  touch 
her;  and  whenever  I  have  happened  to  be  in  the  room,  and  she  has  been  un* 

dressing,  she  has  always  gone  in  the  bedroom These  things  g^ve 

me  so  mnch  suspicion,  that  I  believe,  when  she  is  brought  to  bed,  no  one  will 
be  convinced  'tis  her  child,  wdest  U  prove  a  dauffhter" 

Can  any  thing  be  more  utterly  absurd  than  this  expression? 
particularly^  as  the  poor  queen  had  previously  brought  into 
the  world  a  son^  there  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  she 
should  not  bear  anoth^  now.  The  princess  Anne  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  the  babe  must  have  been  either  daughter 
or  son.  Probably  the  "  Berkley  '^  whom  she  mentions  in  the 
commencement  was  her  first  lady^  one  of  the  Yilliers  sisters^ 
who  had  undertaken  a  voyage  to  Holland  ''on  okwasions*' — 
to  use  the  droll  orthography  of  her  royal  highness — that  she 
considered  were  safer  uttered  by  word  of  mouth  than  com- 
mitted to  paper. 

The  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  meditated  a  voyage  to 
Holland.  She  thus  testifies  her  displeasure  at  her  father's 
prohibition  of  her  tour  to  the  Hague : — 

"  I  am  denied  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  you,  my  dearest  sister,  this  spring, 
though  the  king  gave  me  leave  when  I  first  asked  it.  I  impute  this  to  lord 
Sunderland,  fijr  the  king  trusts  him  with  every  thing,  and  he,  going  on  so 
fierce^  in  tiie  interests  of  the  papists,  is  afraid  you  should  be  told  a  true  cha- 
racter of  him.    You  may  remember  I  have  once  before  ventured  to  tell  you 

1  Birch  MS.  There  must  have  been  some  difference  in  the  time  of  closing 
of  places  of  worship  before  the  Bevolution,  or  lady  Sunderland  could  not  have 
remained  so  long. 

*  So  written.    She  means,  'the  most  subtle-working  villun.' 

*  Fart  of  this  letter  is  omitted,  on  account  of  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  of 
Anne's  language.  The  reader,  who  has  previously  perused  the  Life  of  Mary 
Beatrice,  will  remember  that  this  was  only  the  revival  of  the  injurious  reports 
circulated  against  the  reality  of  the  pregnancy  of  that  princess  previously  to  her 
last  accouchement;  but  as  that  infimt  proved  a  daughter,  no  more  was  heard  of 
the  alleged  fraud. 

VOL,  VII.  Z 
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that  I  thought  lord  Sunderland  a  vety  ill  man,  and  I  am  more  confirmed  e^ery 
day  in  that  opinion.  Every  body  knows  how  often  this  man  tmned  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  late  king's  time ;  and  now,  to  complete  all  his  virtues,  be 
U  working  with  all  his  might  to  bring  in  popery.  He  is  perpetually  with  the 
priests,  and  stars  up  the  king  to  do  things  fiister  than  I  believe  he  would  of 
himself. 

*'  This  worthy  lord  does  not  go  publicly  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately  in  a 
priesfs  chambegr.  His  lady  [Sunderland]  is  as  extraordinary  in  her  kind,  for 
•he  is  a  flattering,  dissembling,  false  woman;  but  she  has  so  fkwning  and 
endearing  a  way,  that  she  will  deceive  any  body  at  first,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  out  all  her  ways  in  a  little  tune.  She  cares  not  at  what  rate  she  lives,  but 
never  pays  any  body.  She  ^vill  cheat,  though  it  be  for  a  little.  Then  she  baa 
had  her  gallants,  though,  may  be,  not  so  many  as  some  ladies  here ;  and  with  all 
these  good  qualities  she  is  a  constant  church-woman,  so  that,  to  outward  appear- 
ance, one  would  take  her  for  a  sunt ;  and  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she 
were  a  vety  good  Protestant,  but  she  is  as  much  one  as  the  other,  for  it  is 
certain  that  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her. 

"  One  thing  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  this  noble  lord,  which  is,  that  it  \a 
thought  if  every  thing  does  not  go  here  as  he  would  have  it,  that  he  will  pick 
a  quarrel  with  the  court  and  so  retire,  and  by  that  means  it  is  possible  he  may 
make  his  court  to  you.'' 

By  this  sentence,  Anne  plainly  shows  she  was  ignorant  that 
Sunderland's  court  was  already  made  to  the  powers  at  the 
Hague. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  these  princesses  corresponded. 
Much  have  we  been  forced  to  suppress,  as  unfit  for  family 
reading,  with  the  remark,  that  good  women  would  have  lost 
all  the  regality  the  world  could  offer,  rather  than  have  held 
such  a  correspondence,  or  become  the  fosterers  of  such  an 
intrigue  as  that  by  which  they  proclaimed  their  unfortunate 
brother  a  spurious  heir.  This  plot  evidently  originated  in 
the  brain  of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  colleagues.  It  was 
first  broached  in  the  letter  of  March,  before  quoted,  three 
months  before  the  hapless  infant  it  disinherited  saw  the  light. 
In  another  letter,  too  thoroughly  coarse  and  odious  to  quote, 
addressed  to  her  sister  Mary,  and  dated  from  the  Cockpit, 
March  1688,  Anne  again  affirms,  "that  if  the  expected  royal 
offspring  should  not  prove  a  daughter ^  she  will  not  believe  it 
to  be  the  queen's  child.'' 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  IVAvaux,  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  the  states  of  Holland,  wrote  to  his  court,  ''that  if 
the  queen  of  James  II.  was  put  to  bed  of  a  son,  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  seize  the  British  crown; 
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for  he  was  snre  that  the  Calvimsts  in  England  would  not 
permit  any  prince  of  Wales  to  supersede  the  rights  of  his 
wife/'  The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  perfectly  right 
solemnly  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  a  successor  who  was  not 
to  be  educated  in  the  established  religion:  their  determina- 
tion^ simply  and  firmly  expressed^  without  false  witness  or 
calumny^  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  people  in  reality 
acted  thus,  and  acted  well :  the  falsehood  and  calumny  did 
not  originate  with  them,  but  with  the  two  daughters  and  the 
nephew  of  James  II.  And,  in  the  face  of  the  odious  docu- 
ments they  haye  left,  how  can  we  call  their  evil  good?  It 
would  indeed  be  a  vain  attempt,  because  no  reader  of  the 
documents  left  by  the  princesses  could  come  to  the  same 
opinion. 

In  one  of  the  letters  alluded  to,  the  princess  Anne  insinu- 
ates to  her  fflster,  that  her  life  would  be  in  danger  from  her 
father  if  she  visited  England.  The  undeviating  indulgence 
and  personal  kindness  of  this  most  unfortunate  fEkther  to 
these  daughters  has  been  shown  by  a  succession  of  facts. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  lot,  which,  as  he  has  declared  in  his 
memoirs,  he  felt  to  be  peculiarly  bitter,  that  his  children, 
who  ought  to  have  compared  his  conduct  to  them  from  their 
youth  upwards,  could  accuse  him  of  either  intending  to 
destroy  them,  or  of  meaning  to  supplant  them  by  the  impos- 
ture of  pretended  offspring.    Here  are  the  words  of  Anne : — 

"  There  is  one  thing  aboat  yoonelf  that  I  cannot  help  givhig  my  opinion  in ; 
which  is,  that  if  king  James  should  desire  you  and  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
oome  over  to  make  him  a  visit,  I  think  it  would  be  better  (if  you  can  make 
any  handsome  excuse)  not  to  do  It;  fbr  though  I  dare  swear  the  king  could 
have  DO  thought  agaiutt  either  qf  y<m,  yet,  Binoe  people  can  say  one  thing  and 
do  another,  one  cannot  help  heing  afraid.  If  either  of  you  should  come,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  you ;  but,  really,  if  you  or  the  prince  should  come,  I 
should  he  frightened  out  of  m^  wits,  for  frwr  amy  harm  should  happen  to 
either  ofgou." 

After  this  incendiary  missive,*  the  correspondence  was 
interrupted  for  a  short  time  by  an  illness  of  the  princess 

>  Anne,  who  was  acting  the  part  of  the  cat  m  the  &ble,  had  reason  to  dread 
that  a  personal  interview  should  take  place  between  the  parent  she  was  slander- 
ing and  her  sister  Mary.  One  hour  of  unrestruned  personal  conference  between 
the  unfortunate  monarch  and  his  eldest  daughter  woold,  in  all  probability,  have 
averted  his  fall.  The  possibility  of  Mary  seeing  the  queen  in  her  present  situa- 
tion was  also  dreaded  by  Anne. 

K   2 
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Aime.  Her  father  was  greatly  alarmed^  and  rose  early  to 
visit  her  on  the  morning  of  April  the  16th,  1688.  Her 
uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  had  been  roused  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  tidings  of  her  danger ;  he  hurried  to  the  Cock- 
pit to  see  her,  and  found  the  anxious  parent  sitting  by  her 
bedside.  Could  he  have  had  one  glance  at  the  calumnies 
which  were  going  to  Holland  every  post  from  that  very 
daughter,  what  would  have  been  his  reflections  on  the  con- 
trast  in  the  affections  of  the  father  with  that  of  the  child? 
It  does  not  appear  that  James  II.  ever  resorted  to  the  same 
means  of  reading  private  letters  which  we  have  seen  practised 
by  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  Stuarts  were  weak  enough 
to  deem  that  similar  proceedings  were  inconsistent  with  the 
honour  of  gentlemen. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  regarding  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark's religion,  but  wrongfully,  for  father  Petre  uses  this 
expression  concerning  him,  in  a  letter  to  pere  la  Chaise  :-* 
''  He  is  a  prince  with  whom  I  cannot  discourse  of  religion. 
Luther  was  never  more  earnest  than  prince  George.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  king  James,  who  loves  not  to  be  denied, 
never  has  pressed  him  in  that  matter."  From  the  same 
letter  the  following  curious  anecdote  is  derived.  ''AH  the 
king^s  priests  and  Jesuits  one  day  combined  together,  to 
induce  king  James  to  confer  with  his  daughter  Anne  about 
religion,  saying,  '  How  would  any  one  be  of  their  faith,  when 
the  heirs  were  Protestants?'  The  king  requested  them  to 
leave  his  daughters  to  him,  and  to  mind  their  own  concerns.'' 

The  princess  went,  on  her  recovery,  to  visit  her  father 
at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  from  whence  she  vented  her 
hatred  to  her  unfortunate  step-mother  in  the  following 
letter : — 

''THB  PSDTOBSS  AlTNB  TO  THE   PSDTCESS  OV  OBHTdB.' 

**  mchmond,  9th  Hay,  1688. 
"The  qaeen,  joa  miut  know,  is  of  a  very  proud  and  hanghty  humoor,  and 
though  she  preteuda  to  hate  all  form  and  ceremony,  one  eees  that  thoee  who 
make  their  court  that  way  are  very  well  thought  o£  She  dedares,  alwayi,  that 
she  lovea  sinoerity  and  hates  flattery ;  but  when  the  groasest  flattery  in  the 
world  is  said  to  her  fiuse,  she  seems  exceedingly  well  pleased  with  it    It  really 

1  DahTmple's  Appendix,  p.  174. 
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if  enough  to  torn  one's  ktomach  to  hear  what  things  are  said  to  her  of  that 
kind,  and  to  see  how  mightily  she  is  satisfied  with  it.  All  these  things  hdj 
Simderland  has  in  perfection,  to  make  her  conrt  to  her:  she  is  now  much 
oftener  with  the  qneen  than  she  used  to  he.  It  is  a  sad,  and  a  very  nneasy 
thing,  to  be  fbroed  to  live  dvilly,  and  as  it  were  freely,  with  a  woman  that 
eveiy  one  knows  hates  one,  and  does  aU  she  can  to  nndo  every  body,  which  she 
[lady  Smnderland]  certainly  does. 

"One  thing  I  mnst  say  of  the  queen,  which  is,  that  she  is  the  most  hated  in 
the  world  of  all  sorts  of  people;  for  every  body  believes  that  she  presses  the 
kix^  to  be  more  violent  than  he  would  be  himself,  which  is  not  unlikely,  for  she 
is  a  very  great  bigot  in  her  way.  All  ladies  of  quality  say  she  is  so  proud,  that 
they  don't  care  to  oome  oAener  than  they  needs  must,  just  out  of  mere  duty ; 
and,  indeed,  she  has  not  so  great  court  as  she  used  to  have.  She  pretends  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  kindness  for  me ;  but  1  doubt  it  is  not  real,  for  I  never  see 
prooft  A  it,  but  rather  the  contrary." 

The  gossip  of  that  day  circulated  a  story  that  the  queen^ 
as  she  sat  at  her  toilet  with  the  princess  Anne^  had^  on  some 
dispute  between  them,  tossed  her  glove  in  the  princesses  face.' 
This  tale,  if  true,  would  never  have  been  omitted  by  Anne  in 
her  correspondence,  were  it  only  to  justify  the  hatred  she 
virulently  expresses  against  her  hapless  step-mother,  whose 
manner  to  her,  she  is  obUged  to  own,  expresses  not  only 
politeness,  *'  but  a  great  deal  of  kindness.''  Now,  tossing  a 
glove  in  a  person's  fiice  is  not  consistent  with  either  polite- 
ness or  kindness;  nor  does  the  princess  Anne  attempt  any 
excuse  for  her  envenomed  hatred,  excepting  her  own  sus- 
picions that  the  queen's  affection  was  not  real,  together  with 
her  envy  of  the  flatteries  and  distinctions  of  royalty  with 
which  she  was  surrounded.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter, 
the  princess  Anne  repeated  her  expectations  that  her  father 
would  persecute  her  by  attacks  on  her  religious  principles. 
This  he  certainly  never  did,  even  when  she  was  a  child. 
However,  she  says  that  she  supposes  the  persecution  would 
begin  when  her  husband,  prince  George,  went  to  visit  the 
court  of  Denmark  that  summer.  The  arrangement  between 
the  princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark  was,  that  prince 
Greorge  was  to  escort  the  latter  to  the  Hague,  where  she  was 
to  stay  on  a  visit  till  his  return  firom  his  own  country.*  This 
plan  was  entirely  forbidden  by  James  II.,  and  Anne,  in  the 
course  of  her  correspondence,  often  expressed  her  anger  at 

1  Lediard's  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  L  p.  69. 
s  BariUon'B  Dospatches^  March  168& 
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his  prohibition.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  Anne's  reasons  for 
desiring  to  leave  England  at  tins  crisis^  unless  she  intended 
to  make  the  same  political  use  of  her  absence  which  she 
afterwards  did^  when  she  insisted  on  going  to  Bath  previ- 
ously to  the  accouchement  of  the  queen^  to  avoid  being  a 
witness  of  her  brother's  birth^  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  raising  an  outcry  by  means  of  her  partisans, 
as  if  she  had  been  forced  to  withdraw.  Had  the  visit  been 
permitted,  lady  Churchill,  who  ruled  the  princess  Anne, 
would  have  been  her  companion,  and  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  for  her  to  have  restrained  her  propensity 
at  the  court  of  the  prinoess  of  Orange  to  disseminate  strife 
and  quarrel  with  all  around  her.  Indeed,  firom  the  furious 
divisions  which  subsequently  took  place  when  these  persons, 
at  this  ^a  so  strongly  united  against  the  king  and  queen, 
came  in  contact  with  each  other,  it  may  be  guessed  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  the  king  allowed  his 
daughter  Anne  to  visit  her  sister  at  the  Hague. 

The  princess  of  Orange,  in  a  letter  which  is  not  forth* 
coming,  had  ventured  to  express  to  her  sister  disgust  and 
distrust  of  the  manners  and  disposition  of  her  jGeiVOurite, 
which  was  answered  in  the  following  terms : — 

''March,  1688. 
"Sorry  people  have  taken  sach  pains  to  give  bo  ill  a  character  of  [lady] 
Churchill :  I  helieve  there  is  nohody  in  the  world  has  hetter  noiiona  of  zeligiDii 
than  she  has.  It  is  true  she  is  not  so  strict  as  some  are^  nor  does  she  keep  snch 
a  bustle  with  religion ;  which  I  confess  I  think  is  never  the  worse,  for  one  sees 
so  many  saints  mere  devils,  that  if  one  be  a  good  Christian,  the  less  show  one 
makes  the  better  in  my  opinion.  Then,  as  for  moral  prindj^es,  'tis  imposBHde 
to  have  better,  and  without,  all  that  lifting  up  of  the  hands  and  eyes,  and  often 
gtnng  to  church,  will  prove  but  a  very  lame  devotion.  One  thing  more  I  must 
say  far  her,  which  is,  that  she  has  a  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  oar  chnrdi, 
and  abhors  all  the  principles  of  the  church  of  Borne;  so,  as  to  this  particular,  I 
assure  you  she  will  never  change.  The  same  thing  I  will  venture,  now  1  am  on 
tins  subject,  to  say  for  her  lord;  for  though  he  is  a  very  fiiithful  servant  to  king 
James,  and  the  Idng  is  very  kind  to  him,  and  I  believe  he  will  always  obey  the 
king  in  all  things  that  are  consistent  with  religion,  yet  rather  than  change  thait 
I  dare  say  he  will  lose  all  his  places,  and  every  thing  that  he  has.  llie  king 
once  talked  to  her  upon  religion,  upon  occasion  of  her  talking  to  some  lady,  or 
looking  another  way,  when  a  priest  said  grace  at  the  king's  taUe." 

This  defence  is  indisputably  written  in  lady  Churchill's  own 
bold  style  of  composition.  The  princess  of  Orange  found 
from  it  that  she  had  committed  a  mistake  by  expressing  her 
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opinion  of  that  fayourite^  whom  she  afterwards  sought  to 
propitiate  by  the  following  soothing  billet : — 

"THB  Pbihobss  ov  OBAjros  TO  LiJ>T  Chubohill.^ 
"  Dr.  Stanley's  goizig  to  England  is  too  good  an  opportunity  fbr  me  to  lose, 
of  aflsnring  lady  Churchill  she  cannot  give  me  greater  satis&ction  than  in  letting 
me  know  the  irm  resolution  both  lord  Churchill  and  you  have  taken  never  to 
be  wanting  in  what  you  owe  to  your  religion.  Such  a  generous  resolution,  I 
am  sure,  must  make  you  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  good  people,  and  my  sister's 
in  particular.  I  need  say  nothing  of  mine :  you  have  it  upon  a  doable  aooount 
as  my  sister's  firiend,  besides  what  I  have  said  alreadyj  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  shall  always  be  glad  of  an  occaabn  to  show  it  both  to  your  knrd  and  you. 
"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add;  for  your  friendship  makes  my  sister  as  d^  to 
you  as  to  me,  and  I  am  persuaded  we  shall  ever  agree  in  our  care  of  her,  as  I 
believe  she  and  I  should  in  our  kindness  for  you,  were  we  near  enough  to  renew 
our  acquaintance.  »  Hibh." 

Another  of  these  agreeable  and  firiendly  notes  was  written 
by  the  princess  of  Orange  to  the  woman  of  whom  she  avowed 
''so  ill  an  opinion''  before^  as  well  as  after  the  Revolution. 
The  efforts  of  Mary^  nevertheless^  were  vain  to  palliate  the 
political  blunder  she  had  committed  by  her  first  genuine 
expression  of  aversion,  which  had  assuredly  been  commu- 
nicated by  Anne  to  its  object.  All  these  caresses,  and  hints 
of  future  kindness  when  near  enough,  only  effected  an  al- 
liance between  the  house  of  Orange  and  that  of  Churchill 
for  a  few  importaat  months : — 

"THE  PEnroBSB  OP  OBAiroB  TO  Lady  Chtteohill.    r^^  date.] 

'*  If  it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  write  to  my  lady  Churchill  as  it  is  hard  to  find 
a  s<tfe  hand,  she  might  justly  wonder  at  my  long  silence,  but  I  hope  she  does 
me  more  justice  than  to  think  it  my  fault.  I  have  little  to  say  at  present,  but 
that  I  hope  my  sister  and  you  will  never  part.  I  send  you  here  one  [letter]  for 
her,  and  have  not  any  more  time  now,  than  only  to  assure  you  that  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindness  you  showed  to  her  who  is  so  dear  to  me.  That,  and 
all  ihe  good  I  have  heard  of  you,  will  make  me  ever  your  affectionate  fi^end, 
which  I  shall  be  ready  to  show  otherwise  than  by  words  when  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. "  Mamb." 

The  letters  of  Anne  at  last  announced  to  her  sister  in  Hol- 
land, that  an  unfortunate  brother  had  made  his  entrance  into 
a  world  which  proved  so  very  adverse  to  him.  This  event, 
calamitous  to  himself,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  father  and 
mother,  took  place  on  Trinity-Sunday]  morning,  June  10th, 
1688.*  The  princess  Anne  had  betaken  herself  to  Bath  on 
<  Daliymple's  Appendix,  p.  308. 
*  See  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
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pretence  of  her  situation  needing  the  waters^  In  order  that 
she  might  not  be  present  at  the  queen's  accouchement;  never- 
theless^ she  wrote  to  her  sister  in  the  following  strain.  She 
had  arrived  in  London  from  Bath^  with  prince  George,  on  the 
16th  of  June,  and  the  prince  sailed  for  Denmark  two  days 
afterwards. 

"  The  Cockpit,  June  18, 1688. 
"  My  dear  Bister  can't  imagine  the  oonoem  and  vexation  I  have  been  in,  that 
I  shoold  be  so  nnfortunate  to  be  ont  of  town  when  the  qneen  was  brooght  to 
bed,  fbr  I  shall  never  now  be  satisfied  whether  the  child  be  trae  or  fidse.    It 
may  be  it  is  omr  brother,  but  Qod  knows. ." 

Anne's  vacillation  between  her  own  interest  and  her  con- 
science is  visible  throughout  the  composition  of  this  epistle. 
She  continues^ — 

<'  After  all  this,  'tis  pomble  it  magf  he  her  child,  [the  qneen's,]  but  where 
one  believes  it,  a  thousand  do  not.  For  my  part,  except  they  do  give  very 
plain  demonstrations,  (whidi  'tis  almost  impossible  now,)  I  shall  ever  be  of  the 
number  of  the  unbelievers.  I  don't  find  that  people  are  at  all  duheartened,  bat 
seem  all  of  a  mind,  which  ia  a  very  eomfortahle  thing  at  aueh  a  time  as  this.** 

Thus  the  princess  Anne  affirms  of  herself^  that  she  found 
it  " a  very  comfortable  thing''  for  every  body  to  believe  that 
her  father,  from  whom  she  had  never  received  an  angry 
word,  could  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  imposing  a  spurious 
heir,  not  only  on  his  country,  but  on  himself  and  his  £amily. 
When  the  crown  coveted  by  Anne  had  been  burning  on 
her  brow  for  a  few  years,  her  ideas  of  the  comforts  arising 
from  gratified  ambition  were  different,  to  which  the  details 
of  her  physician.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  bear  melancholy  witness. 
Fart  of  the  time  of  her  husband's  absence  in  Denmark, 
which  lasted  till  October,  was  passed  by  Anne  in  visits  to 
her  father,  for  her  letters  are  dated  from  Windsor  or  Bich- 
mond-palace.    In  one  of  these  she  says, — 

«  Though  we  agree  in  matters  of  reli^on,  yet  I  can*t  help  fearing  thai  yom 
are  not  of  my  opinion  in  other  matters,  because  you  have  never  answered  me  to 
any  thing  that  I  have  said  of  Roger,  [brd  Sunderland,]  nor  of  Manad's  pier 
fether's]wife?"» 

It  is  not  difficult  to  gather  from  this  last  epistle,  that  Mary 

had  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  caution  in  noticing  the 

scandalous  insinuations  of  Anne,  who  nevertheless  proceeded 

in  the  same  strain^  and  in  the  next  letter  outwardly  exults 

I  Daliymple's  Appendix,  p.  801 
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in  the  expected  demise  of  her  unwelcome  little  brother  in 
these  words.  It  may  be  noticed^  that  in  her  glee  at  this 
anticipation  she  calls  him  by  his  title, — a  sure  proof  of  the 
priyate  conviction  of  her  own  heart,  for  the  expectation  of 
his  death  did  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  imposture,  supposing 
such  had  really  taken  place. 

"The  Cockpit,  July  9, 1688.» 
" The  prince  of  Wales  has  heen  ill  these  three  or  four  dajs;  and  if  he  has 
been  so  bad  as  people  say,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  an  angel  in 
Leaven." 

At  last,  the  princess  of  Orange  responded  to  the  principal 
subject  of  her  sister's  letters,  by  sending  to  her  a  string  of 
queries  relative  to  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  couched 
in  language  inadmissible  here.  They  were  answered  in  the 
same  style  by  the  princess  Anne,  who  prefaced  and  ended 
her  answers  with  the  following  epistle : — 

«<THB  FBINCBSB  AvKX  OV  DBNMABK  to  THB  PBDrCBSB  OT  OBAKOX.* 

"  The  Cockpit,  July  24, 1688. 
*'  I  received  yesterday  yours  of  the  19th»  by  which  I  find  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  account  I  have  given  you  in  my  last  letter;  but  I  hope  you  vniW 
forgive  me  for  being  no  more  particular,  when  yon  consider  that  not  being  upon 
the  phMse,  all  I  could  know  must  be  from  others,  and  having  then  been  but  a 
few  days  in  town,  I  had  not  time  to  inquire  so  narrowly  into  things,  as  I  have 
since.  But,  before  I  say  any  more,  I  can't  help  telling  you  I  am  very  sorry  you 
should  think  I  would  be  negligent  in  letting  you  know  things  o!  any  con- 
sequence ;  for  though  I  am  generally  laxj,  and  it  is  true,  indeed,  when  I  write 
by  post,  for  the  most  part  I  make  those  letters  very  short,  not  daring  to  tell 
you  any  news  by  it,  and  being  very  ill  at  invention,  yet  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
my  being  lazy  when  I  write  such  letters,  since  I  have  never  missed  any  oppor^ 
timity  of  giving  you  all  the  intelligenoe  I  am  able;  and  pray  be  not  so  ui\ju8t  to 
believe  I  can  think  the  doing  any  thing  yon  can  desire  any  trouble,  for,  certainly, 
I  would  do  a  great  deal  more  for  you,  if  it  lay  in  my  power,  than  the  answering 
your  questions,  which  I  shall  now  do  as  exactly  as  you  desire." 

These  answers  cannot  be  transcribed  here,  being  given  to 
technical  questions  only  comprehensible  to  medical  persons, 
though  needlessly  rendered  disgusting  by  the  princess  Anne's 
irreclaimable  vulgarity  of  soul.  Occasionally  she  betrayed, 
unconsciously,  her  actual  belief  in  the  identity  of  her  unfor- 
tunate brother,  and  the  same  conviction  must  have  occurred 
to  the  clearer  brain  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  Nothing 
that  the  privy  council  afterwards  received  as  evidence  could 
bring  stronger  testimony  of  that  truth,  than  the  queries  and 

1  Baliymple's  Appendix,  p.  804.  '  Ibid.,  p.  808. 
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replies  of  these  sisters.    Anne^  after  finishing  her  answers^ 

concludes  her  epistle  in  these  words : — 

**  1  have  done  my  endeaTour  to  infonn  myself  of  every  thing,  for  I  have  spoke 
with  Mn.  Dawson,  and  asked  her  all  the  questioDS  I  coold  think  of,  (for  not 
being  in  the  room  when  the  queen  was  brought  to  bed,  one  must  inqure  of 
somebody  that  was  there),  and  I  thought  she  could  tell  me  as  much  as  any 
body,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  speak  of  it.  And  I  took  all  the  care  I  could, 
when  I  spoke  to  her,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  that  I  might  know  every  tiling, 
and  in  case  she  should  betray  me,  that  the  king  and  qjaem  should  not  be  angry 
with  me." 

Mrs.  Dawson  was  an  elderly  lady^   of  the  established 

religion.     She  belonged  to  the  royal  household^   and  had 

been  present  with  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  when  both 

the  princesses  Mary  and  Anne  were  bom.    At  a  subsequent 

period,  she  more  solemnly  attested  to  Anne  that  the  prince 

of  Wales  was  as  much  the  son  of  the  queen,  as  she  was  the 

daughter  of  the  duchess  of  York.     Her  conversation  with 

Anne  at  this  juncture,  had  again  awakened  some  qualms  of 

conscience  in  the  bosom  of  that  princess,  for  she  concludes 

her  letter  with  the  following  admission : — 

"All  she  [Mrs.  Dawson]  says  seems  wonderfully  dear;  but  one  does  not 
know  what  to  think,  for  methinks  it  is  wonderful,  if  it  is  no  cheat,  that  they 
never  took  pains  to  convince  me  of  U,  1  hope  I  have  answered  your  letter  as 
folly  as  you  desire;  if  there  be  any  thing  else  you  would  know,  pray  tell  me  by 
the  first  safe  hand,  and  you  shall  always  find  me  very  diligent  in  ciieying  yon, 
and  showing,  by  my  actions,  how  real  and  sincere  my  kindness  is." 

Nothing  could  be  more  embarrassing  to  a  mind  predeter- 
mined as  that  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  view  the  birth  of 
her  unwelcome  brother  with  hostility,  than  the  tender  and 
firiendly  letters  she  received  from  home  by  every  post,  written 
either  by  her  father  or  his  queen.  She  had  been  given  no 
feasible  reason  for  resentment,  and  it  was  difficult  to  repulse 
the  tone  of  family  affection  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
greet  her  with  little  billets  of  remembrance.  The  unfortu- 
nate queen  of  her  father  employed  her  first  convalescence 
in  writing  to  her,  addressmg  her  billet  to  ''her  dear  Le- 
mon.'' '  It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  was  a  fond  name 
invented  at  St.  James's  when  the  princess  married,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  name  of  Orange.  How  utterly  uncon- 
scious the  queen  must  have  been  of  the  detestable  oorre- 
I  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  sir  H.  EUis ;  first  Series,  vol.  iiL 
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spondence  regarding  her  passing  between  her  step-daughters^ 
the  nse  of  this  little  endearment  shows.  From  the  answer 
of  the  princess  of  Orange^  the  queen  gathered  that  the 
friendship  which  she  had  formerly  professed  for  her  was 
estranged.  Again  the  princess  received  a  letter/  difficult 
to  answer,  the  tone  being  that  of  tender  remonstrance. 
The  replies  of  the  princess  of  Orange  to  the  queen's  letters 
seem  to  have  been  cold  and  ambiguous;  they  are  not  pre- 
served, but  many  indications  of  her  latent  displeasure  daily 
reached  England.  A  grand  flte,  with  fireworks,  had  been 
given  to  the  resident  ministers  at  the  Hague  by  the  British 
legation,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  The  maids  of  the  princess  of  Orange  had  been  in- 
vited guests;  these  ladies  were  not  content  with  refusals, 
but  they  manifested  great  anger,  and  reviled  the  iuviter.* 
Moreover,  it  was  observed  that  the  prince  of  Wales  had  not 
constantly  the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  his  sister  in  her 
English  chapel :  sometimes  he  was  prayed  for,  and  some- 
times, afl  her  father  observes,  quite  omitted.  When  her 
father  heard  of  this  neglect  he  wrote  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance,^ in  which  he  asked  his  daughter  the  difficult  question 
of  '^what  offence  had  been  given?''  Her  answer  is  pre- 
served among  her  father's  papers.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
she  had  somewhat  lost  her  English  orthography: — 

"THB  PBnrCBB8  OF  OSAlfOB  TO  JaMXB  II.< 

"  Sm,  **  Hague,  August  17,  1688. 

"  Bemg  to  go  to  Loo  next  Thursday,  if  it  please  God,  I  am  oome  to  this 
place  [Hague]  to  go  hake  at  night.  Laist  Thursday  I  received  your  majesty's 
of  the  aist  of  July,  hy  which  I  see  you  had  heard  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was 
no  more  prayed  for  in  my  chapell ;  but  long  before  this,  you  will  know  that  it 
had  ouel^  bin  sometimes  forgot.  M.  d'Albeville  can  assure  you  I  never  told 
him  it  was  forHd,  so  that  they  loear  only  conjectures  made  upon  its  being  some- 
times neglected;  but  he  can  tell,  as  I  find  your  mtgesiy  akeady  knows,  that  he 
[the  piince  of  Wales]  was  prayed  for  heer  long  before  it  was  done  in  England. 

1  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  sir  H.  Ellis;  first  Series,  vol.  iii.  For  the 
letters,  see  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 

*  Ambaasades  of  D'Avaux :  vol.  vL  p.  833.  It  must  be  recollected  that  all 
ambessadora  were  sent  to  the  States  of  Holland,  and  not  to  the  prince  of 
Orange^  who  was  but  their  functionary. 

*  Birch  MS.  There  are  only  a  few  words  from  this  letter  extracted  by  Birch. 

*  Original  Papers,  edited  by  Macphersoo,  vol.  i. 
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"  This  ezoessive  hot  wether  oontinaes  longer  than  I  ever  knew  it,  which  I 
shall  find  sufficiently  in  my  journey ;  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  at  present, 
than  only  to  beg  yonr  majesty  to  believe,  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  stall  be  your 
nu^esty's  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant,  «  Masis." 

Another  letter  of  remonstrance  was  received  by  the  princess 
of  Orange  from  her  father's  wife,  who  anxiously  required 
from  her  step-daughter  expressions  of  sisterly  love  towards 
the  new-bom  infant.^  The  correspondence  continued  be- 
tween the  princess  of  Orange  and  the  queen  until  the  land- 
ing of  WUliam.  Now  and  then  a  letter  has  been  preserved, 
either  by  James  II.  or  William  III.,  which  presents  us  with 
a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  their  conduct  and  feelings. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  practice  of  toleration 
of  diflFerent  sects  was  nearly  on  the  same  footing,  in  the  year 
1688,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  since  the  princess  Anne 
thus  writes  to  her  sister : — 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of  the  chnrch  of  England  have 
All  sectaries  may  now  do  as  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exereiee  of 
their  religion,  on  purpose,  no  doabt,  to  rain  as,  which  I  think,  to  all  impartial 
judges,  is  very  plain.  For  my  part,  I  expect  every  moment  to  be  spoke  to 
about  my  religion,  and  wonder  very  much  I  have  heiurd  nothing  of  it  yet" 

Anne,  throughout  the  summer,  vainly  awaited  some  per- 
secution from  her  father.  She  reiterates  this  expectation 
so  often,  that  she  must  have  been  disappointed  that  it  never 
came.  She  paid  a  visit  to  her  father  at  Windsor-castle 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  Denmark.     She  wrote  to 

her  sister  thus : — 

*'  WmdaoT,  Angost  18^  1688. 
"  I  am  in  as  great  expectation  of  being  tormented  as  ever,  for  I  never  can 
believe  that  Mansel  [the  kmg  her  lather]  would  go  on  so  violently,  if  he  had 
not  some  hopes  that  in  time  he  may  gain  either  yon  or  me." 

For  the  first  time,  some  cause  of  alarm  seemed  to  exists 
since,  while  she  was  alone  at  Windsor  with  the  king  her 
father,  he  introduced  the  pope's  legate  to  her  when  .the 
queen  was  holding  a  grand  drawing-room  at  the  castle.' 
Nothing  further  came  of  this  presentation  than  fright.  The 
princess  attended  sermons  and  lectures  three  times  in  St. 
George's  chapel  that  day,  as  a  security  against  the  insidious 

1  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  ur  H.  Ellis;  first  Series,  vol.  iiL  See  the 
letter,  life  of  Mary  Beatrice. 

<  Bishop  Cartwrighf  8  Diary ;  published  by  the  Camden  Sodety. 
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attacks  of  the  newly  amved  legate^  whom  her  father  had 
madly  invited^  or  rather  forced/  into  his  dominions^  to  in- 
cense the  people  to  revolution.  Directly  Bancroft  and  his 
prelates  were  incarcerated  in  the  Tower^  the  princess  of 
Orange  caused  another  epistle  to  be  addressed  to  him^  by  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Stanley,  from  Hounslardyke,  where  her  court 
was  then  abiding,  to  inform  him  of  the  exultation  with  which 
Ids  firm  resistance  to  the  Boman-catholic  king's  behests  was 
viewed  in  Holland : — 

**  All  men,"  wrote  Dr.  Stanley,  "  that  love  the  Befbrmation,  do  r^'oioe  in  it, 
and  thank  Qod  for  it,  as  an  act  most  resolute  and  eveiy  way  becoming  your 
places.  But,  especially,  our  excellent  prince  and  princess  were  well  pleased  with 
it,  (notwithstanding  aU  that  the  marquess  of  Albeville,  the  king's  envoy  here, 
oould  say  against  it,)  that  they  have  both  vindicated  it  before  him,  and  given 
me  a  command,  in  their  names,  to  return  your  grace  their  hearty  thanks  for  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  express  their  real  concern  for  your  grace  and  all  your 
brethren,  and  for  the  good  cause  in  which  your  grace  is  engaged ;  and  your 
reftuing  to  comply  with  the  king  [James  IL]  is  by  no  means  looked  upon  by 
them  as  tending  to  disparage  the  monarchy,  for  they  reckon  the  monarchy  to  be 
really  undervalued  by  illegal  actions.  Indeed,  we  have  great  reason  to  bless  and 
thank  God  for  their  highnesses*  steadiness  in  so  good  a  cause." 

No  response  did  all  these  notes  of  exultation  elicit  from  the 
Tenerable  patriarch  of  the  reformed  church.  Bowed  down 
with  sorrow^  mourning  over  the  wounds  that  beloved  church 
was  receiving  through  the  apostacy  of  the  king^  whose  duty 
it  was  to  protect  her^  he  anticipated  no  very  great  ame- 
lioration of  them  from  a  foreigner,  whose  belief  vibrated 
between  deism  and  predestinarianism.  No  flattery  could 
obtain  from  Sancroft  one  murmur,  one  factious  complaint. 
He  had  companions  in  his  imprisonment,  spirits  worthy  of 
communion  with  his  own.  One  was  Dr.  Ken,  the  late 
ahnoner  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  It  must  have  been  from  him  that  Sancroft  derived 
his  deep  distrust  of  the  motives  of  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Orange,  for  Ken  had  been  domesticated  with  the  prince^ 
had  been  witness  of  his  immoral  private  life,  and  his  bad 
influence  over  his  wife. 

1  The  pope,  being  himself  an  ally  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  the  emperor's 
general  against  Lovds  XIV.,  was  extremely  unwilling  to  send  the  legate,  as  he 
was  apprehensive  of  showing  symptoms  of  friendship  to  any  sovereign  not 
banded  in  the  league  against  Franco,  which  was  unaccountably  called  "The 
Fyotestant  League,"  although  Spain,  Austria,  and  the  pope  were  engaged  in  it* 
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The  incarcerated  prelates  of  the  church  of  England  were 
triumphantly  acquitted  by  a  jury  at  Westminster-hall^  and 
subsequently  released.  King  James^  by  his  secession  to  the 
church  of  Bome^  had  deprived  himself  of  the  active  loyalty 
of  the  reformed  churchy  and  had  given  the  best  and  most 
high  principled  of  his  subjects  no  other  alternative  than  that 
of  standing  mournfully  neuter  to  witness  the  completion  of 
his  ruin^  although  nothing  could  induce  them^  either  from 
motives  of  revenge  or  interest,  to  hasten  it.  That  ruin  now 
came  on  with  fearful  velocity,  accelerated  by  his  own  trusted 
and  beloved  children.  There  was  little  need  for  either  the 
prince  or  princess  of  Orange,  or  the  princess  Anne,  to  have 
disgraced  themselves  by  the  course  they  took;  the  natural 
tide  of  events  must  have  led  to  the  results  which  occurred. 
The  people  had  looked  anxiously  towards  her  whom  they 
long  considered  as  the  heiress  of  their  throne, — a  resem- 
blance was  even  fancied  between  her  person  and  that  of 
queen  Elizabeth ;  and  this  popular  notion  perhaps  prompted 
the  reply  of  Edmund  Waller  to  James  II.,  when  the  king 
gave  the  veteran  poet  and  statesman  an  audience  in  his 
private  cabinet.  "  How  do  you  like  that  portrait  of  my 
eldest  daughter?"  asked  the  father,  drawing  Waller's  atten- 
tion to  a  fine  whole-length  of  Mary,  just  opposite  to  his 
chair.  "My  eyes  are  dim,"  replied  WaUer;  "but  if  that 
is  the  princess  of  Orange,  she  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
greatest  woman  the  world  ever  saw."  The  king  asked  who 
he  meant,  and  testified  some  surprise  when  Waller  answered 
"  queen  Elizabeth." — "  She  had  great  ministers,"  drily  ob- 
served the  king.  "  And  when  did  your  majesty  ever  know 
a  fool  choose  wise  ones?"  rejoined  Waller,  impressively. 

The  great-grandson  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  might  have 
been  excused  for  not  joining  very  cordially  in  the  praises  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  This  anecdote,  for  some  reason,  although 
it  contains  proof  of  his  parental  feelings  for  his  daughter, 
has  been  related  to  his  injury  and  to  her  advantage.  The 
picture  referred  to  in  the  anecdote  was  that  which  now 
presents  itself  on  the  left  hand  at  entering  the  royal  suite 
at  Hampton-Court.     The  lightness  of  the  complexion  and 
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habr^  and  the  sharpness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  face^  give  a 
shade  of  feunily  likeness  to  queen  Elizabeth;  but  there  is 
another  portrait^  a  half-lengthy  oyer  the  door  of  the  royal 
closet^  which  is  a  better  resemblance  of  the  princess  herself. 
Both  are  by  the  Dutch  artist,  Wissing.  He  was,  although 
a  Dutchman,  not  employed  by  William  of  Orange,  but  by 
James  11.  The  father,  who  had  not  seen  his  beloyed  Mary 
for  some  years,  desired  to  have  a  resemblance  of  her  after 
he  was  king.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  his  painter,  Wissing, 
to  Holland,  and  gave  him  a  commission  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  and  bring  them  back  to 
England  with  him.  Wissing  did  so,  but  died  early  in  1687;' 
therefore  these  Hampton-Court  portraits  must  be  dated  be- 
tween king  James's  accession  and  the  death  of  the  artist. 
The  two  portraits  of  Mary,  which  are  nearly  duplicates  in 
design,  were  painted  on  this  occasion ;  one  being  left  in  Hol- 
land, and  the  other  found  at  Hampton-Court  when  the  un- 
dutifiil  original  took  possession  of  all  her  father's  personal 
property.  There  is  likewise  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  which  must  have  deceived  greatly  all  his  young 
romantic  partisans  in  England,  who  named  the  Orange  pair, 
from  Wissing's  portraits,  "Ormanzor  and  Phenixiana." 
William  appears  in  the  proportions  of  a  hero  of  seven  feet  in 
height,  instead  of  a  small  man  two  feet  shorter.  James  II. 
was  amused  at  this  flattery  of  his  Dutch  painter,  but  it  had 
its  effect  in  England. 

It  is  the  half-length  portrait  of  Mary,  by  Wissing,  which  is 
engraved  for  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume.  The  princess 
is  seated  in  her  garden;  she  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  the 
ftdl  blue  colour,  which  was  then  called  garter-blue.  She 
holds  back  her  veil  with  one  hand.  She  has  no  ornament 
on  her  head,  but  wears  a  throat-necklace  of  large  pearls. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  public  opinion  spoke  at  con- 
vivial meetings  in  quaint  rhymes,  called  toasts,  which  were 
sung  at  the  time  when  healths  were  drunk.  "  I  know  not 
whether  you  have  heard  a  health  [toast]  that  goes  about, 
which  is  new  to  me  just  now,  so  I  send  it  you."* 

>  Bryanffl  DictioDary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  Wisdng  had  been  the 
assistant  of  sir  Peter  Lely,  and  was  historical-painter  to  James  II. 

*  Letter  written  to  Rachel  Russell,  afterwards  dnidiess  of  Devonshire,  from 
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Toast. 
'*  The  king  God  bless, 
And  each  princess ; 
The  church  no  less. 
Which  we  profess 
As  did  queen  Bess." 

The  princess  Anne  arriyed  from  Tunbridge  September  18, 
and  met  her  husband  at  Windsor-castle.  The  very  same 
dajj  king  James  travelled  to  London  in  company  with  the 
prince  and  princess.  The  former  being  invited  to  accompany 
the  king  to  Chatham^  surprise  was  excited  that  Anne  tarried 
not  at  Windsor^  as  she  usually  did^  to  bear  the  queen  com- 
pany^ who  was  left  alone.  It  was  said  that  she  had,  on  her 
arrival,  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  queen,  who  had 
heard  that  she  held  too  close  a  correspondence  with  the  court 
at  the  Hague.^ 

A  few  days  after,  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  attended  her 
levee,  and  found  her  in  her  bedchamber,  with  only  one  of 
her  dressers,  completing  her  toilet.  The  reports  of  the  pro- 
jected invasion  from  Holland  were  agitating  all  London. 
Anxious  thoughts  regarding  the  welfare  of  his  royal  master 
weighed  heavily  on  the  loyal  heart  of  Clarendon,  and  he 
earnestly  wished  to  awaken  a  responding  interest  in  the 
heart  of  Anne.  His  diary  preserves  the  following  dialogue 
between  himself  and  his  niece.  "  She  asked  me,  '  Why  I  did 
not  come  to  her  as  often  as  I  used  to  do?^  I  answered,  that 
''Her  royal  highness  had  not  been  long  in  town;  but  that, 
wherever  I  was,  I  should  be  ready  to  wait  upon  her,  if  she 
had  any  commands  for  me.'  She  then  told  me  '  that  she 
had  found  the  king  much  agitated  about  the  preparations 
which  were  making  in  Holland,'  and  asked  me  'what  I  had 
heard?'  I  said,  'I  was  out  of  all  manner  of  business,  and, 
truly,  that  I  heard  nothing  but  common  rumours.'  "*  The 
princess  then  expressed  her  detestation  of  lord  and  lady 
Sunderland;  upon  which  her  uncle  observed,  "that  he  was 
much  surprised  to  find  her  royal  highness  in  that  mind 
towards  lady  Simderland,  in  whom  aU  the  world  thought  she 
took  the  kindest  concern;  and,"  added  he,  "may  I  presume 

the  fiunily  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  copied,  by  his  kind 
permission,  July  1846. 

^  Lamber^,  voL  L  p.  298.  *  Clarendon  Diaiy,  vol.  iL  p.  189. 
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to  ask  what  is  the  matter  between  ye?^^ — "I  think  her  the 
worst  woman  in  the  world/'  responded  the  princess  Anne. 
A  panse  ensued^  which  was  broken  by  lord  Clarendon  saying, 
''  I  wish  yonr  royal  highness  had  not  heretofore  thought  so 
well  of  her,  but  I  am  certain  that  you  had  a  just  caution 
given  you  of  her.''  Thus  the  revilings  in  which  the  princess 
ever  indulged  when  the  name  of  lady  Sunderland  occurred 
to  her  in  writing  or  conversation,  had  been  preceded  by  a 
dose  intimacy,  against  which  her  uncle  had  vainly  warned 
her.  The  princess  did  not  like  the  last  reminiscence,  and 
looked  at  her  watch,  a  huge  appendage,  almost  as  large  as  a 
time-piece,  such  as  was  then  carried  by  ladies,  on  which 
her  uncle  withdrew.  ''What  can  this  mean?"  he  wrote,  in 
comment  on  this  dialogue,  after  recording  it  in  his  diary; 
''she  seems  to  have  a  mind  to  say  something,  and  yet  is 
upon  a  reserve." ' 

The  next  day,  lord  Clarendon  attended  at  Whitehall- 
palace  the  levee  of  her  fiither,  who  expressed  his  certainty 
of  the  invasion  by  his  son-in-law.  "  In  the  afternoon,"  he 
continues,  "  I  waited  again  on  the  princess  Anne.^  I  told 
her  what  had  passed  between  the  king  and  me.  She  answer- 
ed, very  drily,  'I  know  nothing  but  what  the  prince,  my 
husband,  teUs  me  he  hears  from  the  king.' "  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  her  uncle  made  a  positive  attempt  on  her  feel- 
ings as  a  daughter,  thinking  that,  as  she  was  so  infinitely 
beloved  by  James  II.,  she  might  successfully  warn  him  of 
his  danger,  when  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
the  unde  and  the  niece.'  She  mentioned  "that  the  king 
had  received  an  express,  which  declared  that  all  the  Dutch 
troops  were  embarked,  and  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  to 
embark  on  Monday  next,  and  that  lord  Shrewsbury,  lord 
Wiltshire,  and  Henry  Sidney  were  with  them;"  she  added, 
''that  the  king,  her  father,  seemed  much  disturbed,  and  very 
melancholy." — "  I  took  tha  liberty  to  say,"  proceeds  lord 
Clarendon,  that  "it  was  pity  nobody  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  honestly  to  the  king ;  and  that  I  humbly 
thought  it  would  be  very  proper  for  her  royal  highness  to  say 

>  Clarendon  Diary,  voL  ii,  p.  189.  •  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  191. 
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sometlimg  to  him^  and  beg  him  to  confer  with  some  of  his 
old  friends,  who  had  always  served  him  faithftdly." — ^''I 
never  speak  to  the  king  on  business/^  was  the  answer  of  the 
princess  Anne  to  this  appeal.  Her  uncle  replied,  that  ^'  Her 
father  could  not  but  take  it  well  to  see  her  royal  highness 
concerned  for  him ;  that  it  might  produce  some  good  effect, 
and  no  ill  could  possibly  come  of  it.  But/'  continues  he, 
"  the  more  I  pressed  her,  the  more  reserved  she  became.'* 
At  last  she  said  that  ''she  must  dress  herself,  for  it  waa 
almost  prayer  time.''*  The  daughter  then  went  forth  to 
pray,  and  Clarendon,  grieved  by  the  uselessness  of  his 
attempt  to  awaken  her  filial  feelings,  retired  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

Whilst  such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  younger  sister, 
the  elder,  in  Holland,  was  acting  a  part,  the  turpitude  of 
which,  it  might  be  supposed,  no  fanatical  self-deception  could 
veil  from  her  own  conscience.  Her  deepest  guilt  was  the 
falsehood  by  which  she  sought  to  deceive  her  father  relative 
to  the  preparations  being  made  in  Holland  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  which  she  repeatedly  assured  him  were  merely 
for  the  usual  service  of  the  emperor.  This  imtruth  Mary 
repeated  constantly  to  her  unfortunate  father,  who,  until 
the  middle  of  September,  remained  utterly  trustful  in  his 
daughter's  integrity ;  insomuch,  that  about  this  time  he  sent 
his  faithful  servant  the  late  envoy,  Bevil  Skdton,  to  the 
Tower  for  too  warmly  insisting  "that  the  princess  of  Orange's 
letters  declaring  that  the  armament  at  Holland  was  but  for 
the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  were  utter  deceit, 
as  he  had  just  been  recalled  from  Holland,  and  knew  it  was 
to  invade  England."  A  very  few  days,  however,  convinced 
the  unhappy  father  of  the  truth,  as  may  be  discovered  by  his 
letter  to  her,  dated  September  21st.^ 

"James  II.  to  his  daughteb  Maby. 

«  Whiteliall,  Sept.  21,  1688. 

**  All  the  disoonne  here  is  about  the  great  preparations  making  in  Holland, 
and  what  the  great  fleet,  which  is  coming  out  to  sea  from  thenoe,  is  to  do.  A 
little  time  wUl  show,"* 

»  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  191.  »  Lamberty,  voL  i.  p.  298. 

•  Additional  MS.,  4163,  folio  1 ;  British  Museum. 
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"Jambs  U.  to  his  DAuanTss  Kabt. 

"Whitehall,  Sept.  25, 1688. 
"  I  see  by  yoors  of  the  20th  inat.,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  gone  to  the 
Hague;  and  from  thenoe,  that  he  was  arrived.     What  his  business  is  there  at 
this  time,  I  do  really  believe  yon  are  not  acquainted  with,  nor  with  the  resolu- 
tion he  has  taken,  which  alarms  all  people  here  very  much."' 

The  calmness  of  the  succeeding  letter,  written  under  the 
utter  conviction  that  his  son-in-law  was  about  to  invade  him, 
in  profound  peace,  is  very  remarkable.  For,  whatsoever 
injury  James  II.  might  meditate  against  the  church  of 
England,  Mary  and  her  husband  had  received  nothing  but 
good  from  him: — 

"JAliES  II.  TO  HIB  DAUGHTBB  MaBT.* 

"  Whitehall,  Sept.  28,  1688. 
"This  evening  I  had  yours  of  the  4th,  from  IKeren,  l:^  which  I  find  you 
were  then  to  go  to  the  Hague,  being  sent  for  by  the  prince.  I  suppose  it  is 
to  inform  you  of  his  design  of  coming  to  England,  which  he  has  been  so  long 
a  contriving.  I  hope  U  vnU  hone  been  as  great  a  eurprise  to  you*  as  it  was 
to  me,  when  I  first  heard  it,  being  sure  it  is  not  in  your  nature  to  improve  of 
BO  unjust  an  undertaking.  I  have  been  all  this  day  so  busy,  to  endeavour  to  be 
in  some  condition  to  defend  myself  from  so  unjust  and  unexpected  an  attempt, 
that  I  am  almost  tired,  and  so  I  shall  say  no  more  but  that  I  shall  always 
have  as  much  kindness  for  you  as  you  will  give  me  leave  to  have." 

These  letters  were  followed  by  others,  which,  in  their  pa- 
rental simplicity,  must  have  been  heart-rending  to  any  one 
not  exactly  provided  with  a  heart  of  marble.  The  evident 
failure  of  physical  strength  expressed  by  the  old  father,  the 
worn-out  hero  of  many  a  hard  battle,  while  making  ready 
to  repel  the  hostility  of  his  children,  ought  to  have  been 
agonizing  to  the  daughter. 

''JaUXS  II.  TO  HIB  DATTaHTXB  MaBT. 

"Whitehall,  Oct.  2,  1688. 
'*I  was  this  morning  abroad  to  take  the  air,  and  to  see  some  batteries  I  have 
made  below  Woolwich  for  the  defence  of  the  river.  And  since  I  came  back,  I 
have  been  so  very  busy  to  prepare  things  for  the  irnxuion  intended,  that  I 
could  not  write  till  now,  that  'tis  near  midnight,  so  that  you  might  not  wonder 
if  my  letter  be  short.  For  news,  you  will  have  it  from  others,  for  really  I  am 
very  weary ;  so  shall  end,  which  I  do,  with  assuring  you  of  my  continuing  as 
kind  to  you  as  you  can  desire.''*  ^ 

The  tone  of  calm  sorrow  is  remarkable  in  the  last  and  most 
tender  of  these  epistles.     It  will  be  seen,  by  the  date,  that 

1  Additional  MS.,  4163,  folio  1 ;  British  Museum.  *  Had. 

*  Here  the  king  alludes  to  Mary's  often  repeated  asseverations  to  him  regard- 
ing this  ibroe. 

•  Additdonal  MS.,  4163,  Mo  1,  Bunh;  BritSah  Museum. 
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the  correspondence  between  the  father  and  daughter  was 
constant^  even  down  to  a  few  days  of  the  landing  of  his 
enemy.  Surely  this  letter,  gentle  and  reasonable  as  it  is, 
still  searching  for  excuses,  and  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  had  the  sympathy  of  his  child,  persuading  himself,  and 
quite  willing  to  persuade  her,  that  she  did  not  participate 
in  aught  against  him,  is  replete  with  touching  pathos.  The 
old  Greek  tragedians  often  imagined  such  situations;  they 
could  grandly  paint  the  feelings  natural  to  a  mind  torn 
between  the  clashing  interests  of  filial  and  conjugal  love, 
just  as  the  old  monarch  supposes  here  was  the  case  with 
his  Mary ;  but  neither  poet  nor  moralist  has  described  con- 
duct like  that  of  the  royal  heroine  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 
"  EiNa  Jaj£E8  to  his  daughteb  Mast. 

"  Wluteliall,  Oct.  9,  1688. 
"  I  had  no  letter  from  yoa  by  the  last  post,  which  you  see  does  not  hinder 
me  from  writing  to  you  now,  not  knowing,  certainly,  what  may  have  hindered 
you  from  doing  it.  I  easily  believe  you  may  be  embarrassed  how  to  write  to 
me,  now  that  the  unjust  design  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  invading  me  is  so 
public.  And  though  I  know  you  are  a  good  wife,  and  ought  to  be  so,  yet  for 
the  same  reason  I  must  believe  you  will  be  still  as  good  a  daughter  to  a  father 
that  has  always  loved  you  so  tenderly,  and  that  has  never  done  the  least  thing 
to  make  you  doubt  it.  I  shall  say  no  more,  and  believe  you  very  uneasy  all 
this  time,  for  the  concern  you  must  liave  for  a  husband  and  a  father.  You 
shall  still  find  me  kind  to  you,  if  you  desire  it."> 

Perhaps  this  was  the  last  letter  that  passed  at  this  crisis 
from  the  father  to  the  daughter.  It  does  honour  to  the 
king^  for  here  we  see  the  patient  and  much-enduring  love 
of  the  parent.  It  is  a  letter,  the  retrospection  of  wliich  must 
have  cut  deep  into  the  conscience,  if  "  Mary  the  daughter,'' 
ever  reviewed  the  past  in  the  lone  silent  watches  of  the 
night. 

While  James  II.  was  thus  writing  to  the  elder  princess, 
his  faithful  brother-in-law.  Clarendon,  was  labouring  to  awake 
some  filial  fears  in  the  obtuse  mind  of  his  niece,  Anne.  It 
was  more  than  a  fortnight  before  he  could  obtain  another 
conference  with  her,  for  she  avoided  all  his  attempts  at  pri- 
vate conversation.  He  visited  her,  however,  in  the  evening 
of  October  10,  when  she  made  an  observation  regarding  her 
father's  evident  anguish  of  mind.  Lord  Clarendon  told  her 
>  Additional  MS.,  4163,  folio  1,  Birdi;  British  Museum. 
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"that  it  was  her  duty  to  speak  freely  to  the  king^  which 
would  be  a  comfort  to  him/'  To  this  the  princess  made  no 
reply.  Clarendon  soon  after  attended  the  royal  levee  at 
Whitehall.  There  king  James  told  him  the  news,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  embarked  with  all  the  Dutch  troops, 
and  would  sail  with  the  fii'st  favourable  wind.  *'  I  have  no- 
thing/' added  the  imfortunate  father,  "  by  this  day's  post 
from  my  daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  missed  hearing  from  her  for  a  long  time.''^  He 
never  heard  from  her  again.  Lord  Clarendon  almost  forced 
an  interview  with  his  niece  Anne.  "  I  told  her,"  he  writes 
in  his  journal,  '*  most  of  what  the  king  had  said.  I  earnest- 
ly pressed  her  to  speak  to  him.  I  entreated  her  to  be  the 
means  of  prevailing  on  him  to  hear  some  of  Ms  faithfrd  old 
friends ;  but,"  he  bitterly  adds,  "  she  would  do  nothing  V* 

Just  at  this  time  were  reports  that  the  Dutch  expedition 
was  scattered  and  injured  by  heavy  October  gales.  James 
II.  ordered  the  examination  to  take  place  before  his  privy 
council  relative  to  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  Lord 
Clarendon,  as  the  uncle  of  the  princesses  whose  claims  to  the 
British  throne  were  apparently  superseded  by  the  birth  of 
their  brother,  was  requested  to  be  present  at  the  depositions 
taken  by  the  numerous  witnesses  on  oath.^  He  had  never 
for  a  moment  entertained  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  most  unbeUeving  must  henceforth 
rest  convinced  that  the  report  of  a  spurious  child  was  a 
calumny.  The  princess,  his  niece,  was  at  her  levee  when, 
on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  October,  her  maternal  unde 
honestly  came  to  tell  her  his  opinion  of  the  identity  of  her 
brother, — simple  man!  hoping  to  satisfy  and  relieve  her 
mind.  He  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  perusing  her  pri- 
vate sentiments  on  the  subject  as  our  readers  have  done; 
he  knew  not  that  a  letter  written  by  her  hand  then  existed, 
declaring  '^  that  she  thought  it  a  comfort  that  all  people  in 
England  asserted  that  the  infant  prince,  her  brother,  was 
an  impostor.''    The  princess  was  dressing  for  prayers,  all 

*  Clarendon  IMary,  vol.  iL  p.  194. 
*  See  the  Life  of  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena. 
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her  women  were  about  her^  and  they  and  their  mistress 
were  loud  in  mirth  and  jest  when  lord  Clarendon  added 
himself  to  the  group  at  the  toilette.  The  princess  at  once 
plunged  boldly  and  publicly  into  the  discussion^  which 
she  knew  was  on  her  uncle's  mind.  '^  Fine  discourse/'  she 
exclaimed/  "you  heard  at  council  yesterday;"  and  then 
she  made  herself  very  merry  with  the  whole  affair^  laughing 
loud  and  long;  and  as  her  dressing  proceeded^  her  women 
put  in  their  jests.  Her  uncle  was  scandalized  and  disgusted 
by  the  scene.  "  I  was/'  he  says^  "  amazed  at  her  behaviour^ 
but  I  thought  it  unfit  to  say  any  thing  then.  I  whispered 
to  her  royal  highness^  to  request  that  she  would  give  me 
leave  to  speak  with  her  in  private.  '  It  grows  late^'  replied 
the  princess^  'and  I  must  hasten  to  prayers;  but  you  can 
come  at  any  time^  except  this  afternoon.'  So  I  went  home. 
In  the  evening  my  brother  Lawrence  was  with  me.  I  told 
him  all  concerning  the  princess  Anne.  I  begged  him  to  go 
and  talk  to  her.  '  It  wiU  signify  nothxngy*^  emphatically 
replied  the  other  uncle  of  the  princess. 

The  wish  of  lord  Clarendon^  in  seeking  these  interviews 
with  his  niece^  was  to  awaken  her  filial  affection  to  a  sense 
of  her  father's  danger ;  and  if  he  could  effect  this,  he  meant 
to  induce  her  to  become  the  mediatrix  between  his  majesty 
and  his  loyal  people  for  the  security  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, obtaining  at  the  same  time  a  guarantee  that  her  infant 
brother  should  be  brought  up  in  that  feith.  Clarendon 
dreaded  as  much  danger  to  that  beloved  church  from  the 
dissenting  prince  who  aspired  to  be  its  head,  as  from  the 
Roman-catholic  head  then  in  authority.  James  was  injur- 
ing the  church  by  storm;  William,  whom  he  well  knew, 
would  proceed  by  sap:  one  wounded,  the  other  would  pa- 
ralyse. In  the  afternoon,  lord  Clarendon  paid  another  visit 
to  the  princess,  his  niece.  She  made  many  excuses  to 
avoid  a  conference  with  him.  "  I  fancy,"  he  remarks,  in 
his  journal,  ''that  she  has  no  mind  to  talk  to  me."  Anne 
certainly  anticipated  the  reproof  her  uncle  was  resolved  to 
administer  for  her  odious  conduct  at  his  former  visit.  Lord 
1  ClarendoD  Diary,  toL  ii.  p.  196. 
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Clarendon  asked  her,  *'  If  she  had  received  any  letters  from 
the  princess  of  Orange?" — "Ho/'  said  the  princess,  '^I  have 
not  had  any  for  a  long  while ;"  and  added,  *'  that  her  sister 
never  wrote  to  her  of  any  of  these  matters."  How  falsely 
she  spoke,  her  nncle  could  not  tell  so  well  as  the  readers  of 
her  previous  letters. 

Lord  Clarendon  visited  the  princess  two  days  later.  She 
was  dressing,  but  as  lady  ChurchiU  was  present,  he  resolved 
to  delay  the  admonition  he  was  waiting  for  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity to  administer.  Two  days  after,  he  found  her  at  home. 
"  She  came,''  he  says,  "  out  of  her  closet  very  quickly,  and 
told  me  that  she  was  sorry  she  had  disappointed  me  so  often 
when  I  desired  to  speak  to  her,  and  she  now  wished  to  know 
what  I  had  to  say."  Then  the  reproof  which  Anne  had  so 
well  deserved  was  administered.  ''I  told  her,"  continues 
her  unde,  '^  that  I  was  extremely  surprised  and  shocked  the 
other  day,  to  find  her  royal  highness  speak  so  slightingly  re- 
garding her  family  affairs,  and  above  all,  to  suffer  her  women 
to  break  their  unseemly  jests  regarding  the  birth  of  her 
brother."  The  princess  replied,  '*  Sure  I  you  cannot  but  hear 
the  common  rumours  concerning  him?" — "I  do  hear  very 
strange  rumours,  indeed,"  said  her  uncle,  ''as  every  one 
must  do  who  lives  publicly  in  the  world;  but  there  is  no 
colour  for  these." — "I  will  not  say  that  I  believe  them," 
replied  the  princess;  "but  I  needs  must  say,  that  the 
queen's  behaviour  was  very  odd," — and  here  Anne,  al- 
though a  young  woman,  and  speaking  to  a  man,  used  ex- 
pressions of  that  vulgar  coarseness,  of  which  no  examples 
are  to  be  found  like  hers,  either  from  the  lips  or  pen  of 
a  British  princess,  even  in  the  ages  of  semi-barbarism.* 
"Possibly,"  replied  Clarendon,  "the  queen  did  not  know 
the  reports." — "I  am  sure,"  answered  the  princess  Anne, 
"the  Idng  [James  II.]  knew  of  them;  for,  as  he  has  been 
sitting  by  me  in  my  own  chamber,  he  would  speak  of  the 
idle  stories  that  were  given  out  of  the  queen  not  being 
likely  to  have  a  child,  laughing  at  them;  therefore  I  can- 
not but  wonder  that  there  was  no  more  care  taken  to  satisfy 
'  Diary  of  Henry  earl  of  ClarenckxL 
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the  world/'  This  speech  proves  that  James  II.  spent  his 
time  occasionally  sitting  by  his  daughter's  side^  and  con- 
versing familiarly  with  her.  Clarendon  asked,  '^  If  her  royal 
highness  had,  upon  those  occasions,  said  any  thing  to  the 
king  her  father  V  The  princess  Anne  owned  "  that  she  had 
not." — ^^Then,"  said  her  uncle,  ''your  father  might  very 
well  think  that  you  minded  the  reports  no  more  than  he  did, 
since  you  said  nothing  to  him,  even  when  he  gave  you  op- 
portunities ;  when,  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  you  had  felt 
the  least  dissatisfaction,  you  ought  to  have  discovered  it 
for  the  public  good,  as  well  as  for  your  own  sake,  and  that 
of  the  princess  of  Orange.'* — "  If  I  had  said  any  thing  to 
the  king,''  replied  the  princess  Anne,  ''  he  might  have  been 
angry,  and  then  God  knows  what  might  have  happen- 
ed."— "If  you  had  no  mind  to  have  spoken  to  the  king 
yourself,"  observed  her  uncle,  "  you  have  friends,  who  would 
have  managed  to  serve  you  without  prejudice  to  you.  And 
remember,"  continued  the  stem  royalist,  ''this  is  the  first 
time  you  have  said  any  thing  to  me,  although  I  have  given 
you  occasion  to  open  your  mind,  by  urging  your  speaking  to 
the  king  your  father  since  these  alarms  of  invasion."  He 
concluded  by  begging  the  princess  "  to  consider  the  miseries 
which  might  be  entailed  upon  these  kingdoms,  even  in  case 
that  God  might  bless  the  king  her  father  with  more  sons. 
And  he  requested  her  to  do  something  which  might  publicly 
prove  her  satisfaction  that  her  brother  was  no  spurious 
child."  To  all  this,  she  made  no  answer.  It  was  not  in- 
deed a  very  palatable  suggestion  to  the  princess  Anne,  which 
bade  her  look  forward  to  a  succession  of  brothers,  consider- 
ing  the  infinity  of  pains  she  had  taken  to  invalidate  the  birth 
of  the  only  one  in  existence. 

The  next  day,  the  king  ordered  his  whole  privy  council  to 
wait  upon  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne,  with  copies  of 
the  depositions  concerning  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  evening  they  brought  them  to  her  in  state.  Upon 
receiving  the  depositions  from  the  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
the  princess  replied,  "  My  lords,  this  was  not  necessary;  for 
I  have  so  much  duty  for  the  king,  that  his  word  is  more  to 
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me  tlian  all  these  depositions/^^  Such  were  the  outward 
expressions  of  the  lips  of  the  princess  Anne^  which  were  in 
utter  contradiction  to  her  private  words  and  writings.  She 
need  not  have  soiled  her  mind  and  conscience  with  duplicity, 
and  dark  and  dirty  intrigues.  England  would  have  denied 
the  succession  to  an  heir  bred  a  Eoman-catholic,  even  if  his 
sisters  had  been  truthful  women,  likewise  grateful  and  dutiful 
daughters.  Lord  Clarendon  was  in  the  ante-room,  and  heard 
the  fair-seeming  reply  of  his  niece,  and  when  the  lords  of 
council  went  out,  he  entered  her  presence.  "  The  princess,'^ 
he  said,  "was  pleased  to  tell  me  the  answer  she  gave  to  the 
council.  I  hope,''  returned  Clarendon,  "  that  there  now  re- 
mains no  suspicion  with  your  royal  highness.''  She  made 
no  answer.' 

1  Dimy  and  Correspondence  of  Heniy  lord  Clarendon,  edited  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  esq.,  vol  il  pp.  198, 199.  s  aid.,  p.  120, 
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QUEEN-REGNANT  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Proceedings  of  the  princess  of  Orange  at  the  Hague — Her  conversation  with 
Burnet — Her  reflections  on  the  memory  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots — Letter  of 
her  step-mother — Emharkation  of  her  hushand  to  invade  Kngland — Forhids 
prayers  for  her  father — Landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange — Last  interview  of 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  &ther,  (James  II.) — Conversation  with  her  unde 
Clarendon — Her  fiither  leaves  London  for  the  army — Her  hushand  and  lord 
Churchill  forsake  him — Her  connivance — Her  escape  from  Whitehall — Joins 
her  father's  enemies — Arrival  at  Nottingham — Joins  an  association  against 
her  fother — ^Disgusts  lord  Chesterfield-— Conduct  of  her  household  at  the 
Cockpit — Her  triumphant  entry  into  Oxford — Her  forces  headed  hy  hishop 
Compton — Stays  from  London  till  her  father  leaves  it — Goes  to  the  play  in 
orange  ribbons— Danger  of  her  father  that  night — Stem  reproofs  of  her 
uncle  Clarendon — Controversy  of  the  succession — ^Rights  of  the  daughters  of 
James  II. — Uneasiness  of  the  princess  Anne — Convention  declares  Mary  sole 
sovereign-regnant — Rage  of  her  husband — She  yields  precedence  to  William 
— ^Is  associated  i^ith  him  in  regality — ^Princess  AmiG  yields  her  place  to  him 
— ^Mary  leaves  Holland. 

Our  narrative  now  leads  us  back  for  a  few  weeks,  to  witness 
the  proceedings  of  the  elder  daughter  of  James  II.  at  her 
court  of  the  Hague,  which  was  in  an  equal  ferment  of  agi- 
tated expectation  with  that  of  England.  Here  the  princess 
was  occupied  in  listening,  with  apparent  simplicity,  to  the 
polemic  and  political  explanations  of  Dr.  Burnet  in  Holland, 
who  had  undertaken,  by  special  commission,  to  render  her 
subservient  to  the  principles  of  the  coming  revolution.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  correspondence  of  the  daughters  of  Jamea 
II.  may  deem  that  the  doctor  might  have  spared  any  su- 
perfluous circumlocution  in  the  case;  but  on  comparison 
of  his  words  and  those  letters,  it  will  be  found  that  it  pleased 
the  princess  of  Orange  to  assume  an  appearance  of  great 
ignorance  regarding  the  proceedings  in  England.  ''She 
knew  but  little  of  our  affairs,"  says  Burnet,  "till  /  was 
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admitted  to  wait  upon  her,  and  /  began  to  lay  before  Iter 
the  state  of  our  courts  and  the  intrigues  in  it  ever  since 
the  Restoration^  which  she  received  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  true  judgment  and  good  sense  in  all  the  reflections 
she  made/' 

Another  subject  of  discussion  with  the  princess  of  Orange 
and  Burnet,  was  the  reported  imposition  regarding  the  birth 
of  her  unhappy  brother  and  unconscious  rival,  which  slan- 
der each  assumed  as  a  truth;  but  the  princess,  stifling  the 
memory  of  her  sister's  disgusting  letters  and  her  own  re- 
plies, appeared  to  hear  it  with  astonishment  for  the  first 
time.  In  the  course  of  these  singular  conversations,  Burnet 
observes,  '^the  princess  asked  me  'what  had  sharpened  the 
king,  her  father,  so  much  against  M.  Jurieu?'''^  The  real 
reason  has  been  detailed  in  the  previous  chapter.  It  was 
for  writing  a  violent  attack  on  her  father,  accusing  him  of 
having  cut  the  throat  of  the  earl  of  Essex  in  the  Tower. 
Mary  knew  this  well ;  for  it  had  been  the  cause  of  indignant 
discussion  and  the  recall  of  Chudleigh,  the  British  envoy, 
who  would  not  endure  to  witness  the  presentation  of  such 
a  libel  by  Jurieu  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  full  levee.' 
Burnet  was  not  aware  that  the  princess  meant  to  discuss 
Jurieu's  foul  attack  on  her  father.  Perhaps  the  fact  was 
only  recorded  in  the  ambassador's  reports;  for  Burnet  re- 
plied, wide  of  the  mark,  ''that  Jurieu  had  written  with 
great  indecency  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  which  cast  re- 
flections on  them  that  were  descended  from  her,  and  was 
not  very  decent,  in  one  employed  by  the  prince  and  her- 
self.^'  To  this  the  princess  answered,  by  giving  her  own 
especial  recipe  for  historical  biography,  as  follows:  "That 
Jurieu  was  to  support  the  cause  he  defended,  and  to  expose 
those  that  persecuted  it  in  the  best  way^  he  could;''  and, 
"if  what  he  said  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  true,  he  was 
not  to  be  blamed;"  and  she  added,  "that  if  princesses  will 
do  ill  things,  they  must  expect  that  the  world  wiU  take  that 
revenge  on  their  memories  that  it  cannot  on  their  persons.''^ 

^  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times. 

'  Ambamades  of  D'Avaux,  and  Skelton's  Despatches. 

•  Mary  means  "the  wont  way  he  oouhL"  *  Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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A  more  rational  method  of  judging  than  that  induced  by  the 
furious  and  one-sided  advocacy  this  princess  approved^  and 
which  she  was  pleased  to  see  stain  the  memory  of  her  hap- 
less ancestress^  (on  whose  person  party  vengeance  had  been 
wreaked  to  the  uttermost,)  is  by  the  test  of  facts,  illustrated 
by  autograph  letters.  By  the  spirit  of  a  genuine  correspond- 
ence may  the  characteristics  of  historical  personages  best  be 
illustrated,  and  the  truth,  whether  "ill  things"  are  done, 
best  ascertained.  The  imited  aid  of  facts  and  letters  will 
throw  light  even  on  the  deeply-veiled  character  of  Mary  II. 
of  England. 

About  the  time  this  conversation  took  place  between  ihis 
highly-praised  princess  and  her  panegyrist  Burnet,  she  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  her  step-mother, — a  princess 
who  has  had  her  fiill  share  of  this  world^s  revilings : — 
"QiTEEN  Mast  Beatbice  to  Kabt  Pbikcbss  of  Oilutoe.^ 

"Sept.  28,  1688. 

"  I  am  mnch  troubled  what  to  say,  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  talked  of  bat 
the  prince  of  Orange  coming  over  with  an  army ;  this  has  been  sud  for  a  long 
time,  and  believed  by  a  great  many,  hot  I  do  protest  to  yon  that  1  never  did 
believe  till  now,  very  lately,  that  I  have  no  possibility  left  of  doabting  it.  Hie 
second  part  of  the  news  I  will  never  believe,  which  is,  that  you  are  to  come  over 
with  him,  fbr  I  know  you  to  be  too  good.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  have  such 
a  thought  against  the  worst  of  others,  much  less  to  perform  it  against  the  best, 
who  has  always  been  so  kind  to  you,  and  I  do  believe,  hat  loved  y<m  better  than 
any  of  his  children." 

Mary  had  again  written  to  her  father,  only  a  few  days  before 
the  receipt  of  the  above  letter,  that  the  journey  her  husband 
had  taken  to  Minden,  whence  he  returned  September  20, 
1688,  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  German  princes 
in  congress  there  to  march  against  France,  he  being  still  the 
generalissimo  of  the  war  of  Spain  and  the  emperor  against 
Louis  XIV.  James  II.  showed  his  daughter's  letter  to  Ba- 
rillon,  the  French  ambassador,  then  at  his  court,  as  an  answer 
to  his  warnings  regarding  the  Dutch  armament.^    Meantime, 

^  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  sir  H.  Ellis ;  first  Series,  vol.  iiL 
'  Maznre,  from  Albeville's  Despatches.  Barillon's  Despatches  to  Loins  XIV., 
166 ;  1688.  Fox  MSS.  The  information  is  preserved  by  the  statesman  C.  J. 
Fox,  who,  when  he  came  to  open  the  documentary  history  of  the  Bevolution, 
threw  down  his  pen,  and  left  the  history  a  fragment.  The  same  curious  coin- 
cidence occurs  with  sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  the  documentary  conclusion  by 
Wallace  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  commencement.  Every  historian  who 
attempts  to  write  firom  documents  of  this  era  according  to  the  whig  Inas,  and 
giv£8  true  and  direct  references,  seems  in  the  same  predicament 
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Bevil  Skelton,  the  cavalier  ambassador  lately  at  the  Hague^ 
firom  his  prison  in  the  Tower  still  perseveringly  warned  his 
royal  master  of  the  real  machinations  of  Mary  and  her  spouse. 
Louis  XIV.  offered  to  intercept  the  fleet  preparing  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  father  to 
beUeve  these  warnings  in  preference  to  the  letters  of  his 
child,  who  moreover  complained  most  piteously  of  the  ill- 
conduct  of  Bevil  Skelton,  as  a  person  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  France,  against  her  and  her  husband.  James  was  vexed 
with  the  peace  of  Europe  being  broken,  and  was  more  con- 
cerned with  his  endeavours  to  prevent  Prance  and  Spain 
from  going  to  war,  than  apprehensive  of  invasion  from  his 
"  son  of  Orange  ^'  in  profound  peace ;  and  again  fimdy  be- 
lieving in  Mary^s  solemn  affirmations  that  her  husband  was 
only  preparing  to  repel  the  hourly  expected  attack  of  France, 
he  actually  offered  William,  as  late  as  October  3,  (n.  s.)  forces 
for  his  aid,  if  that  power  should  break  the  peace,  both  by  sea 
and  land  ]}  James  was  sure  that  the  outcries  of  Bevil  Skel- 
ton  by  way  of  warning,  were  the  mer.e  effects  of  French 
diplomacy,  to  force  him  to  war  against  his  son-in-law. 

While  every  indication  promised  full  success  to  the  revo- 
lution preparing  for  Great  Britain,  the  peculiar  notions  of 
the  prince  of  Orange  relative  to  queens-regnant,  threatened 
some  disagreement  between  the  two  principal  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  undertaking.  In  this  dilemma.  Dr.  Burnet 
kindly  tendered  his  diplomatic  aid,  and  proceeded  to  probe 
the  opinions  of  the  princess  regarding  the  manner  in  which 
she  meant  to  conduct  herself  towards  a  regal  yoke-fellow. 
*'  The  princess,"  says  the  instructing  divine,  "  was  so  new  to 
all  matters  of  this  kind,  that  she  did  not,  at  first,  seem  to 
understand  my  meaning,  but  fancied  that  whatever  accrued 
to  her  would  go  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  right  of  mar- 
riage. I  told  her  it  was  not  so,  and  explained  Henry  VII. ^s 
title  to  her,  and  what  had  passed  when  queen  Mary  married 
Philip  of  Spain.  I  told  her  that  a  titular  kingship  was  no 
acceptable  thing  for  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on 
another's  life."  The  princess  asked  Burnet  to  propose  a  re- 
medy. *' I  told  her  the  remedy,"  he  resumes,  "if  she  could 
>  Albeville's  Despatches,  deciphered  by  Mazure,  voL  ill. 
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bring  her  mind  to  it.  It  was,  to  be  contented  to  be  his  wife, 
and  engage  herself  to  him  to  give  him  the  real  authority,  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  her  hands.  The  princess  bade  me 
'  bring  the  prince  to  her,  and  I  should  hear  what  she  had  to 
say  upon  it.^  The  prince  of  Orange  was  that  day  hunting. 
On  the  morrow,  I  acquainted  him  with  aU  that  passed,  and 
carried  him  to  her,  where  she,  in  a  very  frank  manner,  told 
him  '  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  laws  of  England  were 
so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  as  I  had  informed  her.'  She 
said,  'that  she  did  not  think  the  husband  ever  was  to  be 
obedient  to  the  wife,'  and  she  promised  him  'that  he  should 
always  bear  the  rule.' "  According  to  other  authorities  Mary 
added  ''  that,  as  she  should  gladly  obey  him,  she  hoped  he 
would  also  fulfil  his  part  of  the  marriage  contract  by  loving 
her."*  The  prince  of  Orange  said  not  one  word  in  approba- 
tion of  her  conduct,  but  told  Burnet,  if  that  could  be  deemed 
commendation,  "that  he  had  been  nine  years  married  to  the 
princess,  and  never  had  the  confidence  to  press  this  matter 
which  had  been  brought  about  so  soon."  Readers  familiar 
with  the  etiquette  of  courts,  will  naturally  feel  surprised  that 
the  princess  of  Orange  should  have  been  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  requesting  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Burnet  to  obtain 
for  her  an  interview  with  her  august  consort,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  her  mind  to  him  on 
this  delicate  point.  On  what  terms  of  conjugal  companion- 
ship could  their  royal  highnesses  have  been  at  this  momentous 
period  may  reasonably  be  inquired. 

In  curious  illustration  of  these  alleged  passages  touching 
the  conjugal  confidences  of  the  Orange  pair,  is  the  fact,  that 
at  the  very  time,  and  for  the  former  two  years,  a  correspond- 
ence was  carried  on  between  the  princess  of  Orange  and  her 
sister  Anne  on  the  subject  of  the  bitter  insults  and  mortifi- 
cations the  princess  of  Orange  received  daily  from  her  maid, 
Elizabeth  Villiers.  The  preference  given  by  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  his  wife's  attendant  would  have  been  borne  in  the 

1  Palm's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  1688  to  I7l7 :  Rivington, 
1851.  This  learned  gentleman's  research  is  likewise  borne  out  by  a  curious 
contemporary  work.  Secret  History  of  the  Stuarts,  formerly  in  posseedoa  of  his 
royal  highness  the  late  duke  of  Sussex. 
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uncomplaining  spirit  with  which  Mary  endured  all^he  griev- 
ances of  her  lot^  but  she  could  not  abide  that  the  shameless 
woman  should  boast  of  that  preference,^  and  make  it  public 
matter  for  the  world  to  jeer  at,  or — ^worse  far,  to  pity.  Mary 
relieved  her  overburdened  heart  by  relating  details  of  these 
mortifications  to  her  sister.  The  letters  have  not  yet  come 
to  light;  perhaps  they  have  been  destroyed,  but  they  are 
often  mentioned  in  the  despatches  of  ambassadors.  The 
wrongs  described  therein  raised  the  indignation  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne  to  a  height  which  led  her  to  the  imprudent  act  of 
rating  Bentinck,  when  in  England  as  envoy,  for  the  iU-con- 
duct  of  his  sister-in-law,  (very  probably  she  approved  as 
little  of  the  conduct  of  his  wife,)  and  told  him,  sharply,  ^'  to 
check  the  insolence  of  Elizabeth  Villiers  to  the  princess  of 
Orange.''  The  remonstrance  of  the  princess  Anne  was  duly 
reported  to  her  brother-in-law  of  Orange,  and  the  remem- 
brance laid  up  for  a  future  day,  the  effects  of  which  Anne 
felt  after  William  was  on  the  British  throne. 

Holland  was  then  full  of  British  exiles,  ready  to  join  the 
invading  expedition  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  Some  had  fled 
from  the  bitter  persecution  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  II. 
had  established  in  Scotland ;  some  from  the  bursting  of  the 
various  plots  which  had  formed  a  chain  of  agitation  in  Eng- 
land since  the  wedlock  of  William  and  Mary.  The  queen, 
her  step-mother,  continued  to  mention  at  times  the  reports 
of  invasion,  evidently  without  believing  that  the  actual  fact 
could  take  place  from  such  near  relatives  in  profound  peace. 
The  last  letter  that  James  II.  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
is  friendly,  and  is  directed,  as  usual,  "  For  my  son,  the  prince 
of  Orange.'*  The  public  reception  of  family  correspondence 
at  length  became  a  matter  either  of  pain  or  confusion  to  the 
mind  of  the  princess  of  Orange.  The  last  letters  written  to 
her  by  her  father  she  would  not  receive  personally,  as  usual, 
from  the  hands  of  his  envoy,  Albevillc,  but  sent  for  them 
privately:  they  were  probably  destroyed  unread. 

The  French  ambassador,  D'Avaux,  wrote  to  his  court,  that 
the  princess  of  Orange  was  seen  every  day,  even  on  the  very 
^  D'Avaux'  Despatdies,  quoted  by  Fox  in  his  Appendix. 
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day  of  the^mbarkation^  in  public^  with  a  gay,  laughing  coun- 
tenance. This  is  not  in  unison  with  the  statements  of  two 
other  eye-witnesses,  Burnet  and  Albeville,  nor,  indeed,  with 
probability,  which  is  better  deserving  credit  than  the  evi- 
dence of  either ;  for,  in  case  of  failure,  the  risk  was  tremen- 
dous. "  I  waited  on  the  princess  of  Orange,"  says  Bumet, 
*'  a  few  days  before  we  left  the  Hague.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  great  load  on  her  spirits,  but  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  the  design.  I  said  to  her,  that  'If  we  got  safe 
to  England,  I  made  no  doubt  of  our  success  in  other  things;' 
only  I  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her^  '  that  if  at  any  time 
any  misunderstanding  was  to  happen  between  the  prince  and 
her,  it  would  ruin  all.*  The  princess  answered,  '  I  need  fear 
no  such  thing ;  for  if  any  persons  should  attempt  that,  she 
would  treat  them  so  as  to  discourage  them  from  venturing  it 
again.'  She  was  very  solemn  and  serious,  and  prayed  very 
earnestly  to  God  to  bless  and  direct  tts"  Dr.  Bumet  was 
accompanying  the  prince  as  spiritual  director  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  accounts  for  his  emphatic  plural  "us*'  in  his 
narrative.  "At  last,*'  he  resumes,  "the  prince  of  Orange 
went  on  board,  and  we  all  sailed  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of 
October,  1688^  when  directly  a  great  storm  arose,  and  many 
ships  were,  at  the  first  alarm,  believed  to  be  lost.  The  prin- 
cess of  Orange  behaved  herself  suitably  to  what  was  expected 
of  her.  She  ordered  prayers  four  times  a-day,  and  assisted 
at  them  with  great  devotion.'*  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
prayers  were  likewise  put  up  in  the  popish  chapels  at  the 
Hague  belonging  to  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  ambassadors, 
for  the  success  of  the  prince  of  Orange.*  It  was  noticed, 
that  at  prayers  in  the  chamber  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  all 
mention  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  omitted;  likewise  she 
forbade  the  collects  for  her  father,^  yet  his  name  was  retained 
in  the  Litany,  perhaps  accidentally.  As  the  collects  are  "  for 
grace,"  and  that  "  God  might  dispose  and  govern  the  heart" 
of  her  father,  the  omission  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
piety  for  which  Mary  is  celebrated. 

^  Bari]lon*8  DespatcheB,  Dalrymple's  Appendix.     Burnet's  Own  Times. 
'  AlbeviUe's  Despatches. 
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The  silence  of  docomentary  history  as  to  the  scene  of  the 
actual  parting  between  William  and  Mary  at  the  hour  of  his 
embarkation  for  England,  is  partly  supplied  by  one  of  the 
contemporary  Dutch  paintings  commemorative  of  that  event, 
lately  purchased  for  her  majesty's  collection  at  Hampton- 
Court  by  the  commissioners  of  the  woods  and  forests.  In  the 
first  of  these  highly  curious  tableaux  we  behold  an  animated 
scene  of  the  preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  prince, 
described  with  all  the  graphic  matter-of-fact  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  Dutch  school  of  art,  even  to  the  cording  and 
handling  of  the  liberator's  trunks  and  portmanteaus  close  to 
Ids  feet,  while  he  stands  surrounded  by  the  wives  of  the  bur- 
gomasters of  the  Brill  and  Helvoetsluys,  who  are  affectionately 
presenting  him  with  parting  benedictions  in  the  shape  of  part- 
ing cups.  One  fair  lady  has  actually  laid  her  hand  on  his 
highnesses  arm,  while  with  the  other  she  offers  him  a  flowing 
goblet  of  scheidam,  or  some  other  equally  tempting  beverage. 
Another  low  German  charmer  holds  up  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish 
nectar;  others  tender  schnaps  in  more  moderate-sized  glasses. 
One  of  the  sympathetic  ladies,  perhaps  of  the  princess's  suite, 
is  weeping  ostentatiously,  with  a  handkerchief  large  enough 
for  a  banner.  William,  meantime,  apparently  insensible  of 
these  characteristic  marks  of  attention  from  his  loyal  country- 
women, bends  an  expressive  glance  of  tender  interest  upon  his 
royal  consort,  English  Mary,  who  has  just  turned  about  to 
enter  her  state  carriage,  which  is  in  waiting  for  her.  Her 
face  is  therefore  concealed.  The  lofty  proportions  of  her 
stately  figure,  which  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated  by  the 
painter,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  the  swarm  of  short, 
fiit,  Dutch  Madonas  by  whom  the  hero  of  Nassau  is  sur- 
rounded. She  wears  a  high  comette  cap,  long  stiff  waist 
with  white  satin  bodice,  scarlet  petticoat,  orange  scarf,  and 
fiurthingale  hoop.  Her  neck  is  bare,  and  decorated  with  a 
string  of  large  round  pearls.  The  carriage  is  a  high,  narrow 
chariot,  painted  of  a  dark  green  colour,  with  ornamental 
statues  at  each  comer.  In  form  and  design  it  greatly  re- 
sembles the  lord  mayor's  carriage,  only  much  neater  and 
smaller;  the  window  curtains  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour. 

VOL.   TII.  K 
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The  embarkation  of  horses  and  troops  is  actively  proceeding. 
WiUiam^s  state-barge,  has  mounted  the  royal  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  motto,  "  Prot.  Religion  and  Liberty," 
and  the  stately  first-rate  vessel  in  which  he  is  to  pass  the 
seas,  lies  in  the  offing  similarly  decorated :  some  of  the  other 
vessels  have  orange  flags.  The  people  on  the  shore  are 
throwing  up  their  hats,  and  drinking  success  to  the  expe- 
dition. It  is,  altogether,  the  representation  of  a  very  ani- 
mating scene,  fuU  of  quaint  costume  and  characteristic 
details  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  WiUiam  and  Mary's 
Dutch  people. 

"  Mary  wept  bitterly  when  she  parted  from  her  husband,'* 
says  Albeville.  '*  She  shut  herself  up  afterwards,  and  would 
not  appear  on  her  day  of  dining  publicly  at  the  Hague- 
palace.''^  From  the  lofty  turrets  of  that  gothic  palace  the 
tradition  declares  she  watched  the  fleet  depart  from  the  Brill, 
which  was  to  invade  her  sire. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  prince  of  Orange  arrived  safely 
in  Torbay  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  '  the  Gunpowder- 
plot,'  "a  remarkable  and  crowning  providence,"  as  one  of 
the  writers  of  that  age  observes,  "  since  both  of  these  national 
festivities  can  be  conveniently  celebrated  by  the  same  holi- 
day." This  day  was  likewise  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage 
of  WiUiam  of  Orange  with  Mary  of  England.  The  prince 
noticed  the  coincidence  with  more  vivacity  than  was  usual  to 
him.  He  landed  at  the  village  of  Broxholme,  near  Torbay, 
November  5.  When  he  perceived  that  all  around  was  quiet, 
and  no  symptoms  of  opposition  to  his  landing,  he  said  to  Dr. 
Burnet,  "  Ought  not  I  to  believe  in  predestination  ?**  It  was 
then  three  o'clock  in  a  November  afternoon,  but  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  went  with  Schomberg  to  reconnoitre,  or  as 
Burnet  expresses  himself,  "  to  discover  the  country  right  and 
left.^     He  marched  four  miles  into  Devonshire,  and  lodged 

>  Albeville'8  Despatches.  William  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  fifty-two  ships  of 
war,  manj  of  them  merchant  ships  borrowed  by  the  States,  for  great  had  been 
the  havoc  made  by  James  II.  in  the  Dutch  navy.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  by 
his  victory  at  Solebay,  the  Dutch  admirals  hoisted  their  flags  on  seventy-gnn 
ihips;  there  were  400  transports,  which  carried  at  least  aboat  15,000  men. 

*  MS.  letter  in  Fiwcb,  written  by  Burnet  to  one  of  his  friends  left  in 
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at  a  little  town  called  Newton;  but  it  was  ten  in  the  evening 
before  the  whole  force  arrived  there,  and  then  every  one  was 
wet  and  weary.  The  next  day,  about  noon,  the  greatest 
landholder  in  Devonshire,  the  *  chevalier '  Courtney,  sent  his 
son  to  his  highness,  to  pray  him  to  come  and  sleep  at  his 
seat  that  night.  The  prince  of  Orange  went  there,  and  for 
an  impromptu  entertainment,  such  as  this  was,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  more  splendidly  regaled/'  The  prince  favoured 
the  Courtney  baronet  with  his  company  four  whole  days, 
during  which  time  there  was  no  stir  to  join  him.  As  so 
many  days  elapsed  before  any  of  the  population  of  the  west 
of  England  showed  symptoms  of  co-operation  with  the 
prince  of  Orange,  a  murmur  began  to  be  heard  among  the 
Dutch  forces,  that  they  had  been  betrayed  to  utter  destruc- 
tion.* Nevertheless,  most  of  the  leading  public  characters 
in  England  had  committed  themselves,  by  written  invitations 
to  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  mine  was  ready  to  explode ; 
but  every  one  waited  for  somebody  to  toss  the  match. 
When  the  first  revolt  of  importance  was  made,  the  race 
was  which  should  the  soonest  foUow.^ 

Whilst  the  trusted  friends  of  king  James,  persons  on  whom 
he  had  bestowed  many  benefits,  were  waiting  to  see  who 
should  be  the  first  to  betray  him,  a  noble  contrast  was 
offered  by  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  one  of  the 
prelates  whom  he  had  incarcerated  in  the  Tower  for  refusal 
to  comply  with  his  dictation  in  favour  of  the  Roman-catholics. 
The  letter  subjoined  is  little  known,  but  it  journalizes  the 
early  progress  of  William  in  the  west  of  England,  and  is 
valuable  in  regard  to  the  bishop's  allusion  to  himself  as  chap- 
lain to  the  princess  of  Orange.  Several  persons  who  had 
affected  to  become  Eoman-catholics,  as  a  base  homage  to 
James  II.'s  religious  principles,  had  deserted  to  the  prince 
of  Orange;  yet  this  western  bishop  stood  firm  to  his  loyalty, 
although  he  was  no  sycophant  of  James,  for  unarmed  but 
with  his  pastoral  staff,  he  had  boldly  faced  Kirke  in  his 

Hollaiid,  probably  for  the  information  of  the  princess,  but  ostensibly  for  his  wife, 
a  Dutchwoman.  The  letter  is  very  yellow,  and  now  crmnbling  into  fragments. 
— Harldan  MSS.,  6798,  art  49. 

1  Diary  of  lord  Clarendon.  '  Lord  Dartmouth. 
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worst  moments  of  drunken  rage^  and,  despite  of  his  fury, 
comforted  the  unhappy  victims  in  his  diocese  of  the  Mon- 
mouth rebellion ;  therefore  every  one  expected  to  see  bishop 
Ken  following  the  camp  of  the  Orange  prince.  But  the 
courage  and  humanity  of  this  deeply  revered  prelate  in  1685, 
was,  if  tested  by  the  laws  of  consistency,  the  true  cause  of 
his  loyalty  in  1688.  His  letter  is  addressed  to  a  kindred 
mind,  that  of  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury: — 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace, 

''  Before  I  could  return  any  answer  to  the  letter  with  which  your  gmoe  wu 
pleased  to  favour  me,  I  received  intelligence  that  the  Dutch  were  just  coming 
to  Wells ;  upon  which  I  immediately  left  the  town,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
mi^esty's  general  commands,  took  all  my  coach-horses  with  me,  and  as  many  of 
my  saddle-horses  as  I  well  could,  and  took  shelter  in  a  private  village  in  Wilt- 
shire, intending,  if  liis  nugesty  had  come  into  my  county,  to  have  waited  on 
him,  and  paid  him  my  duty.  But  this  morning  we  are  told  his  nu^esty  has 
gone  back  to  London,  so  that  I  only  wait  till  the  Dutch  have  passed  my 
diocese,  and  then  resolve  to  return  thither  again,  that  being  my  proper  station. 
I  would  not  have  left  the  diocese  in  this  jimcture,  but  that  the  Dutch  had 
seized  horses  within  ten  miles  of  Wells,  before  I  went ;  and  your  grace  knows 
that  I,  having  been  a  servant  to  the  princess  [of  Orange],  and  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  Dutch,  I  could  not  have  stayed  without  giving  some  occasions 
of  suspicion,  which  I  thought  it  most  advisable  to  avoid,  resolving,  by  God's 
grace,  to  continue  in  a  firm  loyalty  to  the  king,  whom  God  direct  and  preserve 
in  this  time  of  danger ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace  to  lay  my  most  humble  duty 
at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  to  acquaint  hhn  with  the  cause  of  my  retiring.  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us  from  the  calamities  which  now  threaten  us,  and 
from  the  sins  which  have  occasioned  them. 

"  My  very  good  lord, 
**  Tour  grace's  very  affectionate  servant  and  bishop, 

"November  24^  1688."  "Thomas,  Bath  aitd  Wbil8.» 

The  princess  Anne  had  had  an  interview  with  her  father  on 
the  3rd  of  November,  o.«.,  when  he  communicated  to  her  the 
news  that  the  Dutch  fleet  had  been  seen  off  Dover ;  and  he 
lent  her  a  copy  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  declaration,  which 
had  been  disseminated  by  him  along  the  coast.  The  king 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  his  younger  daughter,  nor  had 
he  then  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  invasion  was  insti- 
gated by  her.  "  The  same  day  I  waited  on  the  princess 
Anne/'  says  her  uncle  Clarendon,  "  and  she  lent  me  the 
declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  telling  me  '  that  the 
king  had  lent  it  to  her,  and  that  she  must  restore  it  to  him 
on  the  morrow/ ''  This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  inter- 
1  Life  and  Works  of  Bishop  Ken,  edited  by  J.  T.  Sherrard,  B  J>. 
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course  between  the  princess  Anne  and  her  father.  The  decla- 
ration blazoned  abroad  the  slander  that  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  an  infant  impostor,  intruded  on  the  nation  by  king 
James,  in  order  that  England  might  fall  under  the  rule  of  a 
prince  educated  as  a  Roman-cathoUc.  It  may  seem  unac- 
countable wherefore  the  daughters  of  James  II.  adopted  a 
falsehood  which  aggravated  the  needful  exclusion  of  their 
father  and  his  unconscious  son  into  personal  injury;  but  it 
was  the  contrivance  of  their  own  private  ambition,  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  the  prince  of  Wales  being  taken  from 
his  parents  and  educated  by  the  country  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  which  would  have  excluded 
his  sisters  effectually  from  the  succession  they  eagerly  coveted. 

Lord  Clarendon  made  a  last  attempt  to  touch  the  feelings 
of  the  princess  Anne  for  her  father,  November  9th.  "  I  told 
her,'^  he  writes,  "  that  endeavours  were  using  for  the  lords 
temporal  and  spiritual  to  join  in  an  address  to  the  king ;  that 
now  it  would  be  seasonable  to  say  something  to  her  father, 
whereby  he  might  see  her  concern  for  him.^  The  princess 
replied,  '  that  the  king  did  not  love  that  she  should  meddle 
with  any  thing,  and  that  the  papists  would  let  him  do 
nothing.'  I  told  her  ^  that  the  king  was  her  father;  that 
she  knew  the  duty  she  owed  him ;  that  she  knew  how  very 
tender  and  kind  he  had  been  to  her;  and  that  he  had  never 
troubled  her  about  religion,  as  she  had  several  times  owned 
to  me.  The  princess  replied,  '  that  was  true '/  but  she  grew 
exceedingly  uneasy  at  my  discourse,  and  said  ^  that  she  must 
dress  herself,'  and  so  I  left  her.'*  * 

The  news  arrived  in  London  in  a  few  hours,  that  lord 
Combury,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  of 
course  the  first  cousin  of  the  princess,  had  deserted  the 
king's  army,  with  three  regiments.  His  father,  bowed  with 
grief  and  shame,  omitted  his  visits  to  his  niece,  who  de- 
manded, when  she  saw  him,  "  why  he  had  not  come  to  the 
Cockpit  lately?"  Lord  Clarendon  replied,  "  that  he  was  so 
much  concerned  for  the  villainy  his  son  had  committed,  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  anywhere." — '^  Oh,"  exclaimed 
1  Diary  of  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon. 
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the  princess,  ''  people  are  so  apprehensive  of  popery,  that 
you  will  find  many  more  of  the  army  will  do  the  same/' 
Lord  Combury^s  defection  was  perfectly  well  known  to  her; 
he  was  the  first  gentleman  of  her  husband's  bedchamber^ 
and  by  no  means  troubled  with  the  old-fashioned  cavalier 
loyalty  of  his  father.  His  wife,  likewise  in  the  household  of 
the  princess,  made  herself  remarkable  by  dressing  herself  in 
orange  colour,*  a  mode  we  shall  find  the  princess  adopted  to 
celebrate  the  fall  of  her  father. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  has  the  uncle  of  the  princess  Anne  left 
memorials  of  his  conversations  with  her  regarding  her  unfor- 
tunate father  at  this  momentous  crisis.  It  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible, if  justice  did  not  require  it,  that  her  near  relative. 
Clarendon,  could  have  represented  her  in  the  colours  he  has 
done,  or  preferred  the  interests  of  the  son  of  his  brother-in- 
law  to  the  daughter  of  his  sister.  If  lord  Clarendon  had 
had  a  bias,  it  would  surely  have  been  to  represent  the  con- 
duct of  his  niece  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  to  follow  the  windings  of  a 
furtive  mind  to  the  goal  of  undeserved  success,  attained  by 
means  of 

"That  low  caimmg,  which  in  fools  sapplies— 
And  amply  too,  Uie  want  of  being  wi§e." 

Yet  be  it  remembered,  that  the  worst  traits  which  deform 
the  private  character  of  Anne,  are  those  portrayed  in  her 
own  letters,  and  in  the  journals  of  her  mother's  brother  and 
trusted  firiends. 

At  that  time  the  princess  Anne  was  waiting  anxiously  news 
from  her  husband,  who  had,  in  fair-seeming  friendship, 
departed,  in  company  with  her  father,  to  join  his  army  near 
Salisbury,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  assisting  in  defend- 
ing him  from  ^'  his  son,  the  prince  of  Orange."  The  prince 
Greorge  was  to  be  attended  in  his  flight  by  lady  Churchill's 
husband,  the  ungratefrd  favourite  of  the  king,  and  sir  Greorge 
Hewett,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  household  of  the 
princess.  There  was  a  dark  plot  of  assassination  contrived 
against  James  by  these  two  last  agents,  which  seems  as  well 

*  Letter  to  lady  Margaret  Russell,  from  the  fmiily  papers  of  hiB  grace  the 
duke  of  Devonshire,  copied  by  permission^  July  2,  1846. 
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authenticated  as  any  point  of  history^  being  confessed  by 
Hewett  on  his  death-bed^  amidst  agonies  of  remorse  and 
horror.  * 

While  the  husband  of  the  princess  Anne  was  watching  his 
most  feasible  time  for  absconding^  he  dined  and  supped  at 
the  table  of  the  king,  his  father-in-law.  Tidings  were  hourly 
brought  of  some  important  defection  or  other  from  among 
the  king's  officers,  on  which  prince  George  of  Denmark 
usiiaUy  turned  to  James  II.  with  a  grimace  and  voice  of  con- 
dolence, uttering  one  set  phrase  of  surprise,  '^ Est-il possible?" 
At  last,  one  Saturday  night,  November  24th,  the  prince  of 
Denmark  and  sir  George  Hewett  went  off  to  the  hostile  camp, 
after  supping  with  king  James,  and  greatly  condenming  all 
deserters.  The  king,  who  had  been  taken  alarmingly  ill  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  hours,  heard  of  the  desertion  of 
his  son-in-law  with  the  exclamation,  ^'  How !  has  '  est-U 
possible*  gone  off  too?"*  Yet  the  example  of  his  departure 
was  one  of  fearfrd  import  to  the  king. 

James  II.  had  not  the  slightest  idea  but  that  his  heart 
might  repose  on  the  fidelity  of  his  daughter  Anne.  When  it 
is  remembered  how  unswervingly  affectionate  and  faithftd 
even  the  infant  children  of  Charles  I.  had  proved,  not  only 
to  their  father  but  to  each  other,  in  similar  times  of  trial 
and  distress,  his  confidence  in  his  daughter  cannot  excite 
surprise.  A  contemporary*  has  preserved  the  letter  which 
George  of  Denmark  left  for  the  king  on  his  departure. 

"PBINCE  GeOBGE  07  DeNMABK  to   JAVX8  II. 

"  My  just  oonoem  for  that  religion  in  which  I  have  heen  so  happily  educated, 
which  my  jndgment  truly  convinced  me  to  he  the  hest,  and  for  the  rapport 
thereof  I  am  highly  interested  in  my  native  comitiy ;  and  was  not  England 
then  hecome  so  hy  the  most  endearing  tie  ?*' 

The  prince  has  made  this  note  a  tissue  of  blunders,  con- 
founding the  church  of  England  with  the  Lutheran  religion, 
although  essentially  different.  The  biographer  of  Dr.  Tillot- 
son  claims  the  composition  of  this  note  as  one  of  the  good 
deeds  of  that  prelate ;  it  is  certain  that  Dr.  Tillotson  was  not 

'  The  dnke  of  Berwick's  evidence,  in  his  Memoirs,  against  his  nnde  the  duke 
of  Marlboroogh,  will  he  allowed  to  he  dedsive  regarding  the  truth  of  this  plot. 
'  Boger  Ck)ke,  m  his  Detection,  vol  iii.  pp.  122, 123.  *  Ilnd. 
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in  the  camp  of  king  James^  but  actively  employed  in  Lon- 
don. The  only  comment  James  II.  made,  when  he  read  the 
note  of  George  of  Denmark,  was,  "  I  only  mind  him  as  con- 
nected with  my  dearest  child ;  otherwise  the  loss  of  a  stout 
trooper  would  have  been  greater/'*  The  envoy  firom  Den- 
mark was  summoned  by  king  James  to  council  on  the  event 
of  the  flight  of  prince  George  from  the  camp  at  Andover. 
Several  parties  of  horse  were  sent  after  the  prince  to  capture 
him,  and  his  own  countryman,  who  was  no  friend  to  the 
revolution,  requested  "that  orders  to  take  him,  alive  or  dead, 
might  be  added  to  their  instructions/'^  It  does  not  seem 
that  it  was  done. 

Instant  information  was  despatched  to  the  princess  at  the 
Cockpit,  that  prince  George,  lord  Churchill,  and  sir  Geoi^ 
Hewett  had  successfully  left  the  camp  of  her  father.  Anne 
soon  summoned  her  coadjutors,  and  prepared  for  her  own 
flight.  She  had  written  the  week  before  to  warn  the  prince 
of  Orange  of  her  intentions,  and  had  systematically  prepared 
for  her  escape,  by  having  had  recently  constructed  a  flight 
of  private  stairs,  which  led  from  her  closet  down  into  St. 
James's-park.'  Lady  Churchill  had,  in  the  afternoon,  sought 
a  conference  with  Compton  bishop  of  London,  the  tutor  of 
the  princess ;  he  had  withdrawn,  but  left  a  letter  advertising 
where  he  was  to  be  found,  in  case  the  princess  wished  to 
leave  her  father.  The  bishop  and  the  ex-lord  chamberlain, 
lord  Dorset,  sent  word  that  they  would  wait  in  St.  James's- 
park  with  a  hackney-coach,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
November  the  25th;  and  that  if  the  princess  could  steal 
unobserved  out  of  the  Cockpit,  they  would  take  chai^  of 
her. 

'  Coke's  Detection,  voi  iii.  pp.  122, 3.  Frinoe  Geoi^  and  OhixrchiU  had  ▼Biii]y 
endeavoured  to  carry  off  with  them  a  portion  of  the  army;  the  ooDunon  soldiers 
and  non-oommiflsioned  officers  positively  refoaed  to  ibrsake  their  king.  General 
Schomberg,  who  was  second  in  command  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  was  at 
mnch  a  man  of  honomr  and  honesty  as  a  mercenary  soldier  can  bi^  reoaved  the 
deserters  from  James  II.  with  a  sarcasm  so  catting,  that  lord  Churchill  never 
forgot  it.  "Sir,"  said  Schomberg  to  him,  ''you  are  the  first  deserter  of  the 
rank  of  a  lieatenant-general  I  ever  saw." — Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Maf^herson. 
9  Lediard's  Life  of  Marlboroagh,  vol.  L  p.  81. 
*  Lord  Bartmooth's  Notes. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  lord  chamberlain  Mulgrave  had  orders 
to  arrest  the  ladies  Churchill  and  Fitzharding,  but  that  the 
princess  Anne  had  entreated  the  queen  to  delay  this  measure 
until  the  king's  return^ — an  incident  which  marks  the  fact, 
that  Anne  was  on  apparently  friendly  terms  with  her  step- 
mother. Meantime,  a  manuscript  letter  among  the  family 
papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  affirms  that  the 
king  had  ordered  the  princess  herself  to  be  arrested ;  if  this 
had  been  true,  he  could  not  have  been  surprised  at  her  flight. 
The  facts,  gathered  from  several  contemporary  sources,  were 
as  follows.  The  princess  Anne  retired  to  her  chamber  on 
Sunday  evening  at  her  usual  hour;  her  lady  in  waiting,  Mrs. 
Danvers,  who  was  not  in  the  plot,  went  to  bed  in  the  ante- 
chamber, according  to  custom.  Lady  Fitzharding,  at  that 
time  the  principal  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  princess 
Anne,  being  sister  to  the  mistress  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
was,  of  course,  an  active  agent  in  the  intrigue;  this  lady, 
with  lady  ChurchiU,  came  up  the  newly  constructed  back- 
stairs unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  household,  and  there  wait- 
ed the  hour  of  appointment  perdue  with  lady  ChurchiU's 
maid.  When  one  o'clock  struck,  the  princess  stole  down 
into  the  park  with  these  women,  and  close  to  the  Cockpit 
she  met  her  auxiliary,  lord  Dorset.  The  night  was  dark ; 
it  poured  with  torrents  of  rain,  and  St.  James's-park  was  a 
mass  of  black  November  mud.  The  adventurers  had  not 
very  isix  to  walk  to  the  hackney-coach,  but  the  princess,  who 
had  not  equipped  herself  for  pedestrian  exigencies,  soon  lost 
one  of  her  fine  high-heeled  shoes  inextricably  in  the  mud. 
She  was,  however,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  not  disposed  to 
be  daunted  by  trifles.  She  tried  to  hop  forward  with  one 
shoe,  but  lord  Dorset,  fearing  that  she  would  take  cold,  pull- 
ed off  his  embroidered  leather  glove,  (which  was  of  the  long 
gauntlet  fashion,)  and  begged  her  royal  highness  to  permit 
him  to  draw  it  on  her  foot,  as  some  defence  against  the  wet. 
This  was  done,  amidst  peals  of  laughter  and  many  jokes 
from  the  whole  party,  and,  partly  hopping  and  partly  carried 
by  lord  Dorset,  the  princess  gained  the  spot  where  the 
bishop  waited  for  them  in  the  hackney-coach.    The  whole 
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party  then  drove  to  the  bishop  of  London's  house  by  St. 
Paul's^  where  they  were  refreshed,  and  went  from  thence,  be- 
fore day-break,  to  lord  Dorset's  seat,  Copt-hall,  in  Waltham 
forest.  The  princess  only  made  a  stay  there  of  a  few  hours, 
and  then,  with  the  bishop,  lord  Dorset,  and  her  two  ladies, 
set  out  for  Nottingham,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
earl  of  Northampton,  the  brother  of  the  bishop  of  London. 
That  prelate  assumed  a  military  dress  and  a  pair  of  jack- 
boots, and  raising  a  purple  standard  in  the  name  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  England,  invited  the  people  to  gather  round 
the  Protestant  heiress  to  the  throne.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  princess  after  her  retreat,  are  re- 
lated by  an  eye-witness,  lord  Chesterfield.  Of  all  the  contem- 
poraries of  James  II.,  he  was  the  least  likely  to  be  preju- 
diced in  his  favour.  He  had  been  brought  up  fix)m  infancy 
in  companionship  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  his  mother, 
lady  Stanhope,  being  governess  to  the  prince  at  the  Hague. 
Moreover,  Chesterfield  had  not  forgotten  his  angry  resent- 
ment at  the  coquetries  of  his  second  wife  with  James  II., 
when  duke  of  York.  The  earl  was,  besides,  a  firm  opposer 
of  popery,  and  an  attached  son  of  the  reformed  church. 
Every  early  prejudice,  every  personal  interest,  every  natural 
resentment,  led  him  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  a  deep  and  acute  observer  5  he  had  known 
the  princess  Anne  from  her  infancy,  being  chamberlain  to 
her  aunt,  queen  Catharine.  Anne's  proceedings  after  her 
flight  from  Whitehall  are  here  given  in  lord  Chesterfield's 
words:'  '^The  princess  Anne  made  her  escape  in  disguise 
from  Whitehall,  and  came  to  Nottingham,  pretending  '  that 
her  father  the  king  did  persecute  and  use  her  ill  for  her 
religion,  she  being  a  protestant  and  he  a  papist.'  As  soon 
as  I  heard  of  her  coming  with  a  small  retinue  to  Notting- 
ham, I  went  thither  with  the  lord  Ferrers,  and  several 
gentlemen  my  neighbours,  to  offer  her  my  services.  The 
princess  seemed  to  be  weU  pleased;  she  told  me,  'that  she 

■  Aubrey.  Ledinrd's  Life  of  Mailborongh,  voL  i.  CoUey  Gibber,  and  I^m- 
bertj,  wbo  was  secretary  to  Bentinck. 

*  Memoir  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  from  his  autograph  papers 
foimd  in  the  libraiy  at  Bath-house,  published  with  his  letten;  pp.  48-60. 
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intended  to  go  to  Warwick,  but  she  apprehended  that  lord 
MuUinux,  who  was  a  papist,  and  then  in  arms,  wonld  attack 
her  on  her  journey/  I  assured  her  highness  '  that  I  wonld 
wait  upon  her  till  she  was  in  a  state  of  safety/  I  left  her, 
and  returned  to  Nottingham  in  two  days  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  horse,  with  which  she  seemed  to  be  much  satisfied. 
I  met  at  Nottiagham  the  earls  of  Devonshire,  Northampton, 
and  Scarsdale,  lord  Gray,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  many 
others,  who  had  brought  in  600  horse,  and  raised  the  militia 
of  the  country  to  attend  her  highness.  The  next  day,  her 
highness  told  me,  'That  there  were  many  disputes  and 
quarrels  among  the  young  nobility  around  her;  therefore, 
to  prevent  disorders  in  the  marching  of  her  troops  about 
precedence,  she  had  appointed  a  council  to  meet  that  day, 
and  me  to  be  of  it/  I  replied,  that  '  I  was  come  on  pur- 
pose to  defend  her  person,  in  a  time  of  tumult,  with  my 
life,  against  any  that  should  dare  to  attack  her;  but  that 
as  to  Iher  council,  I  did  beg  her  pardon  for  desiring  to  be 
excused  from  it,  for  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  privy  coun- 
cillor to  his  majesty  her  father;  therefore  I  would  be  of 
no  council  for  the  ordering  of  troops  which  I  did  perceive 
were  intended  to  serve  against  him/  I  found  that  her 
highness  and  some  of  the  noblemen  round  her  were  highly 
displeased  with  my  answer,  which  they  called  a  ^  tacit  ^  up- 
braiding them  and  the  princess  with  rebellion/' 

The  princess  Anne  was,  nevertheless,  escorted  by  Chester- 
field from  Nottingham  to  Leicester;  but  here  he  found  a 
project  on  foot,  which  completed  his  disgust  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  ''the  daughter/'  It  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
revival  of  the  old  'Association,'  which  had,  about  a  century 
before,  hunted  Mary  queen  of  Scots  to  a  scaffold.  K  Eliza- 
beth, a  kinswoman  some  degrees  removed  from  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  but  who  had  never  seen  her,  has  met  with  repre- 
hension from  the  lovers  of  moral  justice  for  her  encourage- 
ment of  such  a  league,  what  can  be  thought  of  the  heart 
of  a  child,  a  favoured  and  beloved  daughter,  who  had  fied 
from  the  very  arms  of  her  father  to  join  it?  "I  waited 
on  her  highness  the  princess  Anne  to  Leicester,"  resumes 
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Chesterfield.'  "Next  mornings  at  coiirt,  in  the  drawing* 
room^  which  was  filled  with  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  the 
bishop  of  London  called  me  aloud  by  my  name ;  he  said, 
'  that  the  princess  Anne  desired  us  to  meet  at  four  o'clock 
the  same  afternoon  at  an  inn  in  Leicester,  which  he  named, 
to  do  something  which  was  for  her  service/  "  Chesterfield 
expressed  his  displeasure  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
publicly  called  upon,  without  any  previous  intimation  of  the 
matter;  "upon  which,  lord  Devonshire,  who  stood  by,  ob- 
served, 'that  he  thought  lord  Chesterfield  had  been  pre- 
viously acquainted  that  the  purpose  of  the  princess  was,  to 
have  an  association  entered  into  to  destroy  all  the  papists  in 
England,  in  case  the  prince  of  Orange  should  be  killed  or 
murthered  by  any  of  them/  " 

An  association  for  the  purpose  of  extermination  is  always 
an  ugly  blot  in  history.  Many  times  have  the  Roman- 
catholics  been  charged  with  such  leagues,  and  it  is  indis- 
putable that  they  were  more  than  once  guilty  of  carrying 
them  into  ferocious  execution.  But  the  idea  that  the 
father  of  the  princess  Anne  was  one  of  the  proscribed 
religion,  and  that  slie  could  be  enrolled  as  the  chief  of  an 
association  for  extermination  of  those  among  whom  he  was 
included,  is  a  trait  surpassing  the  polemic  horrors  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  May  this  terrible  fact  be  excused  under 
the  plea  of  the  stupidity  of  Anne,  and  her  utter  incapacity 
for  reasoning  from  cause  to  eflFect?  Could  she  not  perceive 
that  her  father's  head  would  have  been  the  first  to  be  laid 
low  by  such  an  association  ?  If  she  did  not,  lord  Chester- 
field did.  "  I  would  not  enter  into  it,''  he  continues,'  "  nor 
sign  the  paper  the  bishop  of  London  had  drawn ;  and  after 
my  refiising,  lord  Ferrers,  lord  Cullen,  and  above  a  hun- 
dred gentlemen  refused  to  sign  this  association,  which  made 
the  princess  Anne  extremely  angry.  However,  I  kept  my 
promise  with  her  highness,  and  waited  on  her  fix)m  Leices- 
ter to  Coventry,  and  from  thence  to  Warwick." 

>  Memoir  of  Philip,  second  earl  of  Chesterfield,  from  his  autograph  papers, 
Bath-hoiue,  published  with  his  letters;  pp.  48-^0. 

*  Ibid. 
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Such  was  the  errand  on  which  Anne  had  left  her  home : 
let  us  now  see  what  was  going  on  in  that  home.  Great 
was  the  consternation  of  her  household  at  the  Cockpit  on 
the  morning  of  November  26,  when  two  hours  had  elapsed 
beyond  her  usual  time  of  ringing  for  her  attendants.  Her 
women  and  Mrs.  Danvers  having  vainly  knocked  and  called 
at  her  door,  at  last  had  it  forced.  When  they  entered,  they 
found  the  bed  open,  with  the  impression  as  if  it  had  been 
slept  in.  Old  Mrs.  Buss,  the  nurse  ^  of  the  princess,  im- 
mediately cried  out  "  that  the  princess  had  been  murdered 
by  the  queen's  priests,"  and  the  whole  party  ran  screaming 
to  lady  Dartmouth's  apartments:  some  went  to  lord  Cla- 
rendon's apartments  with  the  news.  As  lady  Clarendon 
did  not  know  the  abusive  names  by  which  her  niece  and 
lady  Churchill  used  to  revile  her,  she  threw  herself  into  an 
agony  of  affectionate  despair.  While  Mrs.  Buss  rushed  into 
the  queen's  presence,  and  rudely  demanded  the  princess 
Anne  of  her  majesty,  lady  Clarendon  ran  about  lamenting 
for  her  all  over  the  court.  This  uproar  was  appeased  by  a 
letter,  addressed  to  the  queen,  being  found  open  on  the 
toilet  of  the  princess.  It  was  never  brought  to  the  queen;* 
yet  its  discovery  somewhat  allayed  the  storm  which  sud- 
denly raged  around  her,  for  a  furious  mob  had  coUected  in 
the  streets,  vowing  that  Whitehall  should  be  plucked  down, 
and  the  queen  torn  to  pieces,  if  she  did  not  give  up  the 
princess  Anne.  The  letter  was  published  in  the  Gazette 
next  day  by  the  partisans  of  Anne.  It  has  been  infinitely 
admired  by  those  who  have  never  compared  it  with  the  one 
she  wrote  to  the  prince  of  Orange  on  the  same  subject : — 
"THB  Pbiitcbsb  AmcE  ov  Dekmabk  to  thb  QrEBK  07  Jambs  II. 
"  Masam,  (Found  at  the  Cockpit,  Nov.  26.) 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  7  am  #o  deeply  affected  with  the  swrprising  newe  of 
the  prince's  [Qeorge  of  Denmark]  being  gone  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  but 
to  leave  this  paper  to  express  my  humble  duty  to  the  king  and  yourself,  and  to 

»  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes.  Anne's  nurse  was  a  papist,  as  Dr.  Lake  aflBrms ; 
perhaps  she  had  been  converted. 

«  Memcnrs  of  James  II.,  edited  by  the  rev.  Stanier  Clark.  The  king  men- 
tions this  letter,  but  declares  neither  he  nor  the  queen  ever  saw  it,  except  in  the 
public  prints.  Dr.  Stanier  Clark  prints  the  name  of  Anne's  nurse  as  Buss : 
Lewis  Jenkins,  one  of  her  fellow-servants,  calls  her  Butt, 
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lei  you  know  that  I  am  gone  to  aheewt  myeelf  to  tmoid  the  Hn^e  dupteatmre, 
which  I  am  not  able  to  bear,  either  against  the  prince  or  myse^;  and  I  shall 
stay  at  so  great  a  distance,  as  not  to  return  till  I  hear  the  happy  news  of  a 
reconcilement.  And  as  I  am  confident  the  prince  did  not  leave  the  king  with 
any  other  design  than  to  use  all  possible  means  for  his  preservation,  so  I  hope 
you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  am  wncapahle  of  following  him  for 
any  other  end.  Never  tvae  any  one  in  euch  an  unhappy  condition,  eo  didded 
between  duty  to  a  father  and  a  husband;  and  therdTore  I  know  not  what  I 
must  do,  but  to  foUow  one  to  preserve  the  other. 

"I  see  the  general  felUng-off  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  avow  to  have 
no  other  end  than  to  prevail  with  the  king  to  secure  their  religion,  which  they 
saw  so  much  in  danger  from  the  violent  councils  of  the  priests,  who,  to  promote 
their  own  religion,  did  not  care  to  what  dangers  they  exposed  the  king.  I  am 
fuUy  persuaded  that  the  prince  of  Orange  designs  the  kkig's  safety  and  preser- 
vation, and  hope  all  things  may  be  composed  without  bloodshed,  by  the  calling 
of  a  parliament. 

'*  God  grant  an  happy  end  to  these  troubles,  and  that  the  long's  [James  n.] 
reign  may  be  prosperous,  and  that  I  may  shortly  meet  you  in  perfect  peace  and 
safety ;  till  when,  let  me  beg  of  yon  to  continue  the  same  &vourable  opinion 
that  you  have  hitherto  had  of 

''  Your  most  obedient  daughter  and  servant^ 

"Ainia.'^ 

One  Iiistoriaii  chooses  to  say  that  Anne  had  been  beaten  by 
her  step-mother  previously  to  the  composition  of  this  letter. 
Yet  immediately  beneath  his  assertion  he  quotes  its  conclu- 
sion, being  an  entreaty  to  the  queen,*  ending  with  this  sen- 
tence, "let  me  beg  of  you  to  continue  the  same  favourable 
opinion  that  you  have  hitherto  had  of  your  obedient  daughter 
and  servant,  Anne/'  Now,  people  seldom  express  favourable 
opinions  of  those  whom  they  beat,  and  still  seldomer  do  the 
beaten  persons  wish  those  who  beat  them  to  continue  in  the 
same  way  of  thinking  concerning  themselves. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  princess  Anne  should  write 
two  letters  on  the  same  subject,  entirely  opposite  in  profes- 
sion, convicting  herself  of  shameless  falsehood,  and  that  they 
should  both  be  preserved  for  the  elucidation  of  the  writer's 
real  disposition : — 

''THB  PRnrOXSS  kKSTA  TO  TEB  PBIKOB  OV  ObANGI. 

"  The  Cockpit,  November  18. 
**  Having  on  all  occasions  given  you  and  my  sister  all  imaginable  assurances 
of  the  real  friendship  and  kindness  I  have  for  you  both,  I  hope  it  b  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  repeat  any  thing  of  that  kind ;  and  on  the  subject  you  have  now 

>  Lansdowne  F&pers,  No.  1236,  fbl.  230,  apparentiy  the  original,  aa  it  is 
endorsed  with  the  name,  Anne,  in  Italic  capitals,  very  much  resembling  her  own 
autograph.    The  paper  is  very  old  and  yellow :  it  has  never  been  folded. 
*  Echard,  920,  voL  iii. 
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wrote  to  me,  I  shall  not  tronble  yoa  with  many  oomp]imeiitB>  only,  in  short,  to 
aasmc  you  that  you  have  my  wishes  for  yonr  good  snocess  in  this  so  jnst  an 
midertaking;  and  I  hope  the  prince^  mil  soon  be  with  you,  to  let  you  see  his 
readiness  to  join  with  you,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  do  you  all  the  service  that 
Ues  in  his  power.  Me  went  yesterday  with  the  king  towards  Salisbury, 
intending  to  go  from  thence  to  you  as  soon  as  his  friends  thought  proper,  I 
am  not  yet  certain  if  I  shall  continue  here,  or  remove  into  the  city.  That  shall 
depend  upon  the  advice  my  firiends  will  give  me ;  but  wherever  I  am,  I  shall  he 
ready  to  show  yon  how  much  1  am 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Anne."* 

A  report  prevailed  among  the  people,  in  excuse  for  Anne's 
conduct,  that  her  father  had  sent  orders  to  arrest  her  and 
send  her  to  the  Tower  on  the  previous  day,*  but  this  plea 
she  dared  not  urge  for  herself,  as  may  seen  in  her  farewell 
letter.  By  the  perusal  of  the  last-quoted  letter,  which  was 
written  before  the  one  addressed  to  the  queen,  all  the  senti- 
ments of  conflicting  duties,  of  ignorance  and  innocence 
regarding  her  husband's  intention  of  departure,  are  utterly 
exploded.  As  for  any  tenderness  regarding  the  safety  of 
her  unfortunate  father,  or  pretended  mediation  between  him 
and  the  prince  of  Orange,  a  glance  over  the  genuine  emana- 
tion of  her  mind  will  show  that  she  never  alluded  to  king 
James  excepting  to  aggravate  his  faults.  So  far  from  the 
desertion  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  being  unknown  to  her, 
it  was  announced  by  her  own  pen  several  days  before  it  took 
place.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  more  respectable,  had 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  pursued  the  path  they 
deemed  most  conducive  to  their  interests  without  any  gri- 
mace of  sentiment.  As  for  profaning  the  church  of  Eng- 
land for  one  moment,  by  assuming  that  devotion  to  its  prin- 
ciples inspired  the  tissue  of  foul  falsehood  which  polluted 
the  mind  of  the  princess  Anne,  it  is  what  we  do  not  intend 

*  Her  husband,  George  of  Denmark. 

'  In  king  William's  box  at  Kensington;  found  there  and  published  by  sir 
John  Dalrymple,  Appendix,  p.  833. 

■  Contemporary  letter,  endorsed  **To  the  lady  Margaret  Russell,  Woburm 
abbey,  (Wobum  beg,)''  among  family  papers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devon- 
shire, copied,  by  kind  permission,  July  2,  1846.  In  the  course  of  this  MS.  the 
writer  affirms,  that  "previously  to  the  escape  of  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Denmark,  lord  Feversbim  had  been  on  his  knees  two  hours  entreating  the  king 
to  arrest  lord  Chuichillj  but  the  king  would  not  believe  any  thing  agunst 
him." 
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to  do.  The  conduct  of  those  who  were  the  trae  and  real 
disciples  of  our  church  will  soon  be  shown^  though  a  strait 
and  narrow  path  they  trod,  which  led  not  to  this  world's 
honours  and  prosperity. 

James  II.  arrived  in  London  soon  after  the  uproar  regard- 
ing the  departure  of  his  daughter  had  subsided.  He  was 
extremely  ill,  having  been  bled  four  times  in  the  course  of 
the  three  preceding  days,  which  was  the  real  reason  of  his 
leaving  the  army.*  He  expected  to  be  consoled  by  some 
very  extraordinary  manifestation  of  duty  and  aflPection  from 
the  princess  Anne,  and  when  he  heard  the  particulars  of  her 
desertion,  he  struck  his  breast,  and  exclaimed,  ''Ood  help 
me !  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  in  my  distress.^' 
Still  he  expressed  the  utmost  anxiety  lest  his  daughter, 
whose  state  he  supposed  was  precarious,  should  in  any  way 
injure  herself.  From  that  hour,  James  II.  lost  all  hope  or 
interest  in  his  struggle  for  regality.  His  mind  was  over- 
thrown.^ In  fact,  civil  wars  have  taken  place  between  kins* 
men,  brothers,  nephews,  and  uncles,  and  even  between  fa- 
thers and  sons ;  but  history  produces  only  two  other  instances 
of  warfare  between  daughters  and  fathers,  and  of  those  in- 
stances many  a  bitter  comparison  was  afterwards  drawn. 
James  himself  was  not  aware  how  deeply  his  daughter  Anne 
was  concerned  in  all  the  conspiracies  against  him ;  he  lived 
and  died  utterly  unconscious  of  the  foul  letters  she  wrote  to 
her  sister,  or  of  that  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  announcing  to 
him  her  husband's  flight.  He  expresses  his  firm  belief  tiiat 
she  acted  under  the  control  of  her  husband,'  and  by  the 
persuasions  of  lady  Churchill  and  lady  Berkeley.  WiUi  the 
fond  delusion  often  seen  in  parents  in  middle  life,  he  speaks 
of  the  personal  danger  she  incurred  regarding  her  health  in 
her  flight  from  the  Cockpit,  as  if  it  were  almost  the  worst 
part  of  her  conduct  to  him.'* 

The  prince  of  Orange  moved  forward  from  the  west  of 
England,  giving  out  that  it  was  his  intention  to  prove  a 

^  See  the  Life  of  his  oonaort,  queen  Mary  Beatrice. 
*  Ibid.,  vol.  yi.  p.  261.  *  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

*  Original  Papen,  edited  by  Maephenon.    Likewise  Roger  Coke*!  Detection^ 
voL  iii.  p.  123.     Diary  of  lord  Clarendon,  voL  iL  p.  216. 
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mediator  between  James  II.  and  his  people^  and  thus  in- 
ducing many  of  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  crown  to 
join  him  for  that  purpose.  Lord  Clarendon,  his  wife's 
unde,  met  him  at  Salisbury,  where  his  head-quarters  were, 
in  hopes  of  assisting  at  an  amicable  arrangement.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  still  with  the  Dutch  army :  to  him 
lord  Clarendon  instantly  went.  The  prince  asked  him  news 
of  James  II.,  and  then  "  when  his  princess  went  away  ?  and 
who  went  with  her?''^ — "Of  which,''  says  lord  Clarendon, 
''  I  gave  him  as  particular  an  account  as  I  could."  Prince 
George  said,  "  I  wonder  she  went  not  sooner."  Lord  Cla- 
rendon observed,  "  that  he  wished  her  journey  might  do  her 
no  haarm."  Every  one  supposed  that  the  princess  Anne  was 
within  a  few  weeks  of  her  accouchement.  The  next  reply 
of  the  prince  convinced  him  that  this  was  really  a  deception, 
although  constantly  pleaded  in  excuse  to  her  father  when  he 
had  required  her  presence  at  the  birth  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  ceremonial  regarding  the  queen.  The  prin- 
cess Anne  had  actually  herself  practised  a  fraud  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  which  she  falsely  accused  her  unfortunate 
step-mother.  That  accusation  must  have  originated  in  the 
capability  for  imposition  which  she  found  in  her  own  mind. 
Her  uncle  was  struck  with  horror  when  her  husband  told 
him  that  the  princess  had  not  been  in  any  state  requiring 
particular  care.  His  words  are,  "  This  startled  me.  Good 
God !  nothing  but  lying  and  dissimulation.  I  then  told  him 
'with  what  tenderness  the  king  had  spoken  of  the  princess 
Anne,  and  how  much  trouble  of  heart  he  showed  when  she 
found  that  she  had  left  him ;'  but  to  this,  prince  George  of 
Denmark  answered  not  one  word."^ 

The  prince  of  Orange  advanced  from  Salisbury  to  Oxford, 
and  rested  at  Abingdon,  and  at  Henley-on-Thames  received 
the  news  that  James  II.  had  disbanded  his  army;  and  also 
that  the  queen  ^  had  escaped  with  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
France^  and  that  king  James  II.  had  departed,  December  11, 

1  Diaiy  of  lord  Claiendon,  yol.  ii.  p.  216. 

•  Ibid. 

*  For  these  paiticaliirs,  see  Life  of  Mary  Beatrioe  of  Modenm. 
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a  few  dayB  afterwards,  at  which  the  prince  of  Orange  ooald 
not  conceal  his  joy.  The  prince  of  Denmark  remained  in 
Oxford  to  receive  the  princess  his  wife,  who  made  a  grand 
entry  with  military  state,  escorted  by  several  thousand 
mounted  gentlemen,  who,  with  their  tenants,  had  mustered 
in  the  mid-counties  to  attend  her.  Compton  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, her  tutor,  had  for  some  days  resumed  his  old  dress  and 
occupation  of  a  military  leader,  and  rode  before  her  with  his 
purple  flag.^  The  princess  Anne  and  her  consort  remained 
some  days  at  Oxford,  greatly  feasted  and  caressed  by  their 
party. 

Meantime,  the  prince  of  Orange  approached  the  metro- 
polis no  nearer  than  Windsor,  for  the  unfortunate^  James 
II.  had  been  brought  back  to  Whitehall.  The  joy  mani- 
fested by  his  people  at  seeing  him  once  more,  alarmed  his 
opponents.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  moved  forward  to 
Sion-house,  Brentford,  from  whence  he  despatched  his  Dutch 
guards  to  expel  his  unde  from  Whitehall.  It  seems,  neither 
Anne  nor  his  sons-in-law  cared  to  enter  the  presence  of 
James  again,  and  they  would  not  approach  the  metropolis 
till  he  had  been  forced  out  of  it.  The  next  day,  the  prince 
of  Orange  made  his  entry  into  London  without  pomp,  in  a 
travelling-carriage  drawn  by  post-horses,  with  a  doak-bag 
strapped  at  the  back  of  it.^  He  arrived  at  St.  James's-palace 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  retired  at  once  to  his  bed- 
chamber. Bells  were  rung,  guns  were  fired,  and  his  party 
manifested  their  joy  at  his  arrival,  as  the  Jacobites  had  done 
when  the  king  returned.  The  prince  and  princess  of  Den- 
mark arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  Idth  of  December  firom 
Oxford,  and  took  up  their  abode  as  usual  at  the  Cockpit.' 

*  Aubrey. 
'  MS.  medited  Stepney  Flapen ;  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  the  elder,  to  his 
brother  sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  words  are  worth  quoting.  When  Stanhope^ 
the  English  ambassador  from  queen  Anne,  was  urging  the  reluctant  Charles 
of  Austria  to  press  on  to  Madrid  and  seize  the  Spanish  crown,  after  one  of 
Peterborough's  brilliant  victories,  '*  the  Qerman  prince  excused  himiy^lf,  because 
hSs  equipages  were  not  ready.  Stanhope  replied,  '  The  prince  of  Orange  entered 
London,  in  1688,  with  a  coach  and  four,  and  a  doak-bag  tied  behind  it,  and  a 
few  wedn  after  was  crowned  king  of  Qreat  Britain.' " 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  yoL  ii.  p.  281. 
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No  leave-taking  ever  passed  between  the  princess  Anne 
and  her  unfortunate  father;  they  had  had  their  last  meet- 
ing in  this  world,  spoken  their  last  words,  and  looked  upon 
each  other  for  the  last  time,  before  his  reverse  of  fortune 
occurred.  No  effort  did  Anne  make,  cherished  and  indulg- 
ed as  she  had  ever  been,  to  see  her  father  ere  he  went  forth 
into  exile  for  ever.  Yet  tbere  had  never  arisen  the  slightest 
disagreement  between  them,  no  angry  chiding  regarding 
their  separate  creeds;  no  offence  had  ever  been  given  her 
but  the  existence  of  her  hapless  brother.  Had  she  taken 
the  neatral  part  of  retirement  firom  the  public  eye  while  he 
was  yet  in  England, — ^ill,  imhappy,  and  a  prisoner,  her  con- 
duct could  not  have  drawn  down  the  contemptuous  comment 
which  it  did  from  an  eye-witness :  ^'  King  James  was  carried 
down  the  river  in  a  most  tempestuous  evening,  not  without 
actual  danger;  and  while  her  poor  old  father  was  thus  ex- 
posed to  danger,  aa  actual  prisoner  under  a  guard  of  Dutch- 
men, at  that  very  moment  his  daughter,  the  princess  Anne 
of  Denmark,  with  her  great  favourite,  lady  Churchill,  both 
covered  with  orange  ribbons,  went  in  one  of  his  coaches, 
attended  by  his  goards,  triumphant  to  the  playhouse."*  It 
was  on  the  same  stormy  night  that  James  II.  escaped  from 
the  Dutch  guards,  and  withdrew  to  Prance.^ 

The  conduct  of  the  princess  Anne  at  this  crisis  is  recorded 
with  utter  indignation  by  her  church-of-England  uncle. 
Clarendon.  '^  In  the  afternoon  of  January  the  17th,  I  was 
with  the  princess  Anne.  I  took  the  liberty  to  tell  her  that 
many  good  people  were  extremely  troubled  to  find  that  she 
seemed  no  more  concerned  for  her  father^s  misfortunes.  It 
was  noticed  that,  when  the  news  came  of  his  final  departure 
from  the  country,  she  was  not  the  least  moved,  but  called  for 
cards,  and  was  as  merry  as  she  used  to  be."  To  this  Anne 
replied,  ^' Those  who  made  such  reflections  on  her  actions 

»  Bevfl  Higgon's  Short  View*  of  English  History,  p.  363.  The  Devonshire 
MS.  prerionaly  quoted  confirms  the  fact,  that  the  ladies  in  the  household  of 
Anne  at  that  time  wore  orange  colour  as  a  party-hadge.  Anne  herself,  in  her 
incture  at  the  Temple,  is  dressed  in  orange  and  green,  the  colours  of  her  hrother- 
in-laVs  Hveiy. 

'  See  Life  of  his  consort,  Mary  Beatrice. 
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did  her  wrong ;  but  it  was  true  that  she  did  call  for  cards 
then,  because  she  was  accustomed  to  play,  and  that  she  never 
loved  to  do  any  thing  that  looked  like  an  affected  constraint/* 
''And  does  your  royal  highness  think  that  showing  some 
trouble  for  the  king  your  father's  misfortunes  could  be  inter- 
preted as  an  affected  constraint?"  was  the  stem  rejoinder 
from  her  uncle.  "  I  am  afraid/'  he  continued,  ''  such  beha- 
viour lessens  you  much  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  even 
in  that  of  your  father's  enemies.  But,"  adds  he,  in  com- 
ment, ''  with  all  this,  she  was  not  one  jot  moved.*'  *  Cla- 
rendon demanded  whether  she  had  shown  his  letter,  written 
to  her  in  his  grief  on  his  son's  desertion  from  her  father. 
The  princess  said,  ''  No;  she  had  burnt  it  as  soon  as  read." 
But  her  uncle  pressed  the  matter  home  to  her,  "  because,^ 
he  said,  ''  the  contents  were  matter  of  public  discourse.'* 
The  princess  replied,  ''  She  had  shown  the  letter  to  no  one; 
but  she  could  not  imagine  where  was  the  haorm,  if  she  had." 
''  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  when  it  was  written," 
obsen'^ed  her  uncle.  "  I  think  that  my  son  has  done  a  very 
abominable  action,  even  if  it  be  viewed  but  as  a  breach  of 
trust ;  but  if  your  royal  highness  repeats  all  that  is  said  or 
written  to  you,  few  people  will  tell  you  any  thing."*  The 
princess  turned  the  discourse  with  complaining  ''  That  his 
son  never  waited  on  prince  George,  which  was  more  neces- 
sary now  than  ever,  since  the  prince  had  no  one  but  him  of 
quality  about  him;  that  she  had  reproved  lord  Combury  her- 
self, but  he  took  so  little  heed  of  it,  that  at  one  time  she 
thought  of  desiring  him  to  march  off,  and  leave  room  for 
somebody  else;  but  that,  as  it  was  at  a  time  that  the  family 

»  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240-251. 
*  The  regiments  said  to  desert  with  Combury,  according  to  Bnmef  s  MS. 
letter,  (Harlcian,  6798,)  were  three ;  one  of  them,  the  dragoons  commanded  by 
lord  Cornbiiry,  another  was  Berwick's  regiment,  late  the  earl  of  Oxford's,  and 
the  third  the  duke  of  St.  Albans'.  "  Lord  Combuiy  marched  them  off  to  the 
prince  of  Orange's  camp ;  but  when  day  dawned,  and  the  officers  and  their  men 
perceived  where  their  steps  directed,  they  cried  aloud  and  halted,  patting  all  into 
complete  confusion."  These  officers.  Dr.  Burnet  declared,  **  were  papists ;"  bat 
whatsoever  they  were,  they  drew  off  half  Combury's  own  regiment,  chief  part 
of  St.  Albans',  and  all  Berwick's  but  fifty  horsemen,  and  turned  back  to  king 
James  under  Uie  command  of  Combary's  miyor. 
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seemed  oppressed^  she  had  no  mind  to  do  a  hard  thing/' 
The  oppression  she  meant  was^  when  James  II.  had  dismissed 
Clarendon  and  her  other  imcle  from  their  employments^  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  Her 
uncle  drily  returned  thanks  for  her  gracious  intimation^ 
observing,  "  That  his  son,  though  he  often  complained  of 
hardship  put  upon  him,  was  to  blame  for  neglecting  his  duty/' 
The  princess  stated  "  That  the  prince,  her  husband,  was  at  a 
great  loss  for  some  person  of  quality  about  him ;  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  taking  lord  Scarsdale  again,  but  that  he  proved 
so  pitiful  a  wretch,  that  they  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
him/' — "  I  asked,"  said  lord  Clarendon,  "  whom  he  thought 
to  take  ?"  The  princess  said,  "  sir  George  Hewett."  Cla- 
rendon observed  to  the  princess  Anne,  that  "  sir  George 
was  no  nobleman.  '  He  might  be  made  one  when  things 
are  settled,'  said  the  princess,  ^  and  she  hoped  such  a  thing 
would  not  be  denied  to  the  prince  her  husband  and  her.'  I 
asked  her  '  how  that  could  be  done  without  king  James?' 
'  Sure,'  replied  the  princess  Anne,  '  there  will  be  a  way  found 
out  at  one  time  or  other.' "  ^  Sir  George  Hewett,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  the  man  who  had  deserted  with  lord 
Churchill,  and  was  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  either 
seizing  or  assassinating  the  king,  her  father.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, when  he  visited  the  Dutch  head-quarters,  had 
bluntly  asked  lord  Churchill  '^  whether  it  was  a  fact?"  who, 
with  his  usual  graceful  and  urbane  manner,  and  in  that 
peculiar  intonation  of  voice  which  his  contemporary,  lord 
Dartmouth,  aptly  describes  as  soft  and  whining,  pronounced 
himself  ''  the  most  ungrateful  of  mortals,  if  he  could  have 
perpetrated  aught  against  his  benefactor,  king  James." 

A  convention  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  members  who 
had  been  returned  in  the  last  parliament  of  Charles  II.  were 
then  on  the  point  of  meeting,  to  settle  the  government  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  convention  Bancroft,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  positively  reftised  to  sit,  or  to  acknowledge  its 
jurisdiction.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  anxious  to  discuss 
with  the  princess  Anne  the  flying  reports  of  the  town,  which 
>  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  250,  251. 
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declared  ^'that  the  intention  was  to  settle  the  crown  on  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  his  wife;  but  that  in  case  the  latter 
died  first^  leaving  no  issue^  the  crown  was  to  belong  to  him 
for  his  life^  before  it  descended^  in  the  natural  succession,  to 
the  princess  Anne  and  her  children/'  Clarendon  was  indig- 
nant at  this  proposed  innovation  on  the  hereditary  monarchy 
of  the  British  government^  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
princess  Anne  to  prevent  any  interpolation  between  her  and 
her  rights  of  succession.  To  which  she  replied,  '^  That  she 
had  heard  the  rumours  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  were  to  be  crowned,  but  she  was  sure  she  had  never 
given  no  occasion  to  have  it  said  that  she  consented  to  any 
such  a  thing ;  that  she  had  indeed  been  told  that  Dr.  Bur- 
net should  talk  of  it,  but  she  would  never  consent  to  any 
thing  that  should  be  to  the  prejudice  of  herself  or  her  chil- 
dren/' She  added,  "that  she  knew  very  well  that  the 
republican  party  were  very  busy,  but  that  she  hoped  that 
the  honest  party  would  be  most  prevalent  in  the  conven- 
tion^ and  not  suffer  wrong  to  be  done  to  her/'  Clarendon 
told  the  princess,  "  That  if  she  continued  in  the  mind  she 
seemed  to  be  in,  she  ought  to  let  her  wishes  be  known  to 
some  of  both  houses  before  the  meeting  of  the  convention/' 
Anne  replied  "  she  would  think  of  it,  and  send  for  some  of 
them/'^  Her  uncle  then  turned  upon  her  with  a  close 
home  question,  which  was  '' whether  she  thought  that  her 
father  could  be  justly  deposed?"  To  this  the  princess  Anne 
replied,  ^'  Sure  I  they  are  too  great  points  for  me  to  meddle 
with.  I  am  sorry  the  king  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  as 
they  were  at;"  adding,  "that  she  thought  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  him  ever  to  return  again/'  Her  uncle  asked  her 
fiercely  the  question,  "What  she  meant  by  that?"  To 
which  Anne  replied,  "  Nothing/'^  Without  repeating  seve- 
ral characteristic  dialogues  of  this  nature,  which  her  unde 
has  recorded,  the  princess  Anne  and  her  spouse  entrusted 
him  with  a  sort  of  commission  to  watch  over  her  interests  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  princess  likewise 
penned  a  long  letter  of  lamentations  to  her  unde  on  the 

1  Clarendon's  Diary,  voL  ii.  pp.  250,  261.  *  IlacL,  pp.  248,  249. 
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vrongB  she  found  tliat  the  convention  meant  to  perpetrate 
against  her :  she^  however^  bade  him  bum  the  letter. 

The  postponement  of  succession  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
(supposing  the  prince  of  Wales  was  for  ever  excluded)  en- 
croached not  much  on  the  tenderness  due  to  that  internal 
idol^  self.  Very  improbable  it  was  that  a  diminutive  asth- 
matic invalid^  like  the  prince  of  Orange^  irrepressibly  bent 
on  war^  ten  years  of  age  in  advance^  withal^  should  survive 
her  majestic  sister^  who  had^  since  she  had  been  acclimatized 
to  the  air  of  Holland^  enjoyed  a  buxom  state  of  health. 
There  was^  nevertheless^  a  tissue  of  vacillating  diplomacy 
attempted  by  Anne :  she  used  a  great  deal  of  needless  false- 
hood in  denial  of  the  letter  she  had  written  to  her  uncle 
when  she  supposed  he  had  burnt  it^  and  resorted  to  equi- 
vocation when  he  produced  it^  to  the  confusion  of  herself 
and  her  clique.^  As  some  shelter  from  the  awfid  respon- 
sibility perpetually  represented  to  her  by  her  uncle^  Anne 
at  last  declared  ''she  would  be  guided  regarding  her  con- 
duct by  some  very  pious  friends^  and  abide  by  their  de- 
daion.''  The  friends  to  whom  she  appealed  were  Dr.  Til- 
lotson^  and  Rachel  lady  Russell.'  Their  opinion  was  well 
known  to  the  princess  before  it  was  asked.  Dr.  TiUotson 
had  been  an  enemy  to  James  II.  from  an  early  period  of  his 
career^  and  had  been  very  active  in  promoting  the  revolu- 
tion; as  for  lady  Russell^  it  was  no  duty  of  hers  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  of  Anne  any  affectionate  feeling  to  James  II. 
Both  referees  arbitrated  according  to  the  benefit  of  their 
party,  and  advised  Anne  to  give  place  to  her  brother-in-law 
in  the  succession. 

Although  the  princess  Anne  had  thus  made  up  her  mind, 
the  national  convention  were  far  from  resolved.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  country  was  rather  startling,  the  leader  of  a  well- 
discipUned  army  of  14,000  foreign  soldiers,  quartered  in  or 
about  London,  being  actually  in  possession  of  the  functions 
of  government.  When  the  convention  had  excluded  the 
unconscious  heir,  it  by  no  means  imagined  a  necessity  for 

»  Clarendon's  IHary,  toL  n.  pp.  265,  267. 
s  Birch's  U£b  of  Dr.  l^llotson. 
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further  innovating  on  the  succession  by  superseding  the 
daughters  of  James  11.^  who  had  not  offended  them  by  the 
adoption  of  an  obnoxious  creed ;  and  well  did  the  clergy  of 
the  church  of  England  know  that  the  creed  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  was  as  inconsistent  with  their  church  as  that  of 
James  II.  Besides  that  discrepancy^  his  personal  hatred  to 
the  rites  of  our  church  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hooper,  who 
has,  moreover,  recorded  the  vigorous  kick  he  bestowed  on 
the  communion-table  prepared  in  the  chapel  of  his  princess. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  convention  were  startled  at  the 
fearful  evils  attendant  on  a  crown-elective,  which,  as  the 
history  of  Poland .  and  the  German  empire  fully  proved,  not 
only  opened  doors,  but  flood-gates  to  corruption.  When 
they  subsequently  sought  the  line  of  Hanoverian  princes  as 
their  fiiture  sovereigns,  the  English  parliament  recognised 
the  hereditary  principle,  by  awarding  the  crown  to  the  next 
lineal  heir  willing  to  conform  with  and  protect  the  national 
religion;  but  when  they  gave  the  crown  to  William  HI., 
they  repudiated  two  heiresses  who  were  already  of  the  esta- 
blished  church,  and  thus  rendered,  for  some  years,  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  elective.  Before  this  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, the  princess  Anne  began  to  feel  regret  for  the  course 
she  had  pursued.  Lord  Scarsdale,  who  was  then  in  her 
household,  heard  her  say  at  this  juncture,  "Now  am  I 
sensible  of  the  error  I  committed  in  leaving  my  father  and 
making  myself  of  a  party  with  the  prince,  who  puts  by  my 
right.'' ' 

The  day  the  throne  was  declared  vacant  by  the  convention 
of  parliament,  sir  Isaac  Newton  (then  Mr.  Isaac  Newton) 
was  visiting  archbishop  Sancroft;  what  feeling  the  great 
astronomer  expressed  at  the  news  is  not  recorded,  but  the 
archbishop  showed  deep  concern,  and  hoped  proper  attention 
would  be  paid  to  the  claims  of  the  infant  prince  of  Wales, . 
saying  "  that  his  identity  might  be  easily  proved,  as  he  had  a 
mole  on  his  neck  at  lus  birth.''  Perhaps  king  William  was 
not  pleased  with  the  visit  of  Newton  to  Lambeth  at  this 

>  Ralph's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.     Lord  Scarsdale  repeated  this  speedi  to 
Ralph.  ^^ 
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crisis,  since  a  tradition  is  afloat  on  the  sea  of  anecdotes,  that 
some  of  his  council  wishing  him  to  consult  Isaac  Newton  on 
a  point  of  difficulty,  the  king  replied,  "  Pooh  !  he  is  only  a 
philosopher:  what  can  he  know?^'*  The  demeanour  of 
William  of  Orange  at  this  juncture  was  perfectly  inexplicable 
to  the  English  oligarchy  sitting  in  convention.  Reserved  as 
WiUiam  ever  was  to  his  princess,  he  was  wrapped  in  tenfold 
gloom  and  taciturnity  when  absent  from  her.  The  English 
magnates  could  not  gather  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
mind  whilst  he  was  wrapped  in  this  imperturbable  fit  of  sul- 
lenness.  They  applied  to  the  Dutchmen  to  know  what  ailed 
their  master,  and  from  Fagel  and  Zulestein  they  gathered 
that  his  highness  was  afflieted  with  an  access  of  political 
jealousy  of  his  submissive  partner,  whom  the  convention 
considered  queen-regnant,  for  his  reply  was,  '^  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  gentleman-usher  to  his  own  wife.^'  ^ 

On  the  annunciation  of  this  gracious  response,  the  English 
oligarchy  returned  to  reconsider  their  verdict.  Some  deemed 
that  the  introduction  of  a  foreigner,  the  ruler  of  a  country 
the  most  inimical  to  the  English  naval  power,  and  to  the- 
mighty  colonies  and  trading  factories  newly  planted  by 
James  II,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  was  a  bitter  alter- 
native forced  on  them  by  the  perverse  persistance  of  their 
monarch  in  his  unfortunate  religion;  but  they  were  by  no 
means  incliaed  to  disinherit  Mary,  the  Protestant  heiress, 
and  render  their  monarchy  elective  by  giving  her  husband 
the  preference  to  her.  There  was  a  private  consultation  on 
the  subject  held  at  the  apartments  of  William  Herbert,  at 
St.  Jameses-palace.  WiUiam^s  favourite  Dutchmen  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  conclave,  which  was  held  round  Herbert^s  bed, 
he  being  then  confined  with  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout.  Ben- 
tinck  then  and  there  deliberately  averred,  that  it  was  best 
only  to  allow  the  princess  Mary  to  take  the  rank  of  queen- 
consort,  and  not  of  queen^regnant.  When  the  gouty  patient 
heard  this  opinion,  he  became  so  excessively  excited,  that, 
forgetting  Ins  lameness,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and,  seizing 
his  sword,  exclaimed,  that  '^If  the  prince  of  Orange  was 
>  Birch's  Life  of  TUlotsou.  >  Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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capable  of  such  conduct  to  his  wife^  he  would  never  draw 
that  for  him  again  !''^  The  Dutch  favourite  carried  the  in- 
cident to  his  master^  who  was  forthwith  plunged  still  deeper 
in  splenetic  gloom.  When  he  at  last  spoke^  after  a  space  of 
several  days  of  profoimd  taciturnity^  he  made  a  soliloquy  in 
Dutch  to  this  purport,  that  '^  He  was  tired  of  the  English. 
He  would  go  back  to  Holland,  and  leave  their  crown  to 
whosoever  could  catch  it/'  Aft;er  he  had  thus  spoken,  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  relapsed  into  silence.  The  revolution  seemed 
at  a  stand.  Whilst  he  remains  in  this  ungracious  state  of 
temper,  which,  to  the  consternation  of  the  English  oligarchy 
lasted  some  weeks,  we  will  take  wing  to  Holland,  and  gather 
some  intelligence  concerning  his  absent  consort. 

General  history  maintains  a  mysterious  silence  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  princess  of  Orange  spent  her  days 
whilst  England  was  lost  by  her  sire  and  won  by  her  spouse. 
The  readers  of  the  printed  tomes  of  her  political  and  spiritual 
adviser,  Dr.  Burnet,  are  forced  to  rest  contented  with  the 
information  that  she  went  four  times  daily  to  public  prayers 
at  the  Hague,  "with  a  very  composed  countenance.'*  The 
princess,  however,  contrived  to  mingle  some  other  occupa- 
tions with  her  public  exercise  of  piety.  For  instance,  she 
was  engaged  in  cultivating  a  strong  intimacy  with  the  fugi- 
tive earl  and  countess  of  Sunderland  at  this  dim  period  of 
her  biography.  They  had  just  taken  refuge,  under  her  pro- 
tection, from  the  rage  of  the  English  people.  As  Sunderland 
had  for  the  more  effectual  betrayal  of  her  father  affected  to 
become  a  Catholic  convert,  and  now  offered  the  tribute  of 
his  faith  to  the  tenets  of  Calvin,  the  princess  put  him  to  be 
purified  under  the  care  of  a  friend  and  counsellor  of  her  own, 
who  is  called  by  her  contemporary,  Cunningham,  ''Gervas,  the 
Dutch  prophet."*  Whether  he  were  the  same  prophet  who 
earned  the  title  by  foretelling  to  her  royal  highness  the  sub- 
sequent exaltation  of  herself  and  husband  to  the  throne  of 
England,  cannot  precisely  be  ascertained;  but  she  assuredly 
had  her  fortime  told  while  her  husband  was  invading  her 

>  WarkB  of  Sheffield  dake  of  Buckingham,  vol.  ii.,  NamtiTe,  pp.  86,  87. 
•  Cmmingham's  Uistoiy  of  Great  Britain,  yoL  L  p.  96. 
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father^  becanse  she  informed  Burnet'  how  every  circimi. 
stance  predicted  had  proved  true  when  she  afterwards  arrived 
in  England.  The  employment  of  privately  peeping  into 
futurity  while  her  husband  was  effecting  the  downfall  of  her 
father^  forms  an  odd  contrast  to  her  public  participation  in 
prayer  four  times  daily. 

Other  supernatural  indications  were  communicated  to  the 
princess  regarding  the  success  of  the  invasion^  by  the  less 
objectionable  channel  of  the  dream  of  lady  Henrietta  Camp- 
bell, the  wife  of  a  refugee  from  the  Argyle  insurrection,  who 
was  imder  the  protection  of  the  Orange  court.  The  night 
after  the  expedition  sailed,  in  which  her  husband  had  em- 
barked, lady  Henrietta  dreamed  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  his  fleet  arrived  safely  <m  the  coast  of  England,  but  that 
there  was  a  great  brazen  wall  built  up  to  oppose  them. 
When  they  landed,  and  were  endeavouring  to  scale  it,  the 
wall  came  tumbling  down,  being  entirely  built  of  Bibles.^ 
The  lady  forthwith  told  her  dream  to  the  princess  of  Orange 
and  lady  Sunderland,  who  were  both,  as  she  says,  much 
taken  with  it.  The  tale,  from  an  author  puerile  and  false  as 
Wodrow,  deserves  little  attention  but  for  one  circumstance; 
which  is,  that  lady  Sunderland  was  in  feuniliar  intercourse 
'irith  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  located  with  her  as  early  as 
November  1, 1688. 

The  princess  was  likewise  earnestly  engaged  in  negotiating 
by  letter  to  her  spouse  the  return  of  her  friend  and  neophyte 
Sunderland.'  Most  willingly  would  William  of  Orange  have 
received  him,  but,  unfortunately,  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  manifested  against  the  serviceable  revolutionist  a 
degree  of  loathing  and  hatred  which  he  deemed  dangerous. 
In  the  course  of  the  correspondence,  the  royalists  accused  the 
princess  of  reproaching  her  spouse  ''for  letting  her  fi&ther  go 
as  he  did,'^ — ^a  reproach  which  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
uttered  by  her  in  passion,^  when  she  was  in  London,  safely 
surround^  by  her  English  partisans ;  but  as  for  writing  or 
uttering  a  disapproving  word  to  her  lord  and  master  whilst 

1  Bamef  B  MSS.,  Harleian  MSS.  *  Wodrow^s  Analecta,  torn.  i.  p.  281. 

s  Cimiiixigfaani's  History  of  Eng^ft"<H.  *  Memoin  of  Jamee  II. 
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she  was  in  Holland^  it  was  certainly  more  than  she  dared 
to  do.  The  family  jnnta  ever  surrounding  the  princess  of 
Orange  in  her  own  domestic  establishment  were  reduced 
by  death  just  as  the  Dutch  party  became  triumphant  in 
England.  Anne  Villiers,  the  wife  of  Bentinck,  died  soon 
after  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  at  Torbay.*  Lady  Inchi- 
quin^  madame  Puissars^  and  the  mistress  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  still  formed  part  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  princess  in  Holland,  while  the  English  revo- 
lution was  maturing. 

Meantime,  the  taciturn  obstinacy  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
in  England  fairly  wearied  out  the  opponents  to  his  indepen- 
dent royalty.     He  knew  that  the  English  nobility  who  had 
effected  the  revolution  were  placed  in  an  awkward  position, 
and  that,  in  fact,  they  would  be  forced  to  perform  his  will 
and  pleasure.     His  proceedings  are  thus  noted  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Access  to  him  was  not  very  easy.     He  Ustened  to 
all  that  was  said,  but  seldom  answered.     This  reservedness 
continued  several  weeks,  during  which  he  enclosed  himself  at 
St.  James's.     Nobody  could  tell  what  he  desired.''*    At  last, 
the  "  gracious  Duncan''  spake  of  his  grievances.     One  day 
he  told  the  marquess  of  Halifax,  and  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Danby,  his  mind  in  this  speech :  "  The  English," 
he  said,  "  were  for  putting  the  princess  Mary  singly  on  the 
throne,  and  were  for  making  him  reign  by  her  courtesy. 
No  man  could  esteem  a  woman  more  than  he  did  the  prin- 
cess ;  but  he  was  so  made,  that  he  could  not  hold  any  thing 
by  apron  strings'*^    This  speech  plunged  the  EngUsh  nobles 
into  more  perplexity  than  ever,  from  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  they  were  relieved  by  Dr.  Burnet.      He 
came  forward  as  the  guide  of  Mary's  conscience,  and  her 
confidant  on  this  knotty  point,  and  promised,  in  her  name, 
"  that  she  would  prefer  yielding  the  precedence  to  her  hus- 
band in  regard  to  the  succession,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
affair  of  life."     Lord  Danby  did  not  wholly  trust  to  the 
evidence  of  Burnet.     He  sent  the  princess  of  Orange  a  nar- 

"  Clarendon  Diary. 
*  Works  of  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  87.  *  Ibid. 
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xative  of  the  state  of  affairs,  assuring  her,  "  that  if  she  con- 
sidered it  proper  to  insist  on  her  lineal  rights,  he  was  certain 
that  the  convention  would  persist  in  declaring  her  sole  sove- 
reign." The  princess  answered,  ^^  that  she  was  the  prince's 
wife,  and  never  meant  to  be  other  than  in  subjection  to  him, 
and  that  she  did  not  thank  any  one  for  setting  up  for  her  an 
interest  divided  from  that  of  her  husband/'  Not  content 
with  this  answer,  she  sent  Danby's  letter  and  proposals  to 
her  spouse  in  England.' 

The  national  convention  of  lords  and  commons  then  set- 
tled, that  the  prince  of  Orange  was  to  be  offered  the  dignity 
of  king  of  England,  France^  and  Ireland,  (Scotland  being  a 
separate  kingdom);  that  the  princess,  his  wife,  was  to  be  of- 
fered the  joint  sovereignty;  that  all  regal  acts  were  to  be 
effected  in  their  united  names,  but  the  executive  power  was 
to  be  vested  in  the  prince.  No  one  explained  why  the 
English  convention  thought  proper  to  legislate  for  IVance 
and  Ireland,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  left  to  Scotland  the 
privilege  of  legislating  for  itself.  The  succession  was  set- 
tled on  the  issue  of  William  and  Mary ;  if  that  failed,  to  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  issue ;  and  if  that  failed,  on  the  issue 
of  William  by  any  second  wife ;  and  if  that  failed,  on  whom- 
soever the  parliament  thought  fit.^  The  elder  portion  of  the 
English  revolutionists  were  happy  to  find  affairs  settled  in 
any  way,  but  the  yoimger  and  more  fiery  spirits,  who  had 
been  inspired  by  romantic  enthusiasm  for  the  British  heiress 
and  a  female  reign,  began  to  be  tired  of  the  revolution,  and 
disgusted  with  the  sullen  selfishness  of  its  hero.  Their 
discontent  exhaled  in  song: — 

"  AU  hail  to  the  Orange !  my  masters,  come  on, 
I'll  tell  you  what  wonders  he  for  us  has  done  : 
He  has  palled  down  the  &ther,  and  thrust  out  the  son. 
And  put  by  the  daughters,  and  fiUed  up  the  throne 

With  an  Orange  !"■ 

*  Tindal's  Continuation,  pp.  86,  87. 
*  Burnet  and  Rapin,  vol.  ii.  folio,  p.  794. 
>  Contemporary  MS.  from  the  library  of  the   Stuart-palace  at  Rome.     It 
consists  of  the  popular  political  songs  of  the  English  revolution,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  great  English  artist,  sir  Robert  Strange,  by  the  chevaHer  St. 
George,  whose  armorial  insignia  are  on  the  binding.    The  volume  preserves 
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The  prince  of  Orange^  afteif  the  settlement  was  made  to 
Ilia  own  satisfaction^  permitted  liis  consort  to  embark  for 
England;   she  had  been   ostensibly  detained  in   Holland^ 
while  the  succession  was  contested^  hj  frosts  and  contraiy 
winds.     It  is  said  that  Mary  was  so  infinitely  beloved  in 
Holland;  that  she  left  the  people  aD  in  tears  when  she 
embarked;  February  lOth^  to  take  possession  of  the  English 
throne.     She  burst  into  tears  herself^  on  hearing  (me  of 
the  common  people  express  a  wish  ''that  the  English  might 
love  her  as  well  as  those  had  done  whom  she  was  leaving.'' 
The  embarkation  of  the  princess  took  place  at  the  Brill. 
The  evening  when  the  news  arrived  in  London  that  the 
Dutch  fleet;  escorting  the  princess  of  OrangC;  was  making 
the  mouth  of  the  ThameS;  the  metropolis  blazed  with  joyous 
bonfires.    The  pope^  notwithstanding  his  deep  enmity  to 
James  II.;  was  duly  burnt  in  ^gy :  he  was  provided  with 
a  companion;  the  fdgitive  father  Petre.    These  were  accom- 
panied by  a  representative  of  the  rival  of  the  princess  of 
Orange  in  the  succession  to  the  British  thronO;  even  the 
image  of  her  poor  little  infant  brother; — the  first  time; 
perhapS;  that  a  baby  of  six  months  old  was  ever  executed 
in  effigy.    Many  persons  have  heard  that  puppetS;  repre- 
senting the  "pope  and  pretender;'*  were  always  consumed 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  Revolution;  but  few  know  how 
early  the  latter  was  burnt  in  these  pi^eantS;  as  a  testi- 
monial of  respect  to  celebrate  the  landing  and  proclamation 
of  his  sister.    "  Aliment  to  the  brutal  passions  was  prepared;" 
observes  a  French  historian  of  this  century;^  ''  being  ignoble 
representations  of  the  popC;  fiftther  PetrC;  and  the  prince 
of  WaleS;  which  were  thrown  into  the  flameS; — a  spectacle 
agreeable  to  the  multitude;  no  doubt;  but  even  political 
expediency  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  outrage  nature." 

many  carioiu  traits  of  the  people  utterly  lost  to  history.  The  author  has  been 
fiivoured,  by  the  preseat  acoompliahed  lady  Strange^  with  the  loan  of  tiie 
manuscript. 

1  Mazare»  B^lotion  de  1688»  p.  868. 
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QUEEK-BEOKAin'  OF  OBEAT  BBITADT  AND  IBELAin). 


CHAPTER  V. 


B^gnal  life  of  Mary  II.— -Her  porition  in  the  Boveragnty— Remarkable  instanoeB 
of  conjugal  aubmiBsion — Scene  of  her  landing;  irom  a  contemporary  painting 
—Arrival  at  Qreenwicb — Meeting  with  her  mater  Anne — Landa  at  White- 
haU-atairfr-^Unaeemly  joy-— Proclamation  of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.—- 
Qneen  aenda  for  archbishop  Sancroff  a  bleasnng — Awfal  answer — Queen'a  ill- 
will  to  her  nndea — ^Her  vimt  to  Hampton-Court — ^Exhortation  to  Dr.  Burnet 
and  hia  wife — Coronsdon  morning — >Arrival  of  her  fether'a  letter — ^Hia  male- 
diction— Cormation  of  William  and  Mary — ^Tbey  take  the  oath  aa  king  and 
qneen  of  Scotland — ^Diaaension  with  the  prinoeaa  Anne — Her  pecuniary  dia- 
treaa — King'a  rudeneaa  to  her  at  table — Queen'a  behaviour  at  the  play — Goes 
to  carioaity-shops— To  a  fortune-teller — Rude  reproofa  of  the  king — ^Life  of 
king  and  queen  at  Hampton-Court — ^Birth  of  the  princeaa  Anne'a  aon — 
Baptized — Prodaimed  duke  of  Glouceater — ^Hia  delicate  health — ^Anne  retires 
firom  Hampton-Court  to  Craven-hill — Qnarrel  with  the  qneen — Parliament 
providea  for  Anne — Ill-will  of  the  queen — Insulta  to  the  prineeaa — King 
preparea  for  the  Iriah  campaign. 

The  swiftest  gales  and  the  most  propitious  weather  that 
ever  speeded  a  fayourite  of  fortune  to  the  possession  of  a 
throne^  attended  Mary  princess  of  Orange  in  her  short  tran- 
sit from  the  port  of  the  Brill  to  the  mouth  of  her  native 
Thames.  She  arriyed  there,  glowing  in  health,  and  over- 
flowing with  an  excess  of  joyous  spirits  beyond  her  power 
to  repress.  Mary  was  brilliant  in  person  at  this  epoch,  and 
had  not  yet  attained  her  twenty-seventh  year;  she  had 
been  declared  joint  sovereign  with  her  husband,  but  was 
not  yet  proclaimed,  their  signatures  to  the  BiU  of  Bights 
being  expected  in  return  for  the  election  which  elevated 
them  to  her  father^s  throne. 

Mary  brought  in  her  train  her  domestic  rival,  Elizabeth 
Yilliers,  whom  she  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  moral 
courage  to  expel  from  her  household,     William  of  Orange 
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had  not  dared  to  outrage  public  opinion  in  England,  by 
making  this  woman  the  companion  of  his  expedition  against 
his  consort's  father;  but  as  he  by  no  means  intended  to 
break  his  connexion  with  her,  his  wife  was  doomed  to  the 
mortification  of  chaperoning  her  from  Holland.  Subservient 
to  conjugal  authority  in  all  things,  Mary  submitted  even  to 
this  degradation.  Her  compliance  prevented  the  English 
people  from  murmuring  at  witnessing  the  toleration  of  her 
husband's  mistress  at  Whitehall,  at  the  same  time  holding  a 
responsible  situation  about  her  own  person. 

The  success  of  William  and  Mary  was  not  a  little  acce- 
lerated by  the  publication  of  an  absurd  prophecy,  which 
affected  to  have  described  the  tragic  death  of  Charles  I.,  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  ended  by  declaring  "that  the 
next  king  would  go  post  to  Rome ;"  all  which  was  to  hap- 
pen "when  there  were  three  queens  of  England  at  the  same 
time."  The  three  queens  were  expounded  to  mean  herself, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  and  Mary  Beatrice.'  The  scene  of 
Mary's  landing  in  England^  on  the  morning  of  February 
12,  1688-9,  is  graphically  delineated  in  the  second  of  the 
contemporary  Dutch  paintings  recently  brought  to  Hamp- 
ton-Court palace.  A  group  of  English  courtiers  are  bowing 
down  before  the  princess :  her  page  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, laden  with  her  large  orange  cloak,  which,  with  its 
hanging  sleeves  and  ample  draperies,  sweeps  the  groimd. 
Her  gown  is  very  low,  draped  with  folds  of  fine  muslin 
round  the  bosom,  looped  with  strings  of  peark ;  her  hair  is 
dressed  with  lofty  comettes  of  orange  ribbon  and  aigraffes 
of  pearls;  the  purple  velvet  robe  shows  an  ostentatious- 
looking  orange  petticoat.  Orange  banners  are  borne  before 
the  princess,  and  about  her.  Her  tall  lord  chamb^lain, 
hat  in  hand,  is  directiog  her  attention  to  her  grand  state 
charger,  which  is  richly  caparisoned  with  purple  velvet 
saddle,  and  housiogs  emblazoned  with  the  crown  and  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  led  by  her  master  of  the  horse, 

*  Lamberty,  vol.  i.  p.  371. 
*  The  queen  embarked  at  the  Brill,  Monday,  Feb.  10,  and  was  at  the  Note 
in  a  few  hoars. 
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sir  Edward  VilKers,  wlio  is  in  fall  court  dress.  Females 
are  strewing  flowers.  Mary  is  surrounded  by  her  officers  of 
state^  and  attended  by  her  Dutch  lady  of  honour,  in  lofty 
stifp  head-gear.  It  appears  that  she  made  a  land  journey 
from  the  place  of  her  debarkation  to  Greenwich.  The  prin- 
cess Anne  and  prince  George  of  Denmark,  with  their  atten- 
dants, received  her  majesty  at  Greenwich-palace.^  The 
royal  sisters  met  each  other  "  with  transports  of  affection/' 
says  lady  Churchill,  "  which  soon  fell  off,  and  coldness 
ensued.'*  But  not  then;  both  Mary  and  Anne  were  too 
much  elated  with  their  success,  to  disagree  in  that  hour 
of  joy  and  exultation, — joy  so  supreme,  that  Mary  could 
neither  dissemble  nor  contain  it.  The  royal  barge  of  her 
exiled  father  was  waiting  for  her  at  Greenwich-palace  stairs, 
and,  amidst  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  welcomes  from  an  im- 
mense throng  of  spectators,  she  entered  it  with  her  sister 
and  brother-in-law,  and  was  in  a  short  time  rowed  to  White- 
hall-stairs, where  she  landed,  and  took  possession  of  her 
father's  palace.*  Her  husband,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
invasion,  came  to  Whitehall,  but  not  until  Mary  had  ac- 
tually arrived  there. '  '^  By  such  artifice  William  threw  on 
the  daughter  of  the  exiled  king  the  odium  of  the  first  oc- 
cupation of  his  palace."*  ' 

Four  writers,  who  all  profess  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  her 
demeanour,  have  each  recorded  what  they  saw  :  one  of 
them,  a  philosophical  observer,  Evelyn;  another  an  enemy, 
lady  Churchill;  a  third,  a  panegyrist,  Oldmixon;  and  the 
fourth  an  apologist,  her  friend  Burnet.  This  concurrence 
of  evidences,  each  of  whom  wrote  unknown  to  the  other, 
makes  the  conduct  of  Mary  one  of  the  best  authenticated 
passages  in  history.  ^^She  came  into  Whitehall,  jolly  as 
to  a  wedding,"  wrote  Evelyn,  ''seeming  quite  transported 
with  joy."  Some  of  Mary's  party,  to  shield  her  from  the 
disgust  that  eye-witnesses  felt  at  her  demeanour,  declared 
she  was  acting  a  part  that  had  been  sternly  prescribed  her 

>  Oldmixon,  p.  780. 
'  Conduct  of  the  Dnchew  of  Marlborough.  *  Lamberty. 

«  Maznre,  B^olniion  d'Angleterre,  vol.  iii.  365. 
VOL.   VII.  Q 
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by  her  husband's  letters.  Her  partisan,  Oldmixon,  enraged 
at  these  excuses,  exclaimed,  "  If  they  had  seen  her  as  others 
did,  they  would  not  have  ventured  to  report  such  falsity ;  so 
far  from  acting  a  part  not  natural  to  her,  there  was  nothing 
in  her  looks  which  was  not  as  natural  and  as  lovely  as  ever 
there  were  charms  in  woman.''*  Lady  Churchill,  in  her 
fierce  phraseology,  speaks  of  what  she  witnessed  without  the 
slightest  compromise,  and  as  her  assertions  are  borne  out 
by  a  person  respectable  as  Evelyn,  she  may  be  believed: 
''Queen  Mary  wanted  bowels;  of  this  she  gave  unques- 
tionable proof  the  first  day  she  came  to  Whitehall.  She 
ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet  and  conveniency,  and 
turning  up  the  quilts  of  the  beds,  just  as  people  do  at  an 
inn,  with  no  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance.  Although 
at  the  time  I  was  extremely  caressed  by  her,  I  thought  this 
strange  and  unbecoming  conduct;  for  whatever  necessity 
there  was  of  deposing  king  James,  he  was  still  her  father, 
who  had  been  lately  driven  from  that  very  chamber,  and 
from  that  bed ;  and  if  she  felt  no  tenderness,  I  thought,  at 
least,  she  might  have  felt  grave,  or  even  pensively  sad,  at  so 
melancholy  a  reverse  of  fortune.^  But  I  kept  these  thoi^hts 
in  my  own  breast,  not  even  imparting  them  to  my  mistress, 
the  princess  Anne,  to  whom  I  could  say  any  thing."  As 
the  conduct  of  her  mistress  had  been  still  more  coarse  and 
unnatural  than  that  of  her  sister,  lady  Churchill  knew  that 
she  could  not  blame  one,  without  reflecting  severely  on  the 
other. 

The  following  apology,  made  by  her  friend  Burnet," 
weighs  more  against  Mary  than  the  bold  attack  of  her 
sister's  favourite.  ''  She  put  on  an  air  of  great  gaiety  when 
she  came  to  Whitehall.  I  confess  I  was  one  of  those  who 
censured  her  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more  seri- 
ousness had  done  as  well  when  she  came  into  her  father's 
palace,  and  was  to  be  set  on  his  throne  the  next  day.  I  had 
never  seen  the  least  indecency  in  any  part  of  her  deportment 

»  Oldmixon's  Hiatory,  p.  780. 
Conduct  of  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  26. 
*  Burnet's  Own  Times. 
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before^  which  made  thia  appear  to  me  so  extraordinary  that, 
afterwards,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  her,  '  How  it  came, 
that  what  she  saw  in  so  sad  a  revolution  in  her  father's  per- 
son had  not  made  a  greater  impression  on  her?'  She  took 
this  freedom  with  her  usual  goodness,  and  assured  me  '  that 
she  felt  the  sense  of  it  very  lively  in  her  thoughts;'  but  she 
added,  '  that  the  letters  which  had  been  writ  to  her  had 
obliged  her  to  put  on  a  cheerfulness,  in  which  she  might, 
perhaps,  go  too  far,  because  she  was  obeying  directions,  and 
acting  a  part  not  natural  to  her/ ''  Thus  did  queen  Mary 
throw  from  herself  the  blame  of  an  unfeeling  levity,  which  had 
revolted  even  the  coarse  minds  of  Burnet  and  lady  Churchill; 
but  sorely  the  commands  of  her  partner  had  reference  only 
to  the  manner  in  which  she  acted  the  part  of  royalty  while 
the  eyes  of  her  new  subjects  were  upon  her;  it  did  not  dic- 
tate the  heartless  glee,^  when  she  made  her  perunbulations 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  goods  that  had  fallen  into 
her  grasp  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  and  betimes  in  the 
succeeding  morning.  He  might  prescribe  the  grimace  he 
chose  to  be  assumed  in  her  robes,  but  not  her  proceedings 
in  her  dressing-gown,  before  her  women  were  on  duty. 

*'  She  rose  early  in  the  morning,''  says  Evelyn,  who  had  a 
relative  in  waiting  on  her,  '^  and  in  her  undress,  before  her 
women  were  up,  went  about  from  room  to  room,  to  see  the 
convenience  of  Whitehall.  She  slept  in  the  same  bed  and 
apartment  where  the  queen  of  James  II.  had  lain,  and  within 
a  night  or  two  sat  down  to  basset,  as  the  queen  her  prede- 
cessor had  done.  She  smiled  upon  all,  and  talked  to  every 
body,  so  that  no  change  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at  court 
as  to  queens,  save  that  infinite  throngs  of  people  came  to  see 
her,  and  that  she  went  to  our  prayers.  Her  demeanour  was 
censured  by  many.  She  seems  to  be  of  a  good  temper,  and 
that  she  takes  nothing  to  heart;  while  the  prince,  her 
husband,  has  a  thoughtful  countenance,  is  wonderfully 
serious  and  silent,  and  seems  to  treat  all  persons  alike 
gravely,  and  to  be  very  intent  on  his  afiFairs."  Mary  thus 
took  possession,  not  only  of  her  father's  house,  but  of  all  the 
>  EveLyn's  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  87. 
O  2 
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personal  property  of  her  step-mother  which  had  been  left  in 
her  power.  Evelyn  was  scandalized  at  seeing  in  her  posses- 
sion several  articles  of  value^  among  others  a  cabinet  of 
silver  filigree :  "  It  belonged/'  he  says/  "  to  our  queen 
Mary,  wife  of  James  II.,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  should 
have  been  generously  sent,'* — honestly  would  have  been  the 
more  appropriate  term.  The  case  was  uglier,  since  her  old 
father  had  sent  by  Mr.  Hayes — a  servant  kinder  to  him  than 
his  own  child — a  request  for  his  clothes  and  his  personal 
property,  which  her  uncle,  lord  Clarendon,  with  a  sad  and 
sore  heart  observes  "  was  utterly  neglected.^' 

The  morrow  was  appointed  for  the  proclamation  in  London 
of  the  elected  sovereigns,  although  it  was  Ash- Wednesday. 
The  first  day  of  Lent  was  then  kept  as  one  of  deep  humilia- 
tion :  strange  indeed  did  the  pealing  of  beUs,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  the  flourishing  of  drums  seem  to  those  attached 
to  the  established  church.  The  day  was  most  inclement,  and 
with  a  dismal  down-pouring  of  wet.^  All  London  was,  how- 
ever, astir,  and  the  new  queen  earlier  than  any  one,  accord- 
ing to  the  preceding  testimony.  About  noon  on  Ash- Wed- 
nesday, February  13th,  1688-9,  William  and  Mary  proceeded 
in  state-dresses,  but  without  any  diadems,  from  the  interior  of 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  to  the  Banqueting-house,  and  placed 
themselves  in  chairs  of  state  under  the  royal  canopy.  This 
scene  is  best  described  in  a  letter  written  by  lady  Cavendish, 
the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  lady  Rachel  Russell,  a  very 
young  woman,  sixteen  years  of  age :'  "  When  the  lords  and 
commoners  had  agreed  upon  what  power  to  take  away  from 
the  king,  [she  means  the  Bill  of  Rights,]  my  lord  Halifax, 
who  is  chairman,  went  to  the  Banqueting-house,  and  in  a 
short  speech  desired  them,  [William  and  Mary,]  in  the  name 
of  the  lords,  to  accept  the  crown.  The  prince  of  Orange 
answered  in  a  few  words,  the  princess  made  curtsies.     They 

»  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  37.  «  Clarendon's  Diary,  voL  iL 

*  The  letter  ia  extant,  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire :  I  saw, 
however,  only  the  first  portion  of  the  original  MS.  It  is  addressed  to  her 
coQsin,  Mrs.  Jane  AUington,  whom,  in  the  fashion  of  that  day,  she  calls  Silvia, 
and  herself  Dorinda.  She  gives,  it  will  he  seen,  romantic  names  to  that  very 
fmsentimentsl  pair,  William  and  Mary. 
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say^  when  they  named  her  father's  faults^  she  looked  down  as 
if  she  were  troubled/' — ''  It  was  expected/'  said  Evelyn, 
^^  that  both,  especially  the  princess,  would  have  showed  some 
reluctance,  seeming  perhaps,  of  assuming  her  father's  crown, 
and  made  some  apology,  testifying  her  regret  that  he  should 
by  his  mismanagement  have  forced  the  nation  to  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proceeding,  which  would  have  showed  very  hand- 
somely to  the  world,  according  to  the  character  given  of  her 
piety;  consonant,  also,  to  her  husband's  first  declaration, 
'  that  there  was  no  intention  of  deposing  the  king,  only  of 
succouring  the  nation;'  but  nothing  of  the  kind  appeared." 

As  soon  as  their  signatures  were  affixed  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  William  and  Mary  were  proclaimed  William  III. 
and  Mary  II.,  sovereign  king  and  queen  of  England, 
Prance,  and  Ireland.  "Many  of  the  churchmen,"  resumes 
the  young  lady  Cavendish,  '^  would  not  have  it  done  on 
that  day,  because  it  was  Ash- Wednesday.  X  was  at  the 
sight,  and,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  much  pleased  to  see 
Ormanzor  and  Phenixana  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of 
England,  instead  of  king  James,  my  father's  murderer.^ 
There  were  wonderful  acclamations  of  joy,  which,  though 
they  were  very  pleasing  to  me,  they  frighted  me  too;  for 
I  could  not  but  think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  would  be 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble, — they  are  such  a 
strange  sort  of  people!  At  night,  I  went  to  court  with 
my  lady  Devonshire,  [her  mother-inJaw,]  and  kissed  the 
queen's  hands,  and  the  king's  also.  There  was  a  world  of 
bonfires  and  candles  in  almost  every  house,  which  looked 
extreme  pretty.  The  king  is  wonderfully  admired  for  his 
great  wisdom  and  prudence.  He  is  a  man  of  no  presence, 
but  looks  very  homely  at  first  sight :  yet,  if  one  looks  long 
at  him,  he  has  something  in  his  face  both  wise  and  good. 
As  for  the  queen,  she  is  really  altogether  very  handsome ; 
her  face  is  agreeable,  and  her  motions  extremely  graceful 
and  fine.  She  is  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  the  last  queen, 
[the  consort  of  James  II.].     Her  room  is  mighty  fiill  of 

>  The  young  lady  was  lady  Bachel,  daughter  of  the  lord  RasBeU  who  waa 
beheaded  in  1683. 
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oompanj,  as  you  may  guess/'  At  this  memorable  draw- 
ing-room^  the  princess  Anne  dispbiyed  her  knowledge  of 
the  minute  laws  of  royal  etiquette.  The  attendants  had 
placed  her  tabouret  too  near  the  royal  chairs^  so  that  it 
was  partly  overshadowed  by  the  canopy  of  state.  The 
princess  Anne  would  not  seat  herself  under  it^  until  it  was 
removed  to  a  correct  distance  from  the  state-chair  of  the 
queen  her  sister.^ 

Queen  Mary  was  neither  so  much  engrossed  by  her  in- 
quisition into  the  state  of  the  chattels  her  father  had  left 
in  his  apartments^  nor  by  the  triumph  of  her  accession 
on  that  memorable  Ash- Wednesday^  as  to  leave  neglected 
a  delicate  stroke  of  diplomacy^  whereby  she  trusted  to 
sound  the  real  intentions  of  archbishop  Sancroft.  The 
conduct  of  the  primate  was  inscrutable  to  her  consort  and 
his  courtiers.  No  character  is  so  inexplicable  to  double 
dealers  as  the  single-hearted;  no  mystery  so  deep  to  the 
utterers  of  falsehood  as  the  simplicity  of  truth.  When 
archbishop  Sancroft  resisted  the  measures  of  James  II., 
as  dangerous  to  the  church  of  England^  and  tending  to 
bring  her  back  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome,  no  one  of  the 
Orange  faction  believed  for  a  moment  in  his  sincerity. 
They  took  the  conscientious  and  self-denying  Christian 
for  a  political  agitator, — ^the  raiser  of  a  faction-howl,  like 
Titus  Oates.  In  their  distrust  of  all  that  was  good  and 
true,  they  deemed  that  the  primate  of  the  church  of 
England  had  some  secret  interest  to  carry,  which  had 
not  been  fathomed  by  William  of  Orange,  on  account  of 
his  want  of  familiarity  with  the  technicalities  of  English 
ecclesiastical  affairs;  they  supposed  that  the  primate  and 
the  queen  would  perfectly  understand  each  other.  The 
queen  had  the  same  idea,  and  accordingly  despatched  two 
of  her  chaplains,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  Stanley,  to  Lam- 
beth, on  the  aftiemoon  of  the  important  proclamation-day,  to 
crave  for  her  archbishop  Sancroft's  blessing.  The  clerical 
messengers  had,  however,  other  motives  besides  this  osten- 
sible one ;  they  were  to  attend  service  at  the  archbishop's 
>  MSS.  of  Anstis,  Garter  king-at-anns. 
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private  chapel^  observe  whether  king  James  and  his  son  were 
prayed  for,  and  bring  the  report  to  the  new  queen.^ 

While  her  majesty  waited  for  this  important  benedic^ 
tion,  she  once  more  took  possession  of  the  home  of  her 
childhood^  St.  James's-palace^  where  she  meant  to  tarry 
till  her  coronation^  which  circumstance  a  brilliant  con- 
temporary has  thus  illustrated  in  his  description  of  that 
palace : — 

"  There  through  the  dusk-red  towers,  amidst  his  ring 
Of  Vans  and  Mynheers,  rode  the  Dutchman  king ; 
And  there  did  England's  Goneril  thrill  to  hear, 
The  shouts  that  triumphed  o'er  her  crownless  Lear."' 

The  archbishop^s  chaplain^  Wharton,  went  to  his  vener- 
able master  for  directions  as  to  "what  royal  personages 
he  was  to  pray  for  in  the  service  for  Ash- Wednesday 
afternoon/^ — "  I  have  no  new  directions  to  give  you,"  re- 
plied the  archbishop.  Wharton,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  church  of  England,  had  left  it  for  the  Roman- 
catholic  creed,  and  had  turned  again,  determined  to  take 
the  oath  to  William  and  Mary.  He  therefore  aflFected  to 
consider  this  injunction  as  a  permission  to  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion, and  prayed  for  the  newly-elected  sovereigns.  The 
archbishop  sent  for  him,  in  great  displeasure,  after  service, 
and  told  him,  "that  henceforth  he  must  desist  from  this 
innovation,  or  leave  off  oflSciating  in  his  chapel.''  The  ex- 
pression of  the  archbishop  in  reproof  of  those  who  prayed 
for  William  and  Mary  was,  "that  they  would  require  to 
have  the  absolution  repeated  at  the  end  of  the  service, 
as  well  as  at  the  beginning.*'  The  archbishop  then  ad- 
mitted the  messengers  sent  at  the  request  of  the  queen 
for  his  blessing.  "Tell  your  princess,"  answered  the  un- 
compromising primate,  "first  to  ask  her  father's  blessing; 
without  that,  mine  would  be  useless."*  The  political  ruse 
of  requiring  Bancroft's  benediction,  is  illustrative  of  Mary's 

>  Life  of  Archbishop  Sancroft,  by  Dr.  IVOyley,  vol.  L  p.  434.     Wharton  has 
likewise  related  these  events  in  his  curious  Latin  diary. 
'  New  Timon,  part  i.  p.  3. 

»  Two  contemporaries,  who  certainly  never  saw  each  other's  historical  remi* 
msccnoes^  relate  this  remarkable  incident,  but  without  marking  the  day  when  it 
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assumption  of  godliness;  and  the  response^  of  archbishop 
Sancroft's  unswerving  integrity  in  testing  all  such  assump- 
tions by  the  actions  of  the  professor^  whether  princess  or 
peasant. 

As  early  as  the  second  day  of  her  reign^  queen  Mary 
manifested  inimical  feeling  towards  her  uncles.  Clarendon 
had  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  for  repose  after 
his  labours  in  the  convention;  he  was  ill  and  heart-sick 
at  the  aspect  of  the  times.  He  wrote  a  letter,  and  gave 
it  to  his  wife  to  deliver  in  person  to  his  royal  niece.  This 
epistle,  doubtless,  contained  an  imwelcome  disquisition  on 
filial  duty,  for  lady  Clarendon,  when  she  saw  the  demean- 
our of  the  queen,  dared  not  deliver  it.  '^  My  wife,''  wrote 
lord  Clarendon,  "had  some  discourse  with  the  new  queen 
on  Thursday,  (February  14th,)  who  told  her  she  was  much 
dissatisfied  with  me,  and  asked  angrily,  'What  has  he  to 
do  with  the  succession?'  Lady  Clarendon  assured  her  'that 
he  had  acted  for  her  and  for  her  sister's  true  interest.' 
She  moreover  asked  her  majesty,  'when  she  would  please  to 
see  her  uncle  ?'  To  which  queen  Mary  replied,  '  I  shall  not 
appoint  any  time.'  Lady  Clarendon  asked  'whether  she 
forbad  his  visits  ?'  The  queen  said,  '  I  have  nothing  to  do 
to  forbid  any  body  coming  to  the  withdrawing-room,  but  I 
shall  not  speak  in  private  to  him.'  "*  Her  uncle  Lawrence 
was  not  more  graciously  treated.  "  My  brother,"  continues 
lord  Clarendon,  "  told  me  that  the  new  queen  had  refused  to 
see  him ;  but  that  he  had  kissed  king  William's  hand,  who 
treated  him  civilly.  My  brother  advised  my  wife  not  to 
deliver  to  the  queen  the  letter  I  had  written."  Three  days 
afterwards,  queen  Mary  refused  to  see  the  children  of  her 
uncle  Lawrence.  They  were  little  girk  of  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  incapable  of  giving  political  offence.* 

Dr.  Bates  had  an  audience  of  the  king  and  queen  on  their 
return  to  St.  James's ;  he  was  deputy  from  the  English  dis- 
senters, and  came  to  express  their  expectation  that  a  general 

occurred.  These  anthoritieB  are  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in  his  Memoirs,  and  lord 
Dartmouth,  in  his  Notes :  the  fiict  is  therefore  indisputable. 

1  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263,  264.  *  Ibid. 
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onion  of  principles  and  church-property  should  forthwith 
take  place  between  the  dissenters  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  reply  of  the  queen  was,  ''  I  will  use  all  endea- 
Tonrs  for  promoting  any  union  necessary  for  edifying  the 
church.  I  desire  your  prayers/^  ^  The  new  queen  showed 
her  zeal  for  church  reform,  by  expelling  from  her  chapel  at 
St.  James's  '^several  fiddlers/'  who  chiefly  sustained  the 
sacred  music  therein.  Her  majesty's  religious  deportment 
at  church  gave  general  satisfaction,  but  the  behaviour  of  her 
spouse  scandalized  all  who  saw  him  at  church,  where  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  wear  his  hat.  If  ever  he  happened  to  be 
uncovered  during  the  solemn  recital  of  the  liturgy,  he  in- 
variably assumed  his  hat  directly  the  sermon  began.  His 
partisans  excused  this  conduct,  by  observing  that  such  was 
the  custom  among  the  Dutch  dissenters.  They  likewise 
pleaded  that  the  Jews  did  the  same;^  but  members  of  the 
church  of  England  did  not  like  the  king's  irreverent  de- 
meanour a  whit  the  better  on  account  of  the  examples  he 
foUowed.  The  queen's  suppression  of  "  fiddling"  was  univer- 
sally approved,  but  they  could  not  away  with  the  hat  of  her 
Dutch  partner. 

King  WiUiam,  being  thoroughly  impatient  of  London  air, 
and  of  all  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  connected  with  his 
accession,  hurried  the  queen  away  with  him  to  Hampton- 
Court.  ''He  was  apt  to  be  very  peevish,"  says  Burnet, 
''and  to  conceal  his  fretfiilness,  put  him  in  a  necessity  of 
being  very  much  in  his  closet.  He  had  promised  his  friends 
to  set  about  being  more  visible,  open,  and  communicative. 
The  nation  had  been  so  much  used  to  this  in  the  two  former 
reigns,  that  many  persuaded  him  to  be  more  accessible.  He 
said  '  that  his  ill  health  made  it  impossible.'  He  only  came 
to  town  on  council  days,  so  that  the  face  of  a  court  was  now 
quite  broke.  This  gave  an  early  and  general  disgust.  The 
gaiety  of  court  disappeared,,  and  though  the  queen  set  herself 
to  make  up  what  was  wanting  in  the  king  by  a  great  vivacity, 
yet,  when  it  appeared  that  she  meddled  little  in  business,  few 

>  White  Eennet's  History  of  England. 
*  Tindal'B  Continuation,  p.  24,  voL  i. 
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found  their  account  in  making  their  court  to  her.  Though 
she  gave  great  content  to  all  that  came  to  her,  yet  very 
few  came/'  It  was  the  custom  for  presentations  to  be  made 
to  the  queen  after  divine  service.  Lord  Clarendon  writes, 
"  In  the  evening,  March  8rd,  1689,  my  brother  Lawrence 
told  me  that  he  had  been  to  Hampton-Court,  where  king 
William  had,  at  last,  presented  him  to  the  queen ;  but  it  was 
in  the  crowd,  as  she  came  from  church.  He  kissed  her  hand, 
and  that  was  all.*'^ 

The  veteran  diplomatist,  Danby,  was  extremely  sedulous  in 
his  visits  to  Lambeth,  hoping  to  induce  archbishop  Sancroft 
to  crown  the  new  sovereigns.  The  archbishop  refused,  and,  as 
weU  as  lord  Clarendon,  persisted  that  he  could  not  take  any 
new  oath  of  allegiance.  Four  of  the  bishops  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  king  James  IL,  with  two  others  of 
their  episcopal  brethren,*  and  several  hundreds  of  the  lower 
English  clergy, — among  whom  may  be  reckoned  the  revered 
names  of  Beveridge,  Nelson,  Stanhope,  and  Sherlock, — ^fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  primate,  and  forsook  livings  and 
property  rather  than  violate  their  consciences.*  By  the 
great  body  of  the  people  they  were  infinitely  reverenced, 
but  from  the  triumphant  party  they  obtamed  the  rather  ill- 
sounding  designation  of  nonjurors,  or  non-swearers.  Queen 
Mary  gave  sir  Roger  ^Estrange,  a  literary  partisan  of  her 
father,  the  cognomen  of  Lying  Strange  Roger.  Her  majesty 
deemed  it  was  an  anagram  of  his  name. 

Her  late  chaplain.  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
expressed  himself  indignantly  regarding  her  personal  de- 
meanour :  he  refused  to  quit  his  bishopric,  or  take  the  oaths 
to  her.  Queen  Mary  sarcastically  observed,  "Bishop  Ken 
is  desirous  of  martyrdom  in  the  nonjuring  cause,  but  I  shall 
disappoint  him.^'     There  was  great  political  wisdom  in  this 

*  Clarendon  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

*  Archbishop  Sancroft;  Dr.  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdls;  Dr.  Frainas 
Turner,  bishop  of  Ely;  Dr.  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester;  Dr.  White,  bishop  of 
PeterboroQgh ;  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Norwich,  were  the  nonjming  prelatei 
who  refused  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Maiy. 

»  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  'and  TreJawney,  bishop  of  Bristol,  not  only 
followed  the  revolutioDary  movement,  but  had  been  its  agents. 
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observation^  yet  there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  have 
felt  grieved  at  standing  low  in  the  estimation  of  a  man, 
whose  moral  worth  ranked  so  high  as  that  of  Ken.  An 
early  opportunity  occurred  for  the  queen  to  reward  the  revo- 
lutionary services  of  Burnet,  by  his  promotion  to  the  valu- 
able see  of  Salisbury.  Her  majesty  exercised  her  functions 
as  the  ''  dtial  head*'  of  the  church,  by  a  personal  exhortation 
to  the  following  effect: — "That  she  hoped  that  I  [Burnet] 
would  set  a  pattern  to  others,  and  would  put  in  practice 
those  notions  with  which  I  had  taken  the  liberty  sometimes 
to  entertain  her,^'  adding  a  careful  proviso  regarding  Mrs. 
Burnet's  habiliments.  "  She  recommended  to  me,''  he 
writes,  "  the  making  my  wife  an  example  to  the  clergymen's 
wives,  both  in  the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  her  clothes, 
and  in  the  humility  of  her  deportment."*  The  "notions" 
conmiended  by  her  majesty  were  not  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  English  people.  Burnet's  inaugural  pastoral  letter  was 
condemned  by  parliament  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man, and  was  actually  thus  executed,  the  national  pride 
being  aroused  by  a  "  notion "  as  untrue  as  it  was  insolent, 
the  new  bishop  having  declared  that  William  and  Mary 
exerdsed  their  regal  power  by  right  of  conquest, — a  distaste- 
fiil  clause  to  the  victors  of  Solebay.  The  execution  of  Dr. 
Burnet's  sermon  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  kind  in  this 
reign.  The  lords  sentenced  a  book  published  by  Bentley 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Old  Palace-yard, 
entitled,  "King  William  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors."* 

Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the  English  crown  in 
the  names  of  both  William  and  Mary,  a  glance  at  the  lord 
chamberlain's  books  will  prove  that  the  queen  (some  days 
after  her  recognition  at  the  Banqueting-house)  was  admitted 
to  her  own  apartments  at  Whitehall  by  the  power  of  her 
husband's  name  alone.  The  king's  lord  chamberlain,  lord 
Dorset,  signed  a  document,  dated  February  19,  1688-9,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  majesty  king  William's  reign,  addressed 
to  William  Bucke,  blacksmith,  authorizing  him  to  make 

>  MS.  of  Bnniet,  Harleian  MSS. 
*  MS.  Journal  of  the  Hoose  of  Lords,  1693. 
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new  keys  for  the  queen's  apartments  at  Whitehall-palace, 
and  to  deliver  the  said  new  keys  to  her  majesty's  lord  cham- 
berlain, lord  Wiltshire.*  Mary  was  not  admitted  to  her  royal 
suite  at  the  state-palace  until  February  29,  when  the  king's 
lord  chamberlain  gave  her  access  to  a  certain  number  of 
apartments  in  Whitehall,  excepting  those  which  the  king's 
majesty  had  allotted  otherwise,  as  marked  by  him  in  the 
margin.^  Thus  the  queen's  sovereign  rights  did  not  even 
give  her  free  possession  of  her  own  apartments,  for  a  portion 
of  them  had  by  her  husband  been  arbitrarily  awarded  to 
some  other  person.  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise  for  whom 
these  apartments  were  destined  by  William.  Lord  Wilt- 
shire's' warrant  as  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  was  not 
made  out  until  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  month. 

The  coronation  of  the  joint  sovereigns  next  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  every  one  at  their  court.  The  former  regalia  with 
which  the  queens-consort  were  inaugurated  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  symbolical  of  the  sovereign  power  shared  by 
Mary  II.,  and  a  second  globe,  a  sceptre,  and  a  sword  of  state 
were  made  for  her.*  An  alteration  of  far  greater  import  was 
effected  in  the  coronation  ceremony.  The  oath  was  altered 
decidedly  to  a  Protestant  tendency,  and  the  sovereigns  of 
England  were  no  longer  required  to  make  their  oath  and  prac- 
tice diametrically  opposite.  The  coronation  morning  (April 
11th)  b]fought  many  cares  to  the  triumphant  sovereigns.  Just 
as  their  robing  was  completed,  and  they  were  about  to  set  off 
for  Westminster-hall,  news  arrived  of  the  successful  landing 
of  James  II.  at  Kinsale,  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  taken 
peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception 
of  Londonderry  and  a  few  other  towns.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment lord  Nottingham  delivered  to  queen  Mary  the  first 

>  Lord-diamberlain's  books.  *  Which  does  not  appear. 

'  Although  his  name  appears  in  the  pages  of  Lamberty  as  well  as  in  lord 
chamberlain's  warrants,  no  aoooont  can  be  found  of  the  lord  Wiltshire  of  1688 
in  any  English  history :  he  had  soon  to  give  way  to  lord  Nottingham  as  the 
queen's  lord  chamberlain. 

*  Regal  Records,  by  J.  Blanche,  esq.,  Menin,  and  above  all,  the  abstract  of 
the  coronation-service  forwarded  to  the  princess  Sophia  at  Hanover,  just  after 
the  coronation  of  James  II.,  shows  the  ooronation-oath  before  the  alteratioa 
was  made.     King's  MSS.  Brit.  Museum. 
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letter  her  father  had  written  to  her  since  her  accesaion.  It 
was  an  awfiil  one^  and  the  time  of  its  reception  was  awful. 
King  James  wrote  to  his  daughter^  ''  That  hitherto  he  had 
made  all  fatherly  excuses  for  what  had  been  done^  and  had 
wholly  attributed  her  part  in  the  revolution  to  obedience  to 
her  husband ;  but  the  act  of  being  crowned  was  in  her  own 
power,  and  if  she  were  crowned  while  he  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  were  living,  the  curses  of  an  outraged  fieither  would 
light  upon  her,  as  weU  as  of  that  God  who  has  commanded 
duty  to  parents.^'  If  queen  Mary  were  not  confounded  by 
this  letter,  king  William  certainly  was.  Lord  Nottingham, 
who  recorded  the  scene  as  an  eye-witness,  declares  "  that  king 
William  forthwith  thought  fit  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of 
himself  from  having  by  harsh  authority  enforced  the  course 
of  conduct  which  had  brought  on  his  wife  her  father's  male- 
diction '/'  and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring,  "  that 
he  had  done  nothing  but  by  her  advice,  and  with  her  appro- 
bation.'^^  It  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  that,  irritated 
by  the  ill  news  of  her  father's  formidable  position,  the  queen 
recriminated,  ''  that  if  her  father  regained  his  authority, 
her  husband  might  thank  himself,  for  letting  him  go  as  he 
did.^'^  These  words  were  reported  to  James  II.,  who  fix)m 
that  hour  believed,  to  use  his  own  words,  ''  that  his  daughter 
wished  some  cruelty  or  other  to  be  perpetrated  against 
him.''» 

The  alarming  news  of  the  arrival  of  her  father  in  Ireland 
was  communicated  to  the  princess  Anne  likewise,  while  she 
was  dressing  for  the  coronation.  The  political  prospects  of 
the  Orange  party  seemed  gloomy,  and  the  ladies  at  the  toilet 
of  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  jeered  and  mocked  at  the 
birth  of  the  disinherited  prince,  were  now  silent,  and  medi- 
tated how  they  should  maJce  their  peace  if  king  James  were 
restored.  Mrs.  Dawson  was  present,  who  had  belonged  to 
the  household  of  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York,  and  of 
queen  Mary  Beatrice :  she  had  been  present  at  the  birth  of 
the  exiled  prince  of  Wales.    The  princess  Anne,  in  the  midst 

>  MSS.  of  lord  Nottingbam,  printed  in  Daltymple's  Appendix.         *  Ibid. 
*  Memdn  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Staaier  Clark,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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of  the  apprehensions  of  the  moment^  asked  Mrs.  Dawson 
*'  whether  she  believed  the  prince  of  Wales  was  her  brother 
or  not?'' — '*  He  is,  madam,  as  surely  your  brother,  the  son 
of  the  king,  [James,]  and  of  his  queen,  as  you  are  the 
daughter  of  the  late  duchess  of  York;  and  I  speak  what  I 
know,  for  I  was  the  first  person  who  received  ye  both  in  my 
arms.''*  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  odious  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  between  the  princesses  on  this 
subject,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Dawson  had  previously 
given  the  same  solemn  testimony  to  the  princess  Anne.  She 
had,  moreover,  added  technical  evidence,^  which  must  have 
brought  conviction  to  any  woman  who  was  not  predisposed 
to  the  falsehood,  and  desirous  of  believing  the  worst.  Such 
conversations  as  these,  occurring  as  they  did  at  the  actual 
robing  for  the  coronation  of  Mary  and  her  spouse,  resemble 
more  the  passionate  dialogue  of  tragedy,  where  the  identity 
of  some  princely  claimant  is  discussed,  than  the  duU  routine 
of  ceremonial  in  times  closely  approximating  to  our  own. 
And  then,  as  if  to  bring  this  drama  of  real  life  to  a  climax, 
the  old  exiled  king,  in  his  memoirs,  after  relating  the  horrid 
observation  of  his  once-beloved  Mary,  bursts  into  the  follow- 
ing agonizing  exclamations :  "  When  he  heard  this,  he  per- 
ceived that  his  own  children  had  lost  all  bowels,  not  only  of 
filial  affection,  but  of  common  compassion,  and  were  as  ready 
as  the  Jewish  tribe  of  old  to  raise  the  cry,  '  Away  with  him 
from  the  face  of  the  earth!'  It  was  the  more  grievous, 
because  the  hand  which  gave  the  blow  was  most  dear  to  him. 
Yet  Providence  gave  her  some  share  of  disquiet  too;  for  this 
news,  coming  just  at  their  coronation,  put  a  damp  on  those 
joys,  which  had  left  no  room  in  her  heart  for  the  remem- 
brance of  a  fond  and  loving  father.  like  another  Tullia, 
under  the  show  of  sacrificing  all  to  her  country's  liberty,  she 
truly  sacrificed  her  honour,  her  duty,  and  even  religion,  to 
drive  out  a  peaceful  TuUius,  and  set  up  another  Tarquin  in 
his  place."' 

1  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  p.  829. 
*  Correspondence  of  the  princess  Anne  and  princess  of  Orange^  Dalrymple's 
Appendix. 

*  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  828»  829. 
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The  mere  ceremonial  of  the  corouation  of  Mary  II.  and 
William  III.  sinks  into  flat  and  yapid  verbiage^  after  its 
introductory  scenes  of  stormy  passion.  Who,  after  the  awM 
malediction  and  the  agonizing  bewailment,  where  the  tender- 
ness of  the  parent  is  still  apparent,  can  pause  to  measure  the 
length  of  trains?  or  value  the  weight  of  gold  or  the  lustre 
of  jewels?  The  strange  scene  of  recrimination  between  the 
king  and  queen  of  the  revolution,  must  have  taken  place 
nearly  at  their  entering  on  the  business  of  the  day.  It  ex- 
plains what  Lamberty  mysteriously  affirms,  ''that  all  was 
ready  for  the  coronation  by  eleven  o'clock,^'  but  such  were 
the  distractions  of  that  eventful  day,  '^that  the  ceremony 
did  not  commence  till  half-past  one.^'  The  king  went  from 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  nearly  an  hour  before  the  queen, 
descended  the  privy-stairs,  where  his  royal  barge  waited, 
entered  it  with  his  suite,  and  was  rowed  to  Westminster- 
palace.  He  arrived  at  the  Parliament  water-stairs,  passed 
up  by  Old  Palace-yard  at  ten  o'clock,  and  went  direct  to  the 
'  prince's  chamber,'  where  he  reposed  himself,  and  was  in- 
vested with  his  surcoat  and  parliamentary  robes. 

The  queen,  who  received  the  news  of  her  father's  landing 
in  Ireland  just  after  the  completion  of  her  toilet,  retired 
from  the  foregoing  discussion,  to  perform  the  private  de- 
votions considered  suitable  for  her  coronation-morning. 
When  her  majesty  left  Whitehall,  which  was  an  hour  subse- 
quently to  the  king,  she  was  attired  in  her  parliamentary 
robes,  ftirred  with  ermine ;  on  her  head  she  wore  a  circlet  of 
gold  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones.  In  this  array,  she 
entered  her  chair,  and  was  carried  from  Whitehall-palace, 
through  the  Privy-garden,*  thence  into  the  Channel  or  Can- 
non-row, and  so  across  New  Palace-yard,  up  Westminster- 
hall  into  the  large  state-room  called  'the  court  of  wards,^ 
where  she  rested  herself  while  the  proceeding  was  set  in 
order  in  the  hall."^    The  place  of  the  princess  Anne  is  not 

*  •*  When  Whiteludl  existed,"  says  Menin,  •*  a  way  waa  opened  throogh  Privy- 
gaidena  to  New  Palaoe-yard  for  the  chiun,  not  only  of  the  qneen,  hut  the 
nofailily,  by  special  order  of  the  lord  chamberlain." 

*  Menin's  English  Coronations,  (William  and  Mary,)  pp.  6-16.     Lamberty. 
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noted  in  any  account  of  the  procession ;  in  fact^  her  sitoation 
rendered  it  imprudent  for  her  to  take  any  part,  excepting 
that  of  a  spectator.  Her  husband,  prince  (}eorge  of  Den- 
mark, went  in  the  robes  of  an  English  peer  as  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, which  title  his  brother-in-law,  king  William,  had 
recently  bestowed  on  him.  The  prince  walked  next  to  the 
archbishop  of  York,  and  took  precedence  of  the  nobility.* 
The  peers  were  called  over  by  the  heralds  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  the  peeresses  in  the  Painted-chamber,  "  where," 
adds  the  herald,  as  if  it  were  an  unusual  custom,  ''  thdr 
majesties  were  graciously  pleased  to  be  present,^' — ^no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  specially  noting  the  absentees,  "for," 
observes  Lamberty,  ''  the  number  of  peers  and  peeresses  at 
the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  was  remarkably  small, 
and  not,  by  a  great  number,  equalling  the  procession  in  the 
preceding  coronation."  The  peers  and  peeresses  being  drawn 
up  in  order,  were  conducted  four  abreast  from  the  court  of 
requests,  down  the  great  stone  staircase,  into  Westminster- 
hall,  and  their  majesties  followed  them  by  the  same  way: 
"  they  took  their  places  in  Westminster-hall,  and  their  seats 
on  the  throne,  then  placed  above  the  table." 

The  coronation  medal  illustrated  the  sudden  dethroning  of 
the  late  king.  Thereon,  Phaeton  was  represented  as  stricken 
from  his  car.  Neither  the  subject,  nor  the  execution,  nor  the 
motto,  was  greatly  relished  by  Evelyn ;  still  less  was  that  of 
another  medal,  representing  the  British  oak  shattered,  while 
a  flourishing  orange-tree  grew  by  the  stem,  with  the  motto, 
^'  Instead  of  acorns,  golden  oranges." — '^  Much  of  the  splen- 
dour of  the  ceremony,"  continues  Evelyn,  "  was  abated  by 
the  absence  of  divers  who  should  have  contributed  to  it. 
There  were  but  five  bishops  and  four  judges ;  no  more  had 
taken  the  oaths.  Several  noblemen  and  great  ladies  were 
absent."  In  all  probability,  the  alarming  news  that  James 
II.  was  then  reigning  in  the  green  island  had  caused  the 
absence  of  many  time-servers.  The  chief  peculiarity  in  the 
ceremony  was  that  of  the  double  regal  household^  and  the 

*  Menin's  English  CoroDationB,  (William  and  Maiy,)  pp.  6-16.    Lamberty. 
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addition  of  those  who  carried  the  regnant-queen^s  orb,  regal 
sceptre,  and  state  sword. 

At  the  recognition,  both  the  king  and  queen  appeared  on 
the  platform,  and  the  demand  was  made,  '^  Whether  the 
people  would  accept  William  and  Mary  for  their  king  and 
qiieen?'^  The  answer  was,  as  usual,  by  acclamation.  "The 
king  was  presented  by  the  bishop  of  London,  although,^' 
adds  Lamberty,  "the  archbishop  of  York  was  actually  in 
the  abbey;  the  queen  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The 
bishop  of  Rochester,  as  dean  of  the  church,  gave  the  king 
instructions  how  he  was  to  conduct  himself.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  instructions,  an  odd  blunder  occurred :  their  ma- 
jesties were  kneeling  by  the  rail  of  the  altar  at  the  time 
when  their  first  offering  was  to  be  made,  consisting  of  twenty 
guineas  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  rich  silk;  the  envelope  was 
there,  but,  alas !  the  gold  was  absent.  The  grand-chamber- 
lain looked  aghast  at  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  treasurer 
returned  the  glance ;  then  each  demanded  of  the  other  the 
guineas  for  the  offering, — ^none  were  forthcoming.  The  gold 
bason  was  handed  to  the  king,  the  king  was  penniless ;  to 
the  queen,  her  majesty  had  no  money;  the  bason  remained 
void.  A  long  pause  ensued,  which  every  one  began  to  deem 
excessively  ridiculous,^^  when  lord  Danby,  who  had  had 
assuredly  enough  of  the  public  money,  drew  out  his  purse, 
and  counted  out  twenty  guineas  for  the  king :  the  bason  was 
therefore  not  sent  empty  away. 

The  holy  Bible  was  presented  for  king  William  and  queen 
Mary  to  kiss.  The  Bible  thus  presented  is  now  at  the 
Hague :  in  the  title-page  are  these  words,  written  in  the 
hand  of  the  queen :  "This  book  was  given  the  king  and  I  at 
our  crownaiion,  Marie,  R.^^^    Dr.  Burnet,  the  new  bishop  of 

>  In  Macaulay's  England,  toI.  i.  p.  394,  the  sentence  is  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  qneen  Mary's  ignorance  and  want  of  education ;  yet  the  only  variation  from 
carrect  orthography  occurs  in  the  word  **  crownalion/'^-the  queen's  mode  of 
spelling  which  word  is  now  obsolete,  but  not  illiterate.  Milton,  Dryden,  and 
Addison,  if  their  earlier  editions  are  examined,  will  be  found  guilty  of  the  same 
ignorance.  If  Mr.  Macaulay  had  condescended  to  read  queen  Mary's  series  of 
historical  letters,  he  would  have  found  many  passages  in  which  her  language 
expresses  her  ideas,  not  only  with  elegant  simplicity,  but  with  power  and 
pathos.    The  historian  had,  perhaps,  some  conftued  notion  of  the  ignorance  of 

VOL.  VII.  P 
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Salisbiirjr,  then  presented  himself  in  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
his  sermon,  which  lasted  just  half  an  hour,  and  their  majes- 
ties were  observed  to  be  very  attentive  to  it.  It  was  consi- 
dered to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  so  it  was — ^for  the  purpose, 
being  an  invective  on  the  queen's  father,  by  name,  firom  be- 
ginning to  end.^  The  bishop  of  London  tendered  the  coro- 
nation-oath, according  to  the  recent  alterations,  ^^  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  religion  as  established  by  law."  The  king 
and  queen  replied  simultaneously  to  each  proposition,  blend- 
ing their  voices  in  assent,  and  each  holding  up  the  right 
hand :  they  likewise  kissed  the  book  together.  The  unction 
was  not  simultaneous:  the  bishop  of  London  first  poured 
the  oil  on  the  head  of  William,  and  then  went  to  the  queen 
and  performed  the  same  ceremony.^ 

King  William  appropriated  all  that  was  possible  of  the 
ceremonials  symbolical  of  sovereign  power  wholly  to  him- 
self. Queen  Mary  was  neither  girt  with  the  sword,  nor 
assumed  the  spurs  or  armilla,  like  the  two  queens-regnaat, 
her  predecessors.  When  the  sword  was  offered  at  the  altar, 
Mary  and  her  regal  partner  carried  it  between  them,  when 
the  difference  of  their  stature  must  have  had  an  odd  effect; 
and  the  action  itself,  a  diminutive  man  and  a  very  tall,  fuUy 
formed  woman  carrying  an  enormous  sword  between  them, 
appeared  rather  absurd.  The  ancient  coronation-ring  by 
which  England  had  been  wedded  to  her  royal  admiral, 
James  IL,  still  encircled  his  finger,  for  he  mentions  his 
struggle  to  preserve  it  in  the  scene  of  his  direst  distress, 
when  plundered  by  the  rabble  at  Feversham.  As  he  was 
successful,  it  is  certain  that  this  ancient  gem  was  never  worn 
by  either  Mary  or  her  spouse.  There  exist,  in  fact,  accounts 
of  charges  made  by  the  court-jeweller  at  this  time  for  two 
new  coronation-rings.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  hav- 
ing positively  refiised  to  crown  either  William  or  Mary,  his 
office  was  performed  by  the  former  tutor  of  the  queen, 

her  mster  qaeen  Anne,  whose  mangled  tenses,  misspelled  and  misapplied  adYsrha 
and  prepositions,  may  truly  deserve  censure. 

>  Menin's  English  Coronations,  (William  and  Mary,)  p.  64.     Lamberty. 

*  Lamberty's  History,  voL  ii.  p.  247.  He  was  present,  being  one  of  Ben- 
linck's  secretaries. 
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Compton  bishop  of  London.  The  usual  supporters,  the 
bishops  of  Durham  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were  likewise 
absent :  one  was  infirm,  the  other  said  "  he  would  not 
come"  Altogether,  it  was  a  coronation  completely  out  of 
sorts.  Something  new  and  extraordinary  happened  in  every 
part  of  it,  and  ever  and  anon  fresh  tidings  respecting  the 
progress  of  James  II.  in  Ireland  were  discussed  between 
the  parties  most  concerned.  Queen  Mary  looked  hot  and 
flushed,  and  being  commiserated  by  her  sister,  made  that 
well-known  rejoinder,  ''A  crown,  sister,  is  not  so  heavy 
as  it  appears.^'  * 

The  additional  length  of  the  service,  owing  to  the  part- 
nership regality  and  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the 
absence  of  the  cash  for  the  offering,  caused  such  delay,  that 
the  crown  was  not  set  on  the  head  of  the  queen  until  four 
o'clock.*  The  coronation-banquet  was  in  Westminster-hall. 
The  story  goes,  that  the  challenge,  when  given,  was  ac- 
cepted; for  when  Dymoke  flimg  down  the  glove,  an  old 
woman  upon  crutches  hobbled  out  of  the  crowd,  picked  it 
up,  and  retreated  with  singular  agility,  leaving  a  lady's  glove 
in  its  place,  in  which  was  an  answer  to  the  challenge,  time 
and  place  being  appointed  in  Hyde-park.  It  is  certain  that 
some  incident  of  an  extraordinary  kind  connected  with  the 
usual  challenge  of  the  champion  took  place,  for  Lamberty 
says,  ''  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  entrance  of  the 
champion,  minute  passed  after  minute.  At  last  two  hours 
wore  away;  the  pause  in  the  high  ceremonial  began  to  be 
alarming,  and  promised  to  be  stiU  more  awkward  than  that 
in  the  morning.  Sir  Charles  Dymoke  at  last  made  his 
entrance  in  the  dusk,  almost  in  the  dark :  he  was  the  son 
of  James  II.'s  champion.  He  made  his  challenge  in  the 
name  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady,  William  and  Mary. 
I  heard  the  sound  of  his  gauntlet  when  he  flung  it  on  the 
ground,  but  as  the  light  in  Westminster-hall  had  utterly 
failed,  no  person  could  distinguish  what  was  done."  The 
drcumstances  of  the  challenge  are  thus  proved  by  Lamberty 
to  have  been  favourable  enough  for  the  adventure  pre- 
1  Oldmixon'8  History  of  the  Stuarts.  *  Lamberty. 
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served,  by  tradition.  "The  banquet/^  he  says,  "had  not 
been  lighted  up/'  and  the  long  delay  of  the  challenge  of 
the  champion  made  it  past  eight  o'clock  before  the  king  and 
queen  retired  from  Westminster-hall. 

A  stalwart  champion,  who,  by  his  attitudes,  seemed  an 
excellent  swordsman,  was  observed  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
appointed  spot  in  Hyde-park  fit)m  two  to  four  the  next  day. 
The  Jacobite  Walk*  in  the  park  was  probably  the  scene  of 
this  bravado,  and  had  the  champion  accepted  the  challenge, 
a  general  engagement  might  have  ensued.  Dymoke,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  maintain  his  own  defiance,  and  the 
champion  of  James  II.  went  his  way  unscathed  for  his 
boldness.^  This  incident  has  been  told  as  a  gossip's  tale 
pertaining  to  every  coronation  in  the  last  century  which 
took  place  while  an  heir  of  James  II.  existed.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  made  use  of  it  in  his  romance  of  Redgauntlet. 
If  it  ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  at  the  coronation 
of  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  The  times  were  most  un- 
settled; half  the  people  considered  them  usurpers,  and  the 
other  half  fully  expected  the  return  of  James  II.,  which 
perhaps  encouraged  the  adventure. 

Next  day  the  house  of  commons  in  a  fall  body  walked 
from  Westminster  to  the  Banqueting-house,  where  they 
attended  their  majesties  to  congratulate  them  on  their  co- 
ronation, in  a  speech  which  we  do  not  inflict  on  our  readers 
at  length,  but  merely  quote  the  concluding  line,  which 
seems  to  allude  to  the  altered  coronation-oath,  — "  that 
the  lustre  of  their  deeds  might  eclipse  their  predecessors, 
so  that  the  English  should  no  longer  date  their  laws  and 
liberties  from  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor's  days,  but  from 
those  of  William  and  Mary."  To  this  address  the  queen 
did  not  reply.  Her  lord  and  master  briefly  answered,  "that 
by  God's  assistance  they  both  hoped  to  render  them  shortly 
a  flourishing  people."  • 

The  sovereignty  of  Scotland  was  assumed  by  Mary  and 

her  consort,  without  a  trace  of  coronation  ceremonial.     In 

>  That  there  was  such  a  promenade,  we  learn  by  Vernon's  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewibury,  vol.  i.  p.  89.  *  Lord  Dartmouth's  l^otes. 

•  White  Eennef  8  History  of  Tgngknd. 
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truth,  the  commissioners  could  not  get  at  the  Scottish 
regalia,  as  it  was  safe  in  Edinburgh-castle,  held  out  by  the 
duke  of  Gordon  for  James  II.  The  earl  of  Argyle,  sir 
James  Montgomery,  and  sir  John  Dabymple  of  Stair,  were 
the  commissioners  sent  by  post  from  the  convention*  of  the 
estates  of  Scotland  to  offer  them  the  northern  sovereignty, 
assisted  by  a  procession  of  those  of  the  Scotch  nobility  in 
London  who  could  be  induced  to  attend.  Mary  and  Wil- 
liam entered  the  Banqueting-house,  Whitehall,  in  state. 
A  sword  was  carried  before  them  by  lord  Cardross:  they 
seated  themselves  on  a  throne  under  a  rich  canopy.  The 
commissioners  being  introduced  by  sir  Charles  Cottrell, 
the  earl  of  Argyle  prefaced  his  presentation  of  the  letter 
from  the  estates  with  a  speech,  affirming  that  the  king  and 
queen  had  been  called  to  the  Scottish  throne  by  the  unani- 
mous votes  of  the  senate.  But  in  reality,  Dundee  and  all 
the  unequivocal  friends  of  James  II.  had  left  the  house  of 
convention  after  almost  fighting  a  battle  there,  and  had 
flown  to  arms  before  the  vote  was  passed. 

The  Scottish  coronation-oath  was  tendered  to  the  king 
and  queen.  Lord  Argyle  pronounced  it  distinctly,  word  by 
word,  and  Mary  as  well  as  William  repeated  it  after  him, 
holding  up  their  right  hands,  according  to  the  custom  of 
taking  oaths  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the  recital 
occurred  the  words,  "  And  we  shall  be  careful  to  root  out 
all  heretics.^'  Here  king  William  interrupted  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  and  said,  "  U  this  means  any  sort  of  persecution, 
I  will  not  take  the  oath.''  The  commissioner  replied,  "  It 
was  not  meant  in  any  such  sense;''  and  the  voices  of  the 
king  and  his  consort  again  proceeded  in  unison.  Before 
the  signature,  the  earl  of  Argyle  explained  to  their  majes- 
ties, that  "  obstinate  heretics  by  the  law  of  Scotland  can 
only  be  denounced  and  outlawed,  and  their  moveable  goods 
confiscated."  And  this  interpretation  appearing  to  imply 
"  no  persecution"  in  the  eyes  of  William  and  his  consort, 

1  The  whole  scene  and  docomente  are  given  from  the  official  account  of  the 
tranaadion,  published  in  Edinburgh,  May  24,  1689;  le-edited  by  J.  Malcahn, 
1811. 
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the  ceremonial  was  completed^  eacli  signing  the  deed.  The 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  was  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity.  It  ran  thus :  ^^  I  do  promise  and  swear,  that 
I  wiU  be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.  So  help  me  Gk)d.'^*  When 
the  coronation  was  over,  the  people  expected  to  see  the  king 
take  the  queen  in  grand  state  to  the  houses  of  parliament; 
strange  to  say,  although  elected  by  them  to  the  regal  diadem 
of  England,  her  majesty  never  attained  the  privilege  of 
meeting  her  constituents  assembled.  The  Gazette  enume- 
rates king  William^s  frequent  visits  to  parliament,  both  before 
and  after  the  coronation  of  himself  and  Mary.*  His  custom 
was  to  go  privately  in  his  barge,  the  passage  from  the  water- 
stairs  to  the  house  of  lords  being  lined  with  his  Dutch 
guards ;  yet  never,  by  any  chance,  is  the  queen  named  as 
his  companion  in  these  short  voyages  from  Whitehall-stairs 
to  Parliament-stairs.  The  fact  that  William  III.  wore  the 
state-crown  and  robes  in  parliament  almost  every  third  day, 
whenever  he  was  in  or  near  London,  stands  in  odd  contra- 
diction to  his  assumed  preference  of  simplicity,  and  scorn  of 
royal  magnificence.  Perhaps  he  had  satiated  himself  thus 
early  in  his  reign  with  the  coveted  externals  of  majesty,  and 
found  no  permanent  satisfaction  in  their  use.  His  queen, 
however,  had  no  chance  of  coming  to  the  same  conclusion, 
for  she  never  was  permitted  to  have  any  communication  with 
her  parliament  excepting  by  means  of  deputations,  which 
carried  up  addresses  to  her;  and  her  usual  mode  of  receiving 
them  was,  seated  by  her  husband^s  side,  in  that  fatal  Ban- 
queting-hall  where  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the  life  of  her 
hapless  grandsire,  Charles  I.,  had  been  performed,  and  which 
was  literally  stained  with  his  blood.  When  it  is  remembered 
how  sadly  and  solemnly  Mary  had  been  accustomed  frora 
early  infancy  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  that  martyrdom; 
how  she  had  been  taught  to  raise  her  little  hands  in  prayer; 
how  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother,  in  mourning  garb 

>  Flurliamentaiy  Debates,  voL  ii.  p.  263. 
'  The  Gazette  was,  eren  at  that  period,  formally  reoognised  as  an  oflldal 
goyenunetit  oi^pan. 
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and  bitter  sorrow,  seclude  themselves  with  all  their  children 
and  household,  and  pass  the  30th  of  January  in  tears  and 
supplications  to  Heaven,^  it  seems  passing  strange  that  she 
could  shake  off  her  early  impressions  so  far  as  to  endure 
such  receptions,  especially  as  it  has  been  shown  that  her 
customary  observance  of  that  day  of  sad  remembrances  had 
been  rudely  broken  by  her  husband.^ 

The  internal  state  of  the  Banqueting-room,  before  it  was 
consecrated  in  the  reign  of  Anne  as  a  chapel,  is  described  by 
a  foreigner  a  few  years  previously.  The  Italian  secretary 
of  Cosmo  III.,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  thus  wrote  of  it : 
"Above  a  door  opposite  to  the  throne  is  a  statue  in  alto 
relievo  of  Charles  I.,  whose  majestic  mien  saddens  the 
spectator  by  the  remembrance  of  the  tragedy  which  took 
place  in  this  very  room.  On  the  threshold  of  the  window 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  drops  of  blood,  which  fell  when 
that  enormity  was  committed:  they  cannot  be  obliterated, 
though  efforts  have  been  made  to  do  so.^^^ 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  state-documents  of  William 

and  Mary,  was  the  perpetual  iteration  of  allusions  to  the 

reign  of  their  dear  uncle,  Charles  II.     This  peculiarity  was 

not  lost  on  the  literary  Jacobites  who  lurked  in  court ;  the 

queen  was  accordingly  thus  greeted  in  one  of  their  frequent 

pasquinades : — 

"  Tour  royal  uncle  yon  are  pleased  to  own. 
But  royal  father,  it  should  seem,  you've  none. 
A  dtunty  mushroom,  without  flesh  or  bone. 
We  dare  not  call  yon,  for  it  seems  you  are 
Great  Charles'  niece,  o'  the  royal  character, — 
Great  James's  daughter  too,  we  thought  you  were. 
That  you  a  father  had  you  have  forgot. 
Or  would  have  people  think  that  he  was  not ; 
The  very  sound  of  royal  James's  name 
As  living  king,  adds  to  his  daughter's  shame. 
The  princess  Mary  would  not  have  it  known. 
That  she  can  sit  upon  king  James's  throne  \"* 

The  solemn  entry  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  being  Odyke, 

Dyckvelt,   and  four  others,  to  congratulate  the  king  and 

*  Diary  of  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon. 
*  lyAvaux*  Amhassades,  as  quoted  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
s  Travels  of  Cosmo  III.  in  England,  1669,  p.  868. 
*  Selected  abstract  from  ar  Robert  Strange's  MSS.    See  proclamatians  in 
Macpherwm's  Stuart  Papers. 
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queen  on  their  coronation^  took  place  at  the  end  of  May. 
On  their  landing  at  the  Tower,  the  royal  state-carriages 
came  for  them,  both  those  of  the  king  and  queen,  attended 
by  sixteen  pages  and  sixty  running  footmen  in  splendid 
liveries.  The  Dutchmen  were  then  brought  to  Cleveland- 
house,  St.  James's,  where  they  received  messages  of  welcome, 
firom  the  king  by  lord  Comwallis,  firom  the  queen  by  sir 
Edward  Villiers,  her  master  of  horse.  Lord  Combuiy 
brought  compliments  from  prince  George,  and  the  princess 
Anne  sent  colonel  Sands  on  the  same  errand.' 

Dissension  very  soon  ensued  between  the  princess  Anne 
and  her  sister  the  queen, "  partly  arising,"  observes  lady  Marl- 
borough, ''  from  the  conviction  of  William  III.,  that  the 
princess  and  her  husband,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  had 
been  of  more  use  than  they  were  ever  like  to  be  again,  and 
partly  from  the  different  humours  of  the  two  sisters.    Queen 
Mary  soon  grew  weary  of  any  body  who  would  not  talk  a 
great  deal;  and  the  princess  Anne  was  so  silent,  that  she 
rarely  spoke  excepting  to  ask  a  question.'^     Whilst  giving 
the  world  these  characteristics  of  the  royal  sisters,  the  writer 
indulges  in  an  enthusiastic  flow  of  self-praise,  because  she, 
'^  by  earnest  representations,  kept  her  mistress  fit>m  quarrel- 
ling with  the  new  queen.     It  was  impossible  for  any  body  to 
labour  more  than  I  did  to  keep  the  two  sisters  in  perfect  uni« 
son  and  friendship,  thinking  it  best  for  them  not  to  quarrel 
when  their  true  interest  and  safety  were  jointly  concerned  to 
support  the  revolution.''    There  were  likewise  other  interests 
at  stake;  for,  if  we  may  believe  the  uncle  of  the  queen  and 
princess,  strong  bribes  had  been  promised  to  this  person  and 
her  husband,^  for  the  service  of  inducing  the  princess  Anne 
to  give  precedence  to  her  brother-in-law  in  the  reversionary 
succession. 

Great  rewards  had  been  distributed  at  the  coronation 
among  the  promoters  of  the  revolution,  especially  those 
who  held  situations  in  the  households  of  either  Mary  or 

>  Gazette,  tf  ay  27, 1689. 
*  Likewise,  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  Narrative  of  the  Bevolutioii,  ytA, 
ii.  p.  87.     This  aooomplished  noble  deserves  belief,  because,  like  ClaiendoD,  he 
was  in  that  revoliition  unstained  by  bribes,  8elf-int^«st»  or  treachery. 
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Anne.  Lord  Chiircliill  received  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
borough^ and  a  rich  income  arising  from  court  places;  and 
from  this  time  his  wife,  whose  domination  over  the  mind 
of  the  princess  Anne  rendered  her  the  ruler  of  her  for- 
tunes and  the  leading  spirit  of  her  history,  wiU  be  known 
by  the  name  of  lady  Marlborough.  But,  to  the  infinite 
consternation  of  the  princess  Anne,  she  discovered  that, 
whatsoever  golden  harvests  other  agents  of  the  revolution 
had  reaped,  she  herself,  so  far  from  having  bettered  her 
condition,  was  likely  to  be  deprived  of  the  certaiu  and 
liberal  income  which  had  been  settled  on  her  by  her  in- 
dulgent sire.  It  had  been  whispered  to  her  that  king 
William,  when  examining  the  treasury-lists,  had  said  to 
lord  Oodolphin,  ''that  he  was  astonished  to  think  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  princess  Anne  to  spend  her  revenue 
of  thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ?''^  As  Anne  had 
been  malcontent  with  her  father  for  not  adding  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  this  allowance,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  observation  of  her  brother-in-law  created  some  alarm 
in  her  mind. 

It  had  been  discussed  in  the  royal  circle,  that  it  was 
quite  a  novelty  for  any  junior  branch  of  the  royal  family 
to  receive  an  independent  revenue.  These  were  ominous 
hints  for  the  princess  Anne,  who  had  actually  yielded  her 
place  in  the  succession  to  her  brother-in-law  on  the  promise 
of  a  large  addition  to  her  revenue.  So  far  from  that  promise 
being  realized,  king  William  seemed  to  consider  that  a  sepa- 
rate table  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  any  cadet  branches 
of  royalty.  Certainly  the  king's  conduct  at  his  own  table 
was  not  of  that  courtly  polish  which  would  render  a 
domestication  at  his  board  during  life  a  very  pleasant  anti- 
cipation. ''I  could,'^  says  lady  Marlborough,  who  speaks 
as  an  eye-witness,  "  fill  many  sheets  with  the  brutalities 
that  were  done  to  the  priucess  in  this  reign.  William  III. 
was,  indeed,  so  iU-natured,  and  so  little  polished  by  edu- 
cation, that  neither  in  great  things  nor  in  small  had  he 

^  Condnct  of  the  DncheBB  of  Marlboroiigh,  p.  82.  The  amount  was  reoUy 
82,000/.  allowed  by  Jamee  II.,  as  a  foregoing  document  haa  ahown. 
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the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  I  give  an  instance  of  his 
worse  than  vulgar  behaviour  at  his  own  table,  when  the 
princess  dined  with  him.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  and  some  weeks  before  the  princess  was  put  to  bed 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  There  happened  to  be  just 
before  her  a  plate  of  green  peas,  the  first  that  had  been 
seen  that  year.  The  king,  without  oflFering  the  princess  the 
least  share  of  them,  drew  the  plate  before  him,  and  devoured 
them  all.  Whether  he  offered  any  to  the  queen,  I  cannot 
say,  but  he  might  have  done  that  safely  enough,  for  he  knew 
she  durst  not  touch  one.  The  princess  Anne  confessed, 
when  she  came  home,  that  she  had  so  much  mind  for  the 
peas  that  she  was  afraid  to  look  at  them,  and  yet  could 
hardly  keep  her  eyes  off  them.'*^  The  situation  of  the 
princess  Anne  rendered  disappointment  in  such  cravings 
somewhat  dangerous. 

Assuredly  hospitality  was  not  among  the  royal  virtues  on 
the  throne :  when  the  king  dined  at  St.  James's-palace,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  eat  with  him  but  the  marshal  Schom- 
berg,  the  general  of  the  foreign  troops,  and  some  Dutch 
oflScers.  If  any  English  noblemen  came  in,  according  to 
their  national  custom  during  the  royal  dinner,  they  stood 
behind  William's  chair,  and  never  a  word  did  the  monarch 
speak  to  them ;  nor  were  they  ever  invited  to  sit  down  to 
eat,  a  courtesy  common  in  such  cases.  So  there  did  the 
haughty  English  stand,  humbled  and  neglected  witnesses 
of  the  meal  of  the  Dutchmen,  who  evidently  deemed  them- 
selves their  conquerors.  The  earl  of  Marlborough  had,  as  an 
aide-de-camp,  a  young  noble  cadet  named  Dillon,  who  had 
formed  a  great  intimacy  with  Arnold  van  Keppel,  the  hand- 
some page  and  favourite  of  the  Dutch  king.  These  boys 
were  usually  present  at  the  royal  dinners.  Dillon  observed 
to  Keppel,  '*  that  he  had  been  present  at  several  of  them 
before  he  heard  the  king  utter  one  word  to  any  body ;"  and 
asked,  ''Does  your  master  ever  speak?'' — ''Oh,  yes,"  re- 
plied the  young  favourite;  "he  talks  fast  enough  at  night 

^  Conduct  of  the  Dachesa  of  Marlborough,  p.  115 ;  likewise  Ecfaaid,  in  his 
Hifltoiy  of  Esgknd. 
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over  his  bottle,  when  lie  has  none  about  him  but  his  Dutch 
firiends/'  ^  His  bottle  was  not  one  that  could  be  produced 
before  the  proud  English  magnates,  who  were  too  apt  to 
commit  excess  with  champagne  or  burgundy,  but  they 
scorned  Hollands-gin.  Lady  Marlborough  sent  for  young 
DiUon,  and  questioned  him  on  what  he  saw  and  heard  at 
the  king^s  table.  The  boy  told  the  truth,  which  was  in  all 
probability  what  her  spouse  did  not;  he  said,  ^Hhat  he 
never  saw  any  man  treated  with  such  neglect  and  con- 
tempt as  lord  Marlborough.'' — "  It  is  just  what  he  de- 
serves,'* exclaimed  the  gracious  helpmate,  who  had  cer- 
tainly led  him  into  this  awkward  situation;  '^ he  should  have 
considered  how  much  better  he  was  off  some  months  ago.'' 
This  speech  marks  the  earliest  period  that  can  be  traced  of 
enmity  expressed  by  the  favourite  of  the  princess  Anne 
towards  the  sovereign  of  the  revolution.  The  weak  intel- 
lect of  the  princess  followed  the  lead  of  her  ruler  as  a 
matter  of  course.  From  the  same  source, — the  gossiping 
of  the  two  pages,  Keppel  and  Dillon,  king  William  was 
reported  to  have  said,  '^  that  lord  Marlborough  had  the 
best  talents  for  war  of  any  one  in  England ;  but  he  was  a 
vile  man,  and  though  he  had  himself  profited  by  his  trea- 
sons, he  abhorred  the  traitor."*  William  really  acted 
according  to  this  idea,  for  he  appointed  Marlborough  to 
the  command  of  the  English  troops  sent  to  Holland  to 
fill  the  place  of  Dutch  forces  kept  to  awe  the  English, 
thus  removing  him,  for  some  months,  from  communication 
with  the  factions  fermenting  at  court. 

Other  causes  of  discord  had  arisen  between  the  queen  and 
her  sister.  They  were,  it  is  true,  of  an  undignified  nature, 
and  resembled  more  the  petty  bickerings  of  lodgers  in  hum- 
ble dwellings,  than  aspirants  for  royal  dignity  in  palaces. 
When  the  changes  took  place  at  the  revolution,  Anne  was, 
with  her  favourite,  very  vigilant  to  secure  all  that  could 
accrue  for  their  personal  convenience.  They  had  fixed  their 
desires  on  those  splendid  apartments  at  Whitehall  which  had 

^  Carte  Fbpen,  printed  by  Maq)henoii.     Stuart  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  282. 
•Ibid. 
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been  bnilt^  rebuilt^  and  fitted  up  several  times  by  Charles  II. 
to  indulge  the  luxury  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth.  This 
grant  king  William  had  promised  Anne  before  the  arrival 
of  her  sister.  When  queen  Mary  was  settled  at  WTiitehall, 
the  earl  of  Devonshire^  who  had  a  great  taste  for  baUs,  made 
interest  with  her  majesty  to  be  put  in  possession  of  them, 
declaring  ^'  that  these  apartments  were  the  best  in  England 
for  dancing.'*  The  princess  averred,  "  that  she  desired  these 
apartments  because  of  their  easy  access  and  vicinity  to  those 
of  the  queen,''  and  that  "  she  was  ready  to  give  up  the  Cock- 
pit in  exchange  for  them."  Unfortunately,  queen  Mary 
happened  to  say,  "  she  would  consult  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
on  the  subject,"  which  gave  her  sister  high  displeasure. 
The  princess  sullenly  observed,  "  whichever  way  he  decided, 
she  would  not  take  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  leavings."*  It 
appears  that  king  WiUiam  interposed  his  authority  that  the 
princess  Anne  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  promise,  and  she 
remained  in  full  possession  of  the  Cockpit,  and  of  these 
coveted  apartments  as  well.  The  next  acquisition  desired 
by  the  princess  Anne  was  the  palace  of  Richmond.  She 
said  '^  that  she  loved  it  in  her  infancy,  and*  the  air  agreed 
with  her."  Richmond  had  been,  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  the  seat  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  a  fact  which  did  not 
lessen  its  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  princess  Anne.  But 
lady  Yilliers,  the  deceased  governess  of  the  princess,  had 
had  a  lease  of  the  palace,  and  madame  Puissars,  one  of  her 
daughters,  having  obtained  the  reversion,  refused  to  yield 
it  to  the  heiress  of  the  throne.  The  mistress  of  William 
III.,  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  and  the  arrogant  favourite  of  the 
princess  Anne,  declared  fierce  war  against  each  other  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy;  but  the  matter  ended  by  the 
triumph  of  the  Villiers'  alliance.*  From  that  hour  the 
hostility  became  permanent  in  the  minds  of  the  royal  sis- 
ters, although  for  some  time  their  mutual  heart-burnings 
rested  smouldering  under  the  semblance  of  kindness. 

In  June  1689,  several  skirmishes  had  taken  place  between 
the  WiUiamite  army  in  Ireland  and  the  troops  of  James  II. 
>  Conduct  of  tbo  DnchesB  of  Marlborougli.  *  Ibid. 
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Blood  bad  flowed;  soldiers^  in  the  name  of  tlie  queen  and 
husband,  were  constantly  arrayed  against  the  life  of  her 
father,  and  fresh  reports  were  *very  day  raised  that  king 
James  was  killed,  taken,  or  bad  died  of  fatigue  or  grief. 
Just  as  these  agitating  rumours  were  the  most  rife  in 
London,  king  William  came  for  a  few  days  to  hold  privy 
councils  at  St.  James's-palace,  and  bis  queen  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  recreating  herself  with  seeing  a  play.  There  was 
but  one  play  which  had  been  forbidden  to  be  acted  by 
James  II.,  and  this  his  daughter  particularly  desired  to  see 
performed;  it  was  the  Spanish  Friar,  by  Dryden,  interdicted 
because  its  licentious  comic  scenes  held  up  one  of  the  Roman 
church  to  ridicule.  It  deserved  banishment  altogether  for 
its  sins  against  general  decorum.  The  queen  had  probably 
never  read  the  drama;  for,  instead  of  finding,  as  she  hoped, 
passages  which  would  tell  severely  against  her  father,  she 
found  that  the  trt^c  part  of  the  plot  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  written  for  her  own  especial  castigation.  Perhaps  the 
great  enmity  she  ever  manifested  against  Dryden  arose  from 
some  vague  idea  that  he  had  purposely  caused  the  vexation 
she  endured  that  night.  "  The  only  time,^'  wrote  her  friend 
Nottingham,^  ''  that  her  majesty  gave  herself  the  diversion 
of  a  play,  has  famished  the  town  with  discourse  for  a  month. 
Some  unlucky  expressions  put  her  in  disorder,  and  forced 
her  to  hold  up  her  fan,  often  look  behind  her,  and  call  for 
her  palatine,  [pelerine,]  hood,  or  any  thing  she  could  con- 
trive to  speak  of  to  her  women.  It  so  happened  that  every 
speech  in  that  play  seemed  to  come  home  to  her,  as  there 
was  a  strong  report  about  town  that  her  father  James  II.  was 
dead  in  Ireland;  and  whenever  any  thing  applicable  was  said, 
every  one  in  the  pit  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoulders, 
and  directed  their  looks  most  pointedly  at  her.^'  Nor  could 
this  be  wondered  at ;  for  a  daughter  sitting  to  see  a  play 
acted  which  was  too  free  for  the  morals  of  that  age,  at  the 

>  Autograph  letter,  written  by  Daniel  Finch,  lord  Nottingham,  dated  Jnne 
1689,  given  by  Dr.  Percy  to  sir  John  Dalrymple ;  see  his  Appendix,  p.  78.  It  is 
likewise  printed  by  Dr.  Birch.  Nottingham  was  at  that  time  the  queen's  confi- 
dential adviser,  and  soon  afterw^;^  her  lord  chamberlain.  He  had  not  at  this 
period  made  ap  his  mind  whether  the  revolutionary  changes  would  be  permanent. 
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moment  when  reports  were  prevalent  that  her  own  fittber 
was  dead^  was  indeed  a  sight  to  be  gazed  upon  with  con- 
sternation. 

The  English  public,  notwithstanding  all  that  partisans  may 
do  or  say,  always  feel  rightly  in  such  cases^  and  they  took 
care  that  the  queen  should  be  conscious  of  that  feeling. 
'^  Twenty  things  were  said,  which  were  wrested  by  the  audi- 
ence to  her  confusion.  When  it  was  uttered  on  the  stage, 
'  'Tis  observed  at  court  who  weeps,  and  who  wears  blacky 
for  good  king  Sancho's  death,'  the  words  were  made  to  come 
home  to  her.  Again,  when  the  queen  of  Arragon  is  going 
in  procession,  it  is  said,  '  She  usurps  the  throne,  keeps  the 
old  king  in  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  is  praying  for  a 
blessing  on  her  army/  Another  speech  occurred,  'Can  I 
seem  pleased  to  see  my  royal  master  murdered,  his  crown 
usurped,  a  distaff  on  his  throne?  What  right  has  this 
queen  but  lawless  force?'  The  observations  then  made  fur- 
nished the  town  with  talk  till  something  else  happened, 
which  gave  as  much  occasion  of  discourse.'*'  The  historical 
scene  above  narrated,  which  really  may  be  cited  as  part  of  a 
drama  performed  by  the  spectators  of  a  comedy,  receives  no 
little  corroboration  by  a  manuscript  entry  at  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's office,  noting  that,  just  at  this  period,  Mrs.  Betterton 
received  a  donation  for  performing  in  the  Spanish  Friar  by 
the  queen's  command.  Another  play  was  ordered  by  the 
queen,  to  which  she  came  not.  Most  likely  king  William 
himself  had  commanded  the  queen's  absence,  since  she  had 
so  far  forgotten  her  political  position  as  to  order  the  cavalier 
comedy  of  The  Committee,  and  he  or  his  ministers  foresaw 
some  mortifying  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  during  its 
representation.  In  fact,  such  was  the  case,  as  recorded  by 
the  pen  of  Lamberty,  the  secretary  of  his  prime-minister, 
Bentinck.  This  writer  says,  "  that  when  the  roundheads 
tender  the  oath  of  the  commonweath  to  the  loyal  colonels. 
Blunt  and  Careless,  those  cavaliers  reply,  '  Why  should  we 
take  it,  when  the  king  will  be  restored  in  a  few  days  ?'  When 
the  passage  occurred,  the  pit  rose  simultaneously,  and  gave 
*  Autograph  letter,  by  Daniel  finch,  lord  Nottingham. 
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three  rounds  of  applause/'  The  popular  allasion  pointed  at 
the  oath  just  tendered  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Mary.     - 

The  master  of  the  revels,  from  the  time  of  those  memor- 
able performances,  was  a  harassed  and  distressed  man,  his 
duty  leading  him  to  weigh  every  word  on  the  stage,  and  to 
examine  in  all  possible  lights  the  action,  lest  the  perverse 
public  should  draw  therefrom  any  allusion  to  the  queen's 
father  in  the  plays  permitted  to  be  performed.  Shakspeare 
was  viewed  with  peculiar  suspicion,  for  the  inquisition  ex- 
tended not  only  to  new  plays,  but  to  those  stamped  with 
the  admiration  of  several  generations.  King  Lear  was  con- 
demned root  and  branch;  no  one  could  wonder  at  that 
circumstance,  but,  alas !  the  master  of  the  revels  flew  upon 
Richard  the  Third,  when  it  was  afterwards  revived  at  a 
great  expense,  and  docked  off  unmercifully  a  whole  act. 
The  players  lamented  piteously,  and  begged  ^'  that  a  few 
speeches  of  Shakspeare  might  be  restored  to  them,  only  to 
make  the  remaining  four  acts  intelligible.'' — "  Not  one," 
replied  the  director  of  the  diversions  of  royalty.  At  last  the 
distressed  manager  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  wherefore  the 
play  of  Richard  the  Third  was  alarming  to  the  court?  "  Be- 
cause," replied  the  great  man,  "  the  death  of  Henry  YI. 
will  remind  the  people  of  king  James  II.,  now  living  in 
Prance," ' — a  speech  which  proves  that  bulls  are  not  limited 
to  Irish  eloquence. 

The  theatre  at  which  queen  Mary  witnessed  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Spanish  Friar,  was,  in  all  probability,  that  called 
'  the  queen's  theatre,'  Dorset-gardens.*  It  was  evident  that 
king  William  wished  her  to  limit  her  theatrical  diversions  to 

*  Cdlley  Gibber's  Apology,  p.  59.  Tbe  master  of  the  revels,  aooording  to 
CoUey  Gibber,  is  tbe  iiiferior  officer  of  the  lord  chamberkiin. 

*  Dorset-garden  theatre,  as  early  as  Feb.  1688-9,  is  called  in  the  London 
Gazette  the  Queen's  Theatre.  It  was  situated  near  Salisbury-square,  Fleet- 
street.  The  site  once  belonged  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  from  which  it  had  been 
reft  as  a  gift  to  the  Sackvilles,  earls  of  Dorset,  relatives  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
Anne  Boleyn.  The  theatre  itself  is  said  to  have  been  a  conventual  hall.  Queen 
Mary  witnessed  new  plays  by  Tom  D'Urfey,  1692  and  1694,  performed,  as  the 
title-page  avers,  at  her  theatre  in  Dorset- g^arden.  After  her  death,  the  actors 
transfeiTed  their  theatre  to  Drury-lane. — Cunningham's  Iiondon. 
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the  plays  performed  at  the  palaces.  Some  historical  lines 
were  written  about  the  same  period,  firom  which  may  be  de- 
duced the  nervous  anxiety  manifested  by  queen  Mary  and 
her  master  of  the  revels  concerning  Shakspeare's  plainly 
expressed  feeling  regarding  right  and  wrong. 

"  Oh,  we  have  heard  that  impioiu  aons  heftre 
Rebelled  for  ctowdb  thdr  royal  parents  wore ; 
But  of  lumataral  daughters  rarely  hear. 
Save  these  of  hapless  James,  and  those  of  andent  Lear. 
Tet  worse  than  cruel,  scomfVil  Goneril,  thou ; 
She  took  bnt  what  her  monarch  did  allow. 
But  thou,  more  unpious,  robbest  thy  ftther's  brow  !"* 

After  such  an  exhortation,  few  persons  can  wonder  that  the 
magnificent  tragedy  of  Lear  was  viewed  by  Mary's  theatrical 
critic  as  a  Jacobitical  libel. 

Lord  Nottingham,  in  his  news-letter  descriptive  of  the 
movements  of  his  royal  lady  at  this  juncture,  continues  to 
narrate, — "  Her  majesty,  being  disappointed  of  her  second 
play,  amused  herself  with  other  diversions.  She  dined  at 
Mrs.  G-raden's,  the  famous  woman  in  the  hall,^  that  sells 
fine  ribbons  and  head-dresses.  From  thence  she  went  to 
Mrs.  Ferguson's,  to  De  Yett's,  and  other  Indian  houses,  but 
not  to  Mrs.  Potter's,  though  in  her  way.  Mrs.  Potter  said, 
'  that  she  might  as  well  have  hoped  for  that  honour  as  others, 
considering  that  the  whole  design  of  bringing  in  queen  Mary 
and  king  WilUam  was  hatched  at  her  house ;'  but  it  seems, 
that  since  my  lord  Devonshire  has  got  Mrs.  Potter  to  be 
laundress,  she  has  not  had  much  countenance  of  the  queen." 

These  tours  through  the  curiosity-shops,  then  called 
Indian  houses,  were  rather  more  respectable  than  the  next 
freak  queen  Mary  thought  fit  to  indulge  in.  The  queen 
had  heard  that  Mrs.  Wise,  a  famous  fortune-teller,  had 
prophesied  that  king  James  II.  should  be  restored,  and 
that  the  duke  of  Norfolk  should  lose  his  head.  ''The 
last,"  adds  lord  Nottingham,  in  comment,  "  I  suppose  will 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  first."     Her  majesty 

1  MS.  in  possession  of  lady  Strange.  Few  of  the  relics  in  this  valuable 
oollectian  of  historical  songs  sad  poems  are  later  than  the  year  1692. 

'  Either  Westminster-hall  or  Exeter-Change,  which  were  two  bazaars  at  that 
tune. 
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went  in  person  to  the  fortune-teller,  to  hear  what  she  had 
to  say  regarding  her  fixture  destiny, — ^probably,  to  know  if 
report  had  spoken  truly,  and  whether  she  might  reckon  her 
hapless  sire  among  the  dead.  Queen  Mary  took  this  dis- 
reputable step  without  obtaining  the  gratification  of  her 
profane  curiosity.  The  witch- woman  was  a  perverse  Jacobite^ 
as  may  be  supposed  &om  the  tenour  of  her  prophecies,  and 
positively  refused  to  read  futurity  for  her  majesty.*  King 
William  was  completely  incensed  at  the  queen's  proceed- 
ings; his  reprimand  was  not  only  severe,  but  public. 
Whether  the  visit  to  the  fortune-teller  ever  came  to  his 
ears  is  doubtful,  but  his  wrath  was  particularly  excited  by 
the  dinner  at  Mrs.  Graden's.  In  terms  not  to  be  repeated 
here,  (but  which  proved  that  his  majesty,  although  a  Dutch- 
man, was  a  proficient  in  the  English  vulgar  tongue,)  he 
observed  to  the  queen,  that  he  heard  ^^she  had  dined  at 
a  house  of  HI  repute  /'  and  added,  with  some  little  humour, 
that  "  the  next  time  she  went  to  such  a  place,  he  thought 
it  was  only  proper  that  he  should  be  of  the  party.''  The 
queen  replied,  in  excuse,  "that  the  late  queen  [Mary 
Beatrice]  had  done  the  same."  The  king  retorted,  "whether 
she  meant  to  make  her  an  example  ?" — "  More  was  said/' 
concludes  lord  Nottingham,  "than  ever  was  heard  before; 
but  it  was  borne  like  a  good  wife,  who  leaves  all  to  the 
direction  of  the  king,  who  amuses  herself  with  walking  six 
or  seven  miles  every  day,  with  looking  after  her  buildings, 
making  of  fringe,  and  such  like  innocent  things."  The 
queen's  curiosity  was  by  no  means  restrained  by  her  hus- 
band's reproof,  rude  as  it  was,  for  she  afterwards  went  to 
visit  a  place  of  entertainment  on  the  Thames  called  ^the 
Polly/  accompanied  by  some  of  her  suite.  According  to 
the  description  of  a  very  coarse  delineator  of  London,  her 
contemporary,  this  floating  ark  of  low  dissipation  well  de- 
served its  name,  or  even  a  worse  one.* 

"The  censures  of  the  town/'  wrote  lord  Nottingham, 
"  were  loud  on  the  queen's  utter  absence  of  feeling  in  regard 
to  her  father."  Her  conduct  provoked  another  fierce  satire, 
^  Lord  Nottingham's  letter.  *  Ward's  Ficture  of  London. 

VOL.  VII.  Q 
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whicli  was  handed  about  in  manuscript  among  the  coffee- 
houses^ where  Dryden  and  the  literati  of  the  day,  and  the 
wits  of  the  court,  did  congregate.  In  lines  of  great  power, 
portraits  were  drawn  of  queen  Mary  and  the  princess  Anne, 
as  the  elder  and  the  younger  Tullia : — 

"  In  time  when  princes  qmcRlled  natnie's  law. 
In  '  DedarationB '  ^  which  themflelves  did  draw ; 
When  children  med  th^  parents  to  disown. 
And  gnawed  their  way  like  vipers  to  a  crown — 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  king  removed,  the  aasemhled  states  thoogfat  fit 
That  Tarqoin  in  the  vacant  throne  should  sit, 
Voted  him  regnant  in  the  senate-honse. 
And  with  an  empty  name  endowed  his  spouse^ — 
That  elder  Tnllia,  who  some  authors  feign, 
Drove  o'er  her  father's  trembling  corpse  a  wain ; 
Bnt  she,  more  guilty,  numerous  wains  did  drive, 
To  crush  her  father  and  her  king  alive. 
And  in  remembrance  of  his  hastened  fall. 
Resolved  to  institute  a  weekly  hall ! 
She,  jolly  glutton,  grew  in  bulk  and  chin. 
Feasted  in  rapine,  and  enjoyed  her  sin ; 
Tet  when  she  drank  cool  tea  in  liberal  sups^ 
The  sobbing  dame  was  maudlin  in  her  cups." 

As  for  Marlborough,  his  treachery  to  his  master  is  dis- 
cussed with  a  pen  of  fire,  and  a  sketch  added  of  his  wife : — 

*'  His  haughty  female  who,  as  folks  declare. 
Did  always  toss  proud  nostrils  to  the  air. 
Was  to  tie  younger  Tullia*  governess, 
And  did.  attend  her  when,  in  borrowed  dressy 
She  fled  by  night  firom  Tullius  in  distrees ; 
A  daughter  who  by  letters  brought  hit  foe». 
And  used  all  arts  her  father  to  depose, — 
A  &ther  always  generously  bent, 
So  kind,  that  he  her  wishes  would  prevent." 

The  author  of  this  severe  satire  must  have  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  interior  history  of  the  royal  family, 
since  the  treacherous  letter  written  by  Anne  at  the  same 
time  with  that  affected  one  of  duty  left  on  her  table,  slept 
in  the  obscurity  of  William  III/s  private  box  at  Kensington 
till  George  III.  opened  it  to  sir  John  Dalrymple :  even  now 
it  is  scarcely  known.     This,  and  the  curious  coincidence 

'  The   "Declaration**  is  here  alluded  to,  ctisseminated  by  the  prince  of 
Omnge  at  hia  landing.    In  it  he  abjured  all  intention  of  aiming  at  the  crown. 
'  The  princess  Anne. 
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between  the  comparison  of  the  family  of  Tullius  made  by 
James  II.  himself,  whose  manuscript  memoirs  were  then 
not  only  unpublished  but  known  to  few,  shows  that  the 
writer  of  this  extraordinary  poem  must  have  been  deeper 
in  the  hidden  archives  of  the  royal  family  than  the  authors 
to  whom  it  is  severally  attributed,  Dryden  or  Mainwaring, 
could  possibly  be. 

Perhaps  count  Hamilton,  who  had  lingered  at  the  court 
of  England  in  hopes  of  doing  some  mischief  in  behalf  of  his 
master,  was  the  author.     Hamilton  was  a  favourite  of  queen 
Mary  II.,  who  found  him  among  her  courtiers  at  her  acces- 
sion :  he  was  her  relative  by  descent  fix)m  the  royal  line  of 
Stuart.     He  affected  great  zeal  for  her  interest,  and  under- 
took, with  the  gayest  air  in  the  world,  to  induce  lord  Tyr- 
connel,  the  lord-Ueutenant,  (who  had  married  his  brother's 
widow,  Frances  Jennings,)  to  give  up  Ireland  into  the  hands 
of  king  William.     Lord  Clarendon,  who   had  lately  been 
lord-lieutenant  there,  and  was  more  of  a  patriot  than  a 
partisan,  alarmed  at  the  peril  of  the  Protestant  community, 
overcame  his  abhorrence  for  William  sufficiently  to  offer  his 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  allegiance  of  the  Irish  without 
bloodshed.     The  newly  elected  sovereigns  treated  the  only 
honest  statesman  who  came  in  contact  with  them  with  con- 
tumely, being  enraged  that  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  his 
royal  brother-in-law  prevented  him  from  taking  another  to 
his  niece  on  the  throne,  or  to  her  husband.     The  advice  of 
the  gay  deceiver,  Hamilton,  (although,  if  he  had  a  religion, 
he  was  of  the  church  of  Rome,)  was  preferred,  and  off  he 
went,  as  plenipotentiary,  to  confer  with  Tyrconnel.     The 
way  in  which  he  performed  his  mission  was,  by  persuading 
Tyrconnel  to  hold  out  the  kingdom  for  James  II.     When 
the  news  came  of  the  part  acted  by  Hamilton,  the  heir  of 
sir  William  Temple,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  had  advised  the  measure,  drowned  himself  at 
London-bridge,  and  the  court  remained  in  consternation. 
Suicide  had  become  hideously  prevalent  in  England  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

While   queen   Mary  was   in   London,  endeavouring  to 
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revive  the  spirit  of  gaiety  which  had  for  ever  departed 
from  Whitehall,  her  sister  remained  at  Hampton-Court, 
where  she  awaited  her  accouchement.  Whenever  the  prin- 
cess Anne  went  abroad,  her  extraordinary  figure  excited 
astonishment.  Evelyn  seemed  to  behold  her  with  no  little 
consternation,  and  thus  described  her  in  June  1689: — 
"  The  princess  Anne  of  Denmark  is  so  monstrously  swollen, 
that  it  is  doubted  that  her  state  may  prove  only  a  violent 
tympany,  so  that  the  imhappy  family  of  the  Stuarts  seems 
to  be  extinguishing.  Then  what  government  is  likely  to 
be  set  up  is  unknown,  whether  regal  or  by  election,  the 
republicans  and  dissenters  from  the  church  of  England 
looking  that  way.^^  Although  the  whole  hopes  of  the 
country  were  fixed  on  the  expected  ofifspring  of  Anne, 
and  she  was  thus  rendered  in  some  degree  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  either  of  the  sovereigns,  her  pecu- 
niary anxieties  continued;  and  if  the  narrative  of  her  fa- 
vourite may  be  credited,  she  did  not  receive  a  single  pay- 
ment of  money  throughout  the  year  1689,  or  rather,  from 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  her  father  from  England. 

The  queen  took  up  her  residence  at  Hampton-Court,  per- 
manently for  the  summer,  in  the  commencement  of  July. 
The  maimer  of  life  led  there  by  her  and  her  spouse  is  dimly 
remembered  by  tradition.  When  the  king  used  to  walk  with 
her  across  the  halls  and  courts  of  that  antique  palace,  he 
never  gave  the  queen  his  arm,  but  hung  on  hers,  and  the 
difference  of  their  size  and  stature  almost  provoked  risibi- 
lity. The  king  every  day  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  leaner, 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  cares  which  his  three  crowns  had 
brought  him ;  whilst  Mary,  luxuriating  in  her  native  air  and 
the  pleasures  of  her  English  palaces,  seemed  to  increase  in 
bulk  every  hour.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  but  did 
not  try  abstinence  as  a  means  of  reducing  her  tendency  to 
obesity.  She  used  to  promenade,  at  a  great  pace,  up  and 
down  the  long  straight  walk  imder  the  wall  of  Hampton- 
Court,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Toy.  As  her  majesty  was 
attended  by  her  Dutch  maids  of  honour,  or  English  ladies 
naturalized  in  Holland,  the  common  people  who  gazed  on 
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thdr  foreign  garb  and  mien  named  this  promenade  ''  Frow- 
walk/'  It  is  now  deeply  shadowed  with  enormous  ehns 
and  chestnuts,  the  frogs  from  the  neighbouring  Thames,  to 
which  it  slants,  occasionally  choosing  to  recreate  themselves 
there,  and  the  name  of  Frow-walk  is  now  lost  in  that  of 
Prog-walk. 

In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary^s  reign,  most  of  her 
household  were  Dutch ;  a  few  of  the  higher  ofBces  were, 
perhaps,  given  to  English.  Her  majesty's  chamberlain  was 
lord  Wiltshire ;  her  vice-chamberlain,  ''  Jack  Howe,'*  (fa- 
miliarly so  called);  her  equerry,  sir  Edward  Villiers;  her 
first  lady  and  mistress  of  her  robes,  the  countess  of  Derby; 
her  ladies  of  honour,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  Mrs.  Forster: 
these  seem  to  have  been  all  the  English  of  her  household. 
Madame  Stirum,  who  had  accompanied  her  majesty  from 
Holland,  returned  in  great  dudgeon,  because  she  could  not 
be  her  first  lady  in  England.^ 

The  daily  routine  of  the  life  of  William  and  Mary  is  only 
preserved  in  squibs  and  lampoons;  among  these  manu- 
scripts, detestable  as  they  are  in  construction  and  metre, 
some  lost  traits  are  found. 

"  Hampton-Coubt  Lipb,«  ih 


"  Mr.  Dean  rays  grace  with  a  reyerend  taioe, 
*  Make  room !'  cries  wr  Thomas  Duppa ;' 
Then  Bentinck  up-locks  his  king  in  a  hoz. 
And  yon  see  him  no  more  nntil  sapper/' 

The  supper  took  place  at  half-past  nine;  by  half-past  ten, 
royalty  and  the  royal  household  were  snoring.  K  queen 
Mary  had  to  write  a  letter  or  despatch  at  eleven  at  night, 
she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  open.  The  regal  dinner-hour 
was  half-past  one,  or  two  at  the  latest,  and  breakfast  was  at 
an  hour  virtuously  early. 

Queen  Mary,  like  every  one  descended  from  lord  chan- 
cellor Clarendon,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  her  uncle, 

>  Lord-chamherlain's  books,  and  Lamberty. 

*  Inedited  MS.  from  the  earl  of  Oxford's  collection  of  state  poems :  Lans- 
downe  Papers,  No.  852,  p.  195. 

*  Sir  T.  Duppa's  monmnent,  at  Westminster-abbey,  notices  that  he  was 
gentleman-nshcr  to  king  William. 
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Henry  earl  of  Clarendon^  indulged  in  eating  rather  more 
than  did  her  good:  her  enemies  accused  her  of  liking 
■trong  potations.  The  elegance  of  her  figure  was  injured 
by  a  tendency  to  rapid  increase^  on  which  the  satires  and 
lampoons  of  her  political  opponents  did  not  fail  to  dwell. 
She  was  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  she  became 
queen  of  England^  but  her  nymph-like  beauty  of  face  and 
form  was  amplified  into  the  comeliness  of  a  tall,  stout 
woman.  Among  the  valuable  collections  of  colonel  Brad* 
dyll,  at  Conishead  Priory^  Lancashire,  was  preserved  a  very 
fine  miniature  of  William  III.,  delicately  executed  in  pen- 
and-ink  etching.  It  is  a  small  oval,  laid  on  a  background 
of  white  satin,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  embroi- 
dered in  outline  tracery  in  his  royal  consort^s  hair,  sur- 
mounted with  the  crown-royal.  The  frame  is  of  wood, 
curiously  carved  and  gilded,  and  at  the  foot  is  a  circular 
medallion,  radiated  and  enclosed  in  the  riband  of  the  Gar- 
ter, containing  also,  under  a  fair  crystal,  queen  Mary^s  hair, 
which  is  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  of  an  extremely  fine 
and  silky  texture.  At  the  back  of  the  picture  queen  Mary 
has  inscribed  on  a  slip  of  vellum,  with  her  own  hand,  ''  My 
haire,  cut  off  March  y«  5th,  1688/'  Under  the  royal  auto- 
graph is  written,  "  Queen  Mary's  hair  and  writing.'' 

''  Hampton-Court,  June  30th.  On  the  28th  instant,  the 
baron  de  Leyenberg,  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  king  of 
Sweden,  had  a  public  audience  of  the  king,  and  on  the  30th, 
of  the  queen,  to  notify  the  death  of  the  queen  Christina.* 
He  had  afterwards  audience,  on  the  same  occasion,  of  their 
royal  highnesses  the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark,  being 
conducted  by  sir  Charles  Cottrell,  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

The  princess  Anne  was,  at  this  time,  Uving  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  at  Hampton- 
Court.  Here  she  was  treated,  it  is  true,  as  princess,  but 
was  forced  to  owe  to  them  the  supply  of  the  very  bread  she 
ate  at  their  table. 

I  The  queen  of  Sweden,  whose  death  was  then  formally  annonnoed  at  the 
British  court,  was  the  eccentric  Christina,  who  had  long  abdicated  her  throoe, 
and  lived  w  a  Roman-catholic,  mider  the  protection  of  the  pope,  at  Borne. 
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•  The  Grazette  announced^  "  July  24th.  This  mornings  about 
four  o^clock,  her  royal  highness  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark was  safely  delivered  of  a  son^  at  Hampton-Court. 
Queen  Mary  was  present  the  whole  time^  about  three  hours; 
and  the  king^  with  most  of  the  persons  of  quality  about  the 
courts  came  into  her  royal  highnesses  bedchamber  before  she 
was  delivered.  Her  royal  highness  and  the  young  prince 
are  very  well,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  their  majesties  and 
the  joy  of  the  whole  court,  as  it  will,  doubtless,  be  of  the 
whole  kingdom/'  The  existence  of  an  heir  to  the  throne^ 
who  would  be  assuredly  educated  in  Protestant  principles, 
was  deemed  by  the  queen  to  be  the  best  security  against 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman-catholic  line  of  Stuart.  The 
infant  was  baptized  William,  in  Hampton-Court  chapel. 
The  king  and  queen  stood  sponsors :  they  proclaimed  him 
duke  of  Gloucester  the  same  day,  and  were  generally  under- 
stood to  regard  him  as  their  adopted  son.  He  was  not 
created  duke  of  Gloucester,  because  his  mother  considered 
that  title  as  dreadfiilly  unlucky.* 

The  queen  paid  great  attention  to  her  sister  during  a 
long  period  of  weakness  and  ill-health.  Her  majesty  was^ 
however,  deeply  incensed  to  find,  even  before  the  princess 
was  wholly  recovered,  that  she  was  secretly  making  interest, 
by  the  agency  of  lady  Marlborough,  with  some  members  of 
the  house  of  commons,  to  move  that  an  independence  might 
be  settled  on  her  according  to  promise.  The  huge  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by  the  com- 
mons  as  the  dvil  list  of  William  and  Mary,  and  it  was  then 
specified  that  the  princess  Anne  was  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  it.  It  seems  extraordinary,  that  either  the  king  or  the 
queen  should  expect  that  their  sister  could  forego  her  unde- 
fined share  of  this  provision.  One  night  the  queen  took  the 
princess  severely  to  task,  asking  her,  "  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  proceedings  in  the  house  of  commons  ?''  Anne 
replied,  that  "  she  heard  her  friends  there  wished  to  move 
that  she  had  some  settlement.'^  The  queen  replied  hastily, 
with  a  most  imperious  air,  "  Friends  ?  Fray,  what  firiends 
>  Hooper  MSS. 
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liaye  you  bnt  the  king  and  me?'''  The  queen  never  men- 
tioned the  business  again  to  her  sister^  although  they  met 
every  night.  Anne  repeated  it  to  lady  Marlborough  with 
more  anger  than  she  had  ever  before  been  known  to  ex- 
press. King  William  prorogued  the  parliament  just  as  a 
motion  was  about  to  be  made^  ^^That  his  majesty  would 
please  to  allow  the  princess  Anne  fifty  thousand  pounds  out 
of  the  civil  list  lately  granted  to  him.''  Meantime^  the 
princess  was  burdened  with  debt  and  care^  and  other  sorrows 
began  to  press  heavily  upon  her. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  the  existence  of  the  young 
prince^  his  death  was  frequently  expected;  his  size  was 
diminutive^  and  his  constitution  very  weakly.  A  perpetual 
change  of  nurses  was  the  remedy  proposed :  the  poor  infant 
seems  to  have  been  brought  to  the  last  gasp  by  this  plan. 
One  day^  a  fine-looking  yoimg  quakeress^  a  Mrs.  Pack,  came 
from  Kingston,  with  a  baby  of  a  month  old  at  her  breast : 
she  wished  to  tell  the  princess  Anne  of  a  remedy  that  had 
done  her  children  good.  When  the  prince  of  Denmark  saw 
her,  he  begged  she  would  go  to  bed  to  the  pining  and  sickly 
heir  of  Great  Britain,  who  was  that  evening  expected  to 
breathe  his  last.  The  young  quakeress  complied;  the  infant 
duke  imbibed  nounshment  eagerly  from  her,  and  from  that 
hour  his  mother  felt  hopes  of  rearing  him.*  The  residence 
of  the  princess  Anne  and  her  husband  at  Hampton-Court 
with  the  king  and  queen,  began  to  be  excessively  irksome  to 
them,  and  before  the  autumn  was  past,  the  princess  sought 
for  a  place  near  London,  the  air  of  which  was  unexcep- 
tionable, for  her  delicate  chUd. 

King  William  went  from  Hampton-Court  to  Newmarket 
October  f §,  in  one  day:  this  was  considered  surprising  expe- 
dition. He  passed  whole  days  on  the  race-groimd,  or  in 
hunting ;  in  the  evenings  he  gambled:  he  lost  four  thousand 
guineas  at  basset,  at  one  sitting.'    The  next  morning,  being 

*  Conduct  of  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  29. 

'  Memmrs  of  William  Heniy  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Lewis  Jenkiiis :  Trada^ 
British  Museum. 

'  Lamberty.  He  was  probably  present^  being  in  the  service  of  Bentinck, 
carl  of  Portland. 
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in  a  state  of  great  exasperation^  lie  gave  a  gentleman  a 
stroke  with  liis  horsewhip,  for  riding  before  him  on  the  race- 
ground.  The  English  were  not  used  to  such  manners;  the 
proceeding  was  satirized  by  a  bon-mot,  declaring  ''that  it 
was  the  only  blow  he  had  struck  for  supremacy  in  his 
kingdoms/'  His  majesty  thought  fit,  in  his  homeward 
progress,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Cambridge.  There  he  was  re- 
ceived and  harangued  by  the  vice-chamberlain,  who  was 
the  same  Dr.  Covell  whose  letter  concerning  the  ill-treat- 
ment of  queen  Mary  has  already  been  quoted.  While  the 
king  was  absent,  lord  Halifax  represented  to  the  queen 
"  how  very  inconvenient  it  was  for  the  council  to  travel  to 
Hampton-Court  to  meet  the  king  there,  and  represented 
that  a  palace  near  London  would  be  a  great  conve- 
nience.'' ^ 

The  princess  Anne  prudently  withdrew  her  child  and 
herself  firom  the  vicinity  of  her  royal  sister  and  brother- 
in-law  while  the  great  cause  of  her  own  future  provision 
was  debated  by  parliament.  Lord  Craven  lent  his  fine 
house  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits*  for  the  prince's  nursery  : 
there  he  remained  twelve  months.  Every  day  he  went  out 
in  a  miniature  carriage,  presented  him  by  the  duchess  of 
Ormonde,  nor  was  the  severest  cold  suffered  to  detain  him 
firom  the  air.  The  horses,  Shetland  ponies,  which  were 
scarcely  larger  than  good-sized  mastiffs,  were  guided  by 
Dick  Drury,  the  prince  of  Denmark's  coachman.  Lady 
Fitzharding  was  the  household  spy  in  the  establishment  of 
the  princess  Anne ;  besides  being  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  her  sister  (Elizabeth  Yilliers)  and  of  the  king,  she  was 
considered  to  possess  an  extraordinary  share  of  the  queen's 
&vour.  This  lady  was  instructed  to  persuade  the  princess 
to  let  the  motion  in  parliament  for  her  provision  drop ;  but 

1  Lamberty. 
<  The  memory  of  the  lesidenoe  of  the  old  heroic  earl  of  Craven,  (who  was 
sapposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,)  is  preserved 
in  the  name  of  Craven-hill,  Bayswater.  The  beaaties  of  this  spot  are  now 
marred  by  dense  rows  of  bridk  hooses.  The  house  was  destroyed  l^  fire  in  the 
last  oentnry :  its  site  may  be  ^^oessed  by  a  fine  row  of  dd  ehns,  near  Mrs, 
London's  house,  Fordiester-terraoe. 
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the  earl  of  Marlborougli  had  returned  from  the  campaign  in 
Holland^  and  he  urged  on  the  measure  as  if  his  dearest 
personal  interests  were  concerned.  Finally,  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1689,  the  commons  signified  to  the  king  the 
propriety  of  allowing  his  sister-in-law  50,000/.  out  of  the 
civil  list.'  The  hatred  of  queen  Mary  to  her  sister  thence- 
forth became  implacable, — not  openly  and  avowedly  as  yet, 
for  the  outward  grimace  of  friendly  intercourse  continued 
more  than  two  years.  Meantime,  Anne  was  considered  not 
only  as  heiress  to  the  British  throne,  but  in  the  more  im- 
portant light  of  mother  to  the  future  line  of  sovereigns,  for 
her  infant  son  grew  and  prospered.  The  circumstance  of 
her  bearing  an  heir  at  a  very  important  political  crisis,  and 
that  he  should  live,  while  three  children  she  had  previously 
borne  had  died,  formed  a  parallel  case  to  the  birth  and  pro- 
longed existence  of  her  unfortunate  brother. 

One  winter's  night  of  1689,  the  queen's  apartment  at 
Whitehall  was  entered  by  a  scaling-ladder  from  the  Thames, 
and  the  daring  burglars  carried  oflF  the  plate  of  her  majesty's 
toilet  and  the  branches  of  a  silver  lustre ;  in  all,  prey  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The  apartment  of 
the  queen's  Dutch  official,  Overkirk,  was  at  the  same  time 
robbed  of  a  large  silver  cup.  This  daring  act  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  committed  under  the  auspices  of 
captain  Richardson,  gaoler  of  Newgate,  or  rather,  captain 
of  the  thieves  put  under  his  charge,  to  whom  he  was  dread- 
fully cruel  by  day,  but  at  night  let  the  worst  of  them  out 
to  rob  for  his  benefit.  "  The  perpetrators  of  the  Whitehall 
burglary  were  never  discovered,  although  some  of  the  booty 
was  found,  being  a  branch  of  one  of  the  queen's  toilet- 
lustres,  thrown  into  a  darksome  hole  in  Westminster,  which 
had  never  before  needed  a  lustre  from  a  queen's  table  to 
illumine  its  depths."^ 

The  foregoing  stream  of  occurrences  but  brings  us  down  to 

the  Christmas  of  1689-90, — an  epoch  equally  marked  with 

anxiety  to  the  Protestant  branch  of  the  royal  family  reigning 

in  England,  and  to  their  exiled  father  reigning  in  Irdand. 

>  Ralph.  ■  Lamberty,  696,  toL  iL 
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Thfe  saying  went  throughout  the  British  reabn,  that  if  king 
James  would  give  some  proper  pledge  for  the  security  of  the 
established  religion,  he  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  govern- 
ment a  single,  day.  In  truth,  every  description  of  plunderer, 
high  and  low,  had  seized  on  the  finances  with  such  vigorous 
activity,  that  in  one  twelvemonth  only  the  revenue,  which 
James  II.  had  left  perfectly  clear  and  firee  from  debt,  was 
minus  by  three  millions.^  What  was  worse,  the  English 
navy,  left  by  their  sailor-king  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  had  sus- 
tained a  scandalous  defeat  at  Bantry-bay,  not  for  lack  of 
skiU  or  bravery,  but  because  the  infamous  peculators,  who 
had  been  kept  at  bay  by  king  James,  now  embezzled  all  the 
funds  provided  for  food  and  ammunition.  The  war  was 
carried  on  in  Ireland  in  the  same  spirit  of  peculation.  The 
soldiers  sent  to  oppose  king  James  perished  with  disease, 
because  the  contractors  supplied  them  with  rotten  food  and 
damaged  clothing.  The  duke  of  Schomberg  wrote  piteous 
despatches  from  Ireland  on  the  iniquity  of  the  Englishmen 
in  oflSce,  especially  if  they  were  leaders  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. William  III.  writhed  under  the  consciousness  that 
this  corruption  was  sapping  the  foundations  of  his  throne. 
One  day  he  was  discussing  these  troubles  with  his  minister 
and  confidant  Bentinck,  whom  he  had  lately  created  earl  of 
Portland ;  they  observed,  with  consternation,  the  appalling 
public  defalcations  which  had  impaired  the  revenue  since  the 
deposition  of  king  James.  Portland  asked  his  royal  friend, 
"whether  he  believed  that  there  was  one  honest  man  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain  V — "  Yes,  there  are  many,^'  replied 
king  WilUam  with  a  sigh.  "  There  are  as  many  men  of  high 
honour  in  this  country  as  in  any  other,  perhaps  more ;  but, 
my  lord  Portland,  they  are  not  my  friends.^^* 

This  conviction  did  not  prevent  king  William  from  dis- 
gracing himself  by  the  patronage  he  afforded  to  the  noxious 
wretch,  Titus  Oates.  The  parliament  annulled  the  just  sen- 
tence of  the  law  against  the  perjurer,  and  William  and  Mary 

>  See  Dalrymple'a  Appendix.     Toone*8  Chronology. 
'  Lord  Dartmoatb'B  Notes.      Portland  told  the  anecdote  to  Dartmouth'a 
father. 
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not  only  pensioned  him  with  520/.  per  annum/  but,  what 
was  far  worse,  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds  with  two  rich 
livings  in  the  church  of  England.  Titus  likewise  wrote  a 
most  libellous  book  against  James  II.,  and  was  impudent 
enough  to  present  it  in  fiill  levee  to  the  king  and  queen. 
Evelyn  mentions,  with  disgust,  that  his  work  contrived  to 
insult  the  grandfather  as  well  as  the  father  of  the  queen, 
being  entitled,  "  Eikon  Basilike,  or  a  picture  of  the  late  king 
James."  It  was  a  vulgar  parody  on  the  beautiful  work  of 
Charles  I.  The  patronage  of  this  foul  character  occasioned 
horror,  but  king  William  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  power, 
on  account  of  former  political  intrigues.  Notvrithstanding 
all  the  personal  favour  and  riches  the  king  and  queen  were 
pleased  to  shower  on  Titus  Oates,  the  parliament  still  refused 
to  remove  the  stigma  of  peijury  firom  him.  What  would  he 
thought  in  these  days,  of  a  clergyman  being  inducted  into 
rich  pluralities,  whose  oath  was  inadmissible  as  a  convicted 
false  witness? 

The  queen  was  observed  by  her  courtiers  to  put  on  a 
statue-like  coldness  whenever  she  commimed  with  her  sister, 
who  was  glad  to  retreat  to  her  old  dwelling,  the  Ckxjkpit, 
from  the  coveted  Portsmouth  apartments,  which  were  in  near 
vicinity  to  those  of  her  majesty.  The  queen's  side  of  the 
ancient  palace  of  Whitehall  seems  to  have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  range  of  buildings  now  called  Whitehall-terrace; 
while  the  residence  of  the  princess,  the  Cockpit,  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Holbein-gateway,  and  opened  into  St. 
James's-park.  The  Portsmouth  apartments  were  occupied 
by  the  infant  duke  of  Gloucester  as  his  nursery,  whenever 
he  was  in  town ;  and  the  queen  could  at  times  approach  her 


1  An  extract  from  the  Secret  Servioe-book  of  William  III.  sets  this  i 
beyond  dispnte.     The  king  privily  paid  this  peijurer  ten  poonds  every  week, 
■ir  Denham  Korreys  having  favonred  ns  with  an  extract  from  the  docmnent 
among  the  Irish  State-papers :  the  date  from  Sept.  29  to  Dec  25,  1690. 
"  TUfu  Ote$,  upon  his  all'*  of  x^.  per  week,  and  is  for 
four  weeks,  commencing  on  the  9th  October  and 

ending  on  the  6th  Nov 40    0    0" 

This  payment  is  regularly  repeated  through  the  account,  and  g^ves  him  520(. 
per  annum.     Hume  states  only  400/.  per  annum  to  be  the  amount. 
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adopted  son  without  always  meeting  the  mother^  and  assum- 
ing the  austere  frown  with  which  she  usually  beheld  her.* 
The  princess,  who  was  a  tender  mother,  passed  much  of  her 
time  in  the  nursery  of  her  heir.  Whenever  the  queen  heard 
that  her  sister  was  there,  she  forbore  to  enter  the  room,  but 
would  send  an  inquiry  or  a  message  to  her  infant  nephew, — 
"  a  compliment,^'  as  it  was  called  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
day.  The  set  speech  used  to  be  delivered  by  the  queen's 
official  in  formal  terms  to  the  unconscious  infant,  as  he  sat  on 
his  nurse's  knee ;  and  then  the  courtly  messenger  would  de- 
part, without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  princess  Anne, 
although  she  was  in  the  room  with  her  child.  Sometimes 
queen  Mary  sent  her  nephew  rattles  or  balls,  or  other  toys, 
all  which  were  chronicled  in  the  Gazette  with  great  solem- 
nity; but  every  attention  shown  to  the  little  Gloucester  was 
attended  with  some  signal  impertinence  to  his  mother.^ 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1690,  king  William  completed  the 
purchase  of  lord  Nottingham's  lease  of  Kensington-house, 
for  which  80,000/.  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury,*  and  deter- 
mined to  build  there  a  palace  which  would  be  conveniently 
contiguous  to  London  for  councils,  and  yet  out  of  the  reach 
of  its  smoky  atmosphere,  which  often  aggravated  his  con- 
stitutional disease  of  asthma  to  agony.  The  earl  of  Notting- 
ham's ground  at  Kensington  consisted  of  only  twenty-five 
acres,  being  the  angle  between  the  present  conservatory 
and  Kensington  town,  and  the  whole  demesne  in  king 
William's  occupation  never  exceeded  it.  Hyde-park  then 
came  up  to  the  great  walk,*  which  now  reaches  from  Bays- 
water  to  Kensington,  extending  in  front  to  the  palace.  A 
wild  gravel  pit  occupied  the  ground  between  the  north  of 
the  palace  and  the  Bayswater  road,^  afterwards  enclosed  by 
queen  Anne.  A  straight  avenue  of  trees  and  a  formal  car- 
riage-drive led  across  the  park  to  WilUam  III.'s  suburban 
palace :  the  round  pond  did  not  then  exist,  therefore  the 
present  features  of  the  scene  are  essentially  difierent. 

>  Conduct  of  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough.  •  Ibid. 

s  Tindal's  Continualion. 

*  Knight's  London.  ^  Hud. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  mna  of  government  consigned  to  queen  Maiy— -Flan  to  adze  her  Ihther — 
Departure  of  I'^lliam  III.  to  Irehmd-— The  queen's  letters — She  describes 
her  qnarrel  with  the  qneen-dowager — Arrest  of  her  nnde — ^Enmity  against 
him — Her  Sabhath  laws — Her  want  of  money  for  building — Her  regnal 
troubles — Her  annoyanoe  from  lord  Monmoatb--'She  orders  the  fleet  to  fight 
— ^LosBof  the  battle  of  Beac^y  Head— Her  letter  on  it — Writes  to  the  Dntdi 
admiral — Her  auction — Letter  on  the  king's  wound — On  the  battle  of  ^ 
Boyne — Her  meeting  with  lord  Lincoln — Vimt  to  the  privy  ooondl — ^Is 
named  in  Jacobite  songs — She  pleads  for  education  in  Ireland — Honxus 
inflicted  there  by  her  husband — Queen  reviews  the  militia — Her  disgust  at 
Burnet  and  his  sermon — Her  discussions  in  counol — Urged  to  seize  power — 
Her  fidelity  to  her  spouse — Harassed  with  naval  matters — Offers  command  to 
admiral  lUissell — Tormented  with  cabinet  fiustions— Expects  the  king  home 
— Kensington-palace  and  Hampton-Court  unfinished — ^Dreads  her  husband's 
anger — Fears  for  his  capture  at.  sea — ^Plagued  by  fiu^tions— Beset  by  a  mad 
lonl — Regnal  perplexities — Has  the  viqxnirs. 

Queen  Mary  was  brought  by  William  the  Third  to  council 
June  3rd,  1690,  an  act  of  parliament  having  previously 
passed,  investing  her  with  full  regnal  powers  during  the 
king's  absence.  William  appointed  in  her  presence  the 
junta  of  nine  privy  councillors  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
assist  her.*  The  president  of  this  cabinet-council  was  lord 
Danby,  who  first  practised,  systematically,  the  black  art  of 
swaying  the  English  senate  by  personal  bribes.  He  was 
now  marquess  of  Carmarthen.  His  eight  coadjutors  were 
lord  Pembroke,  lord  Devonshire,  lord  Nottingham,  lord 
Godolphin,  lord  Marlborough,  lord  Monmouth,*  admiral 
Russell,  and  sir  John  Lowther.  Such  were  the  materials 
of  Mary  II.'s  government,  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 

*  Lord  Clarendon's  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  316.     Sir  J.  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 

'  This  person  is  the  same  eccentric  hero  celebrated  under  the  name  of  lord 
Peterborough  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  It  b  a  task  to  identify  historical 
characters  under  the  rapid  changes  of  titular  appellation  assumed  by  the  revo- 
lutionists. 
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her  nine-and-twentieth  summer,  the  reins  of  a  divided  em- 
pire were  placed  in  her  inexperienced  hands.  A  most  ex- 
traordinary story  was  at  the  same  time  circulated  concerning 
her^  which  was^  that  she  had  suffered  since  her  coronation 
great  mental  agonj  on  account  of  her  conduct  to  her 
father ;  and  in  consequence,  had  had  recourse  to  the  spirit- 
ual aid  of  her  friend.  Dr.  Tillotson.  He,  to  comfort  her, 
preached  a  sermon  fit)m  Matt.  xxx.  46,  on  hell  torments. 
It  appears  that  Tillotson  leaned  to  doubts  as  to  their 
eternity,  for  Airious  comments  were  made  on  the  sermon 
by  his  enemies,  as  a  promulgation  of  the  tenets  of  the 
Socinians.  The  most  provoking  assertion  was,  that  they 
were  adopted  to  soothe  the  queen^s  despair.^ 

"The  day  before  the  king  set  out  for  Ireland,^'  says  Burnet,* 
"he  called  me  into  his  closet;  he  seemed  to  have  a  great 
weight  on  his  spirits  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  which  was 
then  very  cloudy.  He  said,  '  for  his  part  he  trusted  in  God, 
and  would  either  go  through  with  this  business,  or  perish  in 
it;  only  he  pitied  the  poor  queen, — the  poor  queen  V  repeat- 
ing that  twice  with  great  tenderness,  and  '  wished  that  those 
who  loved  him  would  wait  much  on  her,  and  assist  her/ 
adding,  ^  the  going  to  a  campaign  was  naturally  no  unplea- 
sant thing  to  him.  He  was  sure  he  understood  that  better 
than  how  to  govern  England ;  and  though  he  had  no  mis- 
trust or  doubt  of  the  cause  he  went  on,  yet,  going  against 
king  James  in  person  was  hard  upon  him,  since  it  would  be 
a  vast  trouble,  both  to  himself  and  the  queen,  if  her  father 
should  be  either  killed  or  taken  prisoner.'  He  [king  Wil- 
liam] desired  my  prayers,  and  dismissed  me  very  deeply 
affected  with  all  he  had  said.''*  I  had  a  particular  occasion 
to  know  how  tender  he  [William  III.]  was  of  king  James's 
person,  for  (me^  had  sent  by  me  s,  proposition  to  him,  [Wil- 

>  Life  of  Dr.  TillotBon,  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  sermon  was  preached  March  7, 
1690.     The  uproar  concerning  it  lasted  some  mouths. 

«  Harleian  MSS.  No.  6584.     Brit.  Museum. 
'  Bumef «  Own  'Hmes,  which  thus  fiur  varies  little  from  the  MSS. 
*  The  author  has  some  idea  that  this  '*  one/'  unnamed  by  Burnet,  was  sir 
CUndeAej  Shovel.     Burnet's  MS.   leaves  the  chronology  of  this  remarkable 
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liam J  which  seemed  fair :  That  a  first-rate  ship,  manned  by 
men  on  whom  the  king  [William]  might  depend,  and  com- 
manded by  one  that  the  king  [William]  might  trust,  should 
be  sent  to  Dublin,  with  orders  to  ^  declare  for  king  James/ 
He  [the  commander  of  the  ship]  offered  to  be  the  person 
who  should  carry  the  message  to  king  James,  then  at  Dublin, 
for  he  had  served  him  at  sea,  and  was  known  to  him.  He 
knew  the  king's  temper  [James]  so  well,  that,  upon  an  in- 
vitation, he  was  sure  he  would  come  on  board,  and  then 
they  might  sail  away  with  him,  either  ^  to  some  part  of  Spain 
or  Italy;'  for  he  [the  betrayer]  'would  not  engage  «•  i^, 
unless  he  was  assured  he  [James  II.]  wob  not  to  be  made 
a  prisoner.*^  When  /  [Burnet]  carried  this  to  the  king, 
[William,]  he  thought '  the  thing  might,  probably  enough, 
succeed.'  But  he  would  not  hearken  to  it,  'he  would  have 
no  hand  in  treachery;  and  besides,  if  king  James  should  go 
on  board  with  his  guards,  there  might  be  some  struggle  with 
them  and  the  seamen,  and  in  it  somewhat  might  happen  to 
king  James's  person,  in  which  he  would  have  no  hand;'  so 
he  would  not  entertain  the  notion.  I  told  this  afterwards  to 
the  queen,  and  saw  in  her  a  great  tenderness  for  her  father, 
and  she  seemed  much  touched  at  the  answer  the  king  had 
made."  Would,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this 
passage  were  true,  but  sternly  is  it  gainsaid  by  the  secret 
proceedings  of  the  pair.     A  warrant  was  found,'  a  few  yean 

incident  in  his  usaal  indefinite  manner.  He  mentions  it  June  13,  old  style;  it 
might  have  oocnrred  previonsly. 

'  In  Burnet's  printed  history  the  audadons  figment  is  stated,  "that  king 
James  was  to  he  set  on  shore  in  the  Catholic  states  of  Spain  or  Italy,  with  a 
present  of  20,OOOZ."     His  mannscripts  say  nothing  of  this  present. 

'  Lord  Dartmouth,  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.  Tormigton's  papeis 
were  all  seized  after  his  defeat  at  Beachy  Head,  July  1,  1690.  X  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  finding  these  facts  cQstastefbl  to  his  preconceived  ideas  of 
history,  has  endeavoured,  on  mere  assertion,  to  invalidate  the  oonnexioa  hetweo 
William  and  Mary's  privy-seal  warrant  for  delivering  their  father  up  to  the 
Dutch  and  this  plan  of  Burnet  for  kidnapping  him.  The  Edinburgh  Review  mp 
the  dates  disagree.  Let  any  reader  examine  the  matter  by  chronological  tables, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  date  of  the  warrant  must,  perforce,  be  limited  be- 
tween the  time  James  arrived  at  DuUin,  April  1689,  and  Herbert  lord  Toning- 
ton's  defeat  at  Beachy  Head,  June  29th,  (o.s.)  1690,  because  Herbert  kird  Tor- 
rington  never  held  any  command  afterwards.    The  dates  are  coincident,  and  cannot 
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afterwards  by  lord  Dartmouth^  among  Herbert  earl  of 
Torrington's  papers^  written  tbroughout  by  queen  Mary's 
great  confidant^  tbe  earl  of  Nottingham^  and  signed  by  the 
hand  of  king  William^  authorizing  the  same  admiral  [Tor- 
lington]  ''  to  seize  the  person  of  James  II.,  and  to  deliver 
him  np^  certainly  not  to  Spain,  or  Italy,  but  to  the  states  of 
Holland,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  think  proper."  The 
mercies  of  the  Dutch  to  the  admiral-prince  who  had  quelled 
their  flag  in  so  many  tremendous  conflicts,  were  not  likely  to 
be  very  tender.  The  new  information  gaineft  by  comparing 
Burnet's  manuscript  notation  of  current  events  with  the 
printed  version  given  to  the  world  in  general,  is  worth  at- 
tention. It  has  been  shown  that  he  claims  the  merit  of  in- 
troducing to  William  III.  the  above  plan  for  kidnapping  king 
James  II.,  by  enticing  him  on  board  one  of  the  ships  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  him ;  but  whether  the  parricidal  warrant 
mentioned  by  lord  Dartmouth  was  only  drawn  at  that  very 
time,  or  had  previously  existed,  it  convicts  the  filial  pair  of 
deep  hypocrisy,  with  their  tears  and  pious  ejaculating,  and 
"desired  prayers."  In  further  illustration  of  their  true  feel- 
ings may  be  seen,  to  this  day,  the  London  Gazette  printed 
under  Mary's  regency,  in  which  exultant  mention  is  made 
''that  the  cannons  of  her  husband,  pointed  against  the  tents 
of  her  father,  had  beat  down  many  in  close  vicinity  to  him."* 
''  The  queen  would  not  enter  on  the  government  until  the 
king  was  upon  the  seas,"  pursues  Burnet's  MSS.  "  She  was 
regular  in  her  private  and  public  devotions  to  admiration. 
She  was  much  in  her  closet,  and  read  a  great  deal;  she  vrrought 
much,  [in  handiworks,]  and  seemed  to  employ  her  thoughts 
on  any  thing  but  business.  All  she  did  was  natural  and  un- 
affected; her  conversation  was  natural  and  obliging,  and  she 
was  singular  for  her  vast  charities  to  the  poor.    A  vast  mass 

be  diaoQnnected  by  abusive  words.  Lord  Dartmouth  is  a  credible  witness ;  he 
bore  evidence  on  a  matter  concerning  his  own  peculiar  business,  for  he  was  lord 
privy-seal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  avowedly  spoke  from  the  Tarrington 
pi^iers  he  fbund  in  his  own  office. 

>  London  Gazette,  July  1690,  which  is  fbrther  quoted  in  Balph's  History, 
p.2L 

VOL.  VII.  R 
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of  people  of  quality  had  fled  from  Ireland^  and  drew  firom  her 
great  marks  of  her  bounty  and  goodness ;  nor  was  she  erer 
uneasy  or  angry  with  those  who  threw  objects  in  her  way. 
But  all  this  was  nothing  to  the  public ;  if  the  king  talked  to 
her  of  affairs^  it  was  in  so  private  a  way  as  nobody  seemed  to 
apprehend  it.  Only  Shrewsbury  told  me  [Burnet]  that  the 
king  said  to  him,  that  '  Though  he  could  not  hit  the  right 
way  of  pleasing  the  nation,  he  was  sure  she  could,  and  that 
we  should  be  all  very  happy  under  her.^  "* 

Queen  Mary  bade  adieu  to  her  husband  June  T*r>  1690. 
He  commenced  his  journey  towards  the  coast  of  Cheshire* 
the  same  day,  meaning  to  land  in  that  part  of  Ireland  which 
would  enable  him  to  efiect  a  speedy  junction  of  the  great 
forces  he  brought  with  the  miserable  and  dispirited  army 
commanded  by  Schomberg  and  Kirke.  The  day  of  his 
departure  the  queen  came  to  Whitehall-palace,  where  she 
ostensibly  took  up  her  residence  and  assumed  the  reins  of 
government.  In  due  time  she  received  a  letter  firom  her 
husband,  announcing  his  safe  arrival  at  Carrickfergos^ 
June  -i4* 

After  William's  departure  to  Ireland  may  be  observed,  for 
ihi^  first  time,  a  recognition  of  Mary's  participation  in  the 
sovereignty  in  her  own  palace,  by  the  alteration  in  the  lord 
chamberlain's  warrants,  which  then  begin  to  be  dated  in 
the  second  year  of  their  majesties'  instead  of  his  majesty's 
reign.  But  never,  in  the  most  stormy  periods  of  her 
regency,  had  the  queen  the  slightest  communication  with 
her  parliament  excepting  by  commission,^  the  instruments  for 
which  bear  her  full  sign-manual,  Maria  Regina  ;  to  which 
IS  added,  Guliel.  et  Maria,  Dei  gratia  Anglue,  &c.  Never- 
theless,  the  formula  of  all  assented  bills  ran,  le  Ray  et  la 
Reyne  le  veulent*  Perhaps  the  king's  regal  jealousy  of  his 
wife  had  been  aggravated  by  a  remarkable  circumstance,— 
that  when  the  bill  was  passing  in  the  spring  of  this  year  of 

>  Harldan  Collection,  Burnet's  original  autognph  MSS.,  Ko.  6584. 

*  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

■  MS.  JoomalB  of  the  House  of  Lords.  *  So  written. 
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1690^  to  enable  the  queen  to  exercise  in  the  king's  absence 
the  sole  sovereign  power,  very  singular  queries  were  started : 
for  instance,  "  Whether,  if  the  queen  gave  contrary  com- 
mands to  the  king,  or  signed  any  documents  contradicting 
his  orders,  tahich  sovereign  was  to  be  obeyed  ?''  Such  is, 
however,  the  mere  heading  of  the  diurnal  notation;  the  very 
remarkable  debate  which  ensued  thereon  passed  with  closed 
doors,  and  if  any  minutes  remain  of  the  speeches,  they  exist 
in  as  yet  undiscovered  private  manuscripts. 

A  glance  over  the  long-sealed  household  records  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  is  sufficient  to  convince  any 
person,  not  wilfdlly  blind,  to  the  exclusive  patronage  be- 
stowed on  the  countrymen  of  the  Dutch  sovereign.  His 
vans  and  mynheers  monopolize  all  offices  about  his  august 
person.  Beginning  with  his  principal  fEtvourites,  Bentinck 
and  Keppel,  who  were  invidiously  styled  his  minions  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  ending  with  his  two  corn- 
cutters,  no  names  occur  but  those  of  foreigners. 

The  queen  wrote  daily  to  her  spouse  during  the  Irish 
campaign,  giving  him  minute  information  on  all  occurrences, 
political  and  domestic.     The  first  letter  of  the  series  found 
in  king  William's  box  at  Kensington  is  as  follows : — 
"QiTEEN  Maby  to  King  Willlam.^ 

"Whitehall,  June,  1690. 

'* Ton  win  be  weury  of  seeing  every  day  a  letter  from  me,  it  may  be;  yet, 
being  apt  to  flatter  myself,  I  will  hope  that  yon  will  be  as  willing  to  read  aa  I 
to  write,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  comfort  I  have  in  this  world,  besides  that  of 
tnut  in  God.  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  at  present  that  is  worth  writing, 
and  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  troable  you  with  my  grief,  which  must  continue 
while  you  are  absent,  though  I  trust,  every  post,  to  hear  some  good  news  of 
you;  therefore  I  shall  make  this  very  short,  and  only  tell  you  I  have  got  a 
swelled  fiu»,  though  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was  in  Holland,  five  years  ago.  I 
bdieve  it  came  by  standing  too  near  the  window  when  I  took  the  waters. 

"  I  cannot  thank  God  enough  for  your  being  so  well  past  the  dangers  of  the 
sea.  I  beseech  him,  in  his  mercy,  still  to  preserve  you  so,  and  send  us  once 
moare  a  happy  meeting  upon  earth.  I  long  to  hear  again  from  you  how  the  air 
of  Ireland  agrees  with  you,  for  I  must  own  I  am  not  without  my  fears  for  that^ 
loving  you  so  entirely  as  I  do,  and  shall  till  death." 

Mary's  next  letter  to  ber  husband  shows  her  launched  on 
the  sea  of  troubles  belonging  to  her  exalted  station.     She 

1  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  p.  116. 
R  2 
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detaili  to  lier  absent  lend  her  refosal  to  sign  the  death- 
wanant  of  Maegidre,  the  bm^lar,  and  her  determinatioii  of 
commntiDg  his  sentence  of  death  into  transportation.^  '^  I 
shall  not  trouble  yon,"  she  adds^  "  with  every  thing  the 
lords  said  to  me  at  this  time;  the  chief  thing  was^  that  they 
had  had  the  parson  in  examination/'  Her  majesty  proceeds 
to  relate,  in  diction  rather  too  iaTolred  for  direct  quotation, 
why  ''  this  parson "  was  in  trouble  with  the  privy  oooncil. 
A  prayer  had  been  ordered  by  her  to  be  said  in  all  church- 
of-England  places  of  worship,  for  the  success  of  king  Wil- 
liam's arms  against  her  father  in  Ireland.  Lord  FeTcraham, 
chamberlain  to  the  queen-dowager,  Catharine  of  Braganza, 
had  taken  upon  him  to  stop  this  prayer  firom  being  said  by 
*'  the  parson ''  of  the  Savoy  chapel,  because  it  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Somerset-house,  the  dower-palace  of  Catha- 
rine of  Braganza,  whereby  king  William  was  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  the  prayers  of  the  protestant  part  of  the 
dowager's  household, — conduct  which  Mary  viewed  with 
intense  indignation. 

The  bitterness  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  Mary  against 
the  forlorn  queen-dowager,  her  uncle's  widow,  whose  friend- 
less state  in  a  foreign  land  ought  to  have  called  forth  better 
feelings,  is  apparent  throughout  the  whole  of  this  corre- 
spondence. She  proceeds  thus  to  describe  to  her  wedded 
partner  how  she  took  lord  Feversham  to  task  for  the  offences 
of  his  royal  mistress.  ^'  I  was,"  she  writes,*  '^  extreme  angry, 
which  the  lords  [of  the  privy-council]  saw,  but  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  it.  I  told  them,  that  I  thought  there  was 
no  more  measures  to  be  kept  with  the  queen-dowager  herself 
Hfter  this ;  that  is,  if  it  were  her  order,  which  no  doubt  it  is. 
First,  lord  Nottingham  was  to  send  for  lord  Feversham  to 
him.  I  desired  him  'to  speak  as  angrily  to  him  as  pos- 
sible,' which  he  promised  to  do.  Lord  Feversham  was  with 
him  as  soon  as  he  got  home,  having  heard  of  the  parton 

>  It  mutt  be  remembered  that  the  West  India  islanda  and  North  Ameria 
were,  at  that  time»  the  penal  lettlements  for  oonTicts. 

*  Letten  of  qneen  Mary  to  king  William,  printed  in  Dalrymple's  AppendBx, 
part  VL,  from  the  Kenidngtnn  box,  pp.  115, 116. 
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being  examined.  When  lord  Nottingham  told  him  all  I 
said,  he  seemed  much  concerned,  and  desired  to  come  and 
throw  himself  at  my  feet,  and  own  all  the  matter  as  a  very 
great  fault  in  him,  but  done  out  of  no  ill  design.  To  be 
short,  he  came  yesterday  to  my  bedchamber,  at  the  hour 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  (I  mean  just 
before  dinner) ;  he  looked  as  pale  as  death,  and  spoke  in 
great  disorder."  As  lord  Feyersham  had  recently  been  a 
prisoner  in  the  Round-tower  at  Windsor-castle,*  on  the 
committal  of  king  WiUiam,  perhaps  his  pallor  proved  his 
alarm  lest  the  queen  should  send  him  back  to  his  old  place 
of  durance. 

Queen  Mary's  narrative  proves  that  she  gave  her  morning 
receptions  in  her  bedchamber.  She  thus  continues  to  nar- 
rate the  tribulations  of  poor  lord  Feversham,  who,  being  a 
Frenchman,  was,  of  course,  rather  hyperbolical  in  his  mode 
of  apology  to  the  fair  offended  majesty  of  Great  Britain : — 
"  He  said,''  continued  the  queen,  "  that  he  must  own  it  was 
a  very  great  fault,  since  I  took  it  so ;  but  he  begged  me  to 
believe  it  was  done  not  out  of  any  ill  intention,  nor  by  agree- 
ment with  any  body.  He  assured  me  the  queen-dowager 
knew  nothing  of  it :  that  it  was  a  fault,  a  folly,  an  indiscre- 
tion, or  any  thing  I  would  call  it.'  I  told  him  'that  after 
doing  a  thing  of  that  nature,  the  best  way  was  not  to  go 
about  excusing  of  it,  for  that  was  impossible,  since,  to  call 
it  by  the  most  gentle  name  I  could  give  it,  'twas  an  unpar- 
donable folly,  which  I  did  not  expect  after  the  protestations 
he  had  made.'  Upon  which  he  said  an  abundance  of  words: 
I  doubt  whether  he  himself  knew  what  he  meant  by  them. 
At  last,  he  spoke  plain  enough.  He  said,  '  God  pardoned 
sinners  when  they  repented,  and  so  he  hoped  I  would.'  I 
told  him,  '  God  saw  hearts,  and  whether  their  repentance 
was  sincere,  which,  since  I  could  not  do,  he  must  not  find  it 
strange  if  I  trusted  only  to  actions,'  and  so  I  left  him.  I 
pity  the  poor  man  for  being  obliged  thus  to  take  the  queen- 
dowager's  faults  upon  him,  yet  I  could  not  briug  myself  to 

^  Sir  Henry  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  second  Series,  yoL  iv.  p.  184.  His 
name  was  Lods  Dnras :  he  was  nephew  to  the  great  Tnrenne. 
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forgiye  him.  I  remember  I  did  say  more^  'that  if  it  had 
been  myself,  I  could  have  pardoned  him;  but  when  it  im- 
mediately concerned  your  person,  I  would  not,  nor  could 
not/ 

"  The  quecn-dowager  sent  me  a  compliment  yesterday  on 
my  swelled  fece.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  writ  yoa 
word  of  it.  Yesterday  I  had  leeches  set  behind  my  ears, 
which  has  done  but  little  good,  so  that  it  mends  but  slowly; 
and  one  of  my  eyes  being  again  sore,  I  am  fain  to  write  this 
at  so  many  times,  that  I  fear  you  will  make  but  ill  sense  of 
it.  The  queen-dowager  will  come  to-day  to  see  me,  but 
desired  an  hour  when  there  was  least  company,  so  I  imagine 
she  will  speak  something  of  herself;  and  that  which  inclines 
me  the  more  to  this  opinion  is,  that  she  has  sent  for  lord 
Halifax,^  and  was  shut  up  in  her  chamber  about  business 
with  him  and  others  the  whole  morning.  I  shall  give  you 
an  account  of  this  before  I  seal  up  my  letter." 

Queen  Mary  was,  however,  disappointed.  Catharine  of 
Braganza  came  not  as  a  suppliant  at  her  levee,  to  receive 
a  rating  like  her  lord  chamberlain,  Feversham.  As  that 
nobleman  had  promised  and  vowed  that  his  queen  knew 
nothing  of  the  offence,  Catharine  wisely  resolved  to  appear 
as  if  she  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair; 
nor  could  queen  Mary  insist  that  "her  dowager-aunt  knew 
aught  of  what  was  going  on  in  a  Protestant  place  of  wor* 
ship  which  she  never  attended.  At  the  close  of  her  letter, 
queen  Mary  says,  '^The  queen-dowager  has  been,  but  did 
not  stay  a  moment,  or  speak  two  words.  Since  she  went, 
I  have  been  in  the  garden,  and  find  my  face  pretty  well ; 
but  it  is  now  candle-light,  therefore  I  dare  say  no  more. 
I  have  still  the  same  complaint  to  make  that  I  have  not 
time  to  cry,  which  would  a  little  ease  my  heart,  but  I  hope 
in  God  I  shall  have  such  news  from  you  as  will  give  me  no 
reason;  yet  your  absence  is  enough,  but  since  it  pleases 
God,  I  must  have  patience.  Do  but  continue  to  love  me, 
and  I  can  bear  all  things  with  ease."    The  next  day  brought 

1  He  WB8  cbanoeUar  to  the  queen-dowager's  (Catharine  of  Braganza)  esta- 
bliBhment. 
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tidings  of  sufficient  import  to  divert  her  mind  from  dwelling 
on  her  heart-burnings  with  the  queen-dowager;  it  was^  that 
a  mighty  French  fleets  which  had  been  long  expected  to 
invade  England^  was  seen  passing  through  the  Channel. 
Queen  Mary  aonounced  this  event  in  two  duplicate  letters 
to  her  husband : — 

"  Queen  Maby  to  Kisa  William.* 

"  Whitehall,  June  22,  half-port  11  at  night. 
"  The  news  which  is  oome  to-night  of  the  French  fleet  heing  npon  the  coast, 
makes  it  thought  necessary  to  write  to  you  both  wayt^  and  I  (that  you  may  see 
how  matters  stand  in  my  heart)  prepare  a  letter  for  each.  I  tMnk  lord  Torring- 
t<m  (admiral  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Channel)  has  made  no  haste,  and  I 
cannot  tell  whether  his  heing  sick,  and  staying  for  lord  Pembroke's  regimenl^ 
will  be  a  sufiicient  excuse.  But  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  with  my  reason- 
ings. I  shaU  only  tell  yon  that  I  am  so  little  afind^  that  I  begin  to  fear  that 
I  have  not  sense  enough  to  apprehend  the  danger;  for  whether  it  threatens 
Ireland  or  this  place,  [England,]  to  me  'tis  much  as  one  to  the  fear,  for  as  much 
a  coward  as  yon  think  me,  I  fear  me  for  your  dear  person  more  than  my  poor 
carcase,  I  know  who  is  most  necessary  in  the  world.  What  I  fear  most  at 
present,  is  not  hearing  from  you.  Love  me,  whatever  happens,  and  be  assured 
I  am  ever  entirely 

"Tout's  till  death." 

In  the  duplicate  letter  which  she  wrote  at  this  exigence^ 
the  chief  variation  is  in  her  pretty  expressions  of  affection 
to  her  husband.  She  says  to  him^  '^  As  I  was  ready  to  go 
into  my  bed,  lord  Nott  [ingham]  came  and  brought  me  a 
letter,  of  which  he  is  going  to  giye  you  an  account.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  say  nothing  to  it,  but  that  I  trust  God 
wUl  preserve  us, — you  where  you  are,  and  poor  I  here." 
She  again  repeats,  '^  that  her  insensibiUty  to  fear  is  so  com- 
plete, that  she  attributes  it  to  a  defect  of  character."  Wil- 
liam, it  seems,  had  formed  no  high  idea  of  her  valour,  for 
she  playfully  alludes  to  his  opinion  of  her  cowardice.  She 
nevertheless  showed,  at  this  awfiil  crisis,  as  valiant  and 
steady  a  spirit  as  her  most  renowned  sires. 

Left  alone,  or  surrounded  by  those  whose  fidelity  was 
doubtful,  Mary  II.  acted  with  decision  and  vigour.  While 
a  victorious  fleet  threatened  her  coasts,  she  issued  warrants 

1  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  117,  printed  firom  long  William's  box, 
Kensington. 

'  By  two  different  routes  to  Ireland :   both  of  the  queen's  letters  arrived 
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for  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  the  discontented  noln- 
lity,  among  whom  her  mother's  brothers  were  numbered; 
and  strong  in  her  reliance  on  the  middle-classes  of  England, 
she  reviewed  in  person  the  militia  called  ''the  London  and 
Westminster  trained-bands/'  Her  next  measure  was  to 
banish  all  the  Catholics  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, a  step  which  met  with  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  her 
party.  She  devotes  a  whole  letter  to  her  husband  on  the 
subject  of  the  arrests,  and  manifests  as  little  natural  affec- 
tion at  incarcerating,  or,  as  she  calls  it,  ''clapping  up'' 
her  uncle  lord  Clarendon  in  the  Tower  on  suspicion,  as  she 
did  when  dispossessing  her  father  of  his  throne  and  country. 
These  are  her  words  on  the  subject : — 

"  Since  I  writ  to  you  about  the  ooming  of  the  French  fleet  upon  the  ooMt» 
the  lords  have  been  veiy  busy.  I  shall  not  go  about  to  give  yon  an  aoooont  of 
all  things,  but  shall  tell  you  some  particular  passages.  One  happened  to-day  at 
the  great  council,  [privy  council,]  where  I  was  by  thar  advice.  When  they  had 
resolved  to  seize  on  suspected  persons,  in  naming  them,  sir  H.  Gapel  waold  haers 
said  something  for  lord  Clarendon,  (whose  first  wife,  you  know,  was  ar  H.  C.'i 
sister).  Every  body  stared  at  him ;  but  nobody  preparing  to  answer,  I  ventured 
to  speak,  and  told  sir  H.  Capel  '  that  I  believed  every  body  knew,  as  I  did,  iStak 
there  was  too  much  against  him  [lord  Clarendon]  to  leave  him  out  of  tibte  lirt 
that  was  making.'  I  can't  tell  whether  I  ought  to  have  said  this ;  but  when  I 
knew  your  mind  upon  it,  and  had  seen  his  [lord  Clarendon's]  letter,  I  beBeved 
it  as  necessary  that  he  should  be  claft  vp  as  any^  and  therefore  thought  mysdf 
obliged  to  say  so.  But  as  I  do  not  know  when  I  ought  to  speak,  and  when  not^ 
I  am  as  silent  as  can  be ;  and  if  I  have  done  it  now  mal-a-propot,  I  am  sorry, 
but  could  not  help  it,  though,  at  the  same  time  I  must  own  I  am  sorrier  than  it 
may  be  well  believed  for  him,  finding  the  Dutch  proverb  true,  which  yon  know, 
but  I  should  spcnl  in  writing."  ^ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  queen  Mary  did  not  quote  her 
Dutch  proverb,  since  any  thing  in  illustration  of  her  feeling 
towards  her  mother's  family  would  be  an  historical  curi- 
osity. Mary  knew  that  the  manner  in  which  her  unde 
treated  her  advancement  implied  the  severest  blame  on  her 
conduct,  and  she  never  forgave  him  for  viewing  her  queen- 
ship  with  grief  and  shame,  instead  of  rushing  to  profit  by 
her  power. 

At  an  early  period  of  her  regnal  labours,  the  queen  re- 
quested her  council  to  assist  her  in  framing  regulations  for 
the  better  observance  of  the   Sabbath.     All  hackney-car- 

>  Whitehall,  June  24,  [July  4,  O.S.]. 
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riages  and  horses  were  forbidden  to  work  on  that  Abj,  and 
their  drivers  to  ply  for  customers.  The  humanity  of  this 
regulation  was,  hovever,  neutralized  by  the  absurdity  of 
other  acts.  The  queen  had  constables  stationed  at  the  cor- 
ners of  streets,  who  were  charged  to  capture  all  puddings 
and  pies  on  their  progress  to  bakers'  ovens  on  Sundays; 
but  such  ridiculous  scenes  in  the  streets  took  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  owners  fighting  fiercely  for  their  dinners, 
that  her  laws  were  suspended  amid  universal  laughter.^ 
Perhaps  some  of  her  council,  remembering  her  own  Sunday 
evening  gamblings,  both  in  England  and  Holland,  thought 
that  her  majesty  might  have  had  mercy  on  the  less  culpable 
Sunday  puddings  and  pies  of  the  hungry  poor,  belonging  to 
persons  too  often  destitute  of  fire  and  conveniences  for  pre- 
paring their  humble  meal. 

Mary  seldom  appeared  at  the  privy  council  board,  and 
then  only  when  there  was  some  measure  in  agitation  which 
required  the  weight  of  her  personal  influence  and  vivd  voce 
observations,  such  as  the  consignment  of  her  eldest  unde  to 
the  Tower.  Did  she  then  cast  a  thought  on  his  devoted 
attachment  to  her  expatriated  sire  ?  or  take  shame  that  the 
love  of  the  brother-in-law  and  the  friend  of  early  youth  so 
fiur  exceeded  that  of  "Mary  the  daughter"  as  her  Scottish 
subjects,  in  the  utmost  bitterness  of  satire,  ironically  termed 
her?  No;  for  there  was  but  one  spot  of  tenderness  in  the 
marble  of  her  heart,  and  that  was  exclusively  devoted  to  her 
husband.  The  queen  continues  her  narrative,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  reiteration  of  her  sneering  phrase,  *'  clapt  up," 
proves  that  she  had  little  pity  for  those  whom  her  warrants 
had  hurried  into  captivity.     She  says, — 

"  I  hope  the  easterly  wind  is  the  only  canae  I  do  not  hear  from  yon,  which  I 
am  very  impatient  for  now ;  and,  when  I  oonnder  that  yon  may  be  got  a  great 
way  if  yon  began  to  march  last  Thnrsday,  I  am  in  a  million  of  fears,  not  know- 
ing whoi  yon  may  be  in  danger.  That  alone  is  enough  to  tMke  me  the  greatest 
pain  imaginable,  and  in  comparison  of  which  all  things  else  are  not  to  be  named. 
Tet»  by  a  letter  firom  lord  Torrington,*  dated  three  o'clock  yesterday  aftemocn, 
I  see  he  thought  this  day  was  like  to  dedde  a  great  deal  there.    I  cannot  bat 

>  Samers*  Tracts;  British  Mnsenm. 
'  From  the  fleet  he  was  commanding,  off  Beachy  Head. 
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be  in  pain.  It  may  be  I  do  not  reason  juH  on  the  matter,  but  I  fiear,  bendai 
disheartening  many  people,  the  loss  of  a  battle  would  be  such  an  enoouragement 
to  the  disaffected  ones,  that  might  put  things  here  into  disorder,  which,  in  your 
absence,  would  be  a  terrible  thing :  but  I  thank  God  I  trust  in  him,  and  that  is 
really  the  only  consolation  I  have. 

"I  was  last  night  in  Hyde-park,  for  the  first  time  since  you  went:  it 
swarmed  with  those  who  are  now  ordered  to  be  clapi  yp.  Yesterday  lord 
Feversham  [queen  Catharine's  lord  chamberlain]  came  to  lord  Nottingham 
[queen  Mary's  lord  chamberlain],  and  told  him  that  he  had  put  the  queen- 
dowager  off  the  Hamburgh  voyage,  but  she  would  go  to  Bath.  After  which  he 
came  again,  and  said,  'that  seeing  it  might  be  inoonvenient  to  have  guards 
there,  d^e  desired  to  go  to  Islington ;'  but  lord  Marlborough  desired  an  answer 
might  not  be  given  for  a  day  or  two»  till  we  heard  something  of  the  snooess  of 
the  fleet. 

"  Smce  I  have  writ  this,  I  was  called  out  to  lord  Nottingham,  who  brought 
me  your  dear  letter,  which  is  so  welcome  that  I  cannot  express  it,  especially 
because  you  pity  me,  which  I  like  and  desire  from  you,  and  you  only.  As  for 
the  buildings,  I  fear  there  wiU  be  many  obstacles,  for  I  spoke  to  sir  J.  Lowthor 
this  very  day,  and  hear  of  so  much  use  for  money,  and  find  so  little,  that  I 
cannot  tell  whether  that  of  Hampton-Court  will  not  be  the  worgt  for  it,  espe- 
cially since  the  French  are  in  the  Channel,  and  at  present  between  Portland  and 
us,  firom  whence  the  stone  must  come." 

The  queen  alludes  to  the  quadrangle  at  Hampton-Court, 
which  had  been  demolished  by  WiUiam  III.,  and  was  then 
in  course  of  reconstruction  by  sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  queen  was  fearful  that  her  consort  could 
not  enjoy  his  tastes  for  war  and  building  both  at  the  same 
time.  She  wrote,  two  days  after,  to  her  absent  king,  dated 
Whitehall :  the  troubles  of  empire  appear  to  thicken  around 
her. 

«  By  this  express  I  shall  write  freely,  and  tell  you  what  grreat  sospkioiis 
increase  continually  of  miyor  Wildman.*  It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  all  the 
reasons  of  suspicion,  but  this  one  instance  I  will  give,  that  since  your  going  from 
hence  there  is  not  one  word  come  from  Scotland,  neither  ftoan  lord  Melvin  nor 
colonel  Mackay,  to  lord  Marlborough,  which  methinks  is  unaccountable.  Lord 
Nottingham  desired  I  would  sign  letters  to  the  governors  of  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, not  to  let  any  persons  go  }ny  who  had  not  a  pass,  and  that  they  should  stop 
aU  the  mails.  This  I  have  done,  and  the  express  is  to  be  immediately  sent 
away.  I  ever  fear  not  doing  well,  and  trust  to  what  nobody  says  but  you ; 
therefore  I  hope  it  will  have  your  approbation." 

The  intense  difficulty  of  the  queen's  position,  surrounded 
as  she  was  by  secret  enemies,  petulant  friends,  or  partisans 

>  Probably  to  Canonbury-house. 
*  Wildman  had  been  engaged  in  all  the  plots  for  the  last  forty  years.    He 
appears  to  have  been  secretary  to  lord  Monmouth,  afterwards  so  well  known  as 
the  warlike  and  eccentric  Charles  Mordaunt,  earl  of  Peterborough,  heir  of  James 
IL's  friend,  the  old  cavalier  and  Jacobite. 
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solely  devoted  to  their  own  interest,  was  really  frightful, 
and  if  she  had  had  no  truer  support  from  the  English  people 
than  she  had  from  the  English  court  and  aristocracy,  her 
cause  would  have  been  a  desperate  one.  Such  as  it  was,  it 
is  best  to  be  comprehended  through  the  medium  of  her  own 
pen,  as  she  relates  her  troubles  to  her  only  friend  and  con- 
fidant : — 

**  The  duke  of  Bolton  also  tells  me,  last  night,  yon  had  given  him  leave  to 
raifle  some  horse-volunteen,  for  whidi  he  should  have  had  a  commission;  bnt 
that  yon  went  away,  and  therefore  he  would  have  me  give  it.  I  pnt  it  off,  and 
lord  Marlhoroogh  sidvises  me  not  to  give  it.  Lord  president  [Carmarthen]  some 
time  snce  told  me  the  same  thing,  bnt  I  will  not  give  any  positive  answer  till 
yon  send  mo  your  directions.  I  must  also  give  yon  an  account  of  what  lord 
Nottingham  told  me  yesterday.  He  says,  '  lord  steward  [the  earl  of  Devon- 
shire] *  was  very  angry  at  lord  Torrington's  deferring  the  %ht,  and  proposed 
*  that  somebody  should  be  joined  in  oonmiission  with  him ;'  but  that,  the  other 
lords  said,  *  could  not  be  done.'  So  lord  Monmouth  offered  to  take  one,  whose 
name  I  have  forgot,  (he  is  newly  made,  I  think,  commissioner  of  the  navy,)  and 
(as  lord  Nottingham  tells  me  you  had  thoughts  of  having  him  command  the 
fleet  if  lord  Torrington  had  not,)  this  man  lord  Monmouth  proposed  '  to  take, 
and  go  together  on  board  lord  Torrington's  ship  as  volunteers,  but  with  a  com- 
mission about  them  to  take  the  command,  in  case  he  should  be  killed.'  I  told 
Nottingham  *  I  was  not  willing  to  grant  any  commission  of  that  nature,  not 
knowing  whether  you  ever  had  any  thoughts  d  that  kind,  so  that  I  thought  he 
was  only  to  be  thanked  for  his  offer.'  I  added,  *that  I  could  not  think  it 
proper,  that  he,  bdng  one  of  the  nine  you  had  named,  [as  her  ooundl  of  regency,] 
should  be  sent  away.'  Upon  whicli  lord  Nottingham  laughed,  and  said,  '  That 
was  the  greatest  compliment  I  could  make  lord  Monmouth,  to  say  I  could  not 
make  use  of  his  arm,  having  need  of  his  counsel.  I  suppose  they  are  not  very 
good  friends,  but  I  said  it  really  as  I  meant,  and  besides,  to  hinder  propositiomi 
of  this  kind  for  Mr.  Russell;  for  lord  president  [Carmarthen]  has  upon  several 
occasions  to  me  alone  mentioned  sending  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  believe  it  was  only 
to  be  rid  of  him.  For  my  part,  after  what  you  have  tdd  me  of  all  the  nine,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him  from  hence." 

This  Mr.  BusseU  was  the  person  called  admiral  Russell  in 
history.  Queen  Mary  seems  to  have  placed  the  utmost 
reliance  on  his  fidelity^  though  his  rough  and  savage  temper^ 
together  with  his  perpetual  grasping  after  money  and  profit, 
made  him  by  no  means  a  practicable  member  of  the  regency 
council.  Just  at  this  time  he  had  taken  some  afiront^ — a 
frequent  case ;  and  the  queen  was  forced  to  court  him  back 
to  her  aid  at  this  awfiil  crisis,  by  the  assistance  of  his  rela- 
tive, the  celebrated  Rachel  lady  Russell.  Her  majesty  con- 
tinues,— 

>  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  author's  explanatory  interpolations  are  in 
square  brackets;  the  round  parenthetical  endoeures  are  by  the  queen. 
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"  And  now  I  have  named  Mr.  BiukU,  I  must  tell  you  that,  at  your  fini 
gdnKt  he  did  not  come  to  me,  nor  I  believe  to  this  homr  would  not  have  adnd 
to  have  spoke  with  me,  had  not  I  told  lady  Russell  one  day  I  denred  it.  When 
he  came,  I  told  him  freely,  '  that  I  desired  to  see  him  sometimes,  for  being  a 
stranger  to  business,  I  was  afraid  of  being  led  or  persuaded  by  one  party.'  He 
said,  'that  he  was  very  glad  to  find  me  of  that  mind,  and  assured  me  that, 
since  I  gave  him  that  liberty,  he  would  come  when  he  saw  occasion,  though  he 
would  not  be  troublesome.'  I  hope  I  did  not  do  amiss  in  this,  and,  indeed,  I 
saw  at  that  time  no  one  but  lord  premdent  Carmarthen,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
myself.  Lord  Carmarthen  is,  on  all  occasions,  afraid  of  giving  me  too  much 
trouble,  and  tlunks,  by  little  and  little,  to  do  all.  Every  one  sees  how  little  I 
know  of  business,  and  therefore,  I  believe,  will  be  apt  to  do  as  much  as  they 
can.  Lord  Marlborough  advised  me  '  to  resolve  to  be  present  as  often  as  was 
possible,'  out  of  what  intention  I  cannot  judge ;  but  I  find  they  meet  often  at 
the  secretary's  office,  and  do  not  take  much  pains  to  give  me  an  account.  This 
I  thought  fit  to  tell  you;  pray  be  so  kind  to  answer  me  as  particular  as  yoo 
can. 

"  Queen-dowager  has  been  to  take  her  leave,  in  order  to  going  to  Hamms- 
smith,  where  she  will  stay  till  she  can  go  for  Windsor.  I  have  tired  you  with 
this  long  letter,  and  it  is  now  staid  [waited]  for.  I  shall  say  no  more,  but 
beg  you  to  believe  it  is  impossible  to  love  more  than  I  do :  don't  love  me  less." 

This  letter  and  the  succeeding  one  were  written  during 
the  period  of  anxiety  which  preceded  the  impending  sea- 
fight  off  Beachy  Head.  Suspicion  of  lord  Torrington,  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  interfere  in  his  business  as  admiral^  were 
the  prevalent  feelings  in  the  queen's  cabinet.  Just  time 
enough  had  elapsed  for  the  English  navy  to  feel  the  want 
of  the  royal  admiral^  for  the  harpies  of  corruption,  eyer  on 
the  alert  in  an  elective  monarchy,  had  done  their  buaineaa 
so  effectually  with  the  well-appointed  ships  and  stores  he 
had  left,  that  a  discomfiture  had  been  experienced  by  the 
English  navy  at  Bantry-bay  the  year  before,  and  another 
disgraceful  defeat  awaited  it.^  Great  jealousies  existed  be- 
tween the  Dutch  admiral,  Evertzen,  and  the  English  admiral, 
lord  Torrington,  who  was  desirous  of  avoiding  an  engage- 
ment :  knowing  the  miserable  state  of  his  appointments,  he 
wished  to  defend  the  English  coasts  from  invasion,  and  this 

>  The  lamentable  state  into  which  the  navy  had  fidlen  may  be  judged  by  the 
following  piteous  extract  from  lord  Carmarthen's  letter  to  king  William,  (June 
18,)  the  same  year.  After  mentioning  the  French  naval  force,  he  says, "  How  iU 
a  condition  we  are  in  to  renst  them,  your  majesty  can  judge.  The  fleet  cannot 
be  at  sea  for  three  weeks, — I  fear  not  so  soon ;  and  though  vioe-admind  Killi- 
grew  be  arrived  at  Plymouth,  yet  his  ships  are  so  foul,  that  he  can't  avoid  the 
enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  come  up  the  ChanneL"  It  «»»"■  he  was  not 
even  in  condition  to  run  away. 
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opinion  he  communicated  to  the  queen.     Her  proceedings 
may  be  gathered  from  her  letter  to  her  husband  : — 

"QUBEN  MaBT  to  KiN&  WiLLLiM. 

"June  28,  N.8.,  8  in  the  morning;  (July  8,  0.8.) 

"  Seeing  I  cannot  always  write  when  I  will,  I  must  do  it  when  I  can,  and 

that  npon  something  that  happened  yesterday.     As  for  lord  Torrington's  letter, 

yon  will  have  an  aoooont  of  that,  and  the  answer  from  lord  Nottingham.     I 

shall  teQ  yoo,  as  far  as  I  ooold  judge,  what  the  others  did. 

*'  Lord  Carmarthen  was  with  me,  when  lord  Nottingham  brought  the  letter : 
he  was  mightily  hot  upon  sending  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fleet.  I  confess  I 
•aw,  as  1  thooght,  the  iU-oonsequence  of  that,  having  heard  you  say  they^  were 
not  good  friends,  and  believing  lord  Torrington,  being  in  the  post  he  is  in,  and 
of  his  humour,  ought  not  to  be  provoked.  Besides,  I  do  believe  lord  president 
[Carmarthen]  was  willing  to  be  rid  of  Mr.  Russell,  and  I  had  no  mind  to  thats 
so  I  said  what  I  could  against  it,  and  found  most  of  the  lords  of  my  mind  when 
they  met,  but  lord  Monmouth  was  not  with  them.  Mr.  Russell  drew  up  a 
pretty  sharp  letter  for  me  to  sign ;  but  it  was  softened,  and  the  only  dispute  was, 
'  whether  he  [lord  Torrington]  should  have  a  podtive  order  to  fight  ?'  At  last, 
it  was  wrote  in  such  terms  as  you  will  see,  to  which  all  agreed  but  lord  steward, 
who  said,  '  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  his  thoughts  upon  a  subject  of  this  con- 
sequence/ which  woM,  'that  he  believed  it  very  dangerous  to  trust  lord  Tor- 
rington with  the  &te  of  three  kingdoms,  (this  was  his  expression,)  and  that  he 
was  absolutely  of  opinion  that  some  other  should  be  joined  in  comnussion  with 
him.'  To  which  Mr.  Russell  answered,  *  You  must  send  for  him  prisoner,  then;' 
and  all  the  rest  concluded  it  would  breed  too  much  disturbance  in  the  sight  of 
the  enemy.  So  the  letter  was  signed,  and  lord  Nottingham  writ  another  let- 
ter, in  which  he  told  him  our  other  accounts  received  of  the  fleets  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight 

"  1  was  no  sooner  a-bed,  but  lord  Nottingham  came  to  me  from  the  lords,  who 
were  most  of  them  still  at  his  office,  where  lord  Monmouth  was  come,  very  late, 
but  time  enough  to  know  all.  He  offered  Mb  service  immediately  to  go  down 
post  to  Portsmouth,  (so  that  the  admiralty  would  give  him  the  commission  of  a 
captain,)  and  fit  out  the  best  ship  there,  which  he  believes  he  can  do  with  more 
speed  than  another,  with  which  he  will  join  lord  Torrington,  and  being  in  a 
great  passion,  swears  '  he  will  never  come  back  again  if  they  do  not  fight.' 
Upon  his  earnest  desire,  and  the  approbation  of  the  lords  who  were  present,  lord 
Nottingham  came  up  to  ask  my  consent.  I  asked  *who  was  there?'  and 
finding  few  besides  lord  Monmouth  and  lord  Nottingham, — ^I  remember  but  the 
names  of  three  of  them,  which  were  the  lord  president,  lord  steward,  and  sir 
John  Lowther,  but  the  fourth  was  either  lord  Pembroke  or  lord  MarlbGnrough, — 
I  thought,  in  myself,  they  were  two-thirds  of  the  committee,  so  would  carry  it 
if  put  to  the  vote;  liierefore,  seeing  they  were  as  earnest  as  he  for  it,  I  thought 
1  might  consent." 

Every  post-day  lord  Monmouth  brought  to  the  queen  and 

her  junta  letters  written  in  lemon-juice^  which  he  declared 

his  firiend^  major  Wildman^   had  intercepted.     He  began 

to  show  these  letters  about  four  days  before  king  WiUiam 

sailed  for  Ireland.    They  contained  an  abstract  of  every 

^  t.  s.  Torring^ton  and  RusseU. 
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thing  that  was  done  by  either  the  sovereigns  or  their  minis* 
ters  in  the  cabinet  council^  of  which  lord  Monmouth  was 
one.  They  were  directed  to  ^'  M.  Contenay,  Amsterdam/' 
The  marquess  of  Carmarthen  expressed  his  opinion  to  king 
William  that  the  letters  were  fabricated  by  lord  Monmouth 
himself,  with  the  aid  of  major  Wildman,  in  order  to  breed 
doubts  and  strife  in  the  queen's  council.  Mary  intimates 
her  own  suspicions  on  the  subject  to  her  absent  consort,  in 
the  following  guarded  terms : — 

"  I  own  to  yoa  that  I  had  a  thonght  which  I  would  not  own,  though  I  did 
find  aome  of  the  lords  have  the  same,  about  the  lemon  letters  (which  I  snppote 
joa  have  heard  of)  which  comes  bo  constantly,  and  are  so  very  exact,  the  last  of 
which  told  even  the  debates  of  the  committee  as  well  as  if  one  of  the  lords 
themselves  had  writ  them.  This,  I  think,  looks  somewhat  odd,  and  I  bdieve 
makes  many  forward  for  this  expedition ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  he 
[Monmouth]  may  be  best  spared  of  the  company.  Though  I  think  it  a  fittle 
uregularity,  yet  I  hope  yon  will  excuse  it,  and  nobody  else  can  find  fituH. 

"  Ten  at  night, — Since  my  wriiing  this,  there  has  come  a  great  deal  of  news. 
As  I  was  going  to  calnnet  council,  sir  William  Lockhart  came  with  a  letter  from 
the  committee  there.  Lord  Monmouth  was  there,  after  having  been  in  the  atj, 
where  he  has  found  one  migor  Bom  (I  think  his  name  is),  who  has  the  commis- 
aon  of  captain,  and  not  himself,  he  desiring  his  intentions  may  be  kept  as  secret 
as  may  be,  lest  he  should  come  too  late ;  in  the  mean  time,  his  regiment's  bei^g 
at  Portsmouth  is  the  pretence.  He  [lord  Monmouth]  made  great  profearions  at 
parting,  and  desired  me  to  beUeve  there  are  some  great  designs." 

This  passage  reveals  remarkable  differences  in  the  customs 
of  England  scarcely  one  century  beyond  the  memory  of  man 
in  the  present  time.  The  professions  of  naval  and  military 
warfare  were  not  separated.  Lord  Monmouth^  whose  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Portsmouth^  demanded  of  the  queen 
the  command  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  Although  many  of  these 
land-officers  had  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
mighty  naval  battles  which  made  James  II.  sovereign  of  the 
seas^  (Monmouth  being  one  among  them^)  yet  James^  in 
his  famous  naval  regulations,  forbad  any  one  to  command 
ships,  without  such  person  had,  to  use  his  own  term,  "  served 
a  proper  apprenticeship  to  a  naval  life.''  His  daughter  did 
not  observe  this  excellent  rule,  and  a  disgraceful  naval  defeat 
was  the  consequence.  Monmouth  was  desirous  of  taking 
the  whole  command  of  the  navy  from  the  admiral  who  had 
possession  of  it,  a  measure  queen  Maiy  demurred  upon,  not 
because  soldiers  ought  not  to  command  fleets,  but  because 
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she  doubted  of  Monmouth^s  fidelity.*  Her  majesty  proceeds 
thus: — 

"  We  had  another  lemon  letter,  with  things  bo  porticolar  that  none  hat  some 
of  the  nine  lords  oould  know  them,  espedally  things  that  were  done  at  oar  office 
late  last  night ;  npon  which  all  sides  are  of  the  same  mind.  Before  I  went  oat 
of  the  room,  I  received  yoor  dear  letter  from  Loogh  Bricklin ;  but  I  cannot 
express  what  I  then  felt,  and  still  feel,  at  the  thoughts  that  now  yon  may 
be  ready  to  give  battle,  or  have  done  it.  My  heart  is  ready  to  burst.  I  can 
say  nothing,  bat  pray  to  God  for  you.  This  has  waked  me,  who  was  almost 
asleep,  and  almost  put  out  of  the  possibility  of  saying  any  thing  more;  yet 
most  I  strive  with  my  heart  to  tell  you,  that  this  afternoon  the  ill  news  of  the 
battle  of  Fleury  came.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  prince  of  Waldeck,  with  a  copy 
of  the  aooount  he  sent  you;  so  that  I  can  say  nothing  but  that  Ck)d,  in  whoso 
hands  we  only  are,  knows  best  why  he  has  ordered  it  so,  and  to  Him  we  must 
submit. 

*'  This  evening  there  has  been  a  person  with  me,  from  whom  you  heard  at 
Chester,  [probably  earl  of  Breadalbane,]  and  whom  you  there  ordered  to  come 
to  me,  as  he  says  'he  beeves  you  will  know  him  by  this,'  and  will  by  no 
means  be  named,  and  what  is  worse,  will  name  nobody ;  so  I  fear  there  is  not 
much  good  to  be  done,  yet  I  won't  give  over  so.  I  must  end  my  letter,  for  my 
eyes  are  at  present  in  somewhat  a  worse  condition  than  before  I  received  your 
letter.  My  impatience  for  another  is  as  great  as  my  love,  which  will  not  end 
but  with  my  life,  which  is  very  uneasy  to  me  at  present ;  but  I  trust  in  God, 
who  can  alone  preserve  and  comfort  me." 

Among  the  other  dangers  which  beset  the  queen's  govern- 
ment, was  an  angry  jealousy  felt  by  many  of  her  subjects^ 
lest  the  hated  earl  of  Sunderland  should  have  any  sway  in 
her  determinations.  The  precise  time  when  the  king  and 
queen  thought  him  sufficiently  purified  from  his  late  profes- 
sion of  popery  to  appear  at  court  has  never  been  defined  by 
history.  He  returned  incognito  a  few  weeks  before  the  coro- 
nation, but  he  was  forced  to  keep  much  in  the  back-ground, 
because  the  English  people  were  unanimous  in  their  resent- 
ment  for  his  betrayal  of  king  James.  The  public  mind  was 
thus  expressed : — 

"Ok  Sttndeelaitd's  coming  to  Couet. 

"  Who  oould  have  thought  that  Rome's  convert  so  near 
The  true  protestant  side  of  the  queen  should  appear  ? 


*  Among  the  causes  of  the  decrepitude  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  last 
century,  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  Loms  AVI.,  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint 
any  courtier  of  high  rank,  albeit  utterly  unused  to  naval  affairs,  (who  had,  per- 
haps, never  even  seen  a  ship,)  to  command  the  French  navy.  See  the  auto- 
biography of  that  execrable  coxcomb,  the  last  duke  of  Lauzun,  of  his  doings  in 
1773. 
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Snie  hii  higb]ieflB>  forgets  both  the  time  and  the  place 
Since  this  statesman  and  lord  were  admitted  to  grace. 

Howe'er,  since  'tis  plain 

He  this  peer  will  retain. 
We  heartily  wish,  for  the  good  of  his  reign. 
He  may  serve  him  as  well  as  he  did  his  last  master. 
And  stick  quite  as  dose  in  the  case  of  disaster. 

May  this  peer,  and  the  rest  of  the  learned  and  wise 
That  are  left  here  our  wan,  tilent  qneen  to  advise. 
Prove  as  troe  as  before, — ^be  like  Churchill  unmoved. 
As  watchfol  as  Dorset,  like  Nottingham  loved. 

As  just  as  Carmarthen, 

Who  never  took  farthing. 
And  as  wise  as  the  white  dog  of  lady  Fitzharding."* 

It  is  probable  that  Monmoutli  wrote  this  formidable  squib 
as  well  as  the  ^'  lemon  letters/'  for  the  sarcastic  allusion  to 
the  queen's  loquacity  and  rubicund  complexion,  by  the 
expression  ^'  our  wan,  silent  queen/'  proves  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  her  personally,  and  was  as  well  aware 
of  her  manners  as  of  her  complexion. 

The  disastrous  news  of  the  naval  defeat  at  Beachy  Head 
is  the  chief  subject  of  the  queen's  next  letter.  Again  Mary 
had  "  to  strive  with  her  heart/'  as  she  poetically  expresses 
herself,  and  communicate  to  her  royal  lord  the  most  signal 
naval  overthrow  that  England  had  ever  experienced : — 

"QniBK  Mabt  to  Kiva  Whxiak. 

''Whitehall,  (June  29,  v.s.)  July  7,  0.8.  IGSa 
"  Seven  in  the  morning. 

"  I  am  sorry  there  is  not  as  pleasng  news  to  send  you  from  hence  as  what  I 
had  last  from  you.  I  would  not  write  last  by  the  post,  being  assured  the  mes- 
senger this  morning  should  overtake  him  before  they  came  to  Highlake.  Hen 
has  been  great  things  done,  but  so  unanimously,  that  I  hope,  when  yon  have  an 
exact  account  from  lord  Nottingham,  you  will  approve  of  it.  I  must  confess  I 
think  they  were  in  the  right ;  but  if  I  had  not,  I  should  have  submitted  my 
judgment  when  I  saw  all  of  a  mind. 

"  What  lord  Torrington  can  say  for  himself  I  know  not,  but  I  believe  be  will 
never  be  forgiven  here.  The  letters  from  the  fleet,  before  and  nnce  the  engage- 
ment, show  snffidently  he  was  the  only  man  there  who  had  no  mind  to  Ight» 
and  his  not  doing  it  was  attributed  to  orders  from  hence,  [t.  e,  from  the  cooncQ]. 
Those  [orders]  which  were  sent  and  obeyed,  have  had  but  very  ill  success,  the 
news  of  which  is  come  this  morning. 

>  King  William,  as  prince  of  Orange. 
*  The  verses  must  belong  to  the  regency  of  1690,  because  Churehill  (Ifari- 
borough)  was  excluded  from  every  other.    Monmouth  is  the  same  petaon  as 
FCpe's  lord  Peterborough,  who  wrote  some  poems  in  this  metre. 
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"I  will  not  Bfop  the  messenger  with  staying  for  my  letter,  and  'tis  nnneoes- 
BQiy  fijT  me  to  say  much,  only  as  to  the  part  of  sending  Mr.  Russell  away.  I 
beliere  it  was  a  great  irregularity,  and  for  my  own  part  I  was  sorry  to  miss  him 
here,  after  what  you  had  told  me,  and  the  fear  I  am  in  of  heing  hnposed 
upon ;  but  all  were  for  it,  and  I  could  say  nothing  against  it.  I  confess  I  was 
as  sorry  lord  Monmouth  came  so  soon  hack*  for  all  agree  in  the  same  opinion 
of  him." 

The  above  letter  waa  in  answer  to  one  which  king  William 
had  sent^  in  remonstrance  against  Russell  being  transferred 
firom  his  post  in  her  council  to  superintend  the  disabled 
fleets  for  the  queen  had  evidently  sent  to  recall  him,  since 
she  resumes, — 

"  Mr.  Russell  was  overtaken  before  he  came  to  Canterbury,  so  the  nine  are 
again  together.  As  to  the  ill  success  at  sea,  I  am  more  concerned  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation  than  for  any  thing  else ;  but  I  think  it  has  pleased  Qod  to  pmtbh 
them  justly,  for  they  reaQy  tcUkt  as  if  it  were  impossible  they  should  be  beaten, 
which  looks  too  much  like  trusting  to  the  arm  of  flesh.  I  pray  Ood  we  may  no 
moro  deserve  the  punishment;  the  same  God  who  has  done  so  much  can  tell 
what  is  best,  and  I  trust  he  will  do  more  than  we  deserve. 

"  This  afternoon  I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council,  [privy  council,]  to  take 
order  about  the  prorogation  df  parliament,  according  to  your  orders.  I  long 
again  to  hear  from  you,  which  is  my  only  comfort.  I  fear  this  news  may  give 
courage  to  those  who  retired  before,  but  God  can  disappoint  them  all,  and  I  hope 
wiU  take  caro  of  his  own  cause.  He  of  his  mercy  send  us  a  happy  meeting 
again !  that  will  be  a  happiness  to  me  beyond  all  others,  loving  you  more  than 
my  life." 

In  her  next  letter,  she  continued  the  painful  subject  of 
the  defeat  to  king  William,  who  was  daily  expecting  to 
give  battle  to  her  father  in  Ireland : — 

"QuBEK  Maby  to  Kiir&  Wixliah. 

"  Whitehall,  July  ^ 
"  If  yoa  knew  in  what  fear  I  am  that  my  letter  I  writ  yesterday  morning 
did  not  overtake  the  post,  you  would  pity  me,  for  though  it  is  but  one  day's 
difierenoe,  yet  I  would  not,  for  any  thing,  seem  to  have  missed  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you ;  and,  indeed,  as  sleepy  as  I  was  o-Tuesday  night  I  would  have 
writ,  had  not  lord  Nottingham  assured  me  the  message  should  follow  the  next 
morning  early,  and  so  he  was  certain  it  would  come  time  enough ;  but  when  the 
letter  came  in  from  lord  Torrington,  and  what  was  to  be  done  being  thought 
necessary  to  acquaint  you  with,  he  stopt  the  messenger  without  telling  me." 

The  queen  then  describes  to  her  husband^  the  proceedings 
of  her  nine  assistants^  among  whom  she  wished  to  choose 
two,  to  send  down  to  take  charge  of  the  remains  of  the 
fleet,  while  lord  Torrington  was  displaced  and  brought  to 

*  In  the  same  letter,  printed  from  king  William's  Kensington  box  by  sir  John 
Dahymple.     See  his  Appendix,  pp.  126, 127.  , 

VOL.  VII.  8 
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trial.  ^  Lord  Monmouth  and  Mr.  Russell^  the  two  professed 
seamen  of  the  jiinta^  both  excused  themselves  to  the  queen 
from  the  ungracious  office^ — Monmouth^  because  he  was 
related  to  the  delinquent^  and  was  not  to  command  the 
fleet.  Russell  declined  because  he  had  served  for  many 
years  under  Torrington  as  his  officer^  "therefore/'  pursues 
queen  Mary^  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times^  ^'it  would 
seem  something  indecent  in  him  to  be  forward  in  offering 
his  service  in  this  particular.'' 

Queen  Mary^  in  this  dilemma^  turned  to  her  lord  cham- 
berlain^ and  then  to  lord  Marlborough^  who  both  told  her^ 
very  truly,  "that  they  should  make  themselves  ridiculous 
if  they  interfered  in  sea  matters."  On  this,  the  queen 
herself  named  lord  Devonshire  and  lord  Pembroke ;  but  at 
the  same  time  she  observed  lord  president  Carmarthen 
"look  very  black,  and  found  that  he  wished  to  undertake 
the  commission  himself."  She  drew  him  aside,  after  her 
consultation  broke  up,  and  told  him  "  she  could  not  spare 
him  from  his  post,  as  king  William  had  informed  her  he 
was  the  person  whose  advice  she  was  most  to  rely  upon.'* 
He  replied,  "he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  so  tied." 
Her  majesty  remarks, — "There  is  another  thing  that  I 
must  acquaint  you  with,  by-the-by,  that  I  believe  will  anger 
him  [Carmarthen],  which  is,  that  neither  Mr.  Hampden  nor 
Mr.  Pelham  will  sign  the  docket  for  lady  Plymouth's  8000/, 
He  complained  to  me;  I  promised  to  ask  them  about  it, 
which  I  have  done,  and  both  of  them  asunder  have  told 
me  'the  sum  was  too  great  to  be  spared  at  present,  when 
money  was  so  much  wanted,'  and,  indeed,  I  think  they 
are  in  the  right.     I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  your  mind 

'  He  was  not  tried  tall  the  succeeding  December,  when  a  comt-martial  wm 
held  upon  him  at  Sheemess,  and  he  wm  unanimously  acquitted.  He  was  the 
man  who  led  the  Dutch  fleet  through  the  Downs  at  WlUiam's  invasion.  He 
was  most  m^justly  treated  in  regard  to  all  this  odium,  as  the  ships  were  utterly 
out  of  condition,  and  the  men  in  want  of  every  necessary,  as  food,  ammunition, 
&c.  He  withdrew  into  obscurity  and  disgrace. — Dalrymple's  Appendix.  On 
his  death,  the  title  of  Torrmgton  was  sj^edily  granted  to  admiral  Byng^  a 
commander  whom  James  II.  had  drawn  from  obscurity.  The  similarity  of  txtie 
and  profession  in  these  two  admirals,  who  were  contemporaries,  oaoaes  greai 
eoofhsion  in  the  history  of  the  Bevolution. 
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about  it ;  but  they  say  sir  Stephen  Fox  signed  it  by  sur- 
prise^ and  is  of  their  mind.  The  only  thing  I  could  say  to 
this  yraa, '  that  you  had  signed  the  warrant  before  you  went^ 
which  I  thought  was  enough/  *^  Thus  this  mysterious  order 
for  so  large  a  mass  firom  the  public  money  is  proved  to  have 
originated  wholly  from  king  -William.  It  was  equally  dis- 
taatefdl  to  his  wife  and  his  ministers.  The  queen  proceeded 
to  say,  ''By  adyice^  I  writ  a  letter  to  admiral  Evertzen,  but 
I  forgot  to  tell  you  so^  and  not  knowing  he  spoke  English, 
with  much  ado  I  writ  it  in  Dutch^  so  as  I  believe  he  could 
have  understood  me;  but  ^tis  come  back  to  be  burnt.'' 
What  a  hterary  curiosity  this  Dutch  letter  of  English 
Mary  would  have  proved,  if  it  had  not,  very  provokmgly 
to  autograph  collectors,  "  come  back  to  be  burnt  V* 

The  next  paragraph  of  Mary's  narrative  mentions  inter- 
views with  her  reputed  lover,  lord  Shrewsbury,  who  might 
be  considered  (when  all  his  advantages  were  computed) 
the  mightiest  power  among  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 
He  was,  at  this  juncture,  a  displaced  prime-minister,  yet 
displaced  by  his  own  obstinate  renunciation  of  o£5ce : — 

"  I^ord  Shrewsbury  was  at  my  dinner.  I  told  him  '  I  was  glad  to  see  him  so 
weH  again/  he  said,  'He  had  been  at  Epeom  for  the  air,  or  elae  he  would 
have  been  here  sooner.'  He  stayed  not  long,  bat  went  awny  with  Mr.  Wharton, 
who  I  have  not  seen  onoe  at  ooondl,  and  but  seldom  any  where.  Lord  Shrews- 
bury was  here  again  at  my  sapper,  and  as  /  thought  took  pains  to  tcUk,  which  I 
did  to  him  at  formerly,  by  your  directions,  Thoogh  by  my  letter,  it  may  be, 
yoa  woold  not  think  me  in  bo  much  pain  as  I  am,  yet  I  mast  tell  yoa  I  am  very 
much  so,  bat  not  for  what  lord  Monmouth  would  have  me  be.  He  daily  tells 
me  of  the  great  dangers  we  are  in,  and  now  has  a  mind  to  be  sent  to  Holland, 
(of  which  you  will  hear  either  this,  or  the  next  post).  I  see  every  one  is 
inclined  to  it,  for  a  reason  I  mentioned  before,  and,  indeed,  things  have  but  a 
melancholy  prospect." 

It  seems  ambiguous  whether  Mary  means  that  all  her  poli- 
tical assistants  proved  alarmists  and  endeavoured  to  intimi- 
date her,  like  lord  Monmouth ;  or  whether,  as  he  did,  they 
all  wished  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland.  In  whichever  way 
the  sense  is  taken,  it  affords  strong  proof  that  Mary^s 
courage  was  firm,  when  the  leading  spirits  of  England 
quailed  before  the  expected  storm. 

"^  I  am  fhlly  persuaded,"  she  oontinaes,  **  that  God  will  do  some  great  Hdxif^ 
or  other,  and,  it  may  be,  when  human  means  fiul  he  will  show  faii  power.    This 

s  2 
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makes  me  that  I  cannot  be  bo  mnch  afraid  as,  it  may  be,  I  have  Teaaon  for ;  but 
that  which  makes  me  in  pain  is,  for  fear  what  is  done  may  not  please  yoa.  I 
am  sure  it  is  my  duef  desire,  but  you  know  I  must  do  what  the  othos  tiiink  fit, 
and  I  think  they  all  desire,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  act  according  to  your  mind. 
I  long  to  hear  from  you,  and  know  in  what  we  have  failed.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  do  in  any  thing  what  you  don't  like,  'tis  my  misfortune  and  not  my  &u]t, 
for  I  love  you  more  than  my  life,  and  desire  only  to  please  you." 

The  queen's  next  letter  is  a  hurried  one,  written  under 
the  influence  of  sadness.     She  was  suffering  from  disease 
in  her  eyes,  and  is  perforce  obliged  to  confine  the  Uinits 
of  her  despatch  to  affectionate  expressions : — 
"QuMEN  Mabt  to  King  William. 

"  Whitdiall,  July  ^  1690. 

"  This  IB  only  to  teU  you  I  hare  received  yours  of  the  28th  of  June,  old 
style,  which  puts  me  ui  so  many  troubles,  that  I  shall  not  trouble  yoa  with  at 
present.  To-morrow  night  an  express  shall  go  to  you  that  cannot  possibly  be 
despatched  to-night ;  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  at  this  time  I  dare  say  but  little 
by  candlelight,  and  'tis,  to-morrow,  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.^  I  have 
really  hardly  had  time  to  say  my  prayers,  and  was  fieun  to  run  away  to  Kensing- 
ton,  where  I  had  three  hours  of  quiet,  which  is  more  than  I  have  had  together 
since  I  saw  you.  That  place  made  me  think  how  happy  I  was  there  when  I  bad 
your  dear  company ;  but  now — I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  shall  hurt  my  own 
eyes,  which  I  want  more  than  ever. 

"  Adieu !  think  of  me,  and  love  me  as  much  as  I  shall  you,  who  I  love  more 
than  my  life.  I  should  have  sent  this  last  post,  but  not  sedng  madame  Niea- 
huys  hindered  me  then,  and  makes  me  send  it  now,  which  I  hope  you  win 


Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  queen  dared  not  give  vent  to 
her  overcharged  heart  by  tears,  because  weeping  vrould  in- 
jure her  eyes.  Her  anxiety  vras  increased  the  next  day, 
by  the  tidings  that  her  husband  had  been  wounded  in  one 
of  the  skirmishes  that  preceded  the  hourly  expected  battle 

in  Ireland:* — 

"QuEBH  Maby  to  Kiko  William. 

"  VHiitehall,  July  ^  1690. 
**1  can  never  g^ve  God  thanks  enough,  as  long  as  I  live,  for  your  preservation. 
I  hope,  in  his  mercy,  that  this  is  a  ngn  he  preserves  you  to  finish  the  work  he 
has  begun  by  yon ;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  a  warning  to  you,  to  let  you  see  yoa 
are  exposed  to  as  many  acddents  as  others ;  and  though  it  has  pleased  God  to 
keep  you  once  in  so  visible  a  manner,  yet  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you,  that 
I  should  think  it  a-tempting  God  to  venture  again  without  a  great  neoeanty.  I 
know  what  I  say  of  this  kind  will  be  attributed  to  fear.  I  own  I  have  a  great 
deal  for  your  drar  person,  yet  I  hope  I  am  not  unreasonable  upon  the  sntgect^  for 

^  She  means  to  intimate,  that  she  was  to  receive  the  sacrament  then. 
*  A  brief  sketch  of  the  war  in  Ireland  had  place  in  voL  vi.  j  Lifo  of  Mary 
Beatrice  of  Modena. 
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I  do  tamst  in  Gk)d,  and  he  is  pleased  every  day  to  oonfinn  me  more  and  more  in 
the  confidence  I  have  in  him ;  yet  my  fears  are  not  less,  rinoe  I  cannot  tell  if  it 
ahonld  he  his  will  to  suffer  you  to  come  to  harm  for  our  sins,  for  though  Qod  is 
able,  yet  many  times  he  punishes  the  sins  of  a  nation  as  it  seems  good  in  his 
sight. 

**  Your  writing  me  word  how  soon  you  hoped  to  send  me  good  news,  shows 
me  how  soon  you  thought  there  might  he  some  action,  and  this  thought  puts 
me  in  perpetual  pain.  This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  express  was  come, 
before  lord  Nottingham  came  up,  I  was  taken  with  a  trembling  fbr  fear,  which 
has  hardly  left  me  yet,  and  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do.  Your  letter  came 
just  before  I  went  to  chapel,  and  though  the  first  thing  that  lord  Nottingham 
told  me  was  that  you  were  very  well,  yet  the  thoughts  that  you  expose  yourself 
thus  to  danger  firight  me  out  of  my  wits,  and  make  me  not  able  to  keep 
my  trouble  to  myself.  For  God's  sake,  let  me  heg  you  to  take  more  care  for 
the  time  to  come.  Consider  what  depends  upon  your  safety :  there  are  so  many 
more  important  things  than  myself,  that  I  think  I  am  not  worthy  naming 
among  them ;  but,  it  may  be,  the  worst  may  be  over  before  this  time,  so  that  I 
"wiU  say  no  more. 

"  I  did  not  answer  your  letter  by  the  post  last  nighty  because  the  express 
could  not  be  despatohed;  I  can  say  little  on  any  subject  at  present,  for  really  I 
had  my  head  and  heart  so  full  of  you,  I  oould  mind  nothing  else.  It  is  now 
past  ten  o'clock.    I  don't  tell  it  you  for  an  excuse,  for  I  am  not  sleepy.'' 

The  expectation  of  a  battle  between  her  father  and  her 
hufiband^s  forces  in  Ireland^  and  the  alarm  regarding  the 
wound  the  latter  had  received,  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
her  majesty  queen  Mary  wide  awake  at  the  hour  of  past 
ten  o'clock,  which  was  evidently  the  time  usual  for  their 
high  mightinesses  in  Holland  to  go  to  bed,  or  to  roost, 
according  to  the  Dutch  language;  for,  in  the  course  of 
this  correspondence,  she  often  mentions  ^'that  it  is  ten 
o'clock,  and  that  she  is  so  sleepy  she  cannot  write/'  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  commencement  of  this  letter, 
her  majesty  dwells  with  much  spiritual  unction  on  the 
possibility  "that  her  husband's  wound  was  sent  as  a  visita- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  British  nation."  She  proceeds  to 
ask  the  king's  directions  for  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  remained  still  unsettled.  Lord  Monmouth  claimed 
the  command,  of  which  Torrington  had  been  deprived; 
but  Mary  was  fully  aware  of  his  Jacobite  tendencies,  and 
suspecting  that  his  confidant,  major  Wildman,  was  author 
of  the  letters  written  in  lemon-juice,  she  declined  his 
services.  She  wished  to  appoint  Russell,  but  he  positively 
refused.  Sir  Richard  Haddick  and  sir  John  Ashby  were 
proposed  by  the  council;  but  sir  Richard  Haddick  wished 
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the  ofSce  might  be  put  in  commission,  with  two 
and  one  man  of  quality.  And  the  queen  adds,  he  thought 
that  person  might  be  the  duke  of  Graflon;  first,  because 
he  had  "behaved  lately  'very  brave'  in  this  last  business/' 
[t.  e,y  the  defeat  at  Beachy  HeadJ  and  also  "that  he  might 
learn,  and  so  in  time  prove  good  for  something/''— «  plain 
indication  that  she  did  not  consider  this  illegitimate  couain 
good  for  much  without  improvement.  While  discussing  the 
difficult  matter  of  naval  command,  she  observes  to  the  king 
"that  Shovel  was  considered  the  best  officer  of  his  age.'' 
He  had  just  taken  her  fetther's  only  remaining  frigate. 

The  news  of  the  long-expected  battle  arrived  the  next 
day.  The  victory  at  fioyne  Water  obliterated  ficom  the 
public  mind  the  recent  defeat  of  the  British  navy.  The 
disastrous  naval  defeat  occurred  on  the  30th  of  June;'  the 
land  victory  took  place  the  very  day  after,  July  Ist,  but,  as 
may  be  perceived  by  this  correspondence,  the  queen  did  not 
receive  the  news  until  a  week  had  elapsed. 

'<  QinxK  Mabt  to  Kara  Willux. 

"Whitehall,  July  j^  IGSa 

"  How  to  hegin  thig  letter  I  don't  know,  or  how  ever  to  render  to  Qod  thanln 
enough  for  his  merdeB, — ^indeed,  they  are  too  great  if  we  look  on  our  deKrts; 
bat,  as  yon  my,  '  'tis  his  own  cause,'  and  since  'tis  fbr  the  glory  of  his  great 
name,  we  have  no  reason  to  fear  bat  he  wiH  peifect  what  he  has  begun.  For 
myself  in  particolar,  my  heart  is  so  fall  of  joy  and  acknowledgment  to  that 
great  God  who  has  preserved  you,  and  given  you  soch  a  victory,  that  I  am 
nnable  to  explain  it.  I  beseech  him  to  give  me  grace  to  be  ever  sensible  aa  I 
ought,  and  that  I  and  all  may  live  soitable  to  such  a  mercy  as  this  is.  I  am 
sorry  the  fleet  has  done  no  better,  but  'tis  Ood's  providence,  and  we  must  not 
marmnr,  bat  wait  with  patience  to  see  the  event.  I  was  yesterday  oat  of  mj 
senses  with  trouble.  I  am  now  almost  so  with  joy,  so  that  I  can't  really  as  yet 
tell  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  by  this  bearer,  who  is  impatient  to  return.  I 
hope  in  God,  by  the  afternoon,  to  be  in  a  condition  of  sense  enough  to  my  modi 
more,  bat  for  the  present  I  am  not." 

If  novelists  or  dramatists  had  been  describing  the  situa- 
tion of  queen  Mary,  they  would,  according  to  the  natural 
feelings  of  humanity,  have  painted  her  as  distracted  between 
tenderness  for  her  father,  and  her  love  for  her  husband, — 

'  Grafton  had  but  a  short  time  left  ''to  learn  and  prove  good  for  something^'* 
for  he  was  killed  a  few  months  afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Cork,  under  Marl- 
borough, fighting  as  a  land  soldier. 

*  Old  style,  by  which  all  English  history  U  dated  till  the  middle  of  thelaat 
century. 
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moTuming  amidst  victory  for  her  sire,  and  alive  only  to  the 
grief  that  such  unhallowed  contests  should  awaken  in  the 
bosom  of  the  woman  who  had  been  the  indulged  daughter 
of  the  one  antagonist,  and  was  the  wife  of  the  other.  Such 
feelings  were  attributed  by  the  Greek  tragedians  to  virtuous 
heathens  of  old,  and  by  Shakspeare  to  the  royal  heroines 
of  England's  earlier  day;  but  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  Mary's  actual  letters.  Uiunixed  joy  and  exulting 
thanksgiving  are  the  first  emotions  which  burst  from  her 
heart  in  this  epistolary  Te  Deum.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
letter,  however,  she  recollects  herself  suflSiciently  to  express 
her  satisfaction  that  the  ^^late  king,''  as  she  calls  her  father, 
was  not  among  the  slain,  a  passage  which  will  be  read  with 
intense  interest  by  those  who  know  Mary's  situation,  but 
who  are  utterly  in  the  dark  regarding  her  own  opinion  of 
her  extraordinary  position  in  the  world.  The  queen  re- 
sumes, after  she  has  given  vent  to  her  joy,-^ 

**  When  I  writ  the  foregomg  part  of  this,  it  was  in  the  morning,  aeon  after  I 
had  rooaved  yours,  and  'tis  now  four  in  the  afternoon ;  but  I  am  not  yet  come 
to  myself,  and  fear  I  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  writing  all  my  mind,  ibr  I  am 
still  in  sach  a  confusion  of  thought  that  I  scarce  know  now  what  to  say,  but  I 
hope  in  Qod  yon  will  more  readily  consent  to  what  lord  president  wrote  last,  for 
methinks  you  have  nothing  more  fbr  yon  to  do. 

"  I  will  hasten  Kensington  as  much  as  it's  poenble,  and  I  will  also  get  ready 
fbr  yoQ  here,  for  I  will  hope  you  may  come  before  that  is  done.  I  must  put  you 
m  mind  of  one  thing,  believing  it  is  now  the  season ;  which  is,  that  you  would 
take  care  of  the  church  in  Ireland.  Every  body  agrees  'tit  the  worst  m  ChriS' 
tendom.  There  are  now  bishoprics  vacant,  and  other  things ;  I  beg  yon  wiU 
take  lame  to  think  who  you  will  fill  them  with.  Ton  will  forgive  me  that  I 
trouble  you  with  this  now,  but  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  these  things,  which 
ire  of  so  great  consequence  as  to  religion,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  more  your 
care  every  day,  now  it  has  pleased  Qod  still  to  bless  you  with  success. 

"  I  thbik  I  have  told  you  before  how  impatient  I  am  to  hear  how  you  approve 
what  has  been  done  here.  I  have  but  little  part  in  it  myself,  but  I  long  to  bear 
how  others  have  pleased  you.  I  am  very  uneasy  in  one  thing,  whidi  is,  want  of 
somebody  to  speak  my  mind  freely  to^  for  'tis  a  ffresA  restrabit  to  think  and  be 
silent,  and  there  is  so  much  matter,  that  I  am  one  of  king  Solomon's  fbols,  who 
am  ready  to  burst.  I  believe  knd  president  and  lord  Nottingham  agree  very 
well,  though  I  believe  the  first  pretends  to  govern  all ;  and  I  see  the  other  [lord 
Nottingham]  is  always  ready  to  yield  to  him,  and  seems  to  me  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  deference  for  him:  whether  they  always  agree  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  Lord 
Marlborough  is  much  with  them,  and  loses  no  opportunity  of  coming  upon  all 
occasions  with  the  othars.  As  yet  I  have  not  found  them  differ,  or  at  lesst  so 
little,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  so^  (I  mean  the  whole  nine,)  for  it  has 
never  come  to  put  any  thing  to  the  vote ;  but  I  attribute  that  to  the  great 
danger  I  believe  all  have  apprehended,  which  has  made  them  all  of  a  mind." 
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Great  natural  sagacity  is  shown  by  the  queen  in  her 
remarks  on  the  unwonted  unanimity  of  her  councillors. 
The  whole  of  her  cabinet  had  so  £Eur  committed  themselTCs 
with  king  James^  that  they  were  obliged  to  unite  in  one 
common  purpose  to  prevent  his  return,  which  they  knew 
would  ruin  them.  Mary  likewise  adopted  a  very  rational 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  intercepted  letters  written  in  lemon- 
juice,  which  was  suggested  to  her  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  they 
were  written  on  purpose  to  be  intercepted,  and  to  raise  vain 
suspicions  and  doubts  in  the  councillors  towards  each  other. 
While  lord  Monmouth  and  his  colleague  Wildman  were 
away  at  the  fleet,  these  letters  ceased,  but  directly  they 
returned,  the  correspondence  recommenced.  Yet,  totaUy 
unconscious  of  the  conclusions  the  queen  had  drawn,  lord 
Monmouth  sedulously  seized  the  opportunity  of  every  con- 
ference he  held  with  her  to  insinuate  distrusts  of  his  col- 
leagues, which  her  majesty  thus  detailed  to  her  partner  in 
regality: — 

«<  I  had  a  oonyenation  with  lord  Monmouth,  fother  monung,  in  which  he 
aaid,  '  What  a  nuBfortmie  it  was  that  things  thos  went  ill,  whidi  was  certainly 
by  the  fiuilts  of  those  that  were  in  tmst;  tiiat  it  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  the 
nation  to  see  themselves  thus  thrown  away.  And,  to  qpeak  plain,'  sud  he,  *  do 
not  yon  see  how  all  yon  do  is  known  ?  that  what  is  said  one  day  in  the  cahinet- 
oooncil,  is  wrote  next  day  to  France  ?  For  my  part,'  added  he,  '  I  mnst  tfpak 
plainly.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  esteem  lord  Nottingham ;  I  don't 
believe  'tis  he,  but  'tis  some  in  his  office,' — and  then  he  fell  on  Mr.  Blaithwit. 
I  owned  '  I  wondered  why  you  would  let  lum  serve  here,  since  he  would  not  go 
with  you ;'  but  I  said,  '  I  supposed  you  knew  why  you  did  it.'  And  when  b^ 
lord  Monmouth,  began  to  talk  high  of  ill-administration,  I  told  him  in  the  aame 
freedom  that  he  seraned  to  speak  to  me,  '  that  I  found  it  very  strange  you  were 
not  thought  fit  to  choose  your  own  ministers.  That  they  had  already  removed 
lord  Halifax,  the  same  endeavours  were  used  for  lord  Carmarthen,  and  would 
they  now  begin  to  have  a  hout  at  lord  Nottingham  too  ?  I  would  show  they 
would  pretend  even  to  control  the  king  in  his  choice,  which,  if  I  were  be,  I 
would  not  suffer,  but  would  make  use  of  whom  I  pleased.' 

"  I  can't  tell  if  I  did  weU  or  no  in  this»  but  in  the  free  way  we  were  speaking 
I  could  not  help  it.  Upon  this,  he  [lord  Monmouth]  sai^  *  He  bad,  indeed, 
been  an  enemy  to  lord  Halifax,  but  he  had  done  what  he  could  do  to  save  lord 
Carmarthen  out  of  personal  friendship,  as  well  as  because  he  believed  him  firm 
to  our  interest.  Upon  which  I  took  occadon  to  remember  my  obligationB  to 
him  [lord  Carmarthen >]  '  upon  aooount  of  our  marriage;'  from  wkick  he  [lord 
Monmouth]  still  went  on,  '  that  he  thought  it  necessary  the  nation  should  be 
satisfied.'     I  asked  him  '  if  he  thought  that  possible  ?'     He  said  he  could  tell 

>  When  he  was  lord  Danby,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  II. 
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ine  much  on  that  subject ;  but  we  were  called  to  council*  and  so  our  duoourse 
ended  for  that  time." 

The  reader  will  observe,  in  this  colloquy,  how  fiercely  the 
queen  resented  the  shadow  of  an  attack  on  her  friend  and 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  Nottingham.  She  shows,  too,  resent- 
ment because  lord  Halifax  had  been  displaced  from  the 
ministry,  and  her  expressions  are  in  thorough  contradiction 
to  the  resentment  king  William  aflBrmed  she  bore  that  lord 
for  his  personal  ridicule  of  her  father.  Queen  Mary  proceeds 
to  give  her  absent  husband  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  conduct  of  the  chief  of  her  councillors : — 

"  As  for  lord  Pembroke,  I  never  see  him  but  in  council.  Lord  cham  [Shrews- 
bury i]  comes  as  little  as  he  can  with  decency,  and  seldom  speaks,  but  he  never 
comes  to  the  cabinet  ooundL  Lord  sUutrd,  [Devonshire,]  you  know,  will  be  a 
courtier  among  ladies.  Speaking  of  him  puts  me  in  mind  that  M.  Sesak,  before 
we  went  to  cards,  came  and  made  me  a  very  handsome  compliment  on  your 
victory  and  wound,  and  assured  me  'no  man  living  wished  us  a  longer  and 
happier  reign.'  But  to  return  to  that  lord,  who' — I  think  I  have  named  all. 
I  must  say  once  my  opinion,  that  lord  Nottingham  seems  to  be  very  hearty  in 
all  afl^rs ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  appears  to  be  sincere,  though  he  does  not  take 
much  pains  to  persuade  me  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  as  others  do,  for  he  never 
spoke  but  once  of  himself,  yet  I  confess  I  incline  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  him. 
It  may  be  his  formal  grave  look  deceives  me.  He  brought  me  your  letter  yes- 
terday, and  I  could  not  hold ;  so  he  saw  roe  cry,  which  I  have  hindered  myself 
before  every  body  tUl  then.     Then  it  was  impossible. 

"  And  this  morning,  when  I  heard  the  joyM  news  from  Mr.  Butler,  I  was  in 
pun  to  know  what  was  become  of  the  late  king,  [meaning  her  &ther,  James  II.] 
and  durst  not  ask  him ;  but  when  lord  Nottingham  came,  I  ddd  venture  to  do  it, 
and  had  the  satis&ction  to  hear  he  was  safe.  I  know  I  need  not  beg  you  to  let 
him  be  taken  care  of,  for  I  am  confident  you  will  for  your  own  saJce ;  yet  add 
that  to  all  your  kindness,  and,  for  my  sake,  let  people  know  you  would  have  no 
hurt  come  to  his  person.     Forgioe  me  this" 

In  this  last  paragraph  is  comprised  all  that  can^  with 
truths  be  urged  in  Mary^s  yindication  regarding  the  reports 
of  her  alleged  parricidal  instigations  against  the  life  of  her 
fitther,  which  had  been  previously  brought  to  that  hapless 
parent's  ears.  Her  sole  defence  rests  on  the  passage  above 
mentioned^  in  which,  nevertheless,  she  can  find  no  kinder 

^  Qreat-chamberlain.  The  double  regality  made  a  perplexing  duplication  of 
stato-ofBoes  and  officers;  for  instance,  lord  Nottingham  was  not  Mary's  lord 
chamberlain  as  queen-consort,  but  hdd  a  place  of  more  responsibility  as  lord 
chamberlain  to  her  as  a  queen-reg^nant. 

*  This  is  as  the  queen  wrote  it;  she  has,  through  some  interruption,  left  the 
construction  of  the  sentence  defective.  By  that  lord,  she  means  Monmouth,  and 
recurs  to  his  inrinuations  against  her  friend  lord  Nottingham. 
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name  than  ''the  late  king''  for  the  author  of  her  being; 
and^  withal^  asks  ''  forgiveness/'  as  if  such  cold  and  unnatural 
expressions  were  too  kind  towards  her  unfortunate  sire. 

<«I  have  writ  this,''  resmneB  Mary,  in  her  letter,  "  at  so  many  timea,  that  I 
fear  yoa  wiU  hardly  make  sense  of  it.  I  long  to  hear  what  you  will  say  to  tba 
proposition  that  wUl  he  sent  you  this  night  by  the  lords,  and  I  do  flatter  mysdf 
mightily  with  the  hopes  to  see  you,  for  which  I  am  more  unpatient  than  can  be 
eipressed,  loving  you  with  a  passion  which  cannot  end  but  with  my  life." 

The  "  proposition"  on  which  the  queen  dwells  with  such 
fond  interest  was^  that  the  king,  having  broken  the  Jacobite 
army,  should  return  instantly  to  England.  William  was 
too  good  a  general  not  to  be  aware  that  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  if  attention  had  been  fixed  solely  on  its  physical 
advantages,  was  far  from  decisive  of  the  contest.  The 
praises  of  William  III.'s  great  valour  in  this  battle  have  re- 
sounded throughout  Europe;  but  he  had  in  Ireland  30,000 
regular  and  disciplined  troops, — he  had  the  most  formidable 
train  of  artillery  in  the  world  at  his  command.  Surely,  the 
very  act  of  looking  such  a  formidable  force  in  the  face,  as 
opponents,  was  one  of  superior  valour  in  the  ill-armed,  and 
undisciplined,  and  unpaid  militia  who  fought  for  James. 
That  unfortunate  king  has  been  called  a  coward  on  account 
oi  its  loss,  which,  indeed,  made  good  his  own  representa- 
tions in  his  naval  regulations,  '^  that  a  wholly  different  genius 
is  requii'ed  for  marine  and  land  warfare."  Every  one  to  his 
profession.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  won  by  a  furious 
charge  of  cavalry,  and  we  never  heard  that  English  sailors 
were  particularly  skilAil  in  equestrian  evolutions,^  or  that  a 
British  admiral  ought  to  be  called  a  coward  because  he  was 
not  an  adroit  general  of  horse.  When  the  sailor-king  met 
the  Dutch  on  his  own  element,  history  gave  a  different 
account  of  him.     The  cavaby  tactics  of  William  would  have 

'  Lord  Dartmouth,  a  favourite  naval  pupil  of  James,  observes  that  the  king 
had  made  him  renounce  the  land-aervioe  for  ever ;  saying,  "  If  he  serves  not  out 
his  naval  apprenticeship,  and  forgets  not  his  land-fii^ons,  I  will  trust  him  with  { 

no  ship  of  mine."  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  one  of  his  interesting  letters  to  James 
II.,  when  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  the  crida  of  the  Revolution,  writes,  "  I  havs 
sent  your  mijesty  a  despatch  by  a  Scotch  sailor  on  horseback;  hot  what  has 
become  of  eitiier  man  or  horse  I  know  not,  for  yon  well  know,  nn^  that  we  I 

sailon  are  not  quite  to  skilfbl  with  hones  as  with  ships." 
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availed  liim  as  little  on  the  seas.    That  most  mysterious 

politician^  Defoe^  although  a  Dutchman  by  descent^  in  his 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Carlton^  first  called  on  EngUshmen  to 

notice  this  pointy  and  remarks  the  injustice  and  ingratitude 

of  condemning  their  greatest  admird  as  a  coward^  because 

he  was  not  equally  skilful  in  a  cavalry-skirmish. 

The  standards  and  other  spoils  taken  from  king  James  at 

the  battle  of  the  Boyne^  were  by  his  daughter  ordered  to  be 

carried  in  triumphant  procession^  and  finally  hung  up  in  St. 

James's  chapel^  as  stimulants  to  her  devotions.    Great  was 

the  indignation  of  her  father's  old  Mends  and  companions 

in  arms  at  this  proceeding.     One  of  them  has  preserved  its 

memory  in  an  epigram^  entitled, — 

"09  sEBnra  thb  Coloubs  Hinre  nr  St.  Jamss'b  Chafsl.^ 

"  Walking  the  park  I,  to  my  honor,  there 
Sow  what  from  hardest  hearts  might  force  a  tear. 
The  trophies  of  a  monarch  openly 
Dispkyed  in  scorn  hefore  each  vulgar  eye» — 
A  crime  which  Ahsalom  did  never  do. 
Did  ever  he  to  every  oohbler  show 
The  relics  of  his  other's  overthrow  ?" 

The  author  then  urged  king  James  to  hurl  his  malediction 
on  his  daughter,  not  knowing  that  the  awful  denunciation 
had  already  mingled  with  the  splendours  of  her  coronation. 

Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax,  wrote  a  long  poem  on 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  heroic  verse.  It  consists  of  the 
most  lofty  eulogiimis  on  WiUiam,  without  either  naming  or 
aOuding  to  his  antagonist.  After  lauding  his  valour  and 
generosity,  he  leaves  it  in  complete  mystery  against  whom 
he  fought,  and  but  for  the  word  "  Boyne,''  no  one  could 
ever  guess  the  subject.  He  sums  up  with  the  presumption, 
that  if  William  had  been  a  Frenchman,  France  would  have 
said  and  done  more  to  his  honour  and  glory  than  ungrateful 
Englishmen  deemed  necessary : — 

*'  Their  plays,  their  songs,  would  dwell  upon  his  wound. 
And  operas  repeat  no  other  sound; 
Boyne  would  for  ages  be  the  painter's  theme, 
The  Ooblm*9  labour,*  and  the  poef  s  dream; 

>  MS.  of  sir  Robert  Strange. 
*  Probably  meaning  the  name  of  Qobelin,  the  tapestry-worker. 
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Tbe  wounded  aim  would  ftmuBfa  all  tliar  roomi, 
And  bleed  fiir  ever  scarlet  in  their  looms.^ 


The  queen,  the  charming  qneen  henel^  ■honld  gnoe 

The  noble  piece,  and  in  an  artfhl  place 

Soften  war's  horrofB  with  her  lovely  hce. 

Who  can  omit  the  queen's  aospieioiis  smile, 

The  pride  of  the  fair  sex,  the  goddess  of  our  isle  ? 

Who  can  forget  what  all  admired  of  late. 

Her  fears  for  him,  her  pmdenoe  for  the  state  ? 

Diasembhng  cares,  she  smooth'd  her  looks  with  grace, 

Doabti  in  her  heart,  and  pleasore  in  her  face; 

As  danger  did  approach,  her  ooorage  rose. 

And  patting  on  the  king,  dismaj'd  his  foes." 

The  last  couplets  present  a  true  picture  of  the  queen's  per- 
sonal demeanour  at  this  tremendous  crisis.  Her  efforts 
"  to  grin  when  her  heart  was  bursting/'  according  to  her 
expressions  in  her  letters^  were  seen  by  by-standers  in  the 
light  she  wished. 

"QirxEK  Mabt  to  Kikg  Welliax. 

"Whitehall,  July  \,  lG9a 

"Being  resolved  never  to  miss  a  post,  I  write  now  to  let  yon  know  I  have 
received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey,  who  came  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  was  df  caring 
till  one  before  he  brought  it.  To-morrow  I  think  to  write  again  bgr  him. 
Now  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have  been  satisfied  with  the  nght  of  lord  Linoofai, 
which  I  have  so  often  wished  for  in  vain.  I  met  him  as  I  came  from  prayen» 
with  a  hnndred  people  at  least  after  him.  I  can't  represent  to  yon  my  surprise 
at  so  unexpected  an  object^  and  so  strange  a  one;  bat  what  he  said  was  as  nradi 
80,  if  it  were  possible.  He  called  lord  president  [Carmarthen]  by  name,  (and  all 
in  general  who  are  in  trost)  '  rogacs ;'  told  me  '  I  most  go  bark  with  him  to 
ootincil  [privy  council]  to  hear  his  complaint,'  which  I  think  was  against  kvd 
Torrington.  He  talked  so  like  a  "M"l"i«t"  that  I  answered  lum  as  calmly  as  I 
could,  looking  on  him  as  such,  and  so  with  much  ado  got  from  him. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  now,  but  that  I  am  so  sleepy  I  can't  see;  bat  I  shsB 
live  and  die  entirely  „  Tour's.'* 

The  unfortunate  noble  who  was  thus  met  by  queen  Mary 
with  a  rabble  at  his  heels^  to  whom  he  was  addressing  his 
wayward  ideas  on  politics,  was  Edward,  the  last  earl  of 
Lincoln  of  the  elder  line  of  Clinton.  It  is  plain  by  this 
amusing  little  letter  of  the  queen,  that  her  curiosity  had 
been  excited  by  the  reported  eccentricities  of  that  peer, 
but  that  she  did  not  expect  so  strange  an  encounter  in  her 

t  In  allusion  to  the  scratch  which  William  received  in  the  oommencement 
of  the  action. 
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progress  to  Whitehall  chapel.     The  earl  of  Lincoln  then 

seated  himself  in  Whitehall  gallery/  bawling  out  to  every 

one,  "  that  the  queen  was  shut  up  by  three  or  four  lords, 

who  would  not  let  her  appe£ur  at  the  privy  council,  or  suffer 

her  nobles  to   have   access  to  her,^^ — "although,^'  as  the 

queen  herself  observed,  "  he  never  asked  it  all  the  while/' 

He  was  evidently  incited  to  torment  the  whig  junta  of  nine, 

by  whose  counsels  her  majesty  was  implicitly  guided,  instead 

of  having  recourse  to  the  privy  counciL     The  troubles  in 

which  the  queen  was  involved  are  best  described  by  her  own 

pen: — 

«  Vniitehall,  July  JJ,  1690. 

"  I  wrote  to  yon  a-Tuesday  night  by  the  post,  only  to  show  that  I  would  miss 
no  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  have  kept  Mr.  Grey  ever  sinoe,  having  nothmg 
worth  writing  or  troubling  you  with.  I  shall  now  begin  with  answering  your 
letter  to  him  by  him,  and  thank  Gkxi  with  all  my  soul  for  the  continuance  of 
your  good  success,  and  hope  yon  will  have  no  more  to  do  but  come  back  here, 
where  you  are  ynshed  for  by  all  that  love  you  or  themselves, — I  need  not  say 
most  by  me ;  it  would  be  a  wrong  of  me  to  suppose  you  doubt  it. 

**  If  the  first  part  of  your  letter  was  extreme  wdoome,  the  next  was  not  less 
so,  fbr  next  to  knowing  of  your  health  and  success,  that  of  your  being  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done  here  is  the  best  news,  and  till  then  I  was  very  much  in 
pain.  You  will  see,  also,  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  here  to  have  done 
just  as  you  would  have  had  it  yourself,  in  sending  Mr.  Russell  down  to  the  fieet; 
but  that  was  prevented,  as  you  will  know  befi)!re  this.  I  told  Mr.  Russell  what 
your  design  was  there,  and  asked  '  what  I  might  write  on  it  now  ?'  He  told 
me  '  he  dhould  be  always  ready  to  serve  you  any  way,'  and  seemed  mightily 
pleased  at  what  I  had  told  him.  I  did  not  say  it  openly  at  the  eommittee,  [the 
council  of  nine,]  because  I  know  how  much  lord  Monmouth  would  have  been 
troubled ;  but  I  told  lord  president  as  you  writ  him  word,  and  lord  Nottingham, 
and  lord  Marlborough.  It  seems  he  [Russell]  still  wishes  for  a  commission  to 
other  people,  and  not  to  be  alone.  The  day  that  I  received  yours  by  Mr.  Grey, 
which  was  on  Tuesday  noon,  the  ffreat  council  was  called  extraordinarily,  being 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  them  with  the  good  news." 

By  the  "  great  council/^  the  queen  means  to  designate  the 
privy  council^  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  had  warned 
her  from  attending  often.  The  members  conceived  their 
functions  were  unconstitutionally  superseded  by  a  body  bear- 
ing some  resemblance^  at  least  in  name^  to  the  Venetian 
"  council  of  ten.^^ 

Mary  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  the  most  exquisite  diffi- 
culty, which  no  person  could  have  passed  through  without 

1  The  reader  must  remember  that  the  great  palace  of  Whitehall,  the  seat  of 
Toyalty  and  government,  was  not  yet  burnt  down. 
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imminent  danger^  excepting  one  who  possessed  her  pecuIiAr 
concentrativeness  of  purpose.  Had  she  felt  an  atom  of 
kindliness  to  father,  sister,  brother,  nephew,  or  friend,  or 
even  a  particle  of  egotism  or  personal  ambition  which  was 
not  centered  in  that  second  self,  her  ungracious  and  ungrace- 
ful little  partner,  she  could  not  have  steered  the  vessel  of 
state  steadily  enough  to  have  avoided  the  shoals  of  the  oli- 
garch faction  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rocks  of  Jacobitism 
on  the  other.  She  likewise  had  to  dread  the  political  jea- 
lousy of  her  spouse,  however  well  she  might  govern,  if  she 
put  herself  too  forward  in  her  function  of  queen-regnant. 
This  dread  is  apparent  in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative, 
where  she  expresses  her  reluctance  to  attend  the  privy  coun- 
cil, and  describes  the  stormy  scene  raised  therein  because 
she  had  hitherto  denied  her  presence,  according  to  her  hus- 
band^s  orders : — 

"  Seeing  yoa  had  left  me  to  the  advice  of  the  oommittee  of  nine  when  to  go, 
[to  the  privy  ooondl,]  I  asked  them  in  the  morning,  '  If  they  thought  it  Dfeoes- 
■aiy  ?  that,  for  mgf  part,  I  did  not.'  Lord  prendent  Carmarthen  add,  '  No.' 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  privy  oonndl  met,  all  hegan,  it  teems,  to  ask  '  if  I 
came  ?'  The  lord  president  Caimartben  sud,  '  No.'  Upon  whidi,  there  wen 
some  who  grmnhled.  Sir  R.  Howard  made  a  formal  speech,  wherein  he  hinted 
many  things,  as  if  he  thonght  it  not  reasonahle  that  I  did  not  come  to  ponvy 
ooondL     He  was  seconded  by  the  duke  of  Bolton." 

That  afternoon  faction  ran  very  high  in  the  privy  counciL 
In  the  midst  of  the  murmurs  on  accoimt  of  her  majesty's 
absence,  lord  Monmouth  and  the  lord  steward  [Devonshire] 
thought  proper  to  leave  their  seats  at  the  council-board  and 
enter  her  private  apartments,  where  they  began  to  entreat 
her  to  accompany  them  back,  to  appease  the  malcontents. 
The  queen,  who  shrewdly  suspected  lord  Monmouth  to  be 
the  secret  mover  of  the  storm,  and  dreading  the  displeasure 
of  her  husband  if  she  appeared  too  often  at  the  more  public 
coimcil,  thus  expresses  herself  in  the  dilemma : — 

"  I  was  surprised  at  it,  for  they  sent  for  me  oat  of  my  doset.  I  wiU  not 
trouhle  yoa  with  all  they  said,  hat  they  were  very  pressing;  and  lord  ttewaid 
[Devonshire]  told  me  there  were  many  there,  who  ahsolately  told  him  'they 
woald  not  speak  hat  hefore  me ;  that  they  were  privy  coandllors  established  hj 
law,  and  did  not  know  why  they  shonld  he  denied  my  presence.' 

*«  I  answered  them  [i,  e.  Devonshire  and  Monmoath]  at  first  as  civilly  as  I 
ooold,  and  as  calmly;  hat  heing  much  pressed,  I  grew  a  little  peevish,  and  told 
them  '  that»  between  us,  I  must  own  I  thought  it  a  hwmowr  [caprice]  in  some 
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there,  [of  the  privy  ooondl,]  which  I  did  not  think  myself  hoond  to  please ;  for, 
Bhoald  I  oome  now  for  this,  I  should  at  hut  he  sent  for  when  any  hody  had  a 
mind  to  it,  and  that  I  wondered  they,  who  had  heard  me  in  the  morning  say  I 
would  not  come,  should  now  he  so  importunate.'  But  all  I  could  say  wcmld  not 
satiafy  them,  and  had  not  lord  Nottingham  come  in,  I  helieve  they  would  not 
have  left  me  so  soon.  I  cannot  tell  if  I  did  well  or  no,  but  I  think  I  did.  This 
was  the  same  day  lord  Lincoln  was  here,  as  I  wrote  you  word  before,  and  he  sat 
in  the  gallery  crying  aloud  '  that  five  or  six  lords  shut  me  up^  and  would  let 
nobody  else  come  near  me,'  yet  never  asked  it  all  the  time. 

"  Lord  Nottingham  will  give  you  an  account  of  lord  mayor's  being  called 
next  day  to  the  ffreai  council,  [privy  coundl,]  where  I  was ;  but  I  must  needs 
observe  that  he  came  with  his  answer  ready  wrote,  and  pulled  out  his  paper  and 
read  it.  Upon  which,  many  of  those  who  came  \rith  him  looked  upon  one 
another  as  amazed,  and  the  more  because  the  lord  president  did  not  desire  it  till 
Friday." 

The  queen  suspected  some  treachery  in  the  singular  circum- 
stance that  the  'lard  mayor '  brought  his  speech  ready  written 
in  his  pockety  and  pulled  it  out^  and  read  it  to  her.  Her 
majesty  was  not  quite  so  familiar  with  speeches  ready  cut 
and  dried  as  her  successors  have  been :  this  was  one  of  the 
first  experiments  of  the  kind^  and  queen  Mary  confessed 
herself  amazed  at  the  proceeding. 

The  members  of  the  privy  coimcil  were  bent  on  protecting 
those  Jacobite  lords  who  had  been  marked  down  by  hewelf 
and  council  for  imprisonment  and  prosecution.  A  plot  was 
maturing  in  Scotland  which  gave  great  uneasiness  to  William 
and  Mary,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  invasion, 
might  have  wrecked  their  government,  if  the  leaders,  lord 
Annandale  and  lord  Breadalbane,  had  not  severally  visited 
the  king  and  queen,  and  made  their  confessions,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  their  colleagues.  Lord  Ross,  then  in  London, 
was  one  of  those  betrayed.  Queen  Mary  thus  expresses 
herself  regarding  his  apprehension:  '^ Another  thing  hap- 
pened that  I  must  tell :  lord  Nottingham  had  secured  lord 
Rosse,  and  now  desired  the  [privy]  council  that  he  might  be 
sent  to  the  Tower,  as  well  as  so  many  others.  All  consented. 
Duke  of  Bolton  asked  ^Why?'  Lord  Nottingham  said 
^  There  was  informations  against  him ;  and  more,  his  own 
letters  to  sir  John  Cochrane '/  upon  which  all  said  a  warrant 
should  be  drawn.  But  when  it  came  to  be  signed,  duke  of 
Bolton  would  not ;  he  hindered  lord  Devon  by  a  whisper. 
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and  his  son  by  a  nod.^  Lord  Montague  would  not  sign  it 
neither.  K  this  be  usual  I  cannot  tell^  but  methinks  it 
ought  not  to  be  so/^ 

Her  majesty  continues  in  her  letter  to  discuss^  in  no  very 
perspicuous  terms^  the  half-revealed  Jacobite  plot  in  Soot- 
land^  and  mentioned  the  opinion  of  her  "junta  of  nine," 
that  sir  James  Montgomery,^  a  whig  lately  turned  Jacobite, 
who  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  plot,  "  ought  to  be  arrested 
and  sent  from  Scotland,  for  he  was  crafty  and  malicious,  and 
his  confessions,  if  listened  to,  would  implicate  honest  per- 
sons;" meaning,  doubtless,  by  *  honest  persons,'  not  only 
various  members  of  the  now  discontented  oligarchy  who 
had  aided  in  the  revolution,  but  most  of  themselves, — the 
queen's  assistant  junta.  Many  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
Mary^s  letters  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corjftts  act; 
and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  glee  with  which  she  mentions 
persons  being  now  "  clapt  up "  who  were  fluttering  in  the 
park  but  a  few  hours  before,  she  had  some  satisfaction  in  the 
exertion  of  this  despotism. 

Jacobitism  was,  in  the  year  1690,  so  frequent  in  every-day 
life,  that  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  a  messenger 
enter  a  house,  a  theatre,  or  Hyde-park,  show  a  privy  council 
warrant  to  some  gallant,  all  embroidery,  cravat,  and  ruffle, 
and  march  him  off,  bewigged  and  befringed  as  he  was,  from 
among  a  circle  of  belles  to  the  Tower.  K  not  seriously 
implicated  in  any  of  the  numerous  plots  then  in  active  con- 
coction, either  in  Scotland  or  England,  the  prisoner  was  let 
out,  after  some  weeks'  detention,  much  impoverished  in 
purse  by  his  visit  to  the  grim  fortress,  for  no  one  in  the 

^  Lord  B088  seemB  to  haye  married  a  daoghter  of  Bachel  lady  BuneD,  and 
was  in  oonsequenoe  dosely  oonnected  with  the  family  of  Cavendish  and  thdr 
powerful  alliances.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  fiui^liarly  in  the  mannscript 
letters  in  the  Devonshire  Fbpers. 

*  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  been  in  strong  opposition  to  James  II.  during 
his  reign :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  deputies  who  had  brought  the  offer  of 
the  Scottish  crown  to  William  and  Maiy.  He  became  malcontent,  as  well  as 
the  other  revolutionist  leaders,  Breadalbane,  Annandale,  and  Robb»  became  hM 
desire  of  gain  was  not  sufficiently  satisfied.  He  had  therejfbre  joined  the  Jacobite 
plot  of  1689,  which  was  disorganized  by  the  death  of  Dundee  at  KiOieanuikiG. 
(See  Dalrymple's  Memoirs  and  Appendix.) 
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seyenteenth  century  was  freed  from  the  Tower  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  200/.  in  fees  and  other  expenses.  So  common 
was  this  manoeuvre  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary^  that 
the  matter-of-fact  comedies  of  the  day  make  these  arrests, 
either  feigned  or  real,  incidents  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
rivals,  or  ftumishing  adventures  to  the  hero  of  the  piece.  In 
illustration  of  these  traits  of  the  times  may  he  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  an  original  letter  of  sir  Greorge  Rooke,'  who  seems 
not  a  little  scandalized  at  the  conduct  of  one  of  queen 
Mary's  captives,  when  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  sign  a 
privy-council  warrant  for  his  liberation.  ''I  could  easily 
believe  that  my  lord  Falkland  was  very  much  transported 
with  his  release  from  the  Tower,  but  did  not  think  that  he 
would  leap  from  thence  into  a  ball/' 

Jacobite  poetry  had  formed  a  powerful  means  of  offence 
against  the  revolutionary  government.  It  had  originated  in 
opposition  to  the  faction  which  strove  to  exclude  James  II., 
when  duke  of  York,  from  the  throne.  The  first  Jacobite 
songs,  "York,  our  great  admiral,''  and  "We'll  stand  to  our 
landlord  as  long  as  we've  breath,"  were  decidedly  of  English 
composition;  but  the  subject  was  caught  up  in  the  more 
musical  and  poetical  land  beyond  the  Tweed.  Numerous 
Jacobite  lyrics  were  adapted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  exquisite 
melodies  of  Scotland.  Some  were  tender  in  pathos ;  others 
bold  and  biting  in  satire.  There  was  one  of  the  latter, 
written  by  the  heir  of  Lothian,  which  dashed  at  the  points 
on  which  the  four  persons  of  the  royal  family  in  England 
were  most  liable  to  censure,  and  combined  them  in  one  fierce 
couplet : — 

**  There't  Maiy  ike  damglUer,  there't  Willy  the  cheater, 
There's  Gteardie  the  drinker,  there's  Annie  the  eater." 

Another  party-song  took  its  rise  within  a  few  months 
of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  It  was  hummed 
by  every  voice,  and  being  set  to  a  bold  original  air,  haunted 
every  ear,  although  it  was  but  a  burst  of  audacious  dog- 
gerel:— 

^  In  the  MS.  oolledaon  of  his  gpnoe  the  duke  of  Deronshira. 

VOL.  VII.  T 
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•  ■ 

"  Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer?' 
Ken  ye  the  rhyme  to  porringer  ? 
King  James  the  Seventh  had  ae  daughter. 
And  he  gave  her  to  an  Granger. 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  ? 

Ken  ye  how  he  requited  him  P 
The  dog  has  into  England  oome. 

And  ta'en  the  crown  in  spito  of  him ! 

The  rogue  he  sal  na  keep  it  lang. 

To  hudge  we'll  make  him  fain  again; 
We'll  hang  him  high  upon  a  tree. 

King  James  shall  ha'e  his  ain  again !" 

The  plaintive  and  elegant  Jacobite  songs  of  tbis  period 

are  not  numerous.     The  exquisite  one,  both  in  words  and 

melody,  by  Ogilvie  of  Inverquharity,  written  after  the  loss 

of  the   battle  of  the  Boyne,  "It  was  a'  for  our  rightful 

king/'  has  previously  been  quoted.     Perhaps  the  following 

beautifcd   song,   in  which  queen  Mary  is   alluded  to,  was 

composed  by  the   same  brave  exile.     It  is  the  lament  of 

a  Jacobite  lady  for  the  absence  of  her  lover  at  St.  Ger- 

mains: — 

**  I  ha'e  nae  kith,  I  ha'e  nae  kin. 
Nor  ane  that's  dear  to  me. 
For  the  honny  lad  that  I  lo'e  hest. 
He's  iar  ayont  the  sea. 

He's  gane  with  ane*  that  was  our  ain. 

And  we  may  rue  the  day. 
When  our  king's  ae'  daughter  came. 

To  play  sae  foul  a  play. 

Oh,  gin  I  were  a  honny  hird, 

Wi'  wings  that  I  might  flee. 
Then  I  wad  travel  o'er  the  main. 

My  ain  true  love  to  see. 

Then  wad  I  tell  a  joyAil  tale 

To  ane  that's  dear  to  me. 
And  sit  upon  a  king's  window. 

And  fling  my  melody." 

At  St.  Germains,  the  window  of  the  room  once  tenanted 
by  king   James  juts  boldly  over  a  commanding  view,   as 

^  Foreigner  is  the  answer  to  this  quaint  question. 
*  James  II.     Ogilvie,  the  sweetest  Jaoobito  poet  of  his  day,  was  in  the 
Scottish  brigade,  being  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Dumbarton  regiments  broke  by 
William  III.  for  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  him.    He  fought  at  the  Boyne  for 
James  II.,  and  foU  at  the  battle  of  the  Rhine. 

*  Haiy :  ae  daughter,  is  '  eldest  daughter.' 
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if  to  invite  such  winged  minstrels, — and  strongly  did  it 
recall  this  exquisite  old  melody  to  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
when  standing,  in  musing  mood,  within  it.  The  con- 
cluding verses  allude  to  the  plots  of  the  period,  regarding 
which  the  Jacobites  were  high  in  hope :  by  "  the  crow," 
or  ''  corbie,"  is  meant  William  III.  and  his  party. 

"  The  adder  lies  i'th'  corbie's  nest, 
Beneath  the  corbie's  wame ; 
And  the  bhwt  that  reaves  the  oorlne'i  HBtt, 
Shall  blaw  our  good  king  hame.^ 

Then  blaw  ye  east,  or  blaw  ye  west^ 

Or  blaw  ye  o'er  the  hem, 
Oh  I  bring  the  lad  that  I  b'e  best. 

And  ane  I  dare  na  name." 

The  queen,  in  fiill  expectation  that  king  William  would 
return  speedily  from  Ireland,  found  it  requisite  to  apologize 
%o  him  that  his  Kensington  villa  was  not  ready  for  his  re- 
ception. She  concludes  her  letter,  dated  July  i%,  with  these 
words:  "You  don't  know  how  I  please  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  you  here  very  soon,  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  at  Kensington.  Your  closets 
here  are  also  not  in  order,  but  there  is  no  smoke  in  the 
summer,  and  the  air  much  better  than  in  another  season. 
Pray  let  me  have  your  orders ;  if  not  by  yourself,  then  tell 
lord  Portland,  and  let  him  write.  I  see  I  can  hardly  end 
this,  but  I  must  force  myself,  without  saying  a  word  more 
but  that  I  am  ever  yours — more  than  ever,  if  that  be  possi- 
ble— and  shall  be  so  till  death.'' 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  the  queen  from  her  bed, 
at  eleven  at  night,  at  which  hour  she  was  too  sleepy 
to  write  a  long  one,  having  fatigued  herself  by  a  visit  to 
Hampton-Court,  to  superintend  the  Dutch  devices  disfi- 
guring that  ancient  palace.  The  grand  apartments,  where 
the  English-bom  sovereigns  held  their  state,  had  been  de- 
molished ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  felicitous  lack  of  money 
and  Portland  stone,  not  a  fragment  of  their  noble  country- 
palace  would  have  been  left : — 

>  JaoMin. 
T  2 
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"Qusiv  Mabt  to  Knr0  WnxiAM.^ 

"  Whitehall,  1690,  July  ^  h.  0.,  at  etoven  at  mglit 
"  Toa  will  occoae  me  fW>m  answering  yoor  letter  I  reoeiTed  jesterdaj  morn- 
ing, (which  was  writ  on  Sunday  last,)  when  yon  know  I  have  been  this  moniing 
to  HamptoQ-Coort  and  back  again  by  noon,  and  ever  rinoe  hare  had  one  or  other 
io  speak  to  me,  of  which  I  wUl  giye  you  an  account  when  I  hare  more  time. 
Now  I  shall  oxily  tell  you  that  things  go  on  there  [at  Hampton-Coort]  very 
slowly.  Want  of  money  and  Portland  stone  are  the  hindrances,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  lame  when  there  are  such  pressing  neeemtgfs,  I  am  ahnott  ashamed  to  speak 
about  it ;  and  yet  it  ia  become  so  just  a  debt»  that  it  oog^t  to  be  paid, — ^I  mean 
the  privy  seal  which  you  passed  long  ago« 

"  1  §uusj  the  joy  at  St.  Fstrlck's  church  was  greater  than  can  be  exprast,  and 
wish  I  had  been  with  you ;  but  though  at  a  distance,  none  ever  praised  God  so 
heartily  for  many  reasons,  chiefly  that  of  your  wonderfhl  deliveranoe,  upon  which, 
the  queen-dowager  sent  lady  Arlington  to  compliment  me.  I  am  now  in  my  be^ 
having  bathed,  and  am  so  sleepy  I  can  say  no  more,  but  that  I  am  ever 
and  entirely  **  Tour's." 

In  the  three  succeeding  days  she  wrote  two  more  letters 
to  her  husband^  fiill  of  hopes  of  seeing  him  quickly,  mingled 
with  fears  that  the  French  ships — ^which  then  rode  yicton^ 
both  in  the  English  and  Irish  Channels,  in  a  manner  un- 
precedented for  centuries, — should  intercept  him  on  his 
return. 

"All  my  fear*,**  obeerves  the  queen,*  "it'  the  French  ships,  whidi  an 
gomg  to  St.  George's  Channel,  and  are  already  at  Einsale.  If  those  sboold 
hinder  you,  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  think  the  flight  would  take  away  my 
reason.  But  I  hope  the  express,  which  goes  this  evening  to  sir  Clondeskfy  Shovel, 
will  come  time  enough  to  prevent  any  surprise.  I  am  the  most  impatieni 
creature  in  the  world  fbr  an  answer  about  your  coming,  which  I  do  hope  may  be 
a  good  one,  and  that  I  shall  see  you,  and  endeavour  myself  to  let  yon  se^  if  it 
be  possible^  that  my  heart  is  more  yours  than  my  own." 

The  queen,  in  continuation,  gives  more  laudable  proofs  of 
her  sincerity  in  religion  than  can  previously  be  discovered  in 
her  conduct. 

**  I  have  been  deored,"  she  says  to  her  husband,  "  to  beg  you  not  to  be  too 
quick  in  parting  with  the  confiscated  estates,  but  consider  whether  you  will  not 
keep  some  for  public  schooLs,  to  instruct  the  poor  Irish.  For  my  part,  I  must 
needs  say  that  I  think  you  would  do  very  weU,  if  you  would  condder  what  care 
can  be  taken  of  the  poor  souls  there ;  and,  indeed,  if  you  would  give  me  leave^  I 
must  tell  you  I  think  the  wonderftd  deliverance  and  success  you  have  had,  should 
obUge  you  to  thmk  upon  doing  what  you  can  for  the  advancement  of  true 
religion  and  promoting  the  gospeL"* 

Alas !  king  William,  like  all  mere  military  sovereigns,  had 

no  endowments  to  bestow  on  Christian  civilization  of  any 

>  Dahymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  188.  *  IMd.,  p.  141. 

'  So  written.  *  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  iL  p.  141. 
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kind.  The  property  she  mentions  was  the  private  inherit- 
ance of  her  father  from  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Ulster.  It 
was  given  by  her  husband  to  his  mistress^  Elizabeth  Yilliers. 
Probably  it  was  some  intimation  of  its  infamous  destination 
that  prompted  Mary  to  make  the  request  that  it  might  be 
appropriated  to  the  above  virtuous  use ;  but  her  regal  partner 
little  thought  of  any  atonement  for  the  excessive  miseries 
inflicted  on  wretched  Ireland  during  his  reign.  Far  from 
that,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  was  the  cause  of  many  atro- 
cities being  perpetrated  by  his  cruel  troops :  the  slightest 
mention  of  one  thrills  the  nerves  with  horror.  When 
William  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Waterford^  he 
was  asked^  ''In  what  manner  he  should  dispose  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  V^ — "  Bum  them  I^'  was  his  ill-tem- 
pered reply.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this 
peevish  expletive  was  literally  obeyed ;  for  one  thousand  of 
these  unfortunates  were  destroyed  in  this  inhuman  manner^ 
by  the  place  in  which  they  were  penned  directly  afterwards 
bursting  into  flames^  in  which  they  miserably  perished.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  July^  it  was  found  necessary  that 
queen  Mary  should  in  person  review  the  militia^  which  had 
been  called  out  for  the  defence  of  the  coimtry,  then  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  the  victorious  fleets  of  France.  This 
was  trenching  very  closely  on  the  office  of  her  military  lord 
and  master^  and  she  evidently  deemed  it  proper  to  apolo- 
gise for  playing  the  general  as  well  as  the  sovereign  in  his 
absence : — 

"  I  go,"  the  Bays  in  her  next  letter,  "  to  Hjde-park»  to  aee  the  militia  drBwn 

oat  there,  next  Monday ;  yon  may  believe  /  go  agaimtt  my  will. I  still 

nrast  come  back  to  my  first  saying;  which  is,  that  I  do  hope  and  fatter  myself 
that  yon  will  be  come  back,  if  it  can  be  with  safety.  I'm  snre  if  that  can't  be, 
I  shall  wish  you  may  rather  stay  where  yon  are,  though  I  long  never  so  mnoh  to 
•ee  yon,  thsn  that  you  shoold  yentore  your  dear  person,  which  is  a  thoosMod 
times  more  jo  to  me  than  my  own  self,  and  ever  will  be  so  while  I  breathe." 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  known  of  Mary  II.  has  been 

imbibed  by  the  public  from  Burnet's  panegyric.     But  with 

what  promptitude  would  the  revolutionary  bishop  have  de- 

moUshed  his  own  work,  could  he,  like  us,  have  read  her 

>  Pbrter's  History  of  Inland.  It  is  dted  by  the  author  of  «' Ixeland  as  a 
Kingdom  and  Odtony*" 
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majesty^s  letter  to  the  king^  of  July  \i,  and  seen  the  ocm- 
temptuous  reluctance  with  which  she  acceded  to  his  desire 
of  having  his  '^thundering  long  sermon '^  on  the  Boyne 
victory  printed.  Many  passages  in  these  letters^  written 
with  unstudied  grace  and  simplicity^  prove  that  Mary's . 
tastes  in  composition  were  elegant  and  unaffected;  conse- 
quently^ Burnet's  style  must  have  been  odious  to  her.  How 
differently  did  the  man  himself  and  the  world  believe  he 
was  rated  in  her  majesty's  estimation !  Let  her  speak  for 
herself^  as  follows:^  ^'I  will  say  no  more  at  present^  but 
that  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  made  a  thundering  long  sermon 
this  mornings  which  he  has  been  with  me  to  desire  me  to 
print,  which  I  could  not  refuse^  though  I  should  not  have 

ordered  it^  for  reasons  which  I  told  him I  am  ex* 

treme  impatient  of  hearing  from  you^  which  I  hope  in  God 
will  be  before  I  sleep  this  night ;  if  not^  I  think  I  shall  not 
rest.  But  if  I  should  meet  with  a  disappointment  of  yoor 
not  comings  I  don't  know  what  I  shall  do^  for  my  desire  of 
seeing  you  is  equal  to  my  love^  which  cannot  end  but  with 

my  life." 

«  Queen  Maby  to  Knra  Williah. 

«« WhitehaU,  July  ^  1690. 
*'  Every  hoar  makes  me  more  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  and  erery  thing  I 
hear  stir  I  think  brings  me  a  letter.  I  shall  not  go  about  to  excuse  myself;  I 
know  'tis  folly  to  a  great  degree  to  be  so  uneasy  as  I  am  at  present,  when  I  hm 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any  iU  cause,  but  only  might  attribute  your  silence  to 
your  marching  farther  from  Dublin,  which  makes  the  way  longer.  I  have  stayed, 
till  I  am  almost  asleep,  in  hopes ;  but  they  are  vain,  and  I  must  onoe  mora  go  to 
bed  in  hopes  of  being  waked  with  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  shall  get  at  last*  I 
hope." 

By  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  may  be  gathered^  that  her 
majesty^s  councillors  were  much  agitated  with  quarrelsome 
divisions^  and  that  stormy  discussions  constantly  sprang  up^ 
to  her  great  uneasiness.  In  truths  the  immediate  danger  of 
her  father's  restoration  had  firightened  them  into  something 
l^e  unanimity  while  the  queen  presided  over  them;   but 

>  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  142.  A  panegyrist  of  the  queen  hat 
published  some  of  her  lett^  but  has  oarefhlly  omitted  this  passage,  the  editor 
being  an  admirer  of  Burnet.  No  one  ought  to  touch  documents  in  such  a  spirit. 
Letters  and  diaries  ought  to  apeak  honestly  for  themsdves;  then  kt  readers 
draw  their  own  deductions,  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  tboae  of  the  faiogr^iher. 
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after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  they  deemed  that  danger 
passed^  and  they  relapsed^  in  consequence^  into  their  usual 
state  of  factious  animosity.  Their  tempers  had  previously 
greatly  annoyed  her  liege  lord,  who  had  prepared  her  for 
their  troublesome  behaviour.  She  had  secretly  imagined 
that  he  found  fault  from  his  own  cynical  spirit;  she  thus 
owns  that  he  knew  them  better  than  she  did : — 

"  I  cannot  resolve  to  write  yon  all  that  has  past  at  council  this  day,  till  which 
time  I  thought  you  had  g^ven  me  wrong  characters  of  men ;  hut  I  now  see  they, 
answer  my  expectation  of  being  as  little  of  a  mind  as  of  a  body.^ 

"  Adieu !  do  but  love  me,  and  I  can  bear  all." 

As  the  king  was  still  detained  in  Ireland,  Mary^s  next 
despatch  brought   details  more  particular  of  the  quarrels 
which  pervaded  both  the  cabinet  and  the  privy  council,  and 
had  for  their  object  the  appointment  of  commanders  of  the 
shattered  and  fugitive  navy,  then  skulking  dishonourably  in 
the  ports  of  the  Thames.     The  queen  mentions  that  she  had 
had  the  vapours  in  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  July,  having 
been  worried  by  the  mad  lord  Lincoln  that  morning.    The 
term  **  vapours  '^  requires  explanation,  as  much  as  any  other 
historical  antiquity  of  a  bygone  day:  we  believe  it  is  syno- 
nymous with  an   "  attack  on  the  nerves  '^  in  the  present 
century.     But  nervous  complaints  were  classed  by  queen 
Mary^s  court  into  three  separate  maladies:  these  were  va- 
pours, megrims,  and  spleen.    Vapours,  we  believe,  veered 
in  symptoms  towards  hysterics,  megrims  to  nervous  head- 
ache, while  the  spleen  simply  meant  a  pain  in  the  temper. 
Pope,  in  his  brilliant  court  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
represents  all  three  keeping  watch  round  his  fainting  Be- 
linda, a  fair  belle  of  the  courts  of  queen  Mary  and  queen 
Anne,  Mrs.  Arabella  Permor  by  name,  from  whom  the  lord 
Petre  of  that  day  had  contumaciously,  and  against  her  con- 
sent, stolen  a  curl.     Queen  Mary  may  be  excused,  then,  for 
having  had  one  of  these  feminine  afflictions,  especially  when 
she  had  been  agitated  by  conflicting  feelings  that  day, — 
plagued  by  the  council,  and  beset  by  a  madman  withal, 
according  to  her  own  description  in  the  following  letter : — 

1  The  queen  means,  that  her  ooundllon  are  no  more  "  one  in  mind,  than 
ikey  are  one  in  hodj/** 
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"QuxBH  Mast  to  Knio  Wiluaic* 

'« WlutehaO,  Jolj  B. 

"  Gould  yoa  bat  goem  tit  my  hnpatieiioe  for  a  letter,  joa  would  be  eUe  to 
judge  of  my  joy  at  reoeiving  yours  fiom  Tlmolm.  At  present  I  shall  say  nothing 
to  yon,  bat  that  I  have,  at  last,  seen  the  coandl  in  a  great  hesA,  but  shall  sU^* 
till  I  see  yoa  to  tell  yoa  my  mind  opon  it.  Lord  Nottingham  will  send  yon  the 
aoooant  the  conmussioners  have  broogfat  from  ses>  of  the  assoraiioe  of  ihe  fleet 
being  ready  Wednesday  next. 

"Lord  Lincoln,"  parsoes  her  miyesty's  historical  narratiye,  "was  with  me 
this  afternoon  no  less  than  an  hoar  and  a  half,  reforming  the  fleets  oorreetiqg 
abases,  and  not  shy,  either,  of  naming  persons.  He  talked  so  perfectly  ISn  a 
madman,  as  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  in  my  life :  be  made  me  the  moti 
extrcmaganiett  compliments  in  the  world*  bat  was  by  no  means  sstiafted  that  I 
woald  do  nothing  he  desired  me.  He  had  an  expreanon  that  I  have  beard  often 
within  this  few  days ;  which  is, '  that  I  have  the  power  in  my  hand,  and  they 
wonder  I  do  not  make  ase  of  it;'  and  '  why  shoald  I  stay  for  yoar  rebnn?'  And 
'  whether  I  thould  [oogbt  to]  lose  so  modi  time  as  to  write  yoa  word  or  no^  is 
doabted;  that  is,  when  ihetf  most  stay  till  an  answer  come.'  I  shall  tdl  yon 
more  of  this  when  I  shall  be  so  happy  once  more  to  see  yoa,  or  when  I  csn  write 
yoa  a  long  letter,  for  I  hone  taken  the  vapawrs,  and  dare  not  to-ni^it.  Bat 
yoo  know,  whatever  my  letters  are,  my  heart  is  more  yoors  than  my  own." 

*  Daliymple's  Appendix,  part  iL  p.  148. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Queen  Mary  urged  to  avome  soTereignty  indspendeiiily  of  her  husband — ^Dia- 
logoes  with  lir  Thomas  Lee— Aflh>nted  by  him — ^Dialogoe  with  lord  Devon- 
sldre — ^Her  perplexities — Her  arrangements  for  the  king's  retam— Laments 
the  onfinished  state  of  Kensington-palace — Bm  angry  reproof — Her  hnmble 
apologies — Preparations  at  Kensington — General  style  of  her  writing — Pro- 
ceedings of  the  princess  Anne — Queen  goes  to  look  at  Campden-honse — 
Yoong  dnke  of  Gloncester  settled  there-— William  IIL's  letter  conoeming 
the  queen — Her  celebration-ball  at  Whitehall  deferred — ^The  queen  disap- 
pointed of  her  husband's  return — Continuation  of  her  letters — Her  difficulties 
increase — ^Her  troubles  with  naval  matters — Listens  to  Dutch  cabals — Joy  at 
the  king's  approval — ^Announces  that  Kensington-palaoe  is  ready — Intercedes 
for  Hamilton — Her  interviews  with  informers— -Detects  a  plot — Urges  the 
king's  return — State  of  England  under  her  sway-^Her  averrion  to  Whitehall 
— Beceivee  Zukstein — Communes  with  JaooUte  traitors — Sends  their  secret 
oonfSBMions  to  William  III. — Mentions  Nevill  Payne — Her  fondness  for  Hol- 
land— Sends  cannon  and  money  to  her  husband — ^Mentions  its  loss — Her 
dialogue  with  Russell — Her  tender  expressions  to  the  king — Gossip  about  his 
relatives — Her  anguish  of  mind — Dread  of  the  king's  campaign  in  Flandera— 
Receives  an  amber  cabinet— Hears  news  of  the  king's  lan^Qng— Enmity  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza — Meets  king  William — ^Their  residence  at  Kensington 
— ^King's  jealousy  of  his  wife's  government — ^Traits  of  costume. 

Whether  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  nnanimity  of  pur- 
pose between  the  king  and  queen^  or  really  from  motives  of 
personal  preference  to  herself  as  the  native-born  monarchy 
it  is  certain  that  a  strong  party  existed^  eager  to  urge  her 
majesty  to  acts  of  independent  sovereignty.  It  is  no  slight 
amplification  of  her  conjugal  virtue  to  find  her  strenuously 
resisting  every  temptation  to  her  own  separate  aggrandize- 
ment. A  long  historical  despatch  from  the  queen  to  her 
absent  partner  opens,  according  to  custom,  like  a  love-letter, 
as  follows : — 
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"  QirsEN  Maby  to  Kiwa  William. 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  1,  n.s.  (July  21,  o.B.)  1690.* 
"  Last  night  I  received  your  letter  with  so  much  joy,  that  it  was  seen  by  my 
face,  by  those  who  knew  the  secret  of  it,  that  you  were  coming.  I  wiD  iM>t  take 
more  of  your  time  with  endeavouring  to  tell  you  what  is  impossible  to  be  ex- 
pressed ;  but  you  know  how  much  I  love  you,  and  therefore  you  will  not  doabt 
of  my  delight  to  think  I  shall  soon  sec  you.  I  will  not>  at  this  time,  tell  yoa 
any  thing  that  can  be  writ  by  others." 

The  gist  of  the  political  part  of  the  epistle  is  the  detail  of 
the  feuds  in  the  two  councils^  founded  on  the  facts  that  the 
king  and  queen  wished  Mr.  Russell  to  take  the  command  of 
the  fleet.  Subsequent  events  proved  they  were  perfectly 
right;  but  Russell  would  not  take  the  responsibility  after 
the  disastrous  defeats  which  had  succeeded  each  other  since 
the  Revolution.  He  chose  to  have  two  partners^  one  a  no* 
bleman^ — his  friend  lord  Shrewsbury,  the  ex-minister;  the 
other,  a  seaman.  The  queen  did  not  object  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Shrewsbury,  but  she  always  named  him  with 
mysterious  prudery.  Both  herself  and  the  king  insisted  on 
the  third  admiral  being  sir  Richard  Haddick ;  but  Russell 
remained  obstinate,  for  he  hated  Haddick.  The  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  too,  thought  fit  to  place  themselves  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  queen,  and  in  her  next  letter  are  repre- 
sented as  positively  disobedient  and  contumacious  to  hCT 
authority, — ostensibly  out  of  hatred  to  sir  Richard  Haddick, 
between  whom  and  sir  Thomas  Lee  (a  leading  man  in  the 
admiralty)  there  was  a  violent  enmity.  The  queen  con- 
cluded her  letter  with  these  words : — 

**  'Tis  impossible  for  Kensington  to  be  ready  for  yomr  coming,  though  I  will 
do  my  best  that  you  shall  not  stay  long  for  it  when  you  are  come  :  I  will  make 
my  apology  for  the  matter  when  I  see  you.  I  shall  now  only  tell  you  I  am  in 
great  pain  to  know  if  I  have  done  well  in  this  business,  or  no.  PlELrdon  all  my 
feults,  and  believe  that  I  commit  none  willingly;  and  that  I  love  you  more 
than  my  life." 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  queen  describes,  with  some  ani- 
mation, a  dialogue  between  herself  and  sir  Thomas  Lee.' 

**  So  the  commiasionera  of  the  admiralty  were  sent  fbr,  and  lord  president 
Carmarthen  told  them  what  the  resolution  was.'     Sir  Thomas  grew  as  pale  as 

>  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  146. 
*  That  admirals  BusseU  and  Haddick  should  command  the  fleets  in  oaqjunctiaD 
with  some  great  noble. 

'  Daliymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  148. 
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destti*  and  told  me  '  that  the  custom  was,  that  they  [the  lords  of  the  admiralty] 
used  to  recommend,  and  that  they  were  to  answer  for  the  persons,  since  they 
were  to  give  them  the  commismons,  and  did  not  know  hut  what  they  might  he 
ealled  to  aoconnt  in  pai'liament.'  Lord  president  answered  and  argued  with 
them.  At  last,  mr  Thomas  Lee  came  to  say  plainly,  '  Haddick  was  the  man 
they  did  not  like.'  He  added,  afterwards,  *  I  might  g^ve  a  commission  if  I 
liked,  hut  they  would  not.'  When  I  saw  he  talkt  long,  and  insisted  upon  their 
privilege,  I  said,  '  I  perceived,  then,  that  the  king  had  ^ven  away  his  own 
power,  and  ooold  not  make  an  admiral  which  the  admiralty  did  not  like.'  Sir 
Thomas  Lee  answered,  '  No ;  no  more  he  can't.'  I  was  ready  to  say,  '  Then  the 
king  should  gpve  the  commission  to  such  as  would  not  dispnte  with  him ;'  but  I 
did  not,  though  I  must  confess  I  was  heartily  angiy.  It  may  he,  I  am  in  the 
wrong ;  but,  as  yet,  I  cannot  think  so.  Lord  president,  after  more  discourse, 
desired  them  to  retire." 

The  blunt  answer  of  sir  Thomas  Lee  conld  not  be  digested 
by  the  queen^  who  soon  found  that  he  was  set  on  by  her 
fiiend  Russell,  whose  hatred  to  sir  Richard  Haddick  was 
equal  to  that  of  sir  Thomas  Lee.  The  next  step  taken  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  was  a  downright  refusal  to  sign  the 
commission.  Carmarthen^  the  lord  president,  brought  this 
intelligence  to  the  queen.  He  was,  or  pretended  to  be^  in  a 
very  great  rage.  The  observations  her  majesty  made^  on  his 
angry  demeanour,  display  good  sense  and  command  of 
temper: — 

**  I  askt  lord  president  what  answer  was  to  be  sent  ?  He  was  very  angry, 
and  talkt  at  a  great  rate ;  but  I  stopped  him,  and  told  him  '  /  was  angary 
enoogh,  and  desired  he  would  not  be  too  much  so,  for  I  did  not  believe  it  a 
proper  time.'  Lord  president  answered,  '  The  best  answer  he  could  give  from 
me  was,  that  they,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  would  do  well  to  consider  of  it.' 
I  desired  he  would  add,  '  that  I  could  not  change  my  mind,  if  it  were  proper  to 
say  so  much.'     He  said,  '  It  was  rather  too  little.' 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Russell  this  morning,  and  I  found  him  very  much  out  of  humour. 
Se  excused  sir  Thomas  Lee,  and  would  not  believe  he  had  said  such  a  thing  as 
I  told  you.  I  said,  '  Indeed  that  he  had  angered  me  very  much;'  but  he  [Hus- 
•ell]  endeavoured  to  talk  it  over.  He  said,  '  that  Haddick  was  not  acceptable  to 
them,  because  they  believed  lord  Nottingham  had  recommended  him,  and  th^ 
did  not  like  that.'  I  saw  Russell  shifted  off  signing  the  commission,  and, 
indeed,  I  never  saw  him  out  of  humour  before.  There  was  company  by,  so  I 
bad  not  a  fair  opportunity  of  saying  more  to  him ;  only  he  preet  naming  lord 
Shrewsbury  for  a  third,  [as  joint  admiral  of  the  fleet,]  as  the  best  means  to  allay 
all  these  things.  But  as  I  had  not  time  or  convenience  to  say  more  to  him  then, 
I  was  &in  to  leave  off  at  a  place  I  would  have  said  more  upon.  This  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  this  morning  to  lord  Marlborough,  who  came  to  me  about 
the  same  thing.  I  told  him  why  I  should  be  unwilling  to  name  Shrewsbiuy 
myself,  '  for  I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me,  by  any  means,  to  name  a 
person  who  had  quitted  [t.  e.,  resigned  office]  just  upon  your  going  away,  though 

>  Balrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  148. 
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I  WM  pemiaded  yoa  woald  tnut  him,  and  had  a  good  opinioii  of  him;  yet  hr 
me  to  take  upon  me  alone,  (for  we  oondoded  none  would  be  for  it  but  thoae  onj^ 
who  are  trusted  with  the  secret,'  I  mean  lord  Marl  and  Mr.  fiosadl,  and  kad 
cham,)  fbr  me,  I  say,  now  so  to  name  him  [Shrewslmiy]  withoat  being  aasnrad 
from  yourself  of  your  approbation,  I  thought  not  proper." 

The  queen's  pique  that  Shrewsbury  should  have  resigned 
office  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  assist- 
ing her  in  reigning^  is^  perhaps^  apparent  here.  The  rest 
of  her  detail  of  passing  events  is  full  of  interesting  indi- 
vidual particulars  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  at  this  trying 
epoch : — 

"  I  pray  God  to  send  you  here  quickly,  for  bemdes  the  deare  I  haye  to  see  joa 
for  my  own  sake,  (which  is  not  now  to  be  named,)  I  see  all  breaking  out  into 
flames.  Lord  steward  [Devonshire]  was  with  me  this  afternoon  from  sirlliomM 
Lee,  to  excuse  himself  to  me.  He  said,  '  The  reason  was,  beoanse  he  saw  Uns 
[the  appointment  of  Haddick]  was  a  business  between  two  or  tiiree — a  concerted 
thing,  and  that  made  Mm,'  he  could  not  consent.'  I  told  him  [Devonshire]  *  he 
himself  could  have  assured  sir  Thomas  Lee  it  was  your  own  orders^  in  your  letter 
from  you  to  me.'  At  which  he  shaked  his  head.  I  atkt,  '  If  he  or  sir  Thomas 
Lee  did  not  believe  me  ?'  He  said, '  sir  Thomas  Lee  thought  that  Haddick  was 
imposed  on  the  king.'  I  said,  <  I  did  not  believe  ^Ao^  was  so  easy*'  'Imean/said 
lord  [Devonshire],  '  recommended  by  persons  they  don't  much  like.'-—'  Indeed, 
my  lord,  if  they  only  dislike  sir  Riduurd  Haddick  because  he  is  recommended  by 
such  as  they  don't  approve,  it  will  only  confirm  me  in  the  belief  that  he  u  a  fit 
man,  since  they  make  no  other  oljection  against  him.  I  confess,'  sud  I,  'my 
lord,  I  was  very  angry  at  what  sir  Thomas  Lee  said  yesterdi^ ;  but  this  is  to 
make  me  more  so^  since  I  see  'tis  not  reason,  but  pasnon  makes  ar  T.  Lee  apeak 
thus.'  Upon  which,  toe  [the  queen  and  lord  Devonshire]  fell  into  discoune  of 
the  divisions,  [quarrelB  in  council,]  which  we  both  lamented,  and  I  think  we 
were  both  angiy,  though  not  with  one  another.  He  complained  'that  people 
were  too  mudi  believed  that  ouffht  not  to  be  so,  and  we  oouM  not  agrees'  I 
should  never  have  done,  should  I  eay  [repeat]  all  I  hear  on  such  matters;  bat 
what  I  have  said,  I  think  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  know.  If  I  have  been 
too  angry,  I  am  sorry  fer  it.  I  don't  believe  I  am  easily  provoked,  but  I  tiiink 
I  had  reason.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  do  not  think  people  should  be  humoured  to 
this  degree.  Mr.  Russell  again  desired  the  duke  of  Grafton  should  not  be  ii^ 
[t.  0.  in  command  of  the  fleet,]  and  lord  Nottingham,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
mentioned  him  before,  deored  me  to  let  you  know  he  is  conoenied  at  having 
mentioned  him,  having  since  been  informed  how  unfit  he  is." 

On  account  of  his  rude  and  brutal  manners,  which  exas- 
perated every  one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  the  queen^ 
who  had  wished  this  illegitimate  cousin  of  hers  to  be  em- 
ployed that  he  might  ''  become  good  for  something,''  now 

>  What  the  secret  was,  is  not  very  dear.  In  all  probalnlity,  it  was  that  kiz^ 
WiQiam  was  exceedingly  desirous  for  Shrewsbuiy  again  to  take  office^  let  that 
office  be  whatsoever  he  chose.  It  seems  very  odd  tiiat  a  courtier  of  rank,  not 
bred  to  the  naval  profesrion,  should  be  solicited  to  command  a  fleets  but  sndi 
weie  the  customs  of  that  day. 
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shrank  firom  the  responsibility  of  her  recommendation.    She 

continues  thus : — 

"  One  thing  more  I  nrait  denre  to  know  podtively,  which  ia,  about  Eemdng- 
toD,  whether  yon  will  go  there  thoogh  my  chamber  is  not  ready.  Tour  own 
apartment,  lord  Portiand'a,  Mr.  Overkirk'a,  and  lady  Darinft  are  done;  hut 
mine  impoaaihle  to  he  naed,  and  nobody  elae's  lodgings  ready.  The  air  there  ia 
now  free  iiom  amoke,  but  your  doaet  as  yet  smells  c^  paint,  fbr  which  I  wiU  ask 
peurdon  when  I  see  yoo.  This  is  the  tnie  state  of  your  two  houses,  bat  if  yon 
win  go  fye  only  at  Kensington,  for  I  suppose  yoor  hnsiness  will  keep  joa  here 
[•.  €.  at  Whitehall]  all  day,  pray  let  me  know.  Ton  may  he  snre  I  shall  he 
▼ery  wilHng  to  snfibr  any  inoonyemence  for  the  sake  of  your  dear  company,  and 
I  wish  I  cmild  suffer  it  aU;  for  I  deserve  it»  being  something  in  fknlt,  though  I 

have  excuses  which  are  not  lies. I  hope,"  oondndee  the  queen,  *'this 

long  letter  may  meet  yon  so  near,  that  you  may  bring  your  own  answer.  If 
not,  if  yon  love  me,  dther  write  me  a  particular  answer  yourself,  or  let  lord 
Portland  do  it  for  yon.  Ton  see  the  neoesrity  of  it  for  the  public;  do  a  little 
abo  for  my  private  satiafoction,  who  love  yon  much  more  than  my  own  lifo." 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  personal 
and  private  arrangements  of  the  royal  pair : — 
"QuBXN  Mast  to  Enro  Willum.> 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  5,  K.s.  (July  24,  0.8.)  1690. 

"  Last  night  I  received  yours  firom  Benit-bridge,  by  which  I  find  you  designed 
to  summon  Waterford  again  last  Monday.  I  beseech  Qod  give  yon  good  success, 
and  send  you  safo  and  quickly  home.  There  was  an  order  ti^Len  yesterday  in 
ooundl  for  the  prorc^iMing  the  parliament  for  three  weeks.*  I  have  been  thia 
evening  at  Kensington,  for  though  I  did  believe  you  would  not  be  willing  to  stay 
at  Whitehall,  yet  what  you  write  me  word  makes  me  in  a  million  of  fears,  espe- 
daDy  since  I  must  needs  confess  my  foult,  that  I  have  not  been  presung  enough 
till  it  was  too  kte." 

KiT^g  William  had  certainly  written  a  sharp  reproof  to  his 
loving  spouse,  on  the  subject  of  Kensington-palace  not  being 
ready  for  his  reception.  How  humbly  she  asked  pardon  for 
his  closet  at  Kensington  smelling  of  paint,  has  been  shown 
in  the  preceding  letter.  It  was  rather  unreasonable  of  the 
king,  who  only  left  her  in  the  middle  of  June,  to  expect 
that,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  his  queen  could  prepare 
his  palace  for  his  reception  in  the  first  days  of  August; 
therefore  her  apology  and  extreme  humiliation  for  the  non- 
performance of  impossibilities,— especially  in  asking  pardon 
for  smells  for  which  the  house-painter  and  his  painting-pots 
were  alone  accountable, — seem  somewhat  slavish.  The  rest 
of  her  letter  is  couched  in  the  same  prostration  of  spirit: — 

*  Daliymple's  Appendix,  part  iL  p.  150. 
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"  The  outside  of  the  hoiue  [at  Kenangton]  is  iSbBfiddUitg  work,  whidi  Xtkm 
up  more  time  than  one  can  imagine ;  and  while  the  tchafoldt  are  np,  the  win- 
dows must  be  boarded  up.  But  as  soon  as  that  is  done,  your  own  i^Mu-bnenta 
may  be  furnished ;  and  though  mine  cannot  possibly  be  ready  yet  awhile^  I  hare 
found  out  a  way,  if  you  please,  which  is,  that  I  may  make  use  of  lord  Portknd% 
and  he  ly  in  some  other  rooms ;  we  [i.  e.,  she  and  the  king]  may  ly  in  your 
chamber,  and  I  go  throw  the  counciU-roam  down,  or  ela  drns  me  there^  And 
as  I  suppose  your  business  will  bring  you  often  to  town,  so  I  must  take  sodi 
time  to  see  company  here ;  and  that  part  of  the  ficimily  which  can't  come  tbera^ 
must  stay  here,  for  'tis  no  matter  what  ineonvenien<?y«  any  eU  sudors  for  yodr 
dear  sake.  I  think  this  way  the  only  one  yourself  will  have,  will  be  my  l^ng  m 
your  chamber,  which  you  know  I  can  make  as  easy  to  yon  as  may  be.  Our  being 
there  [at  Kensington]  will  certainly  forward  the  work.  I  hope  this  letter  wiU 
not  come  to  your  hands,  but  that  you  will  be  on  your  way  hither  before  tiiiii 
My  greatest  fear  is  for  your  closets  here;  but  if  you  consider  how  much  aoaner 
you  come  back  than  any  one  divst  have  hoped,  you  will  foTgive  vae,  and  I  can't 
but  be  extreme  glad  to  be  so  deceived.  God  in  his  mercy  send  us  a  happy  meet- 
ing, and  a  quick  one,  for  which  I  am  more  impatient  than  I  can  possibly 
express." 

Although  extremely  interesting  as  a  transcript  of  queen 
Mary's  private  feelings^  and  affording  an  amusing  view  of 
her  domestic  arrangements  and  expedients^  the  foregoing 
narrative  presents  us  with  the  most  faulty  specimen  of  her 
orthography  and  phraseology  which  has  been  as  yet  disco- 
vered. Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  lite- 
rature of  the  seventeenth  century,  will  consider  Mary's 
letters  in  general  as  wonderful  productions,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  good  sense  and  graphic  power  of  expressing 
what  she  has  to  say,  whether  in  dialogue  or  narrative,  but  as 
presenting  occasionally  favourable  specimens  of  the  familiar 
English  of  her  era.  It  may  be  observed,  that  her  majesty 
was  in  advance  of  Steele  and  Addison,  and  of  the  drama- 
tists of  her  day,  who  wrote  you  was,  instead  of  you  were. 
She  generally  uses  her  subjunctives  correctly,  and  her  sen- 
tences, however  hurriedly  written,  have  a  logical  connexion 
in  their  divisions. 

Throughout  this  mass  of  voluminous  correspondence,  not 
a  word  occurs  regarding  the  princess  Anne,  nor  does  the 
queen  ever  allude  to  her  nephew  and  heir-presumptive,  the 
infant  duke  of  Gloucester,  then  twelve  months  old.  The 
hatred  that  was  brooding  in  the  minds  of  queen  Mary  and 
her  sister  had  not  yet  burst  into  open  flame:  they  still 
observed  the  decencies  of  dislike,  had  ceremonious  meetings 
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and  formal  leave-takings^  when  courtly  etiquette  required 
them.  The  princess  haying  discovered  that  Craven-house 
was  too  small  for  her  son's  nursery^  the  queen  condescended 
to  accompany  her  to  look  at  Campden-house/  situated  (as 
the  remains  of  it  are  at  present)  behind  Kensington-palace. 
The  princess  considered  that  its  vicinity  would  be  conve- 
nient for  the  queen  to  see  her  godson  and  nephew  at  plea- 
sure^  when  her  majesty  took  up  her  abode  at  the  new-built 
palace;  she  therefore  hired  Campden-house  for  her  nursery, 
at  an  enormous  rental,  of  Mr.  Bertie,  the  guardian  of  young 
Noel,  to  whom  the  house  belonged.  Here  the  infant  duke 
of  Gloucester  was  established,"  and  his  improved  health 
manifested  the  salubrity  of  the  site  the  queen  and  his 
mother  had  chosen. 

The  queen  continued  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  her 
time  to  epistolary  communication  with  her  absent  husband. 
His  repUes  have  been  vainly  sought,  yet,  from  the  remaining 
specimens  of  his  letters,  their  absence  is  perhaps  no  great 
historical  loss,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  majesty  ever 
wrote  a  narrative  letter  in  his  life.  His  enormous  hand- 
writing spreads  far  and  wide  over  his  paper,  as  if  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  much  matter;  and  this  habit  was  ac- 
quired as  an  adult,  for  his  hand,  in  his  boyish  letters  to  his 
uncle  Charles,  in  the  State-Paper  office,  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  children's  writing  in  general.  Few  of  his  notes  consist 
of  more  than  two  or  three  prettily  turned  French  sentences, 
from  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  extract  any  individual 
information;  in  consequence,  it  maybe  observed  that  her 
majesty  was  often  in  great  perplexity  to  know  his  wishes  and 
intentions.  The  following  letter  from  the  king,  written 
throughout  by  his  own  hand,  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
then  one  of  the  council  of  nine,  belongs  to  this  period.  The 
original  is  in  French:  it  contains  more  matter  than  any 
other  extant  from  William's  pen,   excepting  the  wrathfiil 

>  The  front  built  by  sir  Baptist  Hicks,  in  1612,  was  demolished  in  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  present  century.  The  old  gateway,  surmounted  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Noel  family,  has  been  demolished  since  1848. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  young  Duke  of  Glonoester,  by  Lewu  Jenkins. 
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one  relating  to  Dr.  Covell's  transgressions.^  The  present 
document^  hitherto  inedited,  is  in  answer  to  "  a  compliment  *^ 
on  the  king's  wound^  previooslj  sent  to  Ireland  by  the  lord 
steward  of  the  household^  the  earl  of  DeTonshire : — 

*' William  m.  to  thx  Eajkl  ov  DxyoHSHisB.* 

«' At  the  Camp  of  Wdlei,  thii  July  17. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  put  that  yoa  take  in  what  ocmoemi  my  pv- 
■on,  and  the  advantage*  that  I  have  gained  over  my  euemiea.^  Hie  miafhrtime 
that  has  befkUen  my  fleet*  has  sensibly  touched  me^  bat  I  hope  that  it  will  aoan 
be  in  a  state  to  pat  to  sea.  It  will  be  necessary  to  chastise  severely  tiiose  who 
have  not  done  their  daty.* 

"If  it  had  been  possible,  without  abandoning  all  here,  I  sboold  have  set  out  aa 
soon  as  yesterday  morning,  when  I  reodved  your  despatches ;  bat,  wxthont  ^aaB^ 
an  the  advantages  I  have  gained,  I  cannot  leave  the  army  ibr  five  or  six  days. 
Of  this  I  have  written  to  the  queen  and  to  the  lords  of  the  committee,  to  whom 
1  refer  you,  and  hope  very  soon  to  have  the  satisfhction  of  sedng  yon,  and  of 
assaring  you  of  my  constant  friendship  and  esteem,  on  which  you  may  entire^ 

y*  «  William,  R." 

The  absence  of  nomenclature  is  a  curious  feature  in  this 
epistle  of  the  royal  diplomatist.  No  one  is  named  in  it  but 
the  queen^  although  he  refers  to  several  persons ;  no  place 
is  mentioned^  yet  he  alludes  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne^  the 
defeat  at  La  Hogue,  and  the  court-martial  pending  at  Sheer- 
ness  on  lord  Torrington. 

From  the  contents  of  the  royal  missive  from  the  seat  of 
war^  lord  Devonshire  concluded  that  queen  Mary  would  be 
forced  to  postpone  a  grand  ball  for  which  the  palace  was  in 
preparation.  Her  majesty  meant,  by  this  festival,  to  cele- 
brate the  king's  victory  of  the  Boyne,  and  his  return  to 
England.  The  idea  of  a  ball  given  by  queen  Mary  in  exul- 
tation over  her  father's  losses  at  "the  fatal  Boyne-water/' 
again  exasperated  that  powerful  satirist  under  whose  sooui^ 
she  had  previously  writhed.  The  following  historical  poem 
was  disseminated  in  the  usual  manner,  being  transcribed 

*  IVeviously  quoted. 
*  Holograph  letter  from  William  III.  to  the  first  duke  of  Devonshire,  (then 
carl,)  lord  steward  of  the  household.    From  the  fiunily  papers  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Devonshire. 

*  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 

«  King  James  II.  and  the  French.  •  Loss  of  the  batUe  off  Beachy  Head. 

*  Ckmrt-martial  on  lord  Tomngton. 
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in  numerous  manuscripts^  and  scattered  in  the  Mall  (Pall- 
mall)  and  the  Birdcage- walk : — 

"  The  yoathfid  TuUia  on  her  pillow  lay 

At  dead  of  night,  after  a  midnight  ball. 

In  her  own  father's  palace  of  Whitehall ; 

When  straight  the  scene  upon  a  sadden  tums. 

Her  blood  grows  chill,  the  taper  dimly  bums ; 

A  trembling  sdzes  all  her  limbs  with  awe, 

Ab  her  dead  mother^  did  the  curtun  draw. 

And  thus  beg^ : — 

'  Can  quiet  slumber  ever  dose  thine  eyes  ? 

Or  is  thy  conscience  sunk  too  low  to  rise  P 

From  this  same  place  was  not  thy  aged  sire 

Compelled  by  midnight  ruffians  to  retire  P 

Had  he  been  murdered,  there'd  been  mercy  shown ; 

'Tis  less  to  kill  a  king  than  to  dethrone. 

Where  are  the  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused  ? 

How  is  the  nation  guUed,  and  he  abused !' 

Night's  watchful  sentinel  here  blew  his  horn, 

'  I  must  be  gone  I*  her  mother  said ;  '  Farewell ! 

What  you  have  seen  and  heard,  your  sister'  telL' 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  vision  disappears. 

Leaving  the  trembling  Mary  drowned  in  tears."' 

For  purposes  either  of  her  royal  pleasure  or  policy^  the 
queen  had  been  indefatigable  in  giving  balls  at  Whitehall 
during  the  king's  absence.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  her 
high-steward,  notwithstanding  his  known  taste  for  these 
diversions,  required  a  respite.  Other  troubles  annoyed  the 
lord  steward, — ^the  ladies  of  the  queen's  court  danced  awk- 
wardly, and  there  were  more  ladies  than  gentlemen.  Some 
of  the  young  nobles  were  fighting  in  Ireland  against  the 
queen's  father,  some  were  fighting  for  him;  others  were 
exiled  for  maintaining  his  cause,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best 
beaux  were  incarcerated  by  the  queen's  warrants  in  the 
Tower.  However,  her  majesty  had  expressed  her  particular 
wish  that  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire 
might  be  present  at  her  grand  celebration-ball.  The  royal 
pleasure  was  thus  notified  to  that  lady  by  her  mother-in-law, 
lady  Devonshire  :^ — 

>  Anne  Hyde.  *  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark. 

'  Contemporary  MSS.  in  posseasion  of  lady  Strange,  date  1690;  evidently 
written  before  the  burning  of  Whitehall,  or  the  queen's  rupture  with  the 
princess  Anne. 

*  The  hand  is  very  large  and  masculine,  but  as  the  letter  is  signed  E.  Devon- 
shire, and  Mer  lard  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  written  by  the  oountess. 

VOL.  VII.  U 
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"THX    COUKTB88    OV    DSVOKBHIBE    TO    LaBT    CaYXKDIBH,^    (dAVOHTSB 

TO  Kachel  Lady  Bussell). 

(Saturday.) 
<'  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  by  Mr.  Woolman,  not  only  of  yonr  good  health,  bat 
that  I  shall  see  you  sooner  than  you  seemed  to  mtend  I  should.  Yon  may  stall 
be  in  tune,  as  the  queen  desires,  for  the  ball,  for  nobody  can  tell  when  it  will  be, 
the  king's  coming  not  being  so  soon  aa  was  expected.  I  hope  tiiere  will  be  a 
respte,  too,  in  the  dancings  at  Whitehall,  till  it  be  for  the  great  ball;  yet  then 
i*  more  ladies  than  men,  and  worse  dancers  than  them  they  have  found  can 
hardly  be  met  with.  Mrs.  Moone  danced  rather  worse  than  better  than  she  did 
last  year.  My  lord  is  come  fhmi  Newmarket.  My  head  aches,  so  I  leave 
Betty,*  dear  daughter,  to  end  my  letter  with  what  news  she  knows." 

[^Betty*»  conclutian.'] 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  not  answering  yours  at  this  present,  bat  yen 
may  believe  that  I  am  very  full  of  business  when  I  fiotil  it.  We  have  daiued 
very  often  at  Wliitehall,  where  you  are  wanting  extremely,  there  being  not  above 
one  or  two  tolerable  dancers ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  worse  at  it  than  last  year. 
We  are  just  going  to  supper.  I  believe  tlus  would  hardly  pass  with  yon  fir  a 
letter  if  I  should  say  more,  so  I  will  only  desire  you  to  give  my  humble  service 
to  my  lady  Ross.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  by  Mr.  Belman  that  she  does  not 
come  with  you  to  town." 

JSndorsed — "  To  the  Lady  Hartington,  at  Wobnm  Abbey,  in  Bedfbrdshiie.'' 

The  husband  of  '^  lady  Ross  *^  here  mentioned,  is  the  same 
lord  Ross  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  then  the  object 
of  queen  Mary's  particular  displeasure.  Her  majesty,  in 
a  letter  quoted  a  few  pages  back,  we  have  seen  express 
her  lively  displeasure  that  the  powerful  families  of  Devon- 
shire  and  Bolton  had  successfully  prevented  her  firom  incar- 
cerating lord  Ross  in  the  Tower,  on  her  mere  privy-council 
warrant. 

The  queen's  hopes  of  the  return  of  her  husband,  which 
had  been  lively  at  the  beginning  of  July,  were  now  deferred 
from  week  to  week.  Success  had  turned  in  Ireland  against 
the  Protestant  party.  The  defence  of  Limerick  by  the 
Jacobite  general,  Sarsfield,  rivalled  in  desperation  that  of 
Londonderry,  in  the  preceding  year,  by  the  Calvinist  minis- 
ter. Walker.  An  equal  number  of  William's  highly-dis- 
ciplined soldiers  fell  in  the  siege,  as  king  James  had  lost 
of  the  half-armed  Irish  militia  at  the  passage  of  the  Boyne. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  discouraged  by  the 
speech  that  broke  from  the  ungrateful  lips  of  the  Orange 

>  Family  IHipers  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
<  Probably  lady  Elisabeth  Cavendish,  youngest  daughter  to  the  earl  and 
oountew  of  BevoDflhire, 
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king.  When  one  of  them  told  him^  in  a  tone  of  lamenta- 
tion, "  that  parson  Walker  was  among  the  slain  in  the  miUe 
at  the  Boyne/^ — "Why  did  the  fool  go  there?''  was  the 
best  tribute  king  William  gave  to  the  memory  of  the 
valiant  partisan  to  whom  he  owed  Ireland.  The  reverend 
gentleman  had  given  his  aid  at  the  Boyne,  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  gaining  farther  renown  in  regular  warfare,  and 
the  regimental  king  scorned  all  glory  that  had  not  been 
at  drill.  William  remained  unwillingly  in  Ireland,  witness- 
ing the  waste  of  his  army  in  the  fatal  trenches  of  Limerick. 
His  passage  home  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  for 
the  victorious  French  fleets  not  only  rode  triumphantly 
in  the  English  Channel,  but  in  that  of  St.  George,  render- 
ing dangerous  the  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland. 

The  queen's  letters  contiQued  to  describe  the  difficulties 
which  beset  her  at  the  helm  of  government.  Her  next 
epistle  details  the  feuds  and  factions  regarding  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet : — 

"QuBEK  Mabt  to  Kino  William.* 

*'Wliitehal],  Aug.  9,  if .8.  (July  30,  o.s.)  1690. 

*'  Toa  will  not  wonder  that  I  did  not  write  last  night,  when  yoa  know  that  at 
noon  I  remved  yours  hy  Mr.  Butler,  whose  face  I  shall  love  to  see  ever  here* 
after,  nnoe  he  has  come  twice  with  such  good  news.  That  he  brought  yesterday 
was  BO  welcome  to  me,  that  I  won't  go  about  expressing  it,  since  'tis  impossible. 
But  (for  my  misfortune)  I  have  now  another  reason  to  be  glad  of  your  coming, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  (if  compared  to  any  thing  but  the  kindness  I  have  for 
your  dear  self,)  and  that  is  the  divisions,  which,  to  my  thinking,  increase  here 
daily,  or  at  least  appear  more  and  more  to  me.  The  business  of  the  commission 
is  again  put  off  by  Mr.  RusselL" 

Points  of  precedence  had  to  be  settled  between  the  admirals 
Kalligrew  and  sir  John  Ashby,  before  sir  R.  Haddick  could 
accept  the  promotion  the  queen  designed  him.  Her  majesty^ 
in  discussing  the  afiair  with  Russell^  again  mentioned  her 
displeasure  against  sir  Thomas  Lee  : — 

«  Russell  went  to  excuse  him,  [Lee,]"  she  continues.  "  I  said,  '  that  I  must 
own  to  him,  that  were  I  in  your  place,  I  would  not  have  borne  his  [sir  Thomas 
Lee's]  answer ;  but  when  he  had  in  a  manner  refused  to  sign  the  commission,  I 
should  have  put  it  into  such  hands  as  would  have  done  it.'  Mr.  Russell  said, 
'  He  hoped  I  would  not  think  of  doing  it  now.'  I  told  him,  '  No,  he  might  be 
iore,  in  your  absence,  I  would  not  think  of  any  thmg  of  that  nature,  especially 

^  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  151. 

u  2 
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not  withoat  your  ordera  for  it'  At  my  ooming  from  ooondl  I  was  told  of  Hr. 
Butler's  bemg  oome.^  He  soon  brought  me  yomr  letters,  and  though  I  was  in 
hourly  expectation,  yet  being  sore  yon  were  ooming  did  really  tmnsport  me  so^ 
that  I  have  hardly  recovered  it  yet»  and  there's  such  a  joy  everywhere,  that  'tia 
not  to  be  ezprest. 

"  I  went  last  night  to  Kensington,  and  will  go  agun  by  and  by.  Tluy 
promise  me  all  shall  be  ready  by  Tuesday  next,  and  this  is  Wednesday.  That  ia 
the  night,  [the  ensuing  Tuesday,]  by  Mr.  Butler's  redconing,  that  with  a  fiur 
wind  you  may  be  here,'  though  I  think,  by  your  dear  letter,  it  is  possible  yoa 
may  come  a  day  sooner.  At  most,  if  you  lye  here  [t.  e.  at  Whitehall]  two 
nights,  the  third  you  may  certunly,  if  it  please  God,  be  at  Eensingtoo.  I  wOI 
do  my  endeavour  that  it  may  be  sooner ;  but  one  nighty  I  reckon,  yoa  will  be 
content  to  lie  here.  I  writ  you  word  in  my  last,  how  I  thought  you  might  shift 
at  Kensington  without  my  chamber ;  but  I  have  thought  since  to  set  up  a  bed 
(which  is  already  ordered)  in  the  council-chamber,  and  that  I  can  dress  me  In 
lord  Portland's,  and  use  his  closet :  M.  Neinburg  is  gone  to  get  other  rooms  for 
him.  Thus  I  think  we  may  shift  for  a  fortnight,  in  which  tame  I  hope  my  own 
[chamber]  will  be  ready :  iliey  promise  it  sooner. 

"  This  letter  will,  I  hope,  meet  you  at  Chester.  It  shall  stay  for  you  there, 
so  that  if  there  be  any  thing  else  you  would  have  done,  do  but  let  me  know  H 
by  one  word,  and  you  shall  find  it  so,  if  it  be  in  my  power.  I  have  one  thing  to 
beg ;  which  is,  that  if  it  be  possible  I  may  oome  and  meet  you  on  the  load, 
either  where  you  desire  or  anywhere  else,  for  I  do  so  long  to  see  yon,  that  I  am 
sure,  had  you  at  much  mind  to  see  your  poor  wife  again,  you  would  propose 
it.  But  do  as  you  please ;  I  will  say  no  more,  but  that  I  love  you  so  much  it 
cannot  increase,  else  I  am  sure  it  would." 

There  is  a  little  tender  reproach  implied  in  the  concluding 
sentence.  Perhaps  Mary  thought  of  Elizabeth  Villiers,  and 
vdshed  to  prevent  her  firom  holding  a  first  conference  with 
her  husband ;  however,  neither  the  queen  nor  her  rival  were 
to  meet  William  so  soon  as  was  expected.  His  next  despatch 
declared  that  his  return  was  delayed,  on  which  intelligence 
her  majesty  thus  expresses  herself,  in  a  letter'  dated 

»  Whitehall,  Aug.  A>  1690. 
"  Unless  I  oonid  express  the  joy  I  had  at  the  thoughts  of  your  oonung,  it  will 
be  vain  to  undertake  telling  you  of  the  disappcnntment  'tis  to  me  yon  do  not  oome 
so  soon.  I  begin  to  be  in  great  pain  lest  you  should  be  in  the  storm  o-Thuraday 
night,  wluch  I  am  told  was  great,  though  its  being  a  f  other  side  of  tfae  house;, 
hindered  my  hearing  it,  but  was  soon  delivered  by  your  letter  of  the  29th  firam 
Ch.^  I  confess  I  deserve  such  a  stop  [«.  e,  the  delay  of  the  king's  return]  to  my 
joy,  since,  may  be,  it  was  too  great,  and  I  not  thankful  enough  to  Qod,  and  we 
are  here  apt  to  be  too  vain  upon  so  quick  a  success.     But  I  have  mortificatioa 

1  This  was  the  messenger  with  king  William's  letters. 
*  The  king  delayed  his  return  till  a  month  afterwards. 
'  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  iL  p.  153.   . 
^  Chi4)elfoKl,  where  William's  head-quarters  were  at  that  instant,  is  probably 
the  place  indicated  by  this  contraction.    The  queen  usually  contracts  propo' 
names;  thus  lord  Nottingham  is  always  lord  Nott;   PembnJce,  lord  Femi 
Marlborough,  Marl  j  Fevenham,  Fev;  lord  cbamberiuji»  cham,  &c 
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enodgb  to  tiiink  that  your  dear  person  may  be  again  exposed  at  the  passage  of 
the  Shannon,  as  it  was  at  that  of  the  Boyne;  this  is  what  goes  to  my  heart. 
Bat  yet  I  see  the  reasons  for  it  so  good,  that  I  will  not  mnrmnr,  for  certainly 
the  glory  would  be  greater  to  terminate  the  war  this  summer,  and  the  pecmle 
here  are  much  better  pleased  than  if  they  most  furnish  next  year  for  the  same 
tlung  again.  Upon  these  considerations  I  ought  to  be  satisfied,  and  I  will 
endeavour,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God  and  your  judgment ; 
but  you  must  forgwe  a  poor  wife,  who  loves  you  so  dearly,  if  I  can't  do  U 
with  dry  eyes.  Since  it  haa  pleased  God  so  wonderfblly  to  preserve  you  all  your 
life,  and  so  miraculously  now,  I  need  not  doubt  but  he  will  still  preserve  you. 
Tet  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  expose  yourself  unnecessarily ;  that  will  be  too 
much  tempting  that  Providence,  which  I  hope  will  still  watch  over  you. 

"  Mr.  RuBs^  is  gone  down  to  the  fleet  last  Thursday,  to  hasten,  as  much  as 
may  be,  all  things  there,  and  will  be  bock  a-3£onday,  when  there  is  a  great 
ooundl  appointed.  I  don't  doubt  but  this  conmussion  will  find  many  obstacles, 
and  this  ^naming  Killigrew^  among  such  as  don't  like  him  will  be  called  in 
question,  as  well  as  the  other  two»  [i.  e,  Ashby  and  Haddick,]  and  I  shall  hear 
again  tis  a  thing  agreed  among  two  or  three. 

**  I  will  not  write  now,  no  more  than  I  used  to  do  what  others  can  ;^  and, 
indeed,  I  am  fit  for  nothing  this  day.  My  heart  is  so  opprest,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I  have  been  at  Kensington  for  some  hoars'  quiet,  to-morrow  being 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  and  have  made  use  of  lord  Portland's  closet  as  I 
told  yon  in  my  last  I  would.  The  house  [Eenongton-paJace]  would  have  been 
ready  by  Tuesday  night,  and  I  hope  will  be  in  better  order  now, — at  leasts 
it  shall  not  be  my  fiuilt  if  it  is  not.  I  shall  be  very  impatient  to  hear  again  from 
yon,  till  when,  I  shall  be  in  peipetual  pain  and  trouble,  which  I  think  you  can't 
wonder  at^  knowing  that  you  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  life." 

The  cabals  in  the  two  councils^  relative  to  the  command 
of  the  beaten  and  disgraced  fleet  of  England^  continued  to 
harass  the  queen.  The  fine  navy  her  father  had  formed  for 
his  destroyers  was  at  the  command  of  Mary, — ^at  least,  all 
that  remained  of  it  from  the  two  disastrous  defeats  that 
had  followed  her  accession.  But  the  harpies  of  corrup- 
tion had  rushed  in;  the  vigilant  eye,  which  watched  over 
the  proper  appointment  of  stores  and  necessaries,  was  dis- 
tant. The  elective  sovereigns  durst  not  complain  of  the  pe- 
culations, which  had  become  systematic;  the  English  fleet 
was  degraded,  not  for  want  of  brave  hearts  and  hands,  and 
fine  ships,  but  because  all  the  civilians  concerned  in  finding 
stores,  ammunition,  provision,  and  pay,  pilfered  daringly. 
The  consequence  was,  that  none  of  Jameses  former  sea- 
captains  could  be  induced  to  take  a  command  which  must, 

^  So  written  by  the  queen.  In  her  huny  and  trouble  of  mind,  she  has  fiiiled 
to  express  her  meaning  clearly,  which  is,  "  I  will  not  now  write  to  you  any 
thing  which  can  be  written  by  others,  for,  indeed,  I  am  fit  for  nothing  to-day," 
^  &c. 
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perforce,  end  in  disgrace,  when  the  British  navy  came  in 
collision  with  the  well-appointed  ships  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  been  raising  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Queen  Mary  was  fiilly  justified  by  her  husband  in  the 
displeasure  she  had  expressed  at  the  insolence  of  sir  Thomas 
Lee.  She  expresses  her  satisfaction  at  finding  that  the  king 
viewed  the  afiront  in  the  same  light  as  herself,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"QiTEEir  Maby  to  King  William. 

•*  WTiitehaB,  Aug.  /p  1690. 
**  Last  mght  I  received  yoon  of  the  8rd  of  July,  and  with  great  aatis&ctioa 
that  it  was  plain;  you  approving  of  my  anger  is  a  great  ease  to  me,  and  I  hope 
may  make  things  go  on  the  better,  if  it  be  possible,  though  great  pains  are 
taken  to  hinder  the  persons  named  from  serving  at  all,^  or  from  agreeing^  but  I 
hope  to  little  purpose." 

In  order  to  deprive  sir  Richard  Haddick  of  the  royal  &Tour^ 

a  Dutchman  of  the  queen's  household  was  employed  to  tell 

her  sir  Richard  railed  furiously  at  every  thing  Dutch.     The 

queen  had  him  called  to  account  for  it ;  and  afterwards  wrote 

to  the  king^  that  she  considered  he  had  cleared  himself. 

She  mentioned,   that  lord  Torrington  had  very  earnestly 

demanded  his  trial^  but  doubted  whether  his  acquittal  would 

not  greatly  incense  the  Dutch  at  that  time.^    A  scheme  she 

alludes  to  for  the  delay  of  his  trial,  comes  the  nearest  to 

unrighteous  diplomacy  of  any  portion  of  these  letters ;  for 

if  the  Englishman  deserved  his  acquittal,  he  had  a  right 

to  it,  whether  the  Dutch  approved  of  it  or  not. 

"  I  should  not  write  you  this  thought  of  mine,  if  I  did  not  find  sevoial  [of  Um 
council]  of  my  mind,  which  makes  me  apt  to  believe  I  am  not  quite  in  the 
wrong, — but  that  you  know  better ;  and  you  may  believe  I  shall  do  as  mudi  as 
lies  in  my  power  to  follow  your  directions  in  that^  and  all  things  whatever,  and 

^  The  four  were  Russell,  Haddick,  Killigrew,  and  Ashby;  all  excepting  Had- 
dick, were  extremely  unwilling  to  take  the  command  the  queen  offered  them,  and 
thus  to  risk  the  &te  of  lord  Torrington.  The  historical  result  of  all  the  queen's 
anxious  deliberations  was,  that  Torrington  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  Haddick,  Killigrew,  and  Ashby  appointed  joint  admirals  of  the 
fleet.  Russell  positively  refused  serving  with  Haddick,  having  an  intrigue  on. 
foot  to  advance  Marlborough's  brother,  captain  Churchill,  over  the  heads  of  the 
veterans,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  queen's  succeeding  letters. 

'  The  Dutch  navy  was  most  severely  handled  by  the  French.  The  Dutch  smn 
cuaed  Torrington  of  remaining  passive,  and  sedng  with  pleasure  the  Fiendi 
contest  the  day  with  them ;  but  the  bad  state  of  the  English  fleet  is  most 
evident  by  Carmarthen's  letter  to  king  William,  already  quoted. 
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am  never  ao  easy  as  when  I  have  them.  Judge,  then,  what  a  joy  it  was  for  me 
to  have  yovar  approbation  of  my  behaviour ;  the  kind  way  you  express  it  in,  is 
^e  only  oomibrt  I  can  possihly  have  in  your  absence.  What  other  people  say,  I 
ever  suspect;  but  when  yo«  tell  me  I  have  done  well,  I  could  be  ahnost  vain 
upon  it." 

It  was  this  intimate  union  of  purpose  and  of  interest  be- 
tween these  two  sovereigns,  and  the  entire  confidence  in 
each  other,  that  produced  their  great  worldly  prosperity. 
The  same  result  is  usually  the  case  where  unanimity  pre- 
vails between  a  married  pair,  in  whatever  rank  of  life  their 
lot  may  be  cast,  for  never  was  a  prophecy,  or  proverb,  more 
divinely  true,  than  that  pronounced  by  the  Saviour :  ^^  A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.^^ 

"  I  am  sure/'  continues  the  queen's  narrative  of  events,  "  I  have  all  the  rea- 
son in  the  world  to  praise  God,  who  has  sustained  me  in  things  so  difficult  to 
flesh  and  Uood,  and  has  given  me  more  courage  than  I, could  have  hoped  for.  I 
am  sure  'tis  so  great  a  mercy,  I  can  never  forget  it.  We  have  rec^ved  many ; 
God  send  us  grace  to  value  them  as  we  ought !  But  nothing  touches  people's 
hearts  here  enough  to  make  them  agree;  that  would  be  too  much  happiness. 
Loid  Nottingham  will  g^ve  you  an  account  of  all  things,  and  of  some  letters, 
which  by  great  luck  are  fallen  into  our  hands.  I  have  been  at  Kensington  this 
evening,  and  made  it  now  so  late,  that  I  am  very  sleepy,  and  so  can't  say  much 
more.  I  shall  only  assure  you,  that  I  shall  take  all  the  pains  I  can.  Kensington 
is  ready.  Had  you  come  this  night,  as  I  did  flatter  myself  you  would  have 
done,  you  could  have  lain  there,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  council-chamber;  and 
there  I  fear  yon  must  lie  when  you  do  come,  which  God  grant  may  be  soon.  I 
must  needs  tell  you  on  the  sulject,  that  when  it  was  first  known  yon  intended  to 
come  back,  'twas  then  said,  '  What !  leave  Ireland  unconquered, — ^the  work  un- 
finished ?'  Now,  upon  your  not  coming,  'tis  wondered  whose  council  this  is,  and 
why  leave  us  thus  to  ourselves  in  our  danger  ?  Thus  people  are  never  satis- 
fied. But  I  must  not  begin  upon  the  subject,  which  would  take  up  volumes, 
and,  as  much  as  I  was  prepared,  surprises  me  to  a  degree  that  is  beyond  expres- 
sion. I  have  so  many  ieveral  [different]  things  to  say  to  you,  if  I  live  to  see 
you,  that  I  fear  you  will  never  have  patience  to  hear  half;  but  you  will  not 
wonder  if  I  am  surprised  at  things  which,  though  you  are  used  to,  are  quite  new 
to  me. 

"  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  if  you  are  over  the  Shannon :  that  passage 
frights  me.  You  must  excuse  me  telling  my  fears  :  I  love  you  too  much  to  hide 
them,  and  that  makes  all  dangers  seem  greater,  it  may  be,  than  they  are.  I 
pray  God,  in  his  mercy,  keep  you,  and  send  us  a  happy  meeting  here  on  earth 
first,  before  we  meet  in  heaven.  If  I  could  take  more  pains  to  deserve  yonr 
kindness,  that  which  you  write  would  make  me  do  it ;  but  that  has  been  ever 
ao  much  my  denre,  that  I  can't  do  more  for  you,  nor  love  you  better." 

Similar  expressions  of  tenderness  pervade  her  letter,  dated 
August  ^,  intermixed  with  state  information  and  council 
disputes  relative  to  calling  a  new  parliament,  and  of  the 
bankrupt  state  of  the  treasury,  of  which  ^^sad  stories  are 
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told/'  the  queen  says,   "by  Mr.  Hampden/  wldcli  I  fear 

will  prove  true/* 

"Qttskjx  Maby  to  Knro  William. 

"  WhitehaU,  Aug.  '{,  1690. 

"  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  since  that  of  the  Slat,  from  Chapdford  :  what 
I  suffer  hy  it  you  cannot  imagine.  I  don't  say  this  by  way  of  complaint,  fer  I 
really  believe  yon  write  as  often  as  'tis  convenient  or  neoessaiy ;  but  yet  I  caimot 
help  being  extremely  desirous  of  hearing  again  from  you.  This  passage  of  the 
river  Shannon  runs  much  in  my  mind,  and  gives  me  no  quiet,  night  nor  day.  I 
have  a  million  of  fears,  which  are  caused  by  what  you  cant  be  angry  at>  and  if  I 
were  less  sensible  I  should  hate  myself  though  I  wish  I  were  not  so  fear  fmU  ; 
and  yet  one  can  hardly  go  without  t'other, — but  'tis  not  reasonable  I  should  tor- 
ment you  with  any  of  this. 

"  Lord  steward  [Devonshire]  denres  me  to  let  you  know  he  has  had  a  letter 
from  monsieur  et  madame  de  GVommofi,  about  her  brother,  Mr.  HamfiltonJ. 
They  earnestly  desire  he  may  be  exchanged  for  lord  Mounljoy." 

The  celebrated  family  group  thus  named  by  queen  Mary, 
were  all  individuals  intimately  known  to  her  in  her  youth. 
Madame  de  Grammon  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Hamilton^ 
who  married  the  count  de  Grammont.  He  resided  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  which  (if  possible)  he 
made  worse  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  Hamilton/  mentioned 
by  the  queen,  was  the  brother  of  the  lady;  he  is  better 
known  as  the  witty  count  Anthony  Hamilton,  the  author 
whose  pen  embodied  the  scandalous  reminiscences  of  his 
brother-in-law,  imder  the  title  of  M^moires  de  Grrammont. 
Count  Anthony  Hamilton  was  now  a  prisoner  from  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne.  He  had  greatly  incensed  king  William,  by- 
undertaking  to  induce  lord-lieutenant  Tyrconnel  to  yield 
up  Ireland  to  him ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  all  the  con* 
fidence  with  which  the  whigs  could  trust  him,  he  posted  over 
to  Ireland,  and  did  all  in  his  power,  by  pen,  interest,  or 

I  This  gentleman  was  |as  much  oonoemed  in  the  levolntaon  of  1688,  as  his 
more  celebrated  ancestor  had  been  in  that  of  1640,  who  dedared  death  to  be 
peculiarly  welcome  when  it  came  on  the  battle-field  at  Chalgrove ;  but  it  came 
not  speedily  enough  to  his  descendant,  whose  own  desperate  hand  committed 
suicide.  £Us  name,  as  a  bribed  tool  of  France,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  td" 
*  the  popish  plot,'  is  disgustingly  apparent  on  Barillon's  black  list  of  payments 
made. — See  Dalrymple's  copy  of  the  documents.  Appendix,  part  L  p.  816.  The 
whole  of  BariUon's  despatdies  should  be  read;  likewise  p.  286.  The  originals 
are  under  the  care  of  M.  Bumont,  a  learned  contemporary,  at  Lea  Jffairem 
JEirangires,  at  Paris. 

'  The  queen  has  throughout  written  his  name,  according  to  her  osoal  abbre- 
▼iations.  Ham;  but  his  description  as  the  countess  de  Orammonfs  hroUker^ 
clearly  identifies  him. 
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sword^  in  the  cause  of  his  master^  king  James.  A  man  of 
delicate  hononr  could  not,  would  not,  have  accepted  the 
confidence  of  William,  or  acted  thus ;  but  a  few  falsehoods 
more  or  less  broke  no  squares  with  the  author  of  the  scan- 
dalous chronicle  aforesaid.  Tet  it  is  strange  to  find  count 
Anthony  Hamilton  risking  at  once  his  life  and  his  honour  in 
the  service  of  James  II.,  whom  he  had  libelled  so  viciously, 
and  after  liis  ruin  too  I 

When  Hamilton  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Wil- 
liam, a  prisoner  at  the  Boyne,  he  was  questioned  as  to 
the  forces  still  maintaining  the  contest.  His  answer  was 
doubted,  when  he  maintained  it  by  the  asseveration,  "  On 
my  honour  1''  At  this,  William  turned  contemptuously 
away,  muttering,  "  Honour  I  on  yowr  honour  V  History 
leaves  the  literary  soldier  in  this  very  bad  predicament. 
No  one  has  ever  noticed  that  queen  Mary  interested  her- 
self so  deeply  for  him,  and  she  continued  her  letter,  excus- 
ing herself,  however,  for  interfering  in  the  behalf  of  a  man 
so  thoroughly  on  her  husband's  black  list,  by  her  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  lord  Mountjoy's  family.  Lord  Mount- 
joy  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  and  Louis  XIV. 
offered  to  exchange  him  for  Hamilton.^ 

"  I  told  lord  DevoDflhire  that  I  knew  nothing  of  Hiim[ilton]'s  faults,  which  I 
see  he  18  veiy  apprehensive  the  parliament  will  take  into  oonnderation,  if  he 
[Hamilton]  he  not  out  of  their  power.  But  that  upon  h%8  [lord  Devondiire's] 
earnest  dedre  I  would  let  yon  know  it,  I  would  have  had  him  [Devonshire]  write 
it  yon  himself  J  but  he  begs  me  to  do  it. 

"  As  for  lord  Mounljoy,  I  hope  you  will  consider  if  any  thing  can  be  done  for 
him.  I  can  never  forget  that  I  promised  his  son's  wife  to  speak  to  you,  and  she 
really  died  of  grief,  which  makes  me  pity  her  case.  His  fhmily  is  in  a  miserable 
way,  and  I  am  daily  solicited  by  his  eldest  daughter  about  him.  If  you  would 
let  lord  Portland  give  me  some  answer  to  this,  I  should  be  very  glad,  for  I  can't 
wonder  at  people's  desiring  an  answer,  though  I  am  tormented  myself." 

The  queen's  humane  appeal  in  behalf  of  lord  Mounljoy's 
unfortunate  children  was  successful,  inasmuch  as  there  ap- 
pears in  king  William's  Secret-service  book  a  notation  of  a 
pittance  allowed  to  them,  small  indeed  in  comparison  with 

>  Moun^oy,  who  was  considered  the  head  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  went 
to  France  to  demonstrate  to  James  II.  how  impossible  it  was  for  Ireland  to 
resist  William  and  Mary.  He  had  been  adzed  and  sent  to  the  Bastille  by  Louis 
XIY.,  as  a  punkhment  fbr  undertaking  this  minion;  therefore  queen  Mary  had 
every  right  to  interest  herself  in  his  behalfl 
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that  weekly  paid  to  the  perjurer  Titos  Oates.^  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  united  interest  of  the  queen  and  the  earl 
of  Devonshire;  to  say  nothing  of  that  of  the  fair  Grammont, 
obtained  the  release  of  Hamilton,  for  he  soon  after  re-ap- 
peared at  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  ^'  I  have  staid/'  con- 
tinues the  queen,  "  till  I  am  ready  to  go  to  bed,  and  can 
now  put  oflF  the  sealing  of  my  letter  no  longer.  I  pray  God 
to  give  me  patience  and  submission.  I  want  the  first  ex- 
ceedingly; but  I  hope  all  is  well,  especially  your  dear  self, 
who  I  love  much  better  than  life.'* 

The  queen  was  about  the  same  time  deeply  occupied  in 
receiving  the  confessions  of  the  lords  Annandale,  Breadal- 
bane,  and  Ross.  These  men  were  not  originally  the  frienda 
of  her  father,  but  his  enemies,  who,  with  sir  James  Mont- 
gomery, had  headed  the  deputation  sent  to  oflFer  her  and  her 
husband  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  to  receive  their  oaths. 
They  deemed  they  had  not  been  rewarded  commensurately 
with  their  merits,  and  therefore  joined  the  widely  ramified 
plot  against  the  government,  which  the  death  of  the  great 
Dundee  had  disorganized  in  the  preceding  year.  According 
to  what  might  be  expected  from  the  treachery  of  their  cha- 
racters, there  was  a  race  between  these  persons  as  to  who 
should  first  betray  the  devoted  Jacobites  who  had  unfortu- 
nately trusted  them.  The  titled  informers  made  a  baj^ain, 
that  they  w^e  not  to  be  brought  in  personal  evidence  against 
their  victims.  Breadalbane,  incognito,  waylaid  the  king  at 
Chester,  to  tell  his  tale.'  Annandale  came  in  disguise  to 
the  queen  for  the  same  purpose,  and,  it  is  said,  had  an  in- 
terview with  her  on  the  evening  of  her  birthday.*  Ross 
(regarding  whose  imprisonment  the  queen  has  described  a 
contest  between  herself  and  the  privy  council)  now  offered 

1  The  same  Bommer,  there  is  an  entry  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Lady  Mounijoy's  children  upon  oxxr  allowance  of  32. 

per  week  to  them 12    0    0" 

Extract  from  king  William's  Secret-servioe  aoeoants,  Irelaiidy  with  whidi  w« 
have  been  fiivoared  by  sir  Denys  Norreys,  bart. 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs. 
*  Da]rymple*s  Memoirs.    It  ooold  not  have  been  thia  year,  as  her  hirtbdaj, 
April  80,  had  occurred  before  the  king  went  to  Ireland. 
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to  confess  to  her  all  he  knew ;  but;  as  he  revised  to  reiterate 

his  confessions  as  a  witness  against  those  he  had  accused^ 

the  queen  finally  committed  him  to  the  Tower. 

"QuKBN  Mabt  to  Kin&  William. 

"  Whitehall,  Aug.  >|,  1690. 
"  Yoa  cannot  imagine  the  miserable  condition  I  was  in  last  night.  I  think  if 
your  letter  had  not  come  as  it  did,  I  should  have  fallen  sick  with  fear  for  your 
dear  person;  but  all  that  trouble  made  your  news  of  the  French  having  left 
Lumnerick  the  more  welcome,  I  will  not  say  your  letters,  for  those  are  ever  so. 
I  am  sure  this  news  affords  new  reason  of  praising  God,  since  I  hope  it  will  pre- 
vent any  more  fighting.  You  speak  of  your  coming  back  now  in  a  way  which 
makes  me  hope,  not  only  that  it  will  be  quickly,  but  that  you  will  come  willingly, 
and  that  is  a  double  joy  to  me ;  for  before,  I  confess,  I  was  afiraid  to  have  seen 
you  dissatisfied  when  you  were  here,  and  that  would  have  been  very  unpleasant ; 
but  now,  I  hope  in  Qod  to  see  you  soon,  and  see  you  as  well  pleased  as  this  place 
will  suffer  you  to  be,  for  I  &ncy  you  will  find  people  really  worse  and  worse." 

"Lord  steward,"    [the  earl  of  Devonshire,]    continues 

Mary,  falling  into  her  usual  style  of  narrative, 

*'was  with  me  this  afternoon,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  conversation,  which  will 
be  worth  your  while  knowing  when  yon  oome;  but  he  has  made  me  promise  to 
write  you  word  now  some  part  of  it,  which  is,  that  he  begs  you  '  to  consider  if 
yon  idll  not  have  a  new  parliament,  for  this,'  he  is  sure,  'will  do  no  good: 
this,'  be  says,  '  is  his  opinion.'  I  see  it  is  a  thing  they  are  mightily  set  upon. 
Lord  president,  methinks,  has  very  good  arguments  to  try  this  [parliament] 
first ;  but  of  all  this  you  will  judge  best  when  you  come.  I  can't  imagine  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  you  have  not  received  my  letter  of  the  26th  July ;  I  am 
sure  I  writ,^  and  that  you  will  have  had  it  by  this  time,  or  else  there  must  be 
some  carelessness  in  it>  which  must  be  lookt  after. 

"  I  have  had  this  evening  lord  Annandale,  who  is  to  tell  all,  and  then  I  am  to 
procure  a  pardon  from  yon ;  bnt  I  think  I  shall  not  be  so  easily  deceived  by  him, 
88  I  fear  lord  MelviUe  has  been  by  sir  James  Montgomery.  But  these  are  things 
to  talk  of  when  you  come  back,  which  I  pray  God  may  be  very  soon,  lis  the 
greatest  joy  in  the  world  to  hear  you  are  so  well.  I  pray  God  continue  it.  I 
hope  this  will  meet  you  upon  your  way  back ;  so  it  goes  by  express,  that  it  may 
not  miss  you.  I  can't  express  my  impatience  to  see  yon;  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  that  which  it  proceeds  from,  which  will  not  end  but  with  my 
life." 

The  arrival  of  two  Dutchmen  in  the  mean  time,  caused  her 
majesty  to  add,  as  postscript,  "  I  have  seen  Mr.  Hop  and 
Mr.  Olderson,  but  have  to  say  no  more.  You  will  have  an 
account  of  the  business  of  the  admiralty  from  lord  Nott." 
Mr.  Hop  was  ambassador  from  the  Hogan  Mogana, — the 
States-General.     The  utmost  jealousy  was  excited  among 

>  She  did  write,  and  the  reader,  on  looking  back,  wiU  see  it  is  a  hurried,  ill* 
apelled  letter,  on  which  some  comment  has  been  made.  Mary  reckons  here  by 
the  new  style. 
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the  other  diplomatists^  because  he  had  been  received  with  a 
greater  number  of  bows  than  any  of  them.  Queen  Mary 
likewise  sent  her  best  coach  and  horses^  with  their  gayest 
trappings^  attended  by  forty  running  footmen  and  pages^  to 
fetch  Mr.  Hop  to  Whitehall  when  he  brought  his  creden- 
tials.' 

''QiTEEK  Maby  to  Kino  Williah. 

«  Wbitehall,  Aug.  ^  1690. 
"  Though  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  worth  writhig,  yet  I  cannot  let  any 
ezpTOBB  go  without  doing  it,  and  Mr.  Sop,  it  seems,  believes  this  bnsineas  of  the 
Swedish  ship  too  considerable  to  stay  till  to-morrow.  The  commiasionerB  of  the 
admiralty  have  resolved  to  come  to  me  to-morrow,  with  some  names  for  flags. 
Mr.  RuBseU  recommends  Churchill  and  Ellmor,  because,  he  says,  nothing  has 
been  done  for  them,  though  they  were  both  trusted  when  yon  came  over,  and 
have  ever  been  very  true  to  your  interest ;  but  I  think,  if  it  be  poasible,  to  let 
them  alone  till  yon  come,  though  Mr.  BusselL  seems  to  think  it  cannot  be 
dekiyed.  I  shall  hear  (if  it  must  be  so)  what  the  other  oommissionen  think, 
and  do  as  well  as  I  can." 

Had  the  queen  possessed  the  smallest  germ  of  political 
justice,  she  would  have  recoiled  from  appointing  captain 
Churchill  to  a  place  of  trust.  He  had,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  been  expelled  from  the  house  of  commons  for  his 
pectdations,  by  receiving  convoy-money,  and  had  at  the 
same  time  been  deprived  of  the  naval  command  he  abused. 
Taking  convoy-money  of  merchant  ships  had  been  sternly 
forbidden  by  the  sea*king,  James  II.;  but  among  the  evils  of 
William  and  Mary's  government  was  a  most  injurious  one, 
that  convoys  were  seldom  provided,  and  when  they  were, 
the  captains  of  the  ships  of  war  impoverished  the  merchant 
by  the  extortion  of  convoy-money .*  Churchill  was  brother 
to  lord  Marlborough,  and  worthy  of  the  brotherhood :  his 
ship  had  been  the  first  to  desert  king  James.  Queen  Mary 
seems  to  have  considered  that  Churchill's  service  to  her 
party,  by  thus  leading  the  race  of  treachery,  covered  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.    At  first,  king  William  stood  aghast  at  the 

^  Lamberty. 
*  A  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  from  the  London  merchants,  presented 
Nov.  14ih,  1689,  proves  that»  in  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution,  one  hundred 
merchant  ships,  worth  600,000^.,  were  lost  for  want  of  convoys,  or  by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  naval  captains.  Captiun  Churchill's  conduct  appeared  in  sndi  a 
light,  that  he  was  expelled  the  house  four  days  after. — See  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  1689. 
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rapacity  with  which  such  men  as  the  Churchills^  and  other 
patriots  of  the  same  stamp^  flew  on  the  quarry  of  the  public 
money^  which  had  been  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  frugality 
of  king  James :  it  seemed  as  if  the  Revolution  had  been 
only  effected  for  liberty  of  theft.  At  that  very  moment 
queen  Mary  had  suspended  the  habeas  corpus  law;  the 
Tower  and  other  prisons  were  full  of  captives^  seized  on  her 
mere  signature ;  the  summer  circuits  of  the  itinerary  justices 
were  delayed  at  her  dictum.  English  soldiers  and  seamen 
were  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  the  lash^  and  many  millions 
of  debt^  besides  enormous  outlays^  had  been  incurred  since 
her  father^s  deposition.  All  was  submitted  to  by  the  well- 
meaning  people^  supposing  these  portentous  measures  were 
effected  by  the  united  wisdom  of  parliament. 

The  present  system  of  military  punishments  can  be  traced 
no  farther  back  than  the  era  of  William  and  Mary.  Two 
Scotch  regiments^  commanded  by  lord  Dumbarton  at  the 
Revolution^  refused  to  submit  to  William  after  James  II.  had 
dismissed  them^  and  unfurling  their  standards^  commenced 
a  bold  march  to  Scotland;  but^  unfortunately  for  them- 
selves^ they  encumbered  their  progress  home  with  four  can- 
nons, because  these  instruments  of  destruction  had  originally 
belonged  to  Edinburgh-castle.  William  III.  caused  the 
regiments  to  be  pursued,  and  to  be  surrounded.  To  make 
vengeance  legal  on  these  soldiers,  the  mutiny  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  by  the  ministers  of  William  and  Mary;* 
the  result  was,  that  British  soldiers  were,  whether  serving 
in  these  islands  or  abroad,  subjected  to  the  punishments 
which  prevailed  among  William's  foreign  mercenaries, — the 
wickedest  and  cruellest  troops  that  England  had  ever  seen, 
as  Ireland  knew  full  well.  When  king  William  was  armed 
with  the  terrific  power  given  by  the  mutiny  bill,  he  broke 
the  loyal  Scotch  regiments,  gave  the  officers  leave  to  go 
wheresoever  they  pleased,  and  distributed  the  unfortunate, 
common  soldiers  among  his  troops.  The  most  resolute  he 
sent  to  Flanders,  where,  if  they  were  not  flogged  to  death, 
it  was  no  fault  of  the  mutiny  bill  and  the  Dutch  code  which 

1  Dalrymple'a  History  of  the  Berolution. 
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had  superseded  that  of  St.  George.^  Stranger  innoyations 
even  than  these  took  place  in  this  free  ooimtiy.  Among 
the  Somers'  Tracts  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  com- 
plaint^ that  the  government  in  1690^  not  content  with  in- 
stituting a  sharp  press  of  men  for  both  army  and  navyi 
actually  forced  women  into  the  service  of  the  camp  and  into 
the  navy,  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  every  ship  of  war,  as  nurses, 
sempstresses,  and  laundresses.  The  atrocities  to  which  such 
a  system  naturally  gave  rise  need  no  comment,  but  lead  at 
least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  Dutch  prince  were  a 
liberator,  it  was  not  over  every  class  of  the  British  people 
that  his  blessings  were  difiused. 

Queen  Mary,  in  her  next  letter,  flattered  her  husband's 
known  tastes  by  depreciating  Whitehall,  the  palace  of  her 
ancestors : — 

'*  I  have  been  this  day  to  Keamngtcm,  which  looks  really  very  wdl,  at  leart 
to  a  poor  body  like  me,  who  have  been  so  long  condemned  to  this  place,  and  see 
nothing  bnt  wall  and  water.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  lord  Dorsley,  who  I 
suppose  will  write  of  the  same  thing  to  yomvelf,  and  therefore  I  shaU  not  do  xL 
I  am  very  impatient  for  another  letter,  hoping  that  will  bring  me  the  newa  of 
your  commg  back ;  'tis  impossible  to  believe  how  impatient  I  am  for  that^  nor 
how  much  I  love  yon,  which  will  not  end  bat  with  my  life." 

The  succeeding  letter  is  wholly  personal : — 
"Queen  Mabt  to  King  William. 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  %  1690. 

"  I  only  write  for  fiishion's  sake,  for  I  really  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
*&y;  yet  I  am  resolved  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  while  I  live. 
To-morrow  I  am  to  go  to  the  great  council,  [privy-council,]  where  my  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  are  to  come  to  be  thanked  for  thdr  two  regiments,  and  rdeaaed 
of  them.  When  that  is  over,  I  go,  if  it  please  God,  to  Hampton-Court^  wbidi 
I  fear  will  not  be  much  advanced. 

"  It  has  been  such  a  storm  of  rain  and  wind  this  whole  day,  that  I  tkanki 
Qod  with  my  whole  heart  that  you  could  not  be  near  the  sea.  I  hope  the  ill 
weather  will  spend  itself  now,  that  when  you  do  come,  you  may  have  a  quidc 
passage.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Zulestein  to-day,  who  is  so  tanned  that  he  frights  me.** 

>  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  government,  in  a  MS.  requisition  to  the  oomual 
of  Scotland,  that  "  these  regiments  having  lost  all  their  men  by  death  and 
desertion  in  Flanders,  more  recruits  must  be  sent."  The  Scotch  tradition  is, 
that  resisting  these  new  laws,  the  soldiers  were  all  tortured  to  death  with  the 
lash.  The  extract,  with  other  valuable  matter,  was  obtained  through  the 
courteous  permission  of  W.  Pitt  Dundas,  esq.,  f]t>m  the  royal  Records  of  Soot- 
land,  Privy  Council-books  MS.,  Edinburgh.  The  code  of  St.  George  la  in  in- 
telligible language :  it  may  be  seen,  in  the  Fcedera,  that  there  was  no  flogging 
in  the  days  of  the  Flantagenets.  Captain  Manryat,  in  one  of  his  brilliant  naval 
sketdies,  is  the  first  person  who  has  ever  traced  this  anti-national  cruelty  to  the 
Dutch  king. 
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Zulestein  is  the  same  person  whose  marriage  with  Mary 

Worth  caused  queen  Mary  so  much  trouble  in  her  youth. 

He  was  the  beau  of  the  Dutch  courts  and  having  made  the 

Irish  campaign  with  the  king^  had  injured  his  fine  com- 

plexion,  which  is  rather  aflFectedly  mentioned  by  the  queen. 

He  was  inseparable  from   the  king^  unless  despatched  on 

some  mission  wherein  his   diplomatic   cunning  was  indis- 

pensable. 

"QuEEW  Mabt  to  Kino  William. 

«  WWtehaU,  Ang.  a»  1690. 

"  This  time  I  write  with  a  hotter  heart  than  the  last,  because  it  goes  by  an 
express  which  must  find  you  out, — ^may  he,  the  common  post  will  not.  I  have 
a  paper  to  send  you,  which  lord  Nottingham  is  to  copy,  which  is  what  lord 
Annandale  has  made  sir  William  Lochart  [Lockhart]  write,  because  he  was  not 
willing  it  should  be  seen  in  his  own  hand. 

'*  I  think  I  writ  you  word,"  continues  her  miyesty's  narrative  of  current 
events,  "  or  should  have  done,  that  he  lord  [Annandale]  sent  by  his  wife  to  sir 
William  that  he  would  surrender  himself,  if  he  might  be  sure  not  to  be  made  an 
evidence  of.  Upon  which,  sir  William  drew  up  conditions  that  he  should  tell  all, 
amd  then  he  ehould  he  made  no  evidence,  and  has  my  word  to  get  your  pardon. 
I  think  I  writ  you  this  before ;  but  to  be  short,  he  is  come  in,  and  I  have  spoke 
twice  with  him. 

**  Lord  Annandale  told  me,  that  after  the  time  the  papers  were  burnt^  (where- 
with this  ends,)  sir  James  Montgomery  proposed  sending  a  second  message  by 
the  same,  Simson ;  but  he  [Annandale]  rg'ected  it  as  much  as  he  durst,  but  was 
afinud  to  tell  him  plainly  he  would  not.  So  having  a  mind  to  get  out  of  this, 
he  [Annandale]  pretended  business  at  his  own  house  jn.  the  country ;  but  his 
coldness  made  nr  James  Montgomery  the  warmer  in  it,  and  assure  him  that  he 
would  spend  his  life  and  fortune  in  that  interest**  [meaning  the  interest  of  her 
fiither]. 

The  result  of  these  private  conferences  with  the  queen 
was,  that  Neal,  or  Nevill  Payne,  the  tutor  of  the  young  earl 
of  Mar,^  should  be  forced  to  take  upon  himself  the  infamy 
of  legal  informer  regarding  the  secrets  of  this  Jacobite  con- 
spiracy, fix)m  which  detestable  task  Montgomery,  Annan- 
dale, Breadalbane,  and  the  rest  of  the  real  betrayers  had 
bargained  with  the  queen  to  be  excused.  The  queen  aud 
these  double  traitors,  deeming  Nevill  Payne  a  plebeian  "fel- 
low of  no  reckoning,^'  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  the 
high-spirited  scorn  with  which  he  resisted  both  bribes  and 
torture,  and  showed  to  high-bom  informers  how  a  man  of 
the  people  could  keep  his  oath  and  his  word.  The  dread- 
ful scenes  that  ensued  certainly  belong  to  this  portion  of 
1  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  161. 
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the  queen^s  govemment^  although  they  actually  occurred 
some  days  after  king  William's  return  to  England.  The 
queen^s  letters  are  worded  with  guarded  mystery^  but^  as 
the  prime-minister  of  Scotland^  lord  Melville,  was  at  her 
court  in  England  co-operating  with  her  in  guiding  the  whole 
affair^  and  her  personal  conferences  with  the  real  informers 
were  frequent,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  acquit  her  of  pre- 
knowledge  of  the  atrocities  that  ensued.^  In  the  paper 
enclosed  by  the  queen  to  the  king,  as  the  confession  of  lord 
Annandale  to  the  queen,  written  by  the  hand  of  sir  William 
Lockhart,  according  to  the  words  of  her  letter  above,  Nevill 
Payne  is  thrice  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  Jacobite 
meeting  at  the  Globe  tavern,  near  Northumberland-hous^ 
Strand:  the  Jacobites  were  likewise  convened  under  the 
Piazzas,  Covent-garden.  The  paper  is  too  long  and  heavy 
to  be  inserted  here;*  we  must  be  content  with  giving  our 
readers  the  gist  of  the  queen^s  part  in  the  affair,  as  briefly  as 
the  records  of  a  conspiracy  which  fill  a  large  quarto  will 
permit. 

Mary  again  alluded  to  the  mysterious  man  who  encoun- 
tered her  spouse  at  Chester,  whom  she  now  distinctly  names 
as  lord  Breadalbane,  saying, 

'*  Lord  Breadalbane  came  to  aee  lord  Annandale  on  hia  way  to  Chester,  where 
he  went  to  meet  you.  He  told  him  that  sir  James  Montgomery  had  certainly 
sent  another  messageiy  [•'.  e.  to  kmg  James,  her  fiither,]  but  he  [Breadalbane] 
was  not  engaged  in  it,  and  he  beUered  nobody  was  but  lord  Arran,  though  he 
conld  not  be  positive  that  lord  Boss  was  not  likevrise  in.  This  he  told  me  last 
night,  and  desues  *to  be  aehU  more  qnestionsi,  not  knowing  but  he  might 
remember  more  than  he  can  yet  think  of.'  Thus  he  seems  to  deal  sincerdy,  bal^ 
to  say  the  truth,  I  think  one  does  not  know  what  to  believe.  But  this  I  am 
certain  off  [of],  that  lord  Boss  did  not  keep  his  word  with  me,  mudi  leas  has  sr 
James  Montgomery  with  lord  Melville ;  for  he  has  been  in  town  ever  since  this 
day  was  seven-night,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him,— a  plain  breach  of  the 
conditions. 

"  I  hope  in  God  I  shall  soon  hear  fixnn  you :  'tis  a  long  wlule  since  I  hare, 
but  I  am  not  so  umeane  as  I  was  the  last  time,  yet  enough  to  make  me  wish 
extremely  for  a  letter. 

1  Cunningham's  History  of  England. 
*  Printed  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  103,  and  is  the  same  pKger,  the 
copy  of  which  the  queen  mentions  here  as  enclosed  to  the  king;  for  it  is  dated 
the  14th  of  August,  1690,  and  endorsed  "as  given  l^  sir  William  Lockhart  to 
her  moat  excellent  nugesty  the  queen." 
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"  lyLone^  is  to  send  lord  Portland,  by  this  post,  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Priestman,  in  which  yoa  will  see  what  need  yon  have  of  that  Divine  protection 
which  has  hitherto  so  watched  over  yon,  and  which  only  can  make  me  easy  for 
your  dear  sake.  The  same  Qod  who  has  hitherto  so  preserved  yon,  will,  I  hope, 
continne,  and  grant  ns  a  happy  meeting  here,  and  a  blessed  one  hereafter. 
Farewell !  'tis  too  kite  for  me  to  say  any  more,  bnt  that  I  am  ever  and  intirely 
yonn,  and  shall  be  so  till  death." 

The  queen,  in  the  continuation  of  her  narrative,  affected 

to  regret  her  former  days  passed  in  Holland. 

In  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  Whitehall,  August  f f,  1690, 

Mary  says, — 

"  Last  night,  when  it  was  jnst  a  week  since  I  had  heard  from  yon,  I  received 
yoors  of  the  ){,  after  I  was  a-bed.  I  was  extremely  glad  to  find  by  it  yon  had 
passed  the  Shannon,  bnt  cannot  be  without  fears,  since  the  enemy*  have  still  an 
army  together,  which,  though  it  has  once  more  run  away  from  you,  may  yet 
grow  desperate,  for  aught  I  know,  and  fight  at  last,  lliese  are  the  things  I 
cannot  help  fearing,  and  as  long  as  I  have  these  fears,  you  may  believe  I  can*t  be 
easy;  yet  I  must  look  over  them,  if  possible,  or  presently  every  body  thinks  all 
loei." 

Thus,  the  royal  countenance  was  viewed,  by  those  who 
habitually  studied  it,  as  a  species  of  political  barometer, 
trom  which  might  be  learned  news  of  the  fate  of  the  Irish 
campaign  or  the  Jacobite  plots.  Hence  arose  the  imper- 
turbable demeanour  which  Mary  assumed,  designedly,  as  a 
diplomatic  mask. 

"  This  is  no  small  part  of  my  penance,  but  all  must  be  endured  as  long  as  it 
please  God,  and  I  have  still  abundant  cause  to  pnuse  him,  who  has  g^ven  you 
this  new  advantage.  I  pray  Qod.  to  continue  to  bless  you,  and  make  us  all  as 
thankfU  as  we  ought,  but  I  must  own  that  the  thoughts  of  your  staying  longer 
U  very  uneasy  to  me.    Qod  give  me  patience  ! 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  write  oftener,  while  you  are  away.  It  is 
reaUy  the  only  comfort  this  world  affinrds,  and  if  you  knew  what  a  joy  it  is  to 
reodve  such  a  kind  one  as  your  last,  you  would  by  that,  better  than  any  thing 
else,  be  able  to  judge  of  mine  for  you ;  and  the  belief  that  what  you  say  on  that 
subject  is  true,  is  able  to  make  me  bear  any  thing.  When  I  writ  last,  I  was 
extream  sleepy,  and  so  fbll  of  my  Scotch  business,  that  I  really  forgot  Mr. 
Harbord." 

The  queen  had  sent  him  to  apologize  to  the  Dutch  for  the 
defeat  of  their  fleet  off  Beachy  Head.  Her  message  of  con- 
dolence was  not  very  complimentary  to  the  seamen  of  her 
country,  who,  under  the  command  of  her  father,  had  so 
often  beaten  them.  Indeed,  English  Mary,  in  this  whole 
affair,  comported  herself  much  like  a  Dutchwoman ;  for,  in 
*  Meaning  the  queen's  French  secretaxy,  D'Alonne. 
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her  condolence,  she  directly  accused  her  countrymen  "of 
cowardice/'  and  said,  withal,  "  she  had  sent  lord  Torrington 
to  the  Tower/'  *  She  likewise  had  the  Dutch  sailors  taken 
care  of  in  the  hospitals  in  preference  to  the  English,  which, 
to  be  sure,  was  only  right  in  a  strange  country.  The  States, 
in  return,  sent  most  affectionate  answers,  and  a  supply  of 
ships.     She  continues, — 

"  Harbord  wrote  to  bit  B.  Soathwell,  as  he  told  me^  bat  he  has  a  great  deal 
to  say.  He  pleased  me  extremely  to  hear  how  much  people  lore  me  there.  When 
I  think  of  that,  and  see  what  folk  do  here,  it  grieves  me  too  mmck,  for 
JEEoUand  hat  really  spoiled  me  in  being  so  kind  to  me :  that  they  are  so  to 
YOU,  'tis  no  wonder.  I  wish  to  Qod  it  was  the  same  here;^  but  I  aak  your 
pardon  for  this :  if  I  once  begin  upon  this  subject,  I  can  never  have  done. 

"  To  put  it  out  of  my  head,  I  must  put  you  once  more  in  mind  of  the  cmsfee 
rotttlorum  for  lord  Fitzharding :  he  thinks  his  honour  deg&ada  on  it>  ainoe  it 
has  been  so  long  in  his  family." 

The  rest  of  her  letter  is  taken  up  with  the  solicitations  of 

Marlborough  that  his  peculating  brother  might  be  made 

an   admiral,  and  for  that  purpose  be  put  over  the  head 

of  a  veteran  officer,  despite  of  the  protestations  of  the  lord 

president  Carmarthen : — 

"  Marlborough  says,  that  lord  president  may  write  to  you  about  one  Garter. 
'Tis  like  enough  he  wUl,  for  he  tells  me  he  is  a  mnch  older  officer,  and  will  qmt 
if  others  come  over  his  head,  and  says,  '  all  goes  by  partiality  and  fsud^an,*  as, 
indeed,  I  think  'tis  but  too  plain  in  other  things.  How  it  is  in  this,  you  are 
best  able  to  judge.  I  writ  you  word  before  what  Mr.  Russell  said.  Yen.  will 
do  in  it  as  you  please,  for  I  told  the  commissioners  myself  that  '  I  hoped  yon 
would  be  here  soon,  and  that  I  did  not  see  why  this  matter  should  not  stay  for 
your  coming.'  And  so  I  resolve  to  leave  it,  if  'tis  possible,  but  could  not  refiise 
my  lord  Marlborough,  nor  indeed  myself,  the  writing  yon  the  matter  as  it  is, 
though  he  expects  I  should  write  in  his  fiivour,  which,  though  I  would  not  pro- 
mise, yet  I  did  make  him  a  sort  of  compliment  after  my  fashion,"* 

What  fashion  this  was,  both  biographer  and  reader  would 
equally  like  to  know ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  preced- 
ing words,  it  was  not  a  very  sincere  one.  Queen  Mary, 
however,  evidently  desired  to  appoint  Churchill,  broken 
as  he  was  for  dishonesty,  both  by  parliament  and  navy, 
in  preference  to  the  brave  Carter,  who  died  a  fetr  months 
afterwards  on  the  deck  of  his  ship  in  her  cause.  The 
confession  of  sir  John  Penwick,  made  after  her  death, 
names  Carter  as  one  of  her  father's  warmest  friends ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  implicates  Marlborough,  Russell^  and 

>  Daliymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  163»  *  Ibid. 
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Churchill,  as  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobites.  It  is 
a  strange  task  to  compare  the  letters  extant  of  all  these 
personages:  it  is  like  looking  into  a  series  of  windows, 
which  betray  to  the  observer  all  that  passed  in  those  treach- 
erous bosoms,  until  death  revealed  to  them  the  uselessness 
of  their  toils  and  deceits. 

The  queen,  before  she  wrote  again,  was  alarmed  by  the 
vague  rumour  of  one  of  the  daring  actions  performed  by 
Sarsfield,  her  father's  partisan  in  Ireland,  who  intercepted 
the  supplies  of  cannons,  provisions,  and  money  which  she 
had  sent  from  England  for  the  aid  of  her  husband's  troops, 
then  besieging  Limerick  ; — 

"QuMir  Mast  to  Kino  Wilmam. 

«  Whitehall,  Aug.  f},  1690. 

<*  This  is  only  to  let  yoa  know  that  I  have  reooived  yoor  daplicate  of  the  14th, 
which  came  by  Waterford,  and  got  hither  last  night  by  nine  o'clock.  There  was 
no  time  lost  in  obeying  your  orders,  but  I  have  several  remarks  to  make  another 
time. 

"  Sir  Bobert  SoothweU's  letter  speaks  of  a  misfortune  to  the  artillery  (which 
be  refers  to  your  letter)  that  is  coming*  by  Dublin.  1  cannot  imagine  the  reason 
tis  not  come  yet,  nor  can  I  help  being  very  impatient  for  it,  [about  it].  The 
messenger  tells  an  imperfect  story,  which  makes  a  great  noise  in  the  town,  [in 
London,]  and  does  not  lessen  the  desire  for  knowing  the  truth;  besides,  'tis  such 
a  comfort  to  hear  from  you,  that  1  can't  be  blamed  for  wishing  it.  This  is  all  I 
will  say  to-night,  for  should  I  begin  to  tell  my  fears  that  you  will  not  be  back  so 
soon  as  I  could  wish,  1  should  trouble  you,  and  vrrite  myself  asleep,  it  being  late. 
Tou  know  my  heart :  I  need  say  nothing  of  that,  'tis  so  entirely  yours." 

The  next  day  brought  the  confirmation  of  the  bad  news. 
The  event  was  briefly  as  follows :  William  had  advanced 
to  Limerick  on  August  the  8th,  o.s.  Three  days  after  the 
siege  commenced,  colonel  Sarsfield,  having  got  intelligence 
that  the  battering  cannon  and  ammunition  were  expected 
to  arrive  in  William's  camp  next  morning,  went  secretly 
out  of  Limerick  with  his  forces,  and  laid  an  ambush  among 
the  mountains.  When  the  convoy  arrived,  he  made  a 
sudden  attack,  spiked  the  cannon,  and  exploded  the  ammu- 
nition. The  Lrish,  in  their  eagerness,  blew  up  with  it  three 
barrels  of  money,  which  the  queen  had  sent  her  husband. 
The  uproar  alarmed  the  English  camp,  but  Sarsfield  re- 

>  The  queen's  ideas  are  confused  between  the  artillery  and  her  expected  letter. 
We  find  by  her  succeeding  letters,  that  this  **  croM,"  as  she  piously  calb  it, 
delayed  the  taking  of  Limerick. 
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turned  safely  back  to  Limerick.^    The  queen  alludes  to 
Sarsfield's  successful  action  in  her  despatch'  dated 

"  WhitefaaU,  Sep.  1,  (Aug.  22,)  1690. 

**  This  day  at  noon  I  reodved  yours,  which  came  by  the  way  of  DaUin,  and 
am  sorry  to  see  the  messenger's  news  confirmed ;  bnt  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless 
yon  with  such  continoed  saocess,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  tome  Utile 
cross,  I  hope  in  Qod  this  will  not  prove  a  main  one  to  the  main  boaness,' 
though  it  is  a  terrible  thought  to  me  that  your  coming  is  put  off  again  Ibr  so 
long  time.  I  think  it  so,  I'm  sure,  and  have  great  reason,  every  manner  of 
way. 

"  I  will  say  nothing  of  what  my  poor  heart  suffers,  but  must  tell  you  that  I 
am  now  in  great  pun  about  the  naming  of  the  flags.  Mr.  Russell  came  to  me 
last  night,  and  said  it  would  now  be  absolutely  necessaiy.  I  insisted  upon  staying 
till  I  heard  from  you.  He  desired  to  know  '  if  I  had  any  particular  reason  ?'  I 
told  him,  plainly,  '  that  since  I  could  not  pretend  to  know  myself  who  were  the 
fittest,  it  troubled  me  to  see  all  were  not  of  a  mind ;  that  I  was  told,  by  several 
persons,  that  there  were  ancient  officers  in  the  fleet,  who  had  behaved  themadves 
very  well  this  last  time,  [battle  of  Beachy  Head,]  and  would  certainly  quit  if 
these  were  preferred ;  so  he  [Russell]  could  not  blame  me  if  I  desired  in  this 
difficulty  to  stay  for  your  answer.'  To  this  Russell  answered,  in  more  paaskm 
than  I  ever  saw  him,  'that  Carter  and  Davis  [the  senior  officers  alluded  to]  were 
too  pitiful  fellows,  and  very  mean  seamen,  though  he  knew  lord  preudent  and 
lord  Nottingham  had  spoken  for  them ;  and  that  next  summer  he  would  not 
command  the  fleet,  if  they  had  flags.'  Aiter  a  long  dispute  about  this  matter,  I 
have  put  him  off  till  the  last  moment  comes  when  they  are  to  saiL  He  [Rus- 
sell] says,  '  then  he  must  speak  of  it  to  the  commissioners,  and  hear  who  will 
speak  against  it,  by  which  I  may  judge.'" 

The  matter  was,  for  the  promotion  of  the  disgraced 
brother  of  Marlborough  to  a  flag.  How  strange  it  is  that 
queen  Mary  did  not  urge  the  impossibility  of  placing  a 
man,  branded  as  Churchill  was,  in  such  a  situation.  In 
these  days,  the  public  press  would  have  thundered  their 
anathemas  against  such  a  measure,  wheresoever  the  English 
language  was  read  or  spoken. 

"  I  see  lord  Marlborough's  heart  is  very  much  set  on  this  matter,  and  Mr. 
Russell,  as  you  may  see  by  what  I  write.  On  fother  side,"  adds  her  majesfy, 
"  lord  president  says,  '  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  it  will  be  called  tke  Jlag  bj 
fervour,  as  his  brother  [Marlborough]  is  called  the  general  hf/  favour '" 

Marlborough  had  as  yet  done  little  to  justify,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  his  party,  the  extraordinary  course  of  prosperity 
he  had  enjoyed,  except  by  his  services  as  revolutionist. 
Few  persons  at  this  period  gave  him  credit  for  bis  skill 

*  Dalrymple's  Memoirs,  p.  447,  collated  with  Kelly's  Contemporary  History, 
published  by  the  Camden  Sodety. 

s  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  part  ii.  p.  164. 
*  The  siege  of  Limerick  j  see  Daliymple's  Appendix^  p.  164i. 
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in  military  tactics^  on  which  his  fame  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  As  for  his  personal  prowess,  that  was  never 
greatly  boasted^  even  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Queen  Mary 
mentions,  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  the  precise  value  at 
which  he  was  rated  by  the  revolutionary  party,  his  compeers 
in  1690 ;  and  as  she  avowedly  leant  to  the  appointment  of 
his  peculating  brother  to  an  admiral's  flag,  as  shown  in  her 
letter  of  August  4|,  she  certainly  does  not  speak  with  the 
bitterness  of  opposition.  Neither  does  queen  Mary  ever 
manifest  the  slightest  enmity  to  Marlborough  himself  in  this 
correspondence.  Far  firom  it;  she  always  mentions  him 
with  complacency,  though  she  owns  her  dislike  to  his 
wife.     She  continues,  on  the  subject  of  the  navy, — 

"  Lord  president  says,  '  If  Churchill  have  a  flag,  that  absolutely  this  Carter 
wiU  quit :'  he  oommends  him  highly.  But  I  must  tell  you  another  thing,  which 
is»  that  he  [lord  president]  is  mightily  dissatisfied  with  the  business  of  Kinsale.^ 
I  see  he  does  not  oppose  it,  fat  he  says,  '  it  is  your  order,  and  therefore  must  be 
obeyed ;'  but  I  find  he  raises  many  difficulties  to  me.  What  he  does  to  others  I 
cannot  tell,  but  among  other  things  he  endeavours  to  fright  me  by  the  danger 
there  is  of  bdng  so  exposed,  when  the  fleet  and  5000  men  are  gone,  which  he 
reckons  all  the  force,  and  tells  me  how  easy  it  will  be  then  for  the  French  to 
oome  with  only  transport-ships,  and  do  what  they  will." 

The  victorious  French  fleet,  which  had  for  some  weeks 
prevented  the  king  of  Great  Britain  from  returning  from 
Ireland,  now  began  to  find  the  autumnal  seas  dangerous; 
consequently,  the  passage  was  left  free  for  William  III. 
to  sUp  over  to  England.     The  queen^s  narrative  proceeds, — 

"  Tou  will  have  an  account  from  lord  Nottingham  of  what  has  been  done  this 
day  and  yesterday.  I  know  you  will  pity  me,  and  I  hope  will  believe  that  had 
your  letter  been  less  kind,  I  don't  know  what  had  become  of  me.  Tis  that  only 
makes  me  bear  all  that  now  so  torments  me,  and  I  give  Qod  thanks  every  day 
for  your  kindness.  Tis  such  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  you  are  f»,iasfyed  wiUi 
me,  that  I  cannot  express  it ;  and  I  do  so  flatter  myself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
once  more  happy  with  you,  tiiat  that  thought  alone  in  this  world  makes  me  bear 
all  with  patience.  I  pray  Gk)d  preserve  you  from  the  dangers  I  hear  you  daily 
expose  yourself  to,  which  pvis  me  in  continual  pain.  A  battle,  I  fiincy,  is  soon 
over,  but  the  perpetual  shooting  you  are  now  in  is  an  intolerable  thing  to 
think  on.  For  God's  sake,  take  care  of  yourself.  Tou  owe  it  to  your  own 
[Holland]  and  this  country,  and  to  all  in  generaL  I  must  not  name  myself 
where  church  and  state  are  equally  concerned,  yet  I  must  say  you  owe  a  Httle 
care  for  my  sake,  who  I  am  sure  loves  you  more  than  you  can  do  me;  and  the 
little  care  you  tidce  of  your  dear  person  I  take  to  be  a  sign  of  it^  but  I  most  still 
love  you  more  than  life." 

1  Einsale  and  Cork  stiUheid  out  for  her  fiither. 
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This  tender  strain  pervades  the  letter  she  wrote  fiye 
days  after^  in  which  she  unveils  still  more  of  her  feelings^ 
and  gives^  withal^  some  amusing  family-gossip  of  the  affairs 
of  king  William's  relatives : — 

"  Queen  Mabt  to  Krs&  Wilmam.* 

"  Wliit«hidl,  Sep.  6,  (Aug.  26,)  1690. 

"  Yesterday  I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  lord  Nottingham  broogfat  me 
a  letter  from  yon,  to  find  it  was  only  a  duplicate  of  a  former,  which  brought  your 
orders  to  lord  Marlborough,  so  that  I  have  now  received  three  of  yours  of  one 
date ;  you  may  be  sure  they  are  all  extreme  welcome,  but  I  confess  that  whidi 
came  yesterday  would  have  been  more  so,  had  it  been  of  a  fresher  date. 

"  I  have  been  just  now  writing  to  your  aunt,  the  princess  of  Nassau,  in  answer 
to  one  which  she  wrote,  to  let  me  know  of  her  daughter  being  about  to  many 
the  prince  of  Saxenschnach.  I  believe  you  will  be  glad,  for  your  cousin's  sake^ 
that  she  will  be  disposed  of  before  her  mother  dies ;  and  I  ever  heard  U  at  the 
Hague  that  this  young  man  was  good-natured,  which  will  make  him  use  her 
well,  though  she  is  so  much  older.  And  for  his  good  fortune,  she  has  enough 
[good-nature]  I  believe,  to  govern  him  more  gently  than  another  comein  offoun 
does  her  spouse** 

Meaning  herself  and  William :  with  playful  irony,  she  con- 
trasts her  own  utter  submission  and  devotion  to  her  master 
with  the  airs  of  a  governing  wife.  She  then  opens  her 
own  heart  to  the  object  of  her  love,  while  her  ostensible 
purpose  of  sending  cannon,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  them, 
are  mingled  strangely  with  her  honeyed  sentences : — 

"  I  can't  help  laughing  at  this  wedding,  though  my  poor  heart  is  ready  to 
break  every  time  I  think  in  what  perpetual  danger  you  are.  I  am  in  greater 
fears  than  can  be  imagined  by  any  one  who  loves  less  than  myself.  I  eoont 
the  hours  and  the  moments,  and  have  only  reason  enough  to  think,  as  kmg  as 
I  have  no  letters,  all  is  well. 

"  I  believe,  by  what  you  write,  that  you  got  your  cannon  Friday  at  fiothest; 
and  then  Satuitlay,  I  suppose,  you  b^gan  to  make  use  of  them.  Judge,  then, 
what  cruel  thoughts  they  are  to  me,  to  think  what  you  may  be  exposed  to  aH 
this  while.  I  never  do  any  thing  without  thinking  now,  it  may  be,  you  are  in  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  yet  I  must  see  company  upon  my  sett  days.  1  must  play 
twice  a- week, — ^nay,  I  must  laugh  and  talk,  though  never  so  much  against  my 
wilL  I  believe  I  dissemble  very  ill  to  those  who  know  mei, — at  leut,  'iis  a 
great  constraint  to  myself,  yet  I  must  endure  it.  All  my  motions  are  ao 
watched,  and  all  I  do  so  observed,  that  if  I  eat  less,  or  speak  less^  or  look  more 
grave,  all  is  lost  in  the  opinicm  of  the  world.  So  that  I  have  this  misery  added 
to  that  of  your  absence  and  my  fears  for  your  dear  person,  that  I  must  grim 
vjhen  my  heart  is  ready  to  break,  and  talk  when  it  is  so  oppressed  I  can  scarce 
breathe."' 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  firuition  of  her  ambition! 
Surely  Dante,  in  all  his  descriptions  of  torture,  whether 

>  DahTrnple's  Memcnrs,  p.  166.  '  Ibid.,  p.  167. 
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ludicrous  or  pathetic^  or  both  combined^  does  not  surpass 
Mary's  ''grin  when  her  heart  was  ready  to  burst/'  Queen 
Mary,  like  aU  the  royal  race  of  Stuart,  excepting  her  sister 
Anne,  was  bom  with  literary  abilities.  Happily  for  her- 
self, she  was  unconscious  of  those  powers,  for  the  excit- 
ability of  the  brain  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  soothe  the  thorns  interwoven  in  every 
regnal  diadem.  The  calamities  of  authors  are  as  proverbial 
as  those  of  kings,  and  both  had  been  united  in  her  hapless 
race.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  professional  pen  to 
have  given  a  more  forcible  or  beautiful  transcript  of  human 
feeling  than  this,  which  sprang  in  unstudied  simplicity 
from  the  queen's  mind,  written,  as  it  avowedly  is,  against 
her  inclination,  in  order  to  unburden  her  overcharged  heart 
to  its  only  confidant.     She  continues, — 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do,  were  it  not  for  the  grace  of  God,  which 
supports  me.  I  am  sure  I  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Lord  while  I  live,  for 
his  great  mercy  that  I  don't  sii^  nnder  this  affliction, — ^nay,  that  I  keep  my 
health,  for  I  can  ndther  sleep  nor  eat.  I  go  to  Kensington  as  often  as  I  can 
fin*  air,  bat  then  I  can  never  be  quite  ^one;  neither  can  I  oomphdn, — th<U 
woold  be  some  ease ;  hot  I  have  nobody  whose  hmnonr  and  circumstances  agree 
with  mine  enough  to  speak  my  mind  fi^ly.  Besides,  I  must  hear  of  business, 
which,  being  a  thing  I  am  so  new  in,  and  so  unfit  for,  does  but  break  n^  hrcnm 
ike  more,  and  not  ease  my  heart. 

*'  I  see  T  have  insensibly  made  my  letter  too  long  upon  my  own  self,  but  I 
am  confident  you  love  enough  to  bear  it  for  once.  I  don't  remember  I  have 
been  guilty  of  the  like  fiiult  before  since  you  went,  and  that  is  now  three 
montlu;  for  which  time  of  almost  perpetual  fear  and  trouble  this  is  but  a 
short  account,  and  so  I  hope  may  pass." 

It  is  apparent,  from  this  passage,  that  Mary  had  been 
chidden  by  her  spouse  on  account  of  the  length  of  these 
letters.     She  resumes, — 

<<  Tis  some  ease  to  me  to  write  my  pain,  and  'tis  some  satisfiiction  to  believe 
you  will  jnty  me.  It  will  be  yet  more  when  I  bear  it  firom  yourself  in  a  letter, 
as  I  am  sure  you  must,  if  it  be  but  out  of  common  good-nature;  how  much 
more,  then,  out  of  kindness,  jf  you  love  me  eu  well  m  you  make  me  believe, 
and  as  I  endeavour  to  deserve  a  little  by  that  sincere  and  lasting  kindness  I 
have  for  you.  But,  by  making  excuses,  I  do  but  take  up  more  of  your  tune, 
and  therefore  must  tell  you  that  this  morning  lord  Marlborough  went  away. 
As  little  reason  as  I  have  to  care  for  his  wife,  yet  I  must  pity  her  condition, 
having  lain-in  but  eight  days;  and  I  have  great  compassion  for  wives,  when 
ihoT  husbands  go  to  fight." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  only  person  besides  her  husband 
for  whom,  in  her  correspondence,  queen  Mary  manifests  a 
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human  sympathy^  should  he  the  woman  whose  pen  was 
most  active  in  vituperating  her.  Lord  Marlhorough  set 
off  for  Ireland  on  an  expedition  to  reduce  Cork  and  Kinsale, 
which,  it  is  as  well  to  mention  here,  fell  in  the  course  of 
six  weeks,  and  were  the  first  firuits  of  his  genius  in  battle 
and  siege.     The  queen  says  of  this  undertaking, — 

"  I  hope  this  business  will  soooeed.  I  find  if  it  do  not,  those  who  have 
advised  it  will  have  an  ill  time,  all,  except  lord  Nottingham,  being  rerj  modi 
against  it ;  lord  president  only  complying  because  it  was  your  order,  bat  not 
liking  it,  and  wondering  England  should  be  left  so  exposed,  thinking  it  too 
great  a  hazard.  There  would  be  no  end  should  I  tell  you  all  I  hear  upon  this 
subject,  but  I  thank  Qod  I  am  not  afraid,  nor  do  I  doubt  of  the  thing,  since  it  is 
by  your  order.  I  pray  Qod  the  weather  does  not  change  with  yoa  as  it  does 
here :  it  has  rained  all  the  last  night  and  this  day,  and  looks  as  if  it  were  set  in 
for  it.  Every  thing  frights  me  now,  but  were  I  once  more  so  happy  as  to  see 
you  here,  I  fancy  I  should  fear  nothing. 

"  I  have  always  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  in  the  Utrecht  Coorant  they  have 
printed  a  letter  of  yours  to  the  states  of  Holland,  in  which  you  promiae  to  be 
soon  with  them.  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  ill  hours  I  have  had  about  that,  in 
the  midst  of  my  joy  when  I  thought  you  were  coining  home^  for  it  troubled  me 
to  think  you  would  go  over  and  fight  again  there." 

And  what  was  worse,  indulge  at  Loo  in  the  society  of  her 
rival,  Elizabeth  YiUiers,  the  companion  of  his  coarse  relaxa- 
tions in  Holland ;  which  consisted  of  schnaps,  smoking,  and 
more  vulgarity  than  could  be  ventured  upon  in  the  presence 
of  the  English  court  and  his  stately  queen,  who,  whatsoever 
were  her  deficiencies  in  family  benevolence,  these  letters 
will  prove  possessed  a  cultivated  mind;  yet,  like  her  an- 
cestress the  wife  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Matilda  Athel- 
ing,  she  was  often  lefl  to  sway  a  lonely  sceptre,  while  her 
husband  was  absent  prosecuting  his  continental  wars,  and 
soothing  the  discontents  of  his  transmarine  subjects.  The 
Dutch,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  murmur  at  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  absenteeism,  which  is,  sooth  to  say,  the  curse 
of  pluralities,  whether  they  be  possessions  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

The  next  paragraph  in  the  queen's  letter  alludes  to  an 
eccentric  character,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh.  From  her  description^  his  letter  to  her 
must  have  been  a  real  curiosity,  and  we  regret  in  vain  that 
a  copy  was  not  enclosed  to  her  spouse. 
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"  I  most  tell  yon,  that  Mr.  JohiiBon  writes  that  Mr.  Danddeman  has  writ  the 
elector  word  that  you  received  the  news  very  coldly  that  he,  the  elector,  was 
come  to  the  army,  which  they  say  vext  him.  I  wish  you  had  seen  a  letter  I 
had  from  him ;  it  was  frill  of  so  many  extraordinary  things,  hut  so  like  Mm.  I 
have  had  a  present  from  him  of  an  amher  cahinet,  for  which  I  think  it  is  not 
neoesBary  to  write" 

The  amber  cabinet  seems  to  indicate  that  the  queen's 
eccentric  correspondent  was  the  sovereign  of  Prussia.' 

"  Now,"  concludes  qneen  Mary,  "  my  letter  is  so  long,  'tis  as  if  I  were 
hewitehed  to-night.  I  can't  end  for  my  life,  but  will  force  myself  now,  beseech- 
ing Qod  to  bless  yon,  and  keep  you  from  all  dangers  whataoever,  and  to  send  us 
a  happy  meeting  again  here  upon  earth ;  and,  at  last,  a  joyfril  and  blessed  one 
in  heaven  in  his  good  time.  Farewell !  Do  but  continue  to  love  me,  and  forgive 
the  taking  up  so  much  of  your  time  by  your  poor  wife,  who  deserves  more  jnty 
than  ever  any  creature  did,  and  who  loves  yon  a  great  deal  too  much  for  her  own 
ease,  though  it  can't  be  more  than  you  deserve." 

King  William  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
Limerick^  August  26,  owing  to  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  governor,  colonel  Sarsfield.  After  leaving  1200  regular 
soldiers  dead  in  the  trenches,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Lime- 
rick, August  30,  and  embarked,  September  5th,  for  England. 
His  brother-in-law,  prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  per- 
mitted to  sail  in  the  same  ship  with  him,  though  not  to 
enter  his  coach.  So  prosperous  was  his  voyage,  that  they 
arrived  in  King's-road,  near  Bristol,  September  tV^  driven 
by  the  equinoctial  winds,  before  which  the  French  ships 
had  prudently  retired  from  the  dangerous  British  Channels, 
when  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  finding  the  coast  clear,  got 
safely  to  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The  news  of  his  land- 
ing drew  from  the  queen  the  following  letter : — 

"Qttxbv  Masy  to  Kino  Wuxum. 

"Whitehall,  Sep.  y,  1690. 
"  Lord  Winchester  is  desirous  to  go  meet  you,  which  you  may  believe  I  will 
never  hinder  any  one.  Whether  I  ought  to  send  him  out  of  form  sake  I  can't 
tell;  but  it  may  pass  for  what  it  ought  to  the  world,  and  to  your  dear  self,  at 
least,  I  suppose  it  is  indifferent.  Nothing  can  express  the  impatience  I  have  to 
see  you,  nor  my  joy  to  think  it  is  so  near.  I  have  not  eleept  all  this  night  for 
it,  though  I  had  but  five  boors  rest  the  night  before,  for  a  reason  I  sluill  tell 
you.  I  am  now  going  to  Kensington  to  put  tlungs  in  order  there,  and  intend 
to  dine  there  to-morrow,  and  expect  to  hear  when  I  shall  sett  out  to  meet 
you. 

1  He  was  made  knight  of  the  Garter  about  a  month  after,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  duke  of  Zell,  another  friend  and  ally  of  William  III.,  the  father  of 
George  l.'s  unfortunate  wile,  Sophia  Dorothea. 
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"I  had  a  compliment,  last  night,  from  the  qneen-dowager,  [Catharine  of 
Braganza,]  who  came  to  town  ti-FtidtHf,  [on  Friday].  She  sent,  I  believe,  with 
a  better  heari;,  becanse  Limmericke  is  not  taken ;  for  my  part^  I  don't  think  of 
that,  or  any  thing  bnt  yon.  God  send  you  a  good  journey  home,  and  make  me 
thankful  as  I  ought  for  all  his  mercies." 

So  closes  this  regnal  correspondence:  it  concludes  as  it 
began^  with  the  expression  of  ill-will  against  the  unfortu- 
nate Catharine  of  Braganza. 

King  William  arrived  at  Kensington,  September  fj. 
How  affectionately  he  was  receiyed  by  his  adoring  consort, 
may  be  supposed  from  her  preceding  love-letters.  The 
queen  met  her  husband  at  Windsor,  from  whence  they  went 
to  Hampton-Court,  where  they  settled  for  the  remainder  of 
the  autunm. 

The  queen  is  said  to  have  resided,  while  the  rebuilding  of 
the  state-rooms  of  Hampton-Court  proceeded,  in  a  suite 
of  rooms  called  'the  Water  Gallery,'  the  principal  structure 
in  which,  the  banqueting-room,  is  now  in  existence,  and  this 
communicated  with  the  royal  apartments  of  the  queens  of 
England  by  a  subterranean  way.  The  contemporary  draw- 
ing, representing  the  original  appearance  of  the  banqueting- 
room,  shows  that  it  was  turreted  and  had  a  flag-staff,  whidi 
indicated,  by  the  standard  of  England,  when  royalty  abode 
at  Hampton-Court.* 

>  Hampton-Court  Ttacte,  King's  MSS.,  Brit.  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Chreat  abilities  of  Mary  11. — ^Birth  and  death  of  princess  Anne's  daughter — 
King  sails  for  the  Hagoe — Qoeen  again  governs  boU» — Condemns  her  Cither's 
friends  to  death — Remonstrances  of  lord  Preston's  child — ^Tortore  of  Nevill 
Payne— Danger  of  the  king^ — His  praises  of  the  qneen — Her  concerns  with 
the  chnrch — ^een's  danger  at  the  conflagration  of  Whitehall — ^T^es  refbge 
in  St.  James's-park — Insulted  by  the  Jacobites — Return  of  the  king — Queen's 
negotiation  with  Dr.  Tillotson — King's  departure — Queen  appoints  Dr.  TiUot- 
son  primate — ^Promotes  Dr.  Hooper — Rage  of  the  king — Grief  of  the  qneen 
— Her  differences  with  her  sister  and  George  of  Denmark — ^Anne  demands 
the  Garter  for  Marlborough — Her  letter  to  the  king — Contemptuous  refusal 
of  the  queen — ^Anne  and  her  &vourites  malcontent — ^They  write  to  James  II. 
— Queen's  persecution  of  William  Penn,  the  quaker — Queen's  letter  to  lady 
Russell — Her  conversation  with  Dr.  Hooper — ^Return  of  the  king — Queen 
reproached  by  him — His  cynical  remark  on  her— Princess  Anne's  letter  to  her 
fiither — Queen's  open  quarrel  with  her  sister — ^Letters  of  the  royal  sisters  on 
the  dismissal  of  Marlb<m)ugh — ^Final  rupture  and  ejection  of  the  Marlboroughs 
from  Whitehall — ^Princess  Anne  departs  with  them — She  borrows  Sion-house 
of  the  duchess  of  Somerset— Queen  Mary's  reception  of  her  sister  at  her 
drawing-room  in  Kensington-palace— Burnefs  private  opnions  of  the  conduct 
of  the  queen  and  the  princess  Anne — She  is  deprived  of  her  guards  by  the 
king  and  queen — Departure  of  the  king. 

The  abilities  of  queen  Mary^  and  the  importance  of  her  per- 
sonal exertions  as  a  sovereign^  have  been  as  much  under- 
rated^ as  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  Christian  excellences 
have  been  over-estimated.  She  really  reigned  alone  the 
chief  part  of  the  six  years  that  she  was  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  On  her  talents  for  government,  and  all  her  hus- 
band owed  to  her  sagacity,  intelligence,  and  exclusive  affec- 
tion to  him,  there  is  little  need  to  dwell;  her  own  letters 
fully  develop  the  best  part  of  her  character  and  conduct. 
William  III.,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  year  of  his 
election  to  the  throne  of  the  British  empire,  was  seldom 
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resident  more  than  fonr  months  together  in  England,  and 
would  scarcely  have  tarried  that  space  of  time,  bat  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  parliament  to  advance  enormous 
sums  to  support  the  war  he  carried  on  in  Flanders,  where 
he  commanded  as  generalissimo  of  the  confederated  armies 
of  the  German  empire  against  France,  as  heretofore,  but 
with  this  difference,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  British  king- 
doms was  turned  to  supply  the  fimds  for  those  fields  of 
useless  slaughter,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  such  sinews  of 
war  having  been  the  main  object  of  William's  efforts  to 
dethrone  his  uncle. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Dr.  Hooper,  the  friend 
and  chaplain  of  queen  Mary,  held  her  consort's  abilities  in 
as  low  estimation  as  he  always  did  his  character  and  reli- 
gious principles,  while  he  pointed  out  the  great  talents 
of  the  princess,  and  said,  ^^  that  if  her  husband  retained  his 
throne,  it  would  be  by  her  skill  and  talents  for  governing. 
Few  gave  him  credit  for  this  assertion,  but  all  came  roimd 
to  his  idea  when  they  had  seen  her  at  the  helm  for  some 
months.''^  The  king  did  not  leave  her  so  soon  as  she  had 
dreaded  in  the  summer,  but  his  stay  in  England  was  a 
mere  series  of  preparations  for  his  spring  campaign.  Lord 
Marlborough  arrived  before  the  dose  of  the  autumn  from 
Ireland,  where  he  had  met  with  brilliant  success  in  reducing 
Cork  and  Kinsale :  he  had  an  audience  of  thanks  from  the 
king  and  queen  at  Kensington.  Notwithstanding  the  flat- 
tering reception  they  gave  him,  he  saw  that  they  remem- 
bered with  secret  displeasure  his  interference  when  parlia^ 
ment  settled  the  princess  Anne's  income.  At  St.  James's- 
palace,  the  princess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who  was 
baptized  Mary,  after  the  queen,  but  the  infant  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  king  left  the  queen  to  embark  for  the  Hague  at  a 
very  dangerous  and  unsettled  time,  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
explosion  of  a  plot  for  the  subversion  of  their  government. 
He  took  leave  of  her  January  ^,  1690-1,  and  embarked 
with  admiral  Booke  and  a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line. 
>  Hooper  HS.,  e^ted  in  Trevor's  William  III.,  voL  ii. 
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The  queen  was  left  to  govern^  by  the  assistance  of  the  same 
junta  of  nine^  who  were  called  by  the  discontented  "  the 
nine  kings/'  The  departure  of  William  was  celebrated  by 
some  English  Jacobite  impertinences  in  rhjrme^  which  were 
said  or  sung  by  more  persons  than  history  records;  and 
these  lines  note  what  history  does  not^  the  increasing  cor- 
pulence of  her  majesty. 

"Defabtihib  of  Eiho  William  fboh  Quxxn  Maby.^ 

<'  He  at  the  Boyne  his  fkther  beat, 
And  maoled  the  Irish  Turk ; 
The  rebel  he  did  make  retreat. 
With  Oinkell  and  with  Kurke. 

But  now  he  is  to  Holland  gone. 

That  country  to  defend. 
And  left  the  queen  and  us  alone. 

No  states  have  such  a  fiiend. 

The  royal  dame  can  fill  at  once 

Her  husband's  triple  throne. 
For  she  is  thrice  as  big  as  he. 

And  bears  three  queens  in  one." 

The  minute  traits  pertaining  to  the  queen^s  sayings  and 
doings^  and  personal  peculiarities^  indicate  that  the  authors 
of  these  satires  were  literally  about  her  path^  and  stationed 
round  her  private  apartments. 

"  Te  whigs  and  ye  tories,  repair  to  Whitehall, 
And  there  ye  shall  see  majestical  Mall ; 
She  fills  up  the  throne  in  the  absence  of  Willy, 
Never  was  monarch  so  chattering  and  silly. 

She's  governed  in  council  by  marquis  Carmarthen, 
And  praises  the  virtues  of  lady  Fitzharding ; 
She  eats  like  a  horse,  is  as  &t  as  a  sow. 
And  she's  led  about  by  'republic  Jack  Howe.'"* 

"  Republic  Jack  Howe  "  was  her  majesty^s  vice-chamber- 
lain ;  he  was  remarked  for  his  great  enmity  to  king  William. 
The  sneer  at  the  queen's  praises  of  the  virtue  of  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  lady  Fitzharding^  is  remarkable  in  the  foregoing 
lines.  Elizabeth  Villiers  is  satirized  as  "  Betty  the  beauty/'' 
an  epithet  little  consistent  with  Swift's  opinion  of  her  person. 

>  Lansdowne  MS.,  Brilash  Museum.  MS.  Songs,  collected  for  Robert  Harley, 
earl  of  Oxford. 

*  Ibid.  likewise  in  the  MSS.  of  sir  Robert  Strange,  with  some  undesirable 
variations.  •  Ibid. 
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The  very  day  after  the  king's  departure^  the  important 
trial  of  lord  Preston  and  Mr.  Ashton  (a  gentleman  of  the 
household  of  the  exiled  queen  Mary  Beatrice)  took  plaoe^ 
for  conspiring  the  restoration  of  James  II.  Lord  Preston 
and  Ashton  were  found  guilty,  on  slender  evidence,  and 
condemned  to  death.  It  is  said,  that  the  daughter  of  lord 
Preston,  lady  Catharine  Graham,  a  little  girl  of  but  nine 
years  old,  saved  her  father's  life  by  a  sudden  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  queen  Mary.  The  poor  child  was,  during 
the  trial  of  her  father,  left  in  the  queen's  apartments  at 
Windsor-castle,  where  he  lately  had  an  establishment  aa 
James  II.'s  lord  chamberlain,  which  probably,  in  the  vio- 
lent confusion  of  events,  had  not  been  legally  taken  firom 
his  domestics  and  family.  The  day  after  the  condemnation 
of  lord  Preston,  the  queen  found  the  little  lady  Catharine 
in  St.  George's  gallery,  gazing  earnestly  on  the  whole-length 
picture  of  James  II.,  which  still  remains  there.  Struck  with 
the  moumfiil  expression  of  the  young  girl's  face,  Mary  asked 
her  hastily,  '^What  she  saw  in  that  picture,  which  made 
her  look  on  it  so  particularly?" — ''  I  was  thinking,"  said 
the  innocent  child,  '^  how  hard  it  is  that  my  father  must 
die  for  loving  yours."  The  story  goes,  that  the  queen, 
pricked  in  conscience  by  this  artless  reply,  immediately 
signed  the  pardon  of  lord  Preston,  and  gave  the  &ther 
back  to  the  child.^ 

It  is  an  ungracious  task  to  dispel  the  illusions  that  are 
pleasant  to  aU  generous  minds.  Glad  should  we  be  to 
record  as  a  truth  that  the  pardon  of  lord  Preston  sprang 
from  the  melting  heart  of  queen  Mary;  but,  alas  !  the  real 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  suffer  the  idea  to  be  che- 
rished for  a  moment.  Lord  Preston  was  only  spared  in 
order  to  betray  by  his  evidence  the  deep-laid  ramifications 
of  the  plot,  which  compromised  many  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy;  above  all,  lord  Preston's  confessions  were  made  use 
of  to  convict  his  high-spirited  coadjutor,  young  Ashton,  to 

>  Dalrymplfi's  History  of  the  Reyolntion  of  Opeat  firitaixi,  &&  lliere  tare 
teyenl  mmntuB  the  aathor  has  snj^lied  from  traditioiu^  preaerved  "p«"g  her 
northern  relatives. 
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whose  case  the  appeal  of  little  lady  Catharine*  applied  as 
much  as  it  did  to  her  father.  Queen  Mary^  however^  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Ashton  without  any  relenting^  and  he 
was  executed.  He  died  with*  great  courage,  and  prayed  for 
king  James  with  his  last  breath. 

Lord  Preston's  revelations  implicated  the  queen's  uncle, 
lord  Clarendon,  who  continued  under  very  severe  incar- 
ceration in  the  Tower  during  her  regency.  The  extensive 
conspiracy  was  connected  with  the  formidable  coalition  in 
Scotland,  which  the  queen  had  partially  detected  in  the 
summer,  when  it  will  be  remembered  that  Nevill  Payne, 
the  Jacobite  tutor  to  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  had  been 
arrested  by  her  orders  during  the  absence  of  king  William 
in  Ireland.  Her  majesty  had  written,  before  the  return  of 
the  king,  it  seems,  several  autograph  letters  to  the  privy 
council  of  Scotland,  in  which  she  had  made  some  ominous 
inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  Mr.  Nevill  Payne.^ 
These  inquiries  were,  to  be  sure,  blended  with  many  pious 
expressions,  and  as  many  recommendations  ^'to  praise  God,'' 
which  hints  in  state-documents,  imfortunately,  are  too  fre- 
quently followed  by  some  unusual  perpetration  of  cruelty  to 
his  creatures.  The  result  was,  the  following  infliction  on 
her  father's  faithful  and  courageous  servant.  As  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  abstain  from  indignant  language  in  such  a  case,  we 
will  only  use  that  addressed  to  the  principal  minister  of  her 
majesty  for  Scotland,  who  was  then  at  court,  expediting  the 
business  relating  to  this  affair  with  the  queen : — 
''TO  LosD  Melville.* 

"  Yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  NeriU  Paine  was  qnesiioned  npoo  some  things 
that  were  not  of  the  greatest  concern,  and  had  but  gentle  torture  ^ven  him, 

>  Lady  Catharine  Ghraham  afterwards  married  the  representative  of  the  heroic 
line  of  Widdrington,  whose  fortunes  fell  in  the  subsequent  northern  struggles 
for  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  never  to  rise  again. 
*  Mdville  Papers,  pp.  582-585. 

*  Letter  from  the  earl  of  Crafurd,  at  Edmburgh,  to  lord  MelvUle,  at  Mary's 
court  in  London.  Nevill  Payne  soon  afterwards  died  of  the  effects  of  these 
cruelties.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  author  of  this  Life  in  discover- 
ing the  mtuation  in  life  of  Mr.  Nevill  Payne;  at  last,  from  Cunningham  the  his- 
torian's abuse  of  him  as  the  preceptor  to  the  young  earl  of  Mar,  it  i^pears  that 
he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Scotch  episcopalian  church.  Cimningham  himself 
was  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Mar's  opponent  at  Sheriffinuir. 
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hang  resolYed  to  repeat  it  this  day ;  which,  aooardinglj,  aboat  six  ihis  evening, 
we  inflicted  on  both  his  thumbs  and  one  of  his  legs  with  all  the  severitj  that 
was  coDsiBtent  with  humanity,  [such  humanity !]  even  to  that  pitch  tiai  w€ 
could  not  preserve  life  and  have  gome  farther;  but  without  the  least  saooese, 
for  his  answers  to  all  our  interrogatories  were  negatives.  Yea,  he  was  so  manly 
and  resolute  under  his  suflering,  that  such  of  the  council  as  were  not  awpMunted 
with  all  the  evidences  were  hvmgled^  [staggered,]  and  began  to  give  him  charity 
that  he  might  be  innocent.  It  was  surprising  to  me  and  others  that  flesh  and 
blood  could^  without  fiunting,  endure  the  heavy  peoanoe  he  was  in  fiir  two 
hours/* 

It  ia  some  satisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  narrator  of  this 
atrocious  scene  was  ashamed  and  conscience-stricken^  and 
even  sick^  at  the  part  he  had  played  as  chief-inquisitor  in 
this  hideous  business^  for  he  adds^ — 

"  My  stomach  is,  truly,  so  out  of  tune,  by  being  a  witness  to  an  act  so  &r 
cross  to  my  natural  temper,  that  I  am  fitter  fbr  rest  than  any  thing  else ;  bat  the 
dangers  from  twih  conspirators  to  the  person  of  our  incomparable  king  have 
prevailed  over  me,  in  the  council's  name,  to  have  been  the  prompter  of  the 
executioner  to  increase  the  torture  to  so  high  a  pitch." 

While  these  appalling  scenes  were  proceeding  in  London 
and  Edinburgh^  the  life  of  the  consort  of  the  queen  had 
been  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  the  elements.  King 
William  had  made  the  coast  of  Holland  two  days  after  his 
departure^  but  found  that  the  fleet  in  which  he  sailed  dared 
approach  no  nearer  to  the  coast  at  Groree  than  four  miles,  for 
a  dense  firost-fog  was  settled  over  the  shore^  and  wrapped 
every  object  in  its  impenetrable  shroud.  The  king  was 
extremely  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  Hague^  where  their  high 
mightinesses  the  States-deputies  were  waiting  for  him  to 
open  their  sessions^  and  they  had  in  the  previous  year  ex- 
pressed great  jealousy  of  his  long  absence  in  his  new  sove- 
reignty. Notwithstanding  the  fog,  some  fishermen  ventured 
on  board  the  king's  ship,  and  reported  that  Ooree  was  not  a 
mile  and  a  half  distant ;  the  king,  therefore,  resolved  to  be 
rowed  on  shore  in  his  barge,  into  which  he  went  with  the 
duke  of  Ormonde,  and  some  of  the  English  nobility  of  his 
suite.  In  a  few  minutes  the  royal  barge  was  totally  lost  in 
the  fog,  and  could  neither  find  the  shore  nor  regain  the  fleet. 
Night  fell,  and  the  waves  became  rough  with  a  ground-swell. 
The  king  laid  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  open  boat,  only 
sheltered  by  his  cloak ;  the  waves  washed  over  him  several 
times,  and  the  danger  seemed  great.     Some  one  near  the 
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king  expressed  his  despair  at  their  situation.  *'  What !  are 
you  afraid  to  die  with  me?^^  asked  his  majesty,  sternly.* 
At  day-break  the  shore  was  discovered,  and  the  king  landed 
safely  at  Aranick  Haak,  and  from  thence  went  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  was  received  triumphantly,  with  illuminations  and 
all  possible  rejoicings.  It  was  his  first  state  entrance  into 
his  old  dominions  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  the  Dutch 
firmly  believed  was  as  much  his  conquest  as  it  had  been  that 
of  Norman  William  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  aU  the 
pageantry  at  the  Hague  he  was  greeted  with  the  cognomen 
of  William  "the  Conqueror,^'  to  the  shame  and  confusion  of 
fiice  of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  and  many  English  nobles  he 
brought  in  his  train.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  friend 
and  confidential  adviser  of  queen  Mary,  who  was  present  at 
this  entry,  made  some  complimentary  remark  on  the  accla- 
mations of  the  Dutch.  William  replied,  '^Ah,  my  lord !  if 
my  queen  were  but  here,  you  would  see  a  difference.  Where 
they  now  give  one  shout  for  me,  they  would  give  ten  for 
her.'"  Perhaps  his  recent  danger  had  caused  his  heart  to 
be  unusually  tender  in  its  conjugal  reminiscences. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  queen  Mary  must  have  possessed 
considerable  personal  and  mental  courage,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  she  was  left  alone  at  the  helm  of  government 
during  the  awM  events  which  marked  the  spring  of  1690-1, 
when  the  execution  of  the  devoted  Ashton,  and  others  of 
her  father's  friends,  took  place;  likewise  the  incarceration 
of  her  eldest  uncle.  Far  more  dangerous  was  the  step  she 
had  to  take  in  dispossessing  the  apostolic  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  disinterested  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to 
herself  and  her  spouse.  Nor  could  the  queen  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  bold  undertaking  had  she  not  been  supported 
by  a  standing  army,  and  if  that  army  had  not  been  blended 
with  a  numerous  portion  of  foreigners :  it  was  likewise  under 
the  unwonted  terrors  of  the  lash.  Infinitely  was  the  church 
of  England  beloved  by  the  commonalty,  and  great  reason 

>  Barnard's  History  of  England,  p.  525. 
*  Echard's  History  of  the  Beyolntioii. 
VOL.   Vll.  Y 
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had  the  people  for  mamfesting  towards  its  dei^  the  most 
ardent  gratitude. 

Those  who  are  observers  of  historical  £Bu;ts^  will  readily 
concor  in  the  remark^  that  all  the  changes  in  our  national 
modes  of  worship  have  been  effected  by  queens.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  tradition  that  the  empress  Helena^  a  British 
lady^  planted  the  gospel  in  England,  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Ethelburga^  the  wife  of  Edwin  king  of  Northumbrian 
and  her  mother,  revived  the  Christian  religion  by  the  agency 
of  Paulinus ;  that  Anne  Boleyn  caused  Henry  VIII.  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  Reformation;  that  Katharine  Parr's  influ- 
ence preserved  the  present  endowments  of  our  church  )  that 
Mary  I.  restored  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  a  feeble  but  cruel 
exercise  of  power,  which  was  triumphantly  wrested  firom  that 
still  formidable  body  by  the  able  policy  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
We  have  here  to  record  innovations  of  a  scarcely  less  im- 
portant nature,  which  were  effected  by  queen  Mary  II.  in 
the  established  church  of  England.  Evidence  of  the  changes 
in  queen  Mary^s  own  mind  and  conduct,  firom  the  days  of 
her  youth,  when  Hooper  and  Ken  were  her  pastors,  has  been 
carefully  and  painfully  collected  and  laid  before  our  readers, 
who  will,  without  difficulty,  analyze  the  reasons  why  deca- 
dence and  sorrow  paralysed  the  church  of  England  for 
nearly  a  century  after  the  sway  of  this  highly  praised 
woman.  When  archbishop  Sancroft  suffered  imprisonment 
for  having  resisted  the  rapid  advances  of  James  II.  to  place 
the  Roman  church  on  an  equality  with  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, all  disinterested  observers  of  history  will  allow  that 
our  established  religion  had  attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
not  often  beheld  on  this  earth;  nor  were  the  excellences 
of  her  clergy  at  that  period  confined  to  their  mere  learning 
and  literary  merit,  although  Hall,  Hooker,  George  Herbert, 
Taylor,  Barrow,  Sanderson,  and  Ken,  rise  to  memory  as 
among  the  classics  of  their  century.  Recently  tried  by 
the  persecutions  of  Cromwell,  and  still  further  purified  in 
1672  by  the  abrogation  of  the  worst  part  of  the  penal  laws, 
the  church  of  England  was  thus  prepared  to  offer,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  II.,  that  great  example  of  self-denial  for 
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conscience*  sake,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
history. 

Mary  temporized  for  upwards  of  a  year,  in  the  astute 
expectation  that  the  possession  of  the  power,  dignity,  and 
splendid  revenues  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  aversion  which  old  age  ever  has  to  change  of  life 
and  usages,  would  at  last  altogether  shake  the  principles  of 
archbishop  Bancroft  into  some  compromise  with  expediency. 
As  she  found  that  this  was  vain,  she  declared  his  deprivation, 
and  warned  him  to  quit  Lambeth,  February  1,  1690-1.  Six 
other  learned  and  disinterested  prelates  of  the  church  of 
England,*  with  several  hundred  divines,  were  deprived  by 
queen  Mary  on  the  same  day.^  Bancroft  took  no  notice  of 
this  act,  but  continued  to  live  at  the  palace,  exercising  the 
same  charity  and  hospitality  as  before.  Bishop  Ken  remon- 
strated, and  read  a  protestation  in  the  market-place  of 
Wells,  pointing  out  the  illegality  of  the  queen's  proceedings. 
Finding  this  was  unavailing.  Ken,  who  carried  not  away  a 
sixpence  from  his  bishopric,  retired  to  the  charity  of  his 
nephew,  the  rev.  Isaac  Walton,  who  gave  him  refuge  in  his 
prebendal  house  in  Salisbury-close.  No  successor  had  as  yet 
been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Dean  Tillotson 
was  supposed  to  be  the  ftiture  archbishop.  It  was  given  out 
that  the  queen  (regarding  whose  attachment  to  the  church 
of  England  a  political  cry  was  raised)  had  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  that  the  choice  of  all  the 
dignitaries  was  her  own  unbiassed  act.  Archbishop  Bancroft 
observed,  "that  he  had  committed  no  crime  against  church 
or  state  which  could  authorize  his  degradation,  and  that  if 
the  queen  wished  for  his  place  at  Lambeth,  she  must  send 
and  thrust  him  out  of  it  by  personal  violence."  He,  how- 
ever, packed  up  his  beloved  books,  and  waited  for  that  hour. 
Thousands  of  swords  would  have  been  flashing  in  the  defence 

^  Lloyd,  biflhop  of  Norwich,  and  Lake,  bishop  of  Chichester,  supplied  the 
p]aoe8  of  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  and  thus  the  number  of 
the  "  sacred  seven,"  who  had  equally  resisted  the  corruptions  of  Borne  and  the 
innovations  of  dissent,  was  completed. 

*  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancroft.  Some  say  seven  hundred  dergy,  others  four 
hundred.  Further  information  on  this  important  point  is  afforded  by  Falin's 
History  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  1688  to  I7l7. 
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of  the  irenerable  primate  if  he  would  have  endured  the  appeal 
to  arms,  but  passive  resistance  he  deemed  the  only,  the  proper 
demeanour  for  a  Christian  prelate  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  people  of  the  present  age  have  forgotten  the  sneers  that 
prevailed  against  these  principles  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  therefore  are  better  able  to  appreciate 
conduct,  assuredly  more  worthy  of  primitive  Christianity 
than  the  mammon-worshipping  seventeenth  century  would 
allow.  A  dead  pause  ensued.  Queen  Mary  was  perplexed 
as  to  the  person  whom  she  could  appoint  to  fill  the  archi- 
episcopal  seat  of  Canterbury.  Her  tutor,  Compton  bishop  of 
London,  had  the  ambition  to  desire  this  high  appointment; 
but  his  extreme  ignorance,  his  military  education,  and  the 
perpetual  blunders  he  made  in  his  functions,  would  not  per- 
mit such  advancement.' 

The  queen  was,  at  this  important  juncture,  earnestly  soli- 
cited in  behalf  of  her  eldest  uncle,  Henry  lord  Clarendon, 
by  his  friend  Katharine,  the  dowager  lady  Banelagh,  and  by 
his  brother,  her  uncle  Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  parti- 
cularly, for  some  relaxation  in  the  severity  of  his  durance  in 
the  Tower.  The  reader  will  recaU  the  queen's  own  extra- 
ordinary narrative  of  her  committal  of  her  eldest  unde  to 
that  fortress  in  the  commencement  of  her  last  r^ency. 
Attainder  and  trial  for  high  treason  were  now  hanging  over 
the  head  of  Clarendon,  whose  health,  moreover,  was  sinking 
under  the  depression  of  soUtary  confinement.  Meantime, 
lady  Ranelagh  had  previously  negotiated  the  armistice  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  uncle  Rochester,  through  the  agency 
of  Burnet.  The  executor  of  Burnet*  claims  much  credit  for 
the  generosity  of  that  person,  as  the  queen's  uncles  always 
disliked  him ;  yet  there  was  a  mixture  of  policy  in  the  in- 
terference, as,  to  use  Burnet's  own  phraseology,  ''  'twasn't 
decent "  for  the  people  to  see  one  of  the  queen's  uncles  in 
durance  in  the  Tower,  and  another  in  estrangement  and  im- 
poverishment, because  they  beheld  the  (exaltation  of  their 

>  With  the  idea  of  making  hia  ooort^  however,  to  the  king  for  thia  pmpoae^ 
buhop  Compfton  had  left  hia  see,  and  aooompamed  him  in  hia  Toyage  to  HoUand. 

*  life  of  Bnmet,  p.  272. 
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sister's  daughter  with  horror.  Had  they  been  brothers  of 
the  queen^s  step-mother^  such  conduct  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  that  the  brothers  of  her  mother  should  afford 
such  examples^  left  on  her  cause  a  glaring  reproach^  which 
could  not  too  soon  be  removed. 

In  one  of  lady  Ranelagh^s^  remonstrances  on  the  subject 
of  the  enmity  between  queen  Mary  and  her  uncles^  she  thus 
speaks  of  the  queen :  "  This  same  royal  person  would  not,  I 
think,  act  unbecoming  herself,  or  the  eminent  station  God 
has  placed  her  in,  in  assisting  five  innocent  children,  who 
have  the  honour  to  be  related  to  her  royal*  mother,  (who 
did  still,  with  great  tenderness,  consider  her  own  family 
when  she  was  most  raised  above  it,)  especially  when,  in 
assisting  them,  her  majesty  will  need  only  to  concern  herself 
to  preserve  a  property  made  theirs  by  the  law  of  England, 
which,  as  queen  of  this  kingdom,  she  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain.^' It  is  probable  that  the  allusion  here  made,  is  to  some 
grant  or  pension  formerly  given  by  the  Stuart  sovereigns 
in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  the  ennobled  family  of  Hyde, 
the  titles  of  which,  howsoever  well  deserved  they  might  be, 
were  not  supported  on  the  broad  basis  of  hereditary  estates, 
— a  circumstance  which  places  the  conscientious  opposition  of 
Henry  eail  of  Clarendon  to  his  royal  niece  in  a  more  decided 
light,  and  accounts,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  compUance  of 
her  uncle  Lawrence,  earl  of  Rochester,  after  long  reluctance. 
"  I  know  not,''  says  the  queen's  younger  uncle,  Lawrepce, 
"whether  the  queen  can  do  me  any  good  in  this  affair,  but  I 
believe  her  majesty  cannot  but  wish  she  could;  however,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  very  wanting  to  my  children  if  I 
had  not  laid  this  case  most  humbly  before  her  majesty,  lest 
at  one  time  she  herself  might  say  I  might  have  been  too 
negligent  in  making  applications  to  her,  which,  having  now 
done,  I  leave  the  rest,  with  all  possible  submission,  to  her 

1  Katharine  lady  Banelagh  was  the  dowager  lady  of  that  name,  the  daughter 
of  Richard,  first  earl  of  Cork ;  she  was  nearly  connected  with  the  queen's 
maternal  relatives. 

*  Anne  Hyde,  dndiess  of  York,  called  **  royal"  hy  lady  Banelagh,  hecanse  she 
was  by  marriage  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 
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own  judgment^  and  to  the  reflection  that  same  good-natured 
moments  may  incline  her  towards  my  family/' 

During  the  earl  of  Clarendon's  hard  confinement,  his  more 
complying  brother  thus  writes  of  him :  "  Such  a  petition 
might  be  presented  with  a  better  grace  [to  the  queen]  if  he 
were  once  out  of  the  Tower  on  bail,  than  it  would  be  while  he 
is  imder  this  close  confinement^'^  Again  the  brother  strives 
to  awaken  some  compassion  in  the  heart  of  the  queen,  by 
pathetic  reminiscences  of  their  illustrious  fiither,  the  grand- 
sire  on  whose  knees  Mary  had  been  reared  at  Twickenham. 
He  writes  to  Burnet, — 

**  I  will  allow  you,  as  a  servant  of  the  queen,  to  have  as  $^reat  a  detestaUon  of 
the  contrivance,'  aa  you  can  wish.  But  when  I  consider  you,  as  yon  once  w«rB 
a  concerned  fnend,  to  have  a  respect  for  his  fistmily,  and  particularly  for  our 
father,  [the  great  earl  of  Clarendon,]  who  not  only  lost  all  the  honours  and  pre- 
ferments of  this  world,  hut  even  the  comforts  of  it  too,  for  the  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  his  heart,  you  must  fbr^ve  me  if  I  conjure  yon,  by  all  that  im 
sacred,  that  you  do  not  sufier  this  next  hdr  to  my  good  jbthePs  name  to  go 
down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  queen  would  do 
(and  would  be  glad  to  avow  it  too,)  some  g^reat  thing  for  the  memory  of  thai 
gentleman,  though  long  in  his  grave." 

The  queen's  grandfather,  lord  Clarendon,  is  designated  by 
the  expression  "that  gentleman j''  yet  all  the  bearings  of 
her  conduct  prove  that  Mary  had  as  little  tenderness  for  her 
maternal  relatives  as  for  her  father,  for  in  all  her  corres- 
pondence extant,  the  words  "my  mother*^  are  not  to  be 
found  traced  by  her  pen.  Yet  this  biography  brings  in- 
stances in  which  that  parent's  memory,  and  even  that  of 
hei*  grandfather,  were  pressed  on  the  queen's  recollection. 
"  I  hope,"  continues  her  imcle  Lawrence,  still  pleading 
f^ainst  the  attainder  of  his  eldest  brother  by  the  govern- 
ment of  his  niece, — 

"I  hope  there  may  be  a  charitable  inclination  to  spare  the  d^hrU  of  oar 
broken  fismiily,  for  the  sake  of  him  that  was  the  raiser  of  it.  A  calamity  of  the 
nature  that  I  now  deprecate  has  something  in  it  so  frightful,  and  on  tome  ac' 
counts  so  unnatural,  that  I  beg  you  [Burnet]  for  God's  sake,  from  an  angry 
man,  to  grow  an  advocate  for  me  and  for  the  fimiily  on  this  aooount."* 

The  last  of  these  letters  is  dated  New  Park,  April  2,  1691. 

»  Burnet's  Life,  p.  286. 
>  The  Ashton  and  Preston  plot,  for  participation  in  wluch  the  queen's  eldest 
unde  was  then  imprisoned. 

s  Burnet's  life,  p.  286. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  unfortunate  lord  Clarendon  was 
liberated  from  the  Tower  until  after  the  death  of  his  old 
friend^  admiral  lord  Dartmouth^  committed  to  the  Tower  by 
queen  Mary  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter. 
Dartmouth  died  of  grief  and  regret^  after  a  few  months' 
durance;  and  when  the  queen  at  last  liberated  her  eldest 
uncle^  he  was  to  hold  himself  a  prisoner  within  the  limits  of 
his  country-house. 

Queen  Mary  cherished  a  strong  desire  to  add  the  noble 
French  colony  of  Canada  to  her  transatlantic  dominions.  In 
the  preceding  winter  of  1691,  Quebec  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  The  governor  of 
Quebec^  Frontinac,  replied,  "  that  he  knew  neither  king  Wil- 
liam nor  queen  Mary;  but,  whosoever  they  might  be,  he 
should  hold  out  the  garrison  given  in  charge  from  his  master, 
Louis  XIV.,  against  them.''*  Under  the  queen's  regency, 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  despatched  to  invade  the 
colony,  but  the  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  Canada  con- 
tinued in  the  power  of  the  original  colonists  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

King  William  returned  to  England  to  procure  supplies 
of  money  and  troops,  April  ^,  1691.  The  night  of  his 
arrival,  a  tremendous  fire  had  reduced  the  principal  part  of 
Whitehall  to  ashes,  which  presented  only  heaps  of  smoking 
rains  as  he  came  up  the  river  on  the  following  morning. 
The  conflagration  commenced  in  the  Portsmouth  apart- 
ments, which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  enmity 
between  the  queen  and  her  sister  Anne.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  linen  igniting  in  the  laundry.  The  Jacobite 
writers  accuse  king  William  of  setting  fire  to  Whitehall, 
because  he  could  not  bear  to  inhabit  the  former  palaces 
of  his  uncles,  and  in  the  hope  of  excluding  the  public, 
who  claimed,  by  prescription  too  ancient  to  be  then  con- 
troverted, the  right  of  free  entrance  while  their  sovereigns 
sat  in  state  at  meat,  or  took  their  diversions.  The  demoli* 
tion  of  Hampton- Court,  the  desolation  of  Greenwich-palace, 
and  the  desertion  of  Whitehall  for  Kensington,  were  quoted 
>  Dangean,  yoL  iL  p.  369. 
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by  the  malcontents.  The  conflagration  of  Whitehall  cer- 
tainly originated  by  accident,  for  queen  Mary,  who  waa 
a  very  heavy  sleeper,  nearly  lost  her  life  in  the  flames. 
The  Portsmouth  suite  being  contiguous  to  the  queen's  aide, 
or  privy-lodgings,  the  flames  had  communicated  to  the 
latter  before  the  queen  could  be  awakened,  and  she  was 
dragged,  half  asleep,  in  her  night-dress  into  St.  James's- 
park.  Here  new  adventures  befell  her,  for  colonel  Ogle- 
thorpe and  sir  John  Penwick,  two  gentlemen  devoted  to 
her  father,  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  party,  seeing  her  con- 
sternation, followed  her  through  the  park  to  St.  James's, 
reviling  her  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  flames  of  Whitehall, 
and  telling  her  "that  her  filial  sins  would  come  home 
to  her/' — "She  was  notoriously  insulted  by  them,"*  re- 
peats another  manuscript  authority.  "The  long  gallery 
was  then  burnt,  most  of  the  royal  apartments,  with  those 
of  the  king's  officers  and  servants."  Edmund  Calamy  is 
the  only  printed  annalist  of  the  times  who  alludes  to  the 
reproaches  made  to  the  queen.  This  author  is  too  timid 
to  enter  into  detail.  However,  those  who  compare  his  hints 
with  our  quotations,  will  see  that  these  curious  facts  are 
confirmed  by  that  respectable  and  honest  nonconformist. 
Without  particularizing  where  the  ofience  was  committed^ 
Calamy  confirms  our  MS.  evidence  in  these  words,  speaking 
of  sir  John  Fenwick :  "  He  had  taken  several  opportimities 
of  affronting  queen  Mary  in  places  of  public  resort.'" 

Many  invaluable  portraits  and  treasures  of  antiquity  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  regality  of  England  were  consumed 
with  Whitehall-palace.  Some  nameless  poet  of  that  day 
commemorated  the  event  in  these  lines : — 

"  See  the  imperial  palace's  remains, 
Where  nothing  now  but  desolation  reigns ; 
Fatal  presage  of  monarchy's  decline, 
And  extirpation  of  the  regal  line.^* 

Since  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Dr.  Tillotson  had 

^  Birch  MS.  4466,  British  Museum.  Dii^y  of  Mr.  Sampson,  p.  43.  Another 
contemporary  manuscript  repeats  the  same  circumstances  of  the  danger  and 
distress  of  the  queen,  of  which,  no  douht,  more  detailed  particulars  exist  in 
private  letters,  in  the  unpuhUshod  archives  of  different  nohle  houses. 

*  Life  of  Calamy,  voL  L  p.  888.  *  "  Faction  Dispkyed;"  state  poem. 
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rendered  on  the  memorable  experiment  in  popularity  at 
Canterbury^  king  William  had  marked  him  for  the  highest 
advancement  in  the  church  of  England.  His  majesty  con- 
sidered that  Dr.  Tillotson  was  perfectly  willing  to  receive 
this  appointment;  nevertheless^  some  obstacle^  stronger  than 
the  conventional  refusal  of  episcopal  promotion^  seemed 
to  deter  him.  Dr.  Tillotson  told  the  king^  at  last^  ^'that 
he  was  married ;  that  there  had  previously  been  but  one  or 
two  married  archbishops^  and  never  an  archbishop's  widow; 
and  as  he  had  no  provision  wherewith  to  endow  his  wife^  he 
considered^  in  case  of  her  widowhood^  it  would  be  an  im- 
seemly  sight  if  she  left  Lambeth  to  beg  alms.'**  The  king 
replied,  "  if  that  was  his  objection^  the  queen  would  settle 
all  to  his  satisfaction^  and  that  of  Mrs.  Tillotson.'^  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  long  interview  with  queen  Mary,  Dr.  Tillot- 
son declared  "  he  was  ready  to  take  the  place  of  archbishop 
Bancroft,  as  soon  as  her  majesty  found  it  vacant.''  That 
matter,  however,  promised  to  be  ftdl  of  diflSculty,  for  San- 
croft  persisted  in  his  assertion,  '^  that  if  the  queen  wanted 
Lambeth,  she  must  thrust  him  out  of  it.''  King  William 
left  her  majesty  solus  to  encounter  all  the  embarrassments  of 
the  archbishop's  deprivation  and  of  the  new  appointment, 
as  he  sailed  for  Flanders,  May  11th,  1691.  The  queen  no- 
minated Dr.  Tillotson  to  the  primacy.  May  31st,  1691. 
She  sent  a  mandate,  signed  by  her  own  hand,  warning 
Sancroft  to  quit  Lambeth  in  ten  days.  This  he  did  not 
obey.  The  emissaries  of  the  queen  finally  expelled  him 
from  his  palace,  Jime  23rd;  he  took  a  boat  at  the  stairs 
the  same  evening,  and  crossed  the  Thames  to  the  Temple, 
where  he  remained  in  a  private  house  till  August,  when  he 
retired  to  end  his  days  in  his  village  in  Suffolk.* 

There  was  but  one  pen  in  the  world  capable  of  calumniat- 
ing Sancroft :  that  pen  belonged  to  Burnet.  He  has  accused 
the  apostolic  man  of  having  amply  provided  for  himself  from 
the  revenues  of  Canterbury;  but  long  before  Burnet's  books 
were  printed,  the  circumstances  in  which  Sancroft  Uved  and 
died  were  well  known  to  the  world.  In  truth,  the  deprived 
1  Dr.  Birch'i  Life  of  Tillotson.  '  Biographia  Britaimica. 
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archbishop  went  forth  firom  Lambeth,  taking  no  property 
but  his  staff  and  books :  he  had  distributed  all  his  revenues 
in  charity^  and  would  have  been  destitute  if  he   had  not 
inherited  a  little  estate  in  Suffolk.     To  an  ancient  but  lowly 
residence^  the  place  of  his  birth^  at  Fressingfield,  where  his 
ancestors  had  dwelt  respectably,  from  father  to  son,  for 
three  centuries,  archbishop  Bancroft  retired  to  live  on  his 
private  patrimony  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum.     On  this 
modicum  he  subsisted  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  leading 
a  holy  and  contented  life,  venerated  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  almost  adored  by  the  simple  country-folk  of  Suffolk  for 
his  personal  merits.    The  use  to  which  Bancroft  put  his 
savings  has  been  revealed  by  a  biography  strictly  founded 
on  documents,  the  modest  voice  of  which  has,  in  our  times, 
put  to  open  shame  his  slanderer.     From  it  we  learn,  that 
Sancroft  began  to  devote  his  savings,  when  he  was  only  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  to  amplifying  some  of  those  miserable  livings 
which  too  frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  best  of  the  English 
clergy.    The  vicarage  of  Sandon,  in  Hertfordshire,  was  thus 
endowed.     Seven  livings  were  augmented  by  this  practical 
Christian  before  queen  Mary  hurled  him  from  his  arch- 
bishopric:   he   likewise  wrote  earnest  letters  to  his  rich 
clergy,  recommending  them  to  "  aid  their  poor  brethren's 
livings."     One  glorious  light  of  our  church,  Isaac  Banrow, 
followed  the  example  of  his  friend.    Our  church  has  reason 
to  bless   Sancroft  daily,  for  his  self-denial  and  charitable 
exertions  set  the  example  to  the  great  'Bounty  of  queen 
Anne.'* 

When  Dr.  Tillotson  vacated  the  deanery  of  Canterbury 
to  become  primate,  William  sent  the  queen,  from  Holland, 
three  names,  as  those  from  whom  he  chose  the  deanery  to 


^  Bnmet  tmut  have  known  these  facts.  In  his  printed  history  he  i 
him  in  one  page  of  enriching  himself,  and  on  tibe  page  opposite  he  ia  oont«mned 
for  poverty.  Any  reader  who  wishes  to  see  docomentaiy  proofr  of  Sancrofl'a  good 
works  and  of  Burnet's  slander,  may  tnm  to  Dr.  D'Oyley's  Idfe  of  Sancroft. 
The  attack  on  Sancroft  for  enriching  himself  does  not  occur  in  Bumef  s  manu- 
script ;  there  he  only  reviles  and  despises  him  for  his  miseraUe  poverty.  It  is 
poesihle  that  the  contradictory  statement  was  introduced  hy  Mack^  ''  the  spy," 
his  executor.  CoUate  with  Harloan  MSS.  Burnet's  Own  Times,  voL  i  pp.  from 
148  to  181. 
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be  supplied, — ^tlius  usurping  the  ancient  functions  of  the 
chapters  of  old;  *  a  fact  in  utter  contradiction  to  the  asser- 
tion that  he  permitted  his  queen  to  exercise  entirely  the  func- 
tion of  head  of  the  church  of  England.  Mary  did  venture  to 
exercise  the  limited  choice  he  allowed,  so  far  as  to  appoint 
Dr.  Hooper  dean  of  Canterbury.  The  king  supposed  that 
his  enmity  to  her  former  almoner  was  suJBBiciently  known  to 
his  submissive  partner;  for  it  became  evident,  that  although 
he  had  put  Hooper^s  name  on  the  list,  it  was  only  to  give 
that  divine  the  mortification  of  being  rejected  by  her. 
William's  rage  was  extreme  when  he  found  that  he  was 
thus  taken  at  his  word.  One  of  the  queen's  ladies,  who 
had  married  in  Holland,  (without  doubt,  the  countess  Zule- 
stein,)  wrote  to  Mrs.  Hooper,  '^that  their  royal  mistress 
would  be  bitterly  chid  on  her  husband's  return.''  Indeed 
this,  the  worthiest  appointment  made  in  her  reign,  cost  Mary 
many  tears:  "that  was  too  often  her  case  in  England," 
continues  our  authority,  "  but  in  Holland  it  was  daily  so." 

When  the  queen  obtained  the  liberty,  as  she  supposed, 
for  this  appointment,  she  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper,  by  lord 
Nottingham,  to  Whitehall,  and  forthwith  nominated  him 
to  the  deanery.  He  was  greatly  surprised,  and  begged  to 
know  which  of  his  livings,  Lambeth  or  Woodhey,  she  would 
be  pleased  he  should  resign.  "  Neither,"  replied  the  queen. 
But  the  conscientious  Hooper  refiised  to  retain  pluralities,' 
and  he  laid  down  Woodhey,  worth  300/.  per  annum,  before 
he  quitted  the  royal  presence.  Queen  Mary  was  glad  to 
give  it  to  another  of  her  chaplains.  Dr.  Heam.     The  queen 

'  The  conduct  of  king  William,  in  this  action,  presentfl  a  most  extraordinary 
antithesis  to  the  ancient  Amctions  of  the  chnrch  on  the  appointment  of  digni- 
taries. The  heads  of  chapters,  after  sitting  in  convocation  in  their  chapter- 
honses^  presented  three  names  to  the  king,  praying  him  "to  name  from  these 
churchmen  (either  of  whom  the  church  considered  worthy  of  the  office)  the  one 
most  agreeable  to  his  grace."  The  monarch  did  so,  sead  forthwith  received 
homage  for  the  temporalities.  It  was  not  considered  oourteons  of  the  chapter  or 
chapters  to  give  the  monarch  less  choice  than  three.  Sometimes  there  were 
six;  the  larger  the  number,  the  more  subversive  was  the  custom  of  £iction 
de^ed. — Brakelonde's  Chronicle  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury :  Camden  Society. 

*  Dr.  Hooper  was  a  married  man  with  a  fiunily ;  his  example  was  therefere 
the  more  admirable.  It  must  be  remembered^  that  Ms  daughter  was  the  editresi 
of  this  joomal. 
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required  of  her  old  senrant  to  inform  her  plainly^  ''why  it 
was  that  Tillotson  was  looked  upon  as  a  Socinian  V*  Dr. 
Hooper  attributed  the  report  to  the  great  intimacy  between 
him  and  Dr.  Firming  who  was  often  seen  at  hk  table  at 
Lambeth.  This  friendship  had  begun  in  their  youth,  and 
was  still  continued.' 

The  calamity  of  fire  seemed  to  pursue  king  William  and 
his  royal  consort.  The  queen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the 
king  on  his  return  to  their  newly-finished  palace  of  Ken- 
sington, when  on  awful  fire  broke  out  there,  about  seven  in 
the  morning,  November  10,  1691 ;  it  wrapped  in  flames  the 
stone  gallery  and  the  adjacent  apartments.  When  the  roar 
of  the  fire  became  audible,  William,  beUeving  a  treacherous 
attack  on  his  palace  was  in  progress,  called  loudly  for  his 
sword,'  but  soon  found  that  the  foe  was  better  qucdled  by  a 
bucket  of  water.  The  queen  likewise  apprehended  treason. 
At  last,  being  convinced  the  fire  was  accidental,  she  descended 
with  the  king,  as  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  into  the  garden^ 
when  they  stood  for  some  hours  watching  their  foot-guards 
pass  buckets  of  water,  until  by  their  activity  the  confla- 
gration was  subdued.* 

The  differences  which  subsisted  between  the  royal  sisters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  in  the  winter  of  1691,  became  more  pub- 
licly apparent,  owing  to  some  awkward  diplomacy  that  the 
king  had  set  his  consort  to  transact  relative  to  prince  Geoi^ 
of  Denmark.  On  his  majesty^s  departure  from  England  in 
the  preceding  May,  the  prince  had  asked  permission  ''to  serve 
him  as  a  volunteer  at  sea;^'  the  king  gave  his  brother-in- 
law  the  embrace  enjoined  by  courtly  etiquette,  but  answered 
him  not  a  word.  Greorge  of  Denmark  took  silence  for  con- 
sent, prepared  his  sea^equipage,  and  sent  all  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  he  intended  to  sail;  but  king  William  had 
left  positive  orders  with  queen  Mary,  ''  that  she  was  not  to 

I  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Sodnians  in  London.  We  quote  the  djalognep  not 
hecanse  we  have  a  wish  to  diBcusB  oontroverBial  points,  bat  becanse  queen  Maiy 
was  one  of  the  speakers. 

«  Mannscript  aocoont  of  Dr.  Hooper.     Trevor's  William  III.,  voL  iL  p.  472. 

•  "Hndal's  Con.  of  Rapin,  p.  76,  from  which  the  above  inddents  have  been 
drawn.  *  Defoe's  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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suffer  prince  Greorge  to  sail  with  the  fleet ;  yet  she  was  not 
openly  to  forbid  him  to  go."  Thus  the  queen  had  the  very 
difficult  diplomatic  task  enjoined  her  by  her  spouse  to  im- 
pede the  intentions  of  her  brother-in-law^  making  it  appear^ 
at  the  same  time^  as  if  he  staid  by  his  own  choice. 

The  queen,  according  to  lady  Marlborough's  account,* 
observed  her  husband's  directions  exactly :  she  sent  "  a  very 
great  lord''  to  that  lady,  to  desire  that  she  would  persuade 
the  princess  Anne  to  hinder  prince  George  from  his  sea- 
expedition.  The  queen  expected  her  (lady  Marlborough)  to 
accomplish  it  without  letting  her  mistress  know  the  reason. 
Lady  Marlborough  replied,  "  that  it  was  natural  for  the 
princess  to  wish  that  her  husband  should  stay  at  home,  out 
of  danger,  yet  there  was  doubt  whether  she  would  prevail 
on  him  to  give  up  his  expedition;  but  that  as  to  herself, 
she  could  not  undertake  to  say  any  thing  to  the  princess, 
and  conceal  her  reasons  for  speaking ;  yet,  if  she  were  per- 
mitted to  use  her  majesty's  name,  she  would  say  whatever 
was  desired  by  her."*  But  this  did  not  accord  with  her 
majesty's  views. 

The  queen  had  now  entered  into  a  league  with  Lawrence 
Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  her  younger  uncle,  who  had  been 
prevailed  upon,  to  the  indignation  of  her  captive,  his  elder 
brother  Clarendon,  to  take  the  oaths  to  her  government,^ 
and  become  one  of  her  ministers.  The  earl  of  Rochester, 
who  had  been  the  particular  object  of  the  revilings  of  the 
princess  Anne  and  her  favourite,  was  at  this  time  sent  by 
queen  Mary  to  explain  her  pleasure,  "that  prince  George 
of  Denmark  was  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  going  to  sea, 
which  measure  was  to  appear  to  be  his  own  choice."  Prince 
Geoi^  replied  to  this  rather  unreasonable  intimation,  "That 
there  had  been  much  talk  in  London  respecting  his  inten- 
tion; and  as  his  preparations  were  very  well  known,  if  he 
sent  for  his  sea^equipage  from  on  board  ship,  as  the  queen 
desired,  without  giving  any  reason  for  such  caprice,  that  he 

^  Conduct  of  the  Duchera  of  Marlborougb,  p.  40. 

*  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon. 
*  Conduct  of  the  DochesB  of  Marlborough,  p.  40. 
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should  make  a  very  ridiculous  figure  in  the  ^es  of  every 
one"  His  representation  was  undoubtedly  true;  and  it 
was  as  true  that  the  king  and  queen  would  not  have  had 
any  objection  to  his  incurring  contempt  by  his  obedience^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  people.  The  queen^  finding  that 
the  prince  of  Denmark  would  not  submit  to  ihe  intcTFention 
of  her  will  and  pleasure  in  private^  was  obliged  to  send  her 
lord  chamberlain^  Nottingham^  in  form,  positively  to  forbid 
his  embarkation.^  ''The  queen  and  princess  lived,  in  ap- 
pearance,'' continues  lady  Marlborough,  ''  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  all  that  summer.  Yet  lord  Portland,  it  was  well 
known,  had  ever  a  great  prejudice  to  my  lord  Marlborough  ; 
and  Elizabeth  Yilliers,  although  I  had  never  done  her  any 
injury,  excepting  not  making  my  court  to  her.  was  my  im- 
placable enemy.''* 

The  princess  Anne,  instigated  by  the  restiess  ambition  of 
her  favourite,  had  thought  fit  to  demand  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  as  a  reward  due  to  the  military  merit  of  lord  Marl- 
borough in  Ireland.  The  request  had  been  made  by  letter 
to  her  brother-in-law : — 

"THX  PBDrOBSS  AHlffX  TO  ElXQ  WlLUAM* 

"  Sib,  "  Tunbridge,  Aug.  2,  [1691]. 

"  I  hope  yoa  will  pardon  me  for  giving  yon  this  trouble,  but  I  cannot  h^ 
aeoonding  the  request  the  prince  [George  of  Denmark]  has  now  made  yon  to 
remember  your  promise  of  a  Garter  for  lord  Marlborough.  Ton  cannot  bestow 
it  upon  any  one  that  has  been  more  serviceable  to  yoa  in  the  late  revdntion,  nor 
that  has  yentm^  their  lives  for  yoa  as  he  has  done  since  yoar  coming  to  the 
crown ;  but  if  people  will  not  think  these  merits  enough,  I  cannot  believe  any 
body  will  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  be  dissatisfied,  when  it  is  known  yoa  are 
pleased  to  give  it  him  on  the  prince's  account  and  mine.  I  am  suie  I  shall  ever 
look  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  your  favour  to  us.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
oeremony,  because  I  know  you  do  not  care  for  it. 

«  Ahke." 

The  queen  refused  this  demand.  It  has  been  stated  that 
there  was  something  of  contempt  in  her  manner  of  so 
doing,  which  exasperated  the  favourites  of  her  sister  into 
a  degree  of  rage  that  led  them  to  conspire  the  downfall  of 
her  husband  and  herself  from  the  sovereignty.  Lord  Marl- 
borough, in  the  same  year,  wrote  to  lus  former  master, 

1  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  41.  •  Ibid. 

'  Dalrymple^  Appendix. 
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James  II.,  declaring  "thai  he  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat 
in  peace,  for  the  remembrance  of  his  crimes  against  him/' 
He  made  unbounded  offers  of  his  services,  and  finished  by 
assuring  him,  "  that  he  would  bring  the  princess  Anne  back 
to  her  duty,  if  he  received  the  least  word  of  encouragement/* ' 
Marlborough  was  then  one  of  the  council  of  nine  assisting 
in  the  government.  The  perils  of  the  queen's  position 
were  therefore  great.  James  II.,  however,  did  not  give 
much  encouragement  to  this  treason,  and  drily  answered 
to  Marlborough  ^'that  his  good  intentions  must  be  proved 
by  deeds  rather  than  words.'' 

Meantime,  the  queen's  regency  was  agitated  by  plots, 
which  were  ramifications  of  that  of  lord  Preston.  She 
signed  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Ely  and  lord  Dartmouth;  she  likewise  molested  the  de- 
prived primate,  by  sending  a  commission  to  lus  cottage 
in  Suffolk  to  inquire  into  his  proceedings.  One  of  her 
messengers  could  scarcely  re&ain  from  tears,  when  he  found 
that  the  venerable  archbishop  himself  came  to  the  door  to 
answer  his  knock,  because  his  only  attendant,  an  old  woman 
who  took  care  of  his  cottage,  happened  to  be  ill.  The 
queen's  enmity  was  exceedingly  great  to  William  Penn, 
whose  name  was  involved  in  these  machinations;  an  entire 
stop  was  put  to  his  philanthropic  exertions  in  the  colony 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  good  quaker  was  forced  to  hide 
his  head  and  skulk  about  London,  as  he  did  in  the  perse- 
cution of  his  sect  before  the  accession  of  James  II.  He 
wished  to  have  an  interview  with  the  queen.  "  He  could," 
he  said,  "convince  her  of  his  fidelity  to  the  government, 
to  which  he  wished  well,  because  the  predominance  of 
her  father's  religion  must  be  ultimate  destruction  to  his 
own.  The  personal  friendship  was  warm  which  he  bore 
^to  James  Stuart;'  but  he  loved  him  as  such,  and  not 
as  king.  He  was  his  benefactor,"  he  said;  "he  loved 
him  in  his  prosperity,  and  he  never  could  speak  against 

>  Macphenon's  Stnart  Papers,  voL  i.  Dalrymple*8  Appendix.  Memcnn  of 
James  II.,  vol.  iL  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlborongh,  cannot  deny  this  fiict,  but 
excuses  it  on  the  plea  "  that  be  desired  only  to  deceive  king  James  *  ** 
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him  in  his  adversity/'^  But  let  him  say  what  he  would, 
William  Penn  was  a  persecuted  man  as  long  as  queen 
Mary  lived. 

Queen  Mary^s  government^  in  the  summer  of  1691,  had 
been  accompanied  by  a  series  of  circumstances  calamitous 
enough  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  more  experienced  ruler. 
Disastrous  and  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  in  Flanders, 
and  great  slaughter  of  the  English  troops  ensued,  without 
the  satisfaction  of  victory.  Com  was  at  a  famine  price; 
the  country  gentry  and  merchants  were  sinking  under  a 
weight  of  taxation,  such  as  never  had  been  heard  or  thought 
of  in  the  British  islands.  The  fleet  had  returned  covered 
with  disgrace;  English  seamen  were  overcome,  merely  by 
the  horrible  provisions  and  worthless  ammunition  which 
the  corrupt  ministry  had  provided  for  their  use.  All  these 
tremendous  diiBcidties  had  the  queen  to  surmount,  but 
her  correspondence  is  not  available  for  the  histoiy  of  this 
summer.  It  is  known  that  she  sojourned  in  her  palace 
without  a  friend, — nay,  without  an  object  of  affection. 
She  had  no  affections  except  for  her  husband,  and  he  was 
absent,  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers.  She  had  no  female 
friend  among  her  numerous  ladies,  for  in  her  voluminooa 
correspondence  which  has  been  opened  to  the  reader,  where 
she  has  entered  into  the  feelings  of  her  own  heart  with 
minute  and  skilful  anatomy,  she  has  never  mentioned  one 
person  as  a  friend.  Indeed,  her  panegyrist,  Burnet,  in  his 
curious  manuscript  narrative,  observes,  in  the  enumeration 
of  her  other  "valuable  qualities,''  that  the  queen  never 
had  a  female  friend.  Her  majesty  certainly  was,  in  1691, 
in  the  most  utter  loneliness  of  heart.  She  was  on  ill  terms 
with  queen  Catharine,  and  the  cold,  distant  communica- 
tion of  mere  state  audiences  which  took  place  between 
herself  and  her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  was  ready  to 
break  out,  from  the  quietude  of  aversion  to  the  active  war- 
fare of  hatred  that  soon  ensued. 

The  queen  wrote  to  lady  Russell,'  in  reply  to  an  applica- 

>  This  expreerion  is  in  Ub  letters  in  the  Pepys'  CoQectioiis. 
*  BibL  Birch,  4163;  Flat.  ovi.  D,  p.  42.    Dated  1691,  July  SO. 
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tion  of  that  lady  for  the  disposal  of  the  auditorship  of 
Wales,  worth  400/.  per  annum,  for  Mr.  Vaughan,  her  son; 
on  this  head,  queen  Mary  observed, — 

"  I  am  sore  that  the  king  will  be  as  willing  to  please  yoa  as  myself.  Ton 
are  veiy  much  in  the  right  to  beUeye  I  have  cause  enough  to  think  this  life 
not  80  fine  a  thing  as,  it  may  be,  others  do,  that  I  lead  at  present.  Besides 
the  pain  I  am  almost  continually  in  for  the  king,  it  is  so  contrary  to  my  own 
inclination,  that  it  can  be  neither  happy  nor  pleasant;  but  I  see  one  is  not  ever 
to  live  for  one's  self.  I  have  had  many  years  of  ease  and  content,  and  was  not 
BO  sensible  of  my  own  happiness  as  I  ought ;  but  I  must  be  content  with  what 
it  pleases  Qod,  and  this  year  I  have  had  good  reason  to  praise  him  hitherto  for 
the  successes  in  Ireland,^  the  news  of  which  came  so  quick  upon  one  another, 
that  made  me  fear  we  had  some  ill  to  expect  from  other  places.  But  I  trust  in 
Qod  that  win  not  be,  though  it  looks  as  if  we  must  look  for  little  good  either 
from  Flanders  or  sea.  The  king  continues,  God  be  praised,  very  well;  and 
though  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  wish  a  battle  were 
over, — I  wish  it  as  heartily  as  Mr.  Bussell  himself." 

While  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  threatening 
each  other,  the  Jacobites  were  active.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  persons  whose  prosperity  depended  on  the  permanence 
of  the  Revolution,  indefatigably  infused  in  the  queen^s  mind 
suspicions  of  all  who  were  not  their  friends.  Thus  insti- 
gated, the  queen  sent  for  Dr.  Hooper  one  day  to  chide  him 
for  his  undutiful  conduct  to  archbishop  Tillotson.  "  I  have 
been  told,'*  she  said,  "  that  you  never  wait  on  him;  neither 
does  Mrs.  Hooper  visit  Mrs.  Tillotson,  as  she  ought  to  do.'' 
Dr.  Hooper  proved  to  the  queen  "  that  he  had  paid  all  the 
respect,  and  so  had  his  wife,  at  Lambeth-palace  that  was 
proper,  without  proving  intrusive.''  The  queen  smiled,  and 
said  ''she  did  not  believe  the  report  was  true  when  she 
heard  it."  The  miscJiief-maker  who  had  approached  the 
ear  of  majesty  then  ventured  somewhat  further,  and  subse- 
quently informed  queen  Mary  that,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
the  apostolic  Hooper  had  been  figuring  at  a  great-  cock- 
match  at  Bath,  which  it  was  supposed  was  a  general  muster 
for  the  Jacobite  gentry'  of  the  west  of  England.  Dr. 
Hooper,  being  questioned  on  this  matter  by  queen  Mary, 
replied,  very  quietly,  ''  that  it  was  true  he  had  been  at  Bath 
some  months  that  year,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  health 
of  his  wife,  who  was  all  the  time  in  danger  of  her  life." 
The  queen  graciously  interrupted  him  to  ask,  "  How  Mrs. 
1  Surrender  of  Lunerick,  and  subsequently  of  the  whole  island. 

VOL.   VII.  Z 
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Hooper  was  then?''  Wlieii  dean  Hooper  had  replied^  he 
resumed  the  discussion^  affirming  "  that  he  had  never  heard 
a  tittle  of  the  cock-match  at  Bath^  or  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Jacobite  gentlemen  there/' 

The  queen  then  informed  him  of  some  minor  malicious 
reports;  among  others^  an  accusation  that  he  always  tra- 
velled on  the  Sabbath.  "  It  is  true/'  replied  Dr.  Hooper^ 
''  that  I  am  often  on  the  road  on  the  Sabbath^  but  it  is  in 
the  pursuance  of  my  clerical  duty.  I  travel  with  my  wife 
journeys  of  several  days  to  Bath.  I  always  rest  the  whole 
Sunday^  and  attend  both  services, — easily  ascertained,  as  I 
usually  preach  for  the  minister  where  I  tarry."  The  queen 
then  told  him,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  "  that  she  had 
never  believed  what  he  was  accused  of,  but  she  would  alwap 
let  him  know  his  faults,  or  rather,  what  he  was  accused  of." 
Her  majesty  concluded  by  "letting  him  know  "  that  her  in- 
former was  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury.*  Burnet  was 
noted  for  his  propensity  to  scandalous  gossip,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  which  he  little  heeded  the  conventional  decencies 
of  time  and  place  j  as,  for  instance,  lord  Jersey,  the  brother 
of  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  told  lord  Dartmouth^  that  he  had 
heard  bishop  Burnet  scandalize  the  duchess  of  York  before 
her  daughter,  queen  Mary,  and  a  great  deal  of  company, 
according  to  the  well-known  passage  of  slander  printed  in 
his  history, — ^with  this  difference,  that  when  speaking,  he 
did  not  conceal  the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  he 
affirmed  she  was  in  love:  this  was  Henry  Sidney,  created 
by  William  III.  earl  of  Romney,  and  given  an  enormous 
grant  of  17,000Z.  per  annum.  If  lord  Jersey  could  hew 
Burnet  hold  forth  on  this  subject,  the  queen  could  do  the 
same,  as  that  noble  was  one  of  her  household,  whose  duties 
placed  him  near  her  chair. 

King  William  arrived  safely  at  Kensington,  October  the 
13th.     The  queen  was  for  a  time  relieved  from  the  heavy 

»  Hooper  MS.,  in  Trevor's  William  III.,  p.  473. 
'  Notes  to  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  394;   note  and  text.     In  the  latter,  Bnmet 
expressly  dedares  that  Anne  Hyde,  ducheas  of  York,  induced  her  husband  to 
become  a  Boman*catholic  at  the  time  when  he  received  tlie  sacrament  aocordmg 
to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England. 
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weight  of  tlie  regnal  sceptre,  but  she  had  to  endure  the 
bitterest  reproaches,  because  she  had  purposely  miscon- 
strued his  intention  by  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  the 
deanery  of  Canterbury. 

Not  even  in  the  most  important  crisis  that  occurred  when 
the  nation  was  under  her  guidance  for  the  two  previous  years, 
was  queen  Mary  ever  permitted  to  meet  her  peers  and  com- 
moners assembled  in  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  convening 
them  or  dismissing  them.  Her  husband  opened  parliament 
after  his  return  firom  Flanders,  October  22,  1691,  and,  in 
his  robes  and  crown,  made  a  speech  on  the  final  reduction 
of  Ireland,  in  the  course  of  which  he  never  once  mentioned 
his  wife.  The  king's  neglect,  whether  proceeding  from  for- 
getfiilness,  ingratitude,  or  jealousy,  was  quickly  repaired  by 
parliament;  for  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  lords 
and  commons  almost  simultaneously  moved  '^  that  addresses 
be  presented  to  her  majesty  at  Whitehall,'  giving  her  thanks 
for  her  prudent  care  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  majesty^s  absence.^'  The  new  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Dr.  Tillotson,  was  requested  by  the  lords  to 
draw  up  their  address,  which  was  thus  worded : — 

**  ^^f  yoxa  majesty's  most  dutifol  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  parliament  assembled,  from  a  true  sense  of  the  quiet  and  happiness 
the  nation  hath  ei\joyed  in  your  majesty's  administration  of  government  in  tha 
king's  absence,  do  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  present  our  most  humble  acknow- 
ledgments to  your  majesty  for  your  prudent  conduct  therein,  to  the  universal 
satisfisu^ion  as  well  as  the  security  of  the  kingdom." 

The  house  of  lords  also  requested  lord  Villiers  (newly  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  viscoimt,  and  then  lord  chamberlain  to  the 
queen)  "  to  attend  her  majesty  presently,  to  know  what  time 
her  majesty  will  appoint  for  this  house  to  attend  her  with 
the  address."  After  some  delay,  lord  Villiers  acquainted 
the  house  "  that  he  had  attended  her  majesty  as  com- 
manded, who  hath  appointed  three  o'  the  clock  this  Friday 
afternoon  for  the  house  to  attend  her  with  the  address, 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Whitehall."  This  room  must  have 
been  the  withdrawing-room  adjoining  the  well-known  Ban- 
queting-hall  at  Whitehall,  which  had  been  spared  by  the 

>  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  library  of  E.  C.  Davey,  esq. 
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flames  that  had  recently  devastated  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
palace. 

The  IfiTig  had  obtained  some  information  on  the  subject 
of  MarlborougVs  correspondence  with  James  II.  He  attri- 
buted to  his  treacherous  betrayal  the  failure  of  an  attack 
made  on  Brest  by  the  English  fleet  in  the  preceding  sum* 
mer.*  "  Upon  my  honour/*  replied  Marlborough^  "  I  never 
mentioned  it  but  in  confidence  to  my  wife.*' — "  I  never 
mention  any  thing  in  confidence  to  mine^*'  was  the  reply  of 
king  William.  The  cynical  spirit  of  this  answer  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  temper  of  king  William,  yet  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  the  assertion,  to  one  who  knew  that  Mary  held  the 
reins  of  government  on  the  most  confidential  terms  with  her 
husband,  makes  it  doubtful  that  the  king  ever  made  use  of 
any  such  words.  The  anecdote  is  widely  known,  but  it  is 
founded  on  nothing  but  hearsay  and  tradition.  It  seems  to 
have  been  invented  by  Marlborough  to  account,  in  an  off- 
hand way,  to  the  world  that  this  serious  treachery  had 
accidentally  slipped  out  in  a  gossip-letter  from  lady  Marl- 
borough to  her  sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  who  was  with  the 
royal  exiles  at  the  court  of  St.  Germains;  for  how  could 
king  William  say  to  one  of  the  council  of  nine  that  he  never 
told  any  thing  confidentially  to  the  queen,  when  her  letters 
give  full  proof  that  the  most  important  matters  were  expe- 
dited by  her?  William  could  make  repartees  which  were 
not  only  rude,  but  brutal,  to  the  queen;  neither  was  his 
truth  unsullied;  yet  he  possessed  considerable  shrewdness, 
and  was  a  man  of  few  words.  Such  characters  seldom  make 
remarks  which  are  at  once  absurd  and  self-contradictory. 
Whatsoever  might  have  been  the  real  version  of  this  angry 
dialogue,  it  led  to  the  result  that  Marlborough  took  the  step 
he  had  hinted  to  James  II.,  and  under  his  influence,  and 
that  of  his  wife,  the  princess  Anne  was  induced  to  pen  a 
penitential  epistle  to  her  father.*    It  was  in  these  terms : — 

>  There  were  two  attacks  on  Brest  in  this  reign,  both  abortive ;  the  one  here 
mentioned,  in  which  there  was  a  great  slaughter  of  the  Tgngliali^  and  another  in 
1694,  when  general  ToUemache  was  killed.  There  is  doctimentuy  evidence  that 
Marlboroagh  betrayed  the  last. — Dalrymple's  History. 

*  James  II.'s  Memoirs,  edited  by  J.  S.  Clark»  1691.  Likewise  Macphenoo** 
History,  voL  ii.  p.  609,  for  the  letter. 
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"  Dec.  Ji,  1691. 

*'  I  have  been  very  deorons  of  some  safe  opportunity  to  make  yon  a  sinoere 
and  humble  offer  of  my  duty  and  submission  to  yon,  and  to  beg  yon  will  be 
assored  that  I  am  both  truly  concerned  for  the  misforhme  of  your  condition,  and 
sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  my  own  imhappiness.  As  to  what  you  may  think 
I  have  contributed  to  it,  if  wishes  could  recall  what  is  past,  I  had  long  since 
redeemed  my  fkult.  I  am  sensible  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  me  if  I 
could  have  found  means  to  have  aoqufunted  you  earlier  with  my  repentant 
thoughts,  but  I  hope  they  may  find  the  advantage  of  coming  late, — of  being  less 
suspected  of  insincerity  than  perhaps  they  would  have  been  at  any  time  before. 
It  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  ease  I  propose  to  my  own  mind  by  this  plain 
oonfession,  if  I  am  so  happy  as  to  find  that  it  brings  any  real  satisfaction  to 
yours,  and  that  you  are  as  indulgent  and  easy  to  receive  my  humble  submissions 
as  I  am  to  make  them,  in  a  free,  disinterested  acknowledgment  of  my  fault,  for 
no  other  end  but  to  deserve  and  receive  your  pardon. 

"  I  have  had  a  great  mind  to  beg  you  to  make  one  compUmeni  far  me ;  but 
fearing  the  expressions  which  would  be  properest  for  me  to  make  use  of  might 
be,  perhaps,  the  least  convenient  for  a  letter,  I  must  content  myseli^  at  present, 
with  hoping  the  bearer  will  make  a  compUmewt  for  me  to  the  queen." 

Now  the  bearer  in  whose  hands  this  letter  was  deposited  for 
conveyance,  (as  some  say,  by  the  princess  Anne  herself,) 
was  the  last  person  likely  to  fetch  and  carry  with  suitable 
grace  the  affected  verbal  trash  called  compliments  by  the 
fine  ladies  of  that  day.  He  was  a  bluff  and  stout  Welch- 
man,  captain  Davy  Lloyd,  one  of  James  II.^s  veteran  sea- 
commanders.  Davy  held  the  daughters  of  his  old  master 
in  the  utmost  contempt,  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  express, 
at  times,  without  any  very  refined  choice  of  epithets. 

Both  queen  Mary  and  king  William  were  soon  apprized 
that  some  such  epistle  was  compoimded,  long  before  it 
reached  the  hands  of  James  II.  Lady  Fitzharding,  it  has 
been  noted,  was  the  spy^  of  her  sister  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  in 
the  family  of  the  princess  Anne ;  and  by  her  agency,  king 
William  knew  accurately,  within  a  very  few  hours,  all  that 
passed  at  the  Cockpit.  The  princess  Anne  rather  encou- 
raged than  suppressed  the  daring  imprudence  of  her  favourite 
lady  Marlborough,  and  they  would  vituperate  the  reigning 
monarch  with  the  most  virulent  terms  of  abuse.*  Thus  all 
the  elements  of  discord  were  ready  for  violent  explosion, 
which  actually  took  place  on  the  evening  of  January  9, 
1691-2,  when  a  personal  altercation  ensued  between  the 

1  This  fiict  is  pointed  out  by  Coxe,  in  his  Life  of  Marlboroogh,  voL  i.  p,  4S. 

*  md. 
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queen  and  the  princess  Anne.^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Anne's  partiality  for  the  Marlboroughs  was  the  subject  of 
dispute.  No  particulars,  however,  transpired,  excepting 
what  may  be  gleaned  from  subsequent  letters  of  the  princess 
Anne  to  lady  Marlborough.  From  these  it  appears  that  the 
queen  threatened  to  deprive  her  sister  of  half  her  income. 
The  princess  Anne  well  knew  that  parliament  having  secured 
to  her  the  whole,  such  threats  were  vain,  since,  if  the  wishes 
of  her  sister  and  her  spouse  had  been  consulted,  she  would 
have  been  in  possession  of  neither  half  of  the  50,000/.  per 
annum  allowed  her  by  her  country.  The  princess  Anne 
had  just  received  her  payment  of  this  allowance,  and  had 
settled  on  the  Marlboroughs  an  annuity  from  it  of  1000/./ 
circumstances  which  had  probably  added  to  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  queen,  who  considered  that  the  whole  of  that  sum 
was  torn  from  the  ways  and  means  of  her  husband  to  carry 
on  the  war. 

The  next  morning,  it  was  the  turn  of  lord  Marlborough 
to  fulfil  his  duties  as  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to 
king  William,  who  secretly  resolved  to  expel  him  from  his 
service,  and  to  make  the  maimer  of  his  doing  it  very  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Marlborough  commenced  his  waiting- 
week  without  the  least  remark  being  made ;  but  alter  he 
had  put  on  the  king's  shirt  and  done  his  duty  for  the 
morning,  lord  Nottingham  wajs  sent  to  him  with  an  abrupt 
message,  ^'that  the  king  had  no  further  wish  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  that  he  was  commanded  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
all  his  employments.''  Every  one  was  immediately  busied 
in  guessing  his  crime ;  it  was,  however,  generally  supposed 
to  be  making  mischief  between  the  princess  and  the  king 
and  queen.  The  king  and  queen  further  desired  ''that  he^ 
lord  Marlborough,  would  absent  himself  from  their  presence 
for  the  fiiture.'" 

The  anguish  that  the  prince9s  Anne  manifested  at  this 
disgrace   of  her   favourite's    husband  was    excessive:   she 

>  The  date  o[  Coxe  is  here  fcShweds 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchera  of  Marlbaroogh. 

*  Letter  of  lord  Banl  Hamilton  to  hiB  father,  the  duke  of  HamiltoQ. 
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greatly  exasperated  the  king  and  queen  by  her  tearful  eyes 
and  sad  countenance  when  she  visited  them.  The  princess's 
anticipations  of  still  harsher  measures  probably  led  to  her 
depression  of  spirits,  since  she  received  an  anonymous  letter 
before  the  end  of  January,  which  warned  her  that  the  next 
step  taken  by  the  government  would  be  the  imprisonment 
of  lord  Marlborough.  The  letter  likewise  gave  her  a  really 
salutary  warning  respecting  the  treachery  of  lady  Fitzhar- 
ding,  and  that  ^^  all  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  the  words 
she  had  spoken  on  the  subject  of  lord  Marlborough's  dis- 
grace, had  been  betrayed  to  the  king''  by  that  household 
spy.  It  must  excite  great  surprise  in  those  to  whom  the 
under-currents  of  events  are  unknown,  to  think  what  could 
impel  king  William  to  utterly  cashier  a  person  who  had 
been  so  useful  to  him  in  the  revolution  as  lord  Marlborough ; 
however,  Evelyn,  a  contemporary,  discusses  the  point  plainly 
enough,  in  these  words:'  "Lord  Marlborough,  lieutenant- 
general,  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  dismissed  from  all 
his  employments,  military  and  other,  for  his  faults  in  exces- 
sive taking  of  bribes,  covetousness,  and  extortion,  on  all 
occasions,  from  his  inferior  oflBcers."  These  charges  were 
disgraceful  enough  to  induce  confusion  of  countenance  in 
any  near  connexion  of  the  delinquent;  but  the  practice  of 
robbing  the  public  had  become  so  common,  that  it  was 
seldom  charged  against  any  one  who  had  not  been  concerned 
in  schemes  generally  considered  more  dangerously  inimical 
to  the  government. 

Neither  king  William  nor  his  consort  dared  openly  accuse 
the  Marlboroughs  of  having  abetted  the  princess  Anne  in 
a  reconciliation  with  the  exiled  king ;  they  well  knew  that 
such  an  avowal  would  have  led  a  third  of  their  subjects  to 
follow  their  example.  The  silence  of  the  king  and  queen 
(at  least  in  regard  to  the  public)  on  the  real  delinquencies 
at  the  Cockpit,  emboldened  lady  Marlborough  sufficiently 
to  accompany  her  mistress  to  court  on  the  next  reception- 
day  at  Kensington,  about  three  weeks  after  the  disgrace  of 
her  husband.  On  the  morrow  queen  Mary  forbad  the  repeti- 
^  Evelyn's  Diary>  January  24, 1691-2. 
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tion  of  lady  MarlborougVs  intnision^  in  the  following  letter 
to  the  princess  Anne : — 

''Qttxek  Mabt  to  thx  PsnTCBSS  Airm.* 

"  KeDflmgton,  Friday,  5th  of  Feb. 
**  HaTing  ■nwMAhiwg  to  ny  to  yoa  which  I  know  will  not  be  v«ry  pleumg,  I 
choose  rather  to  write  it  first,  being  unwilling  to  sorprise  yon,  thoogh  I  tUnk 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  yoa  Bhonid  not,  if  yon  (^  yoorself  time  to  think,  that 
never  any  body  was  soilered  to  live  at  ooort  in  lord  Marlborough's  csrcnmstanoes. 
I  need  not  repeat  the  cauee  he  hoe  given  the  king  to  do  what  he  hat  done,  nor 
hie  unwillingneee  at  all  times  to  come  to  extremities,  though  people  do  deserve 
it.'' 

In  this  dark  hint  is  embodied  all  the  information  the  queen 
chose  to  give  her  sister  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disgrace 
of  her  sister's  favourites  and  guides.  The  passage,  written 
with  extreme  caution,  was  prepared  thus,  to  guard  against 
the  political  mischief  which  might  be  done  by  the  princess 
Anne  and  her  audacious  ruler,  from  making  the  queen's 
letter  of  remonstrance  public  among  their  party.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  manifest,  that  previous  remonstrance  and 
explanation  on  the  offences  of  the  princess  and  the  Marl- 
boroughs  had  been  resorted  to  by  her  majesty.  What  these 
offences  and  injuries  were,  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
biography  fully  explain.  This  section  of  the  queen's  letter 
is  an  instance  of  the  sagacity  for  which  she  was  famed. 
The  whole  is  written  with  moderation,  when  the  provocation 
is  considered,  and  the  fearful  dangers  with  which  the  throne 
of  Mary  and  her  beloved  husband  was  surrounded  in  1692, 
dangers  which  the  correspondence  of  Anne  and  her  coad- 
jutors with  her  exiled  father  greatly  aggravated.  Queen 
Mary  continues, — 

"  I  hope  you  do  me  the  justice  to  beliere  it  is  much  against  my  wiQ  that  I 
now  tell  yoa  that,  after  this,  it  is  very  mifit  that  lady  Marlboroogh  shoold  stay 
with  yoa,  rinoe  that  g^ves  her  hnsband  so  jost  a  pretence  of  being  where  he 
should  not.  I  think  I  might  have  expected  yoa  shoold  have  spoke  to  me  of  s#  ; 
and  the  king  and  I,  both  believing  it,  made  as  stay  thus  long.  Bat  seeing  yoa 
was  so  far  from  it  that  yoa  brought  lady  Marlborough  hitho*  last  night,  makes 
us  resolve  to  put  t^  off  no  longer,  but  teU  you  she  nuui  not  stag,  and  that  I  have 
all  the  reason  imaginable  to  look  upon  your  bringing  her  as  the  strangest  thing 
that  ever  was  done.  Nor  could  all  my  kindness  for  you,  (which  is  always  raady 
to  turn  an  you  do  the  best  way,)  at  any  other  time,  have  hindered  me  ftvm 

1  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  44.  We  have  vainly  searched 
fbr  the  originals  of  these  letters,  being  unwiUing  to  take  lady  Marlboroogh's 
version. 
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shomng  yoa  so  that  moment,  ltd  I  considered  your  condition,  and  that  made 
me  master  myself  so  far  as  not  to  take  notice  of  it  then." 

Contrary  to  her  usual  style^  in  this  letter  the  sentences 
of  the  queen  are  not  constructed  logically  in  all  their  bear- 
ings; her  reiterated  **it"  seems  to  mean^  that  she  and  king 
William  expected  the  princess  Anne  to  propose  to  them  the 
dismissal  of  lady  Marlborough^  on  account  of  the  disgrace  of 
that  person's  husband^  instead  of  bringing  her  into  their 
evening  drawing-room  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Notwithstanding  her  folly  in  thus  conducting  herself,  the 
situation  of  the  princess  Anne  required  consideration  and 
forbearance,  for  she  was,  in  February  1691-2,  within  a  few 
weeks  of  her  confinement^  and  her  health  at  such  times  was 
always  precarious.  The  queen's  excessive  self-praises  of  her 
own  kindness  to  her  sister  are  remarkable  enough ;  they  are 
founded  on  the  fact  that,  in  consideration  "for  her  condi- 
tion,'' she  did  not  reprove  the  princess  publicly,  and  expel 
the  intruder  she  brought  with  her,  as  her  majesty  thought 
they  deserved. 

"  But  now  I  mnst  tell  yon,"  resmnes  queen  Mary,  "  it  was  very  unkind  in  a 
rister,  would  have  been  very  uncivil  in  an  equal ;  and  I  need  not  say  I  have  more 
to  claim,  which,  though  my  kindness  would  never  make  me  exact,  yet,  when  I 
see  the  use  you  would  make  of  it,  I  must  tell  you  I  know  what  is  due  to  me,  and 
expect  to  have  it  from  you.  "Hs  upon  that  aooount  I  tell  you  plainly,  lady  Marl- 
borough  must  not  continue  with  you,  in  the  drcumstanoes  her  lord  is. 

"  I  know  this  will  be  uneasy  to  you,  and  I  am  sony  for  it,  for  I  have  all  the 
real  kindness  imaginable  for  you ;  and  as  I  ever  have,  so  will  always  do  my  part 
to  live  with  you  as  sisters  ought  j  that  is,  not  only  like  so  near  relations,  but  like 
friends,  and  as  such  I  did  think  to  write  to  you.  For  I  would  have  made  myself 
believe  your  kindness  for  her  [lady  Marlborough]  made  you  at  first  forget  what 
you  should  have  for  the  king  and  me,  and  resolved  to  put  you  in  mind  of  it  my- 
self, ndther  of  us  being  willing  to  come  to  harsher  ways ;  but  the  sight  of  lady 
Marlborough  having  changed  my  thoughts,  does  naturally  alter  my  style.  And 
sinoe  by  that  I  see  how  little  you  seem  to  consider  what,  even  in  common  civility, 
you  owe  us,  I  have  told  it  you  plainly,  but,  withal,  assure  you  that,  let  me  have 
never  so  much  reason  to  take  any  thing  ill  of  you,  my  kindness  is  so  great  that 
I  can  pass  over  most  things,  and  live  with  you  as  becomes  [us].  And  I  denre  to 
do  so  merely  from  that  motive,  for  I  do  love  you  as  my  sister,  and  nothing  but 
yourself  can  make  me  do  otherwise ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  choose  to  write  this 
rather  than  tell  it  to  you,  that  you  may  overcome  your  first  thoughts.  And  when 
you  have  well  considered,  you  will  find  that,  though  the  thing  be  hard,  (which  I 
again  assure  you  I  am  sorry  for,)  yet  it  is  not  unreasonable,  but  what  has  ever 
been  practised,  and  what  yourself  would  do  were  you  [queen]  in  my  place. 

"  I  will  end  this  with  once  more  desiring  you  to  consider  the  matter  imparti- 
ally, and  take  time  for  it.  I  do  not  desire  an  answer  presentiy,  because  I  would 
not  have  yoa  give  a  rash  one.    I  shall  come  to  your  drawing-room  to-morrow 
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hefore  yom  pUNf,  becuue  joa  know  why  I  cannot  make  one.*  At  tome  other 
tune  we  shall  reason  the  hosinen  cafanly,  which  I  will  willingly  do,  or  any  thing 
else  that  may  show  it  shall  never  be  my  fiuilt  if  we  do  not  live  kindly  together. 
Kor  win  I  ever  be  other,  by  choice,  than 

*'  Toor  tmly  loving  and  affiBctkmate  aister, 

"  M.  R." 

Lady  Marlborough  published  queen  Marj^s  letter,  but 
sedulously  hid  the  provocation  which  elicited  both  that  and 
the  command  contained  therein.  In  her  narrative  of  the 
events  of  this  era,  she  carefully  conceals  the  spring  that 
caused  them,  which  was,  the  treacherous  correspondence  of 
her  husband  with  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  and  the  letter 
he  had  prompted  the  princess  Anne  to  write  to  her  father. 

Historical  truth  can  only  be  found  in  contemporary  docu- 
ments and  narratives,  yet  not  in  one  alone ;  many  must  be 
compared  and  collated,  before  the  mists  in  which  selfish 
interests  seek  to  envelope  facts  can  be  dispelled.  Lady 
Marlborough  devotes  several  pages  to  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises  of  herself;  her  disinterestedness  and  devotion  to  the 
princess  Anne  are  lauded  to  the  skies.  When  in  the  list  of 
her  virtues  she  discusses  her  honesty,  she  thus  expresses 
herself:  ''As  to  the  present  power  the  princess  Anne  had 
to  enrich  me,  her  revenue  was  no  such  vast  thing,  as  that  I 
could  propose  to  draw  any  mighty  matters  from  thence; 
and  besides,  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  had  the  management  of 
it.  I  had  no  share  in  that  service."^  Yet  50,000/.  per 
annum  is  a  large  revenue  even  in  these  times,  and  in  the 
early  days  of  the  national  debt  it  bore  a  much  higher  com- 
parative value. 

The  princess  Anne,  after  she  had  read  her  sister's  letter, 
summoned  her  uncle  Rochester  to  her  assistance.  That 
nobleman,  from  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  turbulence 
and  treachery  which  were  united  in  the  character  of  lady 
Marlborough,  had,  in  her  outset  of  life,  strongly  advised 
James  II.  to  exclude  her  from  the  household  of  his  daughter 
Anne;*  but  the  indulgence  of  the  father  yielded  to  the  sup- 
plications of  his  child.     When  lord  Rochester  came  to  the 

'  This  was  because  the  queen  did  not  dioose  to  sit  down  to  the  baaset-table 
with  lady  Marlborough. 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  54.  *  Balph*s  History. 
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Cockpit,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  princess  Anne,  she  pnt  in  his 
hand  the  following  letter.  It  was  evidently  the  production 
of  a  consultation  with  the  favourite,  since  it  is  by  no  means 
in  the  style  of  the  princess  herself. 

"THE  PsnrcE88  Ankb  to  Queen  Maby.* 

"  Tour  nuyesty  was  in  the  right  to  think  that  your  letter  would  be  very 
surprising  to  me ;  for  you  must  needs  he  sensible  enough  of  the  kindness  I  hATs 
for  my  lady  Marlborough,  to  know  that  a  command  from  you  to  part  from  her 
must  be  the  greatest  mortification  in  the  world  to  me,  and,  indeed,  of  such  a 
nature,  as  I  might  well  have  hoped  your  kindness  to  me  would  have  always  pre- 
vented. I  am  satisfied  she  cannot  have  been  guilty  of  any  fault  to  you,  and  it 
would  he  extremely  to  her  advantage  if  I  could  here  repeat  every  woi^  that  ever 
she  had  said  to  me  of  you  iii  her  whole  life.  I  confess  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
my  trouble  to  find  the  want  of  your  majesty's  kindness  to  me  on  this  occasion, 
since  I  am  sure  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by  all  the  actions  of 
my  life. 

"  Your  care  of  my  present  condition  is  extremely  obliging,  and  if  you  could  be 
pleased  to  add  to  it  so  &r  as,  upon  my  account,  to  recall  your  severe  command, 
(as  I  must  beg  leave  to  call  it  in  a  manner  so  tender  to  mo,  and  so  little  reason- 
able, as  I  think,  to  be  imposed  on  me,  that  you  wofuld  scarce  require  it  from  the 
meanest  of  your  subjects,)  I  should  ever  acknowledge  it  as  a  very  agreeable  mark 
of  your  kindness  to  me.  And  as  I  must  fireely  own,  that  as  1  think  this  pro- 
ceeding can  be  for  no  other  intent  than  to  give  me  a  very  sensible  mortification,  so 
there  is  no  misery  that  I  cannot  readily  resolve  to  suffer  rather  than  the  thoughts 
of  parting  with  her,  [lady  Marlborough]. 

"  If,  after  all  this  that  I  have  said,  I  must  still  find  myself  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  pressed  on  this  matter,  yet  your  mi^esty  may  be  assured  that,  as  my  past 
actions  have  given  the  greatest  testimony  of  my  respect  both  for  the  king  and 
you,  so  it  shall  always  be  my  endeavour,  wherever  I  am,  to  preserve  it  caieftilly 
fyr  the  time  to  oome  as  becomes 

"  Your  nuyesty's  very  affectionate  sister  and  servant, 

"  Prom  the  Cockpit,  Feb.  6th,  1692."  "  Aniob. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  date  of  this  epistle 
is  on  the  birthday  of  Anne.  When  lord  Rochester  had 
perused  this  letter,  the  princess  Anne  requested  that  he 
would  be  the  bearer  of  it  from  her  to  her  majesty,  to  which 
the  unde  put  a  positive  negative.  He  had  hoped,  that  the 
end  of  the  controversy  between  his  royal  nieces  would  have 
been  the  removal  of  such  a  fosterer  of  strife  as  lady  Marl- 
borough had  proved  herself  to  be  since  she  had  arrived  at 
woman's  estate,  and  he  would  not  carry  a  letter  which  for- 
bad that  hope.  He  then  withdrew  from  the  conference, 
declaring  his  intention  of  mediating  in  all  measures  which 
led  to  reconciliation;  which  was,  by  strenuously  advising 
>  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  55-^7. 
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the  queen  to  send  lady  Marlborougli  at  once  from  the 
Cockpit  to  her  house  at  St.  Albans.  Meantime,  after  the 
princess  or  her  favourite  had  concocted  the  letter  quoted 
above,  it  was  copied  and  sent  to  her  majesty  that  day,  by 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  servants  of  the  princess.  Queen 
Mary  returned  as  answer  a  mere  official  message,  carried  to 
the  Cockpit  by  her  lord  chamberlain  Nottingham,  warning 
lord  and  lady  Marlborough  to  abide  no  longer  at  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,^  a  measure  which  was  the  first  step  her  ma- 
jesty took  on  the  advice  of  lord  Rochester. 

The  princess  Anne  considered  that  her  sister  had  no  more 
right  to  dictate  what  servants  she  should  retain  in  her 
residence  of  the  Cockpit,  than  in  any  other  private  house, 
since  it  had  been  purchased  for  her  by  their  uncle  Charles 
II.  after  it  had  been  alienated  from  the  rest  of  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  in  common  with  many  other  buildings  apper- 
taining to  that  part  of  the  vast  edifice  which  abutted  on 
St.  James's-park.  But  the  Cockpit,  the  Holbein-gateway, 
and  the  adjoining  Banqueting-house  were,  at  that  period, 
all  that  were  left  of  the  once-extensive  palace.  When  the 
queen's  message  of  expulsion  from  the  Cockpit  was  delivered 
to  lady  Marlborough,  the  princess  Anne  took  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  it  at  the  same  time,  and  announced  her 
intention  to  her  sister  in  the  following  epistle : — 

"THE  Pbincesb  AjsnsTE  TO  QussiT  Maby.* 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  find,  that  all  I  have  said  myself,  and  my  lord  Bodierter 
fbr  me,  has  not  had  efiect  enough  to  keep  your  migesty  from  pernsting  in  a 
resolution,  which  you  are  satisfied  must  he  so  great  a  mortification  to  me  as,  to 
avoid  it,  I  shall  he  ohligod  to  retire,  and  deprive  myself  of  the  satisfiwtion  of 
living  where  I  might  have  frequent  opportunities  of  assuring  you  of  that  duty  and 
respect  which  I  always  have  heen,  and  shall  be  desirous  to  pay  yon,  upon  all 
occasions. 

"  My  only  consolation  in  this  extremity  is,  that  not  having  done  any  thing  in 
all  my  life  to  deserve  your  unkindness,  I  hope  I  shall  not  he  long  under  the 
necessity  of  absenting  myself  from  you,  the  thought  of  which  is  so  uneasy  to  me, 
that  I  find  myself  too  much  indisposed  to  give  your  mi^jesty  any  Aurther  trouble 
at  this  time. 

"Februarys,  : 


I  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol  i.  p.  48,  and  Balph's  "Other  Side  of  the 
Question." 

*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  58. 
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The  approaching  accouchement  of  the  princess  rendered 
all  harshness  to  her  odious  in  the  eyes  of  every  one.  One 
of  the  royal  palaces  had  usually  been  appointed  for  her 
retirement  at  such  times^  but  as  the  queen  had  thought 
proper  to  expel  her  favourite  friend  from  her  own  private 
residence,  the  princess  affected  to  consider  that  she  should 
be  too  much  at  the  royal  mercy,  if  her  accouchement  took 
place  either  at  St.  Jameses-palace  or  Hampton-Court.  It 
was  the  policy  of  the  party  of  the  princess  Anne  to  give  her, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  semblance  of  injured  distress,  and 
the  appearance  of  being  himted  out  of  house  and  home  at 
a  period  dangerous  to  her  health,  and  even  to  her  life. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mistress  of  50,000/.  per 
annum  need  not  have  been  obliged  to  sue  for  the  charitable 
grant  of  a  home  to  abide  in  during  the  period  of  her  ac- 
couchement; yet,  a  few  hours  before  leaving  the  Cockpit, 
the  princess  Anne  sent  a  request  to  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
to  lend  her  Sion-house  for  her  residence  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  This  lady  was  the  wife  of  a  kinsman  of  the  prin- 
cess, commonly  called  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset;^  she  was 
the  heiress  of  the  great  Percy  inheritance,  and  as  such,  the 
possessor  of  the  ancient  historical  palace  of  Sion. 

William  III.,  whose  activity  in  petty  instances  of  annoy- 
ance is  singularly  at  variance  with  his  received  character  for 
magnanimity,  immediately  sent  to  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and,  in  a  conference  with  him,  endeavoured  to  induce  him 
to  put  a  negative  on  the  request  of  the  princess  Anne.* 
But  such  mighty  English  nobles  as  Somerset  and  his  con- 
sort, the  Percy-heiress,  soon  proved  to  the  foreign  monarch 
how  independent  they  were  of  any  such  influence.  The 
duchess  of  Somerset  forthwith  sent  an  affectionate  message 
to  the  princess  Anne,  declaring  '*  that  Sion-house  was  en- 
tirely at  her  service.^'  Before  the  princess  left  her  residence 
of  the  Cockpit  for  Sion-house,  she  thought  proper  to  attend 
the  drawing-room  of  their  majesties  at  Kensington-palace, 

*  He  was  the  representative  of  Katharine  Gray,  and  of  course  a  prince  of  the 
English  hlood-royal  from  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  YIII. 

■  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  69. 
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In  this  interview^  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  Marl- 
borough, the  princess  Anne  made  her  majesty  ''  all  the 
professions  imaginable,  to  which  the  queen  remained  aa 
insensible  as  a  statue/' 

The  massacre  of  Glencoe^  occurred  February  14,  1692. 
It  is  but  justice  to  queen  Mary  to  observe,  that  this  atrocity 
did  not  disgrace  the  period  when  she  swayed  the  regnal 
sceptre ;  neither  is  her  signature  appended  to  the  detestable 
warrant  perpetrated  by  her  husband,  which  authorized  the 
slaughter,  in  cold  blood,  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  men, 
women,  and  little  children,  of  her  subjects.  The  circum- 
stances have  been  of  late  years  too  often  narrated  to  need 
relating  here;  but,  as  the  wickedness  was  committed  in  a 
reign  in  which  a  woman's  name  is  partly  responsible,  it  is 
desirable,  by  the  production  of  the  documents,  to  show  that 
the  iniquity  was  wholly  devised,  as  well  as  executed,  by 
men.* 

An  historian'  especially  partial  to  the  character  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  considers  as  a  great  grievance  the  inquiry  into 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  with  much  ndiveti  observes, 

'  It  may  be  a  point  of  curionty  to  kam  what  James  II.  thought  of  thk 
eacrifioe  of  his  faithfiil  subjects.  After  observisg  that  he  had  been  careftil  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  his  Scottish  friends,  by  candidly  acknowledging  to  them 
that  he  had  no  Amds  to  aid  them,  and  earnestly  advising  their  sabmission  aa 
early  as  August  1691,  he  continues,  **  They  accordingly  made  th^  safamiasion. 
But  oontnuy  to  all  fidth,  by  an  order  that  Nero  himself  would  have  had  a 
horror  of,  the  prince  of  Orange  ordered  the  soldiers  to  massacre  the  Glenooe 
people  in  cold  blood.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  that  the  prince  of  Orange  ooold 
apprehend  danger  from  such  a  handful  of  men;  but  he  dther  thought  that 
severity  necessary  to  make  an  example  of,  or  he  had  a  particular  pique  against 
that  dan.  Either  of  these  reasons,  according  to  his  morality,  was  sufficient  to 
do  an  inhuman  thing.  Tet  this  was  the  pretended  assertor  of  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  the  British  nation,  to  whom  all  oaths  were  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  o^ 
rather  than  he  should  not  rdgn  over  it." — Autograph  Memoirs  of  king  James. 
Macpherson's  Stuart  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 

*  A  document  nearly  similar,  sigi^  by  William  III.,  is  carefully  preserved  bj 
the  present  lord  Lovat,  authorizing  the  extennination  of  the  clan  Eraser.  The 
conduct  of  Simon  Fraser  had,  it  is  true,  been  intolerably  wicked ;  but  that  was 
no  fault  of  the  women  and  children  of  his  district,  which  likewise  comprised  the 
feudal  sovereignty  of  1000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  whom  many  must 
have  been  perfectly  innocent  of  wrong.-See  Mrs.  Thomson's  laves  of  the 
Jacobites.  These  attempts  at  extermination  had  for.  precedents  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew's-day,  the  wars  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Blizabetli,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Spania]rds  to  the  Caribs. 

*  Cunningham. 
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that  the  said  inquiry  was  '' remarkahly  troublesome  to 
many  respectable  people/^  The  Scotch  parliament  pro- 
nounced it  "  a  barbarously  murderous  transaction/^  After 
this  opinion,  the  "  respectable  people ''  concerned  in  it  put 
a  stop  to  the  further  trouble  this  decision  might  have  given 
them,  by  producing  the  following  warrant : — 
"William,  R.» 
*'  As  for  the  M'Donalds  of  Glenooe,  if  they  can  well  be  distuigaished  from  the 
rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be  proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice, 
to  extirpate  that  set  of  thieves. 

"  W.  R.»' 

This  extermination,  which  was  extended  in  intention  to  the 
Erasers,  and  other  clans  in  the  highlands,  must  have  ori* 
ginated  in  the  mind  of  WilHam  himself,  as  is  evident  by 
the  wording  of  the  warrant.  A  Scotchman  «would  have 
spoken  with  more  certainty  of  the  localities  of  his  country; 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  improbable  that  any  English  minister 
suggested  an  extirpation,  because  even  the  execution  of 
military  law  in  England  was  always  regarded  with  horror.^ 
Perhaps  the  open  quarrels  which  then  agitated  the  royal 
family  prevented  pubUc  attention  from  dwelling  on  the  atro- 
cities perpetrated  by  the  king's  warrant  in  the  ncJrth. 

The  princess  Anne  withdrew  to  Sion  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  taking  with  her  lady  Marlborough,  on  whom  she 

>  Lord  Stair  proved,  that  when  William  III.'s  signature  was  doubly  affixed, 
as  in  this  warrant,  the  execution  was  to  be  prompt  and  urgent. 

*  Sir  John  Dalrymple*s  History  and  Appendix.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  was 
the  mere  executioner.  The  following  letter  will  show  that  the  Dutch  monarch's 
agent  directed,  from  his  master,  tliat  the  children  of  Macdomdd  of  Qlenooe  were 
to  be  murdered : — 

"  For  their  Mt^esties*  service.  To  Capt.  Campbell. 

"  Sra,  "  Ballacholis,  Feb.  12,  1692. 

"  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the  rebels,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glenooe, 
and  put  all  to  the  sword  imder  seventy.  You  are  to  have  especial  care  that  the 
old  fox  and  his  cube  do  not  escape  your  hands.  You  are  to  secure  all  the 
avenues,  that  no  man  escape.  This  you  are  to  put  into  execution  at  five  in  the 
morning  precisely,  and  by  that  hour  I'll  strive  and  be  at  you  with  a  stronger 
party.  This  is  by  the  king's  especial  commission,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
that  these  miscreants  may  be  cut  off  root  and  branch.  See  these  be  put  in 
execution  without  fear,  else  you  may  be  expected  to  be  treated  as  not  true  to 
the  king's  government,  nor  as  a  man  fit  to  carry  a  commission  in  king  William's 
service.  Expecting  you  will  not  fail  in  the  ftdfilling,  as  you  love  yourself,  I 
flobsoribe  these  with  my  hand.  ^,  _  _  „ 
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lavished  more  affection  than  ever.  As  an  instance  of  ill- 
will^  king  William  gave  orders  that  his  sister-in-law  should 
be  deprived  of  the  guards  by  whom  she  had  been  attended 
since  her  father  had  given  her  an  independent  establish- 
ment. The  princess  lost  her  guards  just  as  she  had  the 
most  need  of  them^  for  the  roads  all  round  the  metropolis 
swarmed  with  highwaymen;  her  carriage  was  stopped^  and 
she  was  robbed^  between  Brentford  and  Sion^  soon  after  her 
establishment  there.  The  adventure  was  made  the  subject 
of  many  lampoons^  and  great  odium  was  thrown  on  the  king 
and  queen^  on  account  of  the  danger  to  which  the  heiress- 
presumptive  was  exposed  through  their  harshness.  The  act 
of  depriving  the  princess  Anne  of  the  usual  adjuncts  of  her 
rank,  was  a  parting  blow  before  her  persecutor  left  England 
for  his  usual  Flemish  campaign.  The  king  resigned  the 
sole  government,  for  a  third  time,  into  the  hands  of  his 
queen,  and  bade  her  farewell  on  the  5th  of  March.  He 
sailed  with  a  wind  so  favourable,  that  he  reached  the  Hague 
on  the  succeeding  day,  and  from  thence  went  to  Loo.* 

To  illustrate  the  narrative  of  these  royal  quarrels,  the 
reader  must  be  given  an  insight  of  Burnet's  genuine  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  written  in  his  own  hand.^  It  will  be 
allowed  to  be  a  great  historical  curiosity;  his  opinions  most 
raise  a  smile,  when  it  is  remembered  how  closely  and  ap- 
provingly intimate  he  and  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
were  in  after  life : — "  About  the  end  of  the  session  in 
parliament,  the  king  called  for  Marlborough's  commissions, 
and  dismissed  him  out  of  his  service.  The  king  [Wil- 
liam] said  to  myself  upon  it,  'He  had  very  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Marlborough  had  made  his  peace  with 
king  James,  and  was  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
France.     It  was  certain  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  set 

>  M.  de  Daogeau  writes  in  his  Journal,  March  15, 1692,  tiiat  his  news  from 
England  announced,  "  that  when  the  prineees  of  Denmark  quitted  the  ooorf^ 
her  husband  followed  her ;  that  William  took  all  the  guards  fiom  them,  and 
forbade  them  the  honours  of  the  court  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reoeiTe; 
and  that  William,  after  this  exploit,  went  to  Holland  on  the  24th  of  MaKfa." 

*  Harleian  MS.    The  hand  is  predsely  the  same  with  the  autograph  pKpen 
relatiTe  to  Burnet's  ministry  at  the  death  of  William  lord  Russell,  in  ] 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
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on  a  faction  in  the  army  and  nation  against  the  Dutch  and 
to  lessen  the  king^  as  well  as  his  wife^  who  was  so  absolute 
a  favourite  with  the  princess,  [AnneJ  that  she  seemed  to  be 
the  mistress  of  her  heart  and  thoughts,  which  were  alienated 
both  from  the  king  and  queen.  The  queen  had  taken  all 
possible  methods  to  gain  her  sister,  and  had  left  no  means 
unessayed,  except  purchasing  her  favourite,  which  her 
majesty  thought  it  below  her  to  do.  That  being  the 
strongest  passion  in  the  princesses  breast,  all  other  ways 
proved  ineffectual;  so  a  visible  coldness  grew  between  the 
sisters.  Many  rude  things  were  daily  said  at  that  court, 
[the  establishment  of  the  princess  Anne,]  and  they  struggled 
to  render  themselves  very  popular,  though  with  very  ill 
success;  for  the  queen  grew  to  be  so  imiversally  beloved, 
that  nothing  would  stand  against  her  in  the  affections  of  the 
nation.  Upon  Marlborough's  disgrace,  his  wife  was  ordered 
to  leave  conrt.  This  the  princess  Anne  resented  so  highly, 
that  she  left  the  court  likewise,  for,  she  said,  ^  she  would  not 
have  her  servants  taken  from  her.'  All  persons  that  have 
credit  with  her  have  tried  to  make  her  submit  to  the  queen, 
but  to  no  purpose.  She  has  since  that  time  lived  in  a 
private  house,  and  the  distance  between  the  sisters  has  now 
risen  so  high,  that  the  visiting  of  the  princess  is  looked 
upon  as  a  neglect  of  the  queen's  displeasure ;  so  that  the 
princess  is  now  as  much  alone  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
enemies  of  the  government  began  to  make  great  court  to 
her ;  but  they  fell  off  from  her  very  soon,  and  she  simk  into 
such  neglect,  that  if  she  did  not  please  herself  in  an  inflexi- 
ble stiffiiess  of  humour,  it  would  be  very  uneasy  to  her." 

Burnet,  iu  his  manuscript  notations,  (where  he  always 
used  the  present  tense,)  ^  speaks  likewise  with  much  acridity 
on  the  impropriety  which  he  asserts  was  committed  by 
admiral  Russell  in  expostulating,  with  great  rudeness,  to 
king  William  on  Marlborough's  disgrace,  demanding  to  see 
the  proofs  of  his  fault,  and  reminding  the  king,  in  a  tone 
"  not  very  agreeable,"  that  it  was  he  who  carried  the  letters 
between  his  majesty  and  Marlborough  before  the  Revolu- 
1  Harleian  MSS.,  6684. 
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tion.^  This  was  just  before  he  undertook  the  commajid  of 
the  fleet  of  La  Hogue.  Notwithstanding  all  Bnmef  s  re- 
vilings  of  Russell  for  his  rough  and  brutal  temper,  and  his 
Jacobitism,  every  true-hearted  person  must  venerate  him 
for  upholding  the  honour  of  his  country  and  her  naval  flag 
(which  had  been  wofiilly  humbled  since  the  Revolution) 
above  every  political  consideration.  It  appears^  by  the 
well-known  exclamation  of  his  old  master^  king  James, 
when  he  beheld  the  bravery  of  his  English  sailors  at  La 
Hogue,  that  he  was  entirely  of  the  same  opinion. 

1  Harleian  Collection,  No.  6685.  It  is  carious  to  compare  the  oondenuuilxirj 
paaaages  which  oocnr  against  the  Marlboronghs,  hushand  and  ^nfe,  throngfaoot 
Bnmefs  mannscriptB,  with  the  entire  suppression  of  the  same  in  his  printed 
work,  and  with  the  close  intimacy  which  existed  afterwards  between  these  con- 
genial souls. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Vigoiir  of  the  queen's  govemment — Aoooachement  of  prinoess  Anne  at  Sion- 
house — Death  of  her  inSmt — Her  danger — Queen  visits  her — Queen's  harsh 
manner — ^Long  iUness  of  the  princess — Her  letters  (as  Mrs.  Morley)  on  queen's 
sending  Marlhorough  to  the  Tower — ^Negotiation  between  the  queen  and 
princess — ^Thdr  letters — ^Victory  of  La  Hogue— Queen's  conduct — Her  por- 
trait by  Vandervaart,  (de»cription  of  second  portrait) — Severity  of  her  reign 
— ^Princess  Anne's  letter  brought  to  James  II. — Benuirks  on  the  royal  risters 
by  the  messenger — Queen's  letter  to  lady  Russell — Princess  Anne  settled  at 
Berkeley-house— -Series  of  letters  on  petty  annoyances  (as  Mrs.  Morley),  to 
lady  Marlborough  (as  Mrs.  Freeman) — Queen  stands  sponsor  with  archbifdiop 
miotson — His  curious  letter  on  it — Return  of  the  king — ^Anecdotes  of  the 
queen — ^Verses  on  her  knitting — Continued  enmity  to  princess  Anne— Queen 
afioompanies  the  kmg  to  Margate — Obliged  to  return  to  Canterbury — King's 
departure — ^Anecdotes  of  the  queen's  stay  at  Canterbury — Queen  relates  par- 
ticulars to  Dr.  Hooper — Her  presents  to  the  cathedral  altar — Queen  and  the 
theatre— Her  persecution  of  Dryden — ^Anecdotes  of  the  queen  and  her  infimt 
nephew — Return  of  the  king. 

Queen  Mary  was  again  left^  surrounded  by  unexampled 
difficulties.  There  were  few  persons  in  the  country  but 
anticipated  the  restoration  of  her  father.  A  great  naval 
force  was  collecting  and  arming  for  the  invasion  of  the 
country;  the  !French  had  remained  masters  of  the  seas  ever 
since  the  Revolution^  despite  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
England  with  the  rival  forces  of  Holland.  The  queen  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  only  competent  naval  commander 
firom  whose  skill  she  could  hope  for  success^  was  desirous  of 
her  father's  restoration ;  she  likewise  knew  that  the  princess 
Anne  had  written  to  her  father,  ''  that  she  would  fly  to  him 
the  very  instant  he  could  make  good  his  landing  in  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.'^  Indeed,  a  letter  to  James  II.  contain* 
ing  these  words,  it  is  said,  was  intercepted  by  the  king  and 

A  A  2 
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queen,  and  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
Marlboroughs,  since  they  were  mentioned  as  active  agents 
in  the  projected  treason.  Thus,  the  dangers  surrounding 
the  career  of  queen  Mary  were  truly  appalling,  and,  to  a 
spirit  less  firm,  would  have  been  insurmountable.  But 
she  was  not,  in  1692,  altogether  a  novice  in  the  art  of 
government;  she  had  weathered  two  regencies,  each  pre- 
senting tremendous  difficulties.  It  was  strongly  in  her 
favour  that  Marlborough,  instead  of  sharing  her  most  inti- 
mate coimcils  as  a  disguised  friend,  was  now  an  unmasked 
enemy. 

One  of  queen  Mary^s  earliest  occupations  was,  to  review 
the  trained-bands  of  London  and  Westminster,  mustered  in 
Hyde-park  to  the  number  of  10,000  men :  they  were  des- 
tined to  the  defence  of  the  capital  in  case  of  an  invasion 
from  France.  She  likewise  ordered  the  suspected  admiral 
Russell  to  proceed  to  sea,  while  her  royal  partner  in  Hol- 
land caused  the  Dutck  fleet  to  hasten  out,  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  naval  force  of  England  under  the  command 
of  Russell.  How  singular  it  is  that  history,  which  is  so 
lavish  in  commendations  on  the  excellence  of  queen  Mary's 
private  virtues,  should  leave  her  abilities  as  a  ruler  unno- 
ticed. Time  has  unveiled  the  separate  treacheries  of  her 
coadjutors  in  government:  the  queen  was  the  only  person 
at  the  head  of  affairs  on  whom  the  least  reliance  could 
have  been  reposed  in  time  of  urgency.  It  is  well  known 
now  that  Nottingham,  Godolphin,  Russell,  and  many  others, 
both  high  and  low  in  her  ministry,  were  watching  every 
event,  to  turn  with  the  tide  if  it  tended  to  the  restoration 
of  her  father.  But  while  giving  queen  Mary  every  credit 
as  a  wise  and  courageous  ruler  in  the  successive  dangers 
which  menaced  her  government  in  the  spring  of  1692,  what 
can  be  said  of  her  humanity,  when  called  to  the  bedside  of 
her  suffering  sister  in  the  April  of  that  year?  The  princess 
Anne  sent  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  from  Sion-house  with  her 
humble  duty,  to  inform  her  majesty  '*  that  the  hour  of  her 
accouchement  was  at  hand,  and  that  she  felt  very  ill  indeed, 
much  worse  than  was  usual  to  her/^     Queen  Mary  did  not 
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tUnk  fit  to  see  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  and  took  no  notice 
of  this  piteous  message.* 

After  many  hours  of  great  suffering  and  danger,  the 
princess  Anne  brought  into  the  world,  April  17th,  1692,  a 
living  son,  who  was  named  Greorge,  after  her  husband ;  but 
the  miserable  mother  had  the  sorrow  to  see  it  expire  soon 
after  its  hasty  baptism.  Lady  Charlotte  Bevervaart,  one 
of  the  princess  Anne's  maids  of  honour,  being  a  Dutch- 
woman, and  on  that  account  considered  as  the  more  accept- 
able messenger,  was  despatched  firom  Sion-house  to  announce 
to  queen  Mary  the  death  of  her  new-bom  nephew.  Lady 
Charlotte  waited  some  time  before  the  queen  saw  her.  At 
last,  after  her  majesty  had  held  a  consultation  with  her 
uncle  lord  Rochester,  the  messenger  of  the  princess  was 
admitted  into  the  royal  presence.  The  queen  herself  in- 
formed lady  Charlotte  Bevervaart  that  she  should  visit  the 
princess  that  afternoon;  indeed,  her  majesty  arrived  at 
Sion  almost  as  soon  as  that  lady. 

Queen  Mary  entered  the  chamber  of  her  sick  and  sor- 
rowful sister,  attended  by  her  two  principal  ladies,  the 
countesses  of  Derby  and  Scarborough.  The  princess  Anne 
was  in  bed,  pale  and  sad,  but  the  queen  never  asked  her  how 
she  did,  never  took  her  hand,  or  expressed  the  least  sym- 
pathy for  her  sufferings  and  her  loss.  Her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  dispute  which  had 
estranged  her  from  her  sister,  to  whom  she  exclaimed  in 
an  imperious  tone,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  by  the  bed- 
side, "  I  have  made  the  first  step  by  coming  to  you ;  and  I 
now  expect  that  you  should  make  the  next  by  dismissing 
lady  Marlborough."  The  princess  Anne  became  pale  with 
agitation  at  this  unseasonable  attack;  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  replied,  ^*  I  have  never  in  my  life  disobeyed  your 
majesty  but  in  this  one  particular;  and  I  hope,  at  some 
time  or  other,  it  will  appear  as  unreasonable  to  your  majesty 
as  it  does  now  to  me.''  The  queen  immediately  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  prepared,  without  another  word,  to  depart. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  was  present  at  this  extra- 
1  Conduct  of  the  Dachen  of  Mnrlboroagh,  p.  69. 
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ordinary  scene^  led  her  majesty  to  her  coach;  while  so 
doings  the  queen  repeated  to  him  precisely  the  same  words 
which  she  had  addressed  to  the  unfortunate  invalid  in  bed. 
The  two  ladies  who  had  accompanied  their  royal  mistress 
comported  themselves  according  to  their  individual  disposi- 
tions on  the  occasion.  Lady  Derby,  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  the  queen  by  the  princess  Anne  as  groom  of  the 
stole,  in  those  halcyon  days  when  these  royal  sisters  were 
rejoicing  together  on  the  success  of  the  Revolution,  now 
showed  her  ingratitude  by  turning  away  fix)m  the  sick  bed 
without  making  the  slightest  inquiry  after  the  poor  invalid ; 
but  lady  Scarborough  behaved  in  a  manner  better  becoming 
a  womudy  character. 

The  queen  retained  sufficient  conscientiousness  to  be 
shocked,  on  reflection,  at  her  own  conduct.  She  was  heard 
to  say,  on  her  return  to  Kensington,  '^  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  as 
I  did  to  the  princess,  who  had  so  much  concern  on  her  at 
the  renewal  of  the  affair,  that  she  trembled  and  looked  as 
white  as  her  sheets/^ '  Yet  the  queen's  uneasy  remembrance 
of  this  cruel  interview  arose  from  remorse,  not  repentance, 
for  the  unfeeling  words  she  regretted  were  the  last  she  ever 
uttered  to  her  sister.  Thus  the  three  persons  of  the  Pro- 
testant branch  of  the  royal  family  in  England  were  irrecon- 
cilably divided  during  life,  two  against  one.  Lonely  as  they 
were  in  the  world,  they  were  at  mortal  enmity  with  every 
other  relative  who  shared  their  blood.  It  will  be  allowed 
that  the  causes  of  war  and  division  with  the  exiled  Roman- 
catholic  head  of  their  family  were  of  a  lofty  nature :  there 
is  an  historic  grandeur  in  a  contention  for  the  establishment 
of  differing  creeds,  and  even  for  the  possession  of  thrones ; 
great,  and  even  good  princes,  have  struggled  unto  the  death 
when  such  mighty  interests  have  been  at  stake.  But  when 
enmities  that  last  to  death  between  sisters  may  be  traced  in 
their  origin  to  such  trash  as  disputes  concerning  convenient 
lodgings  or  amount  of  pocket-money,  what  can  be  the 
opinion  of  the  dignity  of  such  minds? 

Queen  Mary  had  received  a  letter,  in  the  same  Aprilj 
>  Conduct  of  the  0ache88  of  Mnrlboroiigh^  pp.  69-71. 
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directed  by  the  hand  of  her  exiled  father^  and  written 
throughout  by  him.  It  was  a  circular  addressed  to  her^  and 
to  those  members  of  her  privy  council  who  had  been  most 
active  in  raising  the  calumny  that  disinherited  his  unfortu- 
nate son.  This  communication  announced  that  his  queen 
expected  her  confinement  in  May^  and  invited  them  to 
come  to  St.  Germains  to  be  present  at  the  expected  birth 
of  his  child^  promising  from  Louis  XIY.  freedom  to  come 
and  go  in  safety.^  Such  announcement  must  have  been 
sent  in  severe  satire^  rather  than  in  any  expectation  of 
the  invitation  being  accepted.    . 

As  may  be  supposed^  the  princess  Anne  did  not  undergo 
all  the  harassing  agitation  the  queen's  harshness  inflicted 
on  her  in  the  hour  of  her  weakness  and  suffering  with 
impunity.  A  dangerous  fiever  followed  her  sister's  visit, 
and  she  hung  for  several  days  on  the  very  verge  of  the 
grave.  From  this  dispute,  some  information  regarding  the 
royal  etiquette  of  that  period  may  be  ascertained,  for  it 
appears  that  her  majesty,  queen  Mary  II.,  honoured  all  her 
female  nobility  not  below  the  rank  of  a  countess  with  a 
state  lying-in  visit;  but  if  she  knew  not  better  how  to 
comport  herself  in  a  sick  room  than  she  did  in  that  of  her 
sister,  these  royal  visitations  must  have  thinned  the  ranks 
of  her  female  nobility.  Long  before  the  princess  Anne 
was  convalescent  she  imderwent  fresh  agony  of  alarm :  by 
her  majesty's  orders  lord  Marlborough  was  arrested,  and 
was  forthwith  hurried  to  the  Tower.  Then  the  invalid 
princess  harassed  herself  by  writing,  all  day  long,  notes  and 
letters  to  his  wife,  who  was  obliged  to  leave  Sion  in  order 
to  visit  and  assist  her  husband.  The  earliest  letter  written 
by  the  princess  Anne  to  lady  Marlborough  after  this  event, 
seems  to  have  been  the  following.  It  is  dateless,  but  pro- 
bably occurs  the  day  after  Marlborough's  incarceration  in 
the  Tower.  Although  the  princess  had  not  then  left  her 
lying-in  chamber,  it  seems  she  had  been  agitated  by  reports 
that  her  own  arrest  was  pending.  She  addresses  lady  Marl- 
borough as  Mrs.  Freeman,  the  assumed  name  they  had  pre- 
>  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.    Memoirs  of  James  II. 
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viously  agreed  upon:    she  terms  herself^  as  usual,  Mrs. 

Morley: — 

"THB  Pbihcbss  Ahitb  TO  Lady  Mablbobough. 

piaj  16, 1692.] 

"  I  hear  lord  Marlborongh  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  though  I  am  certain  thej 
have  nothing  against  him,  and  expected  by  your  letter  it  would  be  so,  yet  I  was 
struck  when  I  was  told  it,  jfbr  methinks  'tis  a  dismal  thing  to  have  one's  fiienda 
sent  to  that  place.  I  have  a  thousand  mekmcholy  thonghts,  and  cannot  help 
fearing  they  should  hinder  you  from  coming  to  me,  though  how  they  can  do  tiuit^ 
without  making  yon  a  prisoner,  I  cannot  guess. 

"  I  am  just  told  by  pretty  good  hands,  that  as  soon  as  the  wind  turns  westerly, 
there  will  he  a  g^uard  set  upon  the  prince  and  me.  If  you  hear  there  is  any  audi 
thing  designed,  and  that  'tis  easy  to  you,>  pray  let  me  see  yon  before  the  innd 
changes;  for  afterwards,  one  does  not  know  whether  they  will  kt  one  have 
opportunities  of  spealdng  to  one  another.  But  let  them  do  what  they  please, 
nothing  shall  ever  vex  me,  so  I  can  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  dear  Mn. 
Freeman,  and  I  swear  I  would  live  on  bread  and  water  between  two  waQs  with- 
out repining ;  for  as  long  as  yon  continue  land,  nothing  can  ever  be  mortification 
to  your  faithful  lirs.  Morley,  who  wishes  she  may  never  eiyoy  a  momenf a 
happiness  in  this  world  or  the  next»  if  ever  she  proves  fiilse  to  you.'* 

The  correspondence  of  lord  Marlborough  with  the  court  of 
St.  Germains  was  the  cause  of  his  arrest ;  it  would  be  waste 
of  time^  after  the  specimens  produced  regarding  it^  to  discuss 
it  as  a  mystery.  Many  circumstances  prove  that  queen  Mary 
had  accurate  intelligence  of  his  treacherous  intrigues.  It  is 
as  evident^  that  the  intention  of  her  goyemment  was  not  to 
prove  his  guilt  home  to  him^  lest  the  princess  Anne's  share 
in  it  should  be  revealed^ — not  that  the  queen  screened  her 
sister  out  of  tenderness^  but  from  a  sagacious  anticipation 
that^  if  her  conduct  were  discovered^  most  of  her  party 
would  not  scruple  in  following  her  example.  Invasion  was 
threatened  daily^  and  the  queen  acted  with  proper  precau- 
tion^ by  securing  so  slippery  a  person  as  lord  Marlborongh 
until  the  expected  naval  battle  was  decided.  Meantime^  the 
princess  Anne  resolved  to  write  to  her  sister^  queen  Mary, 
and  determined  to  send  the  letter  by  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
prelates^  Stillingfleet  bishop  of  Worcester.  Anne's  policy  in 
writing  to  the  queen  is  explained  in  one  of  her  confidential 
billets  to  lady  Marlborough.  She  anticipated  that  the  queen 
would  debar  her  approach;  but  she  wished  it  to  be  spread 
far  and  wide^  and  to  become  universally  known^  that  she  had 

*  So  written ;  meaning,  "  if  it  is  easy  for  you  to  come  to  me." — Ooze's  Lift 
of  Marlborough,  vd.  L  p.  61.    Conduct  of  the  Daehess  of  Marlbotou^ 
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desired  to  visit  her  sister^  and  had  been  forbidden.  As  the 
best  plan  for  promoting  this  end^  she  sent  for  the  bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  returned  her  royal  highness  a  polite  answer 
that  he  would  come  to  her,  but  said  not  when;  therefore  the 
princess  observed,  in  one  of  her  notes,  that  she  dared  not  go 
to  London,  as  she  had  intended  to  do,  to  meet  lady  Marl- 
borough, lest  the  prelate  should  arrive  at  Sion  during  her 
absence/ 

The  next  morning,  the  bishop  of  Worcester  actually  came 
to  Sion  before  the  princess  Anne  was  dressed.  On  her  in- 
terview with  him,  he  willingly  undertook  the  commission  of 
delivering  the  letter  of  the  princess  to  the  queen,  but  praised 
her  majesty  so  very  warmly,  as  to  induce  some  disgust  in  her 
sister  on  account  of  his  partiality.  The  princess,  who  gives 
this  narrative  in  her  letters  to  her  dear  lady  Marlborough, 
adds  this  extraordinary  conclusion  to  her  narrative :  "  I  told 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  that  you  had  several  times  desired 
you  might  go  from  me ;  but  I  beg  again,  for  Christ  Jesus' 
sake,  that  you  would  never  more  name  it  to  me.  For,  be 
assured,  if  you  should  ever  do  so  cruel  a  thing  as  to  leave 
me, — and  should  you  do  it  without  my  consent,  (which  if  I 
ever  give  you,  may  I  never  see  the  face  of  Heaven) — I  will 
shut  myself  up  and  never  see  the  world  more,  but  live  where 
I  may  be  forgotten  by  human  kind.^'  It  is  diflScult  to  credit 
that  this  rant  was  written  by  a  royal  matron  who  was  con- 
sidered under  the  guidance  of  religious  principles,  being, 
moreover,  married  to  a  prince  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  and  was  deemed  a  model  of  the  conjugal  virtues. 
The  princess  Anne  finally  prevailed  on  bishop  Stillingfleet 
to  deliver  the  letter  she  had  prepared  to  the  queen : — 

"THE  Punrosss  Amns  to  Qvben  Mabt. 

"  Bion,  the  20th  of  May,  [1692]. 
"I  have  now,  God  be  thanked,  recovered  mj  strength  well  enough  to  go 
abroad.  And  though  my  duty  and  inclination  wonld  both  lead  me  to  wait  npon 
your  miyesty  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  do  it,  yet  I  have,  of  late,  had  the  misfor^ 
tone  of  bang  so  much  under  your  nuyesty's  displeasure,  as  to  apprehend  thero 
may  be  hard  constructions  made  upon  any  thing  I  either  do,  or  not  do^  with  the 
most  respectfVil  intentions. 


'  Conduct  of  the  Dacfae«  of  Marlborough,  pp.  74-76. 
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"  And  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  same  aiig^oments  thftt  have  pravBiled  with 
your  majesty  to  forbid  people  from  showing  their  usual  respects  to  me,  may  not 
be  carried  so  much  farther  as  not  to  permit  me  to  pay  my  duty  to  yon.  That»  I 
acknowledge,  would  be  a  great  increase  of  affliction  to  me,  and  notl^ng  bat  your 
nuyesty's  own  command  shall  ever  willingly  make  me  submit  to  it ;  for  whatever 
reason  I  may  think  in  my  own  mind  I  have  to  complain  of  being  hardly  used, 
yet  I wiU  strive  to  hide  it  eu  much  <u possible"^ 

This  last  sentence  is  disgusting  in  its  falsehood,  because  the 
princess  had,  according  to  her  voluntary  avowal,  deliberately 
devised  the  whole  plan  of  writing  and  sending  the  letter  by 
the  bishop,  with  the  intention  of  making  her  wrongs  as  pub- 
licly notorious  as  possible. 

The  bishop  of  Worcester,  if  we  may  trust  the  account  of 
the  princess  Anne,  returned  to  her  not  a  little  scandalized  at 
the  reception  which  the  queen  had  given  to  her  sister's  letter. 
The  princess  seems  to  have  had  no  other  end  than  to  elicit 
some  harsh  answer,  and  to  let  her  sister  be  aware  that  she 
had  been  apprized  of  her  command  to  forbid  any  of  the 
nobility  to  pay  her  their  usual  visits  at  Sion.  The  princess 
had  added,  at  the  conclusion  of  her  letter,  ''  That  she  would 
not  pretend  to  reside  at  the  Cockpit,  unless  her  majesty 
would  make  it  easy  to  her.''  This  was  meant  as  a  leading 
question,  to  ascertain  whether,  if  she  returned  to  that  isolated 
fragment  of  Whitehall,  the  queen  would  wink  at  the  pre- 
sence there  of  lady  Marlborough.  The  reply  which  her 
majesty  sent  to  the  princess  Anne  by  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, was  couched  in  these  words : — 

"Queen  Mabt  to  the  Princess  Anns. 

"  I  have  received  yomv  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  have  little  to  say  to 
it,  rinoe  you  cannot  but  know  that  as  I  never  use  compliments,  so  now  they  can- 
not serve.  'Tis  none  of  my  fault  that  we  live  at  this  distance,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  show  my  willingness  to  do  otherwise ;  and  I  will  do  no  more. 

"  Don't  give  yourself  any  unnecessary  trouble,'  for  be  assured  'tis  not  words 
can  make  us  live  together  as  we  ought.  You  know  what  I  required  of  yon ; 
and  now  I  tell  you,  if  you  doubted  it  before,  that  I  cannot  change  my  mind,  bat 
expect  to  be  complied  with,'  or  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  doubt  of  your  kind- 
ness. You  can  give  me  no  other  marks  that  will  satisfy  me,  nor  can  I  put  any 
other  construction  upon  your  actions  than  what  all  the  world  must  do  that  sees 
them.     These  things  do  not  hinder  me  from  being  very  glad  to  hear  that  yon 

>  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  76.  The  letter  ends  with 
a  formula  of  great  devotion  to  the  queen. 

«  By  coming  to  court,  where  the  queen  did  not  mean  to  receive  her. 
*  By  the  dismissal  of  lady  Marlborough. 
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are  well,  aad  wiahing  that  yoa  may  oontiniie  ao,  and  that  you  may  yet,  while  it 
is  in  your  power,  oblige  me  to  be  your  affectionate  Bister, 

«Mab3,  R." 

The  princess  Anne  gathered  from  this  answer,  that  her 
sister  was  inflexible  regarding  the  expulsion  of  the  Marl- 
boronghs  from  the  precincts  of  Whitehall, — a  circumstance 
which  decided  the  question  of  her  future  residence.  She 
was  at  that  time  in  treaty  for  a  lease  of  the  princely  man- 
sion built  by  John  lord  Berkeley,  and  after  the  reception  of 
the  royal  epistle,  she  hastened  to  conclude  the  business,  and 
settle  her  household  there.*  The  princess  did  not  wholly 
forsake  the  Cockpit;  she  retained  her  possession  of  that 
establishment,  and  used  it  as  cantonments  for  those  of  her 
servants  who  were  not  offensive  to  the  government. 

The  plans  and  politics  of  Anne  are  unveiled,  by  her  own 
hand,  in  the  letter  she  wrote  to  her  confidante,  when  the 
answer  of  the  queen  settled  these  arrangements.  It  is  a 
letter  which  thoroughly  displays  her  disposition,  written 
about  two  days  after  that  to  the  queen  dated  May  20th : — 

"THB  PBIVCESB  AjXKE  TO  THB  LaDY  MaSLBOBOUGH. 

(Under  the  detiff nation  qf  Mrs.  IVeetnan,) 

"May  22,  [1692,]  Sion-honfle. 

"  I  am  very  sennbly  touched  with  the  misfortmie  that  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman 
has  in  losing  her  son,*  knowing  very  well  what  it  is  to  lose  a  child;  bnt  she 
knowing  my  heart  so  well,  and  how  great  a  share  I  bear  in  all  her  concerns, 
I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  renewing  her  passion  too 
mnch. 

"  Being  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  I  please,  by  the  queen's  refusing  to  see 
me,  I  am  mightily  inclined  to  go  to-morrow,  after  dinner,  to  the  Cockpit,  and 
from  thence,  privately,  in  a  chair  to  see  yon.  Sometime  next  week  I  believe 
it  will  be  thne  for  me  to  go  to  London,  to  make  an  end  of  that  business  of 
Berkeley-house."  • 

>  The  princess  Anne's  residence  at  Berkeley -house  is  usually  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  1690  to  1691 ;  but  her  letter  herewith  marks  the  precise  time  of 
her  concluding  the  agreement. 

*  Alluding  to  the  death  of  lady  Marlborough's  first-born  son,  an  infimt. 

*  This  marks  the  time  exactly  of  the  commencement  of  Anne's  reridence  at 
Berkeley-house.  She  went  direct,  in  February,  to  Sion,  and  from  thence  to 
Bath,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1692-3  at  Berkeley-house,  which  was  her  town- 
house  till  after  the  death  of  her  nster.  It  was  (as  is  evident  from  the  MS.  letters 
in  the  possesrion  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  De\'onBhire)  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Devonshire-house.  The  noble  old  trees,  which  are  plentiful  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, are  relics  of  the  grounds  of  the  princess  Anne. 
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In  shameless  contradiction  of  her  voluntary  assertion  to  the 
queen^  that  although  she  thought  herself  ill  used^  she  would 
hide  it  as  much  as  possible^  occur  the  following  passages: — 

"  The  bishop  [of  Worcester]  brought  me  the  queen's  letter  early  this  morning, 
and  by  that  letter,  he  said  he  did  not  seem  so  well  satisfied  with  her  as  he  was 
yesterday.  Se  has  promised  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  made  all  the 
advances  that  tcere  reasonable;  and,  I  confess,  I  think  the  more  it  is  told 
about  that  I  would  have  waited  on  the  queen,  but  that  she  refused  seeing  me, 
is  the  better,  and  therefore  I  will  not  scruple  saying  it  to  any  body  when  it 
comes  in  my  way, 

**  There  were  some  in  the  fiunily,  [the  household  of  the  princess,]  as  soon  as 
the  news  came  this  morning  of  our  fleet  beating  the  French,  that  advised  the 
prince  [George  of  Denmark]  to  go  in  the  afternoon  to  compliment  the  queen ; 
and  another  [of  her  household]  asked  me  'if  I  would  not  send  her  one ?'  But 
we  neither  of  us  thought  there  was  any  necessity  of  it  then,  and  much  less 
since  I  received  this  arbitrary  letter.  I  don*t  send  you  the  original,  for  fear  an 
accident  may  happen  to  the  bearer,  for  I  lo\'6  to  keep  such  letters  by  me  for  my 
justification.  Sure  never  any  body  was  so  used  by  a  sister !  But  I  thank  (Sod 
I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  withal  in  this  business;  but  the  more  I 
think  of  all  that  has  passed,  the  better  I  am  satisfied.  And  if  I  had  done 
otherwise,  I  should  have  deserved  to  have  been  the  scorn  of  the  world,  and  to  he 
trampled  upon  as  much  as  my  enemies  would  have  me. 

"Dear  lira.  Freeman,"  [concludes  this  remarkable  missive,]  "fimewell!  I 
hope  in  Christ  you  will  never  think  more  of  leaving  me,  for  I  would  be  sacrificed 
to  do  you  the  least  service,  and  nothing  but  death  can  ever  make  me  part  with 
yon.     For,  if  it  be  possiUe,  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  '<  v  nr* 

"  P.  S. — ^I  hope  your  lord  is  well.  It  was  Mr.  Maule  and  lady  Fitzharding 
that  advised  the  prince  and  me  to  make  onr  compliments  to  the  queen." 

It  is  evident  that  this  letter  contained  a  copy  of  the 
queen's  letter  to  the  princess  Anne ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  communication  prompted  lady  Marlborough^  nothing 
loathy  to  make  it  as  public  as  possible^  in  which  the  princess 
justified  herself  by  producing  the  original.  Such  intrigues 
added  greatly  to  the  dangers  by  which  queen  Mary  was 
beset  at  this  difficult  period  of  her  government, — dangers 
which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  knowledge  of  the  false- 
ness of  too  many  who  were,  perforce,  trusted  by  her  with 
important  offices.  The  naval  victory  alluded  to  by  the 
princess  Anne  in  her  letter  to  lady  Marlborough,  on  which 
the  faction  in  her  household  advised  her  to  send  the  queen 
''  a  compliment,^'  was  the  celebrated  one  of  La  Hogue, 
where  the  English  navy  regained  some  of  the  credit  they 
had  lost  since  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  victory  gained 
almost  against  the  will  of  the  commanders,  Russell  and 
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Carter,  by  the  tenacious  valour  of  the  seamen  they  com- 
manded. The  correspondence  of  admiral  Russell  with  James 
II.  has  been  matter  of  history  for  nearly  a  century.  Queen 
Mary  knew  it  well;  but  she,  moreover,  was  aware  that  most 
of  the  superior  ofiScers  in  the  fleet  were  positively  resolved 
not  to  strike  a  blow  against  her  father,  their  old  master, 
who  was  then  at  La  Hogue,  waiting  the  result  of  the  mighty 
preparations  that  France  had  made  in  his  behalf. 

Queen  Mary  met  the  danger  with  the  high  spirit  arising 
from  her  indomitable  courage  and  great  abilities.  She  sent 
to  the  oflScers  of  the  fleet,  "  that  much  had  been  told  her  of 
their  disaffection,  and  she  had  been  strenuously  advised  to 
take  their  commissions  from  them;  but,  for  her  part,  she  was 
resolved  to  rely  on  their  honour.  She  felt  convinced  that 
they  would  not  at  once  betray  her,  a  helpless  woman,  and 
the  glory  of  their  country  at  the  same  time :  she  trusted 
the  interests  of  both  implicitly  in  their  hands.'^  If  king  Wil- 
liam had  been  governing  England  at  the  time,  the  Protestant 
cause  had  been  lost ;  but  the  reins  of  sovereignty  being  held 
by  a  queen,  whose  manners  were  soft  and  popular,  created  a 
strong  sympathy  among  all  classes.  What  the  queen  felt, 
meantime,  may  be  guessed  by  those  who  have  read  her  cor- 
respondence of  the  year  1690,  where  she  analyzes  patheti- 
cally her  system  of  enclosing  hermetically  the  agonies  of 
her  suspense  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  heart. 

Admiral  Bussell  had  promised  James  II.  to  avoid  fighting, 
if  he  could  do  so  without  loss  of  the  honour  of  the  British 
navy.  If  Tourville,  he  said,  would  be  content  to  slip  out  of 
port  in  a  dark  night,  and  pass  him,  he  would  not  keep  too 
sedulous  a  look-out  for  him,  especially  if  he  had  king  James 
on  board;  but  if  he  came  out  of  port  in  open  day,  and  defied 
him,  then  an  action  must  take  place,  and,  with  the  eyes  of 
Europe  on  them,  the  fight  would  be  in  earnest.  King  James 
was  far  from  thinking  this  arrangement  unreasonable,  and 
the  same  was  signified  to  Tourville,  the  French  admiral,  who 
thought  more  of  his  own  personal  glory  than  the  interest  of 
James  II.  He  refused  to  pass  in  the  manner  Russell  indi- 
cated, although  he  might  have  done  so  without  the  least 
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imputation  on  his  valour^  since  the  united  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  were  so  much  superior  to  him  in  force^  that  his  hope 
of  victory  must  have  been  mere  desperation.  He  came  out 
of  port  in  bravado^  on  the  16th  of  May^  in  his  flag-ship^  and 
a  battle  ensued.  When  once  engaged,  admiral  Russell  and 
his  coadjutor  Carter  (who  was  a  Jacobite  without  conceal- 
ment) did  their  duty  to  their  country.  Carter  was  killed 
by  some  French  bullet  not  aware  of  his  affection  to  his  old 
master.  There  is  a  noble  historical  ballad,  one  of  the  naval 
songs  of  England,  which  illustrates  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
in  fewer  and  more  impressive  words  than  any  other  pen 
can  do: — 

"THE  VioTOET  OP  La  Hoavs. 

"  Thnnday,  in  the  morn,  the  ides  of  May, 

(Beoorded  for  ever  be  the  fiunoos  ninety-two,) 
Brave  Ruasell  did  diaoem,  by  dawn  of  day. 

The  lofty  sails  of  France  advancing  slow ; 
'  All  hands  above — aloft !  let  English  valour  shine; 
Let  fly  a  culverin^  the  signal  for  the  line ; 
Let  every  hand  attend  his  gun  I 
Follow  me,  you  soon  will  see^ 
A  battle  soon  begun.' 

Tonrville  on  the  main  triumphant  rolled. 
To  meet  the  gallant  Russell  in  combat  on  the  deep; 
He  led  a  noble  train  of  heroes  bold. 
To  sink  the  English  admiral  at  his  feet. 
Now  every  valiant  mind  to  victory  doth  aopirei. 
The  bloody  fight's  begun,  the  sea  itself 's  on  fire. 
Mighty  fiite  stood  looking  on. 
While  a  flood. 
All  of  blood, 
Mlled  the  scuppers  of  the  Boyal  Sun.^ 

Sulphur,  smoke,  and  fire  filled  the  air. 
And  with  their  thunders  scared  the  Gallic  shores; 

Their  regulated  bands  stood  trembling  near. 
To  see  their  lily  banners  streaming  now  no  more. 
At  six  o'clock  the  red  the  smiling  victors  led. 
To  give  a  second  blow. 
The  final  overthrow, — 
BritiBh  colours  ride  the  vanquished  main ! 

See !  they  fiy  amazed  through  rocks  and  sands. 

On  danger  they  rush,  to  shun  direr  fiite ; 
Vainly  they  seek  for  aid  their  native  land. 

The  nymphs  and  sea-gods  mourn  their  lost  estate. 

>  Tourville's  flag-ship  was  Le  Soleil  RoyaL 
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For  evermore  adieu,  thou  royal  dazzling  Sun ! 
From  thy  untimely  end  thy  master's  fate  begun. 
Now  we  sing 
JAve  the  king. 
And  diink  success  to  every  British  tar !" 

This  victory  was  decisive  against  the  Jacobite  cause.  No 
formidable  effort^  from  that  time^  was  made  for  James  II. 
Many  of  his  most  ardent  firiends^  (among  others^  the  cele- 
brated dean  Sherlock^)  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  coun- 
try, took  the  oaths  to  WiUiam  and  Mary. 

When  the  English  fleet  arrived  at  Spithead,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  ship,  queen  Mary  promptly  sent  30,000/.  in 
gold  to  be  distributed  among  the  common  sailors,  and  sent 
gold  medals  to  be  given  to  the  oflBicers.  There  is  a  tradition, 
that  after  the  victory  of  La  Hogue,  the  unfinished  shell  of 
the  new  palace  of  Greenwich  was  ordered  by  queen  Mary 
to  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  seamen; 
and  that  £rom  this  circumstance  the  idea  first  originated  in 
her  mind  of  the  conversion  of  this  neglected  building  into 
a  hospital,  similar  in  plan  to  her  unde^s  foundation  at  Chel- 
sea for  veteran  soldiers.  The  vigour  and  ability  of  queen 
Mary's  government  at  the  period  of  difliculty  precediQg  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue,  became  themes  of  commendation  of  all 
the  poets  of  her  party.  Among  the  verses  to  her  honour, 
those  of  Pomfret  are  really  the  best : — 

"  When  her  great  lord  to  foreign  wars  is  gone. 
And  left  his  Mary  here  to  reign  alone. 
With  how  serene  a  hrow,  how  void  of  fear, 
Whi&n.  storms  arose  did  she  the  vessel  steer ! 
And  when  the  raging  of  the  waves  did  cease. 
How  gentle  was  her  sway  in  times  of  peace ; 
How  good  she  was,  how  generous,  how  wise. 
How  beautifbl  her  shape,  how  bright  her  eyes !" 

Vandervaart's  pencil'  proves  the  great  diflference  a  few 
years,  accompanied  by  increase  of  embonpoint,  can  make  in 
the  person  of  a  female.     Mary  II.  appeared  in  1692,  accord- 

'  Several  fine  engravings  in  the  mezzotinto  style,  from  the  original  portnut  of 
Mary  at  this  period,  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  collection  of 
English  portraits,  voL  xi.  p.  127.  Masia  D.  G.  Angli£,  Scotic^,  bt  Hibbb- 
jriM  BsanrAf  &c  Vandervaar  pinxit;  J,  Smith  fecU.  Sold  hy  E.  Cooper, 
Three  Fidgeon9,  in  Bedford-Hreef.  Another,  same  plate,  in  Crowles'  London, 
voL  xi. 
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ing  to  the  engravings  as  represented  in  the  second  portrait 
which  illustrates  this  volume.  All  angles  are  filled  up  in  this 
delineation  of  the  royal  matron ;  her  cheeks^  which  present 
any  thing  but  roundness  of  contour  in  her  elegant  portrait 
painted  by  Wissing  for  her  father^  when  she  was  princess  of 
Orange,*  are  now  comely,  and  she  appears  on  the  vei^  of 
that  decided  obesity  which  is  presented  in  her  portraits  and 
medals  about  the  period  of  her  demise.  The  architecture 
to  the  right  of  the  queen  marks  both  the  date  of  the  present 
portrait,  and  the  place  where  her  majesty  is  represented  to 
be  seated.  The  round  windows  are  the  entresols  of  the 
interior  of  the  Fountain-court,  Hampton-palace,  and  thus 
they  are  seen  from  the  chapel-royal  there.  The  queen  is 
represented  at  morning  service  in  the  royal  gallery,  pro- 
bably listening  to  some  favourite  preacher.  She  is  sitting 
half  enveloped  in  the  velvet  curtain  of  the  royal  closet; 
part  of  the  curtain,  with  the  heavy  gold  fringe,  is  flung 
over  the  front  of  the  gallery  on  which  her  elbow  leans. 
Her  hand  is  supported  by  the  large  Spanish  fan,  closed, 
which  ladies  used  when  walking,  instead  of  a  parasol,  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  queen's  singular  habiliments  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  morning  dress  which  ladies  in  England  wore  from  1687 
to  1707,  and  certainly  is  not  inaptly  described  in  the  Spec- 
tator as  head-clothes :  it  superseded  the  use  of  the  bonnet 
or  hat,  and  seems  a  Dutch  modification  of  the  ever-elegant 
Spanish  mantUla^veils.  It  is  a  comette  head-dress  of  three 
tiers  made  of  guipure  point,  piled  on  the  top  of  the  hair, 
which  is  combed  up  from  the  roots  and  set  on  end,  except- 
ing some  curls  ranked  as  love-locks,  serving  as  basements 
to  the  lace  structure.  Broad  and  frdl  lappets  border  the 
cheeks  on  each  side,  and  fall  as  low  as  the  elbows,  and  are 
ornamented  with  bows  of  striped  ribbon.  Probably  these 
lappets,  or  side  veils,  drew  over  the  face  to  shade  off  the  sun. 
The  brocade  robe  is  stiff-bodied,  and  very  hard  and  high ;  the 
sleeves  are  narrow  at  the  shoulders,  where  they  fasten  with 
bows  of  ribbon;  they  widen  as  they  descend,  and  turn  up 
>  See  frontispieoe. 
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with  cuffs  from  the  elbows^  to  show  the  sleeves  of  the  che- 
mise^ which  sustain  rich  ruffles  of  guipure-pointy  meeting 
stiff  long  gloves  of  leather^  that  mount  too  high  to  permit 
any  portion  of  the  arm  to  be  visible.  The  bosom  is  shaded 
by  the  chemise^  the  tucker  heavily  trimmed  with  guipure. 
A  large  magnificent  cluster  of  diamonds  on  the  chesty  and  a 
throat-necklace  of  enormous  pearls^  are  the  only  jewels  worn 
with  this  costume.  The  queen  must  have  been  constant  to 
this  style  of  dress^  since  one  of  her  Dutch  portraits^  on  which 
is  marked  the  year  1688^  presents  her  precisely  in  the  same 
attire.  It  is  a  fine  work  of  art^  of  the  Flemish  school^  in  the 
possession  of  lord  Braybrooke,  by  whose  permission  it  was 
exhibited  a  few  years  since  at  the  British  Institution.  The 
queen  is  represented  sitting  in  a  dolefdl-looking  apartment^ 
by  a  table  with  a  green  cloth^  calling  strongly  to  mind  the 
small  and  dark  parlour  she  was  forced  to  dine  in^  after  she 
had  resigned  her  dining-room  at  the  Hague  to  serve  for  her 
chapel. 

At  the  awful  crisis  of  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  Mary  II. 
was  but  thirty  years  of  age ;  her  height,  her  fully-formed 
and  magnificent  figure,  and,  as  her  poet  sings,  '^the  bright- 
ness of  her  eyes/^  were  singularly  becoming  to  her  royal 
costume.  In  the  absence  of  her  cynical  partner,  she  took 
care  to  derive  all  possible  advantages  from  frequently  ap- 
pearing in  the  grandeur  of  majesty,  and  kept  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  London  citizens  at  its  height  by  receiving  their  con- 
gratulatory addresses  in  her  royal  robes,  and  on  her  throne 
in  the  fatal  Banqueting-room,  and  by  often  reviewing  their 
trained-bands  and  artillery-companies  in  person,  which  civic 
militia  was  considered,  in  that  century,  formidable  as  a 
military  body.  Nevertheless,  there  were  dark  traits  mixed 
with  her  government :  the  fate  of  Anderton,  the  supposed 
printer  of  some  tracts  in  fietvour  of  the  queen's  father,  is 
cited  as  an  instance  of  open  tyranny,  unexampled  since  the 
times  of  Henry  VIIL'  The  printer  was  brought  to  trial 
during  the  queen's  regency  of  1693.  He  made  a  vigorous 
defence,  in  spite  of  being  brow-beat  by  the  insults  of  judge 
1  Smollet^g  Hutoiy  of  England,  voL  iz.  p.  209. 
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Treby  from  the  bencli.  There  was  no  real  evidence  against 
him^  nothing  but  deductions^  and  the  jury  refused  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  high  treason ;  they  were^  however,  reviled 
and  reprimanded  by  judge  Treby^  tiU  they  brought  in  An- 
derton  guilty^  most  reluctantly.  The  mercy  of  queen  Mary 
was  invoked  in  this  case ;  but  she  was  perfectly  inexorable, 
and  he  suffered  death  at  Tyburn  under  her  warranty  the 
man  protesting  solemnly  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
court.  "  The  judge/'  he  declared,  "  was  appointed  by 
the  queen,  not  to  try,  but  to  convict  him/'  He  likewise 
forgave  his  jury,  who  expressed  themselves  penitent  for  his 
death.  If  these  circumstances  be  as  the  historian  has  re- 
presented,^ England,  after  the  Revolution,  had  small  cause 
to  congratulate  herself  on  her  restored  liberties,  and  juries 
were  composed  of  more  pliant  materials  than  in  the  case  of 
sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton.  William  and  Mary,  who  had 
reversed  the  sentence  of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  signed  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  were  not  remarkably  consistent.  Perhaps 
they  meant  to  Umit  liberty  merely  to  the  members  of  Ute 
house  of  commons,  and  the  responsible  representatives  of 
large  masses  of  money  and  land. 

John  Dunton,  a  fanatic  bookseller,  who  wrote  a  journal, 
thus  comments  on  his  publication  of  the  History  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  ''It  was  a  wonderful  pleasure  to  queen 
Mary,''  observes  Dunton,^  ''  to  see  this  histoiy  made  Eng* 
lish.  It  was  the  only  book  to  which  she  granted  her  royal 
licence  in  1698."  Whether  John  Dimton  means  leave  of 
dedication,  or  whether  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  under 
such  stringent  restrictions  as  his  words  imply,  is  not  entirely 
certain,  but  the  doleful  fate  of  Anderton  gives  authenticity 
to  the  latter  opinion. 

The  historical  medals  of  the  reign  of  William  III.  and 
Mary  are  a  most  extraordinary  series :  many  of  them,  quain^ 

1  Smollett. 
*  Dnnton's  Anto-biographj,  p.  153.  John  Donton  opened  his  Aop,  at  liie 
sign  of  the  Bayen  in  the  Podtry,  the  day  of  the  prodamatian  of  WiUiam  and 
Mary.  He  soon  after  published  the  Secret  History  of  Whitehall,  the  Uadraat 
libel  on  the  family  of  his  royal  patroness  that  had  yet  iq^peared :  it  wtm  concocted 
by  one  Wooley,  a  hack-writer,  and  John  Dunton  himaeifL 
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absnrd,  and  boastfbl,  aeem  as  if  meant  to  out-do  the  vain- 
glorious inscriptions  of  Louis  XIV.  A  medal^  which  was 
struck  in  Holland  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  this 
year^  is  unique  in  artistical  productions^  for  no  other  poten- 
tate^ either  Christian  or  pagan^  ever  thus  commemorated  a 
scene  of  torture.  '^  It  is/'  says  the  obsequious  historian^' 
^^the  more  remarkable^  as  the  antients  never  represented 
such  subjects  on  their  medals/'  It  represents  the  horrible 
death  of  Grrandval,  who  was  accused  and  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  kill  William  III.^  and  executed  in  Flanders  at  the 
EngUsh  camp^  according  to  the  English  law  of  treason.* 
This  tender  testimonial  was  plentifully  distributed  in  Ghreat 
Britain  under  Mary's  government^  and  is  to  be  seen  in 
bronze  stiU^  in  old  family  cabinets.  It  presents  William  in 
wig  and  laurel  on  one  side  of  the  medal;  the  reverse  is 
ornamented  with  the  executioner  standing  over  the  half- 
animated  corpse  of  Grandval^  knife  in  hand.  Fires  bum 
at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  victim^  in  one  of  which  his  heart 
is  to  be  consumed  :  the  firont  of  the  scaffold  is  adorned  with 
the  inscription  of  the  crime.  On  the  right  side  are  three 
stakes;  on  one  is  the  head^  on  the  two  others  the  fore- 
quarters  of  the  miserable  wretch :  the  other  side  is  adorned 
with  the  gallows^  and  the  other  quarters.  August  13,  1692, 
the  day  of  the  butchery,  is  beneath.'  Detestable  as  these 
executions  might  be,  they  were  legal.  The  monarchs  reign- 
ing in  England  were  justified  in  permitting  them;  but  to 
celebrate  them  in  such  commemorations  is  imexampled,  and 
infinitely  disgraced  the  epoch.  Medals  in  those  days  must 
have  taken  the  place  of  political  caricatures ;  in  these  of 
William  and  Mary,  every  kind  of  grotesque  absurdity  is 
represented  as  befalling  their  adversaries.  Several  medals 
were  struck  on  the  escape  of  William  from  the  fog  off  Groree; 
he  is  seen  in  the  boat,  in  his  wig  and  armour,  pointing  to 

1  MedalUc  History  of  the  four  last  Reigns,— William,  Mary,  Anne,  and 
Qeorge;  with  prints  of  the  Medals :  p.  23,  plate  14. 
>  Toone's  ChroDology. 

*  The  author  has  lately  heen  shown  one  of  these  eKtraordinary  medals  m 
sflver  by  W.  D.  Haggard,  esq.,  P.BJB.,  v,B^.,  extant  in  his  Taluahle  collection  at 
Hammersmith* 
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two  gothic  towers  whicli  seem  to  oommand  the  port  of  Goree. 
Towards  the  end  of  Mary's  life  she  is  represented  in  these 
medals  as  enormously  &t,  with  two  or  three  ponderous 
chins;  in  general^  the  reverses  represent  her  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lioness  crushing  serpents^  or  valiantly  aiding 
her  husband  king  William^  who^  in  the  semblance  of  a  lion^ 
is  catching  and  mauling^  not  only  the  Gallic  cock^  but  seve- 
ral hens^  making  their  feathers  fly  about  veiy  absurdly.  A 
droller  series  of  caricatures  on  themselves  were  never  per- 
petrated, than  this  series  of  medals  illustrative  of  the  regnal 
histoiy.  of  William  and  Mary. 

Meantime^  we  must  return  to  the  penitential  letter  writ- 
ten by  Anne  to  her  father,  which,  although  dated  in  the 
preceding  December,  had  been  travelling  by  circuitous 
routes  several  months  before  the  bearer  reached  James  II. 
in  Normandy.  At  the  town  of  La  Hogue,  not  far  from  the 
ancient  port  of  Barfleur,  James  II.  had  encamped  with  the 
army  which  the  ships  of  Tourville  were  intended  to  con- 
vey to  England.  The  king  had  expressed,  in  his  Journal, 
great  distrust  of  the  affected  repentance  of  his  daughter 
Anne  and  her  advisers.  He  observed,  "Former  treachery 
made  such  intentions  liable  to  suspicion;  yet  Marlborough 
put  so  plausible  a  face  upon  his  treasons,  that  if  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  sincerity,  they  had,  at  least,  a  specious 
appearance.  They  had  this  reason,  above  all  others,  to  be 
credited;  they  were  out  of  favour  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
[William  III.]>  and  reaped  no  other  benefit  from  their  past 
infidehties  than  the  infamy  of  having  committed  them.  The 
most  interested  persons'  repentance  may  be  credited,  when 
they  can  hope  to  mend  their  fortunes  by  repairing  their  fault, 
and  better  their  condition  by  returning  to  their  duty.''* 
Such  were  the  very  natural  reflections  of  the  outraged 
father,  when  he  received  the  intimation  of  the  repentance 
of  his  daughter  Anne,  and  of  her  fetvourites  the  Marl- 
boroughs.  Captain  Davy  Lloyd^  the  old  sea-comrade  of 
James  II.,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  penitential 
letter  of  Anne,  brought  it  to  him  the  day  after  the  battle 
1  Menadn  of  Junei  U.,  edited  by  Steoier  dark. 
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of  the  Hogue.  Notwithstanding  the  cool  shrewdness  of 
the  above  remarks^  the  old  king's  parental  tenderness 
yearned  when  he  read  the  letter  of  his  favourite  child. 
As  captain  Lloyd  left  the  presence^  king  James  observed 
to  some  friend  who  stood  by  him,  "That  his  daughter 
Anne  was  surely  better  than  her  sister  Mary/'  Captain 
Lloyd,  over-hearing  this  remark,  re-opened  the  door  he  had 
closed,  put  in  his  head,  and,  with  a  rough  seaman^s  oath 
and  rude  canine  comparison,  let  his  master  know  his  opi- 
nion, that  both  were  alike  in  principle.^  Captain  Davy 
Lloyd  was  an  intimate  friend  of  admiral  Russell.  He  had 
had  several  secret  interviews  with  that  admiral — ^and,  as  some 
say,  with  the  princess  Anne  herself— on  Jacobite  affairs  before 
he  brought  the  letter  to  her  father.  A  few  words  which 
the  princess  let  fall  regarding  her  own  selfish  interests, 
probably  occasioned  his  well-known  burst  of  indignation, 
when  he  heard  her  father  mention  her  with  fondness. 
When  impartially  considered,  the  conduct  of  Anne  was 
far  less  excusable  than  that  of  her  sister,  queen  Mary;  nor 
is  her  guilt  against  her  country  to  be  palliated.  If  the 
princess  had  had  any  real  conviction  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciples she  professed,  she  would  have  endured  far  severer 
mortifications  than  any  William  and  Mary  had  the  power 
to  inflict  on  her,  before  she  would  have  disturbed  the  set- 
tlement whereby  a  Protestant  religion  was  secured  the  pre- 
dominance in  England.  Supposing  James  II.  had  been 
restored  in  1692,  there  would  have  been  far  more  danger 
from  the  encroachments  of  Rome  than  before  the  Revolu- 
tion took  place.  Anne  therefore  remains  convicted  of  be- 
traying not  only  her  king  and  father,  but  the  monarch  of 
the  Revolution,  whom  she  had  helped  to  raise.  As  her 
father  was  still  more  devoted  to  the  church  of  Rome- in 
1691  and  1692  than  in  1688,  base  self-interest  or  revenge- 
ful pique  must  have  been  the  ruling  motives  of  her  com- 
munication with  him. 

From  some  unexplained  caprice,  admiral  Russell  refused 
a  title  with  which  queen  Mary  was  desirous  of  investing  him. 
>  BibL  Birch,  4168,  fdio  4A. 
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Her  majesty  had  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  his  vene- 
rated relative,  Rachel  lady  Bussell;  the  following  firagment 
of  the  royal  correspondence  on  this  subject  has  been  pre- 
served : — "  I  confess  myself  lazy  enough  in  writing,  yet  that 
has  not  hindered  me  from  answering  lady  Russell's  letter, 
but  staying  for  Mr.  Russell's  own  answer,  to  which  yon 
referred  me.  I  have  seen  him  this  day,  and  find  he  is 
resolved  to  be  Mr.  Russell  still.  I  could  not  press  him 
farther  on  a  thing  he  seemed  so  little  to  care  for,  so  there 
is  an  end  of  that  matter.  Whether  the  king  will  think  I 
have  done  enough  on  that  matter  or  no,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  compliment,  which  always  makes 
me  take  people  at  their  words.'' ^ 

When  queen  Mary  had  surmounted  the  most  formidable 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  her  regnal  sway  in  the  event- 
ful sunmier  of  1692,  she  had  once  more  leisure  to  descend 
from  the  greatness  of  the  firm  and  courageous  monarch  to 
the  pettiness  of  the  spiteful  partisan,  and  to  devise  new 
annoyances  for  the  mortification  of  her  sister.  According 
to  the  narrative  of  lady  Marlborough,  it  was  the  earnest 
endeavour  of  queen  Mary  to  prevent  the  nobility  fit>m  pay- 
ing the  princess  Anne  the  accustomed  visit  of  ceremonial  on 
her  convalescence,  when  she  left  her  lying-in  chamber.  For 
this  purpose,  the  queen  intimated  to  all  her  courtiers,  both 
lords  and  ladies,  that  those  who  went  to  Sion-house  would 
not  be  received  at  court.  The  queen  (if  the  Marlboronghs 
may  be  believed)  herself  condescended  to  intimate  this  re- 
solution to  lady  Grace  Pierrepoint,*  who  replied,  "That  she 
considered  that 'she  owed  a  certain  degree  of  respect  to  the 
princess;  and  if  her  majesty  declined  receiving  h^  for  pay- 
ing it,  she  must  submit  to  her  pleasure  and  stay  away  from 
court."  Lady  Thanet  was  not  so  high-spirited,  but  she  sent 
her  excuse  in  writing  to  the  princess,  lamenting  the  pro- 
hibition of  her  majesty.  To  this  letter  the  following  answer 
was  returned : — 

'  KbL  Birdi,  4163,  Iblio  44. 
*  Ckmdoct  of  the  Ducbofls  of  Marlboioi^h,  p.  96. 
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"THB  PbINCSSS  ANITI  TO  THE  DoWAOKB-LaDY  ThA10[T.» 

"  It  is  no  small  addition  to  my  imhappiness  in  the  qneen's  displeasmre,  that  I 
am  deprived  hy  it  of  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  friends,  especially  such  as 
seem  denions  to  see  me,  and  to  find  by  those  late  commands  which  her  migesty 
has  given  you,  that  her  unkindneas  ia  to  have  no  end.  The  only  comfort  I  have 
in  these  great  hardships  is,  to  think  how  little  I  have  deserved  them  &om  the 
queen;  and  that  thought,  I  hope,  will  help  me  to  support  them  with  less 
impaiieDoe. 

"I  am  the  less  surprised  at  the  strictness  of  the  queen's  command  to  you 
upon  this  occasion,  rinoe  I  have  found  she  can  he  so  very  unkind  to,  &c. 

The  princess,  when  her  health  pennitted  the  journey, 
left  Sion-house,  and  went,  for  the  restoration  of  her  shat- 
tered constitution,  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath.  Thither  the 
indefatigable  ill-nature  of  the  queen  pursued  her.  The 
report  of  the  honours  with  which  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Bath  received  Anne,  enraged  her  majesty.  The  mor- 
tifications were  but  trifling  which  the  queen  had  the  power 
to  inflict,  yet  she  did  her  worst,  and  condescended  to  order 
such  letters  as  the  following  to  be  written  to  the  mayor  of 
Bath,  a  taUow-chandler  by  trade,  to  prevent  the  respect  that 
his  city  thought  due  to  the  heiress-presumptive  of  the 
crown : — 

"LOBD  NomNGHAlC,  LOBD  CHAHBEBLAIK,  TO  THE  MaTOB  OP  BaT&.' 

"Snt, 
"  The  queen  has  heen  informed,  that  yourself  and  your  brethren  have  attended 
the  princess  with  the  same  respect  and  ceremony  as  have  been  usually  paid  to 
the  royal  family.  Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  what  occasion  her  m^esty 
has  had  to  be  displeased  with  the  princess,  and  therefore  I  am  commanded  to 
acquaint  you,  that  you  are  not,  for  the  Axture,  to  pay  her  highness  any  respect 
or  ceremony  without  leave  from  her  nu^jesty,  who  does  not  doubt  of  reodving 
fhnn  you  and  your  brethren  this  public  mark  of  your  duty. 

"  Tour  most  humble  servant, 

**  Nottingham.*' 

This  undignified  mandate  was  duly  received  by  the  mayor 
of  Bath,  and  his  brethren  the  aldermen,  who  were  sorely 
troubled  and  perplexed  therewith.  They  consulted  with  Mr. 
Hanington,  of  Helston,  as  to  what  course  would  be'most  pru- 
dent to  take,  without  making  himself  an  instrument  of  the 
queen's  malice  by  putting  a  public  affiront  on  their  illustrious 
visitor.     In  consequence  of  Harrington^s  adyice,  he  commu- 

>  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  96. 
*  Ibid,  p.  96. 
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nicated  the  letter  to  Anne^  who  is  said  to  have  smiled  at  the 
paltry  manifestation  of  her  august  sister's  ill-will^  and  with 
great  good  sense  desired  the  corporation  to  omit  all  mark  of 
distinction  to  herself  in  fature^  as  she  would  not^  on  any 
account,  wish  that  the  friendly  city  of  Bath  should  incur 
the  iQ-wiU  of  their  majesties  on  her  account.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  reply,  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  attend  her  royal  highness  in  procession 
to  the  abbey-church  every  Sunday,  discontinued  that  mark 
of  attention  for  the  future;*  but  the  ungenerous  conduct  of 
the  queen  had,  of  course,  the  effect,  always  to  be  observed  in 
the  English  character,  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  inde- 
pendent citizens  in  favour  of  her  persecuted  sister.  Anne's 
manner  of  treating  the  withdrawal  of  such  honours  as  a 
corporation  could  bestow,  is  told  in  an  affectionate  note 
which  she  wrote  to  her  favourite  after  they  came  out  of 
the  abbey-church.  From  it  may  be  learned,  that  lady 
Marlborough  was  more  startled  and  disturbed  at  the  loss  of 
the  corporation-homage  than  her  mistress : — 

"THE   PBENOESB  AmSTE  TO  LaDY  MAmJIOBOUOH.' 

{Under  the  names  o/Morletf  and  Freeman,) 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Freeman  must  give  me  leave  to  ask  her,  if  any  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  make  her  uneasy  ?  1  thought  she  looked  to-night  as  if  she  had  the 
spleen,  and  I  can't  help  being  in  pain  whenever  I  see  her  so.  I  fimded,  yester- 
day, when  the  mayor  fiiiled  in  the  ceremony  of  going  to  church  with  me,  that 
he  was  commanded  not  to  do  it.  I  think  'tis  a  thing  to  be  laughed  it.  And  if 
ihey  imagine  either  to  vex  me  or  gain  upon  me  by  such  sort  of  usage,  the^f  wiU 
be  mightily  disappointed.  And  I  hope  these  foolish  things  they  do  will  every 
day  show  more  and  more  what  they  are,  and  that  they  truly  deserve  the  namte 
your  faithiul  Morley  has  g^ven  them." 

The  pronoun  they  perhaps  pertains  to  the  sovereigns  Wil- 
liam and  Mary;  as  for  the  name  the  princess  had  given 
them,  there  is  no  further  information  afforded.  The  names 
of  "  Caliban  "  and  "  monster  "  were  appellations  the  princess 
very  liberally  bestowed  on  her  brother-in-law  king  William 
at  this  juncture ;  but  in  neither  of  these,  nor  in  others  not 
quite  so  refined,  could  his  royal  partner  daim  her  share. 
The  princess  Anne  was  an  adept  in  the  odious  custom 

>  History  of  Bath,  by  the  rev.  Richard  Warner. 
*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  99. 
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of  giving  nick-nameS; — ^a  proceeding  to  whicli  only  the 
lowest  minds  condescend.  Before  the  Marlborough  pub- 
lished her  letters,  she  expunged  the  abusive  epithets  found 
in  them  which  were  meant  to  designate  king  William. 

It  appears,  from  Dr.  Pearse's  Memorials  of  Bath,  that  the 
place  of  residence  of  the  princess  Anne  was  called  in  that 
city  the  Abbey-house,  a  mansion  now  demolished,  but  which 
was  then  inhabited  by  a  Dr.  Sherwood,  the  most  celebrated 
physician  in  the  west  of  England.  The  princess  was  his  pa- 
tient as  well  as  his  tenant :  he  caused  a  private  communication 
to  be  made  between  the  Abbey-house  and  the  king's  bath 
for  her  use.  The  following  letter  from  the  princess  to  her 
favourite  was  written,  it  is  supposed,  at  Berkeley-house, 
soon  after  leaving  Bath. 

"the  Pbincess  Anns  to  Lady  Mablboeough.* 
(  Under  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman,) 

"  I  really  long  to  know  how  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  got  home ;  and  now  I 
have  this  opportunity  of  writing,  ^e  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  her,  that  if  she 
should  ever  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  her  fiiithful  Mrs.  Morley,  she  will  rob  her  of 
all  the  joy  and  quiet  of  her  life ;  for  if  that  day  should  come,  I  could  never 
ei\]oy  a  happy  minute,  and  I  swear  to  you  I  would  shut  myself  up,  and  never  see 
a  creature.  You  may  see  all  this  would  have  come  upon  me,  if  you  had  not  been, 
[i.  e.  never  existed,]  if  you  do  but  remember  what  the  queen  said  to  me  the 
night  before  your  lord  was  turned  out  of  all,  when  she  began  to  pick  quarrels. 

**  And  if  they  [».  e,  king  William  and  queen  Mary]  should  take  off  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  (per  annum),  have  I  not  lived  on  as  little  before  ?  When 
I  was  first  married  we  had  but  twenty,  (it  is  true,  the  king^  was  so  kind  as  to 
pay  my  debts);  and  if  it  should  come  to  that  again,  what  retrenchment  is  there 
in  my  fiimily  I  would  not  willingly  make,  and  be  glad  of  that  pretence  to  do  it? 

"  Never  fancy,  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  if  what  you  fear  should  happen,  that  you 
are  the  occasion;  no,  I  am  very  well  satisfied,  and  so  is  the  prince  too^  it  would 
have  been  so,  however,  for  CaUban  is  capable  of  doing  nothing  but  injustice^ 
therefore  rest  satisfied  you  are  no  ways  the  cause.  And  let  me  beg  once  more, 
for  God's  sake,  that  you  would  never  mention  parting  more, — ^no,  nor  so  much 
as  think  of  it ;  and  if  you  should  ever  leave  me,  be  assured  it  would  break  your 
fiiithful  Mrs.  Morley*s  heart. 

"  P.  S. — ^I  hope  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman  wiU  come  as  soon  as  she  can  this 
afternoon,  that  we  may  have  as  much  time  together  as  we  can.  I  doubt  you 
will  think  me  very  unreasonable,  but  I  really  long  to  see  you  again,  as  if  I  had 
not  been  so  happy  this  month." 

1  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  99.  The  square  brackets  coni 
tain  the  explanations  by  the  author;  the  round  ones  are  the  parentheses  of  the 
princess. 

s  This  was  her  fiither,  James  II.;  it  is  confirmatory  of  some  preceding  anec<> 
dotes. 
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The  above  letter^  and  the  succeeding  one  of  the  same  series, 
are  totally  without  dates;  but  there  are  some  allusions  to 
the  imprisonment  of  lord  Marlborough  in  the  Tower,  and 
subsequently  to  his  release  on  bail,  which  circumstances 
caused  considerable  absences  of  his  lady  fix>m  the  side  of 
her  adoring  princess;  because,  to  use  the  phrase  so  often 
occurring  in  Burnetts  historical  narratives,  '^ 'twas  scarce 
decent"  that  a  person  under  bail  for  treason  should  reside 
in  the  family  of  the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  British 
crown. 

The  queen  kept  lord  Marlborough  as  long  as  possible 
either  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  or  under  the  restraint 
of  bail.  It  was  Michaelmas  term  before  his  bail  was  ex- 
onerated; afterwards,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  tlie  house- 
hold of  the  princess  Anne.  A  new  struggle  then  com- 
menced, regarding  the  residence  of  this  obnoxious  pair  in 
the  household  of  the  heiress.  In  this,  a  party  against 
them  in  the  princess's  establishment  at  Berkeley-house 
took  ardent  interest.  Lord  Rochester,  the  uncle  of  the 
royal  sisters,  again  went  and  came  firom  the  queen,  with 
proposals  respecting  their  dismissal;  Mr.  Maule,  the  bed- 
chamber gentleman  of  prince  George,  undertook  to  sway 
his  master,  and  sir  Benjamin  Bathurst  and  lady  Fitzharding 
the  princess.  Lord  Rochester  hinted  to  his  niece,  that  if 
she  would  dismiss  lady  Marlborough,  in  order  to  show  a 
semblance  of  obedience  to  the  queen,  her  majesty  would 
permit  her  to  receive  her  again  into  her  service.  The  prin- 
cess seems  to  have  caught  at  this  compromise,  for  she  sent 
lady  Fitzharding  to  her  sister  to  know  if  she  had  rightly 
understood  their  uncle's  words;  for  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take, she  would  give  her  majesty  "  satisfaction  of  that  sort.'' 
This  compliance  was  so  far  &om  giving  queen  Mary  satis- 
faction of  any  kind,  that  she  fell  into  a  great  passion, 
and  declared  to  lady  Fitzharding,  ''that  she  would  never 
see  the  princess  again  upon  other  terms  than  parting  with 
lady  Marlborough, — ^not  for  a  time,  but  for  ever."  And 
Mary  added,  with  imperious  voice  and  gesture,  ''she  was 
a  queen,  and  would  be  obeyed:"  this  sentence,  according 
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to  lady  Pitzharding's  testimony,  her  majesty  repeated  seve- 
ral times  with  increasing  harshness.^ 

Lady  Marlborough  again  proposed  retiring  of  her  own 
accord,  which  proposition,  as  she  well  knew,  would  draw 
from  her  fond  mistress  an  agonizing  appeal  by  letter  not 
to  forsake  her,  in  which  entreaty  the  compliant  prince 
George  joined. 

*'THB   PBIKCESS  ANNB  TO  IiADT  MaBLBOBOTT&H.' 

(Bjf  the  names  of  Morley  and  Freeman,) 

"  In  ohedienee  to  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  I  haye  told  the  prince  all  she  desired 
me ;  and  he  is  so  fiir  from  heing  of  another  opinion,  that,  if  there  had  been 
OGcasion,  he  would  have  strengthened  me  in  my  resolntions,  and  we  both  beg 
yon  will  never  mention  so  cmel  a  thing  any  more." 

"  Can  you  think,'^  continues  the  princess,  "  either  of  us 
so  wretched  that,  for  the  sake  of  20,000/.,  and  to  be  tor- 
mented from  morning  to  night  with  knaves  and  fools,  we 
should  forsake  those  we  have  such  obligations  to,  and  that 
we  are  so  certain  we  are  the  occasion  of  all  their  misfor- 
tunes? Besides,  can  you  believe  we  wiU  truckle  to  Caliban, 
who,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  coming,  has  used  us  at 
that  rate  as  we  are  sensible  he  has  done  ? 

"  Bui  suppose  that  I  did  submit,  and  that  the  king  could 
change  his  nature  so  much  as  to  use  me  with  humanity, 
how  would  all  reasonable  people  despise  me?  How  would 
that  Dutch  monster  laugh  at  me,  and  please  himself  with 
having  got  the  better?  And,  which  is  much  more,  how 
would  my  conscience  reproach  me  for  having  sacrificed 
it,  my  honour,  reputation,  and  all  the  substantial  comforts 
of  this  life,  for  transitory  interest,  which,  even  to  those 
who  make  it  their  interest,  can  never  afford  any  real  satis- 
faction to  a  virtuous  mind?'''  It  is  sickening  to  find  Anne 
and  her  accomplices  talking  of  virtue  to  one  another,  each 
knowing  that  they  were  betraying  their  country  from  pri- 
vate  pique  and  self-interest,  just  as  they  had  previously 

1  Condnct  of  the  Dnchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  100.  *  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

*  Blanks  are  left  in  the  printed  copy  for  the  epithets  of  '  Caliban '  and 
*  Dutch  monster,'  which  are  restored  from  the  Coze  MSS.,  Brit.  Mns. 
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betrayed  a  fiither  and  benefactor.  She  proceeds,  after  this 
burst  of  undeserved  self-praise, — ''No,  my  dear  Mrs.  Free- 
man! never  believe  your  faithful  Mrs.  Morley  will  ever 
submit.  She  can  wait  with  patience  for  a  sunshine  day, 
and  if  she  does  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  she  hopes  England 
will  flourish  again.^'  Namely,  when  her  yoimg  son,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  had  arrived  at  man's  estate, — "a  sun- 
shine-day'* neither  he  nor  his  mother  were  ever  to  behold. 
Meantime,  the  young  duke  lived  at  his  nursery-palace  of 
Campden-house,  firom  whence  he  was  frequently  taken  to 
wait  upon  her  majesty,  who  made  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween her  treatment  of  this  child  and  of  his  parents. 

If  our  readers  wish  to  form  any  idea  of  the  features  of 
the  metropolis,  aQd  its  manners  and  customs,  under  the 
sway  of  Mary  II.,  in  like  manner  ajs  they  have  been  shown 
under  our  Norman,  Plantagenet,  and  Tudor  sovereigns,  vain 
would  be  the  search  among  the  folios  which  it  has  pleased 
the  policy  of  modem  writers  to  call  history ;  in  truth,  filled 
up  as  they  are  with  dry  details  of  foreign  battles,  and  the 
mere  outward  movements  of  cabinet  diplomacy,  such  nar- 
rative is  the  history  of  any  country  rather  than  our  own. 
There  were,  however,  writers  who  traced  with  horrible 
exactitude  popular  manners  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  even  as  the  gentler  pen  of  Addison  drew  the  sta- 
tistics of  society  in  the  latter  years  of  queen  Anne.  From 
one  of  these  works  are  gathered  a  few  memorials  of  localities 
in  London  and  Westminster  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  author  has  chosen  to  sketch  a  tour  through 
London,  beginning  with  May  fair, — ^not  the  well-known 
hcale  of  fashionable  celebrity,  but  an  ancient  fair  held 
on  the  sites  of  those  streets,  which  fair,  departing  wholly 
from  the  useful  purposes  which  caused  its  foundation,  had 
become  coarsely  vicious.  The  tourist  and  his  Mend,  to 
convey  them  to  ''the  May  fair,''  took  a  hackney-coach, 
a  vehicle  resembling  the  modem  hired  carriages  of  the 
kind  in  nothing  but  in  name.  "For  want  of  glasses  to 
our   coach,"  he   says,   "we  drew  up   tin   sashes,  pinked 
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with  holes  like  a  cullender,  to  defend  us  from  stifling  with 
the  dust/'  1 

Among  the  strange  proceedings  at  the  May  fair,  the 
describer  of  its  " humours''  mentions  "that  a  country- 
man, walking  in  its  vicinity,  near  the  Hayhill-farm,  (now 
Farm-street,)  had  picked  up  a  toad  in  one  of  the  ditches; 
and  seeing  a  coach  full  of  ladies  of  quality  proceeding  to 
look  at  the  fair,  he  became  much  incensed  at  the  sight 
of  the  hup  masks  by  which  they  hid  their  faces,  and 
preserved  at  once  their  complexions  and  their  incognito. 
'In  those  black  vizards  you  look  as  ugly  as  my  toad 
here,'  said  the  man  to  them;  and  so  saying,  he  tossed 
the  creature  into  the  low-hung  carriage,  a  manoeuvre  which 
caused  the  whole  party  to  alight  in  great  consternation 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  their  unwelcome  inmate,  to 
the  infinite  delight  of  the  mob  of  May  fair."  Such  parties 
of  the  queen's  ladies,  escorted  by  her  lord  chamberlain 
and  lady  Derby,  often  made  excursions  from  her  palace, 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  home  very  rich  fairings, 
either  from  the  May  fair,  or  from  the  July  fair,  likewise 
called  that  of  ''St.  James."  This  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned in  a  lively  letter  of  lady  Cavendish^  to  her  lord, 
descriptive  of  some  such  excursion;'  but  it  was  to  the  St. 
James's  fair,  and  seems  to  have  been  performed  on  foot,  one 
of  the  guards  of  the  fair  bevy  beiug  a  certain  sir  James,  of 
whose  identity  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  her  letter,  but 
we  presume  that  he  was  sir  James  Lowther.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  queen  was  of  the  party.  "  I  have 
been  but  once  to  the  fair;  sir  James  gallanted  us  thither,  and 
in  so  generous  a  humour,  that  he  presented  us  all  with  fair- 
ings :  the  queen's  fairing  cost  him  twenty  guineas.  None  of 
us  but  Mrs.  Allington  had  the  grace  to  give  him  a  fairing. 
On  our  return,  we  met  my  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Notting- 
ham, in  the  cloisters  of  St.  James's-palace.  He  addressed 
himself  extremely  to  the  afore-named  lady,  [Jane  AUing- 

1  Ward's  London.  '  Daughter  of  Bachd  lady  Rnnell. 

*  Bevonahixe  Pftpen,  oo^ned  by  pennuaion  of  hia  giaoe  the  duke  of  DeYonahire. 
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ton,]  and  never  left  her  all  the  time  we  stayed  there; 
which,  indeed,  was  not  long,  for  our  two  gouvemanies, 
lady  Derby  and  sir  James,  were  impatient  to  be  gone^ 
so  I  had  not  time  to  choose  a  fairing/'* 

St.  James's-palace  is  described,  by  the  author  quoted 
above,*  as  being  entered  ''  through  a  lofty  porch  into  the 
first  court,  where  a  parcel  of  country-boobies  were  gazing  at 
the  whale's  ribs  with  great  amazement."  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  naval  kings  of  England  had  ornamented  the  gates 
of  their  home  palace  with  this  maritime  trophy.  Then,  after 
describing  the  beauties  of  the  palace,  and  promenading  in 
the  Birdcage-walk,  he  went  to  take  a  turn  on  the  parade, 
"  which  is,"  he  says,  ''  in  a  morning  quite  covered  with  the 
bones  of  red  herrings !  Prom  thence  we  walked  to  the  canal, 
where  ducks  were  frisking  in  the  water  and  standing  on  their 
heads,  showing  as  many  tricks  as  a  Bartholomew  tumbler. 
I  said  to  my  friend,  '  Her  majesty's  ducks  are  wondrous 
merry.' "  Queen  Mary  was  thus  considered  as  the  heiress  of 
the  pet  ducks  of  her  unde  Charles  II.,  as  well  as  of  his 
crown.  "  We  then  took  a  view  of  the  famed  figure  of  the 
Oladiator,  which  is  indeed  well  worthy  of  the  place  it  stands 
in.  Behind  this  figure,  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  we  sat 
down  to  see  the  aqueduct,  and  watch  its  inhabitants  the 
ducks,  who  delighted  us  with  their  pastimes.  Thence  we 
walked  by  the  decoy,  where  meandering  waters  glided 
smoothly  beneath  their  osier  canopies.  We  turned  from 
thence  into  a  long  lime-walk ;  at  the  termination  of  this 
delectable  alley  was  a  knot  of  lofty  elms  by  a  pond  side^ 
round  which  were  commodious  seats.  Here  a  parcel  of  old 
cavaliers  were  conning  over  the  history  of  the  civil  wars, 
and  perhaps  comparing  the  two  revolutions." 

In  the  course  of  their  walk,  they  pass  Westminster-abbey. 

The  remarks  prove  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  the  most  dreadftd 

desolation,  and  that  it  was  crowded  with  "  the  poor  of  St. 

*  This  letter  has  no  date  of  year  or  day,  hut  it  is  in  answer  to  one  from  her 
lord,  directed  to  her  at  Arlington-honse,  (since  Bockingham-house,)  dated  Jo^ 
1692,  in  which  he  hegs  her  to  huy  him  a  Curing.  July  25th  is  St.  JameaV 
day,  when  the  fair  commenced.  s  Ward's  London. 
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Margaret's  parish^  begging  in  the  time  of  divine  service;^' 
that  is^  the  pauper  poptdation  of  the  fearful  haunts  of  misery 
and  vice  in  the  purlieus  of  the  streets  round  the  abbey^  came 
to  hold  out  their  hands  for  the  offertory  given  by  the  abbey- 
congregation^ — a  proof  that  all  organization  of  proper  dis- 
tribution was  even  then  broken  up.     "  We  crossed  the 
palace-yard,  on  the  east  end  of  which  lay  the  relics  of  West- 
minster clock-house/  in  a  confused  heap ;  firom  thence  we 
moved  on  to  the  tennis-court  of  Whitehall-palace,  fenced 
round  with  network/'    This  the  author  affected  to  consider 
"  as  a  net  set  up  to  catch  Jacobites/'  therefore  it  may  be 
presumed  it  was  one  of  their  haunts.     "We  passed  the 
tennis-court,  and  went  forwards  to  Whitehall,  whose  ruins 
we  viewed  with  no  little  concern,  as  consumed  by  flames 
near  so  much  water,  and  all  that  artists,  at  the  cost  of  our 
greatest  kings,   had  improved  to   delight   and  stateliuess, 
remains  dissolved  in  rubbish;  those  spacious  rooms  where 
majesty  has  sat  so  oft,  attended  with  the  glories  of  the  court 
—the  just,  the  wise,  the  beautiful — ^now  huddled  in  confu- 
sion, as  if  the  misfortimes  of  princes  were  visited  on  their 
palaces  as  well  as  persons.    Through  several  out-courts  we 
came  to   Scotland-yard,  covered  with  recumbent  soldiers, 
who  were  basking  in  the  sun."     At  Whitehall-stairs  the  au- 
thor embarked  for  the  city.     "  When  we  came  upon  Tower- 
hill,  the  first  object  that  more  particularly  affected  us  was 
that  emblem  of  destruction,  the  scaffold.     Next  to  this 
memento  mori  we  were  struck  with  the  Traitors'-gate,  where 
the  £Edl  of  the  moat- waters,  in  cataracts  on  each  side,  made 
so  terrible  a  noise,  that  it  is  enough  to  fright  a  prisoner  out 
of  the  world  before  his  time  of  execution.    The  passage  to 
it  is  fortified  with  rusty  iron  guns."    They  saw  the  regalia, 
"  with  the  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of  her  late  majesty, 
[Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,]  and  three  crowns  worn  by  her 
present  majesty,  Mary  II.,  with  distinct  robes  for  several 


1  The  Clock-boose  bad  been  demolished  by  the  roondhead  mob  forty  yean 
before,  as  popish,  at  the  time  th^  demolished  Ghariog-crofls. 
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No  comments  are  made  upon  the  state  of  the  arts  by  this 
writer ;  in  times  of  war,  even  if  monarchs  have  the  taste  to 
wish  to  reward  them,  they  are  usually  destitute  of  funds.  The 
frightful  costume  of  periwigs,  in  which  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  human  race  were  at  this  period  enveloped,  from  the  age 
of  three  years  to  their  graves,  greatly  injured  the  pictorial 
representation  of  the  human  form :  portrait  and  historical 
painting  then  commenced  the  duU  decline  which  subsisted 
from  Kneller  to  Hogarth.  Some  few  artists  obtained  repu- 
tation as  painters  of  animals  and  flowers:  these  were  all 
Flemings  or  Dutchmen.  Queen  Mary  patronised  the  cele- 
brated flower-artist,  John  Baptist  Monnoyer,'  who  was 
brought  to  England  by  the  duke  of  Montague,  to  decorate 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  Montague-house  with  the  beauti- 
ful wreaths  of  flowers  that  have  been  the  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.^  His  most  curious  work  is  said  to  be  a 
looking-glass  at  Kensington-palace,  which  queen  Mary  em- 
ployed him  to  decorate  for  her.  She  watched  the  progress 
of  this  beautifrd  representation  of  still-life  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Tradition  says  it  was  wholly  painted  in  her  pre- 
sence. In  all  probability,  the  exquisite  wreaths  of  flowers 
round  looking-glasses  at  Hampton-Coiui;  were  painted  by 
Monnoyer  for  his  royal  patroness. 

Some  of  queen  Mary's  subjects  were  desirous  that  she 
should  turn  her  attention  to  the  reformation  of  female  dress. 
In  her  zeal  for  moral  improvement,  she  had  talked  of  a 
sumptuary-law  she  designed  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
the  height  of  comette  caps,  the  growth  of  top-knots,  and 
above  all,  the  undue  exaltation  of  the  forUange,  a  streaming 
ribbon  floating  from  the  summit  of  the  high  head-dresses, 
first  introduced  by  the  young  duchess  de  Fontange,  the 
lovely  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  These  were  the  favourite 
fashions  of  the  times,  and  queen  Mary's  contemporary 
affirms,  that  her  majesty  was  infinitely  scandalized  "  that 
the  proud  minxes  of  the  city''  and  the  lower  ranks  should 
wear  such  modes.  Nevertheless,  two  pictures  of  h^  ma- 
'  Biography  of  Monnoyer,  Grainger.  '  The  Britiah  Miueiim. 
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jesty,  as  well  as  her  wax  effigy  in  Westminster-abbey,  are 
decorated  with  the  obnoxious  fontange.  The  costume  she 
projected  for  her  female  subjects,  (if  the  periodicals  of  her  day 
be  correct,)  *  was  the  high-crowned  hat  ii^L,  which  the  Dutch 
frows  and  bocrines  are  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Teniers  and 
Ostade.  This  was  really  an  old  English  costume;  it  had 
become  a  general  fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  and  was  adopted  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Cromwellian 
era :  it  lingered  among  the  old  people  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  day  was  gone  by  when  queens 
could  with  impunity  impose  sumptuary  laws,  and  fulminate 
penalties  against  exaggerated  ruffs  and  unreasonable  furbe- 
lows, regulate  the  length  of  rapiers  and  shoe-ties,  the  ampli- 
tude of  trains,  and  prescribe  the  rank  of  the  wearers  of 
cloth,  satin,  velvet,  and  gold  tissue.  It  was  a  laughable 
mistake,  moreover,  to  impute  moral  virtue  to  a  queer-shaped 
hat;  and  had  the  queen  known  any  thing  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  she  would  have  been  aware  that  the  original  intro- 
ducers of  the  sanctified  steeple-crowns  were  considered  by 
their  contemporaries*  as  presumptuous  vessels  of  wrath,  and 
were  vituperated  as  much  as  the  "  city  minxes ''  who  flaunted 
in  comettes  and  top-knots  after  her  gracious  example. 

From  some  fragments  of  correspondence  between  her 
majesty  and  Rachel  lady  Bussell,  it  appears  that  lady  was 
a  frequent  applicant  for  places  and  pensions ;  but  that  the 
queen  perpetually  referred  her  to  the  king,  not  daring  to 
dispose  of  any  thing,  even  in  her  own  household,  without  his 
sanction.  The  king,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  followed 
the  bad  fashion  brought  in  from  France  at  the  Restoration,  of 
selling  court  places.'  This  mode  Rachel  lady  Russell  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand :  queen  Mary  was  too 
diplomatic  to  enter  into  full  explanation,  and  the  lady  sought 
other  means  of  making  more  powerful  interest.  For  this 
purpose  she  applied  to  archbishop  TUlotson,  whose  answer 

>  London  Spy,  1699.  *  See  Bnlwer's  Artifidal  Changeling. 

'  Aooording  to  Evelyn,  king  William  ordered  Marlborough,  on  his  dismisBal, 
to  leU  his  ooort  plaoee  directly.    It  Ib  pretty  oertain  he  had  never  bought  them. 
VOL.  VII.  C   C 
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gives  some  view  of  the  queen  at  this  period  of  her  reign. 
''On  Sunday  morning,  August  1,  1692/'  wrote  the  arch- 
bishop to  lady  Russell,  ''  I  gave  yours  to  the  queen,  telling 
her  that  I  was  afraid  it  came  too  late.  She  said,  '  Perhaps 
not.^  Yesterday,  meeting  the  queen  at  a  christening,  she 
gave  me  the  inclosed  to  send  to  your  ladyship,  and  if  I  could 
but  obtain  of  your  severe  judgment  to  wink  at  my  vanity,  I 
would  tell  you  how  this  happened.  My  lady-marchioness 
of  Winchester  being  lately  delivered  of  a  son,  spake  to  the 
queen  to  stand  godmother;  and  the  queen  asking  'whom 
she  thought  of  for  godfathers  V  she  said,  '  only  the  earl  of 
Bath,  and  whatever  others  her  majesty  might  please  to 
name.'  They  agreed  on  me,  which  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me,  but  I  doubt  not  a  gracious  contrivance  of  her  majesty 
to  let  the  world  know  that  I  have  her  countenance  and  sup- 
port. If  it  please  God  to  preserve  my  good  master  [Wil- 
liam III.]  and  grant  him  success,  I  have  nothing  to  wish  in 
this  world  but  that  Grod  would  grant  children  to  this  excel- 
lent prince,  and  that  I,  who  am  said  not  to  be  baptized  myself, 
may  have  the  honour  to  baptize  a  prince  of  Wales.  With 
God,  to  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  we  must  submit  every 
thing,  this  is  not  impossible.  To  his  protection  and  blessing 
I  commend  your  ladyship  and  hopeful  children.  Reading 
over  what  I  have  written,  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  who,  when 
he  was  in  drink,  always  went  and  showed  himself  to  his  best 
friends;  but  your  ladyship  knows  how  to  forgive  a  little 
folly  to  one,  so  entirely  devoted  to  your  service  as  is, 
honoured  madam, 

"  Your  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"Jo.  Cant.''» 
The  elation  of  the  archbishop  was  not  with  drink,  accord- 
ing to  his  somewhat  unclerical  jest  above  quoted;  but  he 
had  just  felt  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  had  not  yet  experienced  the  thorns  that 
lined  his  archiepiscopal  mitre.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
that,  in  connexion  with  this  incident,  he  should  name  one  of 
»  Birch*s  Life  of  'HUotaoii,  cm.  Worka,  vol.  i. 
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the  great  objections  urged  against  his  primacy  by  the  non- 
juring  church, — ^that  he  had  never  been  baptized,  at  least 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England.  The  fact 
remains  dubious,  for  he  does  not  clear  the  point,  since  irony 
is  not  assertion.  The  report  that  Tillotson  had  never  been 
baptized,  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  Latin  epigram,^  which  has  thus 
been  paraphrased  by  some  Jacobite : — 

"EPITAPHIirM  ECCLESLS   AnGLIOAITJZ. 

"  Sie  jacet  Ucclesia  AngUcana^ 
Semi  mortua,  aemi  sepulta,"  &c. 

"  Here  lies  the  widowed  Anglican  church, 
Half  buried,  half  dead,  and  left  in  the  lurch ; 
Oh,  rick  and  sorrowfbl  English  church ! 
Yon  weep  and  wail  and  sadly  search. 
To  hide  from  the  mocking  enemy. 
The  utter  shame  of  your  misery. 
Let  not  Borne  know. 
The  depths  of  your  woe, 
By  fanatics  bit,  from  the  land  of  fogs 
Defiled  and  choked  by  a  plague  of  frogs. 
Oh,  sorrowing,  wretched  Anglican  church ! 
Speak  not  of  your  Head  or  Archbishop ; 
For  that  schismatic  primate  and  Hollands  king 
Are  still  in  want  of  christening  I" 

The  truth  of  this  epigram  aggravates  its  sting.  The  religion 
.of  William  III. — that  of  the  Dutch  dissenters,  is  utterly  bare 
of  all  rites.  He  was  never  baptized  in  Holland,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  England.  His  first  compliance  with  the 
rites  of  the  church  of  England  was,  by  communicating  at 
the  altar  of  the  chapel  at  St.  James's-palace  in  the  winter  of 
1688,  while  the  convention  was  debating  his  election  to  the 
throne.  His  hatred  to  the  English  church,  and  his  irreve- 
rence during  divine  service,  have  been  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hooper,  and  even  by  his  admirer,  Tindal.* 

The  extraordinary  burglary  which  had  been  committed 
about  eighteen  months  previously,  in  that  division  of  the 
royal  dwelling-rooms  called  the  queen^s  side,  at  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  had  probably  some  connexion  with  the  order 
of  council  issued  by  the  queen  during  her  regnal  government 
in  the  autumn  of  1692.     The  robbers  of  royalty  were  never 

>  Cole's  MSS.;  British  Museum. 
*  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin. 
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discovered,  neither  were  the  perpetrators  of  the  following 
sacrilege,  which  had  preceded  the  daring  escalade  of  the 
queen's  dressing-room.  ''"Whereas  there  was  a  robbery 
committed  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster,  the  30th 
of  December,  1689;  two  large  sUver  candlesticks,  three  suits 
of  rich  velvets  fringed  with  gold,  for  the  communion-table 
and  altar,  three  damask  table-cloths,  the  covers  of  the  great 
Bible  and  Prayer-book."  There  is  no  reward  offered  for  the 
discovery  by  the  government,  but  pardon  is  oflFered,  if  within 
forty  days  any  accomplice  declared  his  instigators.^ 

Queen  Mary,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1692,  issued  that 
remarkable  edict  by  proclamation,  offering  "  401,  per  head 
for  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  any  burglar  or  high- 
wayman.'^^ The  queen  wajs  singularly  unfortunate  in  all 
her  legislation  by  proclamation.  The  above  reward,  which 
speedily  obtained  the  portentous  appellation  of  ''blood- 
money,''  acting  in  woful  conjunction  with  her  husband's 
enthusiastic  recommendations  "for  the  better  encourage- 
ment of  distilling  spirits  from  malt,"'  completed  the  demo- 
ralization of  her  most  miserable  people.  K  a  premium  be 
offered  for  the  production  of  any  article,  be  sure  an  abundant 
supply  will  forthwith  ensue;  and,  to  the  consternation  of 
humanity,  this  "  blood- money  "  speedily  occasioned  a  terrific 
number  of  convictions  and  executions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  evil  the  queen  meant  it  to  suppress,  increased  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  most  dreadful  effects 
of  her  mistake  in  legislation^  unfortunately  continued  in 

>  The  dean  and  chapter  offered  1002.  reward.     Gazette,  1689^  Jan. 
'  l^dal^s  Continuation  of  Rapin,  p.  93,  vol.  i. 

*  The  MS.  JoumaU  of  the  House  of  Lords  (library  of  E.  C.  Dwej,  esq., 
QroTO,  Yozford)  repeatedly  mention,  in  the  years  1692  and  1693,  the  vinti  of 
William  III.  to  the  house  for  this  unwise  purpose,  which,  judging,  by  facts,  we 
firmly  believe  the  worst  of  our  native  sovereigns  would  have  died  rather  than 
enforce.  The  ]dng*b  personal  tastes,  and  his  desire  to  induce  the  consumption  of 
a  taxable  article,  were  the  causes  of  this  conduct. 

*  Ix>rd  Mohun*s  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  enters  into 
the  statistics  of  crime  in  this  woful  century  with  rectitude  of  purpose  and  power 
of  ability.  The  date  of  his  era  did  not  enable  him  to  trace  the  cause  of  tlie  evil 
of  blood-money  to  its  origin,  but  those  who  wish  to  see  its  results  in  the  oooiae 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  will  do  well  to  read  his  account  of  the  Fleet  and  other 
prisons  in  the  reign  of  Qeorge  I.,  who  is  not  in  the  least  aoooontaUe  Ibr  i 
which  existed  before  his  reign. 
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active  operation  for  almost  a  century  after  her  deaths  and  how 
long  it  would  have  scourged  and  deteriorated  the  English  is 
unknown,  if  the  powerful  pens  of  Gay,  Swift,  and  Fielding 
had  not  drawn  some  attention,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  the 
horrid  traflSc  carried  on  by  the  thief-takers,  their  informers, 
and  the  gaolers,  all  acting  under  the  fatal  stimulus  of  blood- 
money.  Thus  the  evil  received  some  check;  yet  no  one 
seems  to  have  reasoned  on  its  enormities  until  the  end  of 
the  last  century,*  for  it  was  scarcely  subdued  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  present  police.  A  long  retrospect  of  human 
calamity  is  thus  opened  up  to  one  terrific  error  in  legislation, 
emanating  from  an  order  in  council,  authorized  by  Mary  II. 
in  her  capacity  of  queen-regent  and  queen-regnant.  It 
must  have  been  carried  against  her  own  private  conviction 
of  its  foDy  and  mischievous  tendency.  The  same  vigorous 
reasoning  power  which  led  her  to  plead  earnestly  with  her 
cruel  husband  to  bestow  the  Irish  confiscations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  and  endowing  schools  over  that  miserable 
country,  must '  have  brought  her  to  the  conclusion  that 
blood-money,  treacherous  gaolers,  and  thief-takers  acting  in 
unison,  with  a  prison  discipline  formed  after  the  nearest  idea 
of  the  dread  place  of  future  perdition,  were  not  likely  to 
cure  her  people  of  crime.  Mary  ought  to  have  made  firm 
resistance  against  the  edict,  and  if  she  found  her  cabinet 
cqpicil  contumacious,  she  ought  to  have  referred  it  to  par- 
liament, where  its  consequences  might  have  met  with  the 
free  discussion  of  many  minds. 

Much  of  the  crime  and  sorrow  of  the  present  day,  and, 
indeed,  the  greatest  national  misfortune  that  ever  befell  this 
country,  originated  from  the  example  given  by  William  III. 
and  his  Dutch  courtiers  as  imbibers  of  ardent  spirits.  In 
fact,  the  laws  of  England,  from  an  early  period,  sternly 
prohibited  the  conversion  of  malt  into  alcohol,  excepting  a 
small  portion  for  medicinal  purposes.^  Queen  Elizabeth  (and 
the  act,  it  is  said,  originated  from  her  own  virtue  of  tem- 

^  Colqxihoaii  on  Crime. 
*  Stowe^B  London.    Statutes  at  Large;  British  Mnsenm.    The  law  is  in  the 
drollest  Saxon  English,  appearing  among  the  Nonnan-French  law  dialect. 
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perance)  strictly  enforced  this  statute,  and  treated  the  in- 
fringement of  it  as  a  moral  dereliction ;  and  those  were  the 
times  when  breaking  laws  made  for  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  people  were  not  visited  by  fines^  which  were  easily 
spared  from  fraudulent  Mammon  profits,  but  by  personal 
infliction  on  the  delinquents.  The  consummation  of  all 
injury  to  the  people,  was  the  encouragement  that  king  Wil- 
liam III.  was  pleased  to  give  to  the  newly-born  manufiu;- 
tories  of  spirituous  liquors.  Strange  it  is,  after  noting  such 
stringent  laws  against  converting  food  into  "fire-water," 
that  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  could  come  repeatedly  to 
his  jsenate  for  the  purpose  of  earnestly  recommending  to 
legislators  its  encouragement ;  yet  this  respectable  request  of 
royalty  stares  the  reader  in  the  face  in  manuscript  jonnuda 
of  parliament.*  What  would  have  been  said  of  James  I.,  if^ 
in  addition  to  his  worst  fault,  that  of  intemperance,  he  had 
pursued  a  similar  course  of  proceeding? 

The  alteration  of  the  wise  restrictive  law  of  Elizabeth  was 
not  done  in  ignorance;  more  than  one  noted  literary  character 
belonging  to  church  or  law  remonstrated.  These  are  the 
words  of  Whiston : — "  An  act  of  parliament  has  abrogated  a 
very  good  law  for  discouraging  the  poor  from  drinking  gin ; 
nay,  they  have  in  reality  encouraged  them  to  drunkenness, 
and  to  the  murder  of  themselves  by  such  drinking.  Judge 
Hale  earnestly  supported  the  restrictive  law,  and  opposed  its 
abrogation,  declaring  that  millions  of  persons  would  kill 
themselves  by  these  fatal  Uquors.''  The  prediction  of  the 
legal  sage  has  indeed  been  fearfully  verified,  owing  to  the 
acts  of  this  unpatemal  reign.*  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
urgent  duty  of  a  regal  biographer  to  trace  the  effects  of  laws 
emanating  from  the  sovereign  in  person, — orders  of  council, 
for  instance,  where  a  monarch  hears  and  even  partakes  in 
the  discussion,  and  perforce  must  be  instrumental  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  any  enactment.  Had  Mary  made  so 
little  progress  in  the  high  science  of  statistical  wisdom  as 

^  MS.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  library  of  E.  C.  Davey,  esq.. 
Grove,  Yoxford. 

«  Whiston'g  Auto-biography. 
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not  to  trace  the  cause  she  instituted  to  its  future  tremen- 
dous effects?*  Yet  her  letters  prove  that  her  intellect  was 
brilliant. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  enactment  of  an  unpatemal 
government^  where  men  were  looked  upon  as  likely  to  afford 
"  food  for  powder''  as  probable  recruits,  rather  than  worthy 
members  of  society.  What  with  the  temptations  of  the 
newly  permitted  gin-shops;  the  temptations  of  the  thief- 
takers,  (themselves  stimulated  by  rewards  for  blood) ;  what 
with  the  mental  bewilderment  produced  by  the  wrangling  of 
polemic-preachers  on  the  "  sinful  natiire  of  good  works/'  and 
the  angry  jealousy  of  the  revolutionary  government  regard- 
ing the  influence  of  the  reformed  catholic  chiirch  on  the 
minds  of  the  poor,  the  populace  of  England,  wheresoever 
they  were  congregated  in  towns,  were  steeped  to  the  very  lips 
in  guilt  and  misery.  Executions  under  the  reward-conviction 
system,  which  soon  was  supported  by  parliament,  often 
amounted  to  forty  victims  per  month  for  London  only;  and 
when  the  most  dreadful  revelations  took  place  of  gangs  of 
miscreants  congregated  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining  the 
blood-rewards  by  the  denouncement  of  innocent  persons, 
liberal  as  the  law  was  in  dispensation  of  death,  no  commen- 
surate punishment  whatsoever  was  found  on  the  statute-book 
for  those  who  had  been  murderers  by  wholesale  by  false 

1  The  reward  known  as  'blood-money/  gave  rise  to  an  organized  crew  of 
human  fiends  called  thief-takers :  the  plan  foUowed  hy  these  villains  was,  fbr  one 
of  them,  nnder  the  semblance  of  a  professional  robber,  to  entice  two  persons  to 
join  him  in  robbing  one  of  his  confederates ;  which  confederate,  taking  care  that 
the  instigator  should  escape,  apprehended  the  two  dupes,  and  having  his  evidence 
supported  by  another  of  the  gang  who  had  managed  to  purchase  some  of  the 
property  of  which  the  party  in  the  plot  had  been  robbed,  found  all  in  train  fbr 
successful  conviction  of  the  two  tempted  wretches,  whose  death  secured  the  pay- 
ment of  the  queen's  reward.  When  they  received  this  horrid  donation,  the 
confederates  divided  the  spoil  at  an  entertainment,  which  went  among  the  asso- 
ciafion  by  the  ngnificant  name  of  '*  the  blood-feast/'  Fearful  it  is  to  relate  that» 
emboldened  by  the  prosperous  working  of  this  trade,  the  thief-takers  often  dis- 
pensed with  the  dangerous  machinery  of  drawing  in  dupes,  and  boldly  swore 
away  the  lives  of  totsJly  innocent  people,  who  were  the  victims  of  this  dreadfU 
confederacy  without  the  sHghtest  participation  in  any  robbery.  A  captain  of  one 
of  these  gangs,  called  Jonathan  Wild,  when  the  measure  of  his  inquity  was  Aill, 
put  in  a  paper  at  his  trial  stating  his  good  services,  as  he  had  been  rewarded  for 
the  hanging  of  tixty-aeven  highwaymen  and  returned  convicts! — ^Knight's 
Londan,  Maitland's  London,  and  Colquhoun  on  Crime. 
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witness.  As  if  to  make  the  matter  worse^  the  cruel  le^ala- 
tore  put  the  traffickers  in  human  life  in  the  pillory^  where 
they  were  atrociously  immolated  by  the  mob.  Proper  repro- 
bation cannot  be  given  to  wicked  laws  that  make  crime  pro- 
fitable to  a  vast  number  of  persons^  without  pointing  out  the 
firightfiil  duration  of  such  laws.  Notwithstanding  many  i^ 
palling  public  exposures  of  the  murderous  traffic  of  false  wit- 
nesses from  the  time  when  Mary  II.  instituted  the  blood 
rewards^  her  grievous  system  lasted  till  the  recent  days  of 
1816.^  Many  dissertations  have  been  written  on  these  dir^ul 
proceedings^  all  replete  with  fearful  interest ;  yet  the  task  of 
tracing  up  the  source  of  sorrow  to  her  cruel  enactments  has 
never  entered  the  idea  of  statistic  writers.  But  to  mark  the 
awfiil  point  of  the  year,  the  hour,  and  the  day  when  the  woe 
first  arose,  is  an  act  of  historical  justice.  Much  of  the 
sorrow  and  crime  of  our  present  era  may  be  traced  to  the 
calamitous  acts  of  legislation  by  which  William  III.  encou- 
raged gin  distilling,  and  his  queen  instituted  blood-money.^ 

To  court  popularity  with  the  English,  king  William,  more- 
over, did  all  in  his  power  to  depress  the  industry  of  the 

>  The  whole  Bystem  was  swept  away  in  1816,  aooording  to  Knight's  London, 
p.  233,  vol.  iv.  The  evidence  of  the  good  pdicenum,  Townshend,  is  wortii  read- 
ing on  this  head.  Some  traces  of  the  direful  eystem  stall  work  woe  in  our  distant 
oonyict  colonies.     See  the  works  of  captain  Maoonochie. 

*  Captain  Maoonochie,  whose  late  govermpent  of  Norfolk  Island  has  drawn  so 
much  public  attention,  thus  expresses  himself  m  his  first  work  on  "Penal 
Science,"  as  he  aptly  calls  that  knowledge  which  is  best  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  a  paternal  legislature.  When  speaking  of  one  of  his  measures^  which  he  found 
most  effectual  in  the  cure  of  crime^  he  says,  "  It  will  give  each  man  a  direct  con- 
cern in  the  good  conduct  of  his  fellows,  a  highly  advantageous  drcumstanoe^ 
associating  all  with  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  ^Qsdpline  instead  o^ 
tu  now  too  f^equentUf  occurg,  an  uUerest  im  encouraging,  and  euhtequenUgf 
revealing  the  crimee  of  others, — a  moet  detewtahle  feaimre  in  the  preeeni 
9y$tem"  Thus  it  seems  that  the  mistakes  or  perversities  of  the  edict  emanating 
iVom  the  government  of  Mary  II.  and  her  cabinet,  Sept.  13,  1692,  are  still 
bringing  forth  bad  fruit.  The  following  observations,  quoted  by  the  same  woik, 
were  probably  written  in  illustration  of  this  fatal  act  of  council :  *'  To  set  a  price 
on  the  head  of  a  criminal,  or  otherwise  on  a  great  scale  to  reward  the  infonna- 
ticMi  of  accomplices,  is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  weak  or  unwise  govenmient. 
Such  an  edict  confounds  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  morality,  at  all  times  too  waver- 
ing in  the  mind  of  man.  It  encourages  treacheiy,  and  to  prevent  one  crime, 
gives  burth  to  a  thousand.  Such  are  the  expedientB  of  weak  and  ignorant 
nations,  whose  biws  are  like  temporary  repain  to  a  tottering  fobric'^^-Austra* 
liana»  p.  73,  by  Captain  Maocmochie,  B.V.,  K.H. 
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Irish^  and  by  that  means  ruined  a  number  of  the  most 
worthy  of  that  portion  of  his  subjects.  *'  I  shall^''  said  he, 
in  his  speech  to  the  English  commons  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1698,  ^'do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  discourage  the 
woollen  manufactm*es  of  Ireland.^'  ^  Alas,  poor  Ireland ! 
crushed  in  her  virtuous  eflforts  for  employing  her  starving 
population  by  the  impatemal  foreigner  who  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire,  dearly 
and  deeply  have  her  children  cause  to  rue  the  success  of 
William's  ruthless  determination  to  inflict  evils,  for  which 
wiser  and  better  rulers  are  anxiously  seeking  to  provide 
remedies. 

King  William  returned  to  England,  September  the  29th, 
having,  as  usual,  lost  a  bloody  and  hard-contested  battle, 
and  two  or  three  towns  in  Flanders,  the  earth  of  which 
country  was  in  his  reign  literally  saturated  with  British 
blood.  The  last  battle  this  year  was  that  of  Steinkirk, 
only  now  remembered  on  accoimt  of  an  obsolete  fashion, 
which  prevailed  as  much  in  the  capital  of  the  English  as 
in  that  of  the  victorious  French.  One  of  the  yoimg  princes 
of  the  blood  in  the  French  army  tied  his  Mechlin-lace  cravat 
in  a  hurry  carelessly  round  his  neck  like  a  scarf,  with  long 
ends.  This  mode  became  universal,  and  king  William, 
although  vanquished,  wore  it  till  his  dying  day.  It  mattered 
little  who  lost,  or  who  won  in  Flanders ;  a  certain  quantity 
of  human  blood  was  shed  very  formally  on  that  fighting 
ground  every  campaign  by  the  regimental  sovereigns  William 
and  Louis,  until  the  wealth  of  both  their  states  was  ex- 
hausted. The  great  body  of  the  people  in  each  country  were 
wofuUy  and  miserably  taxed  to  sustain  the  warlike  game, 
realizing  the  clever  observation  of  Louis,  when  discussing  the 
termination  of  the  war :  "  Ah  !''  said  he,  *^  the  last  guinea 
will  carry  the  victory .''  The  fleets  of  England  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  this  country,  but  they 
were  miserably  neglected,  although  it  seemed  more  natural 
for  a  Dutchman  to  understand  and  practise  marine  warbre. 

1  Dr.  Flayfiur's  Family  AntiqnitioB  j  IrduuL 
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Directly  the  king  arrived^  his  brother-in-law,  the  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  sent  him,  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
day,  ^  a  compliment,'  which  was,  in  truth,  little  otherwise 
than  a  complaint  of  the  queen's  behaviour,  sayings  "  that 
his  wife  and  himself,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  receive 
many  pubUc  marks  of  her  majesty's  displeasure,  therefore 
he  did  not  know  whether  it  were  proper  for  him  to  wait  on 
his  majesty  as  usual."  ^  Neither  the  king  nor  the  queen 
took  other  notice  of  this  message  than  sending  an  order  to 
Dr.  Birch,  the  clergyman  of  the  newly-built  church  of  St, 
James's,  which  was  attended  by  the  princess  Anne,  for- 
bidding him  from  having  the  text  placed  in  her  pew  on 
her  cushion.  The  doctor  was  a  particular  partisan  of  the 
princess  Anne,  and  refused  to  deprive  her  of  such  a  trifling 
mark  of  distinction  without  he  had  a  written  order  for  that 
purpose.  Their  majesties  declined  sending  such  a  docu- 
ment, and  the  princess,  thanks  to  the  affection  of  Dr. 
Birch,  remained  every  Sunday  in  triumphant  possession 
of  her  text  at  St.  James's  church.  Dr.  Hooper  had  set 
the  example  of  resisting  all  attempts  to  deprive  the  princess 
of  the  distinctions  of  her  rank,  when  she  attended  divine 
service  in  the  west  of  England. 

Not  a  vestige  at  present  remains  of  the  once-magnificent 
mansion  where  the  princess  Anne  retired  from  the  wrath 
of  her  sister  and  her  sister's  spouse,  and  kept  her  little 
court  apart  when  banished  by  them  from  the  court  of 
England.  Berkeley-house  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berkeley-square,  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  It  has  long  ago 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  ancient  times  there  was  a  farm 
on  this  place,  abutting  on  Hyde-park,  known  by  the  pretty 
pastoral  name  of  Hay-hill  Farm,  noted  in  history  as  the  spot 
where  the  severest  struggle  took  place  in  the  insurrection  led 
by  Wyatt,  and  where  his  head  was  set  up  on  a  pole  after  lus 
execution.  This  farm  fell  into  the  possession  of  lord  John 
Berkeley,  who  built  on  it  a  stately  mansion,  and  laid  out 
the  Hay-hill  Farm  in  ornamental  grounds  pertaining  to  it. 

>  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  103. 
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Berkeley-house  is  said  to  have  been^  in  the  days  of  queen 
Mary,  the  last  house  in  Piccadilly.^ 

The  return  of  king  William  in  safety  was  celebrated  by  a 
thanksgiving  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  by  a  grand  civic 
dinner  at  Guildhall,  which  their  majesties  attended  in  per- 
son. The  enormous  taxes  necessary  to  be  raised  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  next  Flanders  campaign,  after  all  the 
disastrous  losses  king  William  had  sustained,  made  atten- 
tion to  the  citizens  requisite.  The  queen  likewise  dined  in 
state  with  the  king  at  the  new  armoury  at  the  Tower,  since 
destroyed  by  fire.  It  had  been  commenced  by  her  father. 
A  splendid  banquet  was  laid  out  in  the  great  room,  then  con- 
sidered the  largest  in  Europe.  The  royal  pair  were  waited 
upon  by  the  master-architects  and  their  workmen  in  masonic 
costume,  with  white  aprons  and  gloves.^ 

The  Jacobite  war  was  virtually  concluded ;  an  efScient  navy, 
appointed  and  supplied  by  honest  ministers,  would  have  been 
alone  sufficient  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  from 
insult  and  to  protect  commerce.  Very  far  was  the  intention 
of  king  William  from  pursuing  a  line  of  policy  consistent 
with  the  vital  interests  of  England.    His  object  was  to  obtain 

'  Evelyn  says,  in  August  1672,  "  I  dined  with  lord  John  Berkeley  in  his  new 
hoqse,  or  rather  palace,  for  I  am  fusured  it  cost  him  30,0002.  It  is  vei^  well 
hixilt»  and  has  many  nohle  rooms,  hat  they  are  not  convenient,  consisting  but  of 
one  corps  de  loffis  without  closets,  [dressing  or  retiring  room].  The  staircase  is 
of  cedar,  the  furniture  ia  princely,  the  kitchen  and  stables  ill-placed,  and  the  cor- 
ridor  even  worse,  having  no  report  to  the  wings  they  jcnn  to.  For  the  lest,  the 
fore-court  is  noble,  so  are  the  stables,  and  above  all  the  gardens,  which  are  in- 
comparable, by  reason  of  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  pretty  piscina," 
This,  in  plain  English,  is  a  fishpond,  which  has  probably  been  long  filled  up;  but 
the  inequality  of  the  ground  still  makes  Berkeley-square  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  most  picturesque  spot  in  the  unpicturesque  beau-monde  of  our  metropolis. 
A  terrace  extended  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  "  The  holly  hedges  on  that 
terrace,"  continues  Evelyn,  "I  advised  the  planting  of;  the  porticoes  are  in 
imitation  of  a  house  described  by  Palladio,  the  very  worst  in  the  book,  though 
my  good  firiend,  Ifr.  Hugh  May,  was  the  architect."  Such  were  the  now- 
departed  glories  of  Berkeley-house.  The  site  of  its  g^unds  and  dependencies 
extended  firom  Devonshire-house  to  Curzon-street,  and  the  Hay-hill  Farm  b  to 
be  traced  in  the  present  appellations  of  the  ac^acent  streets,  as  Hill-street,  Farm- 
street,  berades  the  historical  street  of  Hay-hUl,  which  were  all  appertaining  to 
the  old  farm,  and  were  the  grounds  of  the  mansion  which  gave  name  to  the  pre- 
sent Berkeley-square. 

*  Toone's  Chronological  History. 
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funds  to  maintain  a  great  army  in  Flanders^  where  every  year 
he  lost  a  sharply  contested  battle^  where  the  enormous  sums 
raised  by  unprecedented  taxation  in  England  were  expended^ 
and  never  circulated  back  again^ — a  calamity  which  is^  per- 
haps a  just  punishment  on  insular  kingdoms  maintaining 
foreign  armies.  The  feudal  laws,  with  their  forty  days' 
military  service,  had  provided,  not  without  some  statistic 
wisdom,  against  such  injurious  effects  on  national  prosperity. 
The  queen's  attention  to  business  during  her  regencies^ 
and  her  natural  feelings  as  an  Englishwoman,  might  have 
led  her  to  protect  the  interests  of  her  country;  she  was, 
notwithstanding,  zealous  in  her  exertions  to  appropriate  all 
she  could  raise  by  taxation  to  the  maintenance  of  that  foreign 
warfare  which  was  the  sole  passion  of  her  husband's  life. 
When  William  was  in  England,  she  seemed  wholly  occupied 
in  needle-work  and  knotting.  Her  panegyrists  mention 
that  she  was  oftener  seen  with  a  skein  of  thread  about  her 
neck,  than  attending  to  affairs  of  state.  Sony  praise  is  this 
for  a  queen-regnant ;  yet  it  had  the  good  effect  of  inducing 
harmless  employment  among  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and,  of 
course,  conduced  to  the  encouragement  of  industry  among 
her  female  subjects  of  the  imitative  middle  classes.  "  Her 
majesty,''  says  a  contemporary,^  "  did  not  disdain  to  busy 
her  royal  hands  with  making  of  firinges,  or  knotting,  as  it 
was  then  called.  She  was  soon  imitated,  not  only  by  her 
maids  of  honour,  but  by  all  ladies  of  distinction  throughout 
the  Idngdom,  and  so  fashionable  was  labour  of  a  sudden 
grown,  that  not  only  assembly-rooms  and  visiting  [drawing] 
rooms,  but  the  streets,  the  roads,— nay,  the  very  playhouses 
were  witnesses  of  their  pretty  industry.  It  was  considered 
a  wonder  that  the  churches  escaped."  The  wonder  was  the 
greater,  because  the  Dutch  and  German  ladies  of  the  era 
always  took  their  knitting  to  sermons.  It  were  pity  that 
queen  Mary,  when  she  made  this  handicraft  the  rage,  had 
not  introduced  the  construction  of  something  useful  or 
beautiful.     Some  of  the  knotted  fringe  made  after  the  royal 

^  Undal's  Coatiniiatioii. 
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example  surviyes  to  the  present  day,  in  a  vast  old  Japan 
chest  well  known  to  the  author.  It  is  made  of  white  flax 
thread,  and  is  as  ugly,  heavy,  and  tasteless  an  article  as  can 
be  imagined.  The  contemporary  who  relates  the  circum- 
stance, breaks  into  enthusiastic  encomiums  on  this  ^^  pretty 
industry,^'  and  Hkewise  informs  us  that  her  majesty,  "  resolv- 
ing as  much  as  in  her  lay  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  vice 
and  idleness,  encouraged  the  setting  up  of  a  Ihien  manufac- 
ture, in  which  many  thousands  of  poor  people  were  em- 
ployed.'^'  It  would  have  been  only  just  to  the  memory  of 
Mary  II.  if  the  place  and  particulars  of  this  right  royal 
work  had  been  pointed  out,  in  order  that  she  might  receive 
equal  credit  with  her  great  ancestress,  queen  Philippa.  But 
Mary  II.  must  have  lavished  her  kindness  ^^  on  many  thou- 
sands of  most  ungrateful  linen  weavers,^'  who  have  forgotten 
it  in  a  very  short  time. 

Those  who  have  read  queen  Mary's  letters,  and  noticed 
her  ahnost  agonizing  struggle  to  obtain  command  of  her 
countenance,  wiU  have  a  clue  to  her  devotion  to  the  useless 
industry  of  knotting  fringe ;  the  eyes  that  were  fixed  on  the 
shuttle,  could  not  betray  the  inward  emotions  of  the  soul  to 
watchful  bystanders.  The  sedulous  attention  of  the  queen 
to  the  production  of  ^^ thread  fringe''  is  satirized  in  the 
verses  of  sir  Charles  Sedley,  who  combines  in  the  little  poem 
a  much  severer  sarcasm  on  the  expensive  and  disastrous 
Flemish  campaigns  of  her  husband. 

**  Oh,  happy  people,  ye  mwst  thrive, 
While  thus  the  royal  pair  does  strive 

Both  to  advance  your  glory ; 
While  he  hy  his  valour  conquers  France, 
She  manufactures  does  advance, 

And  makes  thread  fringes  for  ye. 
Blest  we,  who  from  such  queens  are  freed,* 
Who,  by  vain  superstition  led. 

Are  always  telling  beads; 
But  here's  a  queen  now,  thanks  to  Qod, 
Who,  when  she  rides  in  coach  abroad. 

Is  always  knotting  threads. 

1  Tindal's  Continuation,  p.  66. 
'  Catharine  of  Braganza  and  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena.    These  lines  were,  it 
is  probable,  written  just  after  queen  Catharine  returned  to  PortugaL 
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Then  haste,  yictorioas  NasBao,  haste, 
And  when  thy  summer  show  is  past, 

Let  all  thy  trumpets  sound; 
The  fringe  that  this  campaign  has  wrooght, 
Though  it  cost  the  nation  but  a  groat. 

Thy  conquests  will  surround." 

It  is  eaay  to  gather  from  these  lines^  and  from  some  others 
on  the  wars  of  William  III.,  that  the  witty  sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  no  friend  to  the  Dutch  hero.  He  celebrated 
his  return  to  England,  in  1792,  with  another  epigram : — 

"  The  author,  sure,  must  take  great  pains^ 
Who  &irly  writes  the  story. 
In  which  of  these  two  last  campugns, 
Was  gained  the  greatest  glory. 

For  while  he  marched  on  to  fight, 

Like  hero  nothing  fearing, 
Namur  was  taken  in  his  edght. 

And  Mons  within  his  hearing." 

Sir  Charles  Sedley  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  oourfciers 
at  Berkeley-house;  he  was  no  Jacobite,  for  he  was  full  of 
indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to  his  honour  by  James  II.'s 
seduction  of  his  daughter.  James  II.  had,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  outraged  gentleman,  made  his  wrong  still  more  noto- 
rious, by  creating  Catharine  Sedley  countess  of  Dorchester. 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  pro- 
moters of  the  Revolution ;  and  after  queen  Mary  was  on  the 
throne,  he  said,  "  I  have  now  returned  the  obligation  I  owed 
to  king  James.  He  made  my  daughter  a  countess ;  I  have 
helped  to  make  his  daughter  a  queen.'* 

Queen  Mary  seemed  destined  to  be  the  object  of  the  re- 
partees of  the  Sedley  family.  This  countess  of  Dorchester, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  at  the 
Revolution,  on  its  successful  completion  had  the  audacity 
to  come  to  court,  and  present  herself  before  the  queen  when 
she  held  her  first  drawing-room.  Her  majesty  turned  away 
her  head,  as  if  offended  at  her  intrusion,  on  which  the  bold 
woman  exclaimed, — "Why  so  haughty,  madam?  I  have 
not  sinned  more  notoriously  in  breaking  the  seventh  com- 
mandment with  your  father,  than  you  have  done  in  breaking 
the  fifth  against  him.*'     Lady  Dorchester  had  just  been 
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concerned  in  the  Jacobite  plot  of  Preston  and  Ashton^  on 
account  of  which  the  queen  had  shed  some  bloody  and  had 
kept  her  elder  uncle  in  prison.  Lady  Dorchester  contrived 
to  escape  all  bad  consequences^  and  even  dared  defy  her 
majesty^  whose  displeasure  was  merely  occasioned  by  the 
poUtical  sins  of  the  bold  woman^  for  king  William  obliged 
her  not  only  to  receive^  but  to  live  with  a  woman  as  noto- 
riously evil.  The  queen,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
herself,  suffered  lady  Dorchester  to  intrude  her  speeches 
upon  her  regarding  matters  of  taste.  Her  majesty  wished  to 
rival  her  uncle's  Lely  room  of  beauties  at  Hampton-Court; 
but  her  artist,  Kneller,  who  could  paint  a  plain  man  in  an 
ugly  wig,  or  a  masculine  woman  in  whalebone  armour  and 
a  comette  cap,  with  startling  verity,  was  no  hand  at  a 
beauty.  The  costume  was  tasteless,  the  ladies  were  grim, 
the  artist  truthful;  consequently,  queen  Mary's  ''beauty- 
room  ''  was  a  failure  throughout.  The  duchess  of  Somerset, 
whose  ardent  ringlets  are  really  marvels  of  art,  is  absolutely 
the  belle  of  the  collection.  Worse  results  ensued  than  the 
perpetrating  of  a  score  of  plain  portraits.  There  are  always 
handsome  women  at  an  English  court,  and  the  real  beauties 
were  almost  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  because  the  queen 
had  given  the  palm  of  loveliness  to  her  firights.  The  queen 
was  surprised  at  her  sudden  unpopularity  with  the  female 
nobility,  and  lady  Dorchester  spoke  her  oracular  opinion 
on  the  measure:  "Madam,''  she  said,  "were  his  majesty 
to  order  portraits  of  all  the  clever  men  in  his  dominions^ 
would  not  the  rest  consider  themselves  treated  as  block- 
heads?"^ 

At  the  same  Christmas  occur  some  notices  illustrative 
of  Anne's  residence  at  Berkeley-house,  in  a  witty  address 
to  the  bellman  of  St.  James's,  written  by  some  Jacobite, 
concerning  a  series  of  squibs,  casting  ridicule  on  the  frequent 
arrests  of  her  subjects,  which  were  ordered  by  Mary  II. 
during  the  years  of  Anne's  retirement  from  court. 

1  Cole  MSS.,  Brit.  Mub.  There  is  the  same  inddent,  with  little  varifttioD^  in 
the  Tour  of  a  Qennan  Artist  in  England,  voL  i.  p.  95. 
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"  THX  BSLLIIAK  OT.  PiOOABILLT'B  VeBBES  TO  THB  PBHTOUS 

Ainrs  07  DsmcAJUC.^ 

"  Weloame,  great  prinoeas !  to  this  lowlj  place, 
Where  injured  loyalty  must  hide  its  iioe ; 
Tour  pnuae  each  day  by  every  man  is  sung. 
And  in  the  night  by  me  shall  here  be  rang. 
God  bless  our  queen !  and  yet  I  may,  moreoTer, 
Own  you  our  queen  in  Berkeley- street  and  Dover : 
May  your  great  prince  and  you  live  numerous  years! 
This  is  the  subject  of  our  loyal  prayers." 

Appended  to  these  verses  is  the  following  droll  parody  on 
queen  Mary's  orders  in  council^  during  her  long  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act :  '^  The  earl  of  Nottingham's  orders 
to  Mr.  Dives^  late  clerk  of  the  council,  were  as  follows :  Te 
are  to  take  a  iq^ ssenger,  and  to  find  out  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  bellman  of  Piccadilly;  and  when  you  meet  with  him, 
search  his  fiir  cap,  his  night-cap,  and  above  all  his  bell,  and 
whatever  verses  you  find  upon  him  you  are  to  bring  to  me. 
You  are  privately  to  acquaint  him,  if  he  never  heard  of  it, 
with  the  reasons  of  her  majesty's  displeasure  with  the  prin- 
cess, of  which  I  herewith  give  you  an  account  in  writing. 
Ye  are  to  charge  him,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  employ- 
ment, that  he  do  not  proceed  to  sing  such  verses  about 
those  streets  without  our  licence.  Ye  are  to  charge  him  not 
to  pay  the  ceremony  to  the  princess,  in  his  night- walk,  as 
he  usually  does  to  the  rest  of  their  majesties'  subjects  that 
are  not  under  their  majesties'  displeasure.  Ye  are  to  charge 
him  to  take  care  of  thieves  and  robbers,  but  to  waive  that 
part  of  his  duty  to  the  princess ;  for  since  her  guards  are 
taken  off,  she  is  neither  to  be  regarded  by  day,  or  guarded 
by  night.  Any  one  is  to  rob  her  who  may  choose  to  be  at 
the  trouble.  Ye  are  to  acquaint  him  that  his  majesty's  dis- 
pleasure is  so  great  against  the  princess,  that  his  government 
designs  to  stop  her  revenues,  and  starve  her,  as  well  as  many 
other  Jacobites,  into  humble  submission.  Ye  are  to  go  from 
him  to  Dr.  Birch,  and  charge  him  to  introduce  no  cere- 
monies of  bowing,  as  he  will  answer  to  his  grace  of  Lambeth, 
(it  being  contrary  to  his  [archbishop  Tillotson's]  education). 
^  Gollection  of  popular  Songs,  for  the  earl  of  Oxford  j  Lansdowne  Fkipers. 
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^l^^ly^  you  are  to  acquaint  botli  the  bellman  and  the  parson 
that  her  majesty  expects  exact  compliance^  as  a  mark  of 
their  duty ;  but  as  for  waits^  fiddlers^  and  others^  her  orders 
are  sent  to  Killigrew  about  them/'  *  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  this  jeu^d'eaprit  that  have  reference  to  circum- 
stances on  which  this  biography  has  previously  dwelt. 
"That  the  princess  is  neither  to  be  regarded  by  day,  or 
gtLorded  by  night/'  and  "that  any  one.  may  rob  her/' 
alludes  to  the  highway  robbery,  either  real  or  pretended, 
she  had  suffered  the  preceding  spring,  when  travelling  from 
London  to  Sion,  after  the  midioe  of  her  brother-in-law  had 
deprived  her  of  her  guards.  And  as  for  the  evU  report  at 
Lambeth,  to  be  made  of  Dr.  Birch  for  his  bowings  at  St. 
James's,  he  is  threatened  with  the  anger  of  Dr.  Tillotson, 
because  that  archbishop,  when  a  presbyterian,  had  not  been 
used  to  any  church  ceremonial. 

A  settled,  but  more  quiet  hostility  was  now  established 
between  the  royal  sisters  during  the  remainder  of  queen 
Mary's  life.  The  princess  Anne,  divested  of  every  mark  of 
her  royal  rank,  continued  to  live  at  Berkeley-house,  where 
she  and  her  favourite  amused  themselves  with  superintend- 
ing their  nurseries,  playing  at  cards,  and  talking  treason 
against  queen  Mary  and  ^her  Dutch  Caliban/  as  they  called 
the  hero  of  Nassau.  Lady  Marlborough  wrote  all  the  news 
she  could  glean  to  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  where  her 
sister,  lady  Tyrconnel,  the  once-beautiful  Frances  Jennings, 
was  resident.  Lady  Tyrconnel  gossiped  back  aU  the  intel- 
ligence she  could  gather  at  the  exiled  court.  The  letters  of 
Marlborough  himself  were  more  actively  and  deliberately 
mischievous.  He  sent  word  to  the  exiled  king  all  the  pro- 
fessional information  he  could  betray.  But,  in  most  in- 
stances, James  II.,  in  utter  distrust  of  his  falsehood,  reAised 
to  act  on  his  intelligence.  He  well  knew  that  the  exaltation 
of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester^  and  not  the 

1  Barley's  Collectiomi,  LanBdowne  Papers,  p.  73,  No.  852.  The  date  given 
here  is  1690,  but  this  must  be  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  since  Anne  herself 
distinctly  points  ont  the  day,  in  1692,  when  she  first  treated  for  that  residence, 
nor  were  the  differences  between  the  royal  sisters  public  in  1690. 
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restoration  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  was  the  object  of  the 
party  at  Berkeley -house. 

England  was  once  more  placed  under  the  regnal  sway  of 
the  queen^  in  March  1693.  As  the  king  meant  to  embark 
for  Holland  from  Margate,  he  requested  her  majesty  to  bear 
him  company  to  the  coast.  When  they  arrived  at  Mai^te, 
the  wind  turned  contrary,  on  which  the  king  chose  to  wait 
at  Canterbury  till  it  was  fair.  The  queen,  who  meant  to 
have  returned  that  night  to  London,  resolved  to  go  there 
with  him;  "tor/'  adds  the  Hooper  manuscript,  *'the  king's 
request  was  too  high  a  favour  to  be  refused.  Though  her 
majesty  had  no  other  attendance  than  lady  Derby  and  Mrs. 
Compton,  who  were  in  the  coach  with  her  and  the  king,  the 
royal  party  drove  to  the  largest  house  in  the  city.  The 
mansion  was  owned,''  says  our  authority,^  "by  a  lady  of 
great  birth  and  equal  merit,  but  by  no  means  an  admirer 
of  the  king.  She  had  received  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  she  not  only  fled  from  her  house, 
but  locked  up  or  carried  off  every  possible  convenience  there. 
All  was  wanting  that  could  make  the  house  habitable. 
Queen  Mary  said  to  her  vice-chamberlain,  who  was  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Canterbury  in  parliament,  '  Look 
about  anywhere  for  a  house,  for  I  must  remove  from  this  to 
pass  the  night.'  Mr.  Sayers  told  her  majesty,  that  he  be- 
lieved ^  the  deanery  was  the  next  largest  house  in  Canter- 
bury.'— '  Oh/  said  the  queen,  '  that  is  Dr.  Hooper's.  Why 
did  not  I  think  of  it  before?  I  will  go  there.'"  Her 
majesty  actually  arrived  at  the  deanery  before  fires  could 
be  lighted,  or  the  least  preparation  made  for  her;  but 
there  she  stayed  some  days,  and  passed  the  Sunday  at  Can- 
terbury after  the  king  had  sailed  from  Margate.  Dean 
Hooper  was  then  at  his  living  of  Lambeth,  and  did  not 
hear  that  her  majesty  had  been  at  his  house  until  it  was  too 
late  to  go  down. 

The  queen  returned  to  London,  and  directly  she  arrived 

1  Hooper  MS.,  printed  in  Trevor'B  WiUiam  III.,  voL  ii.  p.  474.  Theze  is  no 
date,  but  as  other  authors  maintain  the  king  was  baffled  by  the  wind,  and 
retained  from  Margate  this  spring,  it  was  probably  T  ~  ~ 
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dean  Hooper  waited  on  her,  to  excuse  himself  for  not  being 
at  the  deanery  to  entertain  her  majesty,  who  thus  gave  him 
an  accoimt  of  her  sojourn  under  his  roof:  ''It  was  impos- 
sible/' she  said,  "  that  you  should  know  I  was  there.     Yours 
is  the  cleanest  house  I  ever  was  in ;  and  there  is  a  good  old 
woman  there,  with  whom  I  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse. 
The  people  were  very  solicitous  to  see  me ;  but  there  grew 
a  great  walnut-tree  before  the  windows,  which  were,  besides, 
80  high,  that  I  could  not  gratify  them."     This  little  trait 
casts  some  light  on  Mary's  inclhiations.     Her  majesty  con- 
tinued the  description  of  her  sojourn  at  the  deanery :  "  I 
went  to  Canterbury  cathedral  in  the  morning,  and  heard  an 
excellent  sermon  from  Dr.  Battely,  (once  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop  Sancroft).     In  the   afternoon  I  went  to   a  parish 
church,  where  I  heard  a  very  good  sermon  by  Dr.  Cook ; 
but,''  added  the  queen,    "  I  thought   myself  in   a  Dutch 
church,  for  the  people  stood  upon  the  communion-table  to 
look  at  me."  ^     Dean  Hooper  told  the  queen  ''  that  she  had 
condemned  the  walnut-tree  and  the  windows  at  the  dean- 
ery,"  for  her  majesty  intimated    ''  that  she   should  come 
again  to  Canterbury  on  the  like  occasion."     She  never  did 
so ;  yet  dean  Hooper  gave  orders  to  sash  the  antique  win- 
dows, and  cut  down  the  walnut-tree.     "  Some  little  time 
after  the  visit  of  queen  Mary  to  the  deanery  at  Canterbury, 
the  queen  sent  for  dean  Hooper  again,  and  led  him  to  her 
dressing-room,  where  she  showed  him  some  pieces  of  silver 
stuflfs  and  purple-flowered  velvets.    These,  her  majesty  told 
him,  '  if  he  approved,'  she  would  give  to  Canterbury  ca- 
thedral, as  she  observed  the  furniture  to  be  dirty;  but  as 
there  was  not  enough  of  the  figured  velvet,  she  had  sent  to 
Holland  to  match  it.'      The  queen,  when  all  was  ready, 
despatched  to  the  cathedral  a  page  of  her  backstairs,  who 
always  arranged  matters  regarding  her  gifts,  with  the  rich 
velvets.     The  altar  at  the  cathedral  was  furnished  with  the 
figured  velvet,  and  a  breadth  of  the  gold  stuff,  flowered 
with  silver,  let  in.     The  archbishop's  throne  was  covered 
1  Hooper  MS.,  vol.  ii  p.  476. 
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with  plain  vdvet :  the  fringe  for  the  whole  was  a  rafted  one 
of  gold,  silver,  and  purple ;  it  alone  cost  the  queen  500/."* 

The  queen  was  considered  as  the  protectress  of  public 
morals,  which  were,  indeed,  at  the  lowest  ebb.  In  that 
capacity  she  exerted  herself  to  suppress  an  offensiye  exhi- 
bition at  Sonthwark  fair,  representing  the  great  earth- 
quake which  subverted  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica,^ — ^a  con- 
vulsion of  nature  which  was  alarmingly  felt  all  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  even  in  London.  It  had,  withal, 
nearly  cost  king  William  Ins  Ufe,^  he  being  then  in  his 
camp  at  Flanders  at  dinner  in  an  old  deserted  house,  which 
shook  fearfully  before  his  majesty  could  be  induced  to  rise 
and  quit  it,  and  fell  directly  he  issued  from  under  its  roof. 
Yet  queen  Mary,  in  her  attempted  reforms  among  the  lower 
classes,  was  far  from  successful.  The  reason  was,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  observes,  ^'  she  was  not  consistent,  because  she 
was  a  frequenter  of  the  theatre  of  that  day,  and  a  witness 
of  its  horrible  profaneness."*  Certain  it  is,  that  "  the  idle 
and  vicious  mock-show  of  the  earthquake,"  as  it  is  called  by 
a  contemporary,*  ''was  not  replete  with  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  vice  coolly  exhibited  in  the  atrocious  comedies  of  her 
era,  of  which  she  was  the  constant  and  delighted  spectatress. 
She  never  willingly  omitted  being  present  at  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Old  Bachelor,  of  Congreve,  a  preference  which 
obtained  for  her  the  honour  of  an  elegy  from  the  pen  of 
that  dramatist  at  her  death."  But  the  author  whom  her 
majesty  honoured  with  her  especial  patronage,  was  an  ill- 
living  and  loathsome  person,  named  Thomas  Shadwell,  a 
suborner,  deep  in  the  iniquities  of  Oates's  plot.  The  writ- 
ings of  this  man  were  at  once  foul  and  talentless;  his 
memory  only  exists  by  the  fact,  that  queen  Mary  deprived 
Dryden  of  the  laureateship  and  bestowed  it  on  Thomas 
Shadwell.     She  did  worse ;  she  went  to  see  the  plays  of  this 

>  Hooper  MS.,  toI.  u.  p.  476. 
*  An  earthquake  Bank  the  town  of  Port  Royal,  in  Jamaica^  and  destroyed  800C 
perwnu,  Sep.  8, 1602.— Evelyn,  Toone,  &c    The  shock  waa  felt  in  Bnglaad. 
*  Life  of  Edmund  Calamy. 
«  Johnson's  Liyes  of  the  Poets.  *  Evelyn. 
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odious  author^  and  in  most  of  them  there  was  a  passage  of 
adulation  prepared  for  her.  Thus,  in  the  Volunteers,  or 
the  Stockjobbers,  one  of  the  female  characters  observes, 
"  Would  you  have  me  set  my  heart  on  one  who  may  be  lost 
in  every  rencontre?''  She  is  answered  by  her  lover,  who 
offers  the  example  of  queen  Mary,  in  these  words,  "  Does 
not  our  royal  mistress  do  the  same,  and  bear  it  with  a 
princely  magnanimity?  She  and  our  country  have  the 
greatest  stake  in  Europe.  She  is  to  be  reverenced  and 
admired;  but  hard  it  is  to  imitate  so  glorious  an  example, 
and,  methinks,  a  private  lady  may  be  happier.''  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  passage  which  can  be  quoted  out  of  the 
last  production  of  Mary's  laureate.  It  is  useless  to  aver 
that  the  taste  of  her  era  was  gross,  for  was  it  not  her  duty 
to  lead  that  taste,  and  to  reform  what  was  so  deeply  ob- 
jectionable in  it?  Why  could  she  not  have  '^put  down" 
the  vicious  plays  of  Shadwell  as  well  as  the  poor  puppet- 
show  at  Southwark  fair,  instead  of  encouraging  them  by 
her  royal  presence?  All  the  writers  of  her  age  did  not 
agree  with  her  in  this  detestable  predilection.  Collier, 
a  nonjuring  divine,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  benefice 
at  the  same  time  that  the  queen  ejected  archbishop  Sancroft, 
represented  to  his  country,  in  a  well-known  essay,  the  in- 
famy into  which  the  drama  had  fallen,  and  its  bad  effect  on 
the  happiness  of  the  community.  In  time  his  moral  lessons 
were  heeded,  but  not  by  queen  Mary,  for  Collier  was  ''not 
among  her  firiends." 

The  same  year,  the  queen  ordered  for  her  dramatic  regale 
the  Double  Dealer,  one  of  Congreve's  plays.  The  actor 
Kynaston,  who  had  figured  on  the  theatre  in  her  majesty's 
youthful  days,  was  now  to  perform  before  her  as  ''lord 
Touchwood."  He  was  taken  ill,  and  the  notorious  Colley, 
Gibber,  then  a  stage-struck  youth,  who  had  only  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  awkwardness,  was  permitted  to  per- 
form the  part  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  Her  majesty 
was  received  with  a  new  prologue,  written  by  Congreve,  and 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry ;  two  lines  of  it  are  preserved : — 
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"  But  never  were  in  Borne  or  Athena  wen^ 
So  fiur  a  drde  and  so  bright  a  qneen."^ 

WiUiam  III.  usually  bears  the  blame  of  persecuting  Dryden, 
and  encouraging  Shadwell;  but  the  deed  was  done  in  his 
absence^  and  he  cannot  be  accountable  for  the  tasteless  pre- 
ference, since  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  he  ever 
read  an  English  book.  The  fact  that  Shadwell  had  been  a 
tool  of  Oates  in  his  plot,  was  probably  the  cause  of  his 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Dutch  monarch,  since  the  only 
literary  persons  he  ever  patronised  were  those  implicated 
with  that  perjurer,  and  the  pensions  and  gifts  bestowed  on 
them  were  apparently  more  from  necessity  than  choice. 
William  and  Mary  were,  like  all  monarchs  whose  resources 
are  consumed  by  foreign  warfare,  poor  and  parsimonious : 
difficult  would  it  be  to  discover  any  disbursement  to  a  lite- 
rary person,  with  the  exception  of  Shadwell,  their  most 
loathsome  laureate.  This  person  likewise  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  their  historiographers.  On  what  he 
founded  his  claims  to  be  considered  an  historian  we  have 
not  discovered,  but  he  wrote,  besides  his  unseemly  comedies, 
a  long  panegyric  in  rhyme  on  the  perfections  of  queen 
Mary,  and  another  on  the  success  of  king  William  in  estab- 
lishing the  revolution  in  1688. 

Dryden  felt  himself  more  aggrieved  at  the  transfer  of  his 
laurel  to  so  dishonourable  a  brow  as  that  of  Shadwell,  than 
at  the  loss  of  his  pension :  he  attributed  both  misfortunes 
to  the  queen^s  hostility.  He  was  old,  sick,  and  poor,  and  de- 
pendent on  his  pen  for  bread ;  yet  the  queen  condescended 
to  act  as  his  personal  enemy,  by  suborning  writers  to  attack 
his  dramatic  works.  '^  About  a  fortnight  ago,^'  so  wrote 
the  unfortunate  author  to  his  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,'  **  I 
had  an  intimation  from  a  friendly  letter,  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  (I  suppose  Trenchard)  had  informed  the  queen 

1  Colley  Gibber,  who  relates  thiB  anecdote  in  his  Apology,  says  expre«ly,  "  the 
qneen  came  and  was  received."  He  does  not  mention  that  the  "choir  drama- 
tiq«e  "  were  transferred  to  Whitehall  or  St.  James's,  therefore  it  most  be  oon* 
duded  that  she  went  to  the  public  playhouse,  called  the  Queen's,  in  Dorset  Qardens^ 
Fleet-street— Apology  of  Colley  Gibber,  Bellchambers'  edition,  pp.  195,  196. 
*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden. 
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that  I  had  abused  her  government, — ^these  were  the  words 
in  the  epistle  to  lord  Badcliffe ;  and  that  thereupon  she  had 
commanded  her  historiographer,  Rjrmer,  to  fall  upon  my 
plays,  which  he  assures  me  he  is  now  Aamg"  A  more 
serious  visitation  of  her  majesty^s  displeasure  awaited  poor 
Dryden,  when,  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  destitution,  his 
play  of  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  Hero,  was  interdicted,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  Jacobite  tendency.  Had  he  written 
on  the  subject  of  Agis,  we  may  imagine  that  the  daughter 
of  James  II.  might  have  dreaded  the  effects  of  an  English 
audience  being  led  to  form  comparisons  between  her  conduct 
and  that  of  the  divine  Chelidonis;  but  Cleomenes  bears  little 
reference  to  the  relative  situations  of  the  parties,  save  that 
Cleomenes  with  his  faithful  consort  are  in  exile,  and  sup- 
pliants to  a  foreign  power  for  aid  in  their  reverse  of  for- 
tunes to  deliver  Sparta  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Queen  Mary, 
however,  who  then  exercised  the  whole  functions  of  the 
crown  in  the  absence  of  William,  commanded  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  prohibit  the  representation  of  the  play.  Dryden 
addressed  an  agonizing  appeal  to  the  queen's  maternal  uncle, 
the  earl  of  Rochester.  The  daughters  of  this  literary  noble- 
man, who  were  the  first-cousins  of  her  majesty,  and  great 
admirers  of  Dryden's  genius,  likewise  pleaded  for  him  very 
earnestly.  The  queen  had  taken  these  young  ladies  into 
favour  since  their  father  had  been  induced  to  acknowledge 
her  title,  and  thus  urged,  her  majesty  took  off  her  interdict. 
Cleomenes  was  performed,  but  a  very  strong  party  was  raised 
against  it  by  her  majesty's  court;  and,  though  the  purest  of 
all  Dryden's  productions,  it  scarcely  lived  out  the  nine  nights 
which  were  then  requisite  to  make  a  play  profitable  to  a 
dramatic  poet.  On  queen  Mary's  side,  it  has  been  lu^ged 
that  Dryden  had  previously  provoked  her  by  his  prologue  to 
his  former  play  of  the  Prophetess,  in  which  he  had  ventured 
to  introduce  some  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  female  regency, 
the  war  in  Ireland,  and  to  reflect  on  the  Revolution  itself. 
All  this  had  given  great  offence  to  Mary,  and  she  had 
forbidden  its  repetition. 
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The  queen,  having  a  mind  one  afternoon  to  be  entertained 
with  music,  sent  for  the  illustrious  Henry  Purcell  and  the 
rev.  Mr.  Gostling,  belonging  to  the  chapel-royal;  also  for 
Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt,  who  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  likewise 
celebrated  as  a  lutanist.  The  vocalists  sung  several  melodies 
by  Purcell,  while  that  great  composer  accompanied  them  on 
the  harpsichord ;  but  queen  Mary  became  weary  of  Purcell's 
exalted  style,  and  before  his  face  inquired  if  Arabella  Hunt 
could  sing  the  old  Scotch  ballad  of 

**  Cold  and  raw  the  wmd  doth  blaw.^' 
The  lady  sang  it  to  her  lute ;  the  mightiest  composer  that 
England  ever  boasted  sitting,  meantime,  unemployed  at  his 
instrument,  not  a  little  mortified  at  the  queen's  preference 
of  a  ballad,  the  words  of  which  might  not  only  be  considered 
vulgar,  but  something  worse.  Supposing,  however,  that  it 
was  the  air  with  which  her  majesty  was  so  much  pleased^ 
Purcell  adapted  it  to  her  next  birthday  ode,  sung  by  Mr. 
Gostling.  The  queen  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  Mr. 
Gostling's  performance  in  her  earKer  days,  when  he  used 
to  join  in  duets  with  her  royal  uncle  Charles  II.,  who  sang 
the  tenor,  whUe  her  unfortunate  father,  then  the  gay  and 
gallant  duke  of  York,  accompanied  them  on  the  guitar. 
Purcell's  feelings,  it  seems^  were  much  wounded  by  the 
queen's  manner  when  she  silenced  his  compositions;  the 
incident  was  never  forgotten  by  him :  in  consequence  it  has 
been  interwoven  with  the  history  of  his  science.* 

As  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  lived  at  Campden-house, 
he  was,  when  his  royal  aunt  kept  court  at  Kensington,  taken 
daily  there :  her  majesty  usually  gave  him  audience  whilst 
superintending  the  progress  of  her  workmen,  who  were 
fitting  up  and  finishing  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The 
infant  duke  likewise  took  much  interest  in  watching  these 
proceedings,  and  usually  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
carpenter,  a  smith,  or  a  painter,  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  operations  he  beheld.     The  queen  seemed  fond'  of 

*  Hawkins*  History  of  Music.    Andent  Scotch  Music;  Maitland  Club. 
'  Lewis  Jenkins*  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Qloucester. 
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Mm,  and  took  pleasure  in  hearing  him  prate.  She  pre- 
sented him  with  a  box  of  ivory  tools,  on  account  of  the 
predilection  he  showed  to  handicrafts.  The  gift  cost  her 
twenty  pounds,  which  was  rather  pompously  annoimced  in 
the  Gazette.  The  child  had  thriven  pretty  well  at  Campden- 
house,  but  his  speech  and  intellect  were  far  more  advanced 
than  his  physical  strength,  for  at  four  years  old  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk  without  support. 

The  queen's  regency  lasted  until  the  27th  of  October, 
when  king  William  arrived  at  Harwich.  The  results  of  the 
naval  war  under  her  majesty's  guidance  at  home,  and  of  the 
regimental  war  conducted  by  king  William  in  Flanders,  had 
been  dreadfully  disastrous.  The  naval  defeat  at  St.  Vincent, 
— ^that  cape  whose  name  has  since  been  so  glorious  in  the 
annals  of  British  marine  warfare, — had  taken  place  in 
Mary's  regency;  twelve  English  and  Dutch  men-of-war 
were  destroyed  by  Tourville,  who  thus  revenged  himself  for 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  the  preceding  year  at  La  Hogue; 
likewise  by  the  plunder  of  the  rich  Turkey  fleet.  King 
William  had  lost  another  hard-fought  and  bloody  battle  in 
Flanders, — that  of  Landen.  The  defeat  of  admiral  Benbow, 
when  bombarding  the  Breton  town  of  St.  Malo,  was  the  last 
disaster  in  queen  Mary's  regency;  the  naval  captains  who 
were  to  have  supported  Benbow,  probably  out  of  dislike  to 
the  government,  refused  to  fight,  and  a  darker  shade  was 
cast  on  the  British  name  than  that  of  defeat,  for  executions 
ensued  for  cowardice.  Such  were  the  troubles  of  a  divided 
nation. 

These  disasters  were  very  freely  commented  upon  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  wherewith  the  king  opened  parlia- 
ment, November  7th.  The  loss  of  his  battle  he  acknow- 
ledged, but  he  attributed  it  to  insuflSciency  of  money-sup- 
plies. The  naval  defeats  he  likewise  admitted,  and  said  they 
should  be  inquired  into.  The  people  of  England  were 
aghast  at  the  enormity  of  taxation;  they  groaned  under 
their  burdens,  and  manifested  such  a  tendency  to  mutinous 
faction,  that  after  long  contests  in  parliament,  the  king  de- 
clared in  privy  council,  "  that  as  they  seemed  better  satisfied 
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with  the  government  of  the  queen^  he  would  leave  her  to 
rule  them^  and  retire  wholly  to  his  native  country/^'     This 
threat  was,  of  course,  a  very  alarming  one  to  a  devoted  wife 
like  Mary;  but  his  majesty  was  induced  to  think  better  of 
his  resolution,  and  in  place  of  abdication,  to  try  the  effects 
of  a  change  of  administration,  composed  of  personages  be- 
longing to  the  old  nobility,  to  whom  appertained  such  vast 
hereditary  estates,  that  they  would  be  inaccessible  to  the 
corruption  practised  by  the  dishonest  prime-minister  who 
had  at  various  times  during  the  last  twenty  years  governed 
England,  under  the   oft-changing  epithets  of  sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  lord  Danby,  marquess  of  Carmarthen,  and  duke  of 
Leeds.     It  was  this  man  who  had  exalted  Mammon  into  the 
supremacy,  of  which  the  king  and  church  had  been  deprived 
at  the  Revolution.     He  had  systematically  devoted  a  large 
share  of  the  unexampled  taxation  raised  since  the  Revolu- 
tion to  purchasing  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  queen  always  looked  up  to  this  wily  veteran  with  con- 
siderable deference  while  he  was  president  of  her  council. 
From  her  letters  to  her  husband  her  reasons  have  been 
quoted,  because,  when  lord  Danby,  he  had  negotiated  her 
marriage. 

The  venerable  primate  of  England,  William  Sancroft,  died 
November  23,  1693,  in  his  humble  paternal  cottage  at  Fres- 
singiield,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  led  a  holy,  but  not  altogether 
peaceful  life.  Ever  and  anon,  on  the  rumours  of  Jacobite 
insurrections,  the  queen's  messengers  were  sent  to  harass  the 
old  man  with  inquisitions  regarding  his  politics.'  The  queen 
gained  little  more  from  her  inquiries  than  information  of 
his  devotions,  his  ascetic  abstemiousness,  and  his  walks  in  a 
bowery  orchard,  where  he  spent  his  days  in  study  or  medi- 
tation. Death  laid  a  welcome  and  gentle  hand  on  the  de- 
prived archbishop,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Par 
from  the  pomps  of  Lambeth,  he  rests  beneath  the  humble 
green  sod  of  a  Suffolk  church-yard.  There  is  a  tablet  raised 
to  his  memory,  on  the  outside  of  the  porch  of  Fressingfield 

>  Daliymple's  History  of  the  Bdvolotioii. 
*  jyOfUsfB  Life  of  Sancroft. 
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churchy  which  is  still  shown  with  pride  and  affection  by  the 
inhabitants  of  his  native  village.  A  poet  of  his  native  county 
has  nobly  illustrated-  the  retreat  of  Sancroft.  His  words^ 
however  beautiful  and  touching^    do  not    exaggerate  the 

truth : — 

"  He  left  high  Lambeth's  venerable  towers. 
For  his  siniill  heritage  and  humble  bowers. 

Now  with  his  staff  in  his  paternal  ground. 
Amid  his  orchard  trees  he  may  be  found, 
An  old  man  late  returned  where  he  was  seen. 
Sporting  a  child  upon  the  village  green. 
How  many  a  changeful  year  had  passed  between  ! 
Blanching  his  scattered  hair,  but  leaving  there 
A  heart  kept  young  by  piety  and  prayer, 
That  to  the  inquiring  ftiend  oould  meekly  tell, 
'  Be  not  for  me  afflicted:  it  is  well, 
'  For  'twas  in  my  integrity  1  fell.'"* 

''  Sancroft  had  died  a  year  before^  in  the  same  poor  and 
despicable  manner  in  which  he  had  lived  for  some  years.'^ 
This  sentence  is  in  Burnet's  own  hand  in  his  manuscripts; 
it  is  likewise  in  his  printed  history.  But  just  opposite^  on 
the  next  page  of  the  latter,  appears  the  self-contradiction  of 
these  words,  when  lauding  Tillotson  for  dying  poor :  "  So 
generous  and  charitable  was  he  in  a  post,  out  of  which  San- 
croft had  raised  a  great  estate.^'  Thus  Sancroft  is  despised 
for  his  poverty  in  one  page,  and  taimted  with  his  riches  in 
the  next.  The  fate  of  archbishop  Sancroft  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  most  original  genius  of  his  times, 
who  was  then  rising  into  the  first  consciousness  of  great  and 
varied  powers.  When  Sancroft  died,  all  hope  and  trust  in 
the  possibility  of  the  prosperity  of  goodness  left  the  mind  of 
Swift.  Every  vision  of  virtue,  purity,  and  divine  ideality 
which  haimts  the  intellect  of  a  young  poet,  was  violently 
repudiated  by  him  in  an  access  of  misanthropic  despair. 
Ambitious,  and  replete  with  mighty  energy,  and  sorely 
goaded  by  want  and  impatience  of  dependence.  Swift,  never- 
theless, resolved  to  swim  with  the  current  of  events,  and 
float  uppermost  on  the  stream  of  politics,  howsoever  corrupt 

>  These  lines  are  by  the  rev.  John  Mitford;  the  last  words  embody  an 
answer  which  the  venerable  Sancroft  made  to  his  chaplain  when  (m  his  death- 
bed. 
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the  surface  might  be.  He  took  his  farewell^  in  his  ''  Ode 
to  Sancroft/^  of  all  that  was  beautifdl  and  glorious  in  the 
animus  of  his  art^  to  dcYote  himself  to  the  foulest  and 
fiercest  phase  of  satire.  How  can  a  documentary  historian 
read  without  emotion  that  magnificent  invocation  with  which 
Swift^  the  young  kinsman  of  John  Dryden^  commences  his 
elegy*  on  the  fall  of  Bancroft ! 

**  Tmtb,  the  eternal  child  of  holiest  heayen  f 
Brightest  effluence  of  the  immortal  ray ! 
Chief  chenih  and  chief  hunp  of  that  high  seven 
Which  g^ard  the  throne  hy  night,  and  are  its  light  by  day  ! 
First  of  God's  mighty  attributes,  [ 

Thou  daily  seest  him  &ce  to  face. 
Nor  does  thy  essence  fixed  depend  on  giddy  drcmnstance 
Of  time  or  place. 
Mow  shctU  toe  find  thee,  then,  in  dark  duputes  t 
How  shall  we  search  thee  in  a  battle  gained. 
Or  a  weak  argument  by  force  maimiained  ? 

For  where  is  e'en  thy  image  on  our  earth. 
Since  heaven  will  didm  thy  residence  and  birth  ? 
And  God  himself  has  said,  '  Ye  shall  not  find  it  here !' 
Since  this  inferior  world  is  but  heaven's  dusky  shade. 
By  dark  reverted  rays  finom  its  reflection  made. 

Is  not  good  Sancroft^  in  his  holy  rest» 
In  the  divinity  of  his  retreat> 

The  brightest  pattern  earth  can  show  ? 
But  fools,  for  b^g  strong  and  numerous  grown. 
Suppose  the  truth,  like  the  whole  world,  their  own ; 

And  holy  Bancroft's  course  irregular  appears^ 
Because  entirely  opposed  to  theirs. 

Ah,  Britain,  land  of  angels !  which  of  all  thy  sins,— 
Say,  hapless  isle,  although 
It  is  a  bloody  list  we  know, — 
Has  given  thee  up  a  dwelling  place  for  fiends  f 
Sin  and  the  plague  ever  abound 
In  easy  governments  and  fruitful  ground; 
Evils  which  a  too  gentle  king. 
Too  flourishing  a  spring, 
And  too  warm  summers  bring. 

Our  Britain's  soil  is  over  rank,  and  breeds 
Among  the  noblest  flowers  a  thousand  pois'nous  weeds; 
And  every  noxious  weed  so  lofty  g^ws, 
As  if  it  meant  to  o'ershade  the  royal  rose, — 

^  These  extracts  are  from  a  copy  in  Cole's  Miscellaneous  MSS.,  in  which  the 
poem  is  far  superior  in  perspicuity  and  polish  to  the  copies  printed  in  tfaa 
editions  of  Swift's  works,  where,  however,  it  is  very  rare. 
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The  royal  rose,  the  gloiy  of  our  mom, 
But  ah  !  too  much  without  a  thorn. 
Forgave  (original  mildness)  this  ungovemed  zeal, 
'Tis  all  the  angry  Muse  can  do. 

In  the  poUatum  of  these  do/yt 
No  prownce  now  is  left  her  hut  to  rail. 

For  poetry  has  lost  the  art  to  praise, 
Alas !  the  Occasions  are  so  yery  few." 

Swift  fulfilled  the  determination  here  expressed  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  quotation  of  this  historical  poem  will  excite 
no  little  surprise,  for  it  is  forgotten  or  stifled  among  the 
profusion  of  his  productions  of  a  contrary  tendency.  Never- 
theless, Swift,  as  a  contemporary  memorialist,  throws  true 
light  on  the  events  of  his  era,  when  his  historical  nota- 
tions were  not  garbled  for  premature  publication.  Having 
lamented  the  undeserved  adversity  of  the  disinterested 
primate  of  the  English  church.  Swift  buckled  his  fortunes 
on  those  of  that  primate's  mortal  enemy,  William  III.  The 
king,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  Swift  at  the  house  of  sir 
William  Temple,  oflFered  him  a  troop  of  horse;  and  after 
wondering  wherefore  a  man  of  his  unclerical  mind  reftused 
an  occupation  more  fitting  to  it  than  that  of  Christian 
tuition,  he  left  him  with  no  other  benefit  than  teaching  him 
the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  asparagus  firom  the  beds  at  Moor 
Park,  when  his  majesty  staid  with  sir  William  Temple.  King 
William  likewise  inculcated  the  propriety  of  his  mode  of 
eating  this  vegetable,  which  was  to  devour  the  whole  of  the 
stalks.  Swift  insisted  on  all  his  guests  practising  the  same 
refined  royal  method  when,  in  after  life,  he  became  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's;  but  more  out  of  satire  on  the  "glorious  me- 
mory,''  and  to  vex  its  Irish  adorers,  than  for  any  sincere 
admiration  of  this  Dutch  custom.^ 

>  Sir  Walter  Sootf  s  Life  of  Swift, 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Anecdotes  of  Mary  II. — Goesip  of  the  court — ^Her  attention  to  her  nephew — 
PrinoesB  Anne's  arrangements  for  him — His  vicinity  to  the  queen  at  Campden- 
house — Often  yisits  her  msjesty — Departure  of  the  king — Queen  fbunda 
Greenwich  Hospital — ^Anecdotes  of  the  queen  and  her  nephew — IKaasters  in 
the  queen's  government — Return  of  the  king — ^AicfabiBhop  HUotson  struck 
with  death  in  the  queen's  presence — Queen's  observations  regarding  Dr. 
Hooper — Queen  appoints  Dr.  Tennison  archbishop— Lord  Jersey^is  remon- 
strance— Her  reply — Queen  taken  ill  at  Kensington — Sits  up  to  destroy 
papers — ^Fluctuations  in  her  disorder — ^Proceectings  of  her  sister — Qneen's 
illness  results  in  the  smallpox — Her  danger — ^Anguish  of  the  king — Prinoess 
Anne  sends  lady  fitzharding  with  message  to  the  queen — Queen's  snifeiingB 
ftom  erysipelas-- Her  life  despaired  of — Preparations  for  death — Delirioos 
fancies — Dangerous  state  of  the  king — Death  of  Mary  II. — Great  seal  broken 
— News  of  her  death  carried  to  St.  Germains  by  a  priest — Conduct  of  her 
fiither,  and  his  remarks  on  her  death — Letter  she  left  for  her  husbaixi — Dnka 
at  Devonshire's  verses  on  her  death — Bumef  s  eulogy — ^Lord  Cutis'  elegy,  &c. 
— Jacobite  epigrams  on  the  queen — Sermons,  flmerol,  and  wax  statue  in  West- 
minster-abbey— Anecdotes  in  her  praise — Burnet's  panegyrical  epitaph. 

The  new  prime-minister^  destined  to  be  president  of  the 
queen's  coimcil  when  she  again  reigned  alone^  wajs  Charles 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take 
his  seat  as  premier  earl  of  England  on  a  very  doubtful  re- 
nunciation of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  Scandal  feigned  that  he  was  the  object  of 
queen  Mary's  passionate  affection.  This  gossip  arose  from 
the  reports  of  '^  one  Jack  Howe,''  her  dismissed  vice-cham- 
berlain, who  was,  in  1693-4,  purveyor  of  scandal  to  the 
princess  Anne's  inimical  little  court.  He  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  satires  of  the  day  as  '' republic 
Jack  Howe.''  Lord  chamberlains  and  vice-chamberlains 
have  always  been  very  formidable  personages  as  connected 
with  slander  in  regard  to  queens,  either  as  the  subjects  of 
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gossip  tales^  or  tlie  inventors  of  them.  There  is  a  story 
afloat  concerning  the  successor  of  Jack  Howe.  Queen  Mary 
did  not  often  indulge  in  badinage  or  playfulness;  once^ 
however^  she  forgot  her  caution^  and  gave  rise  to  an  anec- 
dote, the  tradition  of  which  was  handed  down  to  Horace 
Walpole.  One  day  the  queen  asked  her  ladies,  "What 
was  meant  by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand?^'  They  answered, 
"  Love/^ — "  Then,'*  said  the  queen,  laughing,  "  vice-cham- 
berlain Smith  must  be  in  love  with  me,  for  he  squeezes  my 
hand  very  hard/'  Among  many  other  circumstances,  which 
contradict  the  report  that  queen  Mary  bestowed  any  undue 
partiality  on  lord  Shrewsbury,  is  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
the  vacillations  of  that  nobleman  regarding  his  acceptance 
of  office,  were  settled  by  the  negotiations  of  her  husband's 
female  favourite  and  Mrs.  Lundee,  a  woman  dishonourably 
connected  with  Shrewsbury.*  Thus  was  the  appointment  of 
a  prime-minister  of  England  arranged  in  a  manner  equally 
disgraceful  to  king  William  and  to  himself.  Shrewsbury's 
political  intrigues  with  a  woman  deservedly  abhorred  by  the 
queen  were  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  her  majesty. 
Neither  is  the  description  of  lord  Shrewsbury  as  ''  a  charm- 
ing man,  wanting  one  eye,"  very  attractive. 

The  yoimg  heir  of  England,  at  this  period,  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  his  aunt,  the  queen,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  heretofore.  The  princess  Anne  continued  to 
reside  at  Berkeley-house  as  her  town  residence,  while  her 
boy  usually  inhabited  Campden-house,^  Kensington-palace. 
The  princess  had  suites  of  apartments  at  Campden-house  for 
her  own  use,  and  occasionally  resided  with  her  son,^  although 

>  Coze's  Correflpondeiice  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbmy.  See  the  letters  to  and 
ftt>m  Mrs.  Villiers  and  Mrs.  Lundee,  pp.  18-30. 

<  Mr.  Brayley,  in  his  Londiniana,  declares  that  the  front  of  Campden-boiue 
was  pulled  down  early  in  the  present  oentuiy. 

s  This  is  gathered  from  the  tract  full  of  puerilities  written  by  Lewis  Jenkins, 
a  Welsh  usher  to  the  little  duke's  chamber.  The  usher's  memoir  has,  however, 
thrown  that  light  on  the  residence  and  daily  life  of  queen  Mazy  and  her  sister 
for  which  it  is  vain  to  search  history.  The  localities  of  Jenkins*  narrative  of 
small  £M!ts  are  often  quoted  as  in  tiie  bedchamber,  cabinet,  or  sitting-room  of 
the  princess  Anne  at  Campden-house;  likewise  it  preserves  the  &ct,  that  she 
resided  at  Berkeley-house  until  she  took  poosession  of  St.  James's-palaoe. 
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the  €7Ur(e  at  Kensington-palace^  open  to  him,  was  for  ever 
barred  to  her.  All  the  provisions  for  his  table  were  sent 
daily  firom  Berkeley-house;  these  consisted  of  plain  joints  of 
meat,  to  which  an  apple-pie  was  added  as  dessert,  but  he 
was  never  permitted  to  eat  confectionary.  The  predilection 
all  young  children  take  for  the  glitter  and  clatter  of  military 
movements,  was  eagerly  fostered  by  his  attendants  as  an 
early  indication  of  love  of  war ;  and  to  cultivate  this  virtuous 
propensity  to  the  height,  he  was  indulged  with  warlike  toys 
in  profusion,  miniature  cannon,  swords,  and  trumpets,  and, 
more  than  all,  with  a  little  regiment  of  urchins  about  his 
own  age. 

The  princess  Anne,  finding  her  son  afflicted  with  the  ague 
in  1694,  sent  for  Mr.  Sentiman,  an  apothecary,  and  required 
him  "  to  give  her  a  prescription  approved  of  by  her  unde 
Charles  II.,  for,^'  her  royal  highness  said,  ''it  cured  every 
kind  of  ague.^'  Mr.  Sentiman  had  the  recipe  for  the  nos- 
trum, which  was  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  saffiron;  it  made 
the  poor  child  excessively  iU,  but  did  not  cure  him.  Her 
royal  highness  had  a  great  ambition  to  have  her  young  son 
elected  a  knight  of  the  Gtu-ter,  and  soon  afterwads  sent  him 
to  visit  the  queen  and  king  William  with  a  blue  band  passed 
over  his  shoulder,  to  put  them  in  mind  that  there  was  a 
blue  riband  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton, 
Queen  Mary  received  her  young  visitor,  but  did  not  take  the 
hint  respecting  the  coveted  Garter,  which  she  gave  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  as  a  reward  for  having,  after  much  political 
coquetry,  agreed  to  become  her  secretary  of  state.  The 
queen  bestowed  on  her  little  nephew  a  gift  much  more  con- 
sonant to  his  years ;  this  was  a  beautiful  bird.  But  it  ap- 
pears that  the  child  had  been  rendered,  either  by  his  mother 
or  his  governess,  expectant  and  ambitious  of  the  blue  riband; 
he  therefore  rejected  the  bird,  and  very  calmly  said,  ''that 
he  would  not  rob  her  majesty  of  it." 

The  poor  Kttle  prince  was  evidently  afflicted  with  hydro- 
cephalus, or  water  on  the  brain,  a  complaint  that  often 
carries  to  the  grave  whole  families  of  promising  infants. 
Such  was,  no  doubt,  the  disease  that  desolated  the  nursery 
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of  the  princess  Anne:  very  little  was  known  regarding  its 
cure,  or  even  its  nature,  by  the  faculty  at  that  period.  The 
symptoms  are  clearly  traced  by  the  duke^s  attendant,  Lewis 
Jenkins,  who  says,  '^  The  duke  of  Gloucester's  head  was  very 
long  and  large,  insomuch  that  his  hat  was  big  enough  for 
most  men,  which  made  it  difficult  to  fit  his  head  with  a 
peruke,^' — a  peruke  for  an  infant  bom  in  July  1689 !  It  was 
then  only  Easter  1694.  The  unfortunate  child,  with  this 
enormous  head,  is  nevertheless  described  in  glowing  terms 
by  his  flattering  attendant.  After  lamenting  the  difficulties 
of  fitting  the  poor  babe  with  a  periwig,  because  the  doctors 
kept  a  blister  in  the  nape  of  his  neck,  he  continues,*  "The 
face  of  the  yoimg  duke  of  Gloucester  was  oval,  and  usually 
glowed  with  a  fresh  colour;  his  body  easy,  his  arms  finely 
hung,  his  chest  full;  his  legs  proportionable  to  his  body 
made  him  appear  very  charming,  turning  out  his  toes  as 
if  he  had  really  been  taught  to  do  so.  I  measured  him, 
and  found  his  height  was  three  feet  four  inches.  Although 
he  was  active  and  lively,  yet  he  could  not  go  up  and  down 
stairs  without  help,  nor  raise  himself  when  down.''  How 
any  child  could  be  active  and  lively  in  such  a  pitiable  state, 
passes  the  comprehension  of  every  one  but  Lewis  Jenkins. 
*' People  concluded  it  was  occasioned  by  the  over  care  of 
the  ladies.  The  prince  of  Denmark,  who  was  a  very  good- 
natured,  pleasant  man,  would  often  rally  them  about  it; 
and  Dr.  Radcliffe,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  spoke  very 
bluntly  to  Mrs.  Lewin,  his  sub-governess,  about  it." 

The  yoimg  prince  was  chiefly  managed  by  his  governess, 
lady  Fitzharding,  lord  Fitzharding,  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  princess  his  mother,  and  Mrs.  Lewin.  The  Kingston 
quakeress,  his  wet-nurse,  had  likewise  great  authority  in  his 
household :  Mr.  Pratt,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  princess, 
was  his  preceptor.  "After  due  consultation  with  the  prince 
her  husband,  the  princess  Anne  considered  that  it  was  time 
that  their  heir  should  assume  his  masculine  attire,  seeing 
how  active  he  was,  and  that  his  stiff-bodied  coats  were  very 
troublesome  to  him  in  his  military  amusements,  (for  no- 
1  Lewis  Jenkiiis'  Memcun  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  p.  12. 
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thing  but  battles,  sieges,  drums,  and  warlike  tales  afforded 
him  recreation) ;  the  princess  and  prince  of  Denmark,  there- 
fore, ordered  my  lady  Fitzharding,  his  governess,  to  put  him 
into  male  habiliments,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  Eas- 
ter-day/' Does  the  reader  wish  to  know  the  costume  of  the 
heir  of  Great  Britain  on  Easter-day,  16947  His  suit  was 
white  camlet,  with  loops  and  buttons  of  silver  thread.  He 
wore  stiff  stays  under  his  waistcoat,  which  hurt  him, — no 
wonder !  Whereupon  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Uttle  duke's  tailor, 
was  sent  for,  and  the  duke  of  Oloucester  ordered  a  band 
of  urchins  from  the  regiment  of  boys,  which  he  termed  his 
horse-guards,  to  punish  the  tailor  for  making  ;the  stiff  stays 
that  hurt  him.  The  punishment  was,  to  be  put  on  the 
wooden  horse,  which  stood  in  the  presence-chamber  at 
Campden-house,^  this  horse  being  placed  there  for  the  tor- 
ment of  military  offenders.  Now  tailor  Hughes  had  never 
been  at  Campden-house,  and  knew  none  of  its  customs ;  and 
when  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  small  imps 
in  mimic  soldiers'  gear,  all  trying,  as  far  as  they  could 
reach,  to  pull  and  push  him  towards  the  instrument  of 
punishment,  the  poor  Welshman  was  not  a  little  scared, 
deeming  them  freakish  fairies,  very  malignly  disposed  to- 
wards him.  At  last  Lewis  Jenkins,  the  usher,  came  to  the 
rescue  of  his  countryman.  An  explanation  was  then  en- 
tered into,  and  the  Welsh  tailor  was  set  at  liberty,  after 
he  had  promised  to  amend  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  stiff 
stays  of  his  little  highness. 

The  young  duke  had  a  mighty  fancy  to  be  prince  of 
Wales,  and  often  asked  Jenkins  ^'why  he  was  not  so?'' 
The  question  was  perplexing,  since  the  princess  Anne  had 
solemnly  charged  lady  Fitzharding,  and  all  her  son's  attend- 
ants, never  to  make  any  allusion  to  his  grandfather,  king 
James  II.,  or  to  the  imfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  her 
brother:  her  child  was  not  to  know  that  they  existed. 
Lewis  Jenkins  told  him,  ^'It  was  not  impossible  but  that, 
one  day,  he  might  be  prince  of  Wales;  and  if  he  ever 
were,  he  hoped  he  would  make  him  his  Welch  interpreter."* 
>  Lewis  JenkmB*  Memoin  of  the  Dnke  of  Glonoerter,  p.  11. 
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It  seems  always  to  have  been  a  custom  in  the  royal  family 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Edward  I.,  to  propitiate  the 
principality  by  appointing  some  Welsh  persons  as  servants 
of  the  princes  of  Wales,,  and  by  employing  Welsh  trades- 
men for  their  households.  These  little  observances  con- 
ciliate and  please,  when  national  differences  of  language 
sometimes  occasion  mutiny  and  discontent. 

One  day,  just  before  his  nucleus  departure  for  the  cam- 
paign in  1694,  the  little  duke  had  a  grand  field-day  in 
Kensington-gardens,  king  William  condescending  to  look 
on.  The  infant  Gloucester  very  affectionately  promised  him 
the  assistance  of  himself  and  his  whole  troop  of  urchins  for 
his  Flemish  war;  then  turning  to  queen  Mary  eagerly, 
he  said,  ''My  mamma  once  had  guards  as  well  as  you; 
why  has  she  not  them  now?''  The  queen's  surprise  was 
evident  and  painful.  King  William  presented  the  young 
duke's  drummer,  on  the  spot,  with  two  guineas,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  loudness  of  his  music,  which  proved  a  season- 
able diversion  to  the  awkward  question  of  his  young  com- 
mander. The  child  must  have  heard  the  matter  discussed 
in  his  household,  or  between  his  parents,  since  he  was 
but  a  few  months  old  when  his  mother  was  deprived  of 
her  guards.  Queen  Mary  received  a  visit  from  her  nephew 
on  her  birthday,  April  30,  1694.  After  he  had  wished 
her  joy,  he  began,  as  usual,  to  prate.  There  were  car- 
penters at  work  in  the  queen's  gallery  at  Kensington,  the 
room  in  which  her  majesty  stood  with  the  king.  The 
young  duke  asked  the  queen  ''what  they  were  about?" 
"Mending  the  gallery,"  said  queen  Mary,  "or  it  will 
fall."— "Let  it  fall,  let  it  fall,"  said  the  young  duke,  "and 
then  you  must  be  off  to  London," — a  true  indication  that 
he  had  not  been  taught  to  consider  their  royal  vicinity 
as  any  great  advantage  to  Campden-house. 

William  III.  went  to  visit  his  infant  nephew  at  Camp- 
den-house the  following    Sunday.      It  was   in   vain  that 
lady   Fitzharding   lectured  her   charge,   and   advised  him 
*  Lewis  Jenkinfl'  Memdrs  of  the  Duke  of  Glouoester,  p.  10. 
B    E    2 
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to  make  the  military  salute  to  his  royal  uncle ;  not  a  word 
would  tbe  boy  say  on  that  subject^  until  he  had  demanded 
leave  of  his  majesty  to  fire  off  his  train  of  miniature  ar- 
tillery. The  king  was  rather  charmed  with  this  military 
mania^  so  well  according  with  his  own.  Three  cannons 
were  fired  off,  and  a  deep  lamentation  made  by  the  little 
duke  that  the  fourth  was  broken.  King  WiUiam  promised 
to  send  him  a  new  one,  but  forgot  it.  The  child  then, 
of  his  own  accord,  thanked  him  for  coming  to  see  him, 
and  added,  "  My  dear  king,  you  shall  have  both  my  com- 
panies, with  myself,  to  serve  you  in  Flanders,'* — ^meaning 
the  urchins  who  formed  what  he  called  his  regiments. 
These  boy-soldiers  were  no  slight  annoyance  to  Kensing- 
ton, for  on  their  return  homewards  from  drill,  presuming 
on  being  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  men,  they  used  to  enter 
the  houses  on  the  road  to  London,  and  help  themselves 
to  whatever  they  liked,' — a  proceeding  in  complete  coin- 
cidence with  the  times,  since  it  appears  that  this  was  only 
an  imitation  of  the  practices  of  soldiers  quartered  in  the 
environs  of  London  at  the  same  era. 

Whether  queen  Mary  approved  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, it  would  be  extremely  diflScult  to  discover.  Her  con- 
sort, who  best  knew  her  mind,  once  warned  her  minister 
"  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  queen  was  of  his  opinion 
every  time  she  did  not  contradict  him,'' — a  hint  iQustrative 
of  the  diplomatic  reserve  of  her  character.  Her  letters 
prove  that  command  of  countenance  was  her  systematic 
study,  and  that  she  likewise  anticipated  the  political  deduc- 
tions that  those  around  her  drew  from  the  fluctuations  of 
her  spirits.  Few  women  ever  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  bodily  and  mental  restraint,  or  so  sedulously  calculated 
the  effect  of  her  words,  looks,  or  manners,  as  Mary  of 
England.  Her  ancestor,  James  I.,  made  a  remarkable 
clatter  about  an  art  that  he  fancied  he  had  invented,  called 
by  him  kinff-craft,  which  his  constant  loquacity  and  socia- 
bility prevented  him  from  practising;  but  queen  Mary,  if 
we  may  judge  by  her  own  written  admissions,  had  secretly 
>  Lewis  Jenkins'  Memoin  of  the  Duke  of  Gloaoester,  p.  15. 
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reduced  queen-craft  to  a  system,  and  acted  thereon  to 
the.  last  moment  of  her  existence.  The  abstinence  from 
contradiction  into  which  she  had  been  schooled,  from  girl- 
hood, by  the  waspishness  of  her  partner,  caused  her  to 
be  given  credit  for  a  host  of  virtues  to  which  she  had  small 
claims.  Among  others,  she  had  led  her  chamberlain,  lord 
Nottingham,  to  imagine  that,  in  case  of  widowhood,  it 
was  her  intention  to  restore  her  father  to  his  throne.*  It 
is  startling,  indeed,  that  so  dutiful  a  spouse  should  have 
suflTered  her  thoughts  to  stray  towards  the  independent 
state  of  widowhood,  to  which,  however,  though  much 
younger  than  William,  she  never  attained.  Whether  the 
queen  wished  some  filial  aflFection  to  be  attributed  to  her 
by  lord  Shrewsbury  and  lord  Nottingham,  whom  she  had 
reason  to  believe  were  in  secret  attached  to  her  father, 
or  whether  her  taste  was  justly  o£Pended  by  the  indelicacy 
of  the  conduct  of  lord  Halifax,  it  is  diflScult  to  decide. 
Nevertheless,  king  William  thought  proper  to  warn  his 
ministry  not  to  oflfend  the  queen  as  lord  Halifax  had  done, 
who  had  infinitely  disgusted  her  by  breaking  his  rude  jests 
on  her  father  in  her  presence;  "And  on  this  account,'' 
added  king  William,  "the  queen  at  last  could  not  endure 
the  sight  of  lord  Halifax.''*  This  singular  warning  appears 
to  have  been  given  by  the  king  just  before  his  departure 
to  Flanders,  which  took  place  May  6th  that  year,  by  way 
of  Margate.' 

>  Lord  Dartanoutli's  Notes.  •  Ibid. 

'  King  William  was  passing  through  Canterbury  to  go  to  Holland^  when  his 
approach  exdted  the  loyalty  of  a  ne'er-do-well  lad  called  Matthew  Bishops  a 
resident  there,  bat  on  the  point  of  running  away,  and  seeking  his  fortune  by 
sea,  in  the  manner  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  This  worthy  seems  never  to  have 
wholly  digested  the  dry  manner  in  which  his  Dutch  miyesty  received  his  zealous 
homage.  "  I  gathered,"  he  said«  in  his  auto-biography,  "all  the  flowers  out  of 
our  own  garden  and  several  more,  to  adorn  the  High-street  as  he  came  along ; 
and  then,  with  some  others,  [boys,]  ran  by  the  rade  of  his  coach  from  College- 
yard,  almost  two  miles,  huzzaing  and  crying  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  '  Gkxl  bless 
king  William!'  till  his  majesty  put  his  hand  upon  the  glass,  and  looking  upon 
us,  said,  with  the  most  disgusting  dryness,  '  It  is  enough.'  "  King  William 
could  not  well  say  less,  yet  contrived  to  offend  his  admirer  so  implacably,  that  he 
dedaies  the  news  of  the  king's  death,  when  it  occurred,  gave  him  sensible  satis- 
faction. Thus  were  the  people  of  England  weaned  from  their  close  and  &miliar 
approximation  with  royalty,  in  which  they  had  heretofore  both  delighted  and 
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A  report  has  arisen  that  queen  Mary  was  accustomed  to 
supply  her  father  with  money  in  his  exile;  this  has  solely 
sprung  from  a  false  statement  of  Voltaire.  We  have  found 
that  the  unfortunate  king  sent  a  fruitless  request  to  White- 
hall even  for  his  clothes  ;^  we  have  found  that  his  indignant 
subjects  recognised  trifling  property  that  had  belonged  to 
him^  or  to  his  queen^  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter ;  we 
have  found  the  greedy  inquisition  that  daughter  made  about 
the  beds  and  toilets  at  Whitehall^  assuredly  to  see  whether 
the  basins  and  ewers^  and  other  furniture  of  solid  silver^  had 
been  removed;*  but  we  cannot  find  a  single  trace^  or  even  an 
oflfer,  of  any  restitution  from  his  private  estates.' 

The  summer  of  1694  brought  its  usual  anxieties  to  the 
heart  of  the  queen,  in  the  shape  of  lost  naval  battles  and 
fruitless  expeditions.  Time  has  unveiled  the  mystery  of 
these  failures.  The  defeat  of  the  expedition  against  Brest 
took  place  in  June;  general  Tollemache  and  sixteen  hundred 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  French  coast  they  had  been  sent 
to  invade.  There  is  some  excuse  to  be  offered  for  the  utter 
abhorrence  in  which  queen  Mary  held  lord  Marlborough, 
when  it  is  foimd,  from  the  most  incontestable  documentary 

g^ven  delight.  The  monarchfl  of  England  had  formerly  lived  in  the  preaenee  of 
their  commonalty ;  the  chivalric  Plantagenet,  the  powerful  Tudor,  the  giaoeftd 
Stuart,  enjoyed  no  high  festival,  no  gorgeous  triumph,  without  their  people  fat 
•^dienoe.  ,  ^^^^^ 

*  Iliey  were  afterwards  omned  into  half-crowns  hy  king  Willuun. 
'  The  pretence  on  which  Voltaire  has  hung  his  falsehood,  was  the  diicaneiy 
(to  use  the  very  term  of  secretary  Williamson,  who  practised  it)  regarding  the 
50,0002.  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Englisli  parliament  in  payment  of  the 
dower  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  and  was  supposed, 
both  by  the  people  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  have  been  pud  to  tiie  unfor- 
tunate queen ;  but  when  the  parliamentary  inquiry  took  place,  in  1699,  into  the 
peculations  of  Somers'  ministry,  it  was  proved  that  the  queen's  dowry  never 
found  its  way  further  than  into  king  WillilEmi's  pocket.  From  that  moment  the 
supply  was  stopped,  amidst  vituperations  of  the  house  of  commons  that  nearly 
amounted  to  execrations.  So  shallow  an  historian  as  Voltaire  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  dower  had  been  paid,  and  that  James  II.  subsisted  on  it,  because  the 
charge  was  in  the  budget  of  supply ;  but  he  dived  not  into  the  whole  of  the  in- 
cidents, and  was  mistaken  in  the  chronology,  or  he  would  never  have  attributed 
such  payments  to  "  Mary  the  daughter."  There  does  not  appear  a  curcumstanoe^ 
besides  this  grant  of  the  commons,  (which  was  never  paid,)  on  which  Voltaire^ 
and  the  English  historians  who  have  echoed  him,  can  found  the  assertion  they 
have  made. 
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eridenoe^^  that  this  person  betrayed  his  countrymen  to  their 
slaughter  by  sending  information  to  France  of  the  projected 
attack^  with  many  base  protestations  of  the  truth  of  his 
intelligence^  and  some  reproaches  that  his  former  master, 
king  James,  had  never  on  any  other  occasion  availed  himself 
of  his  information.  The  present  intelligence  cost  Tollemache 
his  life,  for  to  that  general  Marlborough  had  peculiar  malice; 
it  likewise  caused  the  destruction  of  many  hundreds  of  un- 
fortunate soldiers,  who  had  given  him  no  offence.  Thus  the 
earnest  desire  of  queen  Mary  to  separate  the  Marlboroughs 
from  her  sister,  was  a  mere  act  of  self-defence;  yet  the 
course  she  pursued  towards  her  sister  excites  contempt,  on 
account  of  the  series  of  low-minded  petty  attacks  upon  her, 
in  which  the  spiteAilness  in  regard  to  trifles  strongly  brings 
to  mind  the  Une, — 

**  WiUing  to  wound,  but  yet  to  strike  afraid.'* 

One  of  queen  Anne's  historians  affirms,  that  the  queen 
caused  the  name  of  her  sister  to  be  omitted  in  the  Common 
Prayer-book;  but  against  this  assertion  we  beg  to  offer  our 
own  particular  evidence,  since  we  well  remember,  at  six 
years  old,  in  the  innocence  of  our  heart,  and  without  any 
papistical  intentions,  praying  at  church  for  king  William, 
queen  Mary,  princess  Anne,  and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  out 
of  old  family  Prayer-books  printed  in  that  reign. 

"When  the  news  arrived  in  the  household  of  the  princess 
Anne  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Tollemache,  the  word  went 
that  he  and  his  troops  had  been  betrayed  to  death.  "  I  was 
in  waiting  at  Campden-house,"  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  ''when 
told  the  news  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  land  men 
in  Camaret-bay,  which  was  ill-advised ;  for  the  French  had 
had  notice  of  our  design,  and  general  Tollemache  and  a  great 
number  of  brave  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded;  for  the 
enemy  were  strongly  entrenched  near  the  bay,  the  king  of 

1  Stuart  Papers,  edited  by  Macpfaeraoo,  vol.  L  Cose,  the  apologiat  f<ir  Marl- 
borough, is  oUiged  to  own  his  hero  g^ty  of  this  infamous  act.  His  excuses  for 
hxm  seem  to  add  to  the  gmlt.  Likewise  Daliymple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  reader  may  consult  overpowering  evidence  of  these  treasons,  and  read 
Marlborough's  letter :  yoL  ii.  pp.  44^  45. 
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Prance  having  posted  his  arrih'e  ban^  everywhere  near  Brest. 
We,  who  were  in  waiting,  were  talking  of  it  to  one  another 
before  the  little  duke  of  Gloucester.  We  thought  he  was 
busy  at  play,  and  did  not  attend  to  what  passed ;  but  when 
my  lady  governess  Fitzharding  came  in  the  afternoon,  and 
began  to  tell  the  young  duke  the  sad  news,  he  stopped  her, 
by  repeating  the  story  as  exactly  as  if  he  had  been  taught 
it.^^  From  the  same  source  it  is  found,  that  at  the  period 
of  this  disaster  the  princess  Anne  was  on  a  visit  with  the 
guilty  persons,  the  earl  of  Marlborough  and  his  wife,  at  Sun- 
dridge,  near  St.  Albans,  to  which  seat,  belonging  to  lady 
Marlborough,  she  often  retired  for  some  days. 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  gossips  of  the  circle 
at  Berkeley-house,  by  the  assistance  of  their  ally,  ''Jack 
Howe,^^  had  thought  proper  to  promulgate  the  fiction  that 
the  one-eyed  prime-minister,  Shrewsbury,  was  the  object  of 
queen  Mwry^s  secret  preference.  They  actually  went  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  that  if  king  William  died,  the  queen  would  have 
given  her  hand  to  Shrewsbury.  Such  tales  certainly  invest 
the  despatches  that  premier  wrote  to  king  William  in  his 
absence  with  an  interest  they  would  not  otherwise  possess. 
The  sole  foundation  for  this  report  is,  that  whenever  lord 
Shrewsbury  entered  the  presence  of  queen  Mary,  she  was 
observed  to  tremble  and  turn  pale, — ^no  very  certain  criterion 
of  the  nature  of  the  passion  that  agitated  the  queen,  which 
might  be  fear  or  hope  concerning  the  tidings,  of  weal  or 
woe,  he  was  likely  to  bring  her  on  matters  of  high  import. 
Assuredly,  lord  Shrewsbury  himself  had  heard  of  these 
scandals,  for  he  expresses  himself  with  a  certain  degree  of 
prudish  stifihess  when  he  mentions  the  queen  in  his  des- 
patches to  her  absent  consort,  dated  August  1694.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  fleet  commanded  by  Russell  should 
winter  at  Cadiz,  or  return  to  England?  The  privy  council 
were  not  united  in  their  opinions :  as  to  the  vacillation  of 
Shrewsbury,  it  was  almost  proverbial. 

"  When  they,'^  he  writes  to  king  William,*  "  were  so  diffi- 

^  Feudal  militia. 
*  Coxe's  ShrewBbaiy  Correspondeiioe,  p.  66. 
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dent^  you  may  be  sure  I  was  much  more  so  of  my  own  single ; 
and  therefore  I  had  not  presumed  to  say  any  more  to  your 
majesty  upon  this  subject^  but  that  the  queen  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  for  me^  and  chide  me,  sayings  '  that^  in  so 
important  and  nice  a  pointy  I  ought  not  only  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account  of  my  own  thoughts^  but^  as  near  as  I 
could  collect,  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  committee/  It  is 
therefore  in  obedience  to  her  commands,  and  no  presumption 
of  my  own,  that  I  venture  to  report  to  your  majesty  that 
every  body  agreed  the  decision  should  be  left  to  admiral 
Russell/^  These  words  give  no  very  brilliant  idea  of  the 
abilities  of  Mary^s  assistant  in  government,  but  they  illus- 
trate some  of  her  diflSculties  in  eliciting  the  opinions  of  her 
council,  and  bringing  them  to  an  imanimous  decision.  Could 
queen  Mary  have  examined  their  private  escritoirs,  and 
opened  the  autograph  letters  which  we  have  opened,  her 
spirit  must  have  failed  in  utter  despair  at  witnessing  their 
complicated  treachery;  and  whether  the  intent  of  these 
double-dealing  men  was  to  betray  her  or  her  father,  the  dis- 
gust excited  by  their  conduct  is  equal.  A  majority  among 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  backed  by  the  system  of  for- 
midable standing  armies,  supported  her,  and  the  queen  again 
steered  the  vessel  of  the  state  safely  through  all  dangers;  but 
the  more  the  separate  treasons  are  considered,  the  higher 
ought  her  abilities  in  government  to  be  rated. 

The  queen  expedited  the  legal  completion  of  her  best  good 
work,  the  foundation  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  few  days 
before  the  return  of  her  husband.  The  letters-patent  for 
this  foundation  are  dated  October  25th,  1694.  It  was  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  those  seamen  of  her  royal  navy  who,  by 
age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents,  should  be  disabled  from 
further  service  at  sea.  There  was  afterwards  established  a 
liberal  naval  school  for  their  children.  The  legal  instrument 
sets  forth,  "that  the  king  and  queen  granted  to  sir  John 
Somers,  lord  keeper,  and  other  great  officers  of  state,  eight 
acres  of  their  manor  of  Greenwich,  and  that  capital  mes- 
suage, lately  built  by  their  royal  unde,  king  Charles  II.,  and 
still  remaining  unfinished,  commonly  called  Hhe  palace  of 
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Greenwich/  and  several  other  edifices  and  bnildings  standing 
upon  part  of  the  aforesaid  ground  bounded  by  the  Thames^ 
and  by  admeasurement  along  that  river  673  feet^  to  the  east 
end  of  an  edifice  called  '  the  Vestry/  southward  on  the  '  old 
Tiltyard'  and  the  'queen^s  garden/*  and  westward  on  the 
'  Friar^s-road/  and  bounded  by  other  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown."* 

In  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  this  grant  by  William 
III.  in  1695,  the  king  mentions  the  foundation  ''  as  a  parti- 
cular wish  of  the  queen;"  thus  the  conversion  of  this  un- 
finished palace,  which  remained  a  national  reproach,  into  an 
institution  which  is  one  of  its  glories,  originated  with  Mary 
II.,  who,  nevertheless,  contributed  nothing  towards  the  en- 
dowment or  support  of  the  charity  from  her  own  pnrse. 
Something,  perhaps,  she  meant  to  give,  yet  that  part  called 
by  her  name  remained  unfinished  as  late  as  1752  for  want  ci 
funds;  and  when  king  .William  endowed  the  hospital  with 
the  sum  of  8000/.  in  1695,  that  sum  was  taken  out  of  the 
civil  list,  and  thus  was  entirely  the  charity  of  the  English 
nation.^  No  doubt,  the  queen  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  she  had  been  suffered  to  endow  her  hospital  with 
her  family  spoils,  than  to  have  had  the  grief  and  shame  of 
seeing  them  dispensed  where  they  were/  This  explanation 
is  needM  to  show  wherefore  queen  Mary,  with  every  good- 

*  One  of  the  landing-places  at  Greenwich  is  still  called  Garden-stain.  IVm 
names  are  almost  the  only  yestiges  that  remain  of  the  ancient  palace  and  cooTent 
there. 

«  Halsted's  History  of  Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

*  An  equal  smn  was  collected  from  the  munifioence  of  private  individuals  in 
London.  A  scheme  was  afterwards  arranged  for  the  support  of  the  hospital  hj 
the  deduction  of  sixpence  a-month  from  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  a  plan  prohably 
not  intended  hy  queen  Mary. 

«  It  is  a  fact  scarcely  credihle,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  her  husband  sand 
upon  the  ancient  inheritance  in  Ireland,  her  fiUlier's  private  property,  poasesnona 
derived  from  Elizabeth  de  Burgh  by  her  descendants  through  his  ancestors  the 
Mortimers,  and  endowed  with  them  the  infiunons  Elizabeth  ViUiers.  To  this 
woman  he  had  granted  95,649  acres  of  land,  the  private  estate  of  king  Jamei^ 
valued  at  25,995/.  per  annum.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  house  of 
commons,  some  years  afterwards,  in  the  lifetime  of  king  William,  enraged  at  this 
appropriation,  forced  this  woman  to  give  up  her  spoils,  and  likewise  tore  enor- 
mous estates  from  the  Dutch  favourites,  Bentinck,  Ginkle,  and  Eeppel,  and 
ordained  their  restitution,  with  all  the  income  pertaining  to  them  once  the  13th 
of  Februaiy,  1687. — ^Toone's  Chronology. 
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will  to  become  a  most  munificent  foundress^  was  forced  to 
limit  her  bene&ctions  to  the  grant  of  a  deserted  palace^  and 
the  simple  permission  of  existence  to  this  great  charity. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  little  intellect  in  the  act  of  pro- 
jectile and  instituting  such  an  establishment  as  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  appropriating  a  palace,  in  which  her 
husband  delighted  not  to  dwell,  to  so  noble  and  beneficent 
a  purpose. 

England  perhaps  owed  the  firm  establishment  of  her  naval 
power  to  the  delight  which  her  sovereigns  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  took  in  their  residence  at  Green- 
wich-palace, where  they  loved  to  dwell,  with  all  their  mighty 
navy  anchored  around  them.  The  Tudors,  and  especially  the 
Stuarts,  then  felt  themselves  monarchs  of  the  ocean,  and 
exulted  in  every  gallant  ship  added  to  their  navy,  as  the 
cavalier  rejoices  in  a  new  battle-steed.  These  vessels  being 
thus  completely  imder  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign,  he  and  all 
his  race  took  pleasure  in,  and  became  judges  of  those  marine 
and  colonial  statistics,  with  which  the  true  interests  of  this 
empire  are  vitally  connected.  The  navy  of  England,  like- 
wise the  mighty  colonies  founded  in  the  intervals  of  peace 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  declined  miserably  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years  after  the  reigning  sovereign  had  given  up  the 
naval  palace  of  Greenwich.  The  queen,  in  1694,  was  re- 
quired by  some  persons  (who  were,  it  is  supposed,  king  Wil- 
liam and  his  Dutch  favourites)  to  demolish  all  the  royal 
structures  appertaining  to  Greenwich-palace  before  she  com- 
menced the  naval  hospital;  but  her  majesty  had  enough 
regard  for  the  place  to  resist  this  proposal.  "  I  mean,*'  she 
said,  "  to  retain  the  wing,  builded  by  my  imcle  Charles  II., 
as  a  royal  reception-palace  on  the  landing  of  foreign  princes 
or  ambassadors;  likewise  the  water-stairs,  and  approach  to 
the  same."  The  beautiful  structure  in  the  lower  park,  (to 
this  day  called  'the  queen's  house,')  which  was  built  by 
Charles  I.  for  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  queen  Mary  still  to  retain  as  a  royal  villa,  for  her  own 
occasional  retirement,  telling  sir  Christopher  Wren  "that  she 
meant  him  to  add  the  four  pavilions  at  the  comers,  as  origi- 
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nally  designed  by  Inigo.*  With  this  resolution,  her  majesty 
ordered  to  be  left  a  'head-road'  from  the  landing-place,  lead- 
ing to  the  small  palace/^  Thus  Mary  had  planned  to  dwell 
occasionally  at  Greenwich,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  watch- 
ing, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  foundress,  over  the  noble  hospital 
she  had  designed  to  raise  around ;  such  was  "  her  majesty's 
absolute  determination,'^  to  quote  the  words  of  her  surveyor,* 
— such  were  her  plans  when  looking  forward  to  a  long  vista 
of  years,  not  knowing  how  few  weeks  were  really  to  be  her 
own. 

For  several  months  the  queen  had  been  in  imminent  dan- 
ger from  the  machinations  of  a  knot  of  dark  conspirators 
among  her  guards,  of  whom  the  chief  plotter,  sir  Geoi^ 
Barclay,  was  lieutenant-general.  He  had  been  a  violent  revo- 
lutionist, but  on  some  recent  afiront  connected  himself  with 
the  Jacobite  interest.  By  means  of  his  coadjutor,  captain 
Williamson,  of  the  same  corps,  he  had,  imder  feigned  names, 
sounded  king  James  regarding  an  assassination  of  William 
III.  This  scheme  the  exiled  king  forbad  with  detestation. 
Sir  George  Barclay  then  affected  to  adopt,  in  his  own  name, 
another  plan.  He  wrote,  ^Hhat  he  and  sir  John  Friend 
hoped,  by  a  stratagem,  to  seize  '  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,'  and  bring  them  to  his  majesty,  their  &ther,  at  St. 
Germains."*  As  this  plot  was  formed  by  noted  revolu- 
tionists, employed  in  guarding  her  person,  there  actually 
existed  a  possibility  that  the  daughter  might  have  been 
dragged  across  the  seas  into  the  presence  of  her  father. 
Nothing,  after  the  success  of  two  revolutions  in  one  centniy^ 

>  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Hawksmoor'B  Aooonnt  of  Greenvrich  Hos- 
pital, 1728.     He  waa  depnty-surveyor.  «  IWd. 

'  State-Papers,  edited  by  Maepherson,  vol.  i.  p.  467,  and  Dalrymple's  Memoin 
of  Great  Britain,  p.  74.  This  very  danse  must  acqiut  James  II.  of  all  desiro 
of  assassinating  his  nephew.  Two  years  afterwards,  this  strange  scheme  was 
matmcd  by  these  men  into  an  assassination-plot  against  'William  III.,  then  a 
widower,  who  was  to  have  been  murdered  when  retoming  to  London  from 
hunting  at  Richmond.  No  less  than  ten  gentlemen  were  put  to  death  for  this 
plot,  c^ed  in  history  "  Sir  John  Friend's  Conspiracy."  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  leaders  or  executors  of  all  the  aasassination-plotsy  in  this  reign  and  the 
next,  had  been  revolutionists,  or  officers  from  William's  own  band  of  French 
refugees,  as  Grandval  and  Guiscard ;  the  latter,  however,  is  supposed  not  to  have 
j<uned  the  refbgee  ooipa  iaB.  after  the  king's  death. 
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seemed^  in  fact^  too  wild  and  perilous  to  be  undertaken  by 
English  political  adventurers. 

Queen  Mary  condescended  to  encourage  a  spy  and  tale- 
bearer in  the  family  of  the  princess,  her  sister,  being  the 
quaker-nurse  of  her  nephew,  who  had  been  given  the  offices 
of  breakfast-woman  and  dry-nurse,  after  he  had  been  weaned; 
nothing,  however,  could  satisfy  her.  She  would  be  mistress 
over  every  body,  and  would  complain  of  every  individual  to 
the  lady  governess,  (Fitzharding,)  who  was  heard  to  say, 
''  that  if  the  quakeress  Pack  was  a  year  longer  at  court,  she 
would  be  too  much  for  all  there.^*  Lady  Fitzharding  soon 
found  out  that  this  woman  had  insinuated  herself  into  fa- 
vour with  the  queen,  and  particularly  with  the  ladies  who 
were  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  princess  Anne,  and 
busied  herself  with  carrying  tales  out  of  the  establishment 
at  Campden  and  Berkeley-houses  to  her  majesty.  Such  con- 
duct was  inconvenient  to  lady  Fitzharding,  who  had  under- 
taken the  same  office,  but  thought  it  safest  to  play  a  double 
game.  The  queen,  in  course  of  time,  gave  Mrs.  Pack^s  hus- 
band a  place  in  the  Custom-house.  The  quakeress-nurse, 
finding  that  her  practices  were  suspected,  requested  to  re- 
tire, under  plea  of  ill-health.  The  princess  Anne  consented, 
and  gave  her  an  annuity  of  40/.  per  annum.  Scarcely  had 
the  nurse  retired  from  the  healthy  air  of  Kensington  to 
Deptford,  when  she  caught  the  smallpox.  Whilst  she  re- 
mained very  ill,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  sent  every  day  to 
hear  how  she  was.  None  of  the  household  at  Campden- 
house  had  the  least  idea  of  her  danger.  One  morning  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  asked,  "Whether  he  should  send, 
as  usual,  to  know  how  his  nurse  was?^' — ^'No/'  he  said, 
'^  for  she  is  dead/'  "  How  do  you  know,  sir  V  asked  his 
attendant.  "  That  is  no  matter,^'  replied  the  young  duke ; 
'^  but  I  am  sure  she  is  dead.*^  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  his 
women,  then  observed  "  that  the  young  duke  had  told  her 
yesterday,  that  he  knew  Pack  would  die  next  day.''  The 
child  was  right ;  his  nurse  actually  died  just  before  the  dis- 
cussion took  place.  This  coincidence  occasioned  no  little 
consternation  in  his  household,  for  they  said  it  was  physi- 
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cally  impossible  that  the  child,  or  any  one  else,  could  have 
been  informed  of  the  fact  by  natural  means.  The  young 
duke  was  taken  to  visit  his  aunt,  queen  Mary,  next  day. 
Perhaps  her  majesty  had  heard  this  marvellous  tale,  for 
she  led  the  way  to  it,  by  asking  him,  "  K  he  were  sorry 
to  hear  that  his  nurse  was  dead?^'  The  child  replied,  "  No, 
madam/'  And  this  most  unsatisfactory  reply  was  all  the 
queen  could  elicit  from  her  little  nephew  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Atkinson  succeeded  the  quakeress-nurse  in  her  offices. 
"  She  was,'*  says  Lewis  Jenkins,  '^  niece  to  my  good  coun- 
trywoman, Mrs.  Butt,*  who  had  the  honour  to  see  how  the 
princess  Anne  was  fed  when  a  child." 

The  issue  of  a  new  coinage  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  queen's  government  in  this  summer.  So  much  had  the 
coin  been  debased  in  her  reign,  that  good  Caroluses  or 
Jacobuses  passed  for  thirty  shillings  cash.  The  circulation  in 
England  was  greatly  injured  by  base  guineas,  coined  in  Hol- 
land. The  heads  of  the  two  regnant  sovereigns  were  im- 
pressed on  the  new  coins, — not  like  Philip  and  Mary  looking 
into  each  other's  faces,  but  in  the  more  elegant  manner  of 
one  profile  appearing  beyond  the  other.  Philip  Rotier,  one 
of  the  artists  patronised  by  James  II.,  had  positively  refused 
to  work  for  William  and  Mary.  His  son,  Norbert  Rotier,  was 
not  so  scrupulous.  In  1694  he  was  employed  in  designing 
some  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  and  a  medal,  charged  with 
the  double  profile,  and  Britannia  on  the  reverse,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  William's  head  bore  an  impertinent 
likeness  to  that  of  a  satyr;  and  this  circumstance  made  a 
great  noise,  and  was  followed  by  the  report  that  James  II. 
was  concealed  in  Rotier's  house  in  the  Tower.  Norbert  Rotier, 
finding  himself  an  object  of  suspicion,  retired  to  France.* 

The  queen  had   anxiously  expected   her  husband  from 

^  This  10,  perhaps,  the  same  name  as  Buss,  who  is  mentianed  in  the  Clarendon 
Diaiy  as  nurse  to  the  princess  Anne.  According  to  Lewis  Jenkins^  she  had  the 
office  of  keeper  of  the  privy-purse  to  the  princess. 

*  Where  he  designed  several  medals  for  the  chevalier  St.  George.  He  was 
sQcoeeded  in  his  office  hy  Harris,  the  player,  an  unworthy  favourite  of  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  was  ignorant  cdf  the  art. — ^Fine  Arts  of  Great  Britain, 
by  Taylor. 
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Holland  througliout  the  latter  x^^rt  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November:  he  was  detained  by  the  French 
fleet.  He  arrived,  however,  at  Margate  on  the  12th  of 
November:  his  queen  met  him  at  Rochester,  and  they 
travelled  safely  to  Kensington.^  The  king  opened  his  par- 
liament next  day.  After  voting  thanks  to  the  queen  for  her 
courage  and  firm  administration,  the  parliament  proceeded 
to  impeach  her  favourite  prime-minister,  then  duke  of 
Leeds,  for  the  infamous  corruption  of  his  government; 
likewise  sir  John  Trevor,  the  late  speaker,  for  receiving 
bribes  himself,  and  for  distributing  them  in  the  house  of 
commons.  In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  the  names  of 
her  majesty^s  immediate  attendants,  if  not  her  own,  were 
compromised.  The  following  passage  on  this  head  is  ab- 
stracted from  the  scanty  detiuls  preserved  in  the  journals  of 
the  house  of  lords.  Sir  Thoms^  Cooke,  the  chairman,  had 
sent  a  bribe  on  the  part  of  the  East-India  company  to  the 
lord  president  of  queen  Mary's  cabinet-council,  (the  mar- 
quess of  Carmarthen,^)  by  sir  Basil  Firebrass,  which  gen- 
tleman further  deposed,  "That  they  found  great  stops  in 
the  charters,  which  they  apprehended  proceeded,  sometimes 
from  my  lord  Nottingham,  the  queen's  lord  chamberlain,  and 
sometimes  from  others;  that  colonel  Fitzpatrick  received 
one  thousand  guioeas  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others,  on 
condition  that  the  charter  passed;  that  he  pretended  great 
interest  with  lord  Nottingham,  and  that  he  could  get  infor- 
mation from  the  lady  Derby  [mistress  of  the  robes]  how  the 
queen's  pleasure  was?^'^  Lord  Nottingham,  the  same  depo- 
nent declared,  "rejected  a  bribe  of  five  thousand  guineas 
indignantly."  It  is  found  that  colonel  Fitzpatrick  died 
soon  after  the  queen;  no  one,  therefore,  coiild  ascertain 
whether  he  had  been  calumniated,  or  whether  he  had  him- 
self insinuated  calumnies  on  her  majesty  and  her  mistress 

>  Ralph's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  586. 
s  Formerly  lord  Danby,  afterwards  marquess  of  Carmarthen,  then  dnke  of 
Leeds.    The  passage  is  from  Parliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739; 
▼oL  iii.  p.  23. 

*  Ptoliamentary  Debates  in  England,  printed  1739,  voL  lit  p.  23. 
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of  the  robes.  All  tliat  need  be  said  on  this  head  is^  that 
queen  Mary,  in  her  letters,  displays  no  tendency  to  any 
unrighteous  acquisition  of  the  public  money.  The  fatal 
illness  under  which  her  majesty  succumbed  immediately 
after  the  parliamentary  inquiries  on  this  head, — ^which  com- 
menced in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  king's  return, — 
at  once  interrupted  the  examination,  and  spared  the  queen 
the  confusion  of  finding  proved  the  foul  deeds  of  which  her 
ministers  were  capable.  The  long-disputed  bill,  limiting 
parliaments  to  three  years'  duration,  was  brought  in  the 
same  autumn :  it  did  not  seem  more  palatable  to  the  elective 
king  and  queen  than  to  their  predecessors. 

Whilst  these  troubles  and  disgraces  were  impending,  a 
disaster  occurred  which  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  queen 
Mary.  She  was  at  Whitehall  chapel,  November  24,  when 
the  service  suddenly  ceased :  archbishop  Tillotson,  who  was 
oflSciating  before  her  majesty,  was  silenced  with  a  stroke  of 
paralysis;  he  never  spoke  again,  but  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Archbishop  Tillotson  had  grown  excessively  fat  and 
corpulent  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Notwithstanding  his 
florid  and  exuberant  condition  of  person,  his  friends  con- 
sidered that  his  life  had  been  shortened  by  the  sorrow  and 
dejection  which  his  elevation  had  brought  on  him.^  Just 
as  archbishop  Tillotson  expired,  a  lady  came  into  the  apart- 
ment where  her  majesty  was  sitting,  and  said,  she  believed 
"  that  all  the  dignified  clergy  had  come  to  court  that  day, 
to  show  themselves.''  The  queen  replied,  '^  There  is  one  I 
am  sure  is  absent,  which  is  the  dean  of  Canterbury."  Some 
of  the  company  observed,  '^  that  not  one  was  missing."  A 
lady  of  the  queen's  household,  who  knew  dean  Hooper,  went 
out  to  see ;  she  returned  and  said,  "  He  is  not  there." — 
'*  No,"  replied  the  queen,  '^  I  can  answer  for  him.  I  knew 
he  was  not  there." 

*  Life  of  Tillotaon.  There  were  found  in  the  posBesaion  of  archbiahop 
Tillotson  numerous  letters,  containing  the  most  ftirious  threats  against  his  life, 
and  revilings  of  his  character;  he  had  endorsed  these  words  on  ^  pa<^etB»  **  I 
have  read  these  letters,  I  thimk  God  calmly,  and  may  the  writers  fbrgiye  them- 
aelTes  as  easily  as  I  forgive  them." 
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All  trifles  make  a  strong  impression  when  connected  with 
unexpected  death:  superstition  is  at  such  times  very  active. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Hooper  had  declared 
to  queen  Mary,  that  the  great  walnut-tree  which  kept  the 
people  from  seeing  her  when  she  sojourned  at  his  deanery 
at  Canterbury,  should  be  cut  down;  by  a  curious  accident, 
it  was  felled  at  the  very  moment  of  Tillotson^s  death,  who, 
as  the  story  goes,  had  planted  it  with  his  own  hand  when  he 
was  dean  of  Canterbury.* 

Again  was  queen  Mary  made  responsible  in  the  eyes  of 
all  England  for  the  choice  of  the  primate  of  the  English 
church;  once  more  it  fell  on  a  man  who  had  not  been 
educated  in  its  creed :  this  was  Dr.  Tennison,  who  was  soon 
after  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  nomi- 
nation did  not  please  all  queen  Mary^s  courtiers;  among 
others  lord  Jersey,  the  brother  of  Elizabeth  Villiers.  He 
reminded  her  majesty,  "  that  Dr.  Tennison  had  been  much 
contemned  for  preaching  a  funeral  sermon,  and  at  the  same 
time  pronouncing  a  high  panegyric  over  a  woman  so  infa- 
mous as  Nell  Gwynne,  for  the  lucre  of  fifty  pounds,  which 
that  person  had  provided  for  the  purpose  in  her  will." 
Queen  Mary  showed  more  discomposure  of  countenance  at 
this  remonstrance  than  she  ever  betrayed  before  on  any 
occasion.  "  What  then  \"  she  replied,  after  a  pause  of  great 
confusion.  "  No  doubt  the  poor  woman  was  severely  peni- 
tent, or,  I  am  sure,  by  the  good  doctor's  looks,  he  would 
have  said  nothing  in  her  praise."^  Queen  Mary  might  have 
defended  Dr.  Tennison  far  better,  by  mentioning  his  conduct 
of  Christian  heroism  in  Cambridge  during  the  horrors  of  the 
plague,  when  he  acted  both  as  physician  and  clergyman: 
she  knew  it  not,  or  she  would  have  urged  so  noble  a  plea. 
Her  wishes  really  were,  that  Dr.  Stillingfleet  should  be  pro- 

'  Hooper  MS.;  but  a  walnut-tree  of  thirty  or  thirty-three  years*  growth 
oonld  not  have  been  a  large  one. 

'  Bio.  Brit.  Mistress  Nelly  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  15002.  per  annum,  which 
had  been  secured  to  her  by  James  II. — Clarendon  Diary,  Appendix,  p.  654.  It 
18  said,  that  out  of  gratitude  she  turned  papst,  but  recanted  when  times  changed, 
or  queen  Mary  would  not  have  entered  on  her  defence.  Nelly  had  left  fifty 
pounds  fbr  her  funeral  sermon.  Dr.  Tennison's  panegyric,  when  earning  this 
•am,  caused  no  little  scandal  on  the  clerical  character. 

VOL.   VII.  P   P 
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moted  to  the  primacy.^  King  William^s  nomination  of  Dr. 
Tennison  was  induced  hj  his  controversial  sermons  against 
the  Boman-catholics.  He  had  been  bred  as  a  physician,  and 
practised  as  such  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. 

The  queen,  for  many  days,  could  not  mention  Tillotson 
without  tears;  the  king  was  likewise  much  affected  by  his 
death.  Indeed,  since  her  majesty  had  witnessed  the  primate^s 
mortal  stroke,  she  had  neither  appeared  well,  nor  in  spirits. 
The  royal  pair  were  residing  at  Kensington-palace,  with  the 
intent  to  pass  the  Christmas  in  retirement,  when  the  queen 
became  seriously  indisposed  on  the  19th  (tf  December.  She 
took  some  slight  remedies,  and  declared  herself  well  the  next 
day.  The  remedy  thus  mentioned  was  a  noxious  spirituous 
cordial,  that  the  queen  usually  took  in  large  doses  when 
ill,  against  which  her  faithful  physician.  Dr.  Walter  Harris, 
affirms^  he  had  vainly  warned  her,  explaining  to  her  that  it 
was  many  degrees  stronger,  and  more  heating,  thail  the  usual 
strength  of  brandy;  and  that  such  draughts,  for  a  person 
of  her  corpulence  and  sanguiferous  complexion,  were  like  to 
be  ffttal,  in  case  of  eruptive  diseases.  After  swallowing  tins 
stimulant,  it  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  her  illness 
returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  ''The  next  day,*' 
says  Burnet,*  ''  which  was  the  20th  of  December,  she  went 
abroad,  but  could  not  disguise  being  ill.*'  How  truly  the 
queen  anticipated  the  result,  may  be  found  firom  her  conduct 
and  employment.  She  sat  up  nearly  all  that  night  in  her 
cabinet,  burning  and  destroying  papers,  on  which  she  did  not 
wish  the  public,  at  any  future  time,  to  pass  judgment. 
Burnet  praises  this  action,  as  one  of  great  consideration 
towards  ''people  whom  these  papers  would  have  committed, 

1  Bmnef  8  MS.,  Harleian  Collection,  6584. 
'  Dr.  Harris's  Letter  on  Queen  Mary's  Case  of  Smallpox  muted  witb 
Measles.  It  is  a  warning  against  the  beating  system  of  treating  smallpoz :  tiiis 
aalatary  remonstrance  saved  myriads  of  lives  afterwards.  The  physician  attri- 
butes the  &tal  termination  of  Mary's  illness  to  her  spirituous  cordial,  wbidi, 
against  the  advice  of  Dr.  Harris,  was  her  spedfic  in  all  cases  of  mdiqxiaition. 
Chioe  or  twice  previously,  be  says,  it  had  nearly  destroyed  her :  he  supposes  ahe 
took  a  double  dose  of  it  after  her  relapse,  and  thus  her  case  was  rendered  utterly 

^^■P®**'®'  •  Bumef  s  MS.,  Harleian  C61L 
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if  seen  after  she  was  no  more."  Queen  Mary  was  certainly 
anxious  that  these  documents  should  not  commit  her  me- 
mory, and  took  a  sure  way  of  depriving  biographers  of  them. 
Yet  by  those  which  remain,  dark  mysterious  surmises  are 
raised  regarding  the  portentous  nature  of  those  destroyed. 
What  state  secrets  were  those  which  could  induce  her  to 
keep  a  solitary  vigil  in  her  closet  at  Kensington  in  a  Decem- 
ber night,  and,  with  death  in  her  veins,  devote  herself  to  the 
task,  at  once  agitating  and  fatiguing,  of  examining  and  de- 
stroying important  papers  ?  What  thoughts,  what  feelings, 
must  have  passed  through  the  brain  of  queen  Mary  on  that 
awfiil  night,  thus  alone — ^with  her  past  life,  and  with  ap- 
proaching death !  Strange  contrast  between  an  unfortunate 
father  and  a  fortunate  daughter :  James  II.  preserved  every 
document  which  could  cast  light  on  his  conduct,  valuing 
their  preservation  before  life  itself;*  Mary  II.  destroyed  all 
in  her  power  which  could  give  the  stamp  of  certainty  to  her 
personal  history.  The  queen  finished  her  remarkable  occu- 
pations on  that  night  by  writing  a  letter  to  her  husband  on 
the  subject  of  Elizabeth  ViUiers,  which  she  endorsed,  ''Not 
to  be  delivered,  excepting  in  case  of  my  death,"  and  locked 
it  in  an  ebony  cabinet,  in  which  she  usually  kept  papers  of 
consequence. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  queen  Mary  was  exceed- 
ingly indisposed  on  the  day  succeeding  these  agitating  vigils. 
Her  disorder  was,  however,  some  two  or  three  days  after- 
wards, supposed  to  be  only  the  measles,  and  great  hopes  were 
entertained  of  her  recovery;  but  on  the  identity  of  her 
malady  her  physicians  could  not  agree, — Dr.  RaddiflPe  de- 
claring that  she  would  have  the  measles,  and  Dr.  Millington 
the  smallpox.^  Burnet  aflSrms,  that  the  fatal  turn  of  her 
malady  was  owing  to  Dr.  RadclifPe,'  in  remarkable  words, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  printed  history,  as  follows  : 
"  I  will  not  enter  into  another  province,  nor  go  out  of  my 

*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  box  which  James  risked  hia  life  to  pre- 
■erve  when  the  Gloucester  was  sinking,  contained  his  memoirs  as  fiir  as  they 
were  written,  and  the  vouchers  on  which  they  were  founded, 
s  Ralph's  History,  p.  539. 
F    F   2 
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own  profession/'  says  Bumefs  MS.,  "and  so  will  say  no 
more  of  the  physician's  part  but  that  it  was  uniyersally  con- 
demned; so  that  the  queen's  death  was  imputed  to  the 
unskilfiilness  and  wilfulness  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  an  impious  and 
vicious  man,  who  hated  the  queen  much,  but  virtue  and 
religion  more.  He  was  a  professed  Jacobite,  and  was  by 
many  thought  a  very  bad  physician;  but  others  cried  him 
up  to  the  highest  degree  imaginable.  He  was  called  for,  and 
it  appeared  but  too  evidently  his  opinion  was  depended  on. 
Other  physicians  were  called  when  it  was  too  late :  all  symp- 
toms were  bad,  yet  still  the  queen  felt  herself  well.''*  Rad- 
cliffe's  mistake  was,  taking  the  smallpox  for  the  measles ;  but 
this  is  an  idle  charge,  since  the  proper  treatment  for  the  one 
eruptive  disease  would  by  no  means  render  the  other  mortal. 
The  truth  was,  the  queen  was  fiill  and  large  in  person,  some- 
what addicted  to  good  living,  both  in  regard  to  food  and 
wine :  she  likewise  drank  rich  chocolate  at  bed-time.  Small- 
pox, and  even  measles,  are  dangerous  visitations  to  patients 
of  thirty-two  with  similar  habits.  Nor  is  Dr.  Radcliffe 
answerable  for  the  queen's  high-fed  condition  and  luxurious 
habits,  as  he  was  not  her  household  physician,'  and  therefore 
not  bound  by  his  duties  to  give  advice  in  regard  to  dietary 
temperance.  The  domestic  physicians  were  the  traitors,  who 
had  failed  to  counsel  the  queen  on  the  regulation  of  her 
appetites. 

While  this  desperate  malady  was  dealing  with  the  queen^ 
her  sister,  the  princess  Anne,  and  her  ambitious  favourite^ 
lady  Marlborough,  were  startled  from  the  torpor  they  had 
long  suffered  at  Berkeley-house,  into  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
pectation of  the  sudden  importance  which  would  accrue  to 
them  if  her  majesty's  illness  proved  fatal.  The  princess 
Anne  was  then  in  a  dubious  state  of  health  herself,  for  drop- 

>  So  written.  Burnet's  MS.,  Harleian,  6524. 
*  Dr.  Baddiffe  was  oonadered  the  most  skilfiil  physician  of  his  day.  He 
really  was  a  Jacobite :  he  attended  the  revolutionary  sovereigns  very  unwOlingly, 
and  studied  to  plague  them  with  vexatious  repartees.  Nevertheless,  they  all  in- 
sisted on  receiving  his  medical  assistance.  He  has  been  separately  bUoned  for 
killing  queen  Mary,  king  William,  the  duke  of  Qlouoester,  and  queen  Anna^ 
either  by  his  attendance  or  his  non-attendance. 
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aical  maladies  impaired  her  constitution.  She  flattered  her- 
self with  hopes  of  an  increase  to  her  family ;  in  consequence, 
she  confined  herself  to  the  house^  and  passed  the  day  con- 
stantly reclining  on  a  couch.^  Thus  the  princess  was  pre- 
yented  by  the  infirmity  of  her  health  from  visiting  the  sick- 
bed of  her  sister,  fix)m  whose  chamber  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  she  would  have  been  repulsed.  Although  queen 
Mary  was  in  a  very  doubtful  state  on  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  king  William  left  Kensington,  and  gave 
his  royal  assent  in  the  house  of  lords  to  the  important  bill 
for  passing  triennial  parliaments.  It  is  supposed  his  fore- 
sight led  him  to  this  measure;  since,  in  the  case  of  the 
queen^s  death,  and  the  consequent  weakening  of  his  title  to 
the  crown,  he  could  not  have  yielded  this  concession  with 
equal  dignity.* 

No  regular  intercourse  took  place  between  the  palace  at 
Kensington  and  Berkeley-house,  and  all  the  intelligence  of 
whatever  passed  in  either  household  was  conveyed  by  the 
ex-official  tattling  of  servants  of  the  lower  grade :  laundresses 
questioned  nurses,  or  ushers  carried  the  tides  thus  gathered. 
All  was  in  the  dark  at  the  princesses  establishment  as  late  as 
Christmas-day,  o.s.,  respecting  the  malady  of  the  queen, 
when  Lewis  Jenkins  was  sent  to  obtain  information  of  Mrs. 
Worthington,  the  queen's  laundress,  regarding  how  her 
majesty  really  was.  The  news  thus  gained  was,  however,  by 
no  means  correct.  '^  As  I  loved  the  queen  much,''  says  Lewis 
Jenkins,  "I  was  transported  with  hearing  she  had  rested 
well  that  night,  and  that  she  had  not  the  smallpox,  but  the 
measles.  The  queen  was  much  beloved.  She  had  found 
the  means  of  pleasing  the  people  by  her  obliging  deportment, 
and  had,  besides,  the  command  of  plenty  of  money  to  give 
away,  which  proved  a  powerful  persuasive  with  many  for 
loving  her.  I  went  into  the  duke  of  Gloucester's  bedcham- 
ber, where  I  threw  up  my  hat,  and  said,  '  O  be  joyful  1'  The 
ladies  asked  me  ^what  I  meant?'  I  then  related  the  good 
news ;  and  the  little  duke  said,  '  I  am  glad  of  it,  with  all  my 

1  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  106. 
*  Ralph's  History,  p.  635. 
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heart  !^  But  the  next  day,  when  I  went  to  inquire  at  the 
palace  after  the  queen,  I  was  informed  '  that,  in  consequence 
of  being  let  blood,  the  smallpox  had  turned  black,  and  that 
her  majest/s  death  drew  near,  for  nature  was  prevented 
from  working  her  course/  I  was  this  day  in  waiting,  and 
talking  over  the  ill  news  with  Mrs.  Wanley,  one  of  the  little 
duke  of  Gloucester's  women,  in  a  low  tone,  imagining  that 
the  child  could  not  hear  our  conversation,  as  he  was  playing 
with  George  Wanley.  His  highness  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  O 
be  joyful !'  I  hearing  this,  asked  him  ^  where  he  learnt  that 
expression  V — '  Lewis,  you  know,'  said  his  highness.  ^  Sir/ 
said  I,  *  yesterday  I  cried,  O  be  joyful!' — 'Yes,'  rejoined  the 
queen's  nephew;  'and  now,  to-day,  you  may  sing,  O  be 
dolefiil !'  which  I  wondered  to  hear."* 

The  danger  of  the  queen  being  thus  matter  of  notoriety 
throughout  the  corridors  and  servants'  offices  of  Campden 
and  Berkeley-houses,  the  princess  Anne  thought  it  time  to 
send  a  lady  of  her  bedchamber  with  a  message,  entreating 
her  majesty  ''to  beheve  that  she  was  extremely  concerned 
for  her  illness ;  and  that  if  her  majesty  would  allow  her  the 
happiness  of  waiting  on  her,  she  would,  notwithstanding  the 
condition  she  was  in,  ran  any  hazard  for  her  satisfaction." 
This  message  was  delivered  to  the  queen's  first  lady,  being 
lady  Derby,  who  went  into  the  royal  bedchamber  and  deli- 
vered it  to  her  majesty.  A  consultation  took  place.  After 
some  time,  lady  Derby  came  out  again,  and  replied  to  the 
messenger  of  the  princess  Anne,  "  that  the  IfJTig  would  send 
an  answer  the  next  day."  Had  the  queen  wished  to  be  re- 
conciled to  her  sister,  there  was  thus  opportunity,  for  this 
message  was  sent  some  time  before  her  death.  No  kind 
familiar  answer  was  returned  fi^m  the  dying  queen  to  her 
sister,  but  the  following  formal  court  notation,  from  the  first 
lady  of  her  majesty  to  the  lady  of  the  princess  :* — 

"Madam, 
"  I  am  oommanded  by  the  king  and  qneen  to  tell  yoa,  th^  deflire  you  would 
let  the  princess  know  they  both  thank  her  for  sending  and  desiiing  to  oome ; 

1  Lewis  Jenkins'  History :  Tracts,  Brit.  Mnseom. 
*  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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Imt  it  bong  thought  so  necessary  to  keep  the  queen  as  quiet  as  posuble,  hope  she 
will  defer  it.    I  am,  madam,  your  ladyship^s  most  humble  servant, 

"  E.  Dbbby. 

*'  P,  S. — Fmy,  madam,  present  my  humble  duty  to  the  princess.*' 
The  tmtisual  civility  of  the  postscript  astonished  the  little 
court  at  Berkeley-house.  The  deductions  drawn  from  it 
were  prophetical  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  queen's  ill- 
ness^ but  not  a  single  expression  indicative  of  human  feeling 
or  yearning  kindness  towards  the  sufferer  is  recorded  by  lady 
Marlborough  as  falling  from  the  princess  Anne^  whether  such 
were  the  case  or  not.  The  politeness  of  lady  Derby's  post- 
script, who  had  been  previously  remarked  for  her  insolence 
to  the  princess,  "made  us  conclude/'  observes  lady  Marl- 
borough, "  more  than  if  the  whole  college  of  physicians  had 
pronounced  it,  that  her  disease  was  mortal." 

Many  persons,  and  even  some  individuals  belonging  to  the 
household  of  the  princess,  were  allowed  to  see  the  queen  in 
her  sick  chamber^  therefore  it  was  concluded,  that  deferring 
the  proposed  visit  of  the  princess  was  only  to  leave  room  for 
continuing  the  quarrel  in  case  the  queen  should  chance  to 
recover,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  left  a  possibility  of  a  poli- 
tical reconciliation  with  the  king  in  case  of  her  majestjr's 
death.^  Such  were  the  surmises  and  proceedings  at  Ber- 
keley-house while  death,  'ev^ry  hour,  approached  nearer  to 
queen  Mary.  The  king  certainly  despaired  of  his  consort's 
life,  "for  the  next  day,  (December  26,)"  says  Burnet,  "he 
called  me  into  his  closet,  and  gave  a  free  vent  to  the  most 
tender  passions.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  out  aloud 
'that,  from  being  the  happiest,  he  was  going  to  be  the  most 
miserable  creature  on  the  earth;'  adding,  'that,  during  their 
whole  wedlock,  he  had  never  known  one  single  fault  in  his 
queen.  There  was,  besides,  a  worth  in  her  that  nobody  knew 
besides  himself,  though  /  [Burnet]  might  know  as  much  of 
her  as  any  other  person  did.'  " 

As  the  queen's  illness  fluctuated,  the  princess  Anne  and 

lady  Marlborough  became  ungovernably  agitated  with  their 

hopes  and  fears;  and  as  they  could  obtain  no  intelligence 

whJch  they  could  trust,  they  at  last  resolved  to  despatch  lady 

>  Conduct  of  the  Dncbeas  of  Marlhorough,  p.  106. 
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Pitzharding  to  Kensington-palace,  where  slie  undertook  to 
see  the  queen  and  speak  to  her.  Accordingly,  charged 
with  a  dutiful  message  to  her  majesty,  the  lady  Fitzharding 
" broke  in,*'  whether  the  queen's  attendants  "  would  or  not;*' 
and  approaching  the  bed*  where  her  majesty  was,  made 
her  speech,  to  express  ^^in  how  much  concern  the  princess 
Anne  was/*  The  dying  Mary  gasped  out,  '^Thank^**  and 
the  lady  went  back  to  her  princess  with  a  report  that  her 
kind  message  had  been  very  coldly  received.'  Lady  Fitz- 
harding had  means  of  knowing  the  private  feelings  of  the 
queen  towards  the  princess,  because  her  majesty  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  that  lady.  The  real 
tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  king,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
queen,  was  likewise  known  to  lady  Fitzharding  through  the 
communication  of  her  sister  Elizabeth,  his  mistress ;  and  if 
we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  the  Marlborough,  she  re- 
ported that  her  majesty  was  most  inimical  to  the  princess 
Anne  to  her  last  gasp.  Without  giving  too  much  belief  to  a 
witness  of  lady  Marlborough's  disposition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  tend  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Another  contemporary  lady  of  the  household 
affirms,  that  the  queen  ''was  sinking  fast  into  unconscious- 
ness when  lady  Fitzharding  forced  herself  into  her  bedcham- 
ber, and  that  the  single  word  she  spoke  was  indeed  all  she 
was  able  to  utter.** 

The  face  of  the  queen  was  covered  with  the  most  violent 
erysipelas  the  Friday  before  her  death.  Dr.  Walter  Harris, 
who  sat  up  with  the  queen  from  the  seventh  night  of  her 
illness,  in  his  letter  extant  describing  her  symptoms  of  the 
dreadful  martyrdom  she  suffered,  attributes  these  terrific 
eruptions  to  the  hot  doses  she  swallowed  on  the  first  attack 
of  the  disease.  A  frightful  carbuncle  settled  just  over  the 
heart;  and  smallpox  pustules,  which  he  compares  to  the 
plague-spots,  are  mentioned  by  him,  with  other  evils  which 
the  queen  endured  too  terrible  for  general  perusal.  When 
these  alarming  indications  appeared,  her  physicians  de- 
clared to  her  husband  that  there  remained  no  hopes  of  her 
>  Conduct  of  the  Dnchefls  of  Marlbonmgb,  p.  107. 
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life.  He  received  the  intelligence  with  every  sign  of  des- 
pair. He  ordered  his  camp-bed  to  be  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  his  dying  consort^  and  remained  with  her  night 
and  day^  while  she  struggled  between  life  and  death.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  desirous  of  preventing  any  thing  that 
she  might  say  respecting  the  events  of  her  past  life.  Our 
authority^  however^  declares  that  his  demeanour  was  most 
affectionate^  and  that  '^  although  greatly  addicted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  eatings  he  never  tasted  food  during  three  succes- 
sive dreadful  days.'^^  He  stifled  the  noise  of  his  asthmatic 
cough  so  effectually^  that  the  queen^  now  and  then  starting 
from  her  lethargic  doze,  asked  "where  the  king  was?  for  she 
did  not  hear  his  cbugh."*  "When  the  desperate  condition 
of  her  majesty/'  says  Burnet,  "became  evident  to  all  around 
her,  archbishop  Tennison  told  the  king  that  he  could  not 
do  his  duty  faithfully,  without  he  acquainted  her  with  her 
danger.  The  king  approved  of  it,  and  said,  'that  whatever 
effect  it  might  have,  he  would  not  have  her  deceived  in  so 
important  a  matter.'  The  queen  anticipated  the  communi- 
cation of  the  archbishop,  but  showed  no  fear  or  disorder 
upon  it.  She  said  '  she  thanked  Ood  she  had  always  carried 
this  in  her  mind,  that  nothing  was  to  be  left  to  the  last 
hour :  she  had  nothing  then  ^to  do,  but  to  look  up  to  God 
and  submit  to  his  will.'  She  said  'that  she  had  wrote  her 
mind  on  many  things  to  the  king;'  and  she  gave  orders  to 
look  carefrdly  for  a  small  escritoire  she  made  use  of  that 
was  in  her  closet,  which  was  to  be  deUvered  to  the  king. 
Having  despatched  that  care,  she  avoided  giving  herself  or 
her  husband  the  tenderness  which  a  final  parting  might  have 
raised  in  them  both."  When  it  is  remembered,  that  the 
casket  the  queen  was  thus  carefiil  to  have  put  into  his  hands 
contained  the  letter  of  complaint  and  reproof  written  by  her 
at  the  time  of  her  memorable  vigil  in  her  cabinet  at  Ken- 
sington, it  is  difficult  to  consider  that  Mary  died  on  friendly 

>  loedited  French  MS.,  in  the  Biblioth^ne  da  Ben,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
transition.    No.  1715. 

*  Trne  and  Secret  History  of  the  Kings  and  Qneena  of  England,  by  a 
Person  of  Hononr.  From  the  library  of  his  royal  highness  the  htte  doke  of 
Sussex. 
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terms  with  her  husband^  or  that  her  refusal  to  bid  him  fare« 
well  proceeded  from  tenderness.  '^  The  day  before  she  died/' 
continues  Burnet^  ^^she  received  the  sacrament:  all  the 
bishops  who  were  attending  were  permitted  to  receive  it  with 
her, — God  knows^  a  sorrowful  company^  for  we  were  losing 
her  who  was  our  chief  hope  and  glory  on  earth/'*  "The 
queen,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  composed  herself  so- 
lemnly to  die ;  she  slimibered  some  time,  but  said  that  she 
was  not  refreshed  by  it,  and  that  nothing  did  her  good  but 
prayer.  She  tried  once  or  twice  to  say  something  to  the 
king,  but  could  not  go  through  with  it.  She  laid  silent  for 
some  hours,  and  then  some  words  came  from  her,  which 
showed  that  her  thoughts  began  to  break."*  The  queen's 
mind,  in  fact,  wandered  very  wildly  the  day  before  she  ex- 
pired. The  hallucinations  with  which  she  was  disturbed 
were  dreary,  and  the  nature  of  them  certainly  indicates  that 
somewhat  remained  on  her  mind,  of  which  she  had  not 
spoken.  Her  majesty  mysteriously  required  to  be  left  alone 
with  archbishop  Tennison,  as  she  had  something  to  tell  him, 
and  her  chamber  was  cleared  in  consequence.  The  arch- 
bishop breathlessly  expected  some  extraordinary  communica- 
tion. The  dying  queen  said,  "  I  wish  you  to  look  behind 
that  screen,  for  Dr.  Radcliffe  has  put  a  popish  nurse  upon 
me,  and  that  woman  is  always  listening  to  what  I  want  to 
say.  She  lurks  behind  that  screen;  make  her  go  away. 
That  woman  is  a  great  disturbance  to  me.''* 

The  popish  nurse,  which  the  queen  fancied  that  her  Jacob- 
ite physician,  Dr.  RadcliflPe,  had  "put  upon  her,"  was  but 
an  imreal  phantom,  the  coinage  of  her  wandering  brain. 
Her  father's  friends,  who  were  more  numerous  in  her  palace 
than  she  was  aware  of,  fancied  that,  instead  of  describing 

1  Btffnef  9  History  of  His  Own  Times.  This  writer  (or  his  interpolator)  slim 
over  the  circamstance  of  the  queen's  departure  without  reconciliation  with  her 
sister.  Sarah  of  Marlhorough's  testimony  is,  we  think,  better  deserving  belief 
because  her  words  are  supported  by  circumstantial  detail  and  documents.  Sim 
asserts  **  that  queen  Mary  departed  in  enmity  to  her  sister;  that  no  metsoffg  wot 
sent  to  the  princets,'*  Moreover,  in  three  several  versions  of  the  queen's  death 
among  Burnefs  MSS.,  Harleian  Collection,  Brit  Museum,  the  passage  does  not 
occur;  neither  is  the  name  of  the  princess  mentioned  in  the  course  of  them, 
s  Burnet.  *  Ralph,  vol  ii.  p.  640. 
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this  spectre  to  archbishop  Teimison^  she  was  confessing 
her  filial  siqs  to  him.  A  contemporary  of  queen  Mary 
uses  these  remarkable  words,  when  mentioning  the  inter- 
view :  ''  But  whether  she  had  any  scruples  relating  to  her 
father,  and  they  made  part  of  her  discourse  with  Tennison, 
and  that  arch-diyiae  took  upon  his  own  soul  the  pressures 
which,  in  these  weak  unguarded  moments,  might  weigh 
upon  hers,  must  now  remain  a  secret  unto  the  last  day.* 
The  story,  however,  of  the  phantom-nurse  that  perplexed 
queen  Mary's  last  moments,  was  told  by  archbishop  Tennison 
himself  to  the  historian,  bishop  White  Kennet.'' 

It  was  supposed,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  that  the  queen 
was  about  to  expire,  which  information  was  communicated 
to  the  king,  who  fell  fainting,  and  did  not  recover  for  half 
an  hour:  that  day  he  had  swooned  thrice.  Many  of  his 
attendants  thought  that  he  would  die  the  first.^  Queen 
Mary  breathed  her  last,  between  night  and  morning,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1694,^  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  reign, 
and  the  thirty-third  of  her  age.  The  moment  the  breath 
left  her  body,  the  lord  chancellor  commanded  the  great 
seal  to  be  broken,  and  another  made  on  which  the  figure 
of  William  III.  was  impressed  solus.* 

A  Eoman-catholic  priest,*  who  was  a  spy  of  the  Jacobites, 
had  been  roaming  round  Kensington,  watching  for  intelli- 
gence during  the  awful  three  days  while  Mary  II.  struggled 
between  life  and  death.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing the  earUest  news  of  her  demise,  probably  from  lord 
Jersey,  who  was  secretly  of  his  religion.  The  priest  departed 
before  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  queen's  death;  he  meant 

»  MS.  in  the  BibUoth^ue  dn  Boi,  Parb,  No.  1715.  «  Ibid. 

*  This  is  old  style.     The  French  date  her  death  January  7,  1695. 

*  MS.  of  the  Biblioth^ne  du  Boi.    The  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary 

represents  them  enthroned,  sitting  with  an  altar  between  them;  upon  it  is 

resting  the  globe  of  sovereignty,  on  which  they  each  place  a  hand.     In  the 

reverse^  London  is  represented  in  the  back-ground;  but  it  is  old  London  before 

the  fire,  for  old  St.  Paul's  is  very  clearly  represented,  and,  to  make  the  matter 

stranger,  the  monument  is  introduced.      Mary  and  William  are  equestrian 

figures  uncrowned;  he  is  like  a  Boman  emperor,  in  profile,  while  the  queen 

turns  her  face  full  on  him.     Her  hair  is  dressed  high  in  firont,  and  streams  over 

the  shoulder  before  her :  she  is  represented  wholly  without  ornament. 

*  Dangeau,  voL  iii.  p.  512. 
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to  take  his  speediest  course  to  St.  Germaiiis^  but  he  fell 
ill  of  a  violent  fever  at  AbbeviQe,  probably  the  result  of  his 
nocturnal  perambulations  in  Hyde-park  or  Kensington-gar- 
dens in  December.  This  intelligencer  of  Mary's  demise 
himself  remained  between  life  and  death  for  three  days. 
At  last  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  despatch  a  messenger  to 
James  II.  at  St.  Germains,  who  sent^  forthwith^  one  of  his 
gentlemen  to  hear  his  tidings.^ 

The  report  of  the  iOness  of  Mary  II.  had  been  current  in 
France  for  several  days^  but  in  the  absence  of  authentic 
intelligence  all  sorts  of  rumours  prevailed;  among  others^ 
*^  that  she  had  recovered^  and  that  William  III.  was  dead/' 
The  right  version  of  the  tidings  spread  over  France  when 
king  James's  messenger  returned  from  the  priesfs  sick-bed 
at  Abbeville,  January  13th^  n.s.  Madame  de  Sevigne  men- 
tions these  circumstances  in  her  letters,  and  she  gives  Mary 
II.  as  an  instance  of  the  transitory  nature  of  all  mundane 
glories.  "  She  was/'  says  her  illustrious  contemporary, 
'^but  thirty-three;  she  was  beautiful,  she  was  a  reigning 
queen,  and  she  is  dead  in  three  days.  But  the  great  news 
is,  that  the  prince  of  Orange  (William  III.)  is  assuredly 
very  ill;  for  though  the  malady  of  his  wife  was  contagious, 
he  never  quitted  her,  and  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  he 
will  not  quit  her  long."  William  III.,  however,  bore  on  his 
face  marks  which  entirely  secured  him  from  any  danger 
respecting  the  contagious  malady  of  which  his  queen  died; 
and  if  he  was  very  iU  at  the  time  of  her  death,  his  malady 
did  not  arise  from  the  smallpox.  When  the  news  was  con- 
firmed of  the  death  of  Mary,  her  father  shut  himself  up 
in  his  apartments  and  refused  all  visits;  he  observed  the 
mourning  of  solitude  and  tears,  but  he  would  not  wear  black 
for  her  death.* 

James  II.  likewise  sent  to  Louis  XIY.  to  request  him  not 
to  wear  mourning  for  his  daughter,  and  not  to  order  a  court- 
mourning.  Otherwise,  as  she  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
king  of  France,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  his  aunt,  this 

1  An  inedited  MS.  in  the  Biblioth^ne  da  Roi,  in  French,  marked  1715. 
'  Pangean,  voL  iu.  p.  512. 
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order  would  have  appeared^  althougli  it  would  have  been  a 
great  absurdity  considering  the  deadly  war  subsisting^  which 
seemed  more  personal  than  national^  between  the  families  of 
Orange^  Stuart,  and  Bourbon.  Some  of  the  old  nobility  of 
France  claimed  kindred  with  the  house  of  Orange ;  among 
others^  were  the  dukes  de  Bouillon  and  Duras,  who  thought 
fit  to  assume  mourning :  they  were  sternly  commanded  by 
Louis  XIV.  ''  to  put  it  oflF.''^  The  duke  de  St.  Simon 
blames  the  royal  order  as  a  petty  vengeance.  This  acute 
observer  is  among  the  few  writers  who  do  justice  to  the 
great  abilities  of  Mary  in  government;  at  the  same  time, 
he  bears  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  "that  she  was 
much  more  bitter  against  her  father  than  was  her  husband." 
The  conduct  of  James  II.  was  influenced  by  the  horror 
which  he  felt  at  ascertaLoing  that  his  once-beloved  child 
had  expired  without  any  message  or  expression  of  sor- 
row and  regret  at  the  sufferings  which  she  had  been  the 
means  of  causing  him.  He  observes,  ''that  many  of  his 
partisans  fancied  that  her  death  would  pave  the  way  for 
his  restoration,"  but  he  made  no  additional  efibrts  on  that 
account ;  indeed  he  says,  ''  the  event  only  caused  him  the 
additional  affliction  of  seeing  a  child,  whom  he  loved  so 
tenderly,  persevere  to  her  death  in  such  a  signal  state  of 
disobecUence  and  disloyalty,  and  to  find  her  extolled  for 
crimes  as  if  they  were  the  highest  virtues  by  the  mer- 
cenary flatterers  around  her.  Even  archbishop  Tennison 
reckoned  among  her  virtues, "  adds  king  James,  ''  that 
she  had  got  the  better  of  all  duty  to  her  parent  in  con- 
sideration of  her  religion  and  her  country;  and  that,  even 
if  she  had  done  aught  blameworthy,  she  had  acted  by  the 
advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  church,  who  were 
answerable  for  it,  not  she."*  When  king  James  heard 
this  reported  speech,  he  cried  out,  "  Oh,  miserable  way  of 
ai^uing!  fatal  to  the  deceiver  and  to  the  deceived.  Yet 
by  this  very  saying,  she  discovered  both  her  scruple  and 
her  apprehension."     He  declared  himself  "much  afflicted 

^  Dangeaa,  vol.  iii.  p.  512,  and  St.  Simon,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 
•  Memoin  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Stanier  Clurk. 
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at  her  death,  and  more  at  her  maimer  of  dying;"  and 
affirmed,  'Hhat  both  his  children  had  lost  all  bowels  of 
compassion  for  him;  for  the  princess  of  Denmark,  not- 
withstanding her  professions  and  late  repentance,  now  ap- 
peared to  be  satisfied  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  (William 
III.).  Though  he  had  used  her  ill,  and  usurped  her  right, 
yet  she  preferred  that  he  should  remain,  rather  than  her 
father,  who  had  always  cherished  her  beyond  expression, 
should  be  restored.'^  * 

Archbishop  Tennison  delivered  to  the  king  the  deceased 
queen's  posthumous  letter,  together  with  a  reproving  message 
she  had  confided  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  adding  a  severe  lecture  to  his  majesty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  gross  misconduct  in  regard  to  Elizabeth  Yilliers. 
The  king  took  this  freedom  in  good  part,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised  the  archbishop  to  break  ofP  all  intimacy  with  her. 
The  queen's  letter  expressed  to  her  husband  the  great  pain 
which  his  connexion  with  her  rival  had  always  given  her.* 
True  to  the  personal  forbearance  which  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  her  conjugal  life,  she  never  complained,  or  told 
the  pangs  she  suffered  from  jealousy,  till  after  her  own  death 
had  taken  place;  but  whether  she  could  be  considered  to 
expire  in  perfect  peace  and  forgiveness  to  her  husband  when 
she  left  written  reproaches,  exposing  him  at  the  same  time 
to  the  schooling  of  a  stranger'  of  rude  manners  on  so  delicate 
a  subject,  is  matter  for  consideration. 

It  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  other  pains  and  penal- 
ties of  William  III.,  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  admoni- 
tions and  exhortations  of  the  dissenting-bred  clergy  whom 
he  had  placed  in  the  wealthiest  church  preferments,  he 
having  avowedly  not  the  best  opinion  of  their  disinterested- 
ness of  conversion.     For  Burnet  he  always  manifested  loath- 

>  Memoin  of  James  II.,  edited  by  Stanier  dark. 
«  Shrewsbury  MSS.,  edited  by  Coxe. 
'  That  archbishop  Tennison  was  a  personal  stranger  both  to  the  king  and 
queen,  is  especially  noticed  by  Bunlet.  Tennison's  appointment  had  been  so 
recent,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  archbishop  Tillotson,  that  when  he 
officiated  at  the  queen's  death-bed,  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  conyersed  with 
either. 
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ing,  which  was  uncontrollable^ — a  feeling  in  which,  we  have 
seen  by  her  letters,  his  lost  queen  fully  participated.  Burnet, 
nevertheless,  was  among  the  most  active  of  his  lecturers  on 
the  subject  of  future  good  behaviour,  and,  with  infinite  self- 
satisfaction,  notes  the  result.  '^  King  William  began  then 
the  custom,  which  he  has  observed  ever  since  very  exactly, 
of  going  to  prayers  twice  a-dayj  he  entered  upon  very 
solemn  and  serious  resolutions  of  becoming,  in  all  things,  an 
exact  Christian,  and  of  breakiug  off  all  bad  practices  what- 
soever. He  expressed  a  particular  regard  to  all  the  queen^s 
inclinations  and  intentions.  He  resolved  to  keep  up  her 
fiunily.'^'  Such  declaration  need  not  excite  astonishment: 
the  "  family "  Bumet  means,  consisted,  not  of  the  queen's 
near  relatives  of  the  exiled  royal  house,  but  merely  of  her 
household  servants;  and  if  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  is 
to  be  believed,  the  king  afterwards  grumbled  excessively  at 
paying  them  the  pensions  he  had  promised  in  the  height  of 
these  his  well-behaved  resolutions. 

*'  I  confess,'*  pursues  Bumet,  "  that  my  hopes  are  so  sunk 
with  the  queen's  death,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with 
further  expectations.  If  things  can  be  kept  in  tolerable 
order,  so  that  we  have  peace  and  quiet  in  our  days,  I  dare 
look  for  no  more.  So  black  a  scene  of  Providence  as  is  now 
upon  us,  gives  me  many  dismal  apprehensions."^  As  to  any 
reconciliation  of  the  princess  Anne  with  the  queen,  it  is 
improbable  that  Bumet  believed  it  took  place,  since  the 
Harleian  contains  three  different  copies  of  the  queen's  death 
from  the  bishop's  pen;  and  although  he  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness from  beginning  to  end,  he  mentions  not  the  name  of 
the  princess  therein.  Indeed,  the  odd  and  maladroit  manner 
in  which  that  assertion  is  introduced  into  the  printed  history, 
many  pages  after  its  natural  date,  gives  the  whole  incident  a 
very  suspicious  aspect.  The  words  are  thrust  among  the 
current  events  far  into  the  year  1695 ;  they  are  a-propos  to 
nothing  connected  with  chronological  order,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  queen,  when  she  wasf  dying,  had  received  a  kind 
message  from,  and  had  sent  a  reconciling  message  to,  the 
>  Harleian  MS.>  6684.  <  Bumef  s  MS.,  Harleian  Collection. 
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princess,  so  that  breach  was  made  up.  "lis  true  the  sisters 
did  not  meet;  'twas  thought  that  might  throw  the  queen 
into  too  great  a  commotion/** 

While  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  queen^s  fune- 
ral, a  great  number  of  elegies  and  odes  were  written  in 
praise  of  her  majesty.  But  poetic  talent,  excepting  in  the 
line  of  lampoons,  was  very  scarce  among  the  revolution- 
ary party;  and  as  the  elegies  excited  either  laughter  or 
contempt,  the  public  press  of  the  day  indulged  in  furious 
abuse  of  Dryden,  because  no  panegyric  on  the  queen  ap- 
peared from  his  pen.  "It  is  diflScult,''  observes  sir  Walter 
Scott,*  "to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  deprived  poet- 
laureate  of  the  unfortunate  James  could  have  treated  the 
memory  of  his  master's  daughter.*'  He  granted  her,  at  least 
on  that  occasion,  the  mercy  of  his  sUence.  Dryden  was, 
however,  appealed  to,  in  order  to  decide  ^^  which  of  the  nu- 
merous efibsions  to  the  memory  of  queen  Mary  was  the 
best?'* — "Bad  was  the  best,"  was  the  very  natural  answer 
of  one  of  the  classical  poets  of  England;  but  being  pressed 
to  pronounce  a  more  distinctive  verdict,  he  said,  "  that  the 
ode  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  *  was  the  best.*'  Among  the 
royal  elegies  were  included  some  perpetrations  in  the  pathetic 
line  by  the  hard,  sarcastic  profligates.  Prior,  Congreve,  and 
Swift.^     Sir  Walter  Scott  suspects   that  the  ducal  strains 

1  Burnet's  Own  Times,  edition  1823,  with  Dartmonth'Sy  Onslow's^  and  Hsrd- 
wicke's  Notes,  voL  iv.  p.  157. 

*  Life  of  Dryden. 
'  ''Its  memory,"   says  sir  Walter,    "only  survives  in  an  almost  equally 
obscure  fbneral  poem  to  the  memory  of  William  duke  of  Devonshire,  in  which 
these  lines  occur : — 

"  Twas  so  when  the  destroyer's  dreedftd  dart 
Once  pierced  through  ours  to  fiur  Maria's  heart. 
From  his  state  helm  then  some  short  hours  he  stole, 
T*  indulge  his  melting  eyes  and  bleeding  soul. 
Whilst  his  bent  knees  to  those  remains  divine^ 
Faid  their  last  offering  to  that  royal  shrine." 

No  wonder  that  sir  Walter  Scott  suspected  the  merits  of  the  Devonshire  tribute, 
after  quoting  this  abstract  of  its  contents  from  some  writer  of  less  talent  than 
his  grace.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  was,  at  that  time,  one  of  the  state-mimsters, 
and  had  always  formed  one  among  the  council  of  nine. 

*  Swift  was  at  that  time  an  expectant  of  place  and  profit  from  William  III., 
under  the  patronage  of  or  William  Temple. 
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were  in  reality  the  worst,  but  they  eluded  his  research. 
They  exist  at  length  in  the  Harleian  collection,  and  prove 
that  Dryden  spoke  as  an  honest  critic,  for  they  are  far  supe- 
rior to  the  professional  poetry  published  on  the  occasion. 
They  preserve,  withal,  some  historical  allusions;  thus,  the 
queen  is  given  the  credit  of  tears  she  either  shed,  or  feigned 
to  shed,  at  her  coronation,  although  other  witnesses  have 
recorded  dark  words  which  escaped  her  on  that  occasion 
against  her  father's  life : — 

««Odb  bt  thb  Dveb  07  Dbyonshibb  ok  thb  Dbath  op  Mabt  II. 

"  Long  our  divided  state. 
Hong  in  the  balance  of  a  doabtfhl  fiite ; 
When  one  bright  nymph  the  gathering  doads  dispelled. 
And  all  the  griefs  of  Albion  healed. 

Her  the  united  land  obeyed ; 
She  knew  her  task,  and  nicely  understood 

To  what  intention  kings  are  made,— 
Not  for  their  own,  bat  for  their  people's  good. 
'Twas  that  prevailing  argument  alone 
Determined  her  to  fill  the  vacant  throne^  ] 

And  with  sadness  she  beheld 

A  crown  devolving  on  her  head. 

By  the  excesses  of  a  prince  misled. 

When  by  her  royal  birth  compelled 
To  what  her  God  and  what  her  country  claimed. 

Though  by  a  servile  fiiction  blamed. 

How  graceful  were  the  tears  she  shed ! 
•  •  •  •  • 

When,  wuting  only  for  a  wind,^ 
Against  our  isle  the  power  of  Fnmce  was  aimed. 
Her  ruling  arts  in  their  true  lustre  shined. 
The  winds  themselves  were  by  her  influence  charmed ; 

Secure  and  undisturbed  the  scene 
Of  Albion  seemed,  and  like  her  eyes  serene. 

Fatal  to  the  fair  and  young. 

Accursed  disease !  how  long 
Have  wretched  mothers  mourned  thy  rage, 
Bobbed  of  the  hope  and  comfort  of  their  age  ? 

^  This  historical  allusion  is  to  the  circumstances  of  that  king's  last  voyage  from 
Holland,  which  are  not  very  creditable  to  the  once-triumphant  navy  of  Great 
Britain,  especially  when  joined  to  the  Dutch  marine  force.  "  November,  Tuesday 
16,  1694.  The  prince  of  Orange  [William  III.]  embarked  to  go  to  England; 
the  wind  beat  him  back  twice,  but  he  persevered,  and  finally  sailed  with  a  fine 
day.  His  squadron  was  strongly  reinforced,  as  he  had  been  told  that  Jean  Bart 
was  watching  for  him." — ^Memoirs  of  Dangeau.  William  had  been  waiting  all 
the  month  for  a  passage,  lest  Jean  Bart  should  intercept  him. 
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From  the  xmhappj  lover's  ade, 
How  often  hast  thoa  toni  the  bloonung  bride  ? 

Common  disasters  sorrow  raise. 

But  Heaven's  sem^r  frowns  amase. 
The  queen !  a  word,  a  soond. 
Of  nations  once  the  hope  and  firm  support. 
That  name  becomes  unutterable  now ; 

The  crowds  in  that  dejected  ooort 
Wheie  WngniAing  MariA  lay. 
Want  power  to  aA  the  news  they  come  to  know: 

Silent  thdr  droofnng  heads  th^  bow. 
Silence  itself  proclaims  the  universal  woe. 

Even  Maria's  latest  care,> 
Whom  winter's  seasons,  nor  contending  Jove, 
Nor  watchful  fleets  could  from  his  glorious  purpon  move^ 
Now  trembles,  now  he  sinks  beneath  the  mighty  weight, — 

The  hero  to  the  man  gives  way."* 

Swift's  Pindaric  ode  on  the  queen  of  his  supposed  patran 
exists  in  the  Athenian  Oracle :  it  cannot  be  worse.  In  the 
Life  of  Sir  William  Temple,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Swift, 
it  is  asserted  "  that  lady  Temple  died  within  a  month  of  her 
majesty,  out  of  sheer  grief  for  her  loss.''  A  great  compli- 
ment to  the  queen,  but  a  doubtful  one  to  sir  William  Temple, 
who  survived  his  lady. 

The  queen's  memory  was  illustrated  by  an  historical  sermon 
or  oration,  preached  on  occasion  of  her  death  by  Burnet. 
These  pages  cannot,  however,  be  illumined  from  it  by  words 
that  glow  and  bum,  such  as  iSowed  from  the  lips  of  the 
eloquent  Bossuet,  when  the  character  and  misfortunes  of 
Henrietta  Maria  were  given  him  for  his  theme.  Bumef  s 
obituary  memorial  on  Henrietta  Maria's  grand-daughter 
scarcely  rises  to  the  level  of  quaintness,  and  his  distress 
for  facts  on  which  to  hang  his  excessive  praises  makes  him 
degenerate  into  queemess;  for  after  lauding  to  the  utmost 
the  love  of  queen  Mary  II.  for  sermons,  (being  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  bitter  contempt  she  had  expressed  for  hia 
own,)  he  falls  into  the  following  comical  commendations : — 


*'  She  gave  her  minutes  of  leisure  with  the  greatest  wiUmgness  to  i 
and  gardenage.     She  had  a  richness  of  invention,  with  a  happineas  of  oonki- 
vaince,  that  had  airs  in  it  that  waeflreer  and  nt^ler  than  wka$  wot  more  st^, 

1  William  m. 
*  The  elegy  would  extend  over  many  pages :  the  necessity  for  brevity  oblSgas 
US  to  present  only  an  abstract,  inchidiBg  all  the  personal  alfauioiiB  ponfala. 
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thongh  it  might  be  more  regular.  She  knew  that  this  drew  an  expense  after  it: 
she  had  no  inclinations  besides  this  to  any  diversions  that  were  expensefnl,  and 
mnce  this  empbyed  many  hands,  she  was  pleased  to  say,  '  that  she  hoped  it 
would  be  forgiven  her.'  Yet  she  was  uneasy  when  she  felt  the  weight  of  the 
tdiaige  that  lay  upon  it." 

*^The  gardenage/'  that  had  airs  in  it  ''freer  than  those  that 
were  more  stiflF/^  was,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
completely  on  a  par  with  the  Dutch  architecture  perpetrated 
by  Mary  and  her  spouse.  Neither  was  worth  placing  in 
the  list  of  a  queen-regnanf  s  virtues.  Perhaps  the  following 
eulogy  may  seem  not  greatly  adapted  for  fimeral  oratory,  yet 
it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  biographer  an  insight  into 
the  routine  of  the  pretty  behaviour  and  neat  sampler  way 
of  life  that  Mary  II.  mistook  for  high  Christian  virtues. 
**  When  her  eyes  were  endangered  by  reading  too  much,  she 
found  out  the  amusement  of  work.''  It  was  no  doubt  a  great 
discovery  on  the  part  of  her  majesty,  but  her  bad  eyes  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  needle-work,  point-stitch,  tent- 
stitch,  tapestry-stitch,  and  all  the  other  stitches,  to  say 
nothing  of  matching  shades  of  silks  and  threading  needles, 
require  better  eyesight  than  reading. 

<<  In  aQ  those  hours  that  were  not  given  to  better  employment^  she  wrought 
with  her  own  hands ;  and  sometimes  with  bo  oonstant  a  di%enoe,  as  if  she  had 
been  to  earn  her  bread  by  it.  It  was  a  new  thing,  and  looked  like  a  eight,  to 
Bee  a  queen  work  so  many  boors  a-day.  She  looked  on  idleness  as  the  great 
eorruption  of  human  nature,  and  believed  that  if  the  mind  had  no  employment 
Igiven  it,  it  would  create  some  of  the  worst  sort  to  itself;  and  she  thought  that 
any  thing  that  might  amuse  and  divert,  without  leaving  a  dreg  and  ill  impressions 
behind  it,  ought  to  fill  up  those  vacant  hours  which  were  not  claimed  by  devotion 
or  busineBS.  Her  example  soon  wrought  on,  not  only  those  that  belonged  to  her, 
but  the  whole  town  to  follow  it,  so  that  it  became  as  much  the  fashion  to  work, 
as  it  had  been  formerly  to  be  idle.  In  this,  which  seemed  a  nothing,  and  was 
turned  by  some  to  be  the  subject  of  raillery,  a  greater  step  was  made  than 
perhaps  every  one  was  aware  of  towards  the  bettering  of  the  age.  While  she 
diverted  herself  thus  with  work,  she  took  care  to  g^ve  an  entertainment  to  her 
own  mind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  admitt^  to  the  honour  of  working 
with  her ;  one  was  appointed  to  read  to  the  rest ;  the  choice  was  suited  to  the 
time  of  day  and  to  the  employment, — some  book  or  poem  that  was  lively  as  well 
Bs  instructing.  Few  of  her  sex — ^not  to  say  of  her  rank — gave  ever  less  time  to 
dresnng,  or  seemed  less  curious  about  it.  Those  parts  which  required  more 
patience  were  not  given  up  entirely  to  it," 

This  sentence  is  somewhat  enigmatical ;  indeed,  the  whole 
sermon  would  prove  a  useful  collection  of  sentences  for  those 
grammarians,  who  teach  a  dear  style  by  the  means  of  ex- 

o  o  2 
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posing  faulty  instances  of  involved  composition.  The  truth 
is^  that  the  man's  conscience  vras  at  war  with  his  words; 
therefore  those  words  became  tortuous  and  contradictory. 
He  has  dared  to  praise  Mary  II.  for  "  filial  piety/'  knowings 
as  he  must  have  done  better  than  any  one  else,  how  dif- 
ferently she  had  conducted  herself.  He  himself  has  re* 
corded,  and  blamed,  her  disgusting  conduct  at  her  arrival 
at  Whitehall ;  but  whether  it  is  true  that  Mary  sat  complsr- 
cently  to  hear  this  very  man  grossly  calumniate  her  mother, 
rests  on  the  word  of  lord  Dartmouth.  There  is  one  circum* 
stance  that  would  naturally  invalidate  the  accusation,  which 
is,  that  it  was  thoroughly  against  her  own  interest, — a  point 
which  Mary  never  lost  sight  of;  for  if  Anne  Hyde  was  a 
faithless  wife,  what  reason  had  her  daughter  to  suppose  that 
she  was  a  more  genuine  successor  to  the  British  crown  than 
the  unfortunate  brother  whose  birth  she  had  stigmatized? 
Nevertheless,  the  same  strain  of  reasoning  holds  good  against 
her  encouragement  of  the  libellous  attacks  of  the  Dutch 
polemical  writer,  Jurieu,  on  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  The 
hatred  which  her  revolutionary  policy  caused  her  to  express 
for  her  unfortunate  ancestress  seems  the  more  unnatural,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  nature  had  impressed  on  both, 
insomuch  that  the  portrait  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  Dal- 
keith bears  as  strong  a  likeness  to  her  descendant,  Mary  II., 
in  features,  when  the  latter  princess  was  about  eighteen,  as  if 
she  had  assumed  the  costimie  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
sat  to  the  painter.  The  similarity  of  the  autographs  of  sig- 
nature between  the  two  Mary  Stuart  queens,  is  likewise  veiy 
remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  following  odd  passage  in  the  Burnet  pane- 
gyric, means  to  affirm  that  queen  Mary  II.  was  unwilling  to 
be  praised  in  public  addresses : — 

"  Here  arises  an  unexampled  piece  of  a  character,  which  may  be  well  begun 
with ;  for  I  am  afViud  it  both  begun  and  will  end  with  her.  In  most  persoos» 
even  those  of  the  truest  merit,  a  studied  management  will,  perhaps,  appear  witii 
a  little  too  much  varnish :  lilce  a  nocturnal  piece  that  has  a  light  cast  through 
even  the  most  shaded  parts,  some  disposition  to  eet  oneeelf  otU,  and  some  satis- 
ftction  at  being  commended,  will,  at  some  time  or  oth^,  show  itself  more  or 
less.    Here  we  may  appeal  to  great  multitudes,  to  all  who  had  the  honoor  to 
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•pproaofa  her,  and  particolarly  to  those  who  were  admitted  to  the  g^reatest 
nearpeM,  if  at  any  one  time  any  thing  of  this  sort  did  ever  discover  itself.  When 
doe  acknowledgments  were  made,  or  decent  things  said  upon  occasions  that  had 
weQ  deserved  them,  (God  knows  how  freqnent  these  were !)  these  seemed  scarce 
to  he  heard :  they  were  bo  little  desired  that  they  were  pfresently  passed  over, 
without  so  much  as  an  answer  that  might  seem  to  entertain  the  discourse,  even 
while  it  checked  it." 

Among  other  of  queen  Mary^s  merits  are  reckoned  her 
constant  apprehensions  ''  that  the  secret  sins  of  those  aroimd 
her  drew  down  many  judgments  on  her  administration  and 
goyemment/'  a  theme  on  which  she  very  piously  dilates  in 
her  letters  to  her  husband.  Assuredly,  an  unnatural  daugh- 
ter, and  a  cruel  sister,  needed  not  to  have  wasted  her  time  in 
fixing  judgments  on  the  secret  sins  of  other  people.  Amidst 
this  mass  of  affectation  and  contradiction^  some  traits  are 
preserved  in  regard  to  the  queen^s  personal  amiability  in  her 
last  illness,  which  redound  far  more  to  her  credit  than  any 
instance  that  Burnet  has  previously  quoted;  they  have, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  confirmed  by  a  person 
more  worthy  of  belief  than  himself.  This  is  archbishop  Ten- 
nison,  who  says,  ''As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  distemper 
was  known,  the  earliest  care  of  this  charitable  mistress  was 
for  the  removing  of  such  immediate  servants  as  might,  by 
distance,  be  preserved  in  health.  She  fixed  the  times  for 
prayer  in  her  own  chamber  some  days  before  her  illness 
attained  its  height;  she  ordered  to  be  read  to  her,  more 
than  once,  a  sermon,  by  a  good  man  now  with  God,  (pro- 
bably archbishop  Tillotson,)  on  this  text :  '  What  I  shall  we 
receive  good  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  not  receive  evil?^ ''' 
Burnet  adds,  ''  Besides  suffering  none  of  her  servants  to  stay 
about  her  when  their  attendance  might  endanger  their  own 
health,  she  was  so  tender  of  them  when  they  fell  imder  that 
justly-dreaded  illness,  that  she  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
removed,  though  they  happened  to  be  lodged  very  near  her- 
self.'' Such  conduct  comprehended,  not  only  the  high  merit 
of  humanity,  but  the  still  more  difficult  duty  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  personal  convenience. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  Bumefs  narrative,  that  any  part 

>  Narrative  of  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  by  Dr.  Tenniaon;  printed  in  White 
Eennef  s  History,  voL  iiL  p.  678.    The  sermon  is  by  TiUotwn. 
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of  the  Greenwicli  or  Virginian  endowments  were  beqaeathed 
by  the  queen  from  her  personal  economy, — a  circumstance 
very  needful  to  ascertain^  when  estimating  the  degree  of 
virtue  appertaining  to  royal  charity.  The  fimds  came  from 
the  means  of  the  miserable  and  over-tasied  people^  then 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  government  expenditure^  in- 
creased at  least  thirty-fold,  partly  by  the  profligate  corrup- 
tion of  the  triumphant  oligarchy,  and  partly  by  her  husband^s 
Flemish  campaigns.  Yet,  as  a  legislatress,  Mary  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  projects  of  such  institutions,  since  she 
occasioned  a  portion  of  the  public  money  to  be  directed  to 
virtuous  uses,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  applied  to 
the  above  worthless  purposes.  From  Burnet's  narrative,  it 
is  plain  that  the  Virginian  college  was  indebted  to  her  as 
legislatress,  and  not  as  foundress : — 

?  The  last  great  project,"  says  Burnet,*  "  that  her  thoughts  were  working  on, 
with  relation  to  a  noble  and  royal  provision  for  maimed  and  decayed  sesmeo, 
was  particularly  designed  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  put  them  in  a  probable  way 
of  ending  their  days  in  the  fear  of  God.  Every  new  hint  that  way  was  enter- 
tained by  her  with  a  Hvely  joy ;  she  had  some  discourse  on  that  head  the  very 
day  before  she  was  taken  ill.  She  took  particular  pains  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  state  of  our  plantations,  and  of  those  colonies  that  we  have  among  infidels; 
but  it  was  no  small  grief  to  her  to  hear,  that  they  were  but  too  generally  a 
reproach  to  the  religion  by  which  they  were  named,  (I  do  not  ssy  which  th^ 
professed,  for  many  of  them  seem  scarce  to  profess  it).  She  gave  a  willing  ear 
to  a  proposition  which  was  made  for  erecting  schools,  and  the  founding  of  a 
college  among  them,  [the  Virginian  foundation].  She  considered  the  whole 
scheme  of  it,  and  the  endowment  which  was  desired  for  it;  it  was  a  noble  one, 
and  was  to  rise  out  of  some  branches  of  the  revenue,^  which  made  it  liable  to 
objections,  but  she  took  care  to  consider  the  whole  thing  so  well,  that  she  her- 
self answered  all  objections,  and  espoused  the  matter  with  so  affectionate  a  oqd- 
cem,  that  she  prepared  it  for  the  king  to  settie  at  his  coming  over." 

Burnet  thinks  proper  to  assert,  that  William  III.  had  "great 
liking  for  good  things,^^  meaning  religious  and  charitable 
foundations ;  and  adds,  with  more  veracity,  "  that  the  queen 
always  took  care  to  give  him  the  largest  share  of  the  honour 
of  those  eflfected  by  her  means.'^ 

The  public  papers  notified,  with  great  solemnity,  the  cir- 

^  Discourse  on  the  Memory  of  the  late  Queen,  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  lord  bishop 
of  Sarum. 

'  This  assertion  proves  that  the  queen  herself  was  not  the  foundress,  as  her 
income  and  property  would  have  been  at  her  own  disposal.  When  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  Flantagenet  queens  founded  colleges  and  hospitals,  they  required 
their  consorts'  consent  to  appropriate  the  fruits  of  th^  ovm  economy  for  these 
puiposes,  not  the  public  revenue. 
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cnmstance^  that  upon  the  queen's  first  indisposition  the 
greatest  and  eldest  lion  in  the  Tower^  who  had  been  there 
about  twenty  years^  and  was  commonly  called  '  king  Charles 
II/s  lion/  sickened  with  her^  and  died  on  the  Wednesday 
nighty  forty-eight  hours  before  her;  ''which  was  ominous/' 
continues  our  authority^  ''affording  us  so  much  the  more 
matter  of  curiosity,  because  the  like  happened  at  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  when  another  of  these  royal  beasts  made  the 
same  exit^  with  the  prince/'  Such  coincidences  occur  fre- 
quently enough  in  English  history  to  raise  the  idea^  that  the 
wardens  of  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower  considered  it  a  point 
of  etiquette  privately  and  discreetly  to  sacrifice  a  lion  to  the 
manes  of  royalty^  on  the  decease  of  any  sovereign. 

Poems  on  the  death  of  the  queen  continued  to  be  poured 
out  by  the  public  press,  during  the  extraordinary  time  which 
occurred  between  her  demise  and  her  fimeral.  One  of  the 
most  singular  of  these  elegies  conmiences  thus  :^ — 

"  The  great  Inexorable  seals  his  ears, 
Deaf  to  our  cries,  unmelted  by  our  tears ; 
The  irrevocable  posting  mandate  flies, 
Tom  from  three  kingdoms'  grasping  arms,  she  dies !" 

After  upbraiding  Providence  with  some  profane  rant,  an 
allusion  to  the  queen's  tastes  occurs  in  an  apostrophe  to  her 
favourite  garden  at  Whitehall,  which  a  notification  explains 
led  to  the  privy-stairs,  or  private  entrance,  into  the  royal 
apartments  of  that  ancient  palace.  As  the  name  Privy- 
gardens  is  still  retained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Banqueting- 
house,  this  locality  may  be  ascertained : — 

"  And  yon,  onoe  royal  plants,  her  Httle  grove, 
'Twixt  Heaven's  and  William's  dear  divided  love. 
Her  contemplative  walk,  dose  by  whose  side 
Did  the  pleased  Thames  his  silver  cmrent  glide. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  opening,  no  unhallowed  hand  may  draw 
The  widowed  curtains  of  her  loved  Nassau. 
I>espair,  death,  horror ! — oh,  be  strong,  great  heart ! 
Thou*st  now  to  pky  thy  mightiest  hero's  part 
Tes,  great  Nassau,  the  parting  call  was  given; 
Too  dire  divorce !  thy  happier  rival.  Heaven, 
T*  its  own  embrace  has  snatched  that  darling  &ir. 
Translated  to  immortal  spousals  there." 

1  Life  of  Mary  IL:  1695.  «  Ibid. 
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The  reader  is  spared  some  rather  popish  apostrophes  to  St. 
Peter,  the  patron  saint  of  Westminster-abbey,  and  the  great 
civility  he  is  expected  to  show  to  her  defiinct  majesty^s  re- 
mains in  opening,  with  his  own  hand,  the  portals  of  the  holy 
fane  to  allow  the  sumptuous  velvet  hearse  to  pass  in,  and  the 
still  greater  alacrity  and  joy  with  which  he  had  admitted  her 
beautiM  spirit  at  the  narrow  gate.  An  imaginary  monu- 
ment of  the  most  costly  and  enduring  marble  is  also  ad- 
dressed, under  the  supposition  that  WiUiam  would  pay  that 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  his  queen. 

Lord  Cutts,  whose  headlong  valour  was  infinitely  esteemed 
by  king  William,  turned  poet  on  the  solemn  occasion  of 
Mary^s  death.  Poetry  from  lord  Cutts  was  as  great  a  mira- 
cle as  "  honey  from  the  stony  rock,^'  since  his  qualificatioxiB 
have  descended  to  posterity  in  a  terse  line  of  Dryden  or 
Pamell,  describing  him, 

"  Ab  brave  and  brainleaB  as  the  sword  he  wean." 
Unfortunately,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  the  monody  of 
lord  Cutts  with  elegiac  gravity,  on  account  of  the  intrusion 
of  absurd  epithets : — 

"  She's  gone !  the  beaaty  of  our  isle  is  fled. 
Our  joy  cut  off,  the  great  Maria  dead ; 
Tears  are  too  mean  for  her,  our  grief  should  be 
Dumb  as  the  grave,  and  black  as  destiny. 

Ye  fields  and  gardens,  where  our  sovereign  walked. 

Serenely  smiled,  and  profitabltf  talked. 

Be  gay  no  more ;  but  wild  and  barren  liei, 

That  all  your  blooming  sweets  with  hers  may  die, — 

Sweets  that  crowned  love,  and  softened  miyesty. 


Nor  was  this  angel  lodged  in  common  earth. 
Her  form  proclaimed  her  mind  as  well  as  birth ; 
So  graoeM  and  so  lovely,  ne'er  was  seen 
A  finer  woman,  and  more  awful  queen." 

Lord  Cutts  breaks  into  strains  of  tender  sympathy  with  the 
queen^s  mourning  maids  of  honour,  all  dressed  in  the  deepest 
sable : — 

*'  Ye  gentle  nymphs,  that  on  her  throne  did  wait> 
And  helped  to  fill  the  brightn^s  of  her  state; 
Whilst  all  in  shining  gold  and  purple  dressed. 
Your  beauties  in  the  fidrest  light  wero  placed." 
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The  king  is  then  panegyrized  in  very  droll  strains : — 

''  See  where  the  glorious  Nassau  fainting  lies, 
The  mighty  Atlas  falls,  the  oonqaeror  dies ! 
O  sir,  revive !  to  England's  help  return. 
Command  your  grief,  and  like  a  hero  mourn." 

But  when  readiQg  these  eulogiums^  it  is  requisite  to  call  to 

mind  that  such  sentiments  were  not  felt  by  all  the  English 

nation;  for  Mary  had  governed  a  divided  people,  half  of 

whom  were  only  kept  down  by  terror  of  a  standing  army 

ruled  by  the  lash,  and  by  the  nearly  perpetual  suspension  of 

the  habeas  corpus  act.    Numbers  of  opponents  took  pleasure 

in  circulating,  not  elegies,  but  epigrams  on  her  memory. 

The  following  have  been  preserved  in  manuscript,  and  were 

handed  about  in  coflfee-houses,  where  the  literary  lions  of 

the  day  congregated,  every  person  of  decided  genius,  fipom 

Dryden  to  the  marvellous  boy  Alexander  Pope,  being  adverse 

to  her  cause : — 

Jacobite  Epitaph  on  Mast  II.» 

"  Here  ends,  notwithstanding  her  specious  pretences. 
The  undutiiiil  child  of  the  kindest  of  princes. 
Well,  here  let  her  lie,  for  hy  this  time  she  knows. 
What  it  is  such  a  father  and  king  to  depose; 
Between  vice  and  virtue  she  parted  her  life. 
She  was  too  had  a  daughter,  and  too  good  a  wife." 

The  observations  preserved  in  the  pages  of  Dangeau  and  of 
madame  S^vign^,  relative  to  the  expectation  that  William 
III.  would  die  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  partner,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  second  of  these  epigram  epitaphs  :^ — 

"  Is  Willy's  wife  now  dead  and  gone  ? 
I'm  sorry  he  is  left  alone. 
Oh,  blundering  Death !  I  do  thee  ban. 
That  took  the  wife  and  left  the  man. 
Come,  Atropos,  come  with  thy  knife, 
And  take  the  man  to  his  good  wife; 
And  when  thou'st  rid  us  of  the  knave, 
A  thousand  thanks  then  thou  shalt  have." 

When  the  news  arrived  at  Bristol  that  the  queen  was  dead, 
many  gentlemen  gathered  together  in  the  taverns,  and  passed 
the  night  in  dancing  and  singing  Jacobite  songs,  while  a  lai^e 
mob  assembled  at  the  doors,  shouting,  "No  foreigners!  no 

1  Cole's  MS.  Collections,  vol.  xxi.  p.  65.  *  Ibid. 
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taxes !''    These  turbulent  scenes  were  repeated  at  Norwich, 

in  Warwickshire^  and  in  Suffolk.'     Political  malice  likewise 

showed  itself  in  another  spiteful  epigram : — 

"Ok  the  Death  op  Mast  II.« 

"  The  queen  deceased,  the  long  ao  grieved. 
As  if  the  hero  died,  the  woman  lived ; 
Alas !  we  erred  i'  the  choice  of  our  oommanderB^ 
He  should  have  knotted,  and  she  gone  to  Flanders." 

Dr.  Ken,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  was 
formerly  chaplain  to  queen  Mary  in  the  first  years  of  her 
marriage,  when  she  was  in  Holland,  roused  himself  from  his 
peaceful  retirement  to  write  an  indignant  remonstrance  to 
Dr.  Tennison  on  his  conduct  at  the  queen^s  death-bed. 
Ken  charged  the  archbishop  with  compromising  the  high 
functions  of  a  primate  of  the  English  church,  by  omitting 
"to  call  queen  Mary  to  repent,  on  her  death-bed,  of  her  sins 
towards  her  father.^'  Ken  reminds  Tenmson,  in  forcible 
terms,  "  of  the  horror  that  primate  had  expressed  to  him  of 
some  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  queen  at  the  era  of 
the  Revolution,'^  which  he  does  not  fiilly  explain ;  but  what- 
soever they  were,  he  affirms  that  "they  would  compromise 
her  salvation,  without  individual  and  complete  repentance.''* 

And  here  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  interpolate,  that  a  few 
weeks  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  her  political  jealousy 
had  been  greatly  excited  by  the  fact  that  Ken,  the  deprived 
bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  was  regarded  by  the  reformed 
catholic  chiu-ch  of  England  as  their  primate,  on  account  of 
the  recent  demise  of  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Mary  had,  therefore,  molested  her  old  pastor  and  almoner, 
nay,  it  may  be  said  personal  protector  in  her  Orange  court, 
with  a  privy-coundl  warrant,  and  dragged  him  to  be  ques- 
tioned before  her  council.  Ken  made  his  appearance  in 
patched  gaberdine;  notwithstanding  his  pale  face  and  thin 
grey  hairs,  he  was  animated  by  moral  courage  of  a  high  tone, 
and  the  queen  and  council  heard  what  they  did  not  like. 

1  Inedited  MS.,  Biblioth^ne  da  Roi;  likewise  Warwidohire  News-letter, 
January  10, 1694r5.  >  State  Poems. 

*  The  pamphlet,  printed  at  the  time,  may  he  seen  among  the  collections  at  the 
British  Mnseom. 
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Por  want  of  other  crimes,  our  church-of-England  bishop  was 
charged  with  the  oflFence  of  soliciting  the  charity  of  the 
public,  by  a  petition  in  behalf  of  the  starving  families  of  the 
nonjnring  clergy.  ''  My  lord/'  said  he,  ''  in  king  James's 
tune,  there  were  about  a  thousand  or  more  imprisoned  in  my 
diocese,  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  many  of  them  were  such  as  I  had  reason  to 
believe  to  be  ill  men,  and  void  of  all  religion  j  and  yet,  for  all 
that,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  relieve  them.  It  is  well  known 
to  the  diocese  that  I  visited  them  night  and  day,  and  I  thank 
God  I  supplied  them  with  necessaries  myself  as  far  as  I  could, 
and  encouraged  others  to  do  the  same ;  and  yet  king  James, 
far  from  punishing  me,  thanked  me  for  so  doing.''* 

The  dreadful  eruptive  disease  of  which  the  queen  died  did 
not  prevent  the  usual  process  of  embalming,  the  account  of 
which  is  extant  in  MS.,  dated  29th  December,  1694. 

**THB  Bill  fob  thb  Embalment  ov  ths  Body  of  Hbs  Majesty,  by 
Db.  Habsl,  Hbb  Majesty's  Afothecaby. 

"  For  perftimed  Spanidrape,  to  make  Ceredoath  to  wrap  the  Body  in,  and  to 
Line  the  Coffin ;  for  Rich  Ghunmes  and  Spioes,  to  staff  the  body ;  for  Compound 
dryinge  Powders  perAuned,  to  lay  in  the  Coffin  Under  the  Body,  and  to  fill  up 
the  Ume,  [where  the  heart  and  viscera  were  enclosed] ;  for  Indian  Balsam,  Recti- 
fyed  Spirrits  of  Wine  Tinctured  with  Qummes  and  Spices,  and  a  stronge  Aroma- 
tized Lixivium  to  wash  the  Body  with ;  for  Rich  Damask  Powder  to  fill  the 
Coffin,  and  for  all  other  Materialls  for  Emhalminge  the  Body  of  the  High  and 
Mighty  Princes  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  beland,  Ac 

"As  alsoo  for  the  Spices  and  Damage  Powders  to  be  putt  between  the 
twoo  Coffines,  with  the  perfumes  for  the  Cambers,  [chambers];  altogether 
2001b.  00s.  OOd..  "JO.HUTTOK." 

The  mourning  for  queen  Mary  was  deep  and  general.     It 

is  alluded  to  in  the  following  MS.  of  the  times,  whieh  gives 

at  the   same  time  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  style  of 

writing  the  English  language  at  this  period  of  retrograded 

civilization : — 

"  The  greatest  pt  of  this  Town  are  p'^pareing  for  Mourning  for  y«  Queen,  who 
died  yo  27th  instant  ab^  2  Afternoon;  some  say  not  till  2  fiyday  morning;  the 

>  Een*s  own  Minutes  of  his  Examination  before  the  privy  council,  April  28, 
1696.  See  Hawkms'  Life  of  Ken,  edited  by  J.  J.  Round.  Mr.  Palin,  author 
of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  firom  1688  to  1717,  has  likewise 
edited  this  curious  and  interesting  scene,  with  many  other  particulars  of  Inshop 

^^'  *  Add.  MSS.,  5761,  fd.  52  B. 
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King  i»  extreamlj  griered  and  has  sowned  sway  oooe  or  twice;  ye«lerdtf " 
y«  ParliAment  resolved  «i«mtntf  Con^ra^^wen^  y^  an  hnmble  addren  bee  drawn 
and  Presented  to  his  Matie  to  condole  y«  death  of  y«  Q.,  and  y'  likewise  they 
will  stand  by  him  with  thdr  lives  and  fortanes  ag^  aU  enemies,  at  home  and 
abroad."* 

It  will  be  observed  firom  this  MS.,  that  the  addresses  of 
the  houses  of  parliament  were  prepared  within  a  few  honrs  of 
the  queen^s  decease.  Deputations  from  the  dissenters  went 
up  with  condoling  addresses  to  king  William,  to  whom, 
almost  as  early  as  the  houses  of  parliament,  an  oration  was 
pronounced  on  the  occasion  by  their  great  speaker.  Dr.  Bates, 
who,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the  deputy  who  proposed  a 
imion  between  the  dissenters  and  the  church  of  England  at 
the  time  of  queen  Mary's  landing  and  proclamation.  ''  I  well 
remember,''  says  Dr.  Calamy,  '^  that  upon  occasion  of  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Bates  on  the  loss  of  the  queen,  I  saw  tears 
trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  that  great  prince,  her  consort, 
who  so  often  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  was  one  that 
endeavoured  to  improve  that  melancholy  providence  at  Black- 
friars,  [the  place  of  his  meeting-house,]  and  was  pressed  to 
print  my  sermon,  but  refused  because  of  the  number  of  ser- 
mons printed  on  that  occasion."^ 

There  was  a  contest  respecting  the  propriety  of  the  parlia- 
ment being  dissolved,  according  to  the  old  custom  at  the 
death  of  the  sovereign ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  invited  to  follow  as 
mourners  at  queen  Mary's  funeral,  which  took  place,  March 
5th,  in  Westminster-abbey.  The  bells  of  every  parish  church 
throughout  England  tolled  on  the  day  of  Mary  II. 's  burial  j 
service  was  celebrated,  and  a  funeral  sermon  preached  gene- 
rally in  her  praise  at  every  church,  but  not  universally,  for 
a  Jacobite  clergyman  had  the  audacity  to  take  for  his  text 
the  verse,  "  Go,  see  now  this  cursed  woman,  and  bury  her,  for 
she  is  a  king's  daughter."  The  same  insult,  if  our  memory 
holds  good,  had  been  offered  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  the 
ancestress  of  Mary  II.,  by  a  puritan, — so  nearly  do  extremes 
in  politics  meet. 

>  Additional  MSS.,  681,  p.  602;  British  Hnsemn. 
■  Life  of  Calamy,  voL  i.  p.  856. 
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The  fimeral  procession  of  queen  Mary  was  chiefly  remark- 
able on  account  of  the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  a  circumstance  which  it  is  improbable  will 
ever  take  place  again.     A  wax  effigy  of  the  queen  was  placed 
over  her  coffin,  dressed  in  robes  of  state,  and  coloured  to 
resemble  Ufe.     After  the  funeral,  it  was  deposited  in  West- 
minster-abbey; and  in  due  time  that  of  her  husband,  William 
III.,  after  being  in  like  manner  carried  on  his  coffin  at  his 
funeral,  arrived  to  inhabit  the  same  glass  case.  These  funeral 
effigies,  in  general,  were  thus  preserved  to  assist  sculptors,  if 
a  monumental  statue  was  designed,  with  the  costume,  pro- 
portions, and  appearance  of  the  deceased.    There  is  httle 
doubt  but  that,  "when  the  wax-chandlers  did  their  office 
about  the  royal  dead,^'  part  of  that  office  was  to  take  a  cast 
of  the  person  for  the  waxen  effigy.     At  the  extreme  ends 
of  a  large  box,  glazed  in  front,  are  seen  the  effigies  of  queen 
Mary  and  king  William.     They  seem  to  be  standing  as  far 
as  possible  from  each  other;  the  sole  point  of  union  is  the 
proximity  of  their  sceptres,  which  they  hold  close  together, 
nearly  touching,  but  at  arm^s  length,  over  a  small  altar. 
The  figure  of  the  queen  is  nearly  six  feet  in  height;  her 
husband  looks  diminutive  in  comparison  to  her,  and  such 
was  really  the  case,  when,  as  tradition  says,  he  used  to  take 
her  arm  as  they  walked  together. 

Queen  Mar/s  wax  effigy  represents  a  well-proportioned, 
but  very  large  woman.     The  reports  of  the  angry  Jacobites 
regarding  her  devotion  to  the  table,  are  rather  confirmed  by 
this  representation  of  her  person  at  the  time  of  her  death,  for 
thirty-two  is  too  early  a  time  of  life  for  a  lady  to  be  embel- 
Hshed  with  a  double  chin.     The  costume  of  the  queen  nearly 
assimilates  to  the  court  dress  of  the  present  day.     Her  large 
but  well-turned  waist  is  compressed  in  a  tight  velvet  bodice 
of  royal  purple  velvet,  cut,  not  only  as  long  as  the  natural 
waist  will  allow,  but  about  an  inch  encroaching  on  the  hips ; 
thus  the  skirt  and  girdle  are  put  on  somewhat  lower  than  the 
waist, — a  very  graceful  fashion,  when  not  too  much  exag- 
gerated.    The  waist  is  not  pointed,  but  rounded,  in  front. 
The  bodice  is  formed  with  a  triangular  stomacher,  inserted 
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into  the  dress^  made  of  white  miniver;   three  graduated 
dusters  of  diamonds^  long  ovals  in  shape^  stud  this  stomacher 
from  the  chest  to  the  waist.    Clusters  of  rubies  and  diamonds 
surround  the  bust^  and  a  royal  mantle  of  purple  velvet  hangs 
from  the  back  of  the  bodice.     The  bosom  is  surrounded  with 
guipure^  and  large  double  ruffles  of  guipure^  or  parchment- 
lace^  depend  from  the  straight  sleeves  to  the  wrist.    The 
sleeves  are  trimmed  lengthways,  with  strips  of  miniver  and 
emerald  brooches.     The  skirt  of  the  robe  is  of  purple  velvet; 
it  forms  a  gracefrd  train,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  trimmed 
at  an  inch  distance  with  broad  gold  lace,  like  the  bands  of 
footmen^s  hats,  only  the  gold  is  beautifrd  and  finely  worked. 
The  skirt  of  the  dress  is  open,  and  the  ermine  trimming  is 
graduated  to  meet  the  ermine  stomacher  very  elegantly;  the 
opening  of  the  robe  shows  an  under-dress  of  very  beautifol 
shaded  lutestring,  the  ground  of  which  is  white,  but  it  is 
enriched  with  shades  and  brocadings  of  every  possible  colour. 
The  whole  dress  is  very  long,  and  falls  roimd  the  feet.     The 
throat  necklace,  a-la-SiviffnSj  is  of  large  pearls,  and  the  ear- 
rings of  large  pear  pearls.    The  head-dress  is  not  in  good 
preservation;  the  hair  is  dressed  high  off  the  fsce,  in  the 
style  of  the  portrait  of  her  step-mother,  Mary  Beatrice  of 
Modena:  three  tiers  of  curls  are  raised  one  over  the  other, 
and  the  fontange  is  said  to  have  been  twisted  among  them, 
but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  it  now,  only  a  few  pearls ;  two 
frizzed  curls  rest  on  the  bosom,  and  the  hair  looks  as  if  it 
had  originally  been  powdered   with  brown  powder.     The 
sceptre  of  sovereignty,  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lis  and  cross, 
is  in  one  hand,  and  the  regnal  globe  in  the  other :  there  are 
no  gloves.     On  the  little  pillar-shaped  altar  which  separates 
her  from  her  husband,  is  the  sovereign  crown,  a  small  one 
with  four  arches.    No  other  monument  than  this  fitigile 
figure  was  raised  to  Mary.     She  left  no  children,  and  died 
at  enmity  with  all  her  near  relatives. 

It  is  singular  that  William  III.  did  not  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  building  a  tomb  for  the  wife  he  appeared  to 
lament  deeply;  but  sovereigns  who  are  for  ever  at  war  are 
always  impoverished.     AU  the  iuneral  memorials  of  Maiy^ 
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and   of  himself  likewise^  are  contained  in  the  said  glass 
case^  which  is  now  shut  up,  in  dust  and  desolation,  from  the 
view  of  the  public.     The  perpetual  gibes  which  were  made  at 
these  waxen  moulds  of  the  royal  dead  by  those  who  knew 
not  for  what  purpose  they  were  designed,  have  occasioned 
their  seclusion  from  the  public  eye.     They  are,  however,  as 
authentic  relics  of  historical  customs  and  usages,  as  any 
thing  within   or  without   the  abbey;   they  are  connecting 
links  of  the  antique  mode  of  bearing  the  dead  ^'barefaced 
on  the  bier,'^  Uke  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  as  they 
are,  to  this  day,  carried  to  the  grave  in  Italy.     For,  in  all 
probability,   centuries  elapsed  before  the   populace — "the 
simple  folk,"  as  our  chroniclers  called  them — ^believed  that 
the  waxen  effigy,  in  its  "parell  and  array,"  was  otherwise 
than  the  veritable  corpse  of  their  liege  lord  or  lady.     It  was 
meant  to  be  so  taken;  for  the  ancient  enamelled  statues  of 
wood  or  stone,  coloured  to  the  life,  on  the  monuments  at 
Fontevraud  and  elsewhere,  exactly  resembled  in  costume  the 
royal  dead  in  the  tombs  below.    The  wax  effigy  formed  the 
grand  point  of  interest  in  a  state  frmeral,  to  which  all  the 
attendant  pomp  ostensibly  pertained.     So  difficult  was  it  to 
divorce  this  chief  object  from  public  frmerals,  that  one  of  the 
wax  effigies  in  the  abbey  actually  pertained  to  the  present 
century.^     There  were  other  figures  in  the  Westminster- 
abbey  collection  in  the  preceding  age,  as  we  learn  from  some 
contemporary  lines  in  allusion  to  the  wax  effigy  of  Charles 
the  Second : — 

<'  I  aaw  him  shown  for  two-penoe  in  a  chert. 
Like  Monk,  old  Harry,  Mary,^  and  the  rert; 
And  if  the  fignre  answered  its  intent. 
In  ten  more  years  'twonld  huy  a  monmnent." 

Many  medals  were  struck  on  the  occasion  of  Mary's  death: 
they  chiefly  represent  her  as  very  fat  and  full  in  the  bust, 

1  That  of  lord  Nelson,  who  is  dressed  in  his  exact  oortnme ;  he  is  represented 
with  only  one  arm ;  the  sleeve  of  his  admiral^s  coat  looped  to  the  hreart  as  he 
wore  it.  Whether  his  effigy  was  thus  laid  on  his  coffin,  and  home  on  the  grand 
car,  is  another  question.  Lord  Chatham's  wax  effigy,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
his  dicy,  had,  in  all  probability,  been  carried  at  bis  public  funeraL 
*  Henry  VIII.  and  his  daughter,  Mary  I. 
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with  a  prodigious  amplitude  of  double  chin.    The  hair  is 
stuck  up  in  firont  some  inches  higher  than  the  crown  of  the 
head,  as  if  the  queen  had  just  pulled  off  her  high  cornette 
cap ;  the  hair  thus  is  depicted  as  standing  on  end,  very  high   ' 
on  the  £oreheaji,  and  very  low  behind,  a  fashion  which  gives 
an  ugly  outline  to  the  head.     On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her 
medals  is  represented  a  monument  for  her,  as  if  in  West- 
minster-abbey ;  there  never  was  one,  excepting  it  might  be  a 
hearse  and  chapeUe  ardente^  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be 
by  the  design.     The  queen's  costume  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  her  portrait  by  Kneller,  in  St.  George's-hall,  Windsor. 
On  the  death  of  any  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  theatres 
were  closed  for  six  weeks :  such  was  the  case  at  the  death  of 
queen  Mary,^  whose  demise  at  the  period  of  sports  and  car- 
nival was  a  serious  blow  to  the  players. 

More  than  one  benefaction  is  mentioned  in  history  as 
bequeathed  by  Mary,  yet  we  can  find  no  indications  of  a  tes- 
tamentary document  any  way  connected  with  her  papers.  A 
sum  of  500/.  per  annum  was  paid  to  the  pastors  of  the  primi- 
tive church  of  the  Vaudois,  as  a  legacy  of  queen  Mary  IL 
This  sum  was  divided  between  the  pastors  of  Vaudois,  in 
Piedmont,  and  the  German  Waldenses,  in  her  name,  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century,*  when  the  Vaudois  became  the  sub- 
jects of  France.  What  fund  was  appropriated  by  Mary  for 
the  supply  of  this  annuity,  is  not  ascertained;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  paid  through  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, — a  good  work,  originally  planned, 
if  not  executed,  under  the  auspices  of  this  queen. 

The  natural  inclinations  of  Mary  were  evidently  bountiful: 
like  her  ancestors,  she  strove  sedulously  to  become  a  foundress 
of  good  institutions.  The  hard  nature  of  her  consort,  to 
whose  memory  no  anecdote  in  any  way  connected  with  a  gift 
pertains,  impeded  her  efforts.  Queen  Mary  founded  an  in- 
stitution at  the  Hague  for  young  ladies  whose  birth  was 
above  their  means  \  it  was  endowed  with  lands  in  England, 
which  made  the  charity,  however  kind  to  Holland,  not  very 

1  Colley  Gibber's  Life  «nd  Apology,  p.  426. 
'  NarratiTe  of  an  Excarsioii  to  Piedmont^  by  the  rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  p.  277. 
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"^  i      benevolent  to  this  country,  and,  we  think,  contrary  to  English 
1^         law. 

r^  "•  AU  terms  of  praise  and  eulogy  were  exhausted  to  exalt  the 

■r  memory  of  Mary  II.  beyond  every  queen  that  had  ever 
a':  existed.  In  an  obscure  history,  two  facts  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  a  flood  of  wordy  commendation.  They  are  as  follows: 
E^  the  first  is  quoted  in  illustration  of  "her  bright  spirit  of 
:1  devotion;''  either  it  does  not  possess  any  very  great  merit,  or 
L^ :  the  merit  has  evaporated  with  the  change  of  dinner-hours. 
ii  '*  A  lady  of  quality  coming  to  pay  her  majesty  a  visit  on  a 
r- •  Saturday  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  told  that  the  queen  was 
Lr  retired  from  all  company,  and  kept  a  fast  in  preparation  for  re- 
Itv  ceiving  the  sacrament  the  next  day.  The  great  lady,  however, 

,: ;         stayed  till  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  queen  Mary 
made  her  appearance,  and  forthwith  ate  but  a  slender  supper y 
r:         '  it  being  incongruous,' as  she  piously  observed,  ^to  conclude 
a  ^  a  fast  with  a  feast.'  "^     Strange  indeed  that  so  pharisaical  an 

< ,  anecdote  is  the  best  illustration  of  queen  Mary's  piety :  the 

•::  whole  is  little  in  unison  with  the  scriptural  precepts  respecting 

fasting.  The  other  anecdote  is  in  illustration  of  her  charity. 
''Her  charity's  celestial  grace  was  like  the  sun;  nothing 
within  its  circuit  was  hid  from  its  refreshing  heat.  A  lord 
proposed  to  her  a  very  good  work  tha)^  was  chargeable.  She 
ordered  a  himdred  pounds  to  be  paid :  the  cash  was  not  forth- 
coming. 'The  nobleman  waited  upon  her  and  renewed  the 
subject,  telling  her  that  interest  was  due  for  long  delay,  upon 
which  the  queen  ordered  fifty  pounds  to  be  added  to  her 
former  benefaction;"  but  whether  either  sum  was  actually 
paid,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  anecdote  proves  that 
the  queen  was  willing  to  give,  if  she  had  had  wherewithal. 
Her  means  of  charity  were,  however,  fired  away  in  battles  and 
sieges  in  Flanders. 

Bishop  Burnet  probably  intended  the  following  inimitable 
composition  as  an  epitaph  on  queen  Mary.  For  many  years 
it  was  all  that  the  public  knew  concerning  her,  excepting  the 
two  dubious  anecdotes  previously  quoted : — 

»  Barnard's  Hiatory  of  England,  p.  534. 
VOL.   VII.  H  H 
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"THl  ChAJUOTSB  of  QUXSIT  MaBY  n.  BT  BiSHOP  BVBNBT. 

**  To  the  state  a  prodent  ruler. 
To  the  church  a  nnrBuig  mother. 
To  the  king  a  oonstont  loyer. 
To  the  people  the  hest  example. 

Orthodox  in  religion. 

Moderate  in  opinion; 

Sincere  in  profession. 

Constant  in  devotion. 

Ardent  in  affection. 

A  preserver  of  liberty, 

A  deliverer  from  popeiy ; 

A  preserver  from  ^n^mny, 

A  preventer  of  slavery ; 

A  promoter  of  piety, 

A  suppressor  of  immorality, 

A  pattern  of  industry. 

High  in  the  world. 

Low  esteem  of  the  world. 

Above  fear  of  death. 

Sure  of  eternal  life. 
What  was  great,  good,  desired  in  a  queen. 
In  her  late  nu^esty  was  to  be  seen; 
Thoughts  to  conceive  it  cannot  be  expressed. 
What  was  oontuned  in  her  royal  breast." 

Such  was  the  last  poetic  tribute  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
the  queen,  who  was  so  "  sure  of  eternal  life  \" 


END    OP    VOL.    VII. 
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